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ABBREVIATIONS,  ETC.,  USED  IN  THIS  WOEK 


These,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  the  first  syllahle,  or  the  initial  letter  or  letters 
of  the  words  they  stand  for.  ks  Prep.,  preparation;  JPur.,  purity;  Purif.,  purifi- 
cation; Ohs.,  observations;  Var.,  varieties,  &o. — Ph.,  stands  for  pharmacopma  ; 
^.  v.,  iov  British  Pharmacopeia;  Ind.  Ph.,  for  Indian  Pharmacopoeia ;  Cod.,  for 
Codex. — L.,  E.,  D.,  P.,  U.  S.,  &c.,  associated  with  the  last  two  abbreviations,  are  the 
initial  letters  of  the  cities  and  countries  which  produced  the  respective  works ;  as, 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Paris,  United  States,  &e.  When  no  dates  are  given, 
the  last  editions  of  the  pharmacopoeias  are  referred  to. 

lb.,  oz.,  dr.,  respectively  represent  the  pound,  ounce,  and  drachm  (J  oz.),  AvoiEDU- 
P0I3  WEi&HT.  This  is  the  only  weight  employed  in  the  British  and  last  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias. 

lb.,  oz.,  dr.,  and  gr.,  refer  to  the  pound,  ounce,  drachm,  and  grain,  Apothecaeies' 
or  Teoy  weight. 

The  word  '  drop '  In  all  cases  indicates  a  measured  drop  or  minim. 

The  names  of  individuals  which  appear  in  this  work  are  those  to  whom  the 
immediately  attached  information  or  formula  is  usually  attributed,  or  on  whose 
recommendation  or  authority  it  has  been  selected. 

'  denotes  the  accented  vowel  or  syllable. 

"      „       that  the  following  consonant  coalesces  with  the  preceding  letter  in 
utterance. 

+      „       that  the  name  or  the  definition  to  which  it  is  attached  is  '  obsolete.' 

i>  »  »  »  »  'obsolescent,' 

little  used,  or  objectionable. 

J      „       that  the  name  or  the  definition  to  which  it  is  attached  is  '  colloquial,'  or 
popular,  or  used  only  in  trade. 

§      „       that  the  name  or  the  definition  to  which  it  is  attached  is  '  vulgar.' 
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Aim 

COLLATERAL     INFORMATION 


A— ABBREVIATION 


A-,  &}>;  ats-.  [L.]  In  composition,  from, 
denoting  distance,  departure,  separation,  or 
opposition ;  as  in  aberration,  aiitraotion,  ab- 
normal, &c. 

A-,  an-.  [Gr.]  In  composition,  no,  not, 
without,  denoting  the  absence  or  loss  of  some 
quality  or  thing;  as  in  achromatic,  anhydrous, 
amorphous,  &c, 

AB'ACA  (liai)'  A  species  of  vegetable  fibre, 
of  several  varieties,  obtained  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  remarkable  for  its  brillinncy, 
strength,  and  durability.  The  finer  kinds  are 
woven  into  muslins,  and  other  delicate  fabrics ; 
the  coarser  are  formed  into  mats,  cordage,  and 
sail-cloth.  It  has  been  recently  employed  in 
Paris  for  the  manufacture  of  various  article-* 
of  furniture  and  dress;  including  bonnets, 
tapestry,  carpets,  network,  hammocks,  &c. 
The  fibre,  and  fabrics  made  of  it,  may  be 
bleached  and  dyed  in  a  similar  manner  to  flax 
and  linen. 

ABATTOIR.  A  public  slaughter-house  for 
cattle,  &c.,  usually  erected  within  the  walls  or 
precincts  of  a  continental  town  or  city. 

ABBKETIATION.  One  or  more  of  the  earlier 
letters  of  a   ■  ord  used  to  express  the  whole. 

1.  Abbreviations  in  general  use : — 

A.B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A.D.,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

A.I.C.,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Cliem- 
istry. 

A.I.C.E.,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

A.M.,  Master  of  Arts. — Before  noon. 

A.B.A.,  Associate  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 

B.A.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bart.,  Baronet. 

B.C.,  Before  Christ. 

B.D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B.Sc,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

C.B.,  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.E.,  Civil  Engineer. 

C.S.,  Civil  Service. 

D.C.L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws. 

D.D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 


Abbreviations  in  goneral  nse  (oon^'nuo^t — 

D.G.,  By  the  Grace  of  God. 

Dr.,  Doctor. — Debtor. 

D.Sc,  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.V.,  God  willing. 

Ed.,  Editor,  or  Edition. 

c.  g.,  for  example. 

F.C.P.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

F.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

F.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

F.I.C.,  Fellow  of  the  institute  of  Chem- 
istry. 

F.L.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

F.B.A.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society. 

P.R.C.P..  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

F.R.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

P.R.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.R.S.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh, 

H.M.S.,  Her  Majesty's  Ship. 

H.R.H.,  His  (or  Her)  Royal  Highness. 

i.  e..  That  is. 

Inst.,  Instant  (the  present  month). 

I.H.S.,  Jesns  the  Saviour  of  Man. 

K.B.,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.C.B.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

K.G.,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Knt.,  Knight. 

K.St.P.,  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

K.T.,  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 

L.A.C.,  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany. 

Lat.,  Latitude. 

L.D.,  Licentiate  in  Dentistry. 

LL.D.,  Doctor  of  Law^;. 

L.M.,  Licentiate  in  Midwifery. 

Loc.  cit..  The  part  referred  to. 

Lon.  or  Long.,  Longtitude. 

M.A.,  Master  of  Arts. 

M.B.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
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Abbreviations  in  general  nse  (continued): — 

M.C.,  Master  of  Surgery.— Master  of  the 
Ceremonies. 

M.C.P.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors. 
M.D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
M.I.B.A.,    Member   of    the    Institute    of 
British  Architects. 

M.R.C.P.,  Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians. 

M.R.C.S.,  Member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

M.R.I.,  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Institution. 
M.R.I.A.,    Member    of    the    Royal    Irish 
Academy. 

MS.,  Manuscript. 
MSS.,  Manuscripts. 
-    Mus.  Doe.,  Doctor  of  Music. 
N.B.,  Mark  well. 
Nem.  con..  Without  opposition. 
O.H.M.S.,  On  Her  Majesty's  service. 
Op.  cit..  The  work  quoted. 
Per  cent,  (often  expressed  by  the  sign  J  or 
%),  By  the  hundred. 

Ph.D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
P.M.,  Afternoon. 
Prox.,  The  next  (month). 
P.S.,  Postscript. 
Q.C.,  Queen's  Counsel. 
Qy.  (?),  Query,  Question. 
R.A.,  Royal  Academician  —Royal  Artillery. 
R.E.,  Royal  Engineers. 
R.H.A..  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
R.M.,  Royal  Marines. 
R.N.,  Royal  Navy. 
Tr.,  Translator. 
Ult.,  The  last  (month). 
V.  or  vide.  See. 
W.S.,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
&,  ampersand^  and. 
&c.,  et  cetera.  And  so  on. 
3.  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions : — 
A.  aa.,  ana  (Greek),  of  each.     Equally  by 
weight  or  measure. 
Abdom,,  abdomen,  the  abdomen,  the  belly. 
Abs.febr,,  absente  febre,  fever  being  absent. 
Ad  2  vic.f  ad  secundum  vicem,  to  the  second 
time ;  or  ad  duas  vices,  for  two  times. 

Ad  gr.  acid.,  ad  gratam  aciditatem,  to  an 
agreeable  acidity. 

Ad  def.  animi,  ad  defectionem  animi,   to 
fainting. 

Ad  del.  an.,  ad  deliquium  animi,  to  fainting. 
Ad  libit.,  ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 
Add.,  adde,  or  addawtur,  add,  or  let  them 
be  added ;  addendus,  to  be  added. 
Adjac,  adjacens,  adjacent. 
Admov.,  admove,  admoveatur,  admoveantur, 
apply,  let  it  be  applied,  let  them  be  applied. 

Ads. febre,  adstaniefebre,\v\A\e thaieyer  is 
present. 

Alter,  hor.,  alternis  horis,  every  other  hour. 
Aho  adstr.,  alvo  adstrictd,  when  the  bowels 
are  confined. 


in    Prescriptions    (eon- 


Abbreviations    used 
tinued) : — 

Aq.  astr.,  aqua  astrieta,  frozen  water. 

Aq.  bull.,  aqua  bulliens,  boiling  water. 

Aq.  com.,  aqua  communis,  common  water. 

Aq.fluv.,  aquafiuviatilis,  river  water. 

Aq.  mar.,  aqua  marina,  sea  water. 

Aq.  niv.,  aqua  nivalis,  snow  water. 

Aq.  pluv.,  aqua  pluviatilis,  ovpluviahs,  rain 
water. 

Aq.ferv.,  aquafervens,  hot  water. 

Aq.  font.,  aqua  fontana,  or  aqua  fontis, 
spring  water. 

Bis  ind.,  bis  in  dies,  twice  a  day. 

Bib.,  bibe,  drink.  > 

BB.,   Bbds.,   Barbadensis,   Barbadoes,    as 
I  aloe  Barbadensis. 

B.M.,  balneum  marice,  or  balneum  maris,  a 
warm- water  bath. 

B.  P.,  or  B.  Ph.,  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
But.,  butyrum,  butter, 
B.V.,  balneum  vaporis,  a  vapour  bath. 
Cmrul.,  caruleus,  blue. 
Cap.,  capiat,  let  him  (or  her)  take. 
Calom.,  calomelas,  calomel,  subchloride  of 

mercury. 

C.  C,  cornu  cervi,  hartshorn ;  it  may  also 
signify  cucurbitula  cruenta,  the  cupping-glass 
with  scarificator. 

ecu.,  cornu  cervi  ustum,  burnt  hartshorn. 

Cochleat.,  cocUeatim,  by  spoonfuls. 

Cock,  ampl.,  cochleare  amplum,  a  large  (or 
table)  spoonful;  about  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Coch.  infant.,  cochleare  infantis,  a  child's 
(or  tea)  spoonful. 

Coch.  magn.,  cochleare  magnum,  a  large 
spoonful. 

Coch.  med.,  coch-'\  a  middling  or  moderate 
leare  medium,  1     spoonful;  that  is,  a  des- 

Coch.  mod.,  coch-  |  sert-spoonful  —  about 
leare  modicum,         J     two  fluid  drachms. 

Coch.  parv.,  cochleare  parvum,  a  small  (or 
tea)  spoonful;  it  contains  about  one  fluid 
drachm. 

Col.,  cola,  strain. 

Col.,  colatus,  strained. 

Colet.,  coletur,  colat.,  colatur,  let  it  be 
strained;  colaturce,  to  the  strained  liquor. 

Colent.,  colentur,  let  them  be  strained. 

Color.,  coloretur,  let  it  be  coloured. 

Comp.,  compositus,  compounded. 

Cong.,  congius,  a  gallon. 

Cons.,  conserva,  conserve;  also  (imperat.  of 
conservo)  keep. 

Cant,  rem.,  or  med.,  continueniur  remedia,  or 
medicamenta,  let  the  remedies,  or  the  medi- 
cines, be  continued. 

Coq.,  coque,  boil;  coquantur,  let  them  be 
boiled. 

Coq.  ad  med.  consumpt.,  coque  or  coquatur 
ad  medietatis  consumptionem,  boil,  or  let  it  be 
boiled  to  the  consumption  of  one  half.  . 

Coq.  S.  A.,  coque  secundum  artem,  boil  ac- 
cording to  art. 

Coq.  in  8.  A.,  coque  in  sufficiente  quantitatt 
aaure,  boil  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
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Abbreviationa  ased  in  Prescriptions  (con- 
tinued) : — 

Cort.,  cortex,  bark, 

C.  I'.,  crat  veapere,  to-morrow  evening. 

C.  m.  «,,  craa  mane  sumendus,  to  be  taken 
to-morrow  morning. 

C.  n,,  crae  twcte,  to-morrow  nigbt. 
Croat.,  crcutinus,  for  to-morrow. 
Ciij.,  cujue,  of  which. 

Cujtul.,  oujuilibet,  of  any. 

Cyath.  thea,  cyatho  theie,  in  a  cnp  of  tea. 

Ci/ath.,  cyathus,  vel  "I  a  wine-glass ;  from  an 

C.vinar.,cyathusvi-  >  ounce  and  half  to 
naritts,  I      two  ounces  and  half. 

Beaur.  pit.,  deaurentur  pilulee,  let  the  pills 
be  gilt. 

I>eb.  tpist.,  debitur  episaitudo,  due  consist- 
ence. 

Dec,  decanta,  pour  off. 

Decub.  hor.,  decubit4s  hard,  at  the  hour  of 
going  to  bed,  or  at  bedtime. 

De  d.  in  d,,  de  die  in  diem ,  from  day  to  day. 

Deglut.,  deglutiatur,  let  it  be  swallowed. 

Dej.  alv.,  dejectionea  alvi,  stools. 

Bet.,  detur,  let  it  bo  given. 

Dieb.  alt.,  diebua  altemia,  every  other  day. 

Dieb.  tert.,  diebua  tertiia,  every  third  dny. 

Dil.,  dilue,  dilutua,  dilute  (thin),  diluted. 

Diluc.,  dihtoulo,  ut  break  of  day. 

Dim.,  dimidiua,  one  half. 

D.  in  2  plo.,  deter  in  duplo,  let  it  bo  given 
in  twice  the  quantity. 

D.  in  p.  mq.,  dividatur  in  partea  aquales, 
lot  it  be  divided  in  equul  parts. 

D.  P.,  directione  propria,  with  a  proper 
direction. 

Donee  ah.  bie  rfc;'.,  donee  alvua  bis  dejeeerit, 
until  the  bowels  h:ive  been  twice  opened. 

Donee  alv.  aol.  fuer.,  donee  alvua  aoluta 
fuerit,  until  the  bowels  have  been  loosened. 

Donee  dot,  neph.  exulav.,  donee  dolor  ne- 
phritictia  exulaverit,  until  the  nephritic  pain 
has  been  removed. 

D.,  doaia,  a  dose. 

Ebum.,  eburtieus,  made  of  ivory. 

Bd.,  edulcorata,  edulcorated. 

Ejuad.,  ejuadem,  of  the  same. 

Elect.,  elechiarium,  an  electuary. 

Unem.,  enema,  a  clyster. 

lExhib.,  exhibeatur,  let  it  be  administered. 

Ext.  sup.  alut.  moll.,  extende  auper  alutam 
molletn,  spread  upon  soft  leather. 

F.,fac,  make;  fiat,flant,\et  it  be  made,  let 
them  be  made. 

F.  pU.,Jiant  piliila,  let  pills  be  made. 

Fa«c.,  fasciculus,  a  bundle. 

Feb.  dur.,febre  durante,  during  the  fever. 

Fern,  intern.,  femoribus  internia,  to  the  in- 
side of  the  thighs. 

F,  ven<BS.,fiat  vencBsectio,  let  venesection  be 
performed. 

F.  B.,fiat  hauatus,  let  a  draught  be  made. 

Fict.,  fictilia,  earthen. 

FiL,fiUrum,  a  filter. 

Fiat,  arm., fistula  armata,  a  clyster-pipe  and 
bladder  fitted  for  use. 


Abbreviations  nsed  in  Prescriptions  (con- 
tinued) : — 

Fl.,fluidua,  fiuid. 

F.  L.  A.,  fiat  lege  artia,  let  it  be  made  by 
the  rules  of  art. 

F.  M.,fiat  mistura,  let  a  mixture  be  made. 

F.  S.  A.,  fiat  aecundum  artem,  let  it  be  made 
according  to  art. 

Oel.  quav.,  gelatina  quavia,  in  any  jelly. 

O.  G.  O.,  gummi  guttee  gambce,  gamboge. 

dr.,  granum,  a  grain ;  grana,  grains. 

Or.  vj  pond.,  grana  aex  pondere,  six  grains 
by  weight. 

Ott.,  gutta,  a  drop ;  gutta,  drops. 

Ott.  quibuad.,  guttia  quibuadam,  with  some 
drops. 

Ghittat.,  guttatim,  by  drops. 

Sar.  pil.  aum.  iij,  harum  pihtlarum  auman- 
tur  trea,  of  these  pills  let  three  be  taken. 

B.  D.,  or  hor.  decub.,  horSdecubitis,  at  bed- 
time. 

S.  P.,  haustus  purgans,  purging  draught. 

H.  S.,  hord  tomni,  at  the  hour  of  going  to 


Mor.  «».  spatio,  hortB  uniua  apaiio,  at  the 
expiration  of  one  hour. 

Sor.  interm.,  horis  intermediia,  in  the  inter- 
mediate hours. 

Sor.  llmd  mat.,  hord  undecimd  matutind, 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Ind.,  indies,  daily. 

In  pulm.,  in  pulmento,  in  gruel  ■ 

Ind.  Ph.,  Indian  Pharmacopoeia. 

Inf.,  infunde,  infuse. 

Inj.  enem,,  injiciatur  enema,  let  a  clyster  be 
thrown  up. 

Jul,,  julepua,  julapium,  a  julep. 

Kal.  ppt,,  kali  prceparattim,  prepared  kali 
(potaastB  carbonas). 

Lat.  del.,  lateri  dolenti,  to  the  affected  side. 

M,,  misce,  mix;  menaurd,  by  measure;  ma- 
niputus,  a  handful ;  minimum,  a  minim. 

Manepr,,  mane  primo,  OHrly  in  the  morning. 

Man.,  manipulua,  a  handful. 

Min.,  minimum,  a  minim,  the  60th  part  of  a 
drachm  measure. 

M.  P.,  maasa  pilularum,  a  pill  nlass. 

M.S.,  mistura,  a  mixture. 

Mic.pan.,  mica  pania,  crumb  of  bread. 

Mitt.,  mitte,  send;  mittantur,  let  them  be 
sent. 

Mitt.  sang,  ad  sxij,  mitte  sanguinem  ad 
sxij,  take  blood  to  twelve  ounces. 

Med.  prceser,,  modo  prascripto,  in  the  man- 
ner directed. 

Mor.  diet.,  more  dicto,  in  the  way  ordered. 

Mor.  sol.,  more  solito,  in  the  usual  way. 

Ne  tr.  a.  num.,  ne  tradas  sine  nummo,  do 
not  deliver  it  without  the  money. 

No.,  numero,  in  number. 

N.  M.,  nux  moschata,  a  nutmeg. 

O.,  octarius,  a  pint. 

01.  lini  a.  i., oleum  lini  sine  ligne, cold-drawn 
linseed  oil. 

Omn.  hor.,  omni  hord,  every  hour. 

Omn.  bid.,  omni  biduo,  every  two  days. 


ABBREVIATION-ABEBNETHY  MEDICINES 

nsed   in   Prescriptions    (con- 


Abtoeviations   used    in   Prescriptions    {eon- 

tinned) : —  .       u       „ 

Omn.  bih.,  omni  lihorio,  every  two  hours. 
0.  M.,  or  omn.   man.,  omni  mane,  every 


Abbreviations 


morning. 

0.  N.,  or  omn 
night. 

Omn.  quadr.  hor, 
every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

0.  0.  0.,  oleum  oUva  optimum,  best  oUve  oil. 

Ov.,  ovum,  an  egg. 

Oz.,  the  ounce  avoirdupois. 

P.  «.,  ;)o»-<.  aqaal.,  partes  aguales,  equal 


«oe<.,  omni  nocte,  every 
omffii  quadrante  hor(B, 


P.  d.,  per  deliqumm,  by  deliquescence. 

Fast.,  pastilhis,  a  pastil,  or  ball  of  paste- 

P.,  pondere,  by  weight. 

Ph.  B.,  Pharmacopoiia  DMiniensts. 

Ph.  E.,  Pharmacopoiia  Edinensis.^ 

Ph.  L.,  Phaa-macopma  Londinensis. 

Ph.  U.S.,  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

Part,  vie.,  partitis  vicihas,  in  divided  dose3._ 

Per.  op.  emet,  peractd  operatione  emetici, 
the  operation  of  the  emetic  being  over. 

Pocul,  pocalum,  a  cup. 

Focill.,  pocillum,  a  small  cup. 

Post  sing.  sed.  liq.,  post  sinr/ulas  sedes 
liquidas,  after  every  louse  stool. 

Ppt.,  praparata,  prepared. 

P.  r.  «.,  pro  re  nata,  occasionally. 

P.  rat.  cetat.,pro  ratione  atatis,  according 
to  the  age. 

Pug.,  pugillus,  a  pinch,  a  gripe  between  the 
thumb  and  the  two  first  fingers. 

Pulv.,  lulvis,  pulverizatus,  a  powder,  pul- 
verised, 

Q.  I.,  quantum  luhet,  \  as 

Q.  s. 
suffice. 

Quor.,  quorum,  of  which. 

Q.  v.,  quantum  vis,  as  much  as  you  will. 

Sed.  in  pulv.,  redactas  in  pulverem,  re- 
duced to  powder. 

Eedig.  in  pulv.,  redigatur  in  pulverem,  let  it 
be  reduced  into  powder. 

Beg.  umbil,,  regio  iimlnlici,  the  umbilical 
region. 

Eepet.,  repetatur,  or  repetantur,  let  it,  or 
them,  be  repeated. 

S.  A.,  secundum  artem,  according  to  art. 

Scat.,  scatula,  a  box. 

•S.  N.,  secundum  naturam,  according  to  na- 
ture. 

Semidr.,  semidrachma,'  half  a  drachm. 

Semih.,  semihora,  half  an  hour. 

Sesunc,  sesuncia,  half  an  ounce. 

Sesquih.,  sesquihora,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Si  «.  val.,  si  non  valeat,  if  it  does  not 
answer. 

Si  op.  sit,  si  opus  sit,  if  it  be  necessary. 

Si  vir,  perm.,  si  vires  permittant,  if  the 
^ti-engtli  kUow  it. 

Signat.,  signatura,  a  label. 

Sign.  n.  pr.,  signetur  nomine  propria,  let  it 


as    yoQ 


,   1  as    much 
.        't,i      please. 
"quantum  sufficiat,  as  much  as  may 


be  written  upon,  let  it  be  signed  with  the 
proper  name  (not  the  trade  name). 
Sing.,  singulorum,  of  each. 
S.  S.  S.,  stratum  super  stratum,  layer  upon 
layer. 

Ss;  semi,  ahalf. 

St.,  stet,let  it  stand;  stent,  let  them  stand. 
Sub  fin.  coot.,  sub  jinem  coctioms,  towards 
the  end  of  boiling,  when  the  boiling  is  nearly 
finished.  ,  ,.     ,  ,  , 

Sum.  tal,  sumat  taUm,  let  the  patient  take 
one  such  as  this. 

Summ.,  summitates,  the  summits  or  tops. 
Sum.,  sume,  sumat,  sumatur,  sumantur,  take, 
let  him  or  her  take,  let  it  be  taken,  let  them 
be  taken. 

S.  v.,  spiritus  vini,  spirit  of  wine. 
S.  V.  B,-,  spiritus  vini  rectificattis,  rectified 
spirit  of  wine.  _ 

S.  V.  T.,  spiritus  vini  tenuis,  proof  spirit. 
Tabel.,  tabella,  a  lozenge. 
Temp,  dext.,  tempori  dextro,  to  the  right 
temple. 

T.  0.,  tinctura  opii,  tincture  of  opium, 
T.  0.  C,  tinctura  opii  camphorata,  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium. 
Tra.,  tinctura,  tincture. 
Ult.  prmscr.,  ultimo  preescripias,  last  pre- 
scribed. 

U.S.  Ph.,  United  States'  Pharmacopceia. 
V.  0.  S.,  vitello  ovi  solutus,  dissolved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vom.  urg.,  vomitione  urgente,  the  vomiting 
being  troublesome. 

V.  S.  P.,  venaseetio  brachii,  bleeding  from 
the  arm. 

Zz.,  zingiber,  ginger. 

See  FoBMUiA,  Pkesceiptions,  Symbols,  &c. 
ABDO'MEIT.  [Eng.,  Fr.,  L.]  In  anatomy, 
the  belly,  or  lower  belly ;  the  great  cavity  of 
the  body  extending  from  the  thorax,  or  chest, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  It  contains  the 
stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys, 
bladder,  &c.;  and  in  the  female,  the  uterus, 
ovaria,  &c. 

AB'EKWE'THY  MEDICIHES.  These  origin- 
ally consisted  of  a  calomel  pill,  and  subse- 
quently of  a  mercurial  or  '  blue '  pill,  to  be 
taken  over-night,  followed  by  an  aromabised 
black  draught  in  the  morning.  The  quantity 
of  either  of  the  former,  for  an  adult,  was 
about  3  gr.  to  3i  gr.,  increased  a  little  in 
bulk  by  the  addition  of  some  liquorice  powder; 
that  of  the  latter,  from  1  to  li  fl.  oz.  As, 
however,  when  frequently  taken,  these  pills 
sometimes  occasioned  salivation,  which  proved 
prejudicial  to  their  sale,  a  little  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth  {Ph.  L.,  1836)  was  intro- 
duced into  their  composition,  by  which  this 
objection  was  obviated.  Ultimately,  their 
composition  was  settled  at  3  gr.  of  mercurial 
pill,  and  2  trr.  of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth ;  and  these  proportions  are  still  followed 
as  the  best  by  those  who  prepare  and  sell  them. 
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Person*  who  object  to  black  draught,  will  find 
n  dose  of  ciistor  oil,  or  of  any  other  mild  pur- 
gative medicine  that  may  be  more  agreeable 
to  them,  equally  efficacious. 

The  occasional  nse  of  these  medicines  seldom 
fails  to  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  plethoric, 
bilious,  and  dyspeptic.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
constipation,  headache,  &c.,  arising  from  de- 
ranged stomach  or  liver,  wherein  the  adminis- 
tration of  mercurials  is  not  contra-indicated, 
they  will  be  found  of  great  service.  It  need 
scarcely  bi-  added  that  these  medicines  are 
named  after  Mr  Abernethy,  the  celebrated 
surgeon,  who  is  said  to  have  frequently  em- 
ployed them  in  his  practice. 

ABESEA'TION.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  %».  Abkb- 
ba'tio,  L.  a  wandering  or  deviation  from 
the  usual  coiir  se,  or  from  the  normal  condition. 
In  optics,  tlio  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  true  focus,  when  Inflected  by  a  lens 
or  speculum.  This  arises  from  a  difference 
in  the  physical  nature  of  the  rays,  from  the 
figure  of  the  lenses  or  specula,  or  from  the 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  media 
traversed  are  composed.  See  AOHBOMATISM, 
Lens,  Sec. 

Aberration  of  mind.  Mental  alienation  or 
wandering ;  insanity.  A  term  frequently  ap- 
plied, in  familiar  language,  to  a  mild  form  of 
incipient  insanity  or  dementia,  which  is  more 
or  less  occasional  or  continued,  trifling  or 
severe,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
studious,  nervous,  slothful,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations  and  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  ill-ventilated  apartments, 
or  who  indulge  in  irregular  or  vicious  habits, 
as  well  an  '  fast  livers,'  are  the  most  liable  to 
this  affection.  It  also  frequently  arises  from 
disordered  physical  health. 

Treat;  ^c.  Change  of  scene,  out-door 
exercise,  agreeable  company,  pleasing  and  con- 
tinued mental  occupation,  and  due  attention 
to  diet,  clothing,  ventilation,  &e.,  with  the 
judicious  use  of  some  mild  aperient  medicine 
and  tepid  bathing,  will  generally  alleviate, 
and  frequently  effect  a  cure.  For  the  pre- 
vention of  its  accession,  or  its  recurrence,  care 
should  be  taken  to  promote  the  general  health, 
andalso, where  necessary,  to  ekvate  the  spirits 
and  to  divert  the  mind. 

ABLU'TION.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Ablu'tio,  L. 
In  a  general  sense,  washing,  cleansing,  or 
puritication  by  water. 

Ablution.  In  hygiine  and  the  toilet,  a 
washing  of  the  whole  body,  or  any  part  of  it. 
The  value  of  frequent  and  copious  affusions  of 
pure  water  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is  well 
known.  During  life,  the  skin  is  continually 
subjected  to  abrasion,  and  the  processes  of  re- 
production and  decay,  by  which  the  cuticle, 
its  exterior  portion,  is  being  constantly  thrown 
off  as  effete  and  useless  matter,  in  the  shape 
of  Very  minute  scales  or  dust.  This,  mingling 
with  the  oily  and  saline  products  of  the  skin, 
acquires  sufficient  adhesiveness  to  attach  itself 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  and  clothiui^',  as 


well  as  to  attract  the  waste  particles  of  the 
dress,  and  the  dust  and  soot  floating  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  this  way,  if  occasional  ablu- 
tions be  not  had  recourse  to,  the  channels  of 
perspiration  will  become  choked,  and  the 
clothing  itself  rendered  unwholesome  and  nnfit 
for  use.  The  consequence  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin  being  obstructed  is  impeded  transpi- 
ration, by  which  its  functions,  as  a  respiratory 
organ,  are  interfered  with  or  suspended.  This 
adhering  pellicle  of  refuse  matter  also  acts  as 
an  irritant,  and  forms  a  favorable  medium  for 
the  absorption,  and  the  transmission  into  the 
body,  of  effluvia,  miasmata,  poisonous  gases, 
and  the  infectious  and  contagious  matters  of 
disease.  "  The  greater  part  of  (contagious) 
poisons  are  conveyed  to  us  through  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  our  bodies ;  and  it  is  fully 
proved  that  poison,  already  communicated,  has 
been  by  cleanliness  removed,  before  it  could 
actually  produce  any  bad  effects.  I  here  allude, 
in  particular,  to  frequent  washing,  bathing, 
I'insing  the  mouth,  combing  and  brushing  the 
hair,  and  often  changing  the  linen,  clothing, 
and  bedding."  (Hufeland.)  Such  are  the 
immediate  ^ecta  of  neglccttd  ablution  of  the 
skin;  the  further  consequences  are  of  an 
equally  serious  character.  The  blood  being 
deprived  of  one  of  its  sources  of  oxygen,  and 
one  of  the  outlets  for  its  carbon,  the  functions 
of  nutrition  become  imperfect,  and  the  animal 
temperature  lessened.  The  matters  which 
would  be  thrown  out  of  the  system  in  the 
form  of  perapiration  are  retained,  and  must 
be  eliminated  by  other  channels.  The  lungs, 
the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  bowels,  are 
each,  in  their  turn,  overtasked  to  perform 
the  functions  of  another  organ.  The  oppressed 
viscera  suffer  from  exhaustion,  and  incipient 
disease  soon  follows.  Their  particular  offices 
are  languidly  performed,  the  equilibrium  of 
health  is  disturbed,  and  skm  diseases,  or  con- 
sumption, diarrhoea,  dropsy,  liver-complaints, 
visceral  obesity,  or  some  other  serious  diseases 
of  the  vital  organs,  ensue.  When  it  is  added, 
that  no  dirty  or  imperfectly  washed  skin  can 
long  continue  hcalthy,and  ceasingto  he  healthy 
must  also  cease  to  be  agreeable  and  beautiful, 
the  argument  in  favour  of  the  daily  use  of 
water  of  good  quality  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  when  possible,  will  surely  be  com- 
plete. The  iuculcation  of  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness  cannot  he  too  forcibly  emphasized. 
The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  overlooked,  that 
in  order  to  introduce  habits  of  cleanliness 
amongst  the  poorer  clusses,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  combined  with  cheap  baths,  are 
requisite.  Every  officer  of  health  should  in- 
quire into  the  amount  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  water  snppk  in  the  district  over  which 
he  has  supervision.  The  body  should  be 
washed  all  over  every  morning  with  either 
cold  or  lukewarm  water  and  soap.  This  cus- 
tom is  more  necessary  for  workmen  employed 
in  laborious  and  dirty  occupations  than  for 
those  who  live  sedentary  lives ;  but  all  people 
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Ijerspire,  and  from  every  drop  of  perspiration 
the  water  evaporates,  and  leaves  a  fraction  of 
solid  matter  on  and  around  the  pores  that 
excrete  the  perspiration.  If  this  solid  matter 
be  not  washed  off,  it  accumulates  and  may  de- 
range the  health.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
which  persons  suffering  from  extensive  bodily 
burns  have  died,  not  from  the  effect  of  the 
injurv,  but  from  the  destruction  of  the  pores 
or  excreting  vessels,  with  which  the  skin  is 
covered.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  dirty  skin  does  not  always  come  from 
without,  but  also  from  within.  Cold  ablution, 
that  has  been  so  indiscrimately  recommended, 
is  not  half  so  efficacious,  nor  so  safe,  as  luke- 
warm. The  German  anrists  ascribe  the  pre- 
sence of  the  large  amount  of  deafness  in 
England  to  our  habit  of  washing  the  head  and 
ears  each  morning  with  cold  water. 

Ablution.  In  medicine,  the  washing  the 
body,  externally,  as  by  bathing ;  or  internally, 
by  diluting  drinks.  In  ancient  medicine,  ac- 
cording to  Galen,  internal  ablution  was  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  profuse  libations  of 
milk-whey ;  an  object  now  aimed  at,  by  the 
hydropathists,  by  the  copious  administration 
of  pure  cold  water.  To  neglect  the  daily 
ablution  of  an  infant  is  to  discard  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  its  healthy  development  and 
physical  wellbeing.  That  disregard  of  this 
precaution  is  a  fertile  source  of  most  of  the 
skin  diseases  that  affect  infants  and  children 
there  seems  little  question  about  amongst 
medical  men.  Water  at  a  temperature  rang- 
ing from  80°  to  90°  P.  should  always  be  used. 
Mr  Chevasse,  in  his  '  Counsel  to  a  Mother,' 
is  emphatic  in  his  advocacy  of  rain  water. 
He  also  advises  the  employment  of  castille 
soap,  and  of  glycerine  soap,  should  there  be 
any  excoriation  of  the  skin.  Of  course  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  children  as  to  infants,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  ablution  is  to  be  per- 
formed with  water  a  few  degrees  colder; 
and  both  infants  and  children  should  be 
rubbed  dry  with  a  dry  soft  towel.  There  are 
doubtless  many  persons  who  deem  themselves 
cleanly  washed,  if  in  addition  to  their  hands 
and  arms,  neck  and  face,  undergoing  duly 
daily  ablution,  they  wash  their  feet  once  a 
week.  These  individuals  cannot  reflect  that, 
because  of  their  less  exposure  to  the  depurat- 
ing influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  feet  require 
to  be  more  frequently  washed  than  either  the 
hands  or  face.  See  BAiHiira,  Baths,  Hydeo- 
PATBY,  &c. 

ABNOEM^AL.  [Eng.,Fr.]  Syn.  Abnoe'mis, 
L.  In  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciencet,  con- 
trary to,  or  without  system  or  rule ;  irregular ; 
deformed  ;  unnatural.  In  a  diseased  or  un- 
healthy state. 

ABORTION  IN  COWS.  Abortion  is  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  contents  of  the  pregnant  womb 
before  the  full  period  of  gestation  is  complete, 
and  occurs  much  more  f  I'equently  in  cows  than 
in  any  other  of  the  lower  animals.  Abortion 
ia  often  induced  by  shocks  and  injuries,  feeding 


on  ergotised  grasses,  but  more  commonly  by 
causes  which  are  less  obvious.  Thus,  bad 
smells,  pasturing  on  flooded  meadows,  rich 
and  stimulating  food,  and  even  association 
with  other  cows  while  aborting,  are  among  the 
exciting  causes  of  this  malady.  The  premo- 
nitory signs  are  an  irritable  excited  state  of 
the  animal,  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  loose- 
ness and  fulness  of  the  external  organs  of 
generation,  and,  occasionally,  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  the  udder.  These  symptoms  may 
continue  for  several  days,  and,  if  noticed  before 
straining  or  other  signs  of  calving  have  ap- 
peared, the  animal  should  be  copiously  bled 
and  placed  in  a  comfortable  loose-box,  kept  as 
quiet  as  possible,  moderately  supplied  with 
soft  laxative  food,  and,  if  the  bowels  be  cos- 
tive, with  a  pound  or  two  of  treacle  daily. 
Powerful  purgatives  are  too  irritant,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  studiously  avoided.  Two  ounces 
of  laudanum,  with  the  same  quantity  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  should  be  given  twice  a  day 
until  all  danger  is  over.  To  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance and  spread  of  the  evil,  place  the  cow 
by  herself  as  soon  as  she  aborts ;  remove  and 
bury  the  foetus  beyond  the  reach  of  other 
cows ;  feed  off  the  cow,  if  practicable,  bat  if 
she  be  again  balled,  it  ought  not  to  be  for 
several  weeks,  and  until  the  period  of  heat  is 
passing  off ;  remove  all  disagreeable  smells, 
and  see  that  the  remainder  of  the  herd  are 
moderately  fed  and  carefully  watched,  so  that 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  abortion  may  be 
noticed. 

ABEA'SION.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Abea'sio,  L. 
The  rubbing  or  wearing  down  of  surfaces  by 
friction.  In  the  arts,  the  reduction  or  figura- 
tion of  materials  by  the  use  of  an  abrasive 
tool,  or  grinder,  of  which  the  effective  portion 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  form  to  be 
produced. 

Abrasion.  In  numismatics,  the  'wear  and 
tear,'  or  waste  of  the  substance  of  coins,  in 
the  pocket  and  circulation.  It  forms  a  large 
item  in  the  expense  of  a  metallic  currency. 
The  means  employed  to  obviate,  or  to  reduce  it, 
consist  in  either  alloying  the  metal  to  render 
it  tougher  and  harder,  or  raising  the  borders 
so  as  to  lessen  the  surface  exposed  to  fric 
tion.  In  well-formed  coin  both  methods  are 
adopted. 

Abrasion.  In  pathology  and  surgery — 1.  A 
superficial  removal  or  injury  of  the  skin  by 
fretting  or  friction. 

Vreat.,  (f-c.  When  the  injured  surface  is 
large,  or  exposed,  it  should  be  protected  from 
dirt  and  further  injury,  by  applying  a  piece  of 
»mt  or  softhnen  rag,  covered  with  spermaceti 
cerate,  or  some  other  simple  ointment ;  over 
which  apiece  of  strapping, or  bandage  of anv 
sort,  may  be  placed  to  keep  it  on.  In  many 
oases,  a  piece  of  common  sticking-plaster  will 
be  found  quite  sufficient. 

2.  A  very  superficial  ulceration  or  excoria- 
tion of  the  intestinal  or  other  mucous  mem- 
brane.    Treat.  Aperients  of  castor  oil,  demul- 
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cents,    and    a    light    nutritious    diet.      See 

EXCOSIATIOITB. 

ABHUS  PEECATOEIUS.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Indian 
Liquorice  Plant.  Habitat.  Tropical  portions 
of  iMtli  hemispheri-s,  Officinal  part.  The 
root  {Abri  Radix,  Indian  Liquorice).  Occurs 
in  pieces  of  various  lengths,  from  i  to  1  inch 
in  diameter;  pale  brown  externally, yellowish 
internally;  inodorous,  taste  sweetish  and 
mucilaginous,  much  resembling  officinal  liquo- 
rice root.  Properties  and  uses.  Similar  to 
those  of  liquorice,  for  which  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.  Preparation.  Extbact  op 
Abbus  {lExtractum  Abri).  Prepared  as  Ex- 
tractum  Glycyrrhizse. 

ABSCESS.  A  formation  of  matter  or  pus, 
resulting  from  inflammation,  either  acute  or 
chronic.  The  symptoms  are  pain,  swelling, 
heat,  and  redness,  a  conical  projection  on  the 
swelling,  often  with  a  white  point  at  the  apex. 
Abscess  or  suppuration  may  come  on  any  part 
of  the  body.  When  the  local  inflammation 
does  not  yield  to  cold  lotions,  apply  poultices ; 
a  pledget  of  lint  dipped  in  cold  wator  and  kept 
moist  by  means  of  oil-sillc ;  a  slice  of  bread 
softened  with  boiling  water  or  milk,  or  linseed 
meal,  make  the  best  poultices.  Should  the 
pain  be  severe  add  laudanum,  and  additionally 
rub  it  round  the  swelling.  Or  apply  common 
white  paint  by  laying  it  on  gently  with  a 
brush,  or  else  tincture  of  marigold  or  arnica 
in  the  same  manner.  Chronic  abscesses  in  the 
glands  in  the  neck  are  usually  scrofulous,  and 
should  be  opened.  Abscesses  in  the  breast 
should  not  be  opened  too  early,  or  others  are 
formed.  Those  in  the  gums  may  be  cut  early, 
not  so  if  in  the  tonsils.  After  opening  with 
a  needle  or  lancet-point  external  abscesses, 
continue  to  poultice  till  the  hardness  disap- 
pears; then  dress  with  spermaceti  ointment 
spread  on  lint.  When  the  abscess  is  of  a 
dangerous  nature,  lose  no  time  in  consulting 
a  medical  practitioner. 

Treatment  for  horses  and  cattle.  Mr. 
FinlayDun  prescribes  fomentations,  poultices, 
counter-irritants,  the  knife,  cauterisation,  car- 
bolic-acid dressing,  stimulating  injections,  and 
the  administration  of  sulphites  and  chlorate  of 
potash. 

ABSINTHE.  [Pr.]  Absinthifm,  L.  ; 
WoBMWOOD,  E. ;  Webmuih,  G.  This  article 
is  met  with  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  the 
dried  herb  with  the  flowers  of  Artemisia 
Absinthium,  having  a  whitish-grey  appearance, 
a  soft  feel,  an  aromatic  and  unpleasant  odour, 
and  an  extremely  bitter  and  aromatic  flavour. 
The  plant  is  indigenous,  and  grows  in  thickets, 
in  mountainous  districts,  and  on  waste  ground. 
Its  odour  is  due  to  its  containing  an  essential 
oil ;  its  bitterness  is  referable  to  aJ>!nnthin, 
a  erystallisable  principle  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  herb  by  water  or  spirit.  The 
name  absinthe  is  also  given  to  an  intoxi- 
cating liqueur  which  is  extensively  drunk  on 
the  Continent,  and  which  unfortunately  ap- 
pears to  be  rapidly   attracting  consumers  in 


this  country.  The  remarks  on  this  subject  by 
Blyth  ill  his  admirable  '  Dictionary  of  Hygiene' 
are  so  pregnant  with  important  facts  that  they 
will  be  here  produced  verbatim  et  literatim. 
"An  analysis  recently  made  at  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  shows  that  absinthe  now  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  antimony,  a  poison 
which  cannot  fail  to  add  largely  to  the  irritant 
effects  necessarily  produced  on  the  alimentary 
canal  and  liver  by  constant  doses  of  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  liquid.  And  we  have 
recently  received  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  JI.  Magnan,  of  Paris.  By  means 
of  successive  distillations  he  has  been  able  to 
isolate  various  products — (1)  a  blue  oil;  (2) 
a  yellowish  oil ;  (3)  an  oxygenated  substance. 
There  was  besides  a  yellowish  residue  left  in 
the  glass.  These  various  substances  were 
tried  on  animals ;  ten  grammes  of  the  yellow 
sediment  given  to  a  small  dog  produced 
no  effect ;  thirty  centigrammes  of  the  blue 
oil  produced  from  eight  to  ten  epileptiform 
attacks.  The  oxygenated  product  proved, 
however,  the  most  powei-ful  toxic  agent. 
Fifteen  centigrammes  of  it,  injected  into  the 
veins  of  a  large  dog,  caused  the  most  violent 
epileptic  attacks,  which  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  and  ended  in  death.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  rise  of  temperature,  from  39° 
to  42°  Centigrade,  and  the  post  mortem  showed 
various  apoplectic  centres.  Dr  Decaisne  re- 
gards the  terrible  evil  of  this  almost  universal 
absinthe-drinking  as  the  greatest  national 
calamity  that  has  ever  befallen  France,  and 
has  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  strike  at  once  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
trade  in  this  liqueur.  Originally  the  only 
important  ingredient  in  its  composition  be- 
sides alcohol  was  the  essential  oil  of  absinthium 
or  wormwood  ;  and  though  this  without  doubt 
added  something  to  the  mischievous  effects  of 
the  liqueur,  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  to 
it,  or  to  the  other  comparatively  trivial  in- 
gredients, the  more  serious  of  the  special 
results  which  are  now  observed  to  occur  to 
victims  of  absinthe,  though  the  habitual 
drinking  even  in  small  doses  of  good  absinthe 
is  believed  by  Dr  Decaisne,  sooner  or  later,  to 
produce  disorders  in  the  animal  economy. 
Now  various  deleterious  substances  are  added, 
the  most  important  of  these  being  i.„t,imony. 
As  at  present  constituted,  therefore,  and 
especially  when  drunk  in  the  disastrous  ex- 
cess now  common  in  Paris,  and  taken,  as  it 
frequently  is,  on  an  empty  stomach,  absinthe 
forms  a  chronic  poison  of  almost  unequalled 
virulence,  both  as  an  irritant  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  also  as  a  destroyer  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  effect  of  absinthe  is  to 
produce  a  superabundant  activity  of  the  brain, 
a  cerebral  excitement,  which  at  first  is  agree- 
able ;  intoxication  comes  on  rapidly ;  the 
head  swims,  and  the  effect  produced  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  poisoning  by  a  narcotic, 
which  certainly  does  not  occur  with  an  equal 
dose  of  brandv.     With  the  absinthe-drinker. 
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as  with  the  opium-eater,  the  excitement  the 
spirit  produces  diminishes  daily  in  intensity. 
Each  day  he  is  obliged  to  augment  the  dose 
in  order  to  bring  himself  up  to  the  right 
pitch.  The  diseases  hrought  on  by  the  ex- 
cessive drinking  of  ardent  spirits  are  produced 
with  greater  rapidity  by  the  use  of  absinthe." 
The  amount  of  absinthe  consumed  in  London 
has  during  the  last  few  years  been  enor- 
mously on  the  increase.     See  Liqiteues. 

ABSINTHIN.  CisHsbOj.  The  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  wormwood  {Artemisia  alsmthium).  A 
hard  crystalline  solid,  having  an  intensely 
bitter  taste;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether.  Its  physio- 
logical effects  resemble  those  of  extract  of 
wormwood.  Dose.  J  gr.  to  2  gr.,  or  more ; 
in  dyspepsia  j  as  a  stomachic,  to  promote  the 
appetite,  &c. ;  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in 
intermitteuts ;  and  in  worms. 

ABSINTHIUM.     [L.]     See  Absinthb. 

ABSOLUTE.  Sh/ns.  Absolutus,  L.  ;  Ab- 
soiir,  Fr.;  UKDEBnraT,  G.  In  chemistiy, 
pure,  unmixed;  as  absolute  alcohol,  pure 
spirit  of  wine,  i.  e.  free  from  water. 

ABSORBED'  (-sorbd'),  Syii.  Chiiled; 
Absobb£,  Fr.  In  painting,  a  term  among 
French  connoisseurs,  to  represent  that  state  of 
a  picture  in  which  the  oil  has  sunk  into  the 
canvas  or  ground,  leaving  the  colours  '  flat,' 
and  the  touches  indistinct.  The  remedy  con- 
sists in  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  picture, 
previously  well  cleaned,  with  a  soft  sponge 
(lipped  in  a  little  drying  oil,  and  after  some 
days  varnishing  it ;  when  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  warm  room  until  perfectly  dry. 

ABSOEB'ENT.  Syn.  Absoeb'bns,  L.  ;  Ab- 
SOEBANT,  Fr. ;  Absoebieend,  Ger.  Imbibing ; 
that  imbibes  or  sucks  up;  variously  applied  in 
science  and  art.     (See  helow.) 

Absorbent  Ground.  In  painting,  a  picture- 
ground  prepared  wholly  or  chiefly  in  distemper 
or  water  colour,  in  order  that  the  redundant 
oil  in  the  colours  subsequently  applied  may  be 
immediately  '  absorbed,'  by  which  expedition 
is  permitted,  and  brilliancy  imparted  to  them. 

Absorbent  Surfaces.  In  the  arts,  these  are 
usually  rendered  non-absorbent,  preliminary 
to  their  being  bronzed,  gilded,  painted,  or  var- 
nished, by  giving  them  one,  or  more,  coats  of 
thin  size,  so  as  to  destroy  their  porosity;  care 
being  taken  to  allow  each  coat  to  become 
thoroughly  dry  beforetheapplication  of  the  next 
one ;  and  also,  finally,  to  remove  any  unabsorbed 
excess  of  size  from  the  surface,  by  means  of  a 
sponge  dipped  in  warm  water.  This  applies  to 
AlABASTEE,  PAPEE,  WOOD,  PLASTEB  CASTS, 
&c.;  and  to  walls  and  ceilinss  which  are 
not  exposed  to  tbe  weather,  and  which  there  is 
not  time  to  prepare  with  drying  oil.  See 
Beonzing,  Maps,  Vaenishiko,  &c. 

Absorption  and  consequent  adherence  in 
porous  moulds,  as  those  of  plaster,  are  usually 
prevented  by  thoroughly  saturating  the  pores 
of  the  mould  with  melted  tallow,  or  a  mixture 
of  tallow  and  bees'  wax ;  or  for  delicate  objects 


or  the  electrotype,  with  white  wax.  The  'dry 
moulds '  are  either  heated  before  the  applica- 
tion of  these  substances,  or  they  are  boiled  in 
them;  any  portion  that  may  finally  remain 
unabsorbed,  being  carefully  removed  with 
cotton-wool  or  a  soft  rag.  Another  method  is 
to  wash  the  moulds  over  two  or  three  times 
with  drying  oil,  or  to  boil  them  in  it;  after 
which  they  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  days,  to  dry  and  harden.  Before  being 
used  for  plaster,  composition,  &e.,  the  surface 
of  these  prepared  moulds  require  to  be  slightly 
moistened  with  sweet  oil. 

Plaster  moulds  are  generally  prepared  for 
sulphur,  wax,  and  gutta  percha  casts,  by 
sim|ily  placing  them  (upright)  with  the  back 
immersed  in  a  little  water,  contained  in  any 
shallow  vessel,  as  a  sancer  or  plate ;  and  let- 
ting them  remain  there  until  moisture  begins 
to  appear  on  the  surface.  The  materials  to  be 
cast,  or  moulded,  should  then  be  used  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  air-bubbles. 

The  adherence  of  wax  or  mixtures  contain- 
ing it,  and  of  gutta  percha,  is  best  prevented 
by  moistening  the  surface  of  the  mould 
(whether  of  plaster,  metal,  or  gutta  percha), 
immediately  before  use,  with  soft  soap  re- 
duced to  the  consistence  of  thin  cream  with 
water.  See  Casts,  Mouiajs,  Eleotbottpe,  &c. 

ABSORB'ENTS.  In  anatomy  and  'physiology, 
two  distinct  sets  of  small,  delicate,  transpa- 
rent vessels,  which  imbibe  or  suck  up  fluid 
substances,  and  convey  them  to  the  blood. 
They  are  termed  lacteals  or  lymphatics;  the 
former  take  up  the  chyme  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  latter  pervade  almost  every 
part  of  the  body  in  which  they  absorb  lymph. 

AbsorbentB.  In  botany  and  vegetable  phy- 
siology, the  origins  of  the  different  vessels 
constituting  the  vascular  tissue,  as  thej'  are 
found  in  the  root,  where  they  imbibe  or  suck 
up  the  nutritive  fluids  from  the  soil.  See 
Planis  and  Veoetables. 

Absorbents.  In  agriculture  and  chemistry, 
substances  which  possess  the  power  of  with- 
drawing moisture  from  the  atmosphere;  as 
soils,  argillaceous  earths,  &c.  Also  (but  less 
frequently)  substances  which  neutralise  acids ; 
as  chalk,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Absorbents  differ 
from-  '  deliquescent  salts' ;  the  latter  attract 
moisture  and  dissolve  in  it;  whilst  the  former 
merely  suck  it  into  their  pores,  as  a  sponge 
does  water.     See  Absoeption. 

Absorbents.  Syn.  Absoebek'tia,  L.  In 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  substances  which  re- 
move acidity  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Of 
these  the  principal  are— magnesia,  carbonate 
and  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  prepared  challt, 
and  the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  potash 
soda,  and  ammonia.  The  first  four  are  popul 
larly  called  earthy  absorbents ;  and  the  others, 
alkaline  absorbents.     See  Antacids. 

The  following  absorbent  mixtures  are  taken 
from  Dr  Kirby's  valuable  work,  'Selected 
Kemedies  ; 
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1.  Inriision  of  rhubarb,  1^  oz.;  componad 
spirit  nf  ammonia,  li  dr. ;  componnd  infusion 
of  pfentian  to  6  oz.  Two  tableapoonfuls  to  be 
taken  3  times  a  day. 

2.  Bicarbonate  of  potash,  1 J  dr.;  syrup,  2 
drs. ;  coropoand  spirit  ammonia,  1^  dr.;  com- 
pound infusion  of  gentian  to  6  oz.  Two 
tablegpoonfula  to  be  taken  3  times  a  day. 

3.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  1^  dr.;  spirits  of 
chloroform.  It  dr.;  infusion  of  calumba  to  6 
oz.  Two  tablespoonfula  to  be  taken  3  times 
a  day. 

ABSORP'TION.  [Eng.,Fr.]  Syn.  Absobs'tio, 
L. ;  ElNBAtroPtro,  Ger.  The  act  or  the  power 
of  absorbing,  in  various  applications.  (See 
below.) 

Absorption,  In  agriculture,  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  soils  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  more  a  soil  is  divided  by 
labour  and  vegetation,  the  greater  is  its  absor- 
bent power,  and,  consequently,  its  fertility. 
Indeed,  the  latter  chiefly  depends  on  its 
capacity  for  imbibing  moisture,  and  may  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  recent  and  disin- 
tegrated luva.  (Leslie.)  The  finely  divided 
state,  most  penetrable  by  the  delicate  fibres  of 
plants,  appears  to  derive  its  superior  power  of 
acting  on  atmospheric  vapour  from  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  surface  and  the  multiplication 
of  its  points  of  contact.  (Ure.)  This  method 
ofincreasiug  the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  well  known 
to  scientific  farmers,  and  seldom  neglected  by 
them.  (Loudon.)  That  soil  must  be  regarded 
as  the  most  fertile  which  possesses  this  power 
in  the  greatest  degree.  Garden-mould  has  the 
highest  absorbent  power  of  any  mineral  sub- 
stance.   (Leslie.) 

Process  of  ascertaining  t\ve  AB30BBENT  rowEE 
OF  BOILS,  and  other  substances.  Thoroughly 
dry  the  article  by  the  suitable  application  of  a 
heat  not  exceeding  212°  Fahr.,  continued  for 
several  hours,  and  transfer  it,  while  still 
wann,  into  a  clean  dry  phial  furnished  with  a 
perfectly  tight  ground-glass  stopper.  When 
cold,  quickly  and  cautiously  introduce  it,  along 
with  a  delicate  hygrometer,  into  a  large  wide- 
mouthed  glass  bottle,  the  atmosphere  of  which 
has  been  previously  rendered  as  damp  as 
possible,  by  suspending  a  piece  of  moistened 
rag  or  filtering  paper  in  it.  It  must  now 
be  kept  closed  for  some  hours,  when  the 
hygrometer  will  indicate  the  degree  of  dry- 
ness of  the  enclosed  air,  and,  consequently, 
the  absorbent  power  of  the  substance  ex- 
amined. 

Obi.  Experiments  of  this  nature  are  only 
relatively  correct,  and  must  be  performed  under 
exactly  similar  circumstances,  to  furnish  re- 
liable comparative  results.  The  whole  process, 
in  each  case,  must  be  as  similar  as  careful 
manipulation  can  possibly  make  them.  With 
this  reserve,  they  will  be  found  invaluable  to 
the  agriculturist. 

Absorption.  In  chemistry  the  passage  of 
gases  and  vapours  into  liquid  and  solid  sub- 
stances.   Thus,  water  absorbs  the  oxygen  of 


the  air,  lime  absorbs  water,  charcoal  absorbs 
ammoniacal  and  other  gases. 

Absorption.  In  medicine  and  toxicology,  see 
Medioikes  and  Poisons. 

Absorption.     In  'perfumery,  see   Enpleit- 

BAOE. 

Absorption.    In  physics,  see  Heat,  Light, 

BEFBiaEBATION,  &C. 

Absorption.  In  physiology  (animal  and 
vegetable),  the  function  of  sucking,  or  taking 
up,  of  appropriate  substances,  by  the  '  ab- 
sbrbent  vessels.'  It  is  one  of  the  chief  vital 
functions,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to 
convey  to  the  circulatory  organs  the  proper 
supply  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
support  and  growth  of  the  body;  and  sub- 
sequently, to  remove  and  convey  to  these 
organs  its  effete  and  useless  portions,  in 
order  to  their  ultimate  elimination  from  the 
system. 

Absorption.  In  surgery,  the  natural  process 
by  which  tumours  and  their  contents,  morbid 
growths,  and,  sometimes,  even  healthy  glands, 
&c.,  are  gradually  taken  up  and  disappear,  by 
the  action  of  the  '  absorbents.' 

Absorption  (of  Surfaces,  Moulds,  &c.).  See 
Absoebent  Subpaobs. 

ABSTEEG'ENTS.  Si/n.  Absteboen'tia,  L. 
In  medicine  and  pharmacy,  substances  which 
cleanse  or  clear  away  foulness  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  or  sores;  as  soap,  lotions,  &c. 
See  DETBEaENT,  which  has  a  nearly  similar 
meaning,  and  is  in  more  general  use. 

AC'AEI(-ri).  [L.;  prim.  Gr.]  Syn.  Acae'i- 
DAN3 ;  Aoae'ides  (dez) ;  AcABiD'iiE  (-e-e). 
In  entomology,  a  division  of  araclinidana, 
including  the  mite  and  iicli.  All  the  species 
are  either  microscopic  or  extremely  minute, 
and  possess  such  tenacity  of  life  as  to  resist 
for  some  time  the  action  of  boiling  water, 
and  to  live  with  comparative  impunity  in 
alcohol.  Leuwenhoek  had  one  that  lived  eleven 
weeks  glued  on  its  back  to  the  point  of  a 
needle,  without  food.  The  following  are  well 
known — ACABUS  AtTTCMHA'LlB,  the  harvest- 
bug  or  wheal-worm ;  A.  domes'ticits,  the 
domestic  tick  ;  A.  dysentb'bis,  the  dysentery- 
tick;  A.  EABl'lfi,  the  meal  mite  (fig.  a);  A. 
Ei"cnnja  (iTc-),  the  dog-tick;  A.  bac'chabi, 
the  sugar-mite  (fig.  4) ;  A.  8i"eo,  the  cheese- 
mite  (fig.  c)  i  A.  SCABIb'i,  the  itch-insect 
(fig.  d). 

The  irritation  of  the  skin,  caused  by  these 
vermin,  may  be  relieved  by  a  lotion  of  equal 
parts  of  sal  volatile  and  water ;  and  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  tobacco  water,  or  a  lotion  or 
ointment  of  stavesacre.  See  Itch,  Makqe, 
Pabasites,  Pediootj,  Scab,  &c. 

Acams  Farinte,  or  meal-mite  (fig.  a).  This 
insect  is  found  only  in  damaged  flour,  and  is 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  flour  of  the 
leguminosee  (beans,  peas)  than  in  that  of  the 
graminea  (wheat,  rye,  oat). 

Now  and  then  a  single  aoarus  may  occa- 
sionally be  found  in  good  flour,  but  even  one 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the 
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flour  should  afterwards  be  frequently  examined 
to  see  if  they  are  increasing. 


attaohino-  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  glass, 
and  some  at  the  bottom,  mixed  up  with  the 
copious  and  dark  sediment,  made  up  of  frag, 
ments  of  cane,  woody  fibre,  grit,  dirt,  and 
starch  granules,  which  usually  subside  on  dis- 
solving even  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  m  hot 
water.  When  first  hatched  this  acarus  is 
hardly  visible. 

Acari  of  all  sizes— that  is,  in  all  stages  of 
growth— may  be  met  with  in  most  samples  of 
sugar. 

Dr  Hassall,  in  seventy-two  samples  ot  sugar 
which  he  examined,  found  sixty-nine  contain- 
ing them. 

Acaius  Siro,  the  cheese-mite  (fig.  c).   The  dry 


Fia.  c. 


Mag.  350  diams. 
Aoarns    Sacchari,    or   mgar-mite   (fig.   I). 
\    \ 


Fig.  I. 


and  powdery  parts  of  decayed  cheese,  which  by 
careful  watching  may  very  frequently  be  seen 
in  movement,  consist  almost  wholly  of  this 
insect  and  their  eggs  in  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment. The  cheese-mite  can  hardly  be 
seen  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They 
are  very  tenacious  of  life,  even  when  kept 
without  food.  Mr  Blyth  says  that  under 
these  circumstances  "  it  is  no  uncommon  sight 
to  see  them  killing  and  devouring  each  other ; 
and  that  cheese  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  them  ; 
they  crumble  it  into  minute  pieces,  and  emit  a 
liquid  substance  which  causes  the  decayed 
parts  to  spread  speedily."  They  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  being  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  or 
by  putting  the  cheese  for  a  short  time  in 
whisky. 
Acarus  Scabiei,  the  itch-insect  (fig.  d).    The 


Mag.  260  diams. 

Most  of  the  brown  sugars  of  commerce  are  in- 
fested by  this  pest,  which  is  of  a  size  sufii- 
ciently  large  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  following  method  of  proceeding  will  lead 
to  its  detection : 

Dissolve  2  or  3  teaspoonfnls  of  sugar  in  a 
large  wineglass  ot  tepid  water,  and  let  the 
solution  remain  for  an  hour  or  so,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  the  acari  may  be 
found,  some  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  some 


Fio.  d. 


parasitic  character  of  the  disease  known  as  the 
itch  was  first  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Bononio.who 
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on  taming  oat  the  contents  of  one  of  the 
little  bladders  that  show  themselveB  between 
the  fingers  of  those  atiected  with  the  com- 
plaint, and  placing  the  fluid  under  the  micro- 
scope, discovered  a  minute  animal,  very 
nimble  in  its  movements,  covered  witli  short 
hnirs,  having  a  short  head,  ■■>  pair  of  strong 
mandibles  or  cutting-jaws,  and  eight  legs, 
terminating  in  remarkable  appendages,  each 
provided  with  a  sucker  and  sotee. 

It  has  no  eyes ;  but  when  disturbed  it 
quickly  draws  in  its  head  and  feet,  and  then 
somewhat  resembles  the  toitoise  in  appear- 
ance, its  march  being  precisely  the  same.  It 
usually  lays  sixteen  eggs,  which  are  carefully 
deposited  in  furrows  under  the  skin,  and 
ranged  in  pairs ;  these  are  hatched  in  about 
ten  days. 

"  To  find  the  itch-inseet,"  says  Mr.  Jabez 
Hogg,  "  the  operator  must  carefully  examine 
the  parts  surrounding  each  pustule ;  lie  will 
then  see  a  red  line  or  spot  communicating 
with  it;  this  part,  and  not  the  pustnle,  must 
bo  probed  with  a  fine-pointed  instrument.  The 
operator  must  not  be  disappointed  by  repeated 
failures." 

ACCIDENT'AL  COLOURS.  See  Cotoimg 
(Complementary). 

ACCIDENTS,  maek  eye.  Bathe  the  eye 
frequently  with  a  soft  piece  of  linen  rag 
dipped  in  a  lotion  composed  of  one  part  of 
tincture  of  arnica  and  seven  parts  of  water. 

Surm  and  Scalds.  Itifer  to  BcBNS  and 
SOiXDS. 

Charcoal,  combustion  of,  poisoning  by. 
liefer  to  Cabbonio  Anhtdbidb. 

Choking,  or  suffocation  from  substances 
sticking  in  the  throat.    Refer  to  Choking. 

Cut  Finger.     Refer  to  Cuts. 

Precautions  against  Mres.    Refer  to  Fibks. 

Precautions  against  Lightning.  To  take 
refuge  under  a  tree  during  a  thunderstorm 
accompanied  by  lightning  Is  to  expose  oneself 
to  ft  double  danger — firstly,  because  by  keeping 
the  clothes  dry  these  are  prevented  becoming 
the  non-conductors  they  would  be  if  damp ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  tree,  serving  as  a 
point  of  attraction  for  the  lightning,  conducts 
it  to  the  ground,  and  in  doing  so  frequently 
rends  tlie  trunks  or  branches,  and  kills  any 
person  or  animal  who  happens  to  be  close  to, 
or  in  contact  with,  it  at  the  time. 

Never,  therefore,  if  overtaken  by  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  fly  to  the  dangerous- 
cover  of  a  tree,  pillar,  hoy-rick,  wall,  or 
hedge,  but  seek  shelter  in  the  nearest  dwell- 
ing; or  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  get  to  a  part 
of  the  road  or  field  where  there  is  no  object 
to  attract  the  lightning,  and  there  remain  till 
the  storm  has  expended  itself.  Also  avoid  par- 
ticularly the  proximity  of  iron  gates,  pali- 
sades, bronze  statues,  bell  wires,  iron  railings, 
and  such  like,  When  in  the  house,  do  not  sit 
or  stand  near  the  windows,  doors,  or  walls, 
but  place  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
unless  there  should  be  a  lamp  or  chandelier 


hanging  from  the  ceiling.  Franklin  recom- 
mends persons  to  keep  away  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fireplaces. 

Treatment  of  persons  struck  by  lightning. 
In  case  of  any  person  being  struck  by  light- 
ning, immediately  strip  th6  body  and  throw 
bucketsful  of  cold  water  over  it  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes;  continued  frictions  and  in- 
halations of  the  lungs  must  also  be  employed, 
and  electricity  should  be  tried  if  it  be  possible. 

Accidents  by  Poison.  The  means  to  be 
adopted  in  eases  where  poison  is  taken,  if  the 
poison  be  known,  are  embodied  in  the  anti- 
dotes, which  will  be  found  given  in  this  volume 
under  the  respective  poisons. 

Under  all  circumstances,  however,  medical 
aid  should  be  sought  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, since  many  of  the  antidotes  themselves 
being  of  h  dangerous,  if  not  poisonous,  cha- 
racter, should  only  be  administered  under 
medical  supervision.  Pending  the  arrival  of 
the  doctor,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving 
an  emetic,  consisting  of  a  teaspooiiful  of  flour 
of  mustard  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  sup- 
plemented by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water, 
and  ticklini;  the  throat  with  the  finger  if 
necessary. 

Fish  poisoning.  It  is  a  not  unfrequent 
occnrrence  to  find  fish  when  eaten  giving  rise 
to  a  species  of  poisoning  of  a  more  or  less  vio- 
lent form,  such  as  a  sense  of  weight  at  the 
stomach,  accompanied  with  nausea,  vertigo, 
headache,  heat  about  the  head  and  eyes,  pains 
in  the  stomach,  thirst,  and  often  iin  eruption 
of  the  skin  resembling  nettle-rasb.  These 
symptoms  may  be  sometimes  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  fish  itself;  sometimes  tu  its  being  iu  a 
state  unfit  to  be  taken  as  food,  as,  for  instance, 
when  it  is  in  a  stale  or  decomposing  condition ; 
and  occasionally  to  the  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion of  those  who  partake  of  it,  even  if  in  a 
perfectly  fresh  condition.  Whenever  any  of 
the  symptoms  above  described  follow  from 
eating  fish,  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water  (a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard  in  half  a  pint  of  water) 
should  be  administered.  If  subsequently  a 
rash  should  appear,  it  would  be  well  to  take  a 
dose  of  brisk  purgative  medicine,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  few  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  3  or  4 
times  during  the  day. 

Poisonous  Mushrooms.  The  same  treatment 
should  be  followed  as  for  fish.  With  some 
people  the  edible  mushroom  acts  as  a  poison. 

Sinks.  See  that  these  be  securely  trapped, 
and  in  the  event  of  any  unpleasant  smell  from 
them,  pour  down  some  disinfectant,  such  as 
chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  or  Condy's 
fluid.  The  foul  emanations  from  a  sink  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  of  a  most  dangerous  and 
pestilential  nature. 

Accidents  to  Children.  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  casualties  to  which  children  are  exposed 
are  given  above,  together  with  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  their  being  over- 
taken by  any  of  them.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  forms  of  disaster  which  seem  more  espe- 
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Of  these  we  may 


cially  peculiar  to  children, 
eelect — 

Smallomng  a  piece  of  broken  glass.  In 
this  case  avoid  giving  purgatives,  but  give 
solid  farinaceous  food,  so  as  to  envelope  the 
glass  and  enable  it  to  pass  through  the  bowels 
without  causing  injury  by  coming  in  contact 
with  them. 

Swallowing  a  coin.  Give  a  dose  or  two  of 
castor  oil,  and  examine  the  stools  until  the 
coin  is  perceived. 

A  small  coin  siicHTig  in  the  windpipe. 
Seize  the  child  by  the  legs,  letting  his  head 
hang  downwards,  then  administer  several 
brisk  blows  on  the  back  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  when  very  frequently  the  coin  will  be 
coughed  out  of  tbe  mouth  and  on  to  the  floor. 
If  this  plan  do  not  succeed,  send  immediately 
for  medical  aid. 

ACCLI'MATE,  or  ACCLI'MATISE.  In  botam/ 
and  zoology,  to  inure  a  plant  or  animal  to  a 
climate  to  which  it  is  not  indigenous.  When 
so  inured  it  is  said  to  be  acoiimateb.  In 
medicine,  to  habituate  the  body  to  a  foreign 
climate,  so  that  it  may  not  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  its  endemic  diseases ;  or  to  become  so  ha- 
bituated. Thus,  a  person  who  has  resided 
several  years  at  New  Orleans  without  an  attack 
of  yellow  fever,  or  having  had  an  attack  has 
satisfactorily  recovered,  is  said  to  be  aocii'ma- 
TISBD. 

ACCOMTANIMEiraS.  In  cooTcery  and 
houaeTceeping,  see  Trimmings. 

ACCUMTTLA'TIOH.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Aoou 
mitla'tio,  L.  In  medicine,  a  term  applied 
when  the  effects  of  the  first  dose  of  any  sub- 
stance still  continue  when  the  second  is  ad- 
ministered (accumulation  of  action) ;  or  when 
several  doses  of  insoluble  substances  remain 
inactive  iu  the  system  until  their  energy  is 
developed  by  chemical  influence  (accumulation 
of  doses).    See  Medicines,  Poisons,  &c. 

ACE^H'AIANS.  Syn.  Aoeph'ala,  Guv.  In 
malacology,  a  class  of  aquatic  moUusca,  having 
no  apparent  head,  but  a  mouth  between  the 
folds  of  their  mantle.  Several  of  them,  as  the 
oyster,  cockle,  mussel,  scallop,  &c.,  are  con- 
sumed for  food. 

ACERB'IIT.  Syn.  Aoeeb'itas,  L.  ;  Acee- 
BIT^,  Fr. ;  Hbbbiq-keit,  Ger.  In  chemistry, 
ha.,  sourness,  with  bitterness  and  astringency, 
or  harshness.  See  CiDBB,  Fbuit,  Wine, 
&c. 

ACEEBO'S  ANTI- RHEUMATIC  AND 
ANTI-GATARIIH  OIL.  For  various  horse 
diseases.  Gum  euphorbium,  10  parts  ;  abso- 
lute alcohol,  10  parts ;  olive  oil,  80  parts. 
Digest  in  a  warm-water  bath  for  24  hours, 
then  boil  until  all  the  spirit  has  evaporated, 
and,  when  cold,  strain  through  cotton. 
(Hager.) 

ACEH'IDES.  Plasters  that  do  not  contain 
wax. 

ACES'CENT.  Syns.  Acbs'oens,  L.  ;  Aces- 
cent, Aigeelet,  Fr. ;  Saitblich,  Ger.  In 
chemistry,  &e.,  growing  sour;  slightly  tart  or 


acid  J  having  a  tendency  to  sourness,  or  to 
run  into  the  acetic  fermentation,  as  tmne, 
beer,  malt-wort,  &e.  Hence,  aces'cenoe  or 
ACES'oENor  (acescen'tia,  L.;  aeescense,  aig- 
reur,  Fr.;  siiurlichheit,  Ger.),  the  tendency  to 
become  slightly  acid,  or  the  quality  of  being 
so.  See  AOBTiriCATION,  MAM-HdiroBS.WiNE, 

ACETA"RIOTIS    (-tare'-e-us).      Used    for 
salads  (as  plants);  relating  to  salads  (which 

0- 

ACETATE  (as'-).    Syn.  Aob'tas,  L.  ;  Ace- 
tate,   Fr.;    EssiGSAUEB    SAME,    Ger.      In 
chemistry,  a  salt  consisting  of  CjHjOj  (some- 
times called  the  acid-radical  of  the  acetates) 
with  hydrogen,  u  metal,  or  a  compound  basic 
radical;  e.g., 
Hydrogen  acetate  (acetic  acid)  HC2H3O2 
Potassium  acetate      ....  KCjHjO^ 
Lead  (plumbic)  acetate  .    .    .  Pb(C2Hg03>2 
Ammonium  acetate    ....  NH4(J2h3tj.j 
Salts   of   acetic   acid   (HC3H3O2)  with  the 
alkaloids  are  likewise  termed  acetates ;  e.g.. 
Morphia  acetate  .  CijHigNOa  .  C^fi-s 
Prep.   That  of  the  commercial  acetates,  and 
of  many  others,  is  noticed  under  the  respective 
metals.     In  general,  they  may  all  be  formed 
by  direct  solution  of  the  carbonate,  hydrate 
or  oxide  of  the  metal  whose  acetate  it  is  de- 
sired to  form,  in  dilute  acetic  acid ;  or  from  a 
solution  of  an  acetate  and  of  another  salt  of 
the  metal,  by  double  decomposition.    In  either 
case,  tile  resulting  solution  must  be  carefully 
evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  and,  where  pos- 
sible, ciystalfised. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  All  the  neutral  acetates,  except 
those  of  molybdenum  and  tungsten,  are  more 
or  less  soluble  in  water,  several  so  much  so  as  to 
be  uncrystallizable ;  many  dissolve  in  alcohol ; 
they  suffer  decomposition  at  a  dull  red  heat, 
and  by  distillation,  at  that  temperature,  yield 
acetone  and  water,  or  acetone  and  acetic  acid, 
and  leave  a  carbonaceous  residuum ;  at  a  full 
red-heat,  those  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  are  con- 
verted into  carbonates,  whilst  the  other  me- 
tallic acetates  leave  behind  the  pure  metal,  or 
its  oxide.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
acetates  soon  turn  mouldy  and  suffer  decom- 
position. No  more  of  them  should,  there- 
fore, be  dissolved  at  once  than  is  required  for 
immediate  use. 

Char.,  tests,  S(c.  The  acetates  are  known 
— 1.  By  evolving  fumes  of  acetic  acid,  recog- 
nisable by  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  odour, 
on  the  addition  of  strong  sulphuric  acid : — 8. 
By  evolving  the  vapour  of  acetic  ether  (krajwn 
by  its  peculiar  and  agreeable  odour)  vThen 
heated  with  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 

AC'ETATED  (as'-).  In  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy, combined  or  impregnated  with  acetic 
acid  or  vinegar. 

ACE'TIC.  Syn.  Ace'tictts,  L. ;  Acetiqtte, 
Fr.  Of  or  relating  to  vinegar;  made  with 
acetic  acid,  as  perfumes,  &c.    (See  below.) 
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ACETIC  ACID.  HCjHjOj.  Si/n.  Pteo- 
i-ia'inioTrs  acid  (j>ure);   Acid  of  viNKaAUj 

ACIDCM  ACB'tICUM,  L.  ;  ACIDE  ACBTI(JI7B, 
Fr. ;  ACIBO  AOBTICO,  It. ;  ESSIOSAUEE,  Ger. ; 
AZYHzutTB,  Dut. ;  EiSBl.,  Sax.  When  free  from 
water  it  crystallises  on  cooling,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished as — Acetic  htdbate,  Ht'dbatbd 

AOBTIO  acid,  MoKOHT'DBATBD  A.  A.,  Gla'CIAI 
A.  A.,    MONOHTDEATHD   A.    A.,  Ace'tHM  OlA- 

oia'le,  Aoiditm  acb'tiodm  g.,  li.,  &c.  The 
sour  principle  of  vinegar. 

Var,  Commercial  acetic  acid  is  found  under 
the  form  of  the  pure  acid  of  the  chemist  and 
pharmaceutist  (glacial  and  dilute),  and  of 
vinegar,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
which  are  noticed  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Sources.  Fermented  liquors;  the  vinegars 
of  commerce;  alcoholic  liquors;  wood,  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  as  pyroligneous  acid,  by 
distillation ;  the  commercial  acetates  of  soda, 
potassa,  lime,  lead,  copper,  &c.  The  pure 
acetic  acid  of  the  chemist  and  of  commerce 
is  almost  wholly  obtained  from  the  acetates, 
either  by  the  action  of  a  strong  acid,  which 
seizes  on  the  base,  setting  the  acid  free ;  or, 
hy  dry  distillation,  in  which  the  high  degree 
of  heat  employed  separates  the  acetic  acid 
from  the  base  in  the  form  of  vapour.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol. 

Prep.  The  following  are  the  principal  pro- 
cesses at  present  adopted  to  obtain  pure  acetic 
acid : — 

1.  From  the  Acetates  in  the  moist  way : — 

a.  From  ACETATE  OT  SODA : — 

1.  Commercial  acetate  of  soda  (».  e.,  the 
*  pure  acetate  '  of  tlie  pyroligneous  acid 
woi'ks),  in  crystals,  is  put  into  the  body  of 
a  stout  copper  still,  and  a  deep  cavity  being 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  muss,  about  35J  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  a  sp.  gr.  ni  not  less  than 
1"84  is  poured  in  ;  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are 
then  thrown  in  upon  the  acid,  and  the  whole 
briskly  agitated,  lor,  a  very  short  time,  with  a 
large  wooden  spatula ;  the  head  of  the  still  is 
next  luted  on,  and  the  distillation  conducted 
at  a  gentle  heat,  the  receiver  being  change<l 
as  soon  as  the  distilUte  begins  to  acquire  a 
slight  empyreumatio  odour.  The  product, 
when  the  process  is  well  managed,  is  an  almost 
colourless  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  fully  1'05,  con- 
taining about  40^  of  glacial  acid,  or  between 
34J  and  35  J  of  anhydrous  acid.  Any  trace  of 
colour  or  empyreuma  is  removed  hy  agitation 
with  some  well-washed  and  recently  ignited 
vegetable  charcoal,  or  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  recently  ignited  purified  animal  char- 
coal, and  subsequently  passing  it  through  a 
prepared  calico  bag-filter;  or  by  allowing  it 
to  stand,  for  about  a  fortnight,  in  barrels 
containing  some  beech-wood  chips;  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  sale,  either  as  the  ordi- 
nary acetic  acid  or  pnre  pyroligneous  acid 
of  commerce,  or  (on  dilution,  &c.)  as  vine- 

2.  The  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'05   (obtained  as 


above)  is  distilled  with  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, the  distillate  being  run  into  a  refrigera- 
tor ;  the  crystals  that  form  are  drained  at  a 
temperature  below  4iO°  or  45°  Fahr.,  and  after 
removal  to  a  warmer  temperature,  where  they 
liquefy,  and  agitation  with  a  little  peroxide  of 
lead,  are  submitted  to  a  second  distillation,  as 
before;  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  whole 
of  the  acid  crystallises  at  51°  Pahr.  The 
product  is  the  glacial  acetic  acid  of  com- 
merce. 

Ohs.  The  above  are  the  processes  usually 
adopted,  on  the  large  scale,  in  this  country. 

3.  (M.  Mollerat's  process — without  distilla- 
tion.) Pure  commercial  acetate  of  soda,  in 
coarse  powder,  is  placed  in  a  hard  glazed 
stoneware  or  glass  pan  or  receiver  set  in  a 
cool  situation,  and  S5%  or  36J  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  1°843,  added,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  acid  may  flow  under 
the  powder,  and  little  heat  be  generated  by 
the  operation;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  (covered)  for  some  hours, 
when  crystalline  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda 
are  found  covering  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  hydrated  acetic  acid,  partly 
liquid  and  partly  in  crystals,  the  upper  portion. 
The  temperature  being  now  slightly  raised  to 
a  point  just  suflScient  to  cause  the  liquefaction 
of  the  crystals  of  acetic  acid  (('.  e.,  to  from  62° 
to  65°  Fahr.),  the  flnid  is  poured  off,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  pure  acetate  of  lime 
added  to  it  gradually,  until  it  ceases  to  yield 
any  trace  of  free  sulphuric  acid  on  evapora- 
tion. After  sufficient  repose  it  is  carefully 
decanted  for  use.  An  excellent  commercial 
strong  acetic  acid  is  thus  obtained,  without 
distillation,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  in  acetic  acid;  and  from  which 
glacial  acid  may  be  procured  by  refrigeration. 
If,  however,  the  process  be  badly  managed,  or 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  be  not  care- 
fully observed,  the  product  will  be  contami- 
nated with  either  a  little  sulphuric  acid  or 
saline  matter.  It  is  also  important  to  the 
success  of  this  process  that  it  be  performed 
in  a  cool  apartment,  and  in  well-cooled  vessels. 
Perfectly  pure  acetic  acid  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  rectification  from  this  acid.  The 
above  plan  of  superseding  a  troublesome  dis- 
tillation is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
yet  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of  acetic 
acid. 

4.  (Liebig's  process.)  Pare  acetate  of  soda, 
thoroughly  dried  and  finely  powdered,  3  parts, 
is  placed  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  9'7  parts,  poured 
over  it  through  the  tubulature.  One  eighth 
of  the  acetic  acid  passes  over  by  the  heat  de- 
veloped by  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients. 
The  heat  of  a  sand  bath  is  next  applied  and 
continued  until  the  contents  of  the  retort 
become  quite  liquid.  The  distillate,  carefiilly 
rectified,  yields  two  parts  of  pure  acid,  con- 
taining only  20  per  cent,  of  water.  On  ex- 
posing the  latter  portion  which  comes  over  in 
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a  closed  vessel  to  a  temperature  below  40° 
Fahr.,  crystals  of  hydrated  acetic  acid  are 
deposited.  The  weaker,  or  liquid  portion, 
beiiig  poured  oif,  the  crystals  are  again  melted 
and  re-crystallised  by  cooling.  The  crystals  of 
the  last  operation,  separated  from  the  liquid, 
and  carefully  drained  in  a  cool  and  closed 
vessel,  are  perfectly  pure  hydrated  acetic 
acid. 


Ohs.  The  above  is  an  excellent  process  f  or 
obtaining  a  chemically  pure  acid.  The  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  left  from  the  process  may 
be  recovered  by  distillation;  or  the  whole  re- 
siduum may  be  employed  in  a  second  distilla- 
tion with  fresh  acetate. 

Althougb  a  retort  is  recommended  by 
Liebig  for  the  distillation,  and  is  usually 
adopted,  on  the  small  scale,  for  the  purpose,  a 


(C)  A  Liebig's  CondeDBer. 
(The  other  reference  letters  are  self-explanatory,) 


flaslj  closed  by  a  cork  perforated  by  two  tubes, 
as  exhibited  by  the  engr.,  will  be  found  more 
convenient  and  safe;  as  the  product  is  then 
less  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  the '  spirting' 
of  the  iugiedieuts  over  the  brim  of  the  vessel. 
The  heat  of  a  diffused  gas-flame  may  also  be 
often  advantageously  substituted  for  a  sand 
bath. 

J.  From  ACETATE  OF  POTASH  : — 
1.  Acetate  of  potash  (fused  and  powdered) 
is  placed  in  a  still,  or  other  suitable  vessel,  and 
50^  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  ('  oil  of 
vitriol'  of  fully  1-84.  sp.  gr.)  being  added,  the 
mixture  is  distilled  to  dryness,  as  before.  The 
product  is  50  to  51J  of  the  weight  of  the  ace- 
tate employed,  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1'0735  to 
1'074,  containing  about  66^  of  anhydrous  acetic 
acid,  or  nearly  80^  of  ordinary  glacial  acid. 
By  rectification  from  a  little  dried  acetate  of 
lead  a  perfectly  pure  acid  of  almost  any 
strength  may  be  obtained.  The  ingredients 
are  nearly  in  equiv.  proportions. 
c.  From  acetate  of  lead  : — 

1.  (Ure.)  Take  of  dried  acetate  of  lead,  4 
parts;  strongest  oil  of  vitriol,  1  part.  Distil 
slowly  to  dryness.  Nearly  equal  to  the 
last. 

2.  (Liebig.)  Acetate  of  lead,  3  parts ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  8  parts ;  as  before. 

3.  (Dollfuss'    Concentrated    Acetic  Acid.) 


Take  of  dried  acetate  of  lead,  12  oz. ;  sulphu- 
ric acid,  6  oz. ;  distil  7  ounces. 

d.  From  acetate  op  lime  : — 

1.  (Cliristl.)  Raw  acetate  or  pyrolignate 
of  lime  (prepared  by  Volckel's  process),  100 
parts,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  (20° 
Baum^,  or  sp.  gr.  1-1515),  120  parts;  and 
after  12  hours,  distilled  in  a  copper  vessel, 
with  a  gradually  applied  heat.  The  product 
is  100  parts  or  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  8°  Baumi 
(sp.  gr.  1-0556),  containing  about  47^  of  hy- 
drated acid,  only  slightly  coloured  and  empy- 
reumatic,  fit  for  various  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  advantage  of  this  process  is  the 
low  price  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  pro- 
duct not  being  contaminated  with  sulphuric 
or  sulphurous  acid. 

Obs.  It  will  be  found  that  pyrolignate  of 
lime  generally  contains  60J  to  VOJ  of  neutral 
acetate;  but  should  it  contain  either  more 
or  less,  a  proportionate  quantity  must  be  em- 
ployed. When  the  proper  proportions  are 
used  the  distillate  gives  only  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible turbid  cloud  when  tested  with  nitrate 
of  silver.  If  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  has 
the  sp.  gr.  1-16,  a  less  quantity  being  em- 
ployed, the  product  will  have  the  sp.  gr.  of 
1-058  to  1-061,  and  will  then  contain  from  48 
to  51J  of  the  monohydrate,  or  41  or  42ft  of 
anhydrous  acetic  acid.    The  resin  sometimes 
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fcrnnd  floBtinj"  on  the  mixed  ingredients  should 
be  csrefully  removed,  by  Ekimming,  before 
distillation. 

As  Bcid  of  the  above  strength  is  rarely  re- 
quired, and  Rs  the  distillation  is  more  easily 
conducted  when  the  ingredients  are  less  con- 
centrated, a  little  water  may  be  conveniently 
added  cither  before  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
distillation.  Hence  the  following  proportions 
have  been  recommended  : — 

2.  (Volckel.)  Acetate  of  lime  (as  last),  100 
parts;  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  l'I6),  90  to 
95  parts ;  water,  25  parts ;  mix,  and  proceed 
as  before.  Prod.  96  to  98  parts  of  an  excel- 
lent acid,  well  adapted  to  trading  purposes, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  about  I'OSO,  and  containing 
nearly  40 J  of  hydrated  acetic  acid.  It  has 
been  correctly  remarked,  that  the  acetic  acid 


produced  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  ah.ays  of 
better  quality  than  that  produced  with  sul. 
phuric  acid  ;  being  not  only  less  coloured,  but 
also  entirely  free  from  sulphurous  acid.  The 
distillation  uniformly  proceeds  with  ease  and 
regularity,  and  the  whole  of  the  acetic  acid 
passes  over  between  212°  and  248°  Fahr. ;  by 
which  the  danger  of  contamination  with  other 
products,  resulting  from  a  high  degree  of  heat, 
is  obviated. 

3.  An  Acetic  acid  sufficiently  strong  and 
pure  for  many  ordinary  purposes  may  be  ob- 
tained without  distillation,  by  pouring  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  60  parts,  diluted  with  water, 
5  parts,  on  well-dried  acetate  of  lime,  100 
parts  J  digesting,  with  occasional  agitation  in 
a  close  vessel,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and 
straining  the  remainder. 


A,  Fumnce. 

B  B  B  B,  Glass  receivers. 

C,  Stoneware  retort. 

D,  Bottle  contaiiiini^  vinegar. 

B E  BE,  Basins  Gontaining  water. 
I'FFF,  Supports  for  basins. 

II.  From  the  Acetates  by  dry  disiillation 
with  a  sulphate : — 

a.  From  aobtate  of  lead  : — 

1.  Acetate  of  lead  (dried),  5  parts;  and 
sulphate  of  iron  (gently  calcined),  2  parts; 
are  separately  powdered ;  and  after  thoi-ough 
mixture,  carefully  distilled,  by  the  heat  of  a 
sand  bath,  into  a  well-cooled  receiver.  An 
economical  process  fur  a  strong  acid,  under 
certain  circumstances;  but  one  now  seldom 
adopted. 

2.  (BardoUier's  Strong  Acetous  acid.)  Dried 
acetate  of  lead,  10  oz. ;  calcined  green  vitriol, 
12  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

4.  From  the  acetates  Or  ooppee: — By 
substituting  acetate  or  diacetate  of  copper,  in 
equiv.  proportions,  or  better  with  excess  of 
the  sulphate.     Seldom  used. 

c.  From  acetate  oe  potash,  ns  the  last. 

III.  From  Vae  Acetates  per  se : — 

a.  From  acetate  oe  coppek: — Aboma- 
Tio  vt;   Spibit  oe  VEBBiGEisf;  Spieitus 

TEK'BBlsf,  L. ;   ESPEIT  DE  TENUS,  Fr.  ;  Aoi- 

DTTM  ace'ticttm.  Ph.  L.  1787.)  Process. 
Carefully  dry  crystallised  verdigris  (diace- 
tate of  copper)  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and 
introduce  it  into  a  large  stoneware  retort 
(see  engr.),  the  bottom  of  which  has  been 
previously  coated  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
horse-dung,  to  render  it  more  capable  of  stAnd- 1 
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G,  Welter  safety-tube. 

H,  Supply-pipe  of  cold  water. 

1 1 1 1,  Cocka  to  supply  water  to  the  basins. 

J,  Water  main. 

L,  Adopter  connecting  retort  and  globes. 


ing  the  fire.     Next  place  it  in  a  suitable  fur- 
nace, and  connect  it,  by  an  adapter,  with  3  or 
4  double  tubulated  globes,   the  last  of  which 
must  be  furnisl'ed  w^ith  a  verti<;al  tubulature, 
to  which  a  double  Welter's  safety-tube  should 
be  adapted ;  the  other  end  being  immersed  in 
a  basin  half-filled  with   distilled  vinegar  or 
water,  while  the  funnel  portion  communicates 
with  the  atmosphere.    Then  place  each  globe 
in  a  basin  of  water,  kept  cool  by  a  stream 
constantly  passing  through  it ;  add  cover  the 
upper  portion  with   cloths  kept  continually 
wet  with  cold  water.     After  15  or  20  hours, 
fire  inay  be  applied,  and  must  be  so  regulated 
that  the  drops  follow  each  other  with   con- 
siderable rapidity  from  the  end  of  the  adapter, 
whilst  the  bubbles  of  air  cause  no  inconveni- 
ence at  the  other  end  of  the  apparatus.     If 
otherwise,  the  fire  must  be  damped  a   little. 
The  operation  should  be  continued,  and  the 
fire  gradually  increased,   until  vapour  ceases 
to  come  over,  known  by  the  globes  gradually 
cooling,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace.    The  operation  being    concluded,   the 
whole  may  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  acid 
collected  preparatory  to    rectification.     This 
may  be  eft'ected  in  a  similarly  arranged  appa- 
ratus,  except  that  it  must  be  wholly  of  glass ; 
and  the  retort  should  not  be  much  more  than 
half-filled.    The  operation  must  now  be  very 
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carefully  conducted,  and  discontinued  before 
barely  the  whole  of  the  acid  has  distilled  over ; 
aa  the  last  portion  is  apt  to  injure  the  flavour 
and  colour  of  the  rest.  The  first  portions 
which  come  over  are  very  weak,  and  should  be 
kept  separate,  until  the  sp.  gr,  reaches  to 
about  1'372,  when  the  receiver  should  be 
changed,  and  the  product  collected  in  separate 
portions,  as  noticed  below. 

Ohs.  Good  diacetate  of  copper  yields,  by 
careful  management,  at  a  temperature  of  400° 
to  560°  Fahr.,  fully  one  half  its  weight  of  a 
greenish-coloured  acid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  about 
1'061,  containing  above  50^  of  hydrated  acetic 
acid,  or  43^  of  anhydrous  acid.  20  lbs.  of  the 
ordinary  acetate  yields  91  lbs.  of  this  rough 
acid,  leaving  a  residuum  of  about  6i  lbs.  of 
metallic  copper  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal,  in 
the  retort ;  the  remainder  (nearly  Tirths  of  the 
acid  in  the  acetate)  being  decomposed  by  the 
heat,  and  lost.  This  9i  lbs.  of  crude  acid  yields 
by  rectification,  and  dividing  the  products,  i  lb. 
of  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1'023 ;  3  lbs.  of  the  sp. 
gr.  1-042 ;  and  6  lbs.  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-065 ;  ex- 
clusive of  a  little  acetone  which  comes  over 
with  it.  In  the  first  distillation,  the  strongest 
acid  is  found  in  the  third  receiver,  and  the 
weakest  in  the  first.  The  acid  obtained  in 
this  way  is  always  accompanied  with  a  little 
flagrant  pyro-acetic  spii-it ;  which  renders  it 
preferable  for  aromatic  vinegar  and  perfumery. 
It  dissolves  camphor,  resins,  and  essential  oils 
with  facility.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  me- 
thods of  obtaining  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the 
product  is  still  preferred  for  some  purposes. 
It  is  the  KADICAI.  TINEOAB  of  tlie  alchemists, 
and  it  is  that  which  is  preferred  by  the  per- 
fumers. Well-dried  acetate  of  lead,  or  of  iron, 
as  well  as  several  other  acetates,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  acetate  of  copper  in  the  above 
process ;  but  are  less  economical  and  conve- 
nient. In  all  cases,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  over-firing,  as  thereby  the 
quiintity  obtained  is  lessened,  and  the  quality 
injured.  The  residuum  of  the  distillation 
is  pyrophoric  and  frequently  inflames  spon- 
taneously, on  exposure  to  the  air.  Due 
caution  ■  ainst  be  therefore  observed  regard- 
ing it. 

IV.  From  Wood,  by  dr^  distillation.  See 
PyBOiiGNEOTTS  AoiD.  The  preparation  of  the 
purified  acid,  by  converting  it  into  an  acetate, 
and  subsequent  distillation  with  a  strong  acid, 
is  noticed  above. 

V.  From  Alcohol.  (Alcohol  viNEGAE,  Gbb- 
MAN  ACETIC  ACID.)  In  a  bell-glass,  or  an 
oblong  glass  ease,  perforated  shelves  are  ar- 
ranged, a  few  inches  apart,  one  above  another, 
on  which  are  placed  a  number  of  small  flat 
dishes  of  porcelain,  earthenware,  or  wood. 
These  dishes  are  filled  with  spirit  of  wine  or 
dilute  alcohol ;  and  over  each  is  suspended  a 
watch-glass  or  capsule  containing  a  portion  of 
platinum-black ;  the  whole  being  arranged  so 
that  the  platinum-black  and  the  surface  of 
the  alcohol  are  not  more  than  li  to  2  inches 


apart.  Strips  of  porous  paper  are  next  so  hung 
in  the  case,  that  their  bottom  edges  are_  im- 
mersed in  the  spirit,  to  promote  evaporation; 
and  lastly,  the  apparatus,  loosely  covered,  is 
set  in  a  light  place  at  a  temperature  of  from 


70°  to  90°  Fahr. — the  sunshine,  when  conve- 
nient. In  a  short  time  the  temperature  of  the 
platinum  rises,  and  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  begins ;  and  the  condensed  vapour  trickles 
down  the  sides  of  the  glass  and  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  whence  it  is  removed  once 
or  twice  a  day,  (See  engr.)  The  product  of 
a  case  of  twelve  cubic  feet  content,  with  7  or  8 
oz.  of  platinum-powder,  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing daily,  if  well  managed,  nearly  1'31  lb.  of 
hydrated  acetic  acid  from  1  lb.  of  absolute 
alcohol ;  25  lbs.  of  platinum-powder  and  300 
lbs.  of  alcohol  will,  in  like  manner,  furnish  a 
daily  supply  of  nearly  350  lbs.  of  pure  acid, 
and  of  other  strengths  in  proportion.  Theo- 
retically, the  product  should  be  130  parts  of 
the  hydrated  acid  for  every  100  parts  of  alcohol 
consumed ;  but  this  is  never  quite  obtained  in 
practice,  owing  to  a  small  portion  of  the  al- 
cohol mixing  with  the  newly  formed  acid, 
and  escaping  decomposition;  and  from 
another  small  portion  of  both  the  alcohol, 
and  of  the  newly  formed  aldehyd,  being 
carried  off  by  the  air  that  permeates  the 
apparatus.  The  platinum-powder  does  not 
waste,  and  the  most  inferior  spirit  may  gene- 
rally be  employed. 

Rationale.  In  this  process,  the  alcohol  (aa 
in  other  cases  of  acetification)  is  first  con- 
verted into  aldehyd ;  and  this,  as  rapidly  as 
formed,  absorbs  oxygen  and  passes  into  hy- 
drated acetic  acid.  The  simultaneous  forma- 
tion of  aldehyd  during  the  oxygenation  of 
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that  Already  furmed,  may  be  detected  by  its 
odour. 

04*.  During  the  mutual  action  of  the  plati- 
num-black and  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  the 
temperature  increases,  and  continues  to  do  so 
until  all  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  en- 
closed in  tlie  case  is  consumed,  when  the  ace- 
tification  stops.  On  opening  the  case  for  a 
short  time,  to  admit  of  a  fresli  supply  of  air, 
the  operation' recommences,  tlms  showing  its 
dependence  on  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
For  this  transmutation,  100  grains  of  alcohol 
require  71  grains  (equal  to  200  cubic  inches)  of 
oxygen,  or  about  lUOO  cubic  inches  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  To  render  the  process  continuous 
and  rapid,  a  fresli  supply  of  air  must,  there- 
fore, be  constantly  provided.  This  may  be 
effected  by  either  having  a  loosely  covered 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  case,  and  several 
much  smaller  ones  near  its  lower  part;  or 
(and  prefcrubly)  by  means  of  two  small  glass 
tubes  passing  through  the  lid  or  cover,  one 
of  which  ttrminates  just  below  the  point 
of  insertion,  whilst  the  other  divides  into 
branches  which  reiich  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  bottom,  us  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. In  this  way  a  very  slow  current 
of  fresh  uir  will  always  be  kept  up  in  the 
apparatus. 

In  practice,  we  find,  that  by  loosely  spread- 
ing the  platinum-black  on  pieces  of  platiuum- 
gauze,  and  supporting  these  ou  small  tripods 
or  burs  of  glass  or  porcelain  (or  even  wood), 
the  watch-glasses  and  their  troublesome  sns- 
peusiou  may  be  dispensed  with  j  as  also  may  be 
the  strip  of  porous  paper,  provided  a  tempera- 
ture of  not  less  than  90°  Fahr.  be  maintained 
in  the  case  or  acetifier,  which  may  easily  be 
done  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat  in 
the  absence  of  sunshine.  On  the  large  scale, 
a  case  of  wood  with  a  glass  roof,  or  even  a 
wcU-seasoned  cask  or  vat  may  be  cmplnyed, 
in  which  case  the  temperature  of  the  appa- 
ratus must  bo  kept  up  either  by  means  of 
steam-pipes  or  flues,  or  by  the  supply  of  warm 
air.  On  the  small  scale,  a  hand  bell-glass  placed 
on  a  dish,  with  a  single  watch-glass  or  piece 
of  platinum-gauze,  and  a  single  capsule  con- 
taining alcohol,  may  be  used,  provided  the 
bell-glass  he  supported  on  three  very  small 
wedges,  to  admit  of  "  supply  of  air.  A  mo- 
dification of  this  is 
sometimes  employed,  in 
which  the  alcohol  is 
supplied,  in  drops,  to 
the  platinum-black,  by 
means  of  a  long,  tu- 
bular funnel  passing 
through  the  mouth  of 
the  bell-glass,  and  hav- 
ing its  lower  extremity 
drawn  to  a  very  fine 
point,  as  shown  in  the 
engr.  To  ensure  success, 
tho  platinum -black  should  he  either  fresh-pre- 
pared, or  recently  washed  and  very  gently 


heated,  before  placing  it  in  the  acetifier. 
Spongy  platinum,  though  ordered  by  many 
chemical  compilers,  does  not  answer  well  for 
this  process. 

By  the  above  elegant  and  economical  pro- 
cess, perfectly  pure  acetic  acid  of  consider  ible 
strength  may  be  produced  from  even  impuro 
alcohol;  but  it  is  impossible  in  this  way  to 
obtain  a  concentrated  acid  without  a  sulise- 
quent  operation,  because  tlie  action  of  plati- 
num-black ou  absolute  alcohol,  or  even  on 
stroni;  alcohol,  is  so  violent  that  the  platinum 
soon  begins  to  glow,  and  iuflamination  eusues. 
Unfortunately  the  revenue  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, until  lately,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  beautiful  process,  unless  duty-paid 
alcohol  or  methylated  spirit  be  employed;  but 
there  is  no  statute  that  prevents  an  individual 
emplo\  ing  pure  spirit,  of  any  strength,  ou  the 
small  scale,  for  private  consumption.  In  Gei- 
many,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
vinegar  is  manufactured  on  this  plan,  and  from 
the  low  price  of  crude  alcohol  there,  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  ultimately  to  be  the  cheapest 
source  of  both  pure  acetic  acid  and  culinary 
vinegars. 

VI.  MUcellaneou!  FormultB : — 

1.  An  excellent  acetic  acid,  of  considerable 
^trength,  may  be  made  by  soaking  fresh-burnt 
and  perlcctly  dry  charcoal  in  common  vinegar, 
and  then  subjecting  it  to  distillation.  The 
water  comes  over  first,  and  ou  incivasing  the 
heat,  the  acid  follows.  Vinegar- bottoms  and 
waste  vinegar  may  be  used. 

2.  By  exposing  vinegar,  or  dilute  acetic 
acid,  to  the  air  in  very  cold  weather,  or 
to  freezing  mixtures,  the  water  separates 
in  the  form  of  ice,  and  the  strong  acetic 
acid  may  be  obtained  by  draining  it  into 
suitable  glass  vessels,  observing  to  do  so 
at  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  keep  the 
water  solid.  Said  to  answer  well  in  cold 
climates. 

3.  Acetic  acid  containing  20J  of  water  may 
be  deprived  of  a  good  deal  of  its  superfluous 
water  by  standing  over  di-y  sulphate  of  soda. 
(Liebig.)  It  may  then  be  used  either  with  or 
without  distillation. 

4.  Acetic  acid,  of  ordinary  strength,  may  be 
concentrated  to  any  degree,  by  rectification 
once,  or  oftener,  from  dry  acetate  of  potash  or 
soda,  rejecting  the  first  and  last  portions. 
The  same  acetate  may  he  used  repeatedly. 
The  temperature  need  not  exceed  400°,  and 
must  not  rise  above  570^  Fahr. 

ACETIO  ACID.  (B.  P.)  Sgn.  AciDUM  ACE- 
TICUM.  Water  mixed  with  33^  of  hydrated 
acetic  acid.  Prepared  by  distilling  acetate  of 
soda  with  sulphuric  acid.  Colourless  sour 
liquid.     Sp.  gr.  1044. 

Prop.  Pure  hydrated  acetic  acid  is  a  thin, 
colourless  liquid  above  62  Fahr. ;  at  50°  to 
55°  it  crystallises  in  large,  brilliant,  colour- 
less, transparent  needles  and  plates,  and  even 
at  60°  if  a  crystal  of  the  acid  be  dropped  in ; 
at  40°  it  is  a  solid  crystalline  mass.    Sp.  gr. — 
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liquid,  1'063  (Mollerat)  to  1-0635  (Moliv)  ;'— 
crystallised,  1-135  at  55°  Fahr.  (Vre).  Odour, 
intensely  pungent  when  concentrated,  bat 
grateful,  fragrant,  and  refreshing,  when  dif- 
fused; taste,  intensely  sour  and  acrid,  be- 
coming agreeable  and  refreshing,  on  suffi- 
cient dilution  with  water;  volatile;  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a  white  flame ;  vapour 
of  boiling  acid  highly  combustible ;  dissolves 
camphor,  resins,  gum  resins,  volatile  oils, 
gelatin,  gliadin,  coagulated  albumen,  and 
fibrin  (as  muscle  or  the  crassamentum  of  the 
blood) ;  it  coagulates  casein,  but  not  liquid 
albumen  (as  the  serum  of  the  blood  and  white 
°*  *SS)  =  miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water  in  all  proportions;  bolls  at  248°  Fahr.;' 
and  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  Its  salts 
are  called  acetates  (which  see). 

Char.,  Tests,  ^c, —  1.  Free  acetic  acid  red- 
dens litmus  paper,  like  the  other  acids;  and 
may  be  readily  recognised  by  its  odour  and 
volatility : — 2.  Sesquichloride  of  iron  being 
added,  and  the  acid  then  nearly  saturated 
with  ammonia,  the  fluid  acquires  a  deep  dark- 
red  colour. 

Estim.  See  Aoetimeiet.  Organic  mix- 
tures that  cannot  be  thus  tested,  or  from 
which  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  by  simple 
distillation,  may  be  neutralised,  if  acid,  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
cooled,  filtered,  the  lime  precipitated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  submitted 
to  distillation,  when  the  acid  contents  of  the 
distillate  may  be  estimated  as  above. 

Fur.  By  heat,  it  escapes  (entirely)  in  va- 
pour; nothing  is  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  either  hj  drosulpliuric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  chloride  of  barium.  Sometimes  it  is  con- 
taminated with  sulphurous  acid,  which  may 
be  recognised  by  putting  a  fluid  drachm  of  the 
acid,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  distilled  water 
and  half  a  drachm  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
also  .n  few  pieces  of  granulated  zinc,  into  a 
flask.  While  efEervescence  continues  suspend 
a  slip  of  white  blotting-paper,  moistened  with 
solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  flask  above  the  liquid,  for  about 
five  minutes.  The  paper  should  not  be  dis- 
coloured, and  thus  indicate  the  absence  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

jidult.  The  acetic  acid  of  the  shops  is  chiefly 
adulterated  with  water.  Sulphurous  acid  and 
lead  are  accidental  contaminations;  that  of 
the  latter  often  reaches  2^,  making  the  acid 
poisonous. 

1  1-064— H.  M.  -Witt  (Ure's  •Diet.,  of  Arts,  M.i-M.' 
6th  ed.) ;  1-0C3  to  1065— Muspratt  ('  (Chemistry,  'I'heor.  i- 
Prac.'p.S);  1-C6S96— Pertira(4tliccl.);  1-0629- Braiide; 
1062— Ure;  1  067— BeizeliiiB('JaJr.Jer.,'  xvi,192) :— va- 
riations evidently  arising  Irom  difTerpnte  of  purity  in  the 
acid  examined,  or  from  difference  of  teinperature.  The 
sp.  er  1080,  vi\\\  other  numbers  fiven  by  Prof.  Lehmann 
('  Chemiilry,'  Day's  Transl.),  is  probabl\  a  misprint. 

'  This  is  the  hoiliug-point  given  by  tlie  best  authorities 
and  confirmed  by  Gerliardt  (■  Clinic  Organique,'  i,  718) 
Ure  made  it  230° (an  error  corrected  in  6th  cd.),  Lehman  i 
says  243140,  and  others  give  it  at  236°,  340°  &c.  An 
acid  of  about  80g  (sp.  gr.  1-073  to  1-0743),  its  maximum 
density,  boils  at  219°  to  220°  I'alir. 


Pliys.  eff.,  Sfc.  In  its  concentrated  state  it 
is  a  corrosive  and  an  acrid  poison.  Taken 
internally,  it  acts  by  dissolving  the  animal 
tissues,  and  by  thus  destroying  the  organisa- 
tion causes  death,  like  the  other  acids.  In 
the  dilate  form  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  rube- 
facient, alterative,  refrigerant,  and  escharotic. 
Uses.  Acetic  acid  is  much  employed  by  the 
chemist  and  pharmaceutist,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  variotis  preparations,  and  in  analysis; 
by  the  perfumer,  in  the  composition  of  several 
of  his  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  scents; 
and  in  medicine,  as  an  antiseptic,  stimulant^ 
rubefacient,  alterative,  refrigerant,  and  escha- 
rotic. Acetic  acid  (B.  P.)  applied  by  means 
of  a,  piece  of  rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a  small 
stick,  is  a,  nearly  certain  cure  for  ring- 
worm and  scaldhead — one  or  two  applications 
generally  effecting  a  cure,  and  the  severe 
smarting  it  causes  is  only  of  short  duration ; 
as  a  caustic,  it  removes  warts  and  corns ;  a 
piece  of  lint  or  blotting-paper  wetted  with  it 
and  applied  to  the  skin  (evaporation  being 
prevented),  forms  a  useful  extemporaneous 
blister.  It  was  once  employed  as  a  disiut'ec- 
taut;  but  is  now  only  used  as  a  fumigation, 
to  disguise  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  sick- 
room and  crowded  assemblies.  It  is  a  popular 
refreshing  scent  in  faintings,  asphyxia,  and 
nervous  headache ;  and  is  a  valuable  rube- 
facient, astringent,  and  local  stimulant.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  rubefacient  and  caustic  in 
veterinary  practice. 

In  the  arts,  the  commercial  acid  (pure  pyro- 
ligneous  acid)  is  used  by  the  engraver  to  etch 
his  plates;  as  an  antiseptic  in  pickling  and 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
used  as  food,  and  anatomical  preparations ;  in 
dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  medicated  vinegars  and  other  phar- 
maceutical preparations. 

In  the  dilute  state,  its  properties  and  appli- 
cations are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  vinegar, 
and  are  noticed  under  that  head. 

Poisoning  from  acetic  acid  is  rare.  When 
concentrated,  it  is  capable,  by  its  corrosive  and 
solvent  action,  of  perforating  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  digestive  canal;  and  it  colours 
the  mucus  of  these  organs  by  the  chemical 
action  it  exerts  upon  the  blood.  Vinegar  in  an 
excessive  quantity  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but 
in  a  slighter  degree.  The  treatment  and  an- 
tidotes are  similar  to  those  directed  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  other  acids.  See  Poisons. 
Vuti/,  Excise,  l^c.  See  VlNEflAE. 
Gen.  commenUry.  Acetic  acid,  on  the  large 
scale,  IS  principally  prepared  from  acetate  of 
soda,  which  yields  by  a  comparatively  inex- 
pensive, and  not  a  difficult  operation,  an  acid 
sufficiently  strong  and  pure  for  commercial 
purposes,  without  the  necessity  of  rectification. 
In  this  process  shallow  vessels  of  wood  or  of 
copper  formed  without  rivets  or  solder  (except 
silver  solder)  in  those  parts  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  acid,  are  generally  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  the  distillation.  A  coil  of  drawn 
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c"ppcr  pipe,  heatcil  by  steam  having  a  pressure 
of  30  to  iO  lbs.  to  the  inch,  traverses  the 
buttom  of  the  apparatus,  to  impart  the  neces- 
sary heat.  The  refrigerator  consists  of  well- 
coolcil  earthenwiirc,  Berlin  ware,  or  glass 
vessels;  and  the  adopter  pipe  is  also  of  the 
same  materials.  Another  common  form,  which 
is  oveu  still  more  convenient,  is  a  stout  copper 
still,  furnished  with  a  cast-iron  jacket  to  hold 
high-pressure  steam,  the  usual  refrigeratory 
being  employed.  In  a  few  instances  the  space 
between  the  still  and  jacket  is  filled  with  sand, 
oil,  tallow,  or  fusible  metal ;  in  which  ease  the 
sipparatus  is  set  in  brickwork,  and  heated  by 
u  nuked  fire.  Stills  of  earthenware  are  also 
frecjucnly  employed;  and  even  worms  and 
condensers  of  silver,  or  silvered  copper,  are 
sometimes  nised,  and  with  advantage.  With 
a  leaden  worm  the  product  is  always  contami- 
nated with  M  little  of  that  metal ;  the  efforts 
of  the  manul'acturer  to  the  contrary,  by  the 
exclusion  of  air,  and  by  rejecting  the  first  and 
last  portions  of  the  distillate,  only  les-'cning 
and  not  preventing  this  evil.  A  lute  (if  any) 
composed  of  linseed  meal  and  water,  with 
or  without  a  little  powdered  plaster  of  paris, 
may  be  employed ;  but  flat  bands  and  short 
tubes  of  well-seasoned  vulcanised  india  rub- 
bor  are  infinitely  more  convenient  and  effica- 
cious. The  ingredients  being  placed  iu  the 
still,  and  well  but  hastily  stirred  together  with 
a  wooden  spatula,  the  head  is  luted  on,  and 
the  ilistilktion  soon  afterwai-ds  commenced. 
The  chief  care  now  should  be  to  increase  the 
hc;at  gradually  as  the  distillation  proceeds; 
and  when  a  steam-heat  is  not  mod,  to  carefully 
avoid  over-flring,  particularly  towards  the 
close  of  the  operation.  A  little  acetic  ether  is 
added  by  some  manufacturers.  In  this  way 
4  lbs.  of  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1'050,  is  obtained 
for  every  3  lbs.  of  acetate  of  soda  employed. 
Should  rectification  be  had  recourse  to,  the  ad- 
dition of  about  2  or  3J  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
por-oxide  of  manganese,  or  red  oxide  of  lead, 
will  remove  empyreuma,  if  present.  The  first 
of  these  substances  is.  the  most  etfective ;  the 
power  of  the  others  being  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  printed.  In  distilling  the  weaker 
ai'iils  and  vinegars,  it  is  found  useful  to  add 
from  25  to  30J  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which, 
by  raising  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid, 
allows  the  acid  the  more  freely  to  pass  over 
(Stein) ;  but  this  addition  proves  disadvan- 
tageous when  any  sulphuric  acid  is  present, 
in  which  case  sulphate  of  soda  may  be  em- 
ployed instead.  If  this  addition  he  not  made, 
the  whole  of  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained 
without  distillation  to  dryness,  and  the  gene- 
ration of  empyreuma. 

On  the  small  scale,  glass  retorts  are  usually 
directed  to  be  used,  but  glass  alembics  or  flasks 
are  more  convenient  and  safe,  as  already 
noticed.  In  the  preparation  of  the  pure  acid, 
caro  should  be  taken  that  the  acetate  of  soda 
does  not  contain  common  salt,  as  the  carbonate 
of  soda  prepared  by  calcination,  and  frequently 


used  to  form  the  acetite,  is  gcner,dly  con- 
taminated with  it,  aud  yields  up  its  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  chlorine  during  the  process  of 
distillation,  thus  vitiating  the  product.  In  all 
the  methods  given  the  product  becomes  more 
concentrated  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of 
the  acetate  and  the  strength  of  the  oil  of  vitriol 
or  muriatic  acid  emp!oyed,  By  using  the  one 
dry,  and  the  other  concentrated,  glacial  acid 
may  always  be  obtained  by  collecting  separately 
the  last  two  fifths  that  come  over,  and  sub- 
mitting this  to  I'cfrlgeration. 

According  to  ilfelsens,  pure  ahkOiAij  acetic 
ACID  is  most  advantageously  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling pure  and  dry  acetate  of  potash  with  an 
excess  of  strong  and  mod"rately  pure  acetic 
acid,  rejecting  that  which  first  pa5ses  over. 

Acetate  of  soda  may  be  safely  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature of  400'  to  450°,  pr ovitli'd  care  be  taken 
to  avoid  ignition  from  contact  with  sparks.  A 
less  heat  is,  however,  quite  suffioieut  to  drive 
off  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crystallisation. 
It  is  known  to  be  dry  by  its  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  smooth  oily  liquid  whilst  hot.  If, 
whilst  heated,  it  emits  fumes,  it  is  suffering 
decomposition.  The  same  applies  to  the  other 
commercial  acetates  Crystallised  acetate  of 
soda  loses  about  ^ths  of  its  weight  by  thorough 
drying. 

When  acetate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  are 
the  ingredients  employed  in  the  production 
of  acetic  acid,  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed, 
which,  in  the  lar^je  way,  the  chemist  returns 
to  the  manufacturer  of  acetate  of  soda  (i.e. 
to  the  pyroligneoHs  acid  maker),  who  employs 
it  in  the  decoinp  psition  of  fresh  acetate  or 
pyrolignite  of  lime.  In  this  way  the  same 
soda-salt  U  employed  over  and  over  again, 
acting  merely  as  the  vehicle  for  the  sepi- 
ration  of  the  crude  acetic  acid  in  the  solid 
form,  and  its  easy  and  cheap  transportation 
from  one  point  to  another.  This  in^-eiiious 
method  of  mutual  assist.ince  resulting  from 
the  application  of  cheinical  soiuncc  to  providrf 
for  the  wants  of  everyday  life,  o£Bi;rs  some  ex- 
planation of  the  extraordinarily  low  price  at 
which  acetic  acid  may  now  be  purcliased. 

The  a,cetio  acid  of  commerce  (pure  pyro- 
ligneous  acid)  is  almost  wlioUy  obtained  from' 
the  acetates  of  S"d  i  and  lime.  The  principal 
supply  of  crude  acetate  (pyroliguite)  of  soda 
is  from  America,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  but 
much  is  also  obt  lined  from  our  home  manu- 
factories.     S^^C   ACETIFICATIO:?,  ACETIMETRr, 

Febmentatiov,  PrEOLioKEOUs  Acid,  Sodium, 
(Acetate  of),  Vinegae,  &c. 

More  recently,  acetic  acid  has  been  obtained 
by  decomposing  with  hydrochloric  acid  the 
double  salt  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  acetate 
of  lime,  mentioned  by  Fritzsche  ('Ann.  de  Pog- 
ceud,'  xxviii,  123).  For  this  purpose,  solutions 
of  acetate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  are 
mixed  and  evaporated,  the  combined  salts 
readily  crystallising  in  large  needles.  These 
are  freed  from  the  mother-liquor  and  distilled 
with  common  muriatic  acid. 
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The  acid  furnished  by  this  method  requires 
redistillation,  and  is,  moreover,  contaminated 
with  some  of  the  fatty  products  always  present 
in  the  crude  pyrolignite. 

Anhydrous  Acetic  Acid.  Syn.  Acetic  An- 
HTBBIDE.  Acetic  acid  deprived  of  the  elements 
of  water. 

Acetic  Acid.  Water.  Acetic  Anhydride. 

Aromat'ic  Acetic  Acid.  .  Syn.  Abomatic 
vikegae;  a.  spieit  op  t.  ;  ACIDUM  aoe'- 
TIOUM  aeomat'iotjm,  L. — Frep.  1.  (Ph.  E. 
1839.)  Dried  rosemary  and  origanum,  of  each 
1  oz.  J  lavender  flowers,  i  oz.;  bruised  cloves, 
i  dr.;  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-068),  li  pint; 
macerate  for  7  days,  expres.s,  and  filter.  A 
fragrant  and  refreshing  perfume.  Omitted  iu 
Ph.  E.  1841  and  P.  B.  1867. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  1817.)  As  the  last,  but  using 
distilled  vinegar  instead  of  the  strong  acid  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.     Inferior. 

3.  (P.  Cod.  1839  )  Camphor,  2  oz. ;  oil  of 
lavender,  10  gr. ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  20  gr. ;  oil 
of  cloves,  30  gr. ;  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
1  pint      Very  fragrant  and  refreshing. 

4.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847 ;  Cod.  Med.  Hamb.  1845.) 
Oil  of  cloves,  1  dr. ;  oils  of  lavender  and  citron, 
of  each  2  sprup. ;  oils  of  bergamot  and  thyme, 
of  each  1  scrup. ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  10  drops; 
strongest  acetic  acid,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Limpid  ; 
yellow-brown;  highly  fragrant  and  refreshing. 
See  Acetic  Acid  (Camphorated),  andViNEaAE 
(Aromatic). 

Beaufoy's  Acetic  Acid.  A  superior  com- 
mercial acetic  acid  (j.  e.  purified  pyroligneous 
acid),  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1'044 ;  or  con- 
taining about  28^  of  real  acetic  acid,  or  32  to 
33^  of  the  hydrated  acid.  Same  strength,  &c., 
as  Acetic  Acid  P.  B. 

Cam'phorated  Acetic  Acid.    Syn.    Campho- 

EATED   VINEOAE;     ACIDTTM    ACe'tIOUM     CAM- 

pboea'tum,  L. — Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.  1841.) 
Camphor,  J  oz. ;  pulverise  it  by  means  of  a 
few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  dissolve 
it  in  acetic  acid  (Ph.  E.),  6i  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  D.  1850.)  Camphor,  loz.;  rectified 
spirit,  1  fl.  dr. ;  pulverise,  and  dissolve  in 
strong  acetic  acid  (acid.  acet.  fort.  Ph.  D.), 
10  fl.  oz. 

Ols.  This  preparation  is  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  aromatic  acetic  acid  of  the  shops 
and  previous  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  also 
useful  as  an  embrocation,  in  rheumatism  and 
neuralgia;  as  an  extemporaneous  vesicant 
and  counter-irritant ;  and  as  a  fumigation  in 
fevers,  &c. 

Dilute'  Acetic  Acid.  Syn.  Aoidum  aceticitii 
Dltu'iUM,  L.  Acetic  acid,  1  pint;  distilled 
water,  7  pints ;  mix.  Sp.  gr.  1'006.  One 
fluid  ounce  corresponds  to  16  grains  of  anhy- 
drous acid  (3'63  per  cent.). 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid.  Syn.  Acidttm  aceti- 
CUM  GIAOIALE.  Acetate  of  soda,  20  oz.,  is 
liquefied  by  a  gentle  heat,  stirred  till  it  becomes 
pulverulent,  and  then  further  heated  until  it 
fuses  J  it  is  at  once  removed  from  the  fire,  and. 


when  cool,  the  mass  is  broken  up,  placed  in  a 
3-pint  stoppered  retort  connected  with^  a 
Liebig's  condenser,  and  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  8  fl.  oz.  When  the  distillation 
slackens  heat  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  process 
continued  until  6  fl.  oz.  of  acetic  acid  have 
passed  over.  If  a  little  of  the  product  strikes 
a  blue  colour  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
iodate  of  potassium  containing  mucilage  of 
stai'ch,  the  whole  product  must  be  agitated 
with  perfectly  dry  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
i  oz.,  and  redistilled.  Sp.  gr.  1-065 ;  contains 
85J  of  anhydrous  acid. 

ACETIC  ANHYDRIDE.  See  Anhydeotts 
Acetic  Acid. 

ACETICA.     [L.]     Medicated  vinegars. 

ACETIDUX,  Dr.  DEIFER'S.  Made  by  D61- 
linger,  of  Berlin.  For  the  radical  and  painless 
removal  of  warts,  corns,  hard  skin,  &c.  A 
solution  of  5  grms.  of  chromic  acid  iu  1 5  grms. 
of  water.     (Schadler.) 

ACETIFICATIOlf.  Syn.  AcETlFlCiTIo,  L. ; 
Acetipioation,  Fr. ;  Essismachen,  Eik- 
SAiJBEN,  Ger.  In  chemutry,  the  act  or  process 
of  converting  into  vinegar ;  also  the  state  of 
undergoing  such  conversion. 

Acetic  acid  is  produced  either  by  the  partial 
dehydrogenation  and  subsequent  oxidation  of 
bodies  containing  its  elements,  or  by  their  de- 
structive distillation.  The  first  is  effected — 
by  their  exposure,  iu  a  finely  divided  state,  to 
the  action  of  air  or  atmospheric  oxygen,  as  in 
the  quick  process  of  making  vinegar;  or — 
by  submitting  them,  in  combination  with 
ferments,  to  contact  with  a  free  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air,  as  in  the  old  field  process  of 
making  vinegar ;  or — by  exposure  to  the  direct 
action  of  chemical  or  mechanical  oxidizing 
agents,  as  condensed  air  (platinum-black 
process),  chromic  and  niti^c  acid,  &e.  In 
general,  it  is  alcohol  more  or  less  dilute, 
particularly  as  it  exists  in  fermented  liquors, 
which  is  thus  converted  into  acetic  acid. 
In  the  second  process  (destructive  distilla- 
tion), wood  is  the  substance  usually  em- 
ployed, and  heat  is  the  agent  which  develops 
the  acid. 

The  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid 
is  not  immediate  and  direct.  The  atmospheric 
oxygen  first  oxidises  two  atoms  of  its  hydrogen, 
aldehyd  and  water  being  formed;  and  this 
aldehyd  uniting  with  one  atom  of  oxygen 
produces  one  molecule  of  acetic  acid.  The 
changes  are  represented  in  the  following  equa- 
tions : — 

Alcohol.  Oxygen.   Aldehvd.    Water. 

1.  C2H0O  +  O  =  C2H4O  -f  H2O 

Aldehyd.  Oxygen.  Acetic  Acid. 

2.  C-iH^O  +  0  =  HC2H3O2       ' 
After  the  first  formation  of  aldehyd,  the  two 
processes,  unless  artificially    checked,  go  on 
simultaneously,  as  long  as  any  undecomposed 
alcohol  is  present. 

The  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid, 
although  greatly  accelerated  by  the  presence 
of  nitrogenised  organic  matter  (according  to 
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Mnlder,  of  u  fan((ii3 — the  Mycoderma  Viniat 
Viaegnr  Plant), is  ratlior  a  case  of  creinacansis 
(■low  combustinii)  than  of  fermentation. 
Acetification  effects  combiuntion,  as  shown  by 
tbe  fore^ing  equations,  whereas  fermentation 
resolves  colnplez  bodies  into  simpler  ones,  e.g. 
sugur  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride. 
Slorcover,  the  presence  of  ferments  is  not 
essential  to  the  change,  since  pure  alcohol 
becomes  acetified  when  exposed  to  the  oxidis- 
ing agents  already  named. 

Another  remarkable  distinction  between 
acetification  and  fermentation  is,  that  the 
former  requires  the  continued  presence  of 
atmospheric  oxygen;  whilst  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation after  being  once  established,  proceeds 
perfectly  without  it. 

During  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  of 
vegetable  solutions,  some  of  the  other  organic 
matters  present  also  suffer  change.  A  white 
gelatinous  mass  (mother  of  vinegar)^  is  com- 
monly deposited;  but  this  is  a  secondary 
result  of  the  process,  and  not,  as  formerly 
supposed,  one  essential  to  it.  In  ordinary 
cases  acetification  occurs  only  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  liquid ;  which  accounts  for  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  operation 
under  the  old  process  of  '  fielding ;'  and  the 
shorter  time  in  which  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  improved  process  of  Mr  Ham.  It  pro- 
ceeds favorably  at  temperatures  ranging 
from  60°  to  90*  Fahr. ;  and  most  rapidly  at 
95°  Fahr.  (Liebig).  In  the  'quick  process' 
of  making  vinegar  a  temperature  of  90°  to 
92°  is  generally  aimed  at ;  but  it  often  rises  to 
100°,  or  even  to  105°,  Fahr.  As  the  tcmpe- 
ratuio  falls  acetification  proceeds  more  slowly, 
and  at  46  to  60°  Fahr.  it  ceases  altogether 
(liiebig). 

Aldehyd  (see  ahove)  is  an  exceedingly 
volatile  substance,  and  easily  dissipated  by  a 
slight  beat.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
importance  to  duly  regulate  the  temperature, 
as  well  as  the  supply  of  air,  during  acetifi- 
cation. In  the  '  quick  process'  of  making 
vinegar  tlie  loss  from  this  cause  is  always 
considerable,  and  often  very  great.  This  loss 
may  be  diminished  by  passing  the  heated  air, 
as  it  escapes  from  the  acetifier,  through  a  por- 
celain or  silvered  copper  worm  or  refrigerator- 
set  in  a  chamber  containing  water  of  a  tem- 
perature not  higher  than  40°  to  45°  Fahr.  j 
the  connection  being  made  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  worm,  whilst  the  upper  end  is  open  to 
the  air.  Uu  the  small  scale,  as  in  the  plati- 
num-black process,  the  loss  may  be  almost 
entirely  prevented  by  causing  the  upper  air- 
tube  to  pass  through  a  vessel  containing  ice  or 
a  freezing  mixture;  or  by  uniting  it  with  the 
lower  end  of  a  Liebig's  condenser. 

In  liquors  undergoing  the  vinous  fermenla- 

^  It  has  generally  been  aaserled  that  this  sabstanee 
contains  vihrionet,  uud  other  low  forms  of  organised  life ; 
but  Mulder  describes  it,  under  the  name  mycoderma  aceti, 
fta  a  plant  of  the  order  'fungi.'  It  is  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  couatitueuts  of  the  Tiuegar,  and  often  causes 
•hole  rats  of  it  to  pass  into  water. 


tion,  A  portion  of  the  newly  formed  alcohol 
is  invariably  acetified  whenever  the  tempera- 
ture rises  above  51°  Fahr.;  and  at  a  higher 
temperature,  this  proceeds  with  a  rapidity 
often  highly  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the 
liquor.  In  this  way  there  is  frequently  a 
useless  loss  of  the  alcohol,  which  is  rendered 
more  apparent  by  the  incipient,  and  sometimes 
the  actual,  souring  of  the  liquor. 

ACETIM'ETBY.  Si/n.  Acetom'etet;  Ac£- 
TOMETEIE,  Fr. ;  Aobtime'tbia,  &c.,  L.  The 
art  or  process  of  determining  the  quantity  of 
pure  acetic  acid  in  vinegar,  or  in  any  other 
liquid.  The  plans  generally  adopted  for  this 
purpose  are — 

I.  From  the  saturating  power  of  the  acid, 
as  in  the  common  methods  of  acidimetry : — 

1.  The  molecular  weight  of  eommerci^ly 
pure  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  crystals,  being 
100,  whilst  that  of  absolute  acetic  ncid  is  60, 
it  is  evident  that  every  ten  grains  of  the 
bicarbonate  will  exactly  equal  6  grains  of  the 
acid.  To  apply  this  practically,  we  have 
only  to  exactly  neutralise  100  gr.  of  the 
vinegar  or  solution  under  examination  with 
the  bicarbonate,  observing  the  usual  pre- 
cautions ;  then,  as  10  is  to  6,  so  is  the  number 
of,  grains  used,  to  the  per-centage  strength 
required.  In  this,  as  in  other  like  cases,  it  is 
convenient  to  form  a  test-solution  with  the 
bicarbonate,  by  dissolving  it  in  sufficient 
water  to  fill  the  100  divisions  of  any  simple 
form  of  '  acidimeter,'  as  a,  i,  or  o;  when  the 
quantity  of  the  solution,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  salt  used,  may  be  read  off  at  once  from 
the  graduated  portion  of  _^  ^ 
the  tube.  Still  greater  " 
accuracy  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  bicar- 
bonate in  exactly  1000 
gr.  of  distilled  watercon- 
taincd  in  a  '  Schuster's 
alkalimeter,'  previously 
very  carefully  weighed ; 
in  which  case  each  grain 
of  the  test-solution  will 
indicate  -^th  of  a  grain, 
or  O'l  J  of  absolute  acetic 
acid,  whilst  every  10  grains  will  be  equal  to  1 
grain,  or  IJ. 

The  test-solntion  may  al^  be  prepared  from 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  from  the  carbonates  of 
soda  or  potash,  care  being  taken  that  the 
quantity  of  the  salt  dissolved  be  in  proportion 
to  its  molecular  weight. 

2.  (Brande.)  A  small  piece  of  white  marble, 
clean  and  dry,  is  weighed,  and  then  suspended 
by  a  silk  thread  in  a  weighed  sample  (say  100 
or  1000  grs.)  of  the  vinegar  or  acid  under 
examination;  the  action  being  promoted  by 
occasionally  stirring  the  liquid  with  a  glass 
rod,  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  saturated,  as 
shown  by  no  further  action  on  the  marble 
being  observable  on  close  inspection.  The 
marble  is  then  withdrawn,  washed  in  distilled 
water,  dried  and  weighed.   The  loss  in  weight 
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which  it  has  sustained  will  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  acetic  acid  present,  or  strictly,  as  50  (mar- 
ble) to  60  (absolute  acetic  acid).  The  only 
precautions  required  are,  to  avoid  striking  the 
piece  of  marble  with  the  rod  whilst  stirring 
the  solution,  or  causing  loss  of  substance  in  it 
after  its  withdrawal ;  and  to  allow  ample  time 
for  tlie  action  of  the  acid  on  it.  If  the  sample 
consists  of  strong  acid,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  water  before 
suspending  the  marble  in  it. 

3.  (Ure.)  100  grains  of  the  sample  under 
examination  is  slightly  reddened  with  tincture 
of  litmus,  and  ammonia  of  the  sp.  gr.  0'992  is 
added  drop  by  drop  (from  an  acetimeter  hold- 
ing 1000  water-gr.  measure,  divided  into  100 
divisions)  until  precise  neutralisation  is 
effected,  indicated  by  the  blue  colour  of  the 
litmus  being  restored.  The  number  of  the 
divisions  of  the  acetimeter  u=ed,  multiplied  by 
60,  and  the  first  two  right-hand  figures  of  the 
product  cut  off  as  decimals,  gives  a  number 
which  represents  the  exact  quantity  of  abso- 
lute acetic  acid  in  the  sample.  In  practice,  it 
is  found  more  convenient  to  Iteep  the  test-am- 
monia ready  tinged  with  litmus. 

The  mode  of  estimating  the  per-centage  of 
acetic  acid  in  beers,  when  finding  their  original 
gravities,  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  above. 
A  test-solution  of  ammonia  is  prepared  of  such 
a  strength  that  a  given  bulk  of  it  will  exactly 
neutralise  one  per  cent,  of  absolute  acetic  acid 
in  an  eqnal  bulk  of  beer,  so  that,  if  100  fluid 
grains  of  the  solution  are  sufftcient  to  neutra- 
lise the  acid  in  1000  fluid  grains  of  beer,  such 
beer  contains  one  tenth  per  cent,  of  acid.  A 
solution  of  ammonia,  diluted  with  distilled 
water  until  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  -9986  at  60^  is  of 
the  exact  btrength  required. 

An  acetimeter  holding  1000  grains,  and 
graduated  downwards  to  100  equal  divisions, 
is  filled  to  0  of  the  scale  with  the  test-ammo- 
nia, which  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  to 
1000  measured  grains  of  the  beer,  until  neu- 
ti'aiisation  takes  place.  Every  division  of  the 
acetimeter  (corresponding  to  ten  fluid  grains), 
so  emptied,  iudicates  -01  per  cent,  of  acetic 
acid  in_  the  beer.  The  progress  of  the  neu- 
tralisation is  tested  from  time  to  time  with  a 
slip  of  reddened  litmus  paper,  which  should  be 
suffered  to  become  faintly  blue  before  ceasing 
to  add  the  ammonia.  By  this  method  the 
exact  per-centage  of  absolute  acetic  acid  in 
any  sample  may  be  accurately  determined. 
The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  be  certain 
that  the  '  test-ammonia'  has  the  required  sp. 
gi'.  ('9986).  Test-solutions  may  also  be  pre- 
pared with  pure  potash  or  pure  soda. 

II.  Prom  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
after  it  has  been  neutralised  with  hydrate  of 
lime: — 

Common  hydrate  of  lime  (freshly  slaked 
lime),  in  powder,  is  added  gradually  to  the  sam- 
ple under  examination,  until  it  is  saturated, 
when  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  resulting  clear  solution 
of  acetate  of  lime  is  tiken  by  Taylor's  ACETI- 


METEE.  This  instrument  is  so  adjusted  and 
graduated  as  to  float  at  the  mark  on  the  stem 
called  '  proof,'  in  a  solution  containing  5%  of 
absolute  acetic  acid  (No.  24  vinegar).  For 
vinegars  stronger  than  proof  small  weights  are 
provided,  each  of  which  indicates  an  additional 
5  per  cent.  To  ascertain  the  per-centage  of 
real  acid,  SJ  must  therefore  be  added  to  the 
acetimeter  number.  Thus,  without  being 
loaded,  the  instrument,  floating  at  the  '  proof 
mark,'  indicates  a  vinegar  of  5J ;  with  one 
weight,  a  vinegar  of  lOJ  j  with  two  weights, 
15^,  and  so  on.  According  to  this  system  of 
notation,  each  5J  is  called  a  'vinegar.'  An 
acid  of  lOy  is  said  to  contain  two  vinegars; 
one  of  15^,  three  vinegars,  &c.  It  is  also  com- 
mon to  speak  of  the  degrees  of  the  acetimeter 
as  proof  or  over-proof.  Thus,  No.  24  vinegar 
is  said  to  be  proof;  one  of  5  acetimeter 
degrees,  5  over-proof;  one  of  10  degrees,  10 
over-proof,  &e.  For  malt  and  wine  vinegars, 
which  contain  gluten  and  mucilage,  this  me- 
thod is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  a  portion  of 
these  substances  escapes  precipitation  by 
the  lime,  and  consequently  alters  the  specific 
gravity.  A  small  weight  marked  '  M'  is 
generally  supplied  with  the  acetimeters  for 
trying  such  vinegars. 

III.  Prom  the  specific  gravity  : — 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  sample  (carefully  deter- 
mined by  any  of  the  usual  methods)  is  sought 
in  one  of  the  following  Tables,  when  the  cor- 
responding per-centage  content  of  acetic  acid 
is  at  once  seen. 

This  method  furnishes  reliable  results  only 
with  pure,  or  nearly  pure  solutions  which  do 
not  contain  much  above  50J  of  glacial  acid, 
or  which  have  a  sp.  gr.  not  higher  than  1'062. 
It  is  iilso  more  to  be  depended  on  for  weak 
solutions  than  strong  ones.  By  carefully  di- 
luting a  strong  acid  with  an  equal  weight,  or 
twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  and  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  again  acquire  its  normal 
temperature,  the  sp.  gr.  'may  be  taken  as  a 
guide  in  all  cases  in  which  great  accuracy  is 
not  required.  When  such  dilution  is  made  it 
only  becomes  necessary  to  raultipy  the  indi- 
cation furnished  in  the  Tables  by  2,  3,  or  4,  as 
the  case  may  be.  As,  however,  authorities 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  sp.  gr.  of  the 
mouohydrate  or  glacial  acid,  and  of  its  solu- 
tions, extreme  accuracy  must  not  be  expected 
by  this  method. 


Table  I.— Adapted  to  the  Specific  Gravities 
of  common  vinegar.  Bv  Messrs  J.  and  P. 
Tailob. 

=P-S'-  c''ent. 

1-0085  contains  of  anhydrous  or  real  acetic  acid         S 

10170  „  ^  i5 

1-0257  „  "  Ik 

1-0320  "  ^J. 

1-0580       :;         :      z 
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TilBLB  II. — Exhibiting  the  quantity  of  absolute  or  glAoiai  ACBTio  acid  (HCjHjOj),  in 
^^  acetic  acid  of  succeative  strengths.    By  Mr  CoOLET. 


^brolute 

Abiolute 

Absolute 

Abaolute 

Acetic  Acid, 

Sp.  Gr. 

Acetic  Acid, 

3p.  Gr. 

Acetic  Acid, 

Sp.  Gr. 

Acetic  Acid 

Sp.  Gr. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

;  per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Pure  add,  or ) 
100       f 

1-0630 

75 

1-0731 

49 

1-0593 

23 

10320 

74 

1-0732 

48 

1-0582 

22 

1-0311 

99 

10648 

73 

1-0728 

47 

10568 

21 

1-0292 

98 

1'0663 

72 

1-0721 

,      46 

1-0557 

20 

1-0275 

97 

1-0677 

71 

1-0718 

1      45 

10553 

19 

1-0264 

96 

1-0685 

70 

1-0713 

'■      44 

1-0544 

18 

1-0253 

95 

10696 

69 

1-0711 

43 

1-0535 

17 

1-0241 

Oi, 

1-0701 

68 

1-0708 

42 

10525 

16 

1-0229 

93 

1-0708 

67 

1-0702 

41 

1-0518 

15 

1-0218 

92 

1-0715 

66 

1-0701 

40 

1-0513 

14 

1-0200 

91 

10721 

65 

1-0693 

39 

1-0502 

13 

1-0183 

90 

1-0726 

64 

1-0692 

38 

1-0492 

12 

1-0172 

89 

1-0729 

63 

1-0685 

37 

1-0482 

11 

1-0161 

«8 

1-0730 

62 

1-0679 

36 

1-0473 

10 

1-0150 

87 

1-0731 

61 

1-0675 

35 

1-0460 

9 

1-0131 

86 

1-0732 

60 

1-0672 

34 

1-0449 

8 

10121 

85 

1-0733 

59 

1-0665 

33 

1-0139 

7 

1-0102 

84 

1-0734 

58 

1-0662 

32 

10425 

6 

1-0085 

83 

1-07343 

57 

1-0653 

31 

1-0413 

6 

1-0071 

82 

1-0735 

56 

10645 

30 

1.0402 

4 

1-0057 

81 

1-0738 

55 

1-0641 

29 

1-0392 

3 

1-0042 

80 

1-0743 

54 

1-0632 

28 

1-0380 

2 

1-0025 

79 

1-0742 

53 

1-0628 

27 

1-0364 

1 

1-0012 

78 

l-07tO 

52 

1-0616 

26 

1-0352 

Pure  water. 

1-0000 

77 

1-0739 

51 

1-0610 

23 

1-0341 

76 

1-0736 

50 

1-0602 

24 

1-0330 

Concluding  remarks.  Before  applying  the 
above  processes,  account  should  be  taken  of 
any  mineral  acid  which  may  bo  present  in  the 
sample,  such  being  not  unf  requeutly  added  to 
vinegar  to  impart  artificial  strength ;  and  in 
those  depending  on  the  sp.  gr.,  gum,  gluten, 
&c.,  must  also  be  allowed  for.  The  methods 
depending  on  the  saturating  power  of  the  acid 
will  be  found  appropriate  to  acetic  acid  of  all 
strengths,  when  unadulterated  with  the  mine- 
ral acid.  The  method  based  on  the  sp.  gr.  is 
also  very  convenient,  and  is  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  distilled  vinegars  and  for  pure  acids 
of  moderate  strength. 

It  is  found  that  the  decimal  fraction  of  the 
sp.  gr.  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  vinegar  is 
doubled  by  its  conversion  into  acetate  of  lime. 
Thus,  1-0085  in  vinegar  becomes  1-0170  when 
converted  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime. 
In  malt  vinegar,  however,  0-005  may  bo  de- 
ducted from  the  sp.  gr.  for  mucilage  and 
gluten.  The  quantity  of  foreign  matter  present 
in  vinegar  may  therefore  be  approximatively 
ascertained,  by  deducting  the  decimal  of  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  from 
double  that  of  the  decimal  part  of  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  vinegar.  'I'l-.us: — the  sp.  gr.  of  a 
sample  of  vinegar  being  1-014,  and  after  satu- 
ration with  hydrate  of  calcium  1-023,  the  sp. 
gr.  of  the  pure  vinegar  would  be  1-009,  and 
that  due  to  foreign  matter  -005.     For — 


•028 --023  = -005 
and — 

l-014--005  =  l-009 

The  reason  why  proof -vinegar  is  called,  in 
comtperce.  No.  24,' is  that  1  fl.  oz.  of  it  requires 
exactly  24  gr.  of  pare  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda  to  neutralise  it.  Weaker  vinegars  are 
represented  in  the  same  '  notation '  by  the 
Nos.  22,  20,  18,  &c.,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive strengths  estimated  by  their  saturating 
power. 

ACETINE.  An  essence  for  the  removal  of 
corns.  Concentrated  vinegar  (1-04  sp.  gr.) 
slightly  tinged  withfuchsine,  15  grms.  (Eager.) 

ACETINE,  HOCHSTETTEE'S.  Prepared  by 
J.  C.  P.  Witte,  Berlin.  A  remedy  for  corns, 
warts,  and  hard  skin.  Diluted  vinegar,  coloured 
with  blue  carmine,  16  grms.    (Schalder.) 

ACETOIiATS.  [Pr.]  Sgn.  Espbits  aoe- 
TIQUES.  In  French  pharmacg,  medicated 
vinegars  obtained  by  distillation. 

ACETOLES.  [Fr.]  In  French  pharmacy, 
medicated  vinegars  obtained  by  maceration. 

ACETOUS  FEEMENTATION.    See  ACBil- 

riCATION. 

ACETUM.     [L.]    Vinegar. 

ACETYL.  8y».  Acetyls.  A  name  ori- 
ginally given  to  a  hypothetical  body,  having 
the  formula  CjHa,  and  regarded  by  Berzelius 
as  the  radical  of  the  acetates  and  their  con- 
geners.   The  acetyl  of  Gerhardt  (C3H3O)  is. 
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however,  according  to  that  chemist,  the  true 
radical  of  the  acetates.  Williamson,  In  order 
to  remove  the  confusion  of  terms  occasioned 
by  the  applicnticn  of  the  same  name  to  com- 
pounds of  different  composition,  proposed  the 
title  of  othyl  for  the  radical  C2H3O. 

ACHAB.    See  Pickles. 

ACHIIiliE'IME  (-kil-).  A  peculiar  bitter 
principle  obtained  from  achiUe'  a  millefolium 
(Linn.),  or  yarrow. 

A'CHOE  (-lior).     [Gr.]     See  SoALD-HEAD. 

ACHEOMAT'IC  (ak-ro-).  Syn.  AcHEO- 
MATIQUE,  Fr.  In  optics,  devoid  of  colour; 
bodies  that  transmit  light  without  decomposi- 
tion, and  consequently,  without  the  formation 
of  coloured  rings  or  fringes  ;  applied  to  com- 
pound lenses,  prisms,  &c.,  and  to  instruments 
fitted  with  them. 

ACHEO'MATISM.  Syn.  Acheomatismb, 
Fr.  In  optics,  the  state  of  being  achro- 
matic ;  the  absence  of  coloured  fringes  In 
the  images  of  objects  seen  through  a  lens  or 
prism. 

Light  is  not  homogeneous,  but  decomposable 
by  refraction,  absorption,  or  reflection,  into 
coloured  rays  of  unequal  ref  rangibility.  A  ray 
of  white  light,  in  passing  through  a  glass 
prism,  is  entirely  separated  into  the  coloured 
rays  forming  the  '  prismatic  spectrum  ;'  and 
when  it  passes  through  a  lens,  an  analogous 
resolution  into  coloured  rays  still  occurs, 
though  not  so  readily  observed,  and  that  to 
an  extent  often  incompatible  with  distinct 
vision.  Now,  if  a  convex  lens  be  regarded  as 
a  number  of  prisms  united  by  their  bases 
round  a  common  centre,  and  a  concave  lens,  as 
a  similar  number  of  prisms  with  their  apices 
in  contact,  the  action  of  lenticular  and  pris- 
matic glasses  on  light  will  be  reduced  to  a 
common  principle.  A  beam  of  light  thrown 
on  a  simple  converging  lens  not  only  suffers 
refraction  at  the  spherical  surface  (spheeicai 
abeeeation),  but  the  different  coloured  rays 
of  which  it  Is  composed,  from  the  causes  men- 
tioned, being  unequally  bent  or  refracted, 
diverge  from  theiroriginal  course  (cheomatio 
ABEEEATloir),  forming  as  many  foci  on  the 
axis  of  the  lens  as  there  are  colours,  and  fall 
separately,  instead  of  together,  on  the  eye  or 
object  which  receives  them.  Hence  arise  the 
coloured  fringes  or  halos  that  surround  objects 
viewed  through  ordinary  glasses,  and  which 
form  the  great  impediments  to  the  construction 
of  perfect  lenses.  This  effect,  like  the  refrac- 
tive power  and  focal  distance,  varies  in  degree 
in  different  diaphanous  substances. 

The  correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration 
of  lenses  is  commonly  effected  by  combining 
two,  or  more,  made  of  materials  possessing 
different '  dispersive '  powers.  Thus,  the  spec- 
trum formed  by  flint  glass  is  longer  than  that 
formed  by  crown  glass,  for  the  same  deviation. 
When  the  two  are  combined,  so  as  to  form  a 
compound  lens,  the  one  tends  to  correct  the 
'  dispersion '  of  the  other.  On  this  principle 
ACHBOMATic  GLASSES  are  generally  formed  in 


this  country.  A  convex  lens  of  crown  glass  is 
combined  with  a  weaker  concave  lens  of  flint 
glass,  the  latter  counteracting  the  dispersion  of 
the  former,  without  materially  interfering  with 
its  refractive  power.  '  The  resulting  combi- 
nation is  not  absolutely  achromatic,  but  is 
sufiiciently  so  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr  Blair,  a  compound  lens  per- 
fectly achromatic  for  the  intermediate,  as  well 
as  for  the  extreme  rays,  may  be  made  by  con- 
fining certain  fluids,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  be- 
tween two  lenses  of  crown  glass.  In  order  to 
produce  nearly  perfect  achromatism  in  the  ob- 
ject-glasses of  telescopes,  microscopes,  cameras, 
&c.,  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass  is  commonly 
placed  between  two  convex  lenses  of  crown  or 
plate  glass,  the  adjacent  surfaces  being  ce- 
mented with  the  purest  Canada  balsam,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection  from  so 
many  surfaces. 

Obs.  The  production  of  perfect  achromatism 
in  lenses  is  a  subject  not  less  fraught  with 
difficulty  than  with  practical  importance  to 
the  astronomer,  the  mariner,  the  microscopist, 
and  the  photographer;  audit  has  hence  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  leading  mathema- 
ticians and  artists  of  Europe  up  to  the  present 
time.  All  the  larger  object-glasses  lately 
manufactured  are  said  to  consist  of  only  two 
lenses ;  the  resulting  achromatism  proving 
sufficiently  exact  for  all  useful  purposes.  ■ 
Those  of  recent  production  have  come  chiefly 
from  the  workshops  of  DoUond,  of  London, 
and.the  opticians  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland. 
The  achromatism  of  prisms  depends  upon  the 
same  principles,  and  it  is  effected  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  lenses. 

ACIC'ULAB.  Needle-shaped;  slender  or 
sharp  pointed ;  spicular ;  in  hotany,  applied 
to  leaves,  and  in  chemistry,  to  crystals.  Tbe 
last  are  also  sometimes  termed  acio'uljb. 

ACID.  Syn.  AciDTJM,  L. ;  AciDB,  Fr.; 
AciDO,  Ital.;  Sauee,  G.  In  familiar  lan- 
guage, any  substance  possessing  a  sour  taste. 
In  chemistry,  substances  are  said  to  be  acid, 
or  to  have  an  acid  reaction,  when  they  are 
capable  of  turning  blue  litmus  red.  In  che- 
mistry, also,  the  term  acid  is  applied  to  a  very 
large  class  of  compounds  containing  hydrogen 
(hydrogen  salts),  and  in  which  one  or  more 
atoms  of  that  element  may  be  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  a  metal  or  other  basic 
radical;  e.g. — 

1.  The  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  (HCl)  may  be  replaced  by  sodium, 
producing  the  salt  sodium  chloride  (NaCl). 

2.  The  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  nitric  acid 
(HNO3)  may  be  replaced  by  silver,  producing 
the  salt  silver  nitrate  (AgNOg). 

3.  One  atom  of  hydrogen  in  acetic  acid 
(HC2H3O2)'  may  be  replaced  by  the  basic  radi- 
cal ammonium  (NH4),  producing  the  salt  am- 
monium acetate  (NH^CjHaOj). 

1  Symbols  indicating  the  number  of  atoms  of  replace- 
able hyarogen  occupy  the  foremost  position  in  the  formula 
of  acids,  as  shown  m  the  text.  »"»mui« 
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Acids  which,  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  examples,  contain  one  atom  of  re- 
plftccaWe  hydrogen  are  called  monobasic; 
those  which  contain  two  such  atoms  {e.g.  snl- 
phuric  acid,  ILSO^;  tartaric  acid,  HjC^HjOj),' 
dibasic;  those  which  contain  three  such 
atoms  {e.g,  phosphoric  acid,  H3PO4;  citric 
acid,  HjCjHjOj),'  tribasic ;  and  so  on  with 
acids  of  higher  basicity.  Acids  of  greater 
basicity  tlian  unity  are  frequently  termed 
polybftsic. 

Besides  containing  replaceable  or  basic 
hydrogen,  acids  are  further  characterised  by 
the  property  of  combining  with  alkaloids  to 
form  salts  ;  e.g. — 

Sulphuric  Acid.  Quinin, 

H2SO4  +  2Cj,H54Nj02  = 
Quinia  Sulphate. 
(C2„H2,NA)2  ■  H2SO4 

Acelic  Acid.       Morphia. 

HCsHgOg  +  CiyHigNOa  « 

Morphia  Acetate. 

C„Hi„lfOa.HCjHA. 

I)lba.slc  Acids.    See  Acis. 

Tatty  Acids.  Acids  separable  from  fats  or 
oils;  e.g.  stearic  acid,  oleic  acid,  butyric 
acid,  &c. 

Inorganic  Acids.  Same  as  Mineral  Acidb 
(which  see). 

Mineral  Acids.  Acids  chiefly  or  wholly 
derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  In  medi- 
cine, sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids, 
are  commonly  so  called. 

Monobasic  Acids.    See  Acid. 

Organic  Acids.  Acids  formed  by,  or  derived 
from  organic  substances;  e.g.  acetic  acid, 
tartaric  acid,  uric  acid,  &e. 

Folybaaic  Acids.    See  Aois. 

Pyro-aclds.  Acids  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition by  heat  of  other  acids,  e.  g. 
gallic  acid,  wlieu  heated,  yields  pyro-gallio 
acid. 

Tribasic  Acids.    See  Acid. 

ACIDIFICA'TION.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  %».  Aciri- 
pica'tio,  L.  In  ohemistry,  the  act,  process, 
or  state  of  acidifying,  or  of  making,  becom- 
iug,  or  impregnated  with  acid. 

ACIDIM'ETER.  Syn.  Aoidom'etee;  Aci- 
DIMe'tbitm:,  &c.,  L. ;  AciDIMJilBE,  Fr.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  employed  in  acidi- 
metry. 

Tlie  ordinary  acidimeters  of  the  chemist 
are  small  tubes,  constructed  to  hold  exactly 
1000  grains  of  distilled  water,  at  60°  Fahr., 
within  the  limits  of  their  scale,  which  is 
accurately  graduated  into  100  divisions. 
They  are  used  to  contain  the  alkaline  solu- 
tions (tkbt-liquoes,  hoemal  or  stakdabd 
eoLUTlONs)  employed  in  the  following  pro- 
cesses. 

Beaumd's  Acidimeter,  a;id  others  of  the 
same  class,  are  htdbometbbs,  and  are  de- 
scribed under  that '  head.' 

ACIDIM'ETBT.  Sgn.  Acidom'btbt;  Aci- 
dimb'tbia,  &c.,  L.;  Acidim^tbib,  Fr.  The 
1  See  footnote,  p.  38. 


estimation  of  the  strength  or  quantity  of  acid, 
in  a  free  state,  contained  in  any  liquid.  It  is 
the  reverse  of  'alkalimetry.'  Aeidimetrical 
assays  arc  understood  to  refer  to  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  same  acids  (i. «.,  the  quantity 
of  real  acid  of  the  same  kind  contained  in  the 
solutions  examined),  and  not  to  the  compara- 
tive strengths  of  acids  of  different  composition 
or  names. 

Aeidimetrical  processes.  These  are  founded 
chiefly  on  the  capacity  of  the  acids  to  saturate 
the  bases ;  and,  in  some  of  the  liquid  acids,  on 
the  specific  gravity. 

a.    VOLUMETBICALLT : — 

1.  The  sample  of  the  acid  to  be  examined 
(100  gr.,  or  any  convenient  aliquot  part 
thereof)  is  placed  in  a  suitable  glass  vessel, 
and  if  it  be  one  of  the  stronger  acids,  diluted 
with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  water,  or 
if  solid  (as  oxalic,  or  citric  acid),  dissolved  in 
a  like  quantity.  This  liquid  is  then  exactly 
neutralised  with  an  alkali. 

This  point  is.  usually  determined,  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  litmus  solu- 
tion, which  turns  just  blue  when  the  solution 
is  neutralised,  but  when  a  carbonate  is  used 
for  the  alkaline  solution,  the  acid  must  be 
boiled  a  short  time  after  each  addition  to 
expel  the  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  the 
alkaline  solution  consumed  for  this  purpose 
represents  an  equivalent  quantity  of  acid,  and 
thus  gives  us  the  acid  content  of  the  sample 
under  examination.  The  common  practice  is 
to  dissolve  one  equivalent  of  the  alkaline  test 
in  grains  or  grammes  in  water,  and  to  make 
up  the  solution  to  exactly  1000  parts  by 
measure  (i.  «.,  1000  '  water-grains '  or  gram- 
mes), so  as  to  accurately  fill  the  100  divisions 
of  an  acidimeter  ;  when  the  quantity,  in  grains 
or  grammes,  of  the  sample  tested,  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  equivalent  number  of 
the  acid  under  examination,  that  the  number 
of  acidimeter  divisions  of  the  test-liquor  con- 
sumed bear  to  the  per-eentage  of  acid  sought. 
Thus : — suppose  50  gr.  of  a  sample  of  sulphuric 
acid  take  25  acidimeter  divisions  (300  parts 
or  water-grains  measure)  of  the  test-liquid 
to  neutralise  it,  what  is  its  content  of  real 
acidP 

The  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  is  49  (half 
its  atomic  weight) ;  so,  by  the  rule  of  propor- 
tion, 

60    :    49     ••    25    :    24J 
It  therefore  contains  24^^  parts  of  real  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  50. 

If  the  1000  parts  or  grain-measures,  instead 
of  the  number  of  the  acidimeter  divisions,  be 
taken  for  the  calculation,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  point  off  the  first  right-hand 
figure  of  the  result  as  a  decimal.  Thus ;  re- 
peating the  above  example — 

50     :     49     ::     2,50     :     24-5 
Or,  since  the  equivalent  of  the  test-liquid  is 
100,  it  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
equiv.  of  the  acid  examined  as  the  number  of 
the   acidimeter  divisions  of    the    test-liquid 
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consumed  in  neutralising  100  gr.,  do  to  the 
per-oentage  sought.  Thus : — 50  gr.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  take  45  acidimeter  divisions  to 
effect  neutralisation,  vrhat  is  its  real  strength  ? 
— The  equiv.  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  36"5 : 
therefore — 

100     :     36-5     ::     45     :     16-425J 
and,  since  only  50  gr.  (instead  of  100  gr.) 
were  examined — 

16-425  X  2  =  32-85J 

Some  operators  prefer  employing  100  gr. 
instead  of  the  equivalent  weights  of  the  given 
tests  in  making  their  test-solutions,  in  which 
case  each  gr.  or  1000th  part  represents  ^^jih, 
and  each  acidimeter  degree  1  gr.  of  the  alkali 
or  carbonate  employed ;  when  a  similar  pro- 
portion will  obtain  to  that'  first  above  given. 

In  technical  analysis  it  is  more  convenient 
if  the  number  of  acidimeter  divisions  of  the 
'  test-liquid '  consumed  express  the  per-centage 
strength  of  the  acid,  without  further  calcula- 
tion. For  this  purpose  the  number  of  grains 
of  the  acid  taken  for  the  assay  should  cor- 
respond to  the  equivalent  number  of  such  acid 
(see  Table  I,  below) ;  or  to  some  convenient 
aliquot  part  of  it,  as  the  ^,  J,  -J,  or  -i'jjth ;  the 
per-centage  answer,  in  the  last  case,  being 
doubled,  quadrupled,  &c.,  according  to  the 
aliquot  part  taken.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious. 

For  the  test-solutions,  ammonia,  and  the 
dry  and  crystallised  carbonates  and  bicarbo- 
uates  of  potash  and  soda,  are  used,  and  are 
made  by  dissolving  in  water  their  constituents 
except  ammonia,  of  which  1000  grains,  or  one 
litre,  of  solution  of  specific  gravity  0'992  con- 
tains exactly  one  equivalent. 

53  grains  (or  grammes)  of  pure  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  by  gradually  heat- 
ing to  redness  the  crystallised  salt,  constitute 
one  equivalent  (half  the  atomic  weight),  and 
69  grains  (or  grammes)  of  pure  dry  carbonate 
of  potash.  Of  the  crystallised  salt  143  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda  will  he  'required,  and  84 
grains  (grammes)  of  the  crystallised  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  100  of  the  crystallised  bicar- 
bonate of  potash.  Occasionally  solutions  con- 
taining in  one  thousand  parts,  50  of  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  or  28  of  pure 
caustic  lime,  are  used. 

Besides  these,  a  process  known  as  Kiefer's 
is  practised,  and  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  employed  as  the  'test- 
liquor  ; '  and  the  '  point  of  neutralisation '  is 
known  by  the  turbidity  observed  as  soon  as 
the  free  acid  present  is  completely  saturated. 

The  normal  solution  or  test-liquor  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  pure  ammonia  water,  until 
the  precipitate,  which  at  first  forms,  is  just 
redissolved,  carefully  avoiding  excess.  Or 
better,  by  adding  a  rather  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  to  a  quantity  of  a  rather 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  containing  exactly 
17  gr.,  or  one  cquiv.  of  pure  ammonia,  as  long 


as  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  redissolved 
on  agitation;  the  resulting  liquid  being  after- 
wards diluted  with  pure, distilled  water,  until 
it  accurately  measures  1000  water-grains,  or 
fills  100  divisions  of  an  acidimeter ,  at  60°  Fahr. 
In  either  case,  the  strength  of  the  resulting 
'  test-solution '  must  be  carefully  determined 
by  means  of  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and 
adjusted, if  necessary. 

This  metliod  answers  well  with  all  the 
stronger  acids  (excepting  oxalic  acid),  even 
when  dilute ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  neutral 
metallic  salt  with  an  acid  reaction,  as  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  of  zinc. 

Besides  this  process  a  solution  of  lime  in 
sugar  may  be  used,  as  proposed  by  M.  Peligot, 
and  made  as  follows : — 

Pure  caustic  lime  is  carefully  slaked  by 
sprinkling  with  water,  and  50  grains  (or 
grammes),  made  up  by  water  to  a  milky  solu- 
tion, and  100  grains  of  pure  sugar  candy  dis- 
solved in  1000  grains  of  water,  are  added,  and 
the  whole  well  shaken.  It  is  allowed  to  settle 
in  a  closed  bottle,  and  the  clear  solution  poured 
off  and  diluted,  until  1000  grains  neutralise 
exactly  100  grains  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1'1812.  Of  course  it  only  answers 
with  acids  whose  calcium  salts  are  readily 
soluble  in  water. 

b.  Geaveembtbicalit  : — 

The  test-liquors  or  standard  solutions  of  the 
above  methods  are  made  up  so  as  to  weigh 
exactly  1000  grains,  instead  of  to  '  measure' 
100  acidimeter  divisions.  Every  grain  of  the 
test-liquor  thus  represents  Jjith  gr.  of  alkali; 
and  every  10  gr.,  1  gr.  of  alkali ;  or  respec- 
tively, jSjth  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent.  The 
vessel  used  for  containing  the  solutions  ia 
carefully  weighed  whilst  empty,  and  1000  gr. 
being  placed  in  the  opposite  scale,  the  test- 
solution,  containing  exactly  one  equivalent  of 
base,  is  poured  in,  and  the  whole  made  up  with 
distilled  water  (jf  necessary)  so  as  to  restore 
the  balance  to  an  equilibrium.  .  After  the 
process  of  neutralisation,  the  acidimeter,  with 
its  contents,  is  again  placed  in  the  scales ;  its 
previous  weight  still  remaining  there.  The 
number  of  grains  required  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  balance  (i.e.,  the  loss  of 
\yeight),  gives  the  exact  weight  of  the  test- 
liquor  consumed.  In  all  other  respects  the 
process  is  the  same  as  in  the  '  volumetrical 
method'  already  described. 

Another  method  for  estimating  the  strength 
of  the  sample  of  acid  is  by  weighing  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  expelled  during  saturation. 
(Method  of  Fresenius  and  Will.)  This  de- 
pends on  the  weight  of  gaseous  carbonic  acid 
whicli  a  given  weight  of  the  acid-sample  under 
examination  is  capable  of  expelling  from  pure 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (or  of  potash),  which  is 
estimated  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  acidi- 
meter, or  apparatus,  after  the  gas,  rendered 
perfectly  dry  by  passing  through  snlphnricacid, 
has  escaped  into  the  air. 
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17  gr.  of  pure  ammonia.' 


Table  I. —  Weiyhis  of  the  respective  acidi  equivalent  to  the  given  weight  of  the  principal  bates, 
hydrogen  being  taken  as  unity. 

/  51  Acetic  acid  (anhydrous). 

60  „        „    (crystallised  or  glacial). 

99  Arsenious  acid  (dry). 

^                    35  Boracic  acid  (anbydrons). 

62  „        „     (crystallised). 
22  Carbonic  acid  (dry).- 
67  Citric  acid  (crystallised). 
85  Gallic  acid  (dried  at  212°). 
94  ,,        „    (crystallised). 

127i  Hydriodic  acid  (dry  or  gaseous). 

27  Hydrocyanic  acid  (anhydrous). 

36i  Hydrochloric  acid  (dry  or  gaseous). 

109  „            „    (liquid.ep.  gr.  1162). 

166i  Iodic  acid. 

SI  Nitric  acid  (anhydrous). 

63  „        „     (liqald,  monohydrated,  sp.  gr. 
5  >.  1-517  to  1-521). 

67t  „        „    (liquid,  seaquihydrated,  sp,  gr. 

1-5033  to  1-504). 

72  „         „     (liquid,  binhi/drated,  sp.  gr 

1-48CJ. 

90  „        „    Hiquid,  sp.  pr.  1-42). 

36  Oxalic  acid  (anhydrous). 

63  „        „     (crystallised). 

72  Phosphoric  acid  (anhydrous). 

81  ,.                 „     (glacial). 

60  Succinic  acid  (dryor  anhydrous  crystals). 

59  „           „     (ordinary  crystals). 

40  Sulphuric  acid  (anhydrous). 

49  „        „       (}\<\'a\i,monohydrated,a'i. 

gr.  1-8485). 

75  Tartaric  acid  (crystallised). 

212  Tannic  acid  (carefully  dried). 


81 

40 

53 

143 

8; 

47 

56 

69 

100 

50 

28 
37 
44 
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anhydrous  soda.' 
hydrate  of  soda.' 
dry  cHrbonate  of  eoda.' 
crystallised  carbonate  of 

soda.'' 
crystallised  bicarbonate 

of  soda, 
anhydrous  potasaa.' 
hydrate  of  potassa.' 
dryeiiilionatcofpotasaa.'' 
crystallised  bicarbonate 

of  potassa. 

{pure  clialk. 
pure  marble. 

pure  caustic  lime. 

hydrate  of  lime  (fresh). 

dry  carbonic  acid  (when 
the  bicarbonate  of 
potnssn  or  soda  is 
used  for  testing  In 
the  process  of  Frese- 
nius  and  Will). 

dry  carbonic  acid  (when 
a  dry  carbonate  is 


\ 


Oper.  A  determined  amount  of  the  acid 
under  examination  is  accurately  weighed  into 
the  flask  A  (see  engr.)  j  and  if  it  be  a  concen- 
trated acid,  or  a  solid,  it  is  mixed  with  or  dis- 
solved in  6  or  8  times  its  weight  of  water. 
The  little  glass  tube  (e)  is  then  nearly  filled 
to  the  brim  with  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in 
powder,  and  a  fine  silken  thread  is  tied  round 
the  neck  of  the  tube,  by  means  of  which  it 
can  be  lowered  down  into  the  flask  (A),  so  as 
to  remain  perpendicularly  suspended  when  the 
cork  is  placed  in  the  latter;  the  cord  being 
held  between  the  cork  and  the  mouth  of  the 
flask.  The  flask  (B)  is  next  about  half  filled 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  tubes  being  arranged 

'  1000  water-grniiis  measure  of  pure  liquor  of  ammonia, 
•p.  gr.  0993,  contniiiB  exactly  17  gr.,  or  1  equiv.  ot  pure 
t:useou9  ammonia.  A  standard  liquor  of  this  strengtli  may 
be  molt  conveniently  prepared  by  cautious  dilution  of  a 
stronger  solution,  until  a  liydroatatic  bead,  corresponding 
to  tlio  sp.  gr,.  Aoats  indifferently  in  the  middle  of  the  new 
solution,  at  60°  p'ahr.  By  keepmg  two  hydrostatic  heads 
iu  tlie  solution — the  one  made  barely  to  float,  and  the 
other  barely  to  sink — we  shall  always  be  able  to  detect  any 
change  ot  strength  or  temperature  which  it  may  suffer; 
siuce  the  "  loss  of  a  single  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of 
ammonia  per  cent.,  or  the  difference  of  a  single  degree 
of  heat,  will  cause  the  heads  to  "  vary  their  positions.  To 
nreBer\'o  i(s  integrity  it  must  be  kept  m  u  well-stoppered 
bottle.    (See  below.) 

'  These  substances,  as  well  as  'teat-solutions '  contain- 
ng  them,  must  be  perfectly  free  from  carbonio  acid,  and 
must  be  carefully  preservea  to  prevent  the  absorptiou  of 


in  their  places,  as  represented  in  the  e»gr. ; 
and  time  having  been  allowed  for  the  mixture 
of  acid  and  water  to  cool  completely,  after 
the  increase  of  heat  caused  by  mixing,  the 
whole  apparatus  is  very  accurately  weighed. 
The  cork  in  the  flask  (A)  is  then  slightly 
loosened,  so  as  to  allow  the  little  tube  con- 
taining the  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  fall  into  the 
acid,  and  is  again  instantly  fixed  AlB-TiGnT 
in  its  place.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
now  commences,  and  continues  until  the  acid 
in  the  flask  (A)  is  neutralised.  When  this 
takes  place,  which  is  easily  seen  by  no  bubbles 
being  emitted  on  shakiag  the  apparatus,  the 
flask  (A)  is  put  into  hjt  water  (120°  to  130° 

carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Mohr  states  that  a 
dilute  solution  of  either  of  them  is  beat  preserved  in  a 
flask  or  bottle  well  closed  with  a  cork  fitted  with  a  small 
bulb  tube  (resembUng  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube),  filled 
with  a  finely  triturated  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
caustic  hme,  and  bearing  a  very  thin  open  tube  in  the 
exit  aperture.  Freaenius,  and  most  otherforeign  chemists, 
prefer  *  test-solutions '  of  pure  soda.  With  test-solutions 
containing-  caustic  alkalies,  exact  neutralisation  of  an  acid 
is  not  only  more  easily  effected,  but  more  readilv  per- 
ceived, particularly  wheu  either  solution  is  tinted  with 
litmus. 

*  Prepared  by  gradually  heating  the  pure  crystallised 
carbonate  to  redness.  I'rom  being  uniform  in  composition, 
and  easily  procured  or  prepared,  they  are  much  cmployeil ; 
preference  being  usually  given  to  the  soda-salt. 

*  The  crystals  must  lie  free  from  attached  water,  but 
not  the  least  effioresced. 
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PahrO.  and  kept  there,  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, until  the  renewed  evolution  of  gaa  has 
completely  ceased.  The  little  wax  stopper  is 
then  taken  oflf  the  tuhe  (a),  the  apparatus 
taken  out  of  the  hot  water,  wiped  dry,  and 
suction  applied,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork, 
or  a  small  india-rubber  tube,  and  the  mouth, 
to  the  end  of  the  tube  (d),  until  the  sucked  air 
no  longer  tastes  of  carbonic  acid.  The  whole 
is  then  allowed  to  become  quite  cold,  when  it 


{J)  A  wide-moutlied  flask,  capable  of  Uoldiug  2^  to 
S  oz.,  contalniDg  sample  for  trial  ( f). 

iB)  Ditto,  capable  of  holding  H  to  2  oz.,  partly  filled 
with  oil  of  vitriol  C^). 

(b,  c,  d)  Tubes  fitting  air-tight  in  the  flasks  by  means 
of  the  corks  (i)  and  ij). 

(J)  Piece  of  wax  fitting  air-tight  on  the  end  of  a. 

(e)  Small  tube  capable  of  holding  about  1  drachm  of 
powdered  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash. 

(/i)  Open  eod  of  the  tube  {d). 

\k)  Silk  cord  fastened  to  the  tube  (e). 

is  replaced  in  the  balance  (the  other  scale  still 
containing  the  original  weights),  and  weiglits 
added  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  exact 
quantity  of  dry  caibouio  anhydride,  or  an- 
hydrous carbonic  acid  gas,  that  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  in  the  sample  examined. 

The  quantity  of  real  acid  it  contained  is 
then  deduced  by  the  following  calculation  : — 
One  equivalent  of  gaseous  carbonic  anhydride, 
or  anhydrous  carbonic  acid  (=  44)  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  one  equivalent  of  the  acid 
in  question,  as  the  amount  of  the  carbonic 
anhydride  expelled  does  to  the  amount  of  the 
acid  sought.  Thus,  suppose  a  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  expels  3  gr.  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the 
arrangement  is — 

44     :     49     :;     3     !     3-349 
Consequently   the   sample  operated   on  con- 
tained 3'5  (nearly)  grains  of  true  sulphuric 
acid. 

Instead  of  the  above  calculation,  we  may 
multiply  the  weights  of  the  respective  acids 
required  to  expel  1  gr.  of  carbonic  acid  (as 
exhibited  in  the  following  table)  by  the  num- 


ber of  gr.  of  dry  carbonic  acid  evolved  during 
the  above  operation.  The  product  represents 
the  per-centage  strength,  when  100  gr.  of  the 
acid  have  been  examined.  When  only  50,  i5, 
20,  or  10  gr.  have  been  tested,  this  product 
must,  of  course,  be  doubled,  quadrupled,  &c., 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Table  II. 

Acetic  acid  (anhydrous)  .... 

„         „     (hydrated  or  glacial)  . 

Citric  acid  (crystallised)     .     .     . 

Hydrochloric  acid  (dry  or  gaseous) 

„     (sp-  gr.  1-16)    . 

Nitric  acid  (auhydronsi .... 

„        „    (sp.  gi-.  1-5).     .     .    . 

,.     (sp-  gr-  1'42)     .    .     . 

Oxalic  acid  (crystallised)     .     .     . 

Sulphuric  acid  (anhydrous).     .     . 

„         „         (sp.  gr.  1-8485)     . 

Tartaric  acid  (anhydrous)   .     .     . 

„         „      (crystallised).     .     . 

Even  this  easy  calculation  may  be  avoided, 
in  technical  analysis,  by  simply  taking  for  the 
assay  such  a  weight  of  the  respective  acids  as 
is  capable  of  disengaging  exa-ctly  10  gr.  of 
dry  carbonic  acid  from  the  bicarbonate.  In 
this  case,  the  loss  of  weight  in  grains,  from 
the  operation,  multiplied  by  10,  at  once  indi- 
cates the  exact  per-centage  strength  sought. 
The  proper  weight  of  any  acid  to  he  taken  to 
give  per-centage  results  is  found  by  simply 
dividing  ten  times  the  equiv.  of  that  acid  by 
44.  For,  taking  sulphuric  acid  as  an  example, 
as—  44  :  49  :  :  10  :  11-1318 

or  11*13  nearly. 

On  this  principle  are  obtained  the  weights 
to  be  taken,  as  given  in — 


Multipliers. 
1-159 
1-364 
1-523 

-829 
2-478 
1-227 
1-523 
2-045 
1-432 

-909 
1-114 
1-500 
1-705 


Table  III. 

Acetic  acid  (anhydrous)  .... 

„        „     (hydrated  or  glacial)  . 

Citric  acid  (crystallised)       .     .     . 

Hydrochloric  acid  (dry  or  gaseous) 

„  „         (sp.  gr.  1-16)    . 

Nitric  acid  (anhydrous)  .... 

„        „     (sp.  gr.  1-5)  .... 

„         „     (sp.  gr.  1-42)     .     .     . 

Oxalic  acid  (crystallised)     .     .    . 

Sulphuric  acid  (anhydrous)     ,     . 

„      (sp.  gr.  1-845)  .    . 

Tartaric  acid  (anhydrous)    .     .     . 

„        »    (crystallised)  .    .    • 

2,  A  convenient  modification  of  the  preced- 
ing method  of  acidimetry  consists  in  using  the 
common  apparatus  figured  in  the  margin  and 
employing  fused  chloride  of  calcium  to  dry 
the  evolved  carbonic  acid  gas,  instead  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  process  and  obtaining  the  results 
is  precisely  the  same  as  in  that  last  explained, 
and  need  not,  therefore,  he  repeated.  In 
this  case,  however,  suction  must  he  applied  to 


Grains. 
11-59 
13-64 
15-23 

829 
24-78 
12-27 
15-23 
20-45 
14-82 

9-09 
1114 
1500 
17-05 
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the  email  tube  (3),  instead  of  (d)  ia  the  ac- 

coDipanying  engruvingf, 

Oit.  These  methods,  though 
apparently  complicuted,  are 
not  difficult  to  perform,  when 
once  well  uaderstood.  The 
application  of  heat  after  the 
completion  of  the  operation 
is  Indispensable,  as,  if  it  were 
neglected,  from  0'3  to  Oi  of 
a  gr.  of  carbonic  acid  would 
be  retained  in  the  liquid.  The 
bicarbonate  of  soda  must  be 
pure,  and  perfectly  free  from 
any  neutral  carbonate  or  ses- 
quicarbonate  of   soda.     To 

(a)  Wide-mouthed  flask,  containlDg  the  lample  for  ez- 
amiuation,  tiernielicaUy  stopped  by  the  cork  {e)^  and  Bup- 
portitiK  the  tubes  (A)  and  (c). 

(6)  Bulbous  tube,  containing;  fragments  of  fused  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  terminating  in  a  capillary  tube  (/;). 

(0)  Bent  tube,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask  (a). 

(d)  Bmall  tube  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda, 

(«)  Cork  fitting  bottle  (a),  and  the  tubes  (i)  and  (c), 
hermetically. 

(/)  Silken  thread,  suspeoding  the  small  tube  (if).  ' 

ensure  this,  the  bicarbonate  of  commerce  is 
reduced  to  a  uniform  powder,  put  into  a  glass 
jar,  and  covered  with  its  own  weight  of  cold 
distilled  or  vain  water,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  liours,  with  frequent  stirring. 
It  is  then  placed  upon  a  funnel,  the  tube  of 
which  is  stopped  with  loose  cotton,  so  as  to 
allow  the  lyo  to  drain  oft.  It  is  next  washed 
several  times  with  small  quantities  of  cold 
distilled  or  rain  water,  and  after  being  dried 
by  pressure  between  some  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  is  kept  for 
use  in  a  well-closed  glass  bottle.  Before  use, 
it  mny  bo  tested  to  ascertain  its  purity.  If 
pure,  it  neither  reddens  turmeric  paper,  nor 
gives  a  brick-red  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury.  Pure  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  may  be  used  instead  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  always  proper  to 
use  an  excess,  so  as  to  leave  some  undecom- 
posed  carbonate  after  tlie  operation  has 
ended.  The  presence  of  a  little  sodium  chlo- 
ride or  sulphate  in  the  bicarbonate  will  not 
interfere  in  the  least,  but  the  absence  of 
every  trace  of  neutral  carbonate  is  a  sine  qua 
non. 

The  two  above  methods  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  acid  are  only  superior  to  the 
generally  nsed  methods  first  described,  when 
the  presence  of  colouring  matter  interferes  with 
the  reaction  of  the  litmus  used  to  show  the 
point  of  neutralisation. 

Obstrvationt.  When  great  accuracy  is  re- 
quired In  conducting  the  neutralisation  of  the 
solution  in  estimating  volumctrically  with 
litmus  as  an  indicator,  it  is  proper  to  prepare 
and  keep  standard  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  oxalic  acid,  with  which  occasionally  to  try 
tho  alkaline  tost-liquor.  The  only  difficulty  in 
the  process  is  to  avoid  over-saturation  of  the 


acid-sample.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
exceed  the  precise  point  of  neutralisation  of 
the  acid.  After  adding  each  portion  of  the 
test-liquor,  the  solution  should  be  well  stirred 
up,  and  as  soon  as  the  effervescence  becomes 
languid  the  greatest  caution  must  be  observed 
in  adding  more.  The  proper  point  is  arrived 
at  when  the  liquor  ceases  to  redden  litmus,  and 
does  not  alter  the  colour  of  turmeric  paper;  if 
it  turns  the  latter  brown,  too  much  of  the  test- 
liquid  has  been  added,  and  the  operation 
becomes  useless.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment, when  great  precision  is  required,  a 
gentle  heat  may  be  applied,  in  order  to  expel 
the  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  liquor ;  but  other- 
wise this  is  unnecessary.  The  peculiar  soapy 
odour  gradually  acquired  by  the  liquor  as  it 
ncars  saturation  will  materially  assist  tho 
operator  when  testing  vinegars,  and  some  of 
the  other  vegetable  acids.  A  good  method  is 
to  tint  either  the  acid-sample  or  the  test- 
liquid  with  a  few  drops  of  litmus,  as  notiiod 
under  Aoetiiiktkt  ;  when  the  reddish  shade 
will  gradually  deepen  into  '  purple,'  or  the 
purple  into  '  red,'  as  the  point  of  saturation  is 
approached ;  and  the  blue  colour  will  be  per- 
fectly restored  as  soon  as  this  point  is  reached. 
Dr  Ure  recommends  keeping  the  ammonia- 
test  ready  tinged  with  litmus,  and  the  same 
applies  to  other  test-liquors. 

In  commerce,  the  strength  of  acids  is  fre- 
quently reckoned  with  reference  to  a  standani, 
termed  100  acidimetric  degrees.  This  is  taken 
from  the  circumstance  that  91  gr.  of  commer- 
cial oil  of  vitriol,  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  18-i5,  exactly 
saturate  100  gr.  of  dried  carbonate  of  sodn. 
An  acid  requiring  only  35,  50,  or  any  other 
number  of  grains  of  the  carbonate  to  saturate 
it,  is  in  like  manner  termed  of  so  many  degrees 
strong  J  the  number  of  grains  representing  in 
each  case  an  equal  number  of  degrees.  This 
method  originated  with  the  French  chemists, 
and  though  only  conventional,  and  principally 
confined  to  commercial  purposes,  is  especially 
adapted  to  practical  men  but  little  conversant 
with  chemistry,  yet  very  ready  in  retaining  or 
calculating  anything  on  the  centesimal  scale, 
from  its  similarity  to  monetary  language  and 
reckoning. 

ACIDITY.  Syn.  AOId'itas,  L.  ;  AOIDIT^, 
Fr. ;  SiuBE,  Ger.  In  chemistiy,  the  state  of 
being  acid.  In  physiology,  &c.,  the  impression 
given  to  the  organs  of  taste  by  tart  or  acid 
substances.  Sourness.  See  FEEMENTATlOlf, 
Malt-liquobs,  Wines,  <fec. 

Qas'trio  Acidity.  Acidity  of  the  stomach ; 
a  common  and  well-known  symptom  of  weak 
or  disordered  digestion. 

Treat.,  Ufa.  Small  doses  of  absorbents  or 
antacids,  three  or  four  times  daily,  to  which 
some  tonic  bitter,  as  calnmba,  cascarilla,  cha- 
momile, gentian,  or  orange-peel,  may  be  added. 
Stomachic  stimulants,  as  capsicum,  ginger, 
mustard,  or  wine,  &e.,  taken  with,  or  after, 
meals,  are  also  useful.  The  diet  should  be 
light  and  nutritious;  and  acescent  vegetables. 
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over-ripe  fruit,  and  weak  new  beer  or  other 
liquors  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  The 
bowels  should  he  kept  regular,  but  not  open, 
by  the  occasional  use  of  mild  aperients,  as 
rhubarb,  aloes,  castor  oil,  senna,  or  mercurial 
pill,  or  compounds  containing  them.  Excessive 
looseness  or  diarrhoea  may  be  checked  by  a 
few  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda,  chalk-mixture, 
or  astringents. 

In  INPAKCT  this  affection  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  restlessness,  continual  crying,  draw- 
ing up  of  the  legs  forcibly  towards  the  body, 
hiccups,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  sour  eructations, 
griping  pains,  green  stools,  and  debility ;  often 
followed,  when  the  irritation  is  considerable, 
by  convulsions.  The  treatment  consists  in 
relieving  the  bowels  of  all  offending  matter 
by  a  few  doses  of  rhubarb-and-niagnesia.  The 
looseness  or  diarrhcea  may  be  checked  by  a 
few  small  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  chalk 
mixture ;  or  better,  in  an  infant  which  is  fed 
by  lime-water  (1  or  2  fl.  oz.)  mixed  with  as 
much  milk.  Two  or  three  drops  of  caraway, 
cinnamon,  dill,  or  peppermint  water,  on  sugar 
(not  with  the  food)  will  tend  to  promote  the 
expulsion,  and  prevent  the  undue  generation 
of  gases.  The  flatulence  usually  disappears 
with  the  acidity.  The  occasional  administra- 
tion of  1  to  3  gr.  of  quicksilver-with-chalk 
('grey  powder'),  will  frequently  remove  the 
complaint,  and  prevent  its  recurrence,  when 
all  other  means  fail.  The  diet  of  both  nurse 
and  infant  should  be  carefully  regulated. 

See  Antacids,  Dyspepsia,  &c. 

Treatment  for  Horses.  Alkalies,  their  car- 
bonates and  bicarbonates ;  alterative  doses  of 
aloes  with  alkalies ;  chalk,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia; mineral  acids;  bismuth,  arsenic,  nux 
vomica,  or  strychnia. 

ACIDS,  EFFECTS  OP,  ON  VEGETATION. 
This  subject  has  been  ably  investigated  of  recent 
years  by  Dr  Angus  Smith  and  Mr  Eothwell, 
and  the  practical  importance  of  their  labours 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1875  renders  it  penal 
for  the  proprietors  of  alkali  works  to  condense 
not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  evolved  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
'  soda ;'  also  to  allow  air,  smoke,  or  chimney 
gases  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  containing 
more  than  one  fifth  of  a  grain  of  hydrochloric 
acid  per  cubic  foot.  Every  owner  of  an  alkali 
work  is  likewise  required  to  'use  the  best 
practical  means  of  preventing  the  discharge 
into  the  atmosphere  of  all  other  noxious  gnses 
arising  from  such  work,  or  of  rendering  such 
gases  harmless  when  discharged.' 

The  injurious  effects  of  acids  on  vegetation' 
are  indicated  chiefly  by  the  shrivelled-up 
appearauce  which  the  leaves  of  herbage,  trees, 
&c.,  exhibit  in  the  vicinity  of  chemical  works 
in  which  the  condensation  of  noxious  gases 
(hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitric  acid,  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine)  is  not 
effectually  carried    out.     According   to  Mrl 


Eothwell,  '  in  fields  exposed  to  acid  vapours 
handf  uls  of  dead  grass  may  be  pulled  up  in 
the  spring,  smelling  strongly  of  the  vapour, 
and  that  trees,  under  similar  influences,  become 
bark-hound.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  trees  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  susceptibility.     (Rothwell.) 

Forest  Trees.  Larch,  spruce  fir,  Scotch 
fir,  black  Italian  poplar,  Lombardy  poplar, 
ash,  oak,  elm,  birch,  alder,  sycamore. 

Fruit  Trees.  Damson,  greengage,.  Hale- 
wood  ijlum,  Jacob  plum,  pears,  apples, 
cherries. 

Shrahs,  Evergreens,  and  Wild  Plants. 
British  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  Aucuba 
Japonica,  Barberry  evergreen,  hazel,  guelder 
rose,  sloe  thorn,  hawthorn,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, blackberries,  gorse,  hollies. 

Farm  Crops.  Potatoes,  mangel,  white 
clover  and  rhubarb,  red  clover,  trefoil,  rye- 
grass, wheat,  oats,  barley,  common  turnips, 
swedes. 

Second  list  of  Plants  affected  iy  Tsoxious 
Vapours,  mixing  the  classes  according 
to  the  effects  produced  on  each. 

I.  Fern — only  in  the  summer. 

Scotch  firs,  spruce,  and  larches—  a  little  in 
winter. 

Clover  (white  and  red),  trefoil,  rye-grass, 
poplars,  hawthorn,  potatoes— receive  damage 
in  winter  to  roots, 

II.  Wheat  receives  some  damage  in  winter. 
Oats  in  May,  when  in  the  grass  state,  soon 

receive  damage. 

Barley,  mangel,  common  turnips,  rhubarb. 

III.  Laurels  (British  and  Portugal),  aucu- 
bas,  yews,  holly,  gorse — receive  damage  in 
winter,  but  more  in  summer. 

Old  grass  meadows  and  pastures  receive 
much  damage  in  winter. 

IV.  Ashes,  oaks,  hazels,  horse-chestnuts, 
walnnts,  Spanish  chestnuts,  sloe  thorn. 

V.  Swedish  turnip  and  cabbages,  damson, 
other  fruit  trees,  beech,  elm,  biruii,  alder, 
sycamoi  es. 

ACIDULiE.  [L.  pi.]  In  medicine,  mineral 
waters  rich  in  carbonic  acid. 

ACIDULATED.  Syn.  Aoxdulattts,  L.  ; 
AoiDULE,  Pr.  Blended  or  flavoured  with  an 
acid ;  made  slightly  sour.  See  Kali  (Acidu- 
lated), Deops,  Lozbn&es,  &c.  In  chemistry, 
the  addition  of  an  acid  to  a  neutral  or  al- 
kaline liquid  until  it  reddens  blue  litmus 
paper. 

ACIDUM.     [L.]    An  acid. 

ACNE.  [%».  PiMPiED  Facb.]  There  are 
two  forms  of  this  affection.  1st.  In  young 
persons  of  both  sexes ;  generally  in  phlegmatic 
habits.  The  disease  shows  itself  by  hard 
pimples,  with  a  small  black  spot  on  the  apex, 
unaccompanied  with  redness  or  inflammation 
at  first,  but  after  a  while  they  become  red  and 
inflamed,  and  sometimes  suppurate,  with  a 
greasy  look  of  the  skin  between  them.  In 
this  term  of  acne  the  black  spots  should  be 
picked  out  with  a  needle  or  a  small  pair  of 
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tweezers.  A  long  pka-  of  thick  matter,  like 
11  worm,  is  extrnrted ;  but  ia  no  worm.  After- 
words wash  the  face  with  water  in  which  a 
small  piece  of  Quillar  hark  has  been  steeped, 
or  with  bitter  almond  i-mulsion,  or  borax,  one 
drachm,  water  4  oz.  When  there  is  no  in- 
flammation, use  Eaa  de  Cologne,  or  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  rosemary  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
wine,  taking  a  small  dose  of  magnesia  in  the 
morning,  or  milk  of  sulphur  daily  When  the 
pimples  are  very  sluggish  the  cautious  appli- 
cation of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  of  ointment  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  will  be  found  serviceable. 

2nd.  Arises  from  intemperance.  In  tlii^ 
case  a  gradual  change  of  habits  is  essential. 
'I'ho  use  of  soap  sliould  be  avoided,  and  re- 
course had  to  warm  fomentations  of  slippery 
elm,  or  thin  oat  gruel.  The  following  should 
bo  applied  to  the  pimples  : — Cold  cream,  1  oz., 
Goulard's  extract  20  drops,  mixid  together; 
111'  lemon  jnioe  diluted,  or  solution  of  borax 
in  water.  The  internal  administration  of  the 
mineral  acids  combined  with  bitter  tonics,  or 
small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  will  be  found 
effectual. 

Treatment,  Fomentations,  poultices,  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  solution  externally  J  sulphur  and 
alteratives  internally. 

ACOLOGY.  Syn.  In  medicine,  the  doctrine 
of,  or  a  discourse  on,  remedies  or  the  materia 
modica. 

ACONITE  (-nito).  Syn.  Acon'itum,  L.; 
AOONIT,  Fr.  :   AlvONITUM,   ElSENHUT,  StPK.M- 

nCT,  Ger.  Monkshood ;  wolfsbane.  In  tiotany, 
u  genus  of  exogenous  plants.  Sat.  ord.,  11a- 
nunculaceic ;  Sex.  ayst.,  Polyandria  Tri:;.vuia. 
They  are  characterised  by  showy  purple  or 
yellow  helmet-shaped  flowers  growing  in  pani- 
cles, deeply  cut  leaves,  and  perennial  (usually) 
tap-shaped  or  tapering  roots.  The  whole  plant 
is  highly  poisonous,  the  roots  being  more  poi- 
sonous than  the  leaves.  In  medicine  and  mn- 
teria  medico,  the  plant  Aconitum  Napellus 
(which  see). 

Symptoms.  Numbness  and  tingling  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  which  are  parched;  followed 
by  giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  (some- 
times) delirium,  but  seldom  complete  coma ; 
there  is  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  limbs, 
a  loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  (in  some  cases) 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  severe  abdominal  pains, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea;  tremors  or 
twitchings  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  (some- 
times) convulsions  (in  animal.*,  but  not  in 
man) ;  sharp  cries ;  pupil  (generally)  dilated, 
very  rarely  con  trat'ted  ;  pulse  fitful  and  sink- 
ing; skin  cold  and  livid;  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing ;  general  prostration ;  los.s  of  sensation  or 
feeling,  insensibility,  general  trembling,  faint- 
ing, and  sudden  death.  The  eyes  are  often 
glaring;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  patient  is 
completel..  paralysed,  yet  retains  consciousness 
to  the  last.  The  case  generally  proves  fatal 
in  from  1  to  8  hours.  If  it  last  beyond  this 
period  there  is  hope  of  recovery.  (Fleming.) 

Antidotes.    Ammonia,  or  brandy,  with  arti- 
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ficial  respiration  if  necc«sarv  :  cold  afEnsion 
and  friction,  with  warm  towels  to  the  back 
and  limbs.    See  Alkaloids. 

ACONITE  LEAVES  (B.  Ph.).  Syn.  Aconiti 
FOLIA,  L.  The  fresh  leaves  and  floncring  tops 
of  aconitum  napellus,  Linn.,  gathered  when 
about  one  third  of  the  flowers  are  expanded, 
from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain. 

Char.  Leaves  smooth,  palmate,  divided  into 
five  deeply  cut  wedge-shaped  segments;  ex- 
citing slowly,  when  chewed,  a  sensation  of 
tingling.  Flowers  numerous,  irregular,  deep 
blue,  in  dense  racemes. 

Prep.  Extractura  aconiti. 

ACONITE  ROOT  (B:  Ph.).  Syn.  Aconiti 
RADIX,  L.  The  dried  root  of  aconitum  na- 
pellus. Imported  from  Germany,  or  cultivated 
in  Britain,  and  collected  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  before  the  leaves  have  appeared. 

Prep.  Aconitia,  the  active  principle ;  Lini- 
mentum  Aconiti,  1  ounce  to  1  fluid  ounce; 
Tinctura  Aconiti,  54^  grains  to  1  fluid  ounce. 

C/tar.  Usually  from  one  to  three  inches  long, 
not  thicker  than  the  finger  at  tho  crown,  ta- 
pering, blackish-brown,  internally  whitish.  A 
minute  portion,  cautiously  chewed,  causes  pro- 
longed tingling  and  numbness. 

ACONITI  FOLIA.    See  Aconite  Lkates. 

ACONITI  RADIX.    See  Aconite  Root. 

ACONITU.  C30H47O7N.  (B.P.)  Syn.  Aco- 
nitia, L,     An  alkaloid  obtained  from  aconite. 

Take  of 

Aconite  root,  in  coarse  powder,  14  pounds. 

Rectified  spirit     .    . 

Distilled  water      .     . 

Solution  of  ammonia ; 

Pure  ether    .... 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

Pour  upon  the  aconite  root  three  gallons  of 
the  spirit,  mix  them  well,  and  heat  until  e'nil- 
lition  commences  j  then  cool  and  macerate  for 
four  days.  Transfer  the  whole  to  a  displace- 
ment apparatus,  and  percolate,  adding  more 
spirit,  when  requisite,  until  tlie  root  is  ex- 
hausted. Distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
spirit  from  the  tincture,  and  evaporate  the 
remainder  over  a  water  bath  until  the  wliole 
of  the  alcohol  has  been  dissipated.  .^lix  the 
residual  extract  thoroughly  with  twice  its 
weight  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  when  it 
has  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, filter  through  paper.  To  the  filtered 
liquid  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  slight  excess, 
and  heat  them  gently  over  a  water  bath. 
Separate  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  dry  it. 
Reduce  this  to  coarse  powder,  and  macerate  it 
in  successive  portions  of  the  pure  ether  with 
frequent  agitation.  Decant  the  several  pro- 
ducts, mix  and  distil  off  the  ether  until  the 
extract  is  dry.  Dissolve  the  dry  extract  in 
warm  distilled  water  acidulated  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and,  when  the  solution  is  cold, 
precipitate  it  by  the  cautious  addition  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  diluted  with  four  times  its 
bulk  of  distilled  water.  Wash  the  precipitate 
on  a  filter  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  dis- 
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tilled  water,  and  dry   it  by  slight  pressure 
between  folds  of  filtering  paper. 

Characters  and  Tests.  A  white,  usually 
amorphous,  solid,  soluble  in  150  parts  of  cold, 
and  50  of  hot  water,  and  much  more  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  strongly  alkaline  to 
reddened  litmus,  neutralising  acids,  and  preci- 
pitated from  them  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  but 
not  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  the  bicarbo- 
nates  of  soda  or  potash.  It  melts  with  heat, 
and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  no  resi- 
due when  burned  with  free  access  of  air. 
When  rubbed  on  the  skin  it  causes  a  tingling 
sensation,  followed  by  prolonged  numbness.  It 
is  a  very  active  poison. 

ACOHITIA,  CEYSTALIISED.  C^yH^oNOio- 
Exhaust  the  root  of  wild  aconite,  carefully 
picked  and  powdered,  with  very  strong  alcohol, 
to  which  1  per  cent,  of  tartaric  acid  has  been 
added.  Distil  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  sheltered 
from  the  air,  to  recover  the  alcohol.  Treat 
the  extract  with  water  to  separate  all  the  fatty 
and  resinous  matters.  The  solution  which 
contains  the  aconite  in  the  state  of  acid  tar- 
trate is  first  shaken  with  ether  to  remove 
colouring  matters,  and  then  the  alkaloid  is 
set  free  by  the  addition  of  alkaline  bicarbo- 
nate, until  the  cessation  of  effervescence.  A 
fresh  treatment  with  ether  of  this  alkaline 
solution  removes  the  alkaloid,  which  crystal- 
lizes upon  the  concentration  of  the  ethereal 
liquid,  with  an  addition  of  petroleum  spirit. 
The  crystals  are  colourless  tables,  rhombic  or 
hexagonal,  according  to  the  modifications  pro- 
duced principally  in  the  acute  angles.  Crys- 
stallized  aconitia  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
benzine,  and  chloroform  ;  insoluble  in  petro- 
leum oils  and  glycerine. 

Aconitia  Niteate,  Chtstailibed.  Crys- 
tallised aconitine  q.  s. ;  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  ■ 
1'442,  q.  s.  Saturate  the  nitric  acid  with 
the  aconitine  and  evaporate.  Voluminous 
crystals  are  easily  obtained  (from  '  Formulae 
for  New  Medicaments  adopted  by  the  Paris 
Pharmaceutical  Society). — 'Pharra.  Journal.' 
Owing  to  the  decomposition  which  this  alkaloid 
undergoes  in  the  animal  organism,  as  well  as 
to  its  liability  to  decompose  during  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation,  and  exposure  to  the  air, 
it  often  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain  it  in  a  separate  state  in 
conducting  a  post-mortem  examination.  The 
physiological  effects  seem  to  furnish  the  most 
prominent  and  characteristic  evidence  of  its 
presence  in  such  cases,  or  at  any  rate  these 
may  serve  as  a  valuable  guide  to  the  toxicolo 
gist. 

Uncrystallised  aconitia  is  sometimes  con. 
taminated  with  delphinia,  as  well  as  with 
aconeUa,  another  constituent  of  aconite  root. 
For  the  dissection  of  these  see  Alkaloids. 
One'  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  aconitia  is  stated 
to  have  killed  a  dog. 

Antidotes.     See  Aconite. 

ACONITIC  ACID.  (Identical  with  Pyroci- 
trio  Acid.)    An   acid  extracted  by  Peschier 


from  aconitam  napelhia,  and  by  Bracconnot 
from  equisetum  flaviatile.  It  exists  in  these 
plants  chiefly  in  the  form  of  aconitate  of 
calcium. 

Properties.  A  white,  colourless,  semicrys- 
talline  mass. 

ACONITIlf  A.    See  Aconitia. 

ACONITINE.     See  Aconitia. 

ACONI'TUM.  [L.]  Aconite.  The  phar- 
macopceial  name  of  aconitum  napellus  (see 
below). 

Aconitum  Ferox.  (Ind.  P.)  Habitat.  Tem- 
perate and  sub-Alpine  Himalaya,  at  10,000 
to  14,000  feet  elevation,  from  Gurhwal  to 
Sikkim. 

Officinal  part.  The  dried  root  {Aconiti 
ferocis  Radix),  in  common  with  those  of  other 
Himalayan  species,  viz.,  aconitum  napellus, 
a.  palmatum,  and  a.  luridnm,  constitutes  the 
drug  well  known  in  the  bazaars  of  Upper 
India  under  the  Hindostani  name  of  Biah  or 
Bikh. 

It  occurs  in  the  form  of  tuberous  roots  of  a 
more  or  less  conical  form,  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
inch  in  thickness  at  their  upper  end.  They 
have  usually  a  shrunken  appearance,  and  are 
covered  with  a  dark  shrivelled  bark  ;  fracture 
shining  and  resinous;  sometimes  waxy,  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  pale  to  deep  brown.  Some 
specimes  are  white  and  spongy ;  and  these,  it 
is  asserted,  are  superior  in  activity  to  the  more 
compact  kinds.  Inodorous;  taste  at  first 
slightly  bitter,  leaving  a  peculiar  sense  of 
numbness  on  the  tongue  and  fauces.  Active 
principle,  aconitia. 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.  Similar  to 
those  of  aconitum  napellus  of  Europe.  Pre- 
parations. This  root  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  for  the  manufacture  of  aconitia, 
the  proportion  of  this  alkaloid  being  much 
larger  than  in  the  European  drug ;  and  also 
for  the  preparation  of  Linimentum  Aconiti. 
From  its  greater  activity,  however,  it  is  un- 
suited  for  the  preparation  of  this  tincture, 
which  is  intended  for  external  use. 

Aconitum  Hetorophyllum.  (Ind.  P.)  Ra- 
bitat.  Western  temperate  Himalaya,  at 
8000  to  13,000  feet  elevation ;  from  Indus  to 
Kumaon.  Officinal  part.  The  dried  root 
(Aconiti  heterophylli  Madix).  Ovoid  tuberous 
roots,  tapering  downwards  to  a  point,  from 
one  tooneand  a  half  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  from  three  eighths  to  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  surface,  which  is  covered  with 
a  thin  greyish  epidermis,  is  slightly  wrinkled 
longitudinally,  and  marked  here  and  there 
with  root  scars.  It  is  inodorous,  and  of  a 
hitter  taste,  devoid  of  acridity.  Does  not  com- 
tain  aconitia.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  other  roots  sold  in  the  bazaars  under  the 
SRme  vernacular  name  (Atis)  by  its  charac- 
teristic bitterness.  Properties.  Tonic  and 
antiperiodic.  It  may  be  administered  inter- 
nally with  safety,  as  it  contains  no  poisonous 
principle.  Therapeutic  uses.  In  convalescence 
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nfter  dubilitatin^;  diseases,  and  in  intermittent 
and  other  paroxysmal  levers,  it  has  been  found 
au  efficient  remedy.  Do8e$.  Tonic,  6  to  10 
grains  thrine  daily;  antiperiodir,  20  to  30 grains 
of  the  powdered  root  every  three  or  four  hours, 
irrespective  of  the  presence  of  pyrexia. 

Aconltom  Napell'ns.     [Linn.]     Syn.    Aco- 
si'ttm,  Ph.  L.,  E.,  &D. ;  Aconitnap4e,oha- 

PBEON   DB  MOINE,  Fr.  ;   ElSENHUT,    BlAUEB- 

BIUHMHUT,  Ger.  Early  blue  wolfsbane,  or 
deadly  aconite.  Sah.  Various  parts  of  Europe ; 
grows  wild  iu  England,  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  The  fresh  and  dried  leaves  (aconti 
so"lii;m).  Ph.  L.  &  E.  The  root  (aconiti 
ba'dix).  Ph.  L.  &  D.  This  is  the  species  of 
aconite  ordered  in  the  pharmacopceias,  and 
commonly  used  in  medicine.  When  chewed 
it  imparts  a  sensation  of  acrimony,  followed 
by  a  pungent  heat  of  the  lips,  gums,  palate,  and 
fauces,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  general  tremor 
and  chilliness.  The  juice  applied  to  a  wound 
or  the  unsound  skin  afftfcts  the  whole  nervous 
system.  Even  by  remaining  long  in  the  hand, 
or  on  the  bosom,  it  produces  unpleasant 
symptoms.  Fatal  cases  of  poisoning,  by  enting 
the  root  in  mistake  for  liorseradish,  have  been 
common  of  late  years.  The  two  roots  may 
be,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  one 
another  j  when  scraped  aconite  emits  an  earthy, 
and  horseradish  its  well-known  pungent  odour. 
Moreover,  the  sliape  of  the  roots  is  very  dif- 
ferent. In  the  accompanying  figure  a  repre- 
sents aconite  root,  and  i  horseradish  root. 


The  leaves  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  appear.  The  root  should  be  taken  up 
in  autumu.  When  the  whole  plant  is  em- 
ployed, it  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  open.  The  strength  (richness 
in  aconitia)  varies  considerably  with  the  time 
of  the  year.  1  oz.  of  the  fresh  root  contains 
1  to  J  gr.  of  aconitia ;  1  lb.  of  the  dried 
English  root  contains  from  12  to  36  gr.  (Hera- 
path).  The  leaves  possess  the  greatest  activity 
just  before  flowering ;  the  root,  after  it.  The 
root  is  at  all  times  fully  six  times  as  strong  as 
the  leaves  or  herb.  The  wild  plant  contains 
ranch  more  aconitia  than  that  which  is  culti- 


vated. The  herb,  and  all  its  preparations,  lose 
their  efficacy  if  long  kept.  The  powder,  more 
particularly,  cmnot  be  relied  on.  llr  Holmes 
says  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  a  commercial 
sample  of  aconite  root  one  root  in  a  dozen, 
which  upon  fracture  appears  sound  and  in  good 
condition. 

Properties,  Antidotes,  S^c.  Sec  ACONITB. 
Tests,  Sfe.  See  Aconite. 
Uses,  ifo.  In  small  do!!es  aconite  is  narcotic, 
powerfully  diaphoretic,  and  someti  mes  diuretic ; 
in  larger  ones,  the  svmptomi  are  similir  to 
those  produced  by  aconitia.  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  sedative  on  the  heart's  action,  and 
destroys  sensibility  without  disturbing  the 
mental  faculties.  It  has  been  given  in  chronic 
rheumatis  n,  t^out,  paralysis,  scirrhus,  scrofula, 
cancers,  venereal  nodes,  epilepsy,  amaurosis, 
intermittents,  &c. ;  but  its  exhibition  requires 
the  greatest  possible  caution.  A<  a  topical  be- 
numbcr  it  has  been  used  with  great  advantage 
In  painful  affections  depending  on  increased 
sensibility  of  the  nerves.  Externally  it  "  i^ 
most  valuable  for  the  cure  of  iieuriiiijic  and 
rheumatic  pains.  In  neuralgia,  no  remedy,  I 
believe,  will  be  found  equal  to  it.  One  appli- 
cation of  the  tincture  produces  some  amelio- 
ration ;  and  after  a  few  times'  use.  it  fr-qiiently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  cured.  In  some 
cases,  the  benefit  appears  almost  magical.  In 
others,  however,  it  entirely  fails  to  give  per- 
manent relief."  "  I  do  not  think  that  in  any 
(case)  it  proves  injurious."  "  When  it  succeeds, 
it  gives  more  or  less  relief  at  tlie  first  appli- 
cation. When  the  disease  depends  on  inHam- 
mation,  aconite  will  be  found,  I  think,  an  un- 
availing remedy."  "  In  rheumatic  pains,  un- 
accompanied with  local  swelling  or  redness, 
aconite  is  frequently  of  very  great  service." 
(Pereira,  iii,  691.)  Dose,  of  the  powder,  1  to  2 
gr.,  gradnallyincreased  to6  or  8.  Dr  Stoerk 
was  the  first  who  gave  wolfsbane  internally, 
about  the  year  1763.  It  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  Germany  ki  ciises  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.,  some  of  which 
were  of  long  standing  and  had  resisted  every 
other  remedy.  In  England  it  has  been  less 
extensively  used. 

Aconitam  Fanicula'tom.  Panicled wolfsbane; 
a  species  formerly  ordered  in  the  Ph.  L. ;  and, 
with  a.  napellus,  also  in  the  Ph.  U.  S.  It  is 
less  active  than  the  officinal  species. 

A'COSN.  Si/n.  Glans.  (HTBb'ous,  L.  The 
seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak.  In  the  eai-ly  ages  of 
the  world,  acorns  probably  formed  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  the  food  of  man.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  i,  106 ;  Virgil,  Georg.,  i,  8 ;  &c.)  In 
modern  times,  during  periods  of  scarcity,  they 
have  been  consumed  as  food  on  the  Continent. 
Besides  starch,  they  contain  a  peculiar  species 
of  sugar,  which  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  is 
nnfermentable ;  they  also  contain  tannic  and 
gallic  acids.  Mannite  and  dulcose  are  the 
substances  which  it  most  nearly  resembles. 
(M.  Dessaignes.)  During  the  autumn,  acorns 
are  soid  to  be  sometimes  poisonous  to  cattle 
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and  sheep.  Supposed  cases  of  so-called  acorn 
poisoning  are  best  treated  by  withdrawing  the 
supply  of  acorns,  or  removing  tlie  animals  from 
the  pastures  on  which  the  acorns  fall,  and  by 
the  administration  of  aperients,  alkalies,  and 
stimulants. 

ACOEtJS  CAI'AMUS.     See  Swebt  Flag. 

AC0TYLE'D0NS(-ko-te-le'-).%».ACOTTLE'- 
DONES  ("don-ez  ;  L.,  prim.  Gr.),  Jussieu  ;  Aco- 
TYi^DONS,  Fr. ;  Ohne  samenlappen,  Ger.  In 
hotany,  plants  whose  seeds  are  not  furnished 
with  distinct  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes.  Aeotyle- 
danous  plants  form  one  of  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  according 
to  the  natural  system.  They  are  remarkable 
by  increasing  chiefly  in  length,  by  additions  to 
their  end;  and  not  by  addition  to  the  outside, 
as  in  Exogens ;  nor  to  the  inside,  as  in  Endo- 
gens.  They  are  also  termed  Asbx'ual  and 
,  FIOWEEIESS  Plants,  and  answer  to  the 
Ceyptogamia  of  the  Linnean  system.  See 
ACBOOENS,  Cbllulaees,  Thaxlogens,  &c. 

ACOTJS'TICS  (-kow'-).The  science  of  audition 
and  sound ;  that  branch  of  physics  which  treats 
of  their  cause,  nature,  and  phenomena.  The 
doctrine  of  the  production  and  transmission 
of  sound  is  termed  DiACOUs'iics ;  that  of 
reflected  sound  Catacous'tics. 

Acoustics.  In  medicine^  remedies  employed 
to  relieve  deafness.  See  Deafness  and  Drops, 
Acoustic. 

ACaUETTA.  \lT.,Little  Water.']  Syn.  Aqua 

TOFPANA  ;  A.  TOFPANIA ;  AcQUETTA  DI  NAPOLI 
BELLA  ToFFANA,  It.  A  celebrated  poison, 
prepared  by  an  Italian  woman  named  Toffano, 
or  Tophana,  and  in  great  request  in  liome 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The 
composition  of  this  poison  has  been  a  matter 
of  frequent  controversy.  Pope  Alexander  VII, 
in  his  proclamation,  described  it  as  "  aqua- 
fortis distilled  into  arsenic."  This  would  pro- 
duce a  concentrated  solution  of  arsenic  acid. 
The  Emperor  Charles-VI,  who  was  governor 
of  Naples  during  Toffano's  trial,  declared  to 
his  physician,  Garelli,  that  it  was  arsenic 
(arsenious  acid)  dissolved  in  aqua  cymbalarid. 
According  to  Gerarde  this  cymbalariSt  was  an 
aquatic  species  of  pennywort,  highly  poisonous. 
The  only  objection  to  the  latter  statement  is 
the  smallness  of  the  dose,  regard  being  had  to 
the  comparative  insolubility  of  arsenious  acid; 
but  if  the  woman  Toffano  pre]iared  two 
poisons,  as  is  probable  from  history — one,  a 
single  dose  of  which  was  fatal,  and  another, 
of  which  the  dose  required  repetition,  and 
which  was  more  gradual  in  its  activity — the 
discrepancy  will  be  at  once  removed. 

AC'KII).  Syn.  Ac'ee,Ac'bis,  L.;  Acre  (^ore), 
Fr. ;  Beissebd,  Sohaep,  Ger.  In  chemistry  and 
medicine,  sharp,  pungent,  acrimonious.  Acrid 
substances  are  such  as  excite  a  sensation  of 
pungency  and  heat  when  tasted,  and  which 
irritate  and  inflame  the  skin ;  as  mustard, 
turpentine,  cantharides,  &c. 

ACRIDITY.  Syn.  AoBElE,  Fr.;  AOEITUDO, 
L.    The  quality  of  being  acrid. 


AC'EIMONY.  Syn.  Aceimo'nia,  L.  j  Acei- 
MONIE,  Aoeet4  Fr.  j  Scharfe,  Ger.  In 
medicine  and  chemistry,  the  quality  or  pro- 
perty of  inflaming,  irritating,  corroding,  dis- 
solving, or  destroying  other  bodies. 

ACKOCrEN'S.  Syn.  Acbogen^,  L.  ;  AcBO- 
GENES,  Fr.  In  botany,  acotyledonous  or 
cryptogamic  plants,  in  which  stems  and  leaves, 
or  an  organisation  approaching  leaves,  are  dis- 
tinguishable; which  have  stomates  or  breath- 
ing spores  on  their  surface,  are  propagated  by 
spores,  and  increase  by  the  growth  of  the  stem 
at  the  point  only.  Ferns  and  club-mosses  are 
examples  of  this  class  of  plants. 

ACHOLEIN'.  Syn.  Acrylic  Alcohol  This 
substance  occurs  amongst  the  products  of  de- 
composition when  glycerine  or  any  of  its 
compounds  is  subjected  to  ordinary  distillation. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  violently  irritant 
etfect  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
eyes  and  respiratory  organs.  It  is  best  pre- 
pared by  the  process  of  Redtenbaeher  (see 
'  Leibig's  Ann.,'  xlvii,  114),  by  distilling  in  a 
capacious  retort,  a  mixture  of  glycerine  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  or  with  hydric-potassic 
sulphate  (the  acid  sulphate  or  bisulphate  of 
potash) ;  the  vapours  must  be  condensed  in  a 
properly  cooled  receiver,  which  is  luted  on  to 
the  retort  and  provided  with  a  tube  opening 
into  a  chimney  having  a  good  draught.  The 
distilled  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  one  consisting  of  acrolein,  and  the 
lower  one  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  same 
substance  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  acrylic 
acid.  This  distillate,  after  digestion  with 
finely  powdered  litharge,  with  the  object  of 
neutralising  the  acid,  must  be  rectified  by  the 
heat  of  a  water  bath  :  the  acrolein  so  obtained 
must  be  submitted  to  a  second  rectification 
from  calcic  chloride.  All  these  operations 
must  be  conducted  in  vessels  filled  with  car- 
bonic anhydride  (carbonic  acid)  because  acro- 
lein becomes  rapidly  oxidized  when  exposed  to 
the  air. 

Acrolein  is  a  clear  colourless  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  boiling  at  about  125°  P.  It  has 
great  refracting  power  and  a  burning  taste ; 
when  pure  it  is  neutral  to  test  paper. 

AC'ROSPIEE  (-spire).  Syn.  Acbospi'ea,  L.; 
Plumule,  Fr. ;  Blattkeih,  Ger.  The  shoot  or 
sprout  of  a  seed,  when  it  begins  to  grow  ;  the 
piirt  of  a  germinating  seed  termed  the  plume, 
or  plumula. 

When  the  growth  of  a  seed  begins  to  be 
developed,  the  germ,  from  which  the  stem 
originates,  shoots  forth  under  the  form  of  a 
delicate  curved  fibre,  which,  gradually  burst- 
ing its  covering,  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
end  of  the  seed.  The  fibrils  of  the  radicle 
first  sprout  forth  from  the  tip  of  the  grain  ;  a 
white  elevation  appears,  that  soon  divides  into 
three  or  more  radicles,  which  rapidly  gri)w 
larger,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  plumula. 
which  peeps  forth  at  the  same  point,  in  the 
form  of  a  pale  green  leaflet,  which,  twisting 
thence  beneath  the  husk  to  the  other  end  of 
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the  seed,  nltimately  bursts  its  prison-house, 
and  becomes  a  perfect  leaf.  See  Gebmination 
and  AFaltino. 

ACTINIC  EATS.    See  Actinism. 

ACTIlflSM.  St/n.  Actinic  Rats  ;  Chemi- 
cal Rats.  A  term  given  to  a  supposed 
principle  accompanying  the  heat  and  light  of 
the  sunbeam.  Actinic  rnys  chiefly  exist  beyond 
the  violet  extremity  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
are  characterised  by  the  power  of  exciting 
chemical  change,  e.g.,  the  decomposition  of 
certain  silver  salts  (in  photography);  the  com- 
bination of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen, &c.  The  so-called  vital  functions  of 
animals  and  plants  are  also  greatly  influenced 
by  the  actinic  or  chemical  rnys. 

ACTINOGEAPH.  An  instrument  for  regis- 
tering the  intensity  of  the  chemical  influence 
{actinism)  of  the  sun's  rays. 

ACT,  TOWNS  IMPROVEMENT  CLAUSES, 
1847  (10  &  11  Vict.,  c.  .34),  The  following  pro- 
visions  of  this  Act  are  incorporated  in  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  refer  exclusively 
to  urban  districts  : — 

1.  With  respect  to  naming  the  streets  and 
numbering  the  houses. 

2.  With  respect  to  improving  the  line  of 
the  streets  and  removing  the  obstructions. 

3.  With  respect  to  ruinous  or  dangerous 
buildings. 

4.  With  respect  to  precautions  during  the 
construction  and  repair  of  sewers,  streets,  and 
houses. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  regulation  of  slaugh- 
ter houses. 

Notices  for  alterations  under  the  69th,  70th, 
and  71st  sections  directions  under  the  73rd 
section,  and  orders  under  the  74th  section  of 
the  said  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act, 
miiy,  at  the  option  of  the  ui-ban  authority,  be 
served  on  owners  instead  of  occupiers,  or  on 
owners  as  well  as  occupiers,  and  the  cost  of 
works  done  under  any  of  these  sections  may, 
when  notices  have  been  so  served  on  owners, 
be  recovered  from  owners  instead  of  occupiers ; 
and  when  such  cost  is  recovered  from  occu- 
piers, so  much  thereof  may  be  deducted  from 
the  rent  of  the  premises  where  the  work  is 
done  ns  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  private  rates 
under  the  Act. 

ACTUAL.  Real,  effectual,  absolute  ;  as  op- 
posed to  that  which  is  merely  virtual  or 
potential.  In  surgery,  a  red-hot  iron,  or  any 
other  heated  body,  used  aa  a  cautery,  is  termed 
the  ACTOAL  CAtTTEET ;  whilst  a  caustic  or 
escharotic  so  employed  is  called  the  POTEN- 
TIAL CA0TEET. 

ACTUAL  CAUTERY.     See  ACTTTAL. 

ACUTE'.  Sgn.  Acut'its,  L.;  Ai&u,  Fr. ; 
Heftig,  Hitzio,  SpiTzia,  Ger.  Sharp, 
pointed,  sensitive.  Applied  to  the  senses,  as 
Bcute  hearing,  eyesight,  &c.  In  pathology, 
diseasi-8  exhibiting  violent  symptoms,  and 
whose  cour.se  is  short,  are  said  to  be  acute 
diseases. 

ADAPTER.     In  chemistry,  a   tube  placed 


between  two  vessels  (commonly  a  retort  and 
receiver)  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  them 
or  increasing  the  ^^^ 

distance   between     {jT       ^^  <i 

them,    so    as    to  ^^ ^ 

facilitate  the  con- 
densation of  va- 
pour in  distil- 
lation. (See  fi- 
gure.) 

ADDER'S  TONGUE.  Sgn.  Common  adder's 
TONGWE;  Ophioolos'sum  'VTrLOA'irji,  Linn. 
A  perennial  plant,  of  tiie  natural  order  Filices 
(DC),  growing  wild  in  England.  It  is  found 
in  our  woods  and  pastures,  and  (lowers  in 
May  and  June.  It  was  once  used  to  form  a 
celebrated  traumatic  or  vulnerary  ointment 
and  is  still  highly  esteemed  among  rustic 
herbalists. 

ADEPS.  Syn.  Lakd.  See  Adeps  pbbpa- 
EATus,  Pat,  and  Lard. 

ADEPS  BENZOATUS.  Syn.  BenzOated 
Lard. 

ADEPS  PR^EPARATUS.  Syn.  AiuNGE; 
Pkepabed  Laed. 

ADHE'SION  (-he-zhiin).  Syn.  Adh:e'sio,  L.; 
Adhesion,  Pr. ;  ANnANOUNO,  Aexlebung, 
Ger.  The  act  or  state  of  sticking  or  being 
united. 

Adhesion.  In  physics,  the  force  with  which 
bodies  remain  attached  to  each  other  when 
brought  into  contact;  e.g.,  ink  adheres  to 
paper,  paint  adheres  to  wood.  &c.  It  differs 
from  '  cohesion '  in  representing  the  force 
with  which  different  bodies  cling  together; 
whereas  cohesion  is  the  force  which  unites  the 
particles  of  a  homogeneous  body  with  each 
other,  e.  g.,  particles  of  iron  cohere  and  form 
a  mass  of  iron ;  particles  of  water  cohere  and 
form  a  mass  of  water,  &c. 

Adhesion.  In  jia^Ao^o^^,  the  morbid  union, 
from  inflammation,  of  parts  normally  con- 
tiguous but  not  adherent. 

Adhesion.  In  surgery,  the  reunion  of  divided 
parts,  by  the  adhesive  inflammation ;  as  when 
incised  wounds  heal  by  what  is  termed  the 
'  first  intention.' 

ADHE'SIVE.  Syn.  Adh^si'vus,  L.;  Ad- 
H^siP,  Fr. ;  Adhasite,  Vekwachsend,  Ger. 
In  pharmacy,  &c.,  having  the  quality  or 
property  of  sticking  or  adhering.  Hence 
adhe'siveness. 

AD'IPOCERE  (-sere).  Syn.  Grave -WAxt; 
Adipoce"ra,  L.  ;  ADiPoorRE,  Fr. ;  Fett- 
WACHS,  Ger.  A  substance  resembling  a  mix- 
ture of  fat  and  wax,  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  flesh  of  animals  in  moist 
situations,  or  under  water.  It  is  chiefly  mar- 
garate  of  ammonium.  Lavoisier  proposed  to 
produce  this  substance  artificially,  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  arts.  Attempts  have  since 
been  made  to  convert  the  dead  bodies  of  cattle 
(carrion)  into  adipoccre,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  candle-maker  and  the  soap-boiler,  but 
without  success.    Besides,  dead  animal  matter 
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can  be  worked  up  more  piofitably  than  in 
making  artificial  a  ipocere. 

Hatcbettiue  or  rock-fat  is  sometimes  called 
'adipocere';  and  bog-butter  is  a  substance 
nearly  similar  to  it. 

AD'JECTIVE.  Si/n.  ArjEOTi'Ttrs,  L.;  Ad- 
jECTir,  Fr.  In  dyeing,  depending  on  another, 
or  on  something  else ;  applied  to  those  colours 
which  require  a  base  or  mordant  to  render 
them  permanent.    See  Dyeing. 

AD'JUVANT.  [Eng.,Fr.]  Si/n.  Ad'juvans, 
L. ;  Aidant,  &o.,  Fr.  Assistant ;  helping. 
(As  a  substantive — )  In  prescriptions,  see 
Peescbibing  (Art  of). 

ADTJLTEKATION.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
term  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  practice  of 
adding  substances  to  articles  of  commerce, 
food  or  drink,  for  the  purposes  of  deception 
or  gain,  but  a  wider  interpretation  is  frequently 
placed  on  the  word  than  the  definition  given 
by  magistrates  and  analysts,  these  latter  often 
regarding  accidental  impurity,  or  even,  iu 
soine  instances,  actual  substitution  as  acts  of 
adulteration. 

The  following  definition  of  an  adulterated 
substance  has  been  adopted  by  the  Society  of 
Public  Analysts — 

A  substance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adul 
ttrated — 

A.  In  the  case  of  food  or  drink  : 

1.  If  it  contain  any  ingredient  which  may 
render  such  article  injurious  to  the  health  of 
a  consumer. 

2.  If  it  contain  any  substance  that  sensibly 
increases  iis  weight,  bulk,  or  strength,  or 
gives  it  a  fictitious  value,  unless  the  amount 
ot  such  substance  present  be  due  to  circum- 
stances ntcessarily  appertaining  to  its  collec- 
tion or  manufacture,  or  be  necessary  for  its 
preservation,  or  unless  the  presence  thereof 
be  acknowledged  at  the  time  of  sale. 

3.  If  any  important  constituent  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  or  omitted,  unless 
acknowledgment  of  such  abstraction  or  omis- 
sion be  made  at  the  time  of  sale. 

4.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  sold  under  the 
name  of  another  article. 

B.  In  the  case  of  drugs ; 

1.  If  when  retailed  for  medical  purposes 
under  a  name  recognistd  in  the  'British  Pi]ar- 
macopccia'  it  be  not  equal  in  strength  and 
puray  to  the  standard  laid  down  in  that  work. 

2.  If  when  sold  under  a  name  not  recognised 
in  the  'British  Pharmacopoeia'  it  differs  ma- 
terially from  the  standard  laid  down  iu  ap- 
proved works  on  materia  medica,  or  the 
^-irofessed  standard  under  which  it  is  sold. 

Limits,  The  following  shall  be  deemed  limits 
fori  the  respective  articles  referred  to : 

Milk  shall  contain  not  less  than  9'0  per 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  milk  solids,  not  fat,  and 
not  less  than  2'5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

Skim  MiHc  shall  contain  not  less  than  9'0 
per  cent,  by  weight  ot  milk  solids  not  butter  fat. 

Suiter  shall  contain  not  less  than  80  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat. 


Tea  shall  not  contain  more  than  8-0  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter,  calculated  on  the 
tea  dried  at  100°  C,  of  which  at  least  3-0  per 
cent,  shall  be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  tea 
as  sold  shall  yield  at  least  30  per  cent,  of 
extract. 

Cocoa  shall  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  ot 
cocoa  fat. 

Vinegar  shall  contain  not  less  than  3  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid. 

The  practice  of  fraudulent  adulteration  has 
been  indulged  in  for  centuries.  In  every  civi- 
lised state  there  have  been  enactments  against 
it.  The  Romans  had  their  inspectors  of  meat 
and  corn.  In  England  an  Act  to  prohibit 
adulteration  was  passed  as  early  as  1267,  and 
penalties  against  it  were  in  force  in  1581, 
1604,  1836,1851.  In  1822,  Accum  published 
a  work  having  the  sensational  title  of 
'Death  in  the  Pot,'  and  in  1855  appeared 
Dr  Hassall's  book,  '  Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions.'  The  information  conveyed  in  these 
works,  added  to  the  revelations  of  the  '  Lancet ' 
Sanitary  Commission,  and  the  contributions 
to  scientific  literature  on  the  subject  of  food 
by  Letheby,  Pavy,  Parkes,  Blyth,  and  others, 
together  with  the  published  evidence  given 
belbre  the  House  of  Commons  Commission 
appointed  to  carry  out  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  roused  public  attention  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  lead  to  the  passing  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Adulteration  Acts. 

The  sophistications  may  be  divided  into 
several  distinct  classes: 

1.  To  give  weight  or  volume,  such  as  water 
added  to  butter,  plaster  of  paris  to  flour,  &c. ; 
red  earths  to  annatto,  sand  to  tea- leaves,  &c. ; 
water  to  milk,  &c. ;  all  these,  therefore,  are 
substitutions  of  worthless  or  very  cheap 
articles  which  take  the  place  of  the  real. 

2.  To  give  a. colour  which  either  makes 
the  article  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  else 
disguises  an  inferior  one,  e.g.,  Prussian  blue, 
black  lead,  &c.,  to  green  teas;  annatto  to 
cheese,  &c. ;  arseuite  of  copper  to  sweet- 
meats, &c. 

3.  Substitutions  of  a  cheaper  form  of  the 
article,  or  the  same  substance  from  which  the 
strength  has  been  extracted  put  in  the  place 
of  the  real,  e.  g,,  tea  mixed  with  spent  leaves, 
&c. 

4.  A  very  small  class  where  the  adulteration 
is  really  added  with  no  fraudulent  intent,  but 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold — 
alum  to  bread  in  small  quantities. 

The  following,  according  to  Blyth  ('  Die.  of 
Hygifene'),  is  a  list  of  articles  most  com- 
monly adulterated,  with  the  names  of  the 
substances  used  in  their  sophistication : — 

AOONITIA  with  other  alkaloids,  e.g.,  del- 
phinia,  aconella,  &c. 

Axe,  common  salt,  Cocculus  indicus,  wrains 
of  piiradise,  quassia,  and  other  bitters,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  alum,  &c. 

AiLSPicE,  mustard  husks. 
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ANcnoriES,  otiier  fish,  and  colouring  mat- 
ters, «.  g.,  Armeuian  bole,  Venetian  red, 
&c. 

Annatto,  all  sorts  of  starch,  soap,  red  fer- 
ruginous earths,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  salts,  &c. 

Abbowboot,  various  other  fecula,  such  as 
sagn,  tapioca,  potato,  and  others. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba,  turpentine  and  fixed 
oils. 

Beep  (Potted),  Armenian  bole. 

Bismuth,  e:irbonate  of  lead,  sometimes 
arsenic  (this  latter  is  an  impurity  not  inten- 
tional). 

Bloatees  (Potted),  Armenian  bole. 

Bbandt,  water,  burnt  sugar,  he. 

Bbead,  potatoes  (mashed),  alum,  inferior 
flour,  &c.,  &c. 

Buttbb,  water,  salt,  colouring  matter,  lard, 
tallow,  and  other  fats. 

CAJum  Oil,  copper,  camphor  dissolved  in 
oil  of  rosemary,  and  coloured  with  copper  as 
a  substitute. 

Calamine,  coloured  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Calomel,  sulphate  of  baryta,  chalk,  white 
precipitate,  white  lead,  pipe-clay,  &e.,  &c. 

Oalumba,  tinged  bryony  root,  root  of 
Frasera  Walleri,  and  others. 

Camboob,  starch,  &c. 

Camfhob,  a  substitution  of  Borneo  cam- 
phor has  been  made. 

Canthabides,  golden  beetle,  artificially 
coloured  glass,  &c. 

Cabbonatb  of  Lead,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
sulphate  of  lead,  chalk,  &c.,  &c. 

Cabmine  (Cochineal),  sulphate  of  baryta, 
bone  black,  &c. 

Cassia  (Senna),  leaves  of  Solenoatemma 
argel,  and  other  foreign  leaves. 

Castob  Oil,  other  oils,  often  small  quan- 
tities of  croton  oil. 

Cayenne,  ground  rice,  vermilion,  Vene- 
tian red,  turmeric. 

Chamfaqnk,  gooseberry  and  other  wines 
as  substitutes,  different  colouring  matters, 
&c. 

Cheese,  annatto,  bole  (Armenian),  and 
other  colouring  matters. 

CuiooET,  colouring  matters,  such  as  fer- 
ruginous earths,  and  burnt  sugar,  Venetian 
red,  &c.,  and  difierent  flours,  such  as  wheat, 
rye,  beans,  &c.,  and  sometimes  sawdust. 

Cideb,  lead  (as  an  impurity,  not  intentional). 

ClOAES,  substitutions  of  hay  and  other 
rubbish,  inferior  tobacco,  leaves  sometimes 
darkened  by  some  brown  vegetable  dye. 

Cinnamon,  cassia,  clove  stalks,  and  different 
flowers. 

Claeet,  brandy,  and  substitution  of  in- 
ferior wines. 

Cloves,  clove  stalks. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolatb,  cheaper  kinds  of 
arrowroot,  such  as  Totta  les  mois  and  East 
Indian,  animal  matter,  corn,  sago,  tapioca, 
&c. 

Coffee,  chicory,  roasted  wheat,  rye  flowers. 


and  colouring  matters,  such  as  burnt  sugar, 
&c. 

CoD-LlTBE  Oil,  other  oils  mixed  with  it, 

CoLOOTNTH  (Compound  Eiteact  op),  the 
extract  is  not  unfrequcntly  made  with  the 
pulp  and  seeds. 

CoNFECiiONEET,  injurious  colouring  mat- 
ters, such  as  arsenite  of  copper,  chromate 
of  lead,  &c. 

Confection,  Aeomatic  (Abomatic  Chalk 
Powdeb),  expensive  ingredients  omitted,  tor- 
meric  substituted  for  safEron,  &c.,  &c. 

Copal,  gum  dammar,  resin,  &c. 

Cceet-powdee,  red  lead,  ground  rice, 
salt. 

CusPABiA  Babe,  the  bark  of  Slrycknos 
Nux  Vomica  is  said  to  have  been  substituted. 

CuBTABD  AND  Eoo  PowDEE,  turmeric, 
chrome  yellow,  and  different  flours. 

Elatebium,  st.irch,  flour,  chalk,  Sec. 

Epsom  Salts,  chloride  m^igncsium,  chalk, 
&c. 

Ethee,  alcohol. 

Floue,  other  and  inferior  flours,  as  the 
flour  from  rice,  bean,  Indian  corn,  potuto,  &c., 
sulphate  of  lime,  alum. 

Gelatine,  salt  and  sugar.    ' 

Gin,  water,  sugar,  capsicum,  flavouring 
matters  of  difierent  kinds,  turpentine,  alum, 
tartar. 

GiNOEB,  turmeric,  ond  husks  of  mustard, 
flour  from  wheat,  sago,  &c 

GUAIACUM  Resin,  other  resins. 

Honey,  flour,  cane  sugar,  lic. 

Hops,  Cocculua  indicua,  grains  of  paradise, 
&c.,  &c. 

Iodide  of  Potassium,  water,  carbonate  of 
potash,  chlorides  of  soda  and  potash,  iodate  of 
potash,  iodine,  &c. 

Iodine,  water,  plumbago,  charcoal,  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  &c. 

Ipecacuanha,  other  roots,  extraneous 
woody  fibre;  when  in  powder,  chalk,  flour, 
&c.,  have  been  added. 

IsiNOLASS,  gelatine. 

Jalap,  raspings  of  guaiacum,  false  jalap 
root,  &c. 

Laed,  carbonate  of  soda,  salt,  potato,  flour, 
and  lime. 

Lemon  Juice,  amixtureof  sugar  ond  water, 
acidulated  with  sul|ihuric  acid,  has  been  sub- 
stituted. 

LlQUOBlCE,  rice,  chalk,  gelatine,  and  dif- 
ferent flours. 

Magnesia  1  lime,  carbonate  of 

„         Sulphate  J      magnesia. 

Magnesia,  Cabeonate,  lime,  sulphate,  &c., 
&c. 

Maemalade,  apple,  or  turnip  pulp. 

Meecuey,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  bismuth,  &c. 
„  Green  Iodide  of,  red  iodide  of 

„  Red   Oxidb  of,  brick -dust,  red 

lead,  &c. 

„  AMMONIAIED  (white  PEECIPI- 

tate),  chalk,,  carbonate  of  lead,  plaster  of 
Paris,  &c.,  &c. 
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JIiLK,  water. 

MusTAED,  tarmeric,  wheat  flour. 

Mttreh,  gum  bdellium,  and  other  gum 
resins. 

Oatmeal,  barley  flour,  rubble. 

Opium,  stones,  sand,  clay,  vegetable  ex- 
tracts, sugar,  ti'escle,  water,  &c. 

Paeeiea  Koot,  different  roots  substituted. 

Peppee,  linseed  meal,  different  flours,  mus- 
tard husks,  &c. 

Pickles,  salts  of  copper,  acetate  of  copper. 

POETEB  AND  SiouT,  sugar,  treacle,  water 
and  salt. 

Potash,  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of 
potash,  lime,  iron,  and  alumina. 

„  .  r  sulphates     and 

Potash,  ACETATE  OE  I      /^lorides    of 

„       Caebokateoe     ]      p„j^^h_ 

Potash,  Bicarbonate  oe,  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash. 
„        CiTEATE  OE,  sulphates  of  potash. 
„        Chloeate  OE,chloride  of  potassium. 
„        Taetbate  OF,  tartrate  of  lime. 
„        NiTEATE  OP,  sulphate  or  chloride 
of  potassium. 

Peeseeves,  salts  of  copper. 

Quinine,  sillphate  of  lime,  chalk,  mag- 
nesia, cane-sugar,  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  &c. 

Rhubaeb,  turmeric,  and  inferior  varieties 
substituted  for  Turkey. 

Rum,  water,  cayenne,  burnt  sugar. 

Saoo,  potato  flour. 

Sauce,  treacle,  salt,  cochineal,  Armenian 
bole,  and  other  colouring  matters. 

ScAMMONT,  chalk,  starch,  guaiacum,  jalap, 
dextrin,  &c. 

Senega,  guiseng,  gillenia. 

Senna,  leaves  of  cynanchum  argel. 

Sheeet,  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  brandy, 
burnt  sugar,  &c. 

Skufe,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  glass,  sand, 
lolonring  matter,  &c. 

Soda,   Bioaebonate,    carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  soda. 
„      Caebonate,  sulphate  of  soda. 
„      Phosphate  op,  phosphate  of  lime. 

Spices,  colouring  materials,  substitutions, 
and  diflerent  flours. 

Squills  (Powdeeed),  wheat  flour. 

SuaAE  (Moist),  sand,  flour,  &c. 

SuLPHUE,  sulphurous  acid  (as  an  impurity). 

SuLPHUEic  Acid,  lead,  water,  arsenic,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  &e. 

Tapioca,  mixing  inferior  starches  with  the 
pure  tapioca. 

Tea,  sand,  iron  filings,  exhausted  tea  leaves, 
foreign  leaves;  and  in  green  teas,  black  lead, 
Prussian  blue,  China  clay. 

Tobacco,  inferior  tobacco,  water. 

TUEMEEIO,  yellow  ochre,  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  potash. 

UVA  Uesi  (Beaebeeey  Leaves),  leaves  of 
red  whortleberry,  and  others. 

Vine&ae,  sulphuric  acid,  and  metallic  im- 
purities. 

Wines,  water,  jerupiga,  bitartrate  of  potash. 


substitution  of  inferior  wines,  brandy,  spirits, 
and  various  other  matters. 

Zinc,  Oxide  op,  chalk,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

"  The  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Act"  has  now 
supplemented  several  Acts  which  were  passed 
during  the  present  century  for  the  preven- 
tion of  adulteration.  An  Act  prohibiting  the 
mixture  of  injurious  ingredients  with  intoxi- 
cating liquors  remains  unrepealed,  as  do  also 
one  or  two  statutes  relating  to  trade'  frauds  as 
for  example  the  Adulteration  of  Seeds  Act, 
1809.  These  latter  have  not  been  incorpor- 
ated in  "  the  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  "  Act. 

M  (e).  [L.]  For  words  sometimes  written 
with  this  initial  diphthong,  and  not  found 
below,  look  under  E. 

aiGI'RINON  (-ji'-).  [Gr.]     See  Ointment. 

aiGYPTI'ACUMt  (-jip-«'-).  [Lat.]  Syn. 
Unqubn'tum  a:&TPTiACUM,  L.  Oxymel  or 
liniment  of  verdigris.  The  name  originated 
with  Hippocrates,  who  is  said  to  have  learned 
its  composition  in  Egypt. 

a;OL'IPILE  (-pile).  A  hollow  ball  of  metal, 
having  a  slender  neck  with  a  very  small  ori- 
fice, contrived  to  exhibit  the  conversion  of 
water  into  steam  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  to 
account  for  the  natural  production  of  winds. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  is  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  and  was  studied  by  Descartes  and 
others.  It  has  been  used  in  surgery  to  pro- 
duce eschars,  in  the  same  eases  as  moxas;  the 
effect  of  the  steam  being  limited  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  perforated  pasteboard.  When  filled 
with  alcohol,  and  the  jet  of  vapour  inflamed, 
it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  blowpipe.  M. 
Soyer  used  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  to  supply 
the  heat  in  his  portable  furnace.  The  liquid, 
however,  which  he  employed  was  camphine. 

A'ER  (a'-er).     [L.,  prim.  Gr.]     Air. 

A'EEAXED  (a'-er-rate-ed).  In  chemistry, 
&c.,  impi-egnated  with  carbonic  acid.  '  See 
Alkali,  Lemonade,  Watees,  Mineeal. 

AE"EIAL  (a-ere'-e-al).  Belonging  to  the  air 
or  atmosphere ;  produced  by,  consisting  of, 
depending  on,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  air. 

AEEIFICA'TION  (a-er-e-).  Syn.  AiiEiPlCA'- 
Tio,  L. ;  Aeeification,  Gazeifioation,  Kr. 
In  chemistry,  the  conversion  of  a  body  into 
gas. 

A'ERIFORM  (a'-er-).  Syn.  Aiseifoem'is, 
L. ;  A£eifoeme,  Gazeifoemb,  Fr.  Luft- 
FOEMia,  &0.,  Ger.  In  chemistry,  air-like, 
gaseous. 

AEROL'OGY.  Syn.  AisEOLo'aiA,  L.  j  Afeo- 
LO0IB,  Fr.,  Ger.  In  physics,  a  discourse  or 
treatise  of  the  air.  In  physiology  and  hygiine, 
the  doctrine  of  the  air,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  its  salubrity  and  action  on  organised 
beings. 

AEROm'ETER.  Syn.  Aeeome'tettm,  L.  ; 
AEEOMfeiEE,  Fr.  An  instrument  used  in 
aerometry. 

AEROM'ETET.  Syn.  Aeeome'teia,  L.; 
A£eom£teib,  Fr.j  Ltjstmebskunst,  &c.,  Ger. 
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In  chemittty  and  phi/tic;  the  art  of  measuring 
gnsfs,  and  of  deteriniiiiug  tluir  densities. 

AERONAUTICS.  %».  A^EONAUTiatiE,  Fr. 
The  nrt  of  sailing  in,  or  of  navigating  the  air. 
See  Balloons. 

AEROPHCBIA.  [L.]  Si/n.  AiaoPHODiE, 
Fr.  In  pathology,  a  dread  of  air  (wind) ;  a 
common  symptom  in  hydrophobia,  and  occa- 
sionally present  in  hysttriii  and  phrenitis. 

AEEOSTAT'ICS.  Syn.  Aeeostat'ica,  L.; 
A^EOSTATiQUE,  Fr.  'I'hut  branch  of  pneuma- 
tics which  treats  of  air,  and  other  elastic 
fluids,  in  a  state  of  rest. 

AEROSTA'TION.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  AisRO- 
STA'tio,  L.  The  art  of  weighing  the  air; 
nSrial  suspension  and  navigation.  See  Bal- 
LOONa. 

iERU'GO  (e-).  [L.]  The  rust  of  brass, 
bronze,  or  copper  j  verdigris. 

aSSCULIN.  CsiHj^Oja.  A  crystalline  fluo- 
rescent substance  existing  in  the  bark  of  tho 
horse-chestnut  {csseulas  hippocaslanum)  and 
of  other  trees  of  the  genera  JSsculus  and 
Faria.  In  the  above-named  sources  yEsculin 
is  associated  with  another  fluorescent  body 
called  Piiriin. 

iE'THER.    See  Ether. 

^THE"REA  (-there!.).     [L.  pi.]     Ethers. 

iESTHET'ICS  (cz-).  Syn.  jEsthki'ica,  L. 
Medicines  or  agents  which  affect  sensation. 
See  ANa;sTHETics  and  HypiRiEaTHETics. 

.ffi'THlOPS.     See  Ethiops. 

AFFECTION.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Apfeo'tio, 
L.  In  pathology,  a  term  nearly  synonymous 
with  disease. 

AFFINITY.  Syn.  Chemical  AFPrNwr; 
Afpiititas,  L.  ;  AppiNiTiS,  Fr.  J  Vebwakdt- 
SCHAPT,  Ger.  If  oil  and  water  he  shaken 
together  they  produce  no  change  upon  one 
another,  as  is  proved  by  their  separating  into 
two  layers  with  their  properties  unallered, 
when  tho  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
for  a  short  time.  Such  bodies  are  said,  in 
chemical  language,  to  have  no  afiinity  for  one 
another.  If  iodine  and  metallic  mercury  be 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar  they  will  unite 
in  definite  proportions  by  weight,  and  form  a 
combination  possessing  properties  totally  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  its  constituents.  Thus, 
iodine  is  a  greyish,  metallic-looking  solid,  con- 
vertible into  a  violet  vapour  by  heat,  per- 
ceptibly soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of 
producing  a  blue  compound  with  starch. 
Mercury  is  a  metallic,  silvery-looking  liquid. 
The  product  of  their  union  (biniodide  of 
mercury)  is  a  scarlet  powder,  destitute  of 
metallic  lustre,  convertible  into  vapour  by 
heat,  without  the  production  of  violet  fumes, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  incapable  of  developing 
a  blue  colour  with  starch.  Again,  the  greenish- 
yellow  and  intensely  poisonous  gas,  chlorine, 
unites  in  definite  proportions  by  weight  with 
the  soft,  wax-like,  and  highly  poisonous  metal 
sodium  to  produce  tho  white  crystalline  solid 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  a  compound 
which,  except  in  very  large  quantities,  is  not 


only  not  poisonous,  but  actnallv  beneficial  to 
health. 

Such  combinations  are  called  chemical 
compounds,  and  the  force  which  binds  their 
constituents  together  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  attractive  forces  by  the  term  afiinity 
or  chemical  afiinity.  Bodies  united  by  afSnity 
are  also  said  to  have  united  chemically. 

Affinity  is  in  most  cases  exerted  between 
different  sub-stances,  in  which  respect  it 
resembles  adhesion ;  but  bodies  united  by 
adhesion,  e.g.  ink  to  paper,  paint  to  wood,  &c., 
unlike  those  united  by  affinity,  suffer  no  change 
of  properties. 

Afiinity  is  exerted  at  immeasurable  dis- 
tances, therefore  substances  to  be  submitted  to 
its  infiuence  mu^t  be  brought  into  (apparently) 
actual  contact.  This  condition  is  frequently 
fulfilled  by  the  vaporisation,  fusion,  or  solution 
of  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  to  be  submitted 
to  its  action. 

In  many  instances  substances  which  have  no 
afiinity  for  one  another  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures manifest  this  power  when  heated. 

Whenever  chemical  union  takes  place,  heat 
is  invariably  evolved  ;  conversely,  the  decom- 
position of  ft  chemical  compound  is  always 
accompanied  by  an  apparent  loss  of  heat  or 
reduction  of  temperature. 

Finally,  the  most  striking  phenomena  cha- 
racteristic of,  and  accompanying,  chemical 
affinity  are,  development  of  heat,  change  of 
properties,  and  union  in  definite  or  constant 
proportions  by  weight. 

AFFUSION.  In  chemittty,  the  washing  of  a 
precipitate,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
soluble  matters.  In  medicine,  affusion  is  of 
three  kinds : — 

1.  Lotions,  which  consist  in  washing  a  part 
of  the  body  with  a  sponge  or  rag  soaked  in  a 
liquid. 

2.  Aspersions,  which  consist  in  throwing 
a  liquid  drop  by  drop,  like  rain,  upon  the 
body. 

3.  Shower  haths,  which  consist  in  allowing 
a  number  of  small  streams  of  water  to  fall 
from  a  height  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 
If  the  water  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
affusion  is  then  termed  douche  by  the  French. 

AFT'ER-DAMP.  iS^».  Choke-damp.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  resulting  from  explosion  of  air 
and  fire-damp  (light  carbonetted  hydrogen)  in 
coal  mines. 

AFrER-PAINS.  Those  following  child- 
birth. The  only  remedy  is  patience  ;  they 
may,  however,  be  frequently  alleviated  by 
small  doses  of  morphia  or  liquor  opii  sedativus. 
Heated  cloths  and  warm  fomentations  are 
sometimes  useful,  particularly  if  assisted  by 
moderate  but  sufficient  pressure  on  the 
abdomen,  by  means  of  a  broad  bandage. 
They  seldom  follow  with  severity  the  first 
birth. 

Treatment  for  Animals.  Remove  clots  from 
parts,  raise  the  hind-quarters.  Give  clysters 
of  linseed  tea,  lukewarm,  and  laudanum  or 
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belladonna  extract.  Syringe  out  parts  with 
Condy's  fluid  considerably  diluted.  Give 
internally  belladonna,  opium,  or  chloroform. 
Draw  away  milk. 

AFT'EK-WASH  (wosh).  In  the  art  of  the 
distiller,  the  liquor  in  the  still  after  the  spirit 
has  been  drawn  over. 

AG'ARIC.  [Eng.,  ¥r.]  Syn.  AaAB'iouM, 
Agae'icus,  L.  ;  Blatteesohwamm,  Pilz, 
SOHWAMM,  Ger.  In  lotany,  a  genus  of  fungi, 
of  numerous  species,  embracing  the  mushrooms 
and  champignons.  Of  these  plants,  some  are 
edible;  others  poisonous.  The  term  is  also 
commonly  applied  to  the  boletus  found  on 
oaks  (touchwood),  and  on  larches  (maie 
AOAEIC).      See  MXTSHEOOMS. 

Ply-agaric.  Syn.  Pit  mtjsh'boom  ;  AaAs'l- 
CTJS  MnsOA"EiA,  Linn.;  Amani'ta  m.  One 
of  the  most  narcotic  and  poisonous  of  our 
fungi,  producing,  in  small  doses,  intoxication 
and  a  pleasing  species  of  delirium ;  for  which 
purpose  it  is  commonly  employed  in  Kams- 
chatka.  (Hooker.)  It  possesses  the  singular 
property  of  imparting  an  intoxicating  quality 
to  the  urine,  which  continues  for  a  long  time 
after  taking  it.  This  secretion  is,  therefore, 
commonly  saved  by  the  natives  during  a 
scarcity  of  the  fungus.  "  Thus,  with  a  few 
amanitse,  a  party  of  drunkards  may  keep  up 
their  debauch  for  a  week;"  and  the  intoxica- 
tion so  produced  is  capable  of  "  being  propa- 
gated through  five  or  six  individuals." 
(LangsdorfE.)  M'iter  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled  is  poisonous;  but  the  boiled  fungus 
itself  is  inert.  The  liquid  from  it  is  used 
as  a  fly-poison ;  whence  the  name  mush- 
room is  derived.  It  may  be  known  by  its 
rich  orange-red  colour  in  autumn. 

AG'ATB  (-ate,  -ett).  [Eng.,  Pr.]  Syn. 
Acha'tbs  (-ka'-tez),  L.  A  semi-pellucid  un- 
erystallised  species  of  quartz,  remarkable  for 
its  hardness,  variety  of  colour,  and  suscepti- 
bility of  receiving  a  high  polish.  It  is  an 
aggregate  of  various  siliceous  minerals,  of 
which  chalcedony  appears  generally  to  be  the 
base.  Carnelian,  jasper,  amethyst,  and  other 
similar  minerals,  often  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion. The  colours  are  often  delicately  ar- 
ranged in  stripes,  bands,  or  clouds.  Those 
which  take  an  angular  form,  as  the  Scotch 
pebble,  are  called  iobtieioation  agates.  It 
is  the  least  valuable  of  the  precious  stones, 
and  is  chiefly  made  into  rings,  seals,  beads, 
burnishers,  &c.,  on  account  of  its  hardness. 
Its  powder  is  used  for  cleansing  and  polish- 
ing iron,  brass,  &c.,  and  to  sharpen  edge- 
tools. 

AGEING  LlftUOE.  Dissolve  3  lbs.  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash  in  4  galls,  of  boiling  water. 
Add  20  lbs.  of  powdered  white  arsenic  to  20 
lbs.  of  solution  of  caustic  soda  at  60°  Tw., 
and  boil  until  the  arsenic  is  completely  dis- 
solved. Add  the  latter  solution  to  the  former, 
with  stirring,  until  the  mixture  stands  at  28° 
Tw. 

AGI^AIIi.    See  Whitlow. 


AGRYPNOT'ICS  (-grip-)-  %«•  Anthtpnot'- 
ics  (-hip-);  Asbtpnot'ica,  Anthtfitot'ica, 
L.  In  medicine  and  phm-maoology,  agents  or 
substances  which  prevent  sleep ;  as  tea,  coffee, 
digitalis,  vinegar,  &c. 

A'GDE  (-gu).  Ague  may  be  defined  as 
febrile  phenomena  occurring  in  paroxysms, 
and  observing  a  certain  regular  succession, 
characterised  by  chill,  abnormal  heat,  and 
unnatural  cutaneous  discharge,  which  prove  to 
be  a  temporary  crisis  and  usher  in  a  remission. 
These  phenomena  are  developed  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series  or  succession  more  or  less  regu- 
lar, which  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible 
stages.  Ague  is  paludal  fever,  and  has  always 
been  observed  to  prevail  in  marshy  moist  dis- 
tricts, and  in  low,  swampy  humid  countries,  in 
which  seasons  of  considerable  heat  occur. 

The  neighbourhood  of  marshes,  or  of  a 
district  which  has  been  at  some  recent  time 
under  water ;  the  banks  of  extensive  lakes,  and 
the  shores  of  rivers  and  seas  where  the  water 
flows  sluggishly,  and  in  some  places  stagnates ; 
shallow  rivers ;  extensive  level  tracts  of  forest 
land,  where  moisture  is  always  present;  and 
the  surface  of  the  land  constantly  covered 
with  excavation  from  the  ground, — these  arc 
the  terrestrial  physical  conditions,  in  which 
roarsh  and  littoral  fevers  are  almost  univer- 
sally to  be  found,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  some  marshy  districts 
in  which  the  disease  does  not  show  itself. 

In  these  latter  localities  the  eflects  of  the 
miasmatic  poison,  show  themselves  in  cholera 
or  typhus.  No  precise  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  source  of  this  subtle  poison  which, 
in  default  of  a  better  name  we  call  malaria, 
has  yet  been  acquired;  indeed  it  bus  yet  to  be 
proved  that  malaria  has  a  distinct  existence. 
Science  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  discover 
tlie  presence  of  any  poisonous  principle  in 
the  air  of  ague  on  other  regions. 

Ague  may  exist  without  any  alteration  of 
structure  being  set  up;  but  in  the  milder 
forms  of  this  fever  a  greater  number  of  organs 
and  tissues  are  morbidly  altered  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  form  of  disease.  The  parts  so 
affected  are  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  heart, 
brain,  and  the  serons  and  mucous  membranes  of 
the  body  generally.  Within  certain  limits, 
the  speci^c  action  of  the  malarial  poison  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  fever  which  attends  its  action.  The 
aflections  of  the  liver  and  spleen  also  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
patient  is  attacked;  for  instance,  whilst  in 
some  parts  of  India  the  spleen  is  the  organ 
principally  involved,  in  other  districts  of  the 
same  continent  it  is  the  liver.  In  England, 
under  proper  medical  treatment,  the  patient 
usually  recovers  without  any  manifest  derange- 
ment either  of  structure  or  impairment  of 
function  of  any  organ  or  tissue.  The  liver 
may,  however,  become  affected  if  the  patient 
suffering  from  the  disease  has  been  neglected 
for  any  length  of  time. 
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NotnitliBtanding  the  opinions  of  Finke  and 
Professor  Colin,  there  appears  to  be  consider- 
able ground  for  the  supposition  that  ague 
may  be  caused  by  drinking  marsh  and  surface 
vater.  In  an  interesting  paper  ou  the 
'  Indian  Annals'  for  1856,  Hr  Bettington,  of 
the  Madras  Civil  Service,  says : — "  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  water  produces  fever  and 
affections  of  the  spleen."  In  confirmation  of 
this  assertion,  he  brings  forward  what  seems 
to  be  some  remarkably  strong  evidence.  He 
cites  cases  of  villages  placed  under  the  same 
conditions  as  to  marsh-air  in  some  of  which 
fevers  were  prevalent,  whilst  in  others  they 
were  absent;  and  he  found  on  inquiry  that 
whilst  the  latter  villages  were  supplied  with 
pure  water,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  had 
to  drink  marsh  or  mullah  water,  full  of  vege- 
table debris.  In  one  village  there  were  two 
sources  of  supply — a  spring  and  a  tank,  the 
first  fed  by  surface,  and  the  other  by  maish 
water.  Those  only  who  partook  of  the  tank 
water  were  attacked  by  fever.  Again,  in 
TuUiwaree  the  fever  was  so  universal  that 
scarcely  any  inhabitant  escaped  it.  In  this 
village  Mr  Bettington  caused  a  well  to  be 
dug,  and  the  result  was  that  the  fever  disap- 
peared. Similar  cases  have  occurred  in  this 
country.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr  Blower,  of 
Bedford,  directed  the  attention  of  medical 
men  to  a  case  that  occurred  in  a  village,  in 
which  ague  had  nearly  disappeared  when  a 
well  was  dug;  and  to  another  instance  which 
occurred  in  the  village  of  Houghton.  In 
this  parish  almost  the  only  family  which 
escaped  ague  was  that  of  a  farmer  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  this  family  partook  of  well  water ; 
whilst  those  who  did  not  escape  the  disease 
drank  ditch  water. 

In  the  '  Indian  Annals'  for  1867  is  a  paper 
by  Dr  Moore,  confirming  the  opinion  that 
ague  may  be  produced  by  the  causes  already 
stated,  and  M.  Commaille  ('  Eec.  de  M^ra.  de 
Med.  Mil.,'  Nov.,  1868)  states  that  In  Mar- 
seilles, paroxysmal  fevers,  formerly  unknown, 
have  made  their  appearance,  since  the  water 
supply  to  that  city  has  been  drawn  from  the 
Marseilles  Canal. 

In  his  report  for  1870  Dr  Townsend,  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  £or  the  central  pro 
vinces  of  India,  states  that  the  natives  of 
India  hold  an  opinion  that  the  use  of  river 
and  tank  water  during  rainy  seasons  (when 
the  water  always  contains  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  matter)  will  almost  always 
cause  ague.  Boudin  ('  Traite  de  Geographie 
et  de  Statistiques  M^dicale,'  1857,  t.  i,  p.  142), 
records  an  extraordinary  case.  Eight  hundred 
soldiers,  in  good  health,  embarked  in  three 
vessels  to  pass  from  Bona,  in  Algiers,  to  Mar- 
seilles, in  the  year  1834.  They  all  arrived  at 
Marseilles  the  same  day.  In  two  vessels  there 
were  680  men,  without  a  single  sick  one 
amongst  them.  In  the  third  vessel,  the  Argo, 
there  had  been  120  soldiers ;  13  died  daring 
the  short  passage,  aud  of  the  107  sarvivors 


no  less  than  98  were  disembarked  suffering 
from  all  forms  of  paludal  fevers.  We  may 
presume  that  the  diagnosis  was  correct,  since 
Boudin  himself  examined  the  men.  When 
the  vessels  started  the  crew  of  the  Argo  had 
not  a  single  sick  man  aboard.  The  crew  and 
soldiers  of  all  the  boats  were  exposed  to  the 
same  atmospheric  conditions.  The  influence  of 
air  must,  therefore,  be  excluded.  There  is  no 
mention  of  food,  but  it  has  never  been  sug- 
gested that  food  has  ever  been  concerned  in 
the  production  of  malarious  fever.  It  was  a 
very  different  matter,  however,  with  the  water 
supply.  In  two  of  the  vessels  the  water  was 
good,  whilst  the  Argo  had  been  supplied  with 
marsh  water,  which  was  offensive  to  the  smell, 
as  well  as  unpalatable.  This  latter  was  sup- 
plied to  the  soliliere,  wliilst  the  crew  drank 
uncontaminated  water.  Amongst  those  who 
deny  that  marsh  water  is  tlie  cause  of  ague 
must  be  quoted  Professor  Colin.  The  profcssnv, 
who  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  intermittint 
fever,  in  bis  work  '  Do  I'liigistiou  des  Kaux 
Mar^cageuse  corame  cause  de  la  Dysenterie  ct 
des  Ficvres  intcrmittentes,'  instances  numerous 
cases  in  Algiers  and  Italy  in  which  impure 
marsh  water  gives  rise  to  indigestion,  dian-boea, 
and  dysentery,  but  in  no  case  to  intermittent 
fever;  and  he  states  that  in  all  his  observa- 
tions he  has  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
agne  having  such  an  origin  Without  contest- 
ing the  case  of  the  Argo,  he  views  it  with  con- 
siderable suspicion,  and  doubts  wliether  Bouoin 
is  correct  in  his  details.  Finke  also  states 
that,  in  Hungary  and  Holland,  marsh-water  is 
daily  drank  without  causing  any  ill-effects. 
The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc 
appears  to  produce  in  workei's  of  this  metal  u 
variety  of  ague  termed  by  Shnekrah  "brass 
ague,"  and  by  Dr  Greenhow,  "  brass-founder's 
agne."  The  symptoms  of  the  malady  are 
tightness  and  oppression  of  the  chest ;  with 
indefinite  nervous  sensations,  followed  by 
shivering,  an  indistinct  hot  stage,  and  profuse 
perspiration.  These  attacks,  however,  are  not 
periodical. 

It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  malarious 
poison  exists  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  for  the 
observations  of  niieroscopists  go  to  show  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  germs  of  disease, 
which  are  probably  not  more  than  7aoiio*'*'  °f 
an  inch  in  size,  and  it  is  regarded  as  probable 
that  the  real  cause  of  ague  is  the  entry  into 
the  circulation  of  some  low  forms  of  spores  of 
fungi,  or  of  some  minute  animalcules.  Ague 
is  always  to  be  met  with  in  places  where  fungi 
grow,  and  is  always  associated  with  what 
Pettenkofer  calls  "the  ground  air" — that  is, 
the  air  contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  soil, 
no  inconsiderable  volume  of  which  is  drawn 
into  every  house  which  has  a  fire  on  the  floor 
which  rests  on  the  earth.  That  animalcules 
(?)  may  exist  in  the  blood  is  evidenced  by  the 
discoveiy  of  Dr  Lewis,  who  found  hair-like 
worms  in  the  circulation ;  and  whilst  consider- 
ing this  point,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
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remedial  agents  employed  to  check  ague,  qui- 
nine, arsenic,  &c.,  are  drugs  capable  of  destroy- 
ing animal  life,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  may  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  in  destroy- 
ing the  spores  or  animalcules  to  which  the 
disease  may  be  due. 

The  best  means  to  be  employed  to  combat 
malarial  fevers  in  any  district  are  thorough  and 
efficient  drainage  (and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  drainage  puriiies  both  the  ground-air  and 
the  ground  water)  and  a  supply  of  wholesome 
water  free  from  decomposing  vegetable 
matter. 

That  the  adoption  of  the  above  means 
cannot  fail  to  succeed  is  incontestably  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  during  the  last  200  years, 
ague  in  England  has  diminished  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  in  short,  as  good  drainage  and  a  pure 
water  supply  have  prevailed,  there  has  been  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  paludal  poisoning. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  great 
mortality  prevailed  in  London,  from  the 
ravages  of  ague ;  at  that  time  Loudon  was  as 
swampy  as  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  See  Fetee 
(Intermittent). 

Ague-cake.  The  popular  name  of  a  tumour 
felt  under  the  false  ribs  on  the  left  side,  formed 
by  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  spleen, 
following  protracted  ague ;  also,  sometimes,  of 
indurations  of  the  Uver  following  ague. 

Ague-drop.     See  Dboes. 

Ague-salt  (sblt).     Disulphate  of  quinine. 

Ague-tree.    Sassafras. 

Ague-weed.  The  herb  thorough- wort  ('Eupa- 
to"rium  perfolia'tum,'  Lum.). 

AIG'KEMOEE  (eg'r-mor).  [Fr.]  Pulver- 
ised charcoal  in  the  state  it  is  used  to  make 
gunpowder. 

AIGUILLETTE  (Aiteleite).      [Fr.]     In 


MtcIetteB  from  Soyer. 
cookery,  a  term  applied  to  several  small  dishes, 
from  tlie  articles  of  which  they  consist  being 
mounted  on  silver  needles,  or  skewers,  with  or- 
namental handles  or  tops.  (See  engr})  They 
form  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  'hors-d'oeuvres' 
of  Soyer;  and  are  commonly  served  on  a 
napkin.     The  skewers  should  be  about  four 


inches  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordi- 
nary packing  needle.  The  person  eating  what 
is  served  on  them  takes  the  head  of  the 
skewer  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  picks  it  ofE  with  his  fork.  Those 
noticed  by  Soyer  are — 

Aignillettes  a  I'Eperlan  {smelts)  ; 

Aiguillettes  aux  Huitres  (oysters)  ; 

Aiguillettes  de  Filets  de  Sole  {soles)  ; 

Aiguillettes  de  Homard  {lobsters)  ; 

Aiguillettes  de  langue  de  Boeuf  {ox-tongue) ; 

Aiguillettes  de  Eis  de  Veau  {sweetbread  of 
veal)  ; 

Aiguillettes  de  Volaille  a    la  Jolie  FiUe 

(Jowl)  ;— 

all  of  which  are  prepared  in  a  nearly  similar 
manner,  merely  varying  the  sauces,  &c.,  to 
snit  the  article  and  palate.     See  Aiteleitbs, 

HOES-D'(EirTKES,  &C. 

AHOENZUCKEE  (genuine  American  maple 
sugar).  For  coughs,  hoarseness,  and  all  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  chest  caused  by  cold. 
The  raw  maple  sugar  as  imported.    (Hager.) 

AIIiANTHUS.  The  inner  bark  of  the  ailavt- 
thus  glandulosa,  a  common  tree  growing  in 
northern  China,  said  by  Dr.  Dudgeon  to  have 
proved  very  successful  in  dysentery. 

The  ailanthus  glandulosa  is  also  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States.  Professor  H^tet, 
of  Toulon,  tried  the  effect  of  the  powdered 
bark,  leaves,  and  various  preparations  of  the 
bark  or  drugs,  with  the  result  of  their  admins 
istration  being  attended  with  purgative  effect- 
and  the  discharge  of  worms. 

The  powdered  bark  has  been  given  in  small 
cases  of  tape-worm  in  the  human  subject,  with 
marked  success.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
found  sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape- 
worm was  from  seven  or  eight  to  thirty  grains. 

AIL'MEITT.  Pain,  indisposition;  disease. 
Its  use  is  generally  restricted  to  the  non- 
acute,  and  milder  forms  of  disease. 

AIE-  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Aeb,  L.  (from  ai)p, 
Gr.) ;  Ltjft,  Ger. ;  Atmospheeic  Aie  ;  The 
Atmospheee.  This  name  was  formerly  given 
to  any  aeriform  body ;  thus,  by  the  old  che- 
mists ammoniacal  gas  was  called  alkaline  air ; 
oxygen, — dephlogisticated,  vital,  or  empyreal 
air ;  carbonic  anhydride  (carbonic  acid),  fixed 
air ;  hydrogen,  inflammable  air ;  heavy  carbo- 
netted  hydrogen,  defiant  gas,  heavy  inflamma- 
ble air;  nitrogen, — mephitio,  phlogisticated, 
or  nitrous  air.  At  the  present  time  the  term 
air  is  usually  restricted  to  the  gaseous  enve- 
lope suiTounding  the  solid  and  liquid  parts  of 
our  globe. 

_  Air,  Atmospheric  (or  simply.  The  Air).  The 
air  chiefly  consists  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
four  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  volume  of. 
oxygen,  or  more  accurately — 


By  volume. 

Nitrogen  79-1 

Oxygen 20-9 


By  weight. 
76-8 
28  2 


100  1001 

1  At  a  meeting  of  the  Tai-is  Acaaemy  of  Sciences,  heW 
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We  mny  promise  oar  description  of  the 
functions  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere  by  the  following  quotation  from  Mr 
Ulyth's  *  Dictionary  of  Hygi&no  and  Public 
Health ' ! — "  One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
perties of  air  is  its  power  of  penetration  and 
its  universality.  Air  is,  indeed,  present  every- 
where ;  there  is  scarcely  a  solid,  however  com- 
pact it  may  appear  to  be,  which  does  not  con- 
tain pores,  and  these  pores  filled  with  air. 
The  soil  contains  no  small  quantity ;  indeed,  if 
it  were  not  so  the  numberless  insects,  worms, 
&c,,  which  burrow  in  its  interstices  would  cease 
to  exist.  The  most  compact  mortar  and  walls 
arc  penetrated  with  it,  and  water  of  natural 
origin  contains  a  large  quantity  of  air  in  solu- 
tion. The  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  extend 
to  a  voi-y  great  height,  from  200  to  300  miles  ; 
it  used  to  be  considered  only  five  (forty-five) 
miles  high,  but  observations  on  shooting  stars, 
&c.,  show  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  Owing 
to  the  force  of  gravity,  the  air  is  mueh  denser 
near  the  earth,  and  gets  more  attenuated  layer 
by  layer  as  you  ascend.  If,  then,  the  atmo- 
sphere were  possessed  of  colour,  it  would  be 
very  dark  just  round  the  globe,  and  the  tuit 
would  gradually  fade  into  sj)ace.  Tiio  air  is 
by  no  means  wholly  gaseous ;  it  contains,  in- 
deed, an  immense  amount  of  life,  and  small 
particles  derived  from  the  whole  creation.  In 
the  air  may  be  found  animalcules,  spores,  seeds, 
pollen  cells  of  all  kind,  vibriones,  elements  of 
contagion,  eggs  of  insects,  &c.,  and  a  few 
fungi,  besides  formless  dust,  sandy,  and  otlier 
particles  of  local  origin ;  for  example,  no  one 
can  ride  in  a  railway  carriage  without  being 
accompanied  with  dust,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  attracted  by  a  magnet,  and  is,  indeed, 
minute  particles  of  iron  derived  from  the  rails 
The  purest  air  has  some  dust  in  it.  There 
probably  never  fell  a  beam  of  light  from  the 
sun  since  the  world  was  made  which  did  not 
show,  were  there  eyes  to  see  it,  myriads  of 
motes;  these,  however,  generally  speaking, 
are  quite  innocuous  to  man — some,  indeed,  may 
possibly  be  beneficial.  Another  most  important 
property  of  air  is  its  mobility ;  on  the  cahnest 
day  and  in  the  quietest  room  there  are  constant 
currents  of  air  which  rapidly  dilute  any  noxious 
odours  of  gases." 

The  chief  functions  of  the  oxygen  are  to 
maintain  respiration  and  support  combustion, 
while  the  office  of  the  nitrogen  is  to  dilate  the 
oxygen  and  control  its  energy. 

Besides  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  aqueous  va- 
pour, carbonic  anhydride,  ammonia,  and  nitric 
acid  are  met  with  in  the  atmosphere,  the  last 
especially  during  and  shortly  after  thunder 
storms. 

Although,  doubtless  owing  to  local  condi- 
tions, trifiing  variations  may  occur  in  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
this  variation  is  so  trifling  that  the  difterence 
of  the  amount  iu  air  from  places  separated  by 

on  the  Slit  o(  December,  1877,  it  was  announced  that 
M.  CaiUetot  had  racceeded  in  liquefjing  atmospheric  air. 


very  long  distances  will  be  found  in  the  second 
decimal  place  only ;  thus,  whilst  a  portion  of 
air  taken  during  a  balloon  ascent  by  Mi  Green 
gave  on  analysis  20'88  per  cent,  by  vol.,  Dr 
Frankland  found  in  air  collected  by  himself  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  2096  per  cent,  by 
vol.  A  stUl  nearer  approximation  in  uniformity 
in  the  ainotmt  of  oxygen  present  in  atmospheric 
air  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which 
^ves  the  results  of  95  analyses  by  Regnault 
on  air  obtained  from  nine  different  locali- 
ties : — 


100  from  Paris  gave  in  100 
parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen 

9  from  Lyons  and  around 
gave  in  100  parts,  by  vol. 
of  oxygen 

30  from  Berlin  gave  in  100 
parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen 

10  from  Madrid  gave  in  100 
parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen 

23  from  Geneva  and  S.vit- 
zerland  gave  in  100  parts, 
by  vol.  of  oxygen     . 

15  from  Toulon  and  Medi- 
terranean gave  in  100 
parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen 

5  from  Atlantic  Ocean  gave 
in  100  parts,  by  vol.  of 
oxygen    .... 

1  from  Ecuador  gave  in  100 

parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen 

2  from  Pichincha  gave  in 
100  parts,  by  vol.  of 
oxygen  .        .        •         . 

Mean  of  all  foregoing 
„      of  the  Paris  speci- 
mens     .        .        •        • 


20-913  to  20-999 

20-918  to  20-966 
20  908  to  20-998 
20-916  to  20-982 

20-909  to  20-9P3 

20-912  to  20-982 

20-918  to  20-965 
20-960 

20-949  to  20-981 


20-949      20-988 


20-96 


Vapour  of  water  is  essential  to  the  re^pira- 
tion  of  animals  and  plants,  in  order  that  the 
organs  concerned  in  this  operation  may  be 
kept  in  a  soft  and  moist  eoudition. 

Carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved  during  com- 
bustion, putrefaction,  and  feimentation ;  it  is 
also  a  product  of  the  respiration  of  animals, 
and  highly  poisonous  to  them,  even  when 
diluted  with  large  proportions  of  air.  This 
gas  is,  however,  greedily  absorbed  by  plants, 
which  decompose  itj  they  assimilate  the  car- 
bon and  return  the  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere, 
ready  to  be  again  consumed  in  supporting  the 
life  of  the  animal  world. 

Dr  Angus  Smith  has  defined  a  very  pure 
air  to  be  one  that  contains  with  20-99  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  0-30  of  carbonic  acid  (anhy- 
dride). 

This  latter  varies  in  amovmt  in  th:  atmo- 
sphere of  cities,  as  will  be  seen  upon  inspection 
of  the  subjoined  table,  extracted  from  Dr 
Smith's  work  '  Air  and  Rain ' : — 
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Air  of  Madrid,  outside  the  walls,  mean 

of  12  analyses,  by  Luna  . 
Mean  of  12  analyses,  within  the  walls 

of  Madrid,  by  Luna 
Mean  of  14  analyses,  by  Angus  Smith, 

in  Manchester  suburbs     . 
In  Manchester  streets 
Usual  weather     .        .        .        •        • 
Daring  fogs 


Per  cent. 


•045 

•051 

•369 
•403 
•0403 
■0679 


De  Saussure's  analyses  show  that  there  is 
more  carbonic  acid  on  the  mountains  than  in 
the  plains,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  com- 
parative absence  of  vegetation  in  elevated 
positions.  Dr  Pietra  Santa  states  that  the  air 
of  hills  or  mountains,  at  the  height  of  2300 
feet,  is  lighter  than  common  air,  contains  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  is  impreg- 
nated with  a  largely  increased  amount  of 
aqueous  vapour.  It  also  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  ozone.  He  considers  such  a  cli- 
mate peculiarly  soothing  to  persons  suffering 
from  chest  diseases. 

Dr  Angus  Smith's  analysis  of  the  air  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland  confirms 
the  above  statement  of  Dr  Pietra  Santa's. 
The  heaths  and  mountains  of  that  country 
are  remarltably  healthy  localities,  and  the  air 
from  them  gave  on  analysis  20'94  per  cent,  by 
vol.  of  oxygen,  and  only  "033  of  carbonic 
acid. 

Ammonia  is  derived  from  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is 
from  atmospheric  ammoniacal  compounds  that 
plants  obtain  much  of  the  nitrogen  which  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  many  parts  of 
their  structure. 

Nitric  acid,  like  ammonia,  is  absorbed,  and 
its  nitrogen  assimilated,  by  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  gases  and  vaponrs  already 
enumerated,  as  well  as  others  which  exist  in 
minute  quantity,  or  which  are  of  only  occa- 
sional occurrence,  Pastenr  and  other  investi- 
gators have  discovered  in  the  air  living  germs 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  putrefaction 
and  fermentation,  and  which  are  competent, 
in  some  instances,  to  engender  disease  when 
they  are  injected  into  the  blood  of  animals. 
In  fact,  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases, 
e.g.,  smallpox,  typhus  fever,  cattle  plague, 
&c.,  is  attributed  to  the  presence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  germs  of  such  maladies. 
These  germs  are  believed  to  be  living  beings, 
which  develope  and  multiply  at  the  expense 
of  the  tissues  of  the  larger  animals  into  whose 
systems  they  have  found  entrance. 

Air,  Vitiated.  As  has  been  stated  in  the 
previous  article,  the  air  consists  chiefly  of 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  In  all  open 
places  it  has  a  similar  composition,  as  might 
be  concluded  from  the  constant  mingling 
which  talces  place  by  the  agency  of  cun-ents 
continually  in  movement,  although  sometimes 
to  an  inconsiderable  extent  only.-  Dr  Angus 
Smith  regards  air  as  very  pure  when  it  con- 


tarns  not  less  than  20'99  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  oxygen,  and  0'030  of  carbonic  anhydride 
(acid).  Accordmg  as  the  proportion  of  the 
former  gas  diminishes  and  that  of  the  latter 
increases  beyond  certain  limits  in  the  air  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  it  becomes  more  or 
less  deteriorated  and  unfit  to  be  breatlied, 
particularly  as  the  increased  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  is,  in  crowded  dwellings,  assembly 
rooms,  theatres,  and  confined  inhabited  spaces, 
associated  with  deleterious  and  putrescent  ex- 
halations from  the  person. 


The  following  tables  exhibit  the   amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  close  places  in  London, 

_  Per  centage 

I»  by  volume. 

Chancery  Court,  closed  doors,  7  feet 

from  the  ground,  March  3  .  .  '193 
Same,  3  feet  from  ground  .  •  .  '203 
Chancery  Court,  doors   wide  open,   4 

feet  from  ground,  11.40,  March  5  .     ^0507 
Same,  12.40  p.m.,  5  feet  from  ground     045 
Strand  Theatre,  gallery,  10  p.m.  .     -101 

Surrey  Theatre,  boxes,  March  7,  10.30 
p.m.         ...•••     •218 

Olympic,  11.30,  p.m -0817 

Same,  11.55  p.m •lOU 

Victoria  Theatre,  boxes,  March  24,  10 

p.m. "126 

Haymartet  Theatre,  dress  circle,  March 

18,  11.30  p.m -0757 

Queen's  Ward,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

3.25  p.m -052 

Edward's  Ward,  St.  'I'homas's  Hospi- 
tal, 3.30  p.m ^052 

Victoria  Theatre,  boxes,  April  4  .         .     •076 
Effingham,  10.30  p.m.,  April  9,  White- 
chapel     ^126 

Pavilion,  10.11  p.m.,  April  9,  White- 
chapel     ^152 

City   of   London   Theatre,  pit,    11.15 

p.m.,  April  16 ^252 

Standard  Theatre,  pit,  11  p.m.,  April 

16 ^320 

Dr  Angus  Smith  states  that  out  of  339 
specimens  of  air  obtained  from  various  mines 
he  found  35  normal  or  nearly  so,  81  decidedly 
impure,  and  212  exceedingly  bad  ;  he  also 
adds  that  owing  to  the  frequent  firing  of 
charges  of  gunpowder  within  the  mines, 
and  from  other  causes,  the  atmosphere  is 
further  contaminated  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, sulphate,  carbonate,  sulphide,  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium, carbon,  sulphxir,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
organic  matter,  sand,  and  sulphurous  and 
arsenions  acids. 

The  air  of  large  cities,  which  are  the  seats 
of  manufacturing  industry,  is  always  more  or 
less  charged  with  the  exhalations  given  off  by 
chemical  and  other  works.  The  sulphuric- 
acid  works  contribute  sulphuric,  sulphurous, 
nitrous,  and  arsenious  acids ;  copper  works,  in 
which  pyrites  is  employed,  give  off  large  quan- 
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London  Air. — Carlonic  Acid,  Metropolitan  Sailway,  November,  1869 

• 

J>al«. 

Place. 

Time  of  Day. 

Carbonic 

Acid, 
per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1 

1869. 

Nov.  12. 

Tunnel  between  Qower  Street  and  King's  Cross 
Stations;  Bpecimen  taken  at  the  open  win- 
dow, first-class  carriage. 

10  a.m. 

•150 

20-60 

..     12. 

Tunnel  between  Gower  Street  and  King's  Cross 
Stations;  specimen  taken  at  the  open  win- 
dow, first-class  carriage. 

7.30  p.m. 

•078 

20-79 

„     12. 

Tunnel  Praed  Street;  specimen  taken  at  the 
open  window,  first-class  carriage. 

10.30  a.m. 

... 

20-71 

„     15. 

Specimen  taken  duringjourney  between  Gower 
Street  and  King's  Cross,  first-class  carriage, 
window  open. 

10.15  a.m. 

•338 

20-66 

,.     15. 

Same 

3  p.m. 

•155 

20  70 

»      15. 

Same 

11  p.m. 

•150 

2074. 

Average 

•1452 

20-70    1 

Angus  Smith. 


The  Air  of  Minet  (Metalli/eroue). 

depTh  f™m '"urruct        Dc.crlp.ion  of  place,  where  taken 
in  fatlioM,».                        »'"'  *'"'=  » ''"=■■  t«l'ei.. 

Thermnmeter, 
Tahr. 

Numher  of 

Men  working 

in  it. 

Oxygen, 
per  cent. 

Carbonic 

Acid, 
per  cent. 

Hurst    .     .     . 
Old  Gang  .     . 

Grassington   . 
11           • 

End,  300  ft.  beyond  a  rise,  9  ft. 

high,  7  ft.  wide. 
End  of  level  . 

End  of  level  .... 
(a)  Rise   7  ft.   high,   132  ft. 

from  current. 
(4)  End  of  cross  cut,  480  ft. 

from  rise. 
End,  480  ft.  from  rise    . 
Rise  60  ft.  high  in  shale 
End,  60  ft.  from  rise      . 
(c)  End,  840  ft.  from  rise      . 

... 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

20^58 

20  25 

20-94 

19-53 
1952 
20-47 
20-08 

1^99 

-4S 
•28 
•39 

•06 

159 

1^72 

1-06 

-94 

(a)  Air  machine. 


(b)  Unusuul  amount  of  dust. 


(c)  Crystals  were  chiefly  hexagons. 

Angus  Smiih. 


titles  of  sulphurous  acid,  mixed  with  ai-senic 
and  a  little  copper ;  manure  works,  in  many 
cases,  send  out  compounds  of  fluorine,  besides 
sulphuric  acid;  glass  works,  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  ;  and  alkali  works,  hydro- 
chloric acid  (although  in  small  quantities), 
which  very  frequently  contains  arsenic.  Of 
ammonia,  Angns  Smith  remarks  :  "  It  is  one 
measure  of  the  '  sewage '  of  the  air ;  it  is  the 
result  of  decomposition.  It  is  not,  in  these 
small  quantities,  hurtful.  So  far  as  we  know. 
The  ammonia  is  in  no  case  free,  but  combined 
probably  with  hydrosulphuric,hydrochloric,and 
sulphuric  acid  in  towns.  In  country  places  it 
is,  at  all  events  partly,  united  to  carbonic  acid. 
The  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of 
ammonia  present  in  rain    collected    at   the 


different  places  named,  is  from  Dr  Smith's 
work, '  Air  and  Rain.' 

COMPABATITE.  AMMONIA. 

That  of  Valentia  (Ireland)  taken  as  1  or  100. 
Ireland,  Valentia 
Scotland,    sea-coast, 
west 
„        inland 


sea-coast, 

average 

sea-coast. 


sea-coast, 
German  specimens 


country  places, 

counb'y  pla 

country  places, 

country  places 


1 
2^69 
2-96 
4-10 
551 


England,  inland,    country  places,    east      5  94 


west    10'55 
1061 
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COMPAEATIVE.        AMMONIA — continued. 

London,  1869 19-17 

Scotland,  towns  (Glasgow  not  included)     21'22 

St.  Helen's 25-33 

Runcorn 25-72 

England,  towns  .         .        ,         .  ■        .     28'67 

Liverpool 29-89 

Manchester,  1869        ....    35-33 

1869  and  1870,  average    .     35-94 

1870  ....     36-54 
Glasgow 50-55 

The  effects  resulting  from  breathing  an  im- 
pure atmosphere  are  necessarily  dependent  upon 
the  extent  of  the  pollution  and  other  con- 
ditions. When  the  contamination  is  moderate 
the  first  effect  is  headache,  accompanied  with 
lassitude,  and  a  general  paleness  of  the  face  and 
skin,  owing  to  a  diminution  of  the  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  or  to  their  imperfect  aeration ;  the 
pulse  becomes  lowered,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
breathing  is  accelerated.  When  in  addition  to 
breathing  such  air  from  day  to  day  is  superadded 
the  misfortune  of  an  insufficiency  of  food,  scro- 
fula and  consumption  very  often  follow.  Dr  Guy 
has  demonstrated  the  great  mortality  that  is 
caused  by  consumption  in  those  trades  in  which 
workmen  pursue  their  calling  in  hot,  close, 
gaa-lit  rooms,  in  comparison  with  those  who 
pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  The 
amomit  of  air  required  by  each  person  in  a  room 
is  no  less  than  2100  feet  per  hour ;  when  the 
ventilation  does  not  supply  this  amount  of  fresh 
air,  the  apartment  smells  stuffy,  the  furniture 
becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  organic  matter, 
unless  constantly  cleaned,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  becomes  increased  beyond  its  normal 
quantity. 

Dr  Parkes  has  shown  that  bronchitis  and 
consumption  are  more  frequently  than  not 
contracted  by  those  who  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  foul  air.  In  the  years  1834  to  1847  the 
proportion  of  deaths  in  the  ill- ventilated  prison 
of  Leopoldstadt  in  Vienna  was  86  per  1000, 
out  of  which  number  51"4  per  1000  was  due 
to  phthisis  or  consumption;  while  in  the  well- 
ventilated  House  of  Correction  in  the  same 
city  the  deaths  were  14  per  1000,  of  which 
7-9  were  from  phthisis  ;  hence  43-5  cases  per 
1000  of  the  deaths  were  clearly  traceable  to 
foul  air  and  nothing  else. 

Mr  Noel  Hartley,  in  his  valuable  little 
manual, '  Water,  Air,  and  Disinfectants,'  says  : 
"  During  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  1866, 
in  sheds  containing  twenty  to  thirty  cows — 
which  the  owners  kept  closed  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  chinks  in  the  doors  and  windows  were 
stuffed  with  straw  and  matting,  under  an 
ignorant  belief  that  thus  the  plague  could  be 
kept  out — very  frequently  the  entire  stock  died 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  first  appearance 
of  disease ;  while  in  other  cases  where  animals 
were  housed  in  a  well-cleaned  and  tidily-kept 
shed,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air,  not 
only  did  some  of  them  escape  the  disease  alto- 
gether, but  the  deaths  were  reduced  to  one 
third  of  the  number  of  beasts  attacked." 


The  large  supply  of  fresh  air  necessary  in 
hospitals  for  contagions  diseases  is  fully  recog- 
nised by  medical  men,  and  more  especially  so 
in  America.  Wounds  carefully  protected  from 
contact  with  impure  air  do  not  suppurate,  and 
organic  fluids  do  not  putrefy.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  bad  atmosphere  sores  become  un- 
healthy, and  are  difficult  to  heal,  erysipelas  and 
hospital  gangrene  frequently  set  in,  while  the 
best  prevention  and  the  best  means  of  cure  for 
such  afflictions  is  the  greatest  possible  exposure 
to  fresh  air. 

Vitiated  air,  as  a  consequence  of  over-crowd- 
ing, aids  the  spread  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
and  the  much  to  be  dreaded  smallpox ;  it  brings 
on  ophthalmia,  a  troublesome  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  and  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of 
the  ricketty  and  scrofulous  condition  of  chil- 
dren. Although  exposure  to  cold  does  cause 
such  affections  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  cold 
in  the  head,  sore  throat,  and  other  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  it  is  more  f  requentiy 
the  case  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  such  as  experienced  i  11 
coming  out  of  a  crowded  assembly  in  a  close, 
badly-ventilated  building,  than  by  actually 
cold  weather.  This  is  decidedly  and  strikingly 
shown  by  the  fact  which  Dr  de  Chaumont  has 
quoted,  that  the  British  Army  when  in  the 
Crimea,  when  lodged  in  tents  during  extremely 
rigorous  weather,  experienced  a  wonderful 
condition  of  health,  such  a  thing  as  a  cold  being 
an  unknown  complaint;  but  when  some  of 
the  men  were  placed  in  huts  which  were  much 
warmer,  and  into  which  there  was  a  smaller 
circulation  of  fresh  air,  the  sick  rate  increased, 
and  coughs  and  colds  began  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  Persons  who  during  summer  and 
winter  sleep  with  tlieir  windows  more  or  less 
open  cannot  endure  a  night  spent  in  the 
chamber  with  the  chimney  closed  and  the 
window  shut.  A  less  refreshing  sleep  occupies 
the  night,  and  a  somewhat  feverish  sensation 
is  felt  next  morning. 

If  in  cold  weather  the  window  be  opened 
only  one  inch  at  the  top,  the  difference  in  the 
air  in  the  bedroom  is  something  quite  beyond 
comprehension  to  those  who  have  not  paid 
attention  to  these  things.  See  Ventila- 
tion. 

Air,  Analysis  of.  Priestley's  discovery  of 
oxygen  gas  in  1774  prepared  the  way  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  real  composition  of  air, 
which  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  by 
Scheele  and  Lavoisier.  Scheele's  method  of 
operating  was  by  exposing  some  atmospheric 
air  to  a  solution  'of  sulphide  of  potassium. 
Lavoisier  effected  the  same  object  by  the  com- 
bustion of  iron  wire  and  phosphorus,  and  sub- 
sequently by  heating  mercury  on  a  flask  filled 
with  air  for  some  time,  just  below  its  boiling 
point. 

These,  however,  were  but  elemencary  me- 
thods, which,  however  creditable  to  the  in- 
genuity of  the  great  founders  of  modem 
chemistry,  not    only  failed   in   accuracy,  but 
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took  no  Bccoimt  of  the  presence  and  amount  of 
two  most  important  constituents  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, viz.  carbonic  anhydride  (acid)  and 
ammonia. 

Determination  of  Aqueout  Vapour.  To 
effect  this  an  aspirator  must  be  used  (see  As- 
pibatoe).  This  instrument  is  easily  made, 
and    is   not   expensive.      The   accompanying: 


figure  will  illustrate  the  arrangement  generally 
adopted  :  o  is  an  aspirator  made  of  galvanised 
iron  or  sheet  zinc.  It  holds  from  50  to  200 
litres  (from  11  to  44  gallons).  By  this  means 
a  known  volume  of  air  is  drawn  through  the 
tubes  marked  b,  o,  d,  e,  which  may  be  filled 
with  pumice-stone  moistened  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid ;  but  if  the  carbonic  acid  is  to  be 
estimated  as  well,  b  and  o  are  filled  with  moist 
hydrate  of  lime  (potash  used  to  bo  employed, 
but  hydrate  of  lime  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
potash  absorbs  oxygen),  and  d  and  e  as  above. 
Each  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed 
previously  to  connecting  them  with  the 
apparatus. 

It  is  imperative  to  have  each  of  the  tubes 
connected  by  perfectly  air-tight  joints.  The 
gain  of  weight  in  d  and  e  gives  the  water  in  b 
and  0  the  carbonic  acid. 

Determination  of  Carbonic  Acid.  A  better 
and  perhaps  more  exact  means  of  determining 
the  carbonic  acid  is  that  invented  by  Pettbn- 
KOPEB.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  : 
— Baryta  water  of  definite  strength  is  prepared 
and  accurately  standardised  by  a  standard 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  A  portion  of  this 
baryta  water  is  then  made  to  act  upon  a  definite 
quantity  of  air.  It  will  absorb  the  whole  of 
the  carbonic  acid  in  that  air. 

The  alkalinity  of  the  liquid  will  in  conse- 
quence be  diminished  j  it  will  take  less  of  the 
oxalic-acid  solution  than  before,  which  shows 
so  much  less  caustic  baryta,  and  from  which 
the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  may  be  eas" 
calculated. 

The  actual  Analysis.  Two  kinds  of  baryta 
water  may  be  used,  the  one  containing  7 
grammes  to  the  litre,  the  other  three  times 
that  strength  j  1  c.c.of  the  8tronger=3  m.grms. 
of  carbonic  acid;  1  c.c.  of  the  weaker=l  m.grm. 
The  baryta  water  is  best  kept  in  the  bottle 
represented  below. 

VOL.   I. 


The  bottle  (a)  contains  the  baryta 
has    an    accurately-fitting    double' 
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water.    It 
perforated 


stoppered  caoutchouc.  The  left-hand  tube  is 
connected  with  the  tube  (i)  containuig  pumice- 
stone  moistened  with  potash,  while  the  right- 
hand  one  is  a  syphon.  When  required  for  use 
the  stop-cock  (f)  is  opened,  and  suction  applied 
by  a  glass  tube  to  P.  The  syphon  is  thus  filled 
and  the  stop-cock  closed.  If  a  pipette  is  re- 
quired to  be  filled  its  nozzle  is  inserted  at  P,  the 
stop-cock  compressed,  and  the  fluid  immediately 
rises  into  the  pipette. 

The  air  entering  the  bottle  as  the  fluid  de- 
creases in  a  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  deprived 
of  its  carbonic  acid  by  the  tubes  at  b. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  standardise 
the  baryta  solution  by  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
containing  2'8636  grammes  of  crystallised 
oxalic  acid  to  the  litre. 

Thirty  c.  c.  of  baryta  solution  are  run  into  a 
small  flask,  and  the  oxalic  acid  run  in  from  a 
Mohr's  burette  with  float,  the  vanishing-point 
of  the  alkaline  reaction  being  ascertained  by 
delicate  turmeric  paper.  As  soon  as  a  drop 
placed  on  turmeric  paper  does  not  give  a  brown 
ring  the  end  is  attained. 

The  actual  analysis  is  performed  by  filling 
a  bottle  of  known  capacity,  with  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  bellows,  with  the  air  to  be  analysed, 
then  distributing  over  its  sides  45  c.  c.  of  the 
baryta  water  it  is  left  for  half  an  hour.  The 
turbid  water  is  poured  into  a  cylinder,  closely 
secured,  and  allowed  to  deposit ;  then  take  out 
30  c.  c.  by  a  pipette  of  the  clear  fluid,  run  in  the 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  multiply  the  volume 
used  by  1'5,  and  deduct  the  produce  from  the 
c.  c.  of  oxalic  acid  used  for  45  c.c.  of  the  fresh 
baryta  water.  A  different  method  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr  Angus  Smith,  viz.  to  measure 
the  carbonic  anhydride  by  the  turbidities  of 
the  baryta  water ;  this  is,  in  fact,  a  colorime- 
tric  test.  For  rough  approximative  residts  Dr 
Smith's  process  will  be  found  a  very  useful  and 
convenient  one.  It  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  given 
quantity  of  air  will  not  produce  a  precipitate 
in  a  given  quantity  of  lime  or  baryta  water 
unless  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  excess.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  his  tables : — Columns  1  and  2 
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give  the  rates  of  cartonic  acid  in  the  quantity 
of  air  which  will  produce  no  precipitate  in  half 
an  ounce  of  lime  water.  Column  3  is  the  same 
as  column  2  j  but  14-16  c.  c.  (half  an  ounce)  is 
added  to  give  the  corresponding  size  of  the 
bottle,  and  column  4  gives  the«ize  of  the  bottle 
in  ounces. 

Jo  be  used  wlien  the  point  of  obaervation  is  " no  pre- 
cipitate." Half  an  ounce  of  baryta  water  contains  about 
'08  gramme  of  baryta. 

Air  at  0°  C.  and  760  millims.    Bar. 


Carbonic  Acid 

Volume  of 

Size  of  bottle 

Size  of  bottle 

ill  the  Air, 

Air  in  cubic 

in  cubic 

in  ounces 

per  cent. 

centimetres. 

centimMrea. 

Avoirdupois. 

•03 

185 

199 

7-06 

■04 

139 

154 

5-42 

•05 

111 

125 

4-44 

•06 

93 

107 

3-78 

•07 

79 

93 

3^31 

•08 

70 

84 

2-96 

•09 

62 

76 

2^69 

•10 

56 

70 

2^46 

•11 

51 

65 

2-29 

•12 

46 

60 

2^14 

•13 

43 

57 

201 

•14 

40 

54 

1-90 

•15 

37 

51 

1^81 

•20 

28 

42 

1-48 

•25 

22 

36 

1^29 

•30 

19 

33 

116 

•40 

14 

28 

1^04 

•50 

11 

25 

•89 

•60 

9 

23 

•89 

•70 

8 

22 

■78 

•80 

6 

20 

•72 

1-00 

5-5 

19'7 

•70 

Mr  Wanklyn's  process  for  the  determination 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  as  fol- 
lows : — A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  first 
made  as  follows :  4^47  grammes  of  gently- 
ignited  carbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  one 
litre  of  water,  giving  a  solution  of  such  a 
strength  that  1  c.  c.  contains  exactly  1  c.  c.  of 
carbonic  acid  (  =  1-97  milligrammes  of  CO,); 
a  large  quantity  of  baryta  water  (strength 
about  0*1  per  cent.)  is  prepared. 

If  now  100  c.  c.  of  clear  baryta  water  be 
treated  with  1  c.  c.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  just 
described,  a  certain  degree  of  turbidity  is 
produced. 

If  2  c.  c.  of  the  solution  be  taken  another 
degree  of  turbidity  is  produced,  and  so  on.  If, 
then,  a  bottle  capable  of  holding  2000  c.  u.  of 
air,  together  with  100  c.  c.  of  baryta  water,  be 
filled  with  the  sample  of  air  to  be  tested,  there 
will  be  a  certain  depth  of  turbidity  produced 
by  shaking  it  up.  Having  got  the  air  to 
expend  itself  on  100  c.  c.  of  baryta  water  the 
degree  is  to  be  found  by  comparison  with 
another  100  c.  c.  of  baryta  water,  in  which  a 
like  turbidity  has  been  induced  by  means  of 
the  standard  solution  of  carbonate. 


Every  c.  c.  of  soda  solution  counts  for  ace 
of  carbonic  acid  in  two  litres  of  air.  A  con- 
sumption of  1  c.  c.  will  correspond  to  -OS 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  per  cent.  Good  air 
should  accordingly  not  take  more  than  1  c.  c. 
of  soda  solution,  air  which  takes  already  2  c.  c. 
being  already  bad. 

In  order  practically  to  carry  out  this  method 
of  estimating  carbonic  acid  the  following 
apparatus  is  required :— Several  bottles  capable 
of  holding  2-210  c.  c,  and  well  stoppered  (fail- 
ing bottles  of  exactly  the  right  capacity  Win- 
chester quart  bottles  will  answer) ;  a  small  pair 
of  bellows;  several  colourless  glass  cylinders 
marked  at  100  c.  c.  capacity — the  Nesslerising 
cylinders  will  answer  for  this  purpose — a  gra- 
duated pipette  or  burette  to  deliver  teiiths  of  a 
c.  c.  of  solution,  the  standard  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  baryta  water,  which 
may  be  of  moderate  strength. 

The  testing  is  managed  thus:  Winchester 
quart  bottles  having  been  made  clean  are 
rinsed  with  distilled  water,  and  allowed  to  drain 
a  little.  They  are  then  closed  with  their  stop- 
pers, and  are  ready  for  use.  The  operator 
having  provided  himself  with  two  or  three 
of  these  bottles  and  a  small  pair  of  bellows 
enters  the  room  the  air  of  which  is  to  be 
tested.  The  stopper  is  then  removed  from  one 
of  the  bottles,  and  some  air  of  the  room  blown 
through  with  the  bellows,  and  then  the  stopper 
is  replaced,  and  the  bottle  carried  away  to  he 
tested. 

The  testing  is  done  by  pouring  into  the 
bottle  100  c.  c.  of  clear  baryta  water,  shaking 
up  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  pouring 
out  into  a  cylinder  of  colourless  glass,  and  ob- 
serving the  depth  of  the  turbidity  in  various 
lights  and  against  various  backgrounds.  The 
turbidity  is  to  be  exactly  imitated  by  means  of 
the  standard  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  In 
order  to  imitate  the  turbidity  produced  by  a 
Winchester  quart  fuU  of  good  air  only  1  c.  c. 
of  this  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  required. 

If  2  c.  c.  or  more  than  2  are  required,  the 
air  is  bad  and  the  ventilation  is  defective. 

In  place  of  the  first  c.  c.  of  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  the  carbonic  acid  naturally 
present  in  a  Winchester  quart  of  good  average 
air  may  he  used,  and  a  little  practice  and 
intelligence  will  suggest  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, 

Estimation  of  the  Oxygen. — To  determine 
this  Angus  Smith  has  recourse  to  the  eudio- 
meter. Five  or  six  of  Bunsen's  eudiometers 
were  used  at  once,  and  the  mixed  gases  were 
exploded  by  means  of  a  powerful  battery  and  a 
Ruhumkorffs  coU.  In  his  '  Inorganic  Chemis- 
try,' MiUer  thus  explains  the  principle  upon 
which  the  action  of  the  endiometer  is  based :  "By 
means  of  the  endiometer  various  gaseous  mix- 
tures may  he  analysed  with  great  exactness. 
Many  dift'erent  forms  of  this  instrument  are  in 
use.  One  of  the  most  convenient  is  Hoff- 
mann's. It  consists  of  a  stout  syphon  tube. 
(See  next  figure.)      Into    the    sides   of  the 
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tabe,  near  the  sealed  end,  two  platinum  wires 
(o,  4)  are  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 


an  electric  spark  through  the  cavity  of  tlie 
tube.  The  sealed  limb  is  accurately  graduated 
to  tenths  of  a  c.  c.  or  other  suitable  divisions. 
Suppose  it  be  desired  to  aseortain  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygon  in  atmospheric  air.  The  in- 
strnraont  is  first  filled  with  mercury,  after 
which  a  small  quantity  of  air  is  introduced  ; 
the  bulk  of  the  air  is  accurately  measured, 
taking  care  tliat  the  liquid  metal  stands  at  the 
same  level  in  both  tubes,  which  is  easily 
effected  by  adding  mercury,  or  by  drawing  off 
the  mercury  if  needed,  through  the  caoutchouc 
tube,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  small  inlet  tube 
just  above  the  bend,  and  which  is  closed  by 
means  of  a  screw  tap  (o). 

A  quantity  of  pure  hydrogen,  about  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  air,  is  next  introduced,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  mixture  is  then  accurately  mea- 
sured. The  open  extremity  of  the  tube  is  now 
closed  with  a  cork,  below  which  a  column  of 
atmospheric  air  is  safely  included.  This  por- 
tion of  air  acts  as  a  spring,  which  gradually 
checks  the  explosive  force,  when  tlie  com- 
bination is  eficcted  by  passing  a  spark  across 
the  tube  by  means  of  the  platinum  wires. 
The  mixture  is  then  exploded  by  the  electric 
spark.  The  remaining  gas  now  occupies  a 
smaller  volume,  owiug  to  the  condensntion  of 
the  steam  which  has  been  formed.  Mercury 
is,  therefore,  again  poured  in  the  open  limb 
until  it  stands  at  the  same  level  in  both  tubes, 
and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  measured  a  third 
time.  One  third  of  the  reduction  of  the  bulk 
experienced  by  the  gas  will  represent  the  entire 
volnme  of  oxygen  which  the  mixture  con- 
tained.   Liebig's  method  is  as  follows.     It  is 


based  upon  the  fact  thet  an  alkaline  solution 
of  pyrogallic  apid  absorbs  oxygen : 

1.  A  strong  measuring  tube  holding  30  c.  c., 
and  divided  into  one  fifth  or  one  tenth  c.  c,  is 
filled  to  two  thirds  with  the  air  intended  for 
■inalysis.  The  remaining  part  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tube  is  inverted 
over  that  fluid  in  a  tall  cylinder  widened  at 
the  top. 

2.  The  volume  of  air  confined  is  measured — 
a  quantity  of  solution  of  potash  of  1-4  sp.  grf 
(1  part  of  dry  hydrate  of  potash  to  2  parts  o. 
water),  amounting  from  ^th  to  ^Suth  of  the 
volnme  of  the  air,  is  then  introduced  into  the 
measuring  tube  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  the 
point  bent  upwards  (see  drawing),  and  spread 


over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  tube  by 
shakin.'  the  latter.  When  no  further  diminu- 
tion of  volume  takes  placb  the  decrease  is  rend 
off.     The  carbonic  acid  is  thus  removed. 

3.  A  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  containing 
1  gramme  of  the  acid  in  5  or  6  c.  c.  of  water 
i<  introduced  into  the  same  measuring  tube 
by  menus  of  another  pipette  similar  to  the 
above.  The  mixed  fluid  (the  pyrogallic  acid 
and  the  solution  of  potash)  is  spread  over  the 
Inner  surface  of  the  tube  by  shaking  the 
latter,  and  when  no  further  diminution  of 
volnme  is  observed  the  residuary  nitrogen  is 
measured. 

4.  The  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  mixing 
with  the  solution  of  potash  of  course  dilutes 
it,  causing  thus  an  error  from  the  diminution 
of  its  tension ;  but  this  error  is  so  trifling  that 
it  lias  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
results.  It  may,  moreover,  be  readily  cor- 
rected by  introducing  into  the  tube,  after  the 
absorption  of  the  oxygen,  a  small  piece  of 
hydrate  of  potash,  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  the  pyro- 
gallic acid. 

There  is  another  slight  error  on  account 
of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  volume  of  the 
ga'i  is  never  read  off  with  absolute  accuracy. 

In  conducting  these  endiometrio  experi- 
ments the  necessary  corrections  for  tempera- 
ture and  barometric  pressure  must,  of  course, 
be  made. 

Estimation  of  the  Nitrogen.  The  amount 
of  this  gas  is  usually  determined  by  deducting 
the  aqueous  vapours,  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid,  from  the  volume  of  air  examined. 

Determination  of  Ammonia  and  Organic 
Matter.  These  are  best  determined  by  draw- 
ing a  known  volume  of  air  through  absolutely 
pure  water.  To  obtain  this  latter  it  is  best  to 
redistil  distilled  water,  to  reject  the  first  por- 
tions, then  to  add  an  alkaline  solntion  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  and  to  discard  any 
portions  of    the    distillate   which    give    the 
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slightest  reaction  witli  the  Nessler  test.  The 
water  through  which  the  air  is  drawn  must  be 
kept  cool,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
proper  tests,  which  will  be  found  under 
Ammonia  and  Watbe  Analysis.  Mr  Blyth 
says,  "  Solid  bodies  such  as  vlbrionic  germs, 
dust,  fungi,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  by  using  an 
aspiratoi-,  and  drawing  the  air  either  through 
a  drop  of  glycerine  or  water.  Organic  matter 
may  also  be  obtained  by  suspending  glass 
vessels  filled  with  ice  water,  over  or  in  the 
places  to  be  investigated,  and  submitted  to 
the  microscope.  High  powers,  such  as  im- 
mersion lenses,  are  requisite  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  germs,"  &c. 

Of  these  germs  Dr  Angus  Smith  says : — 
"They  may  probably  be  divided  into  many 
kinds — the  useful  and  the  deleterious,  those 
which  promote  health  and  those  which  bring 
disease.  The  idea  of  any  of  them  bringing 
health  is  not  founded  on  anything  positive, 
but  we  can  scarcely  imagine  these  numberless 
forms  to  be  all  useless.  The  idea  that  they 
bring  disease  is,  I  think,  one  well  confirmed." 
See  a  paper  by  the  same  author  "  On  the  Air 
and  Rain  of  Manchester."  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manchester,' 
vol.  X.     See  AiE,  Vitiated. 

AIB-GAS.  Air  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid 
and  moisture,  and  then  impregnated  with  the 
vapours  of  very  volatile  fluid  hydrocarbons, 
such  as  benzine  and  benzoline,  can  be  used  as 
an  illuminating  agent.  It  is  requisite,  how- 
ever, to  use  burners  with  wide  openings,  and 
to  apply  a  low  pressure,  because  if  the  current 
be  too  rapid  the  flame  becomes  too  much 
cooled,  and  is  readily  extinguished.  Appara- 
tus for  preparing  air-gas  have  been  devised  and 
constructed  by  Marcus,  MiIle,Methei,  and  others. 

AI£-FUMF.  An  instrument  designed  for 
the  removal  of  air  from  closed  vessels.  The 
simplest  form  of  air-pump  is  the  exhausting 


opening  inwards.  Another  valve  opening  out- 
wards is  attached  to  a  piston  working  inside 
the  cyUnder,  and  by  screwing  the  instrument 
on  to  a  vessel,  and  alternately  elevating  and 
depressing  the  piston,  all  except  a  very  small 
quantity  of  residual  and  comparatively  ine- 
lastic air  is  pumped  out  of  the  vessel  (Figs. 
a  and  h).  The  accompanying  figures  show 
relative  positions  of  the  valve  during  (o)  the 
elevation,  and  (J)  the  depression  of  the  piston. 
In  the  usual  and  more  convenient  form  of 
air-pump,  a  brass  tube  passes  from  the  bottom 
of  the  syringe  and  terminates  in  the  centre  of 
a  disk  of  brass  or  glass  ground  accurately  j 
the  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  exhausted 
has  its  edge  very  accurately  ground,  and  is 
mounted  upon  the  plate  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined figure. 


syringe,  which  consists  of  a  cylinder  fitted  with 
a  stop-cock,  and  having  a  valve  at  the  bottom 


Air-pump,  Bnnsen's  Water.    (See  figure  on 
page  53.) 

This  consists  of  a  wide  glass  tube,  a,  into 
which  another  tube,  J,  i',  b",  passes  air-tight. 
c  is  an  india-rubber  tube  connecting  a  with 
the  water  supply.  <?  is  a  clamp  to  stop  the 
flow  of  water  through  c.  e  is  another  clamp 
to  regulate  the  flow.  _/■  is  a  reservoir  to  pre- 
vent any  water  which  may  accidentally  come 
over  from  getting  into  j.  j  is  a  plug  to  let 
out  any  water  from  f.  A  is  a  screw  for  con- 
necting a  air-tight  to  a  piece  of  tubing,  which 
should  pass  32  feet,  if  possible,  below  the  level 
of  a.  j  is  a  piece  of  strong  india-rubber 
tubing  to  connect  the  pump  with  the  vessel  to 
be  exhausted.  The  water  rushes  in  at  c  and 
down  h,  carrying  bubbles  of  air  with  it  till 
the  exhaustion  is  complete.  The  figure  illus- 
trates a  common  application  of  this  pump  to 
the  rapid  filtration  of  liquids  which  ordinarily 
pass  through  paper  with  difficulty,  a  is  re- 
presented as  being  about  half  full  of  water.  Js 
is  a  funnel  fixed  air-tight  in  the  india-rubber 
stopper  of  the  bell-jar  _;.  lis  a.  small  cone  of 
platinum  foil  to  prevent  the  paper  filter 
which  fits  into  it  from  being  broken.  »j  is  a 
plate  of  ground  glass,  «  is  a  beaker  to  receive 
the  filtrate. 
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Buiisi'a'B  w.'itei'-oir-pump. 

Air-pump,  Sprengel's.  This  apparatus  de- 
pends on  the  principle  of  converting  the  space 
to  be  exhausted  into  a  tomcellian  vacuum. 

In  the  subjoined  figure,  d,  dia  a  glass  tube 
longer  than  a  barometer,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  connected  by  means  of  india-rubber  tubing 
with  a  funnel.  A,  filled  with  mercury  and  sup- 
ported by  a  stand.  Mercury  is  allowed  to  fall 
in  this  tube  at  a  rate  regulated  by  a  clamp 
at  0 ;  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  c,  d,  fits  in 
the  flask  B,  which  has  a  spout  at  the  side  a 
little  higher  than  the  lower  end  of  c,  d ;  the 
upper  part  has  a  branch  at  a;  to  which  a  re- 
ceiver E  can  be  tightly  fixed.  When  the  clamp 
at  0  is  opened,  the  first  portions  of  mercury 
which  run  out  close  the  tube  and  prevent  air 
from  entering  below.  As  the  mercury  is  al- 
lowed to  run  down  the  exhaustion  begins,  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  tube  from  xio  d  is 
fitted  with  cylinders  of  air  and  mercury,  hav- 
ing a  downward  motion.  Air  and  mercury 
escape  through  the  spout  of  the  bulb  B,  which 
is  above  the  basin  H,  where  the  mercury  is  col- 
lected. It  is  poured  back  from  time  to  time 
into  the  funnel  A,  to  be  repassed  through  the 
tube  until  the  exhaustion  is  complete. 

AIKY'S  (Dr.)  NATURE'S  MEDICAL 
TKEATUENT  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which 
recommends  four  secret  remedies  against  166 
diseases : 


Sprengel'B  air-pump. 

a.  The  Pain  Expeller,  a  mixture  of  about  35 
parts  of  tincture  of  capsicum,  20  parts  of 
diluted  spirit,  and  20  parts  of  spirit  of 
ammonia. 

i.  Siirsaparillian,  a  fluid  extract  of  sarsapa- 
rilla  and  Chiua  root,  containing  1  per  cent,  of 
iodide  of  potassium. 

c.  Pills  composed  of  powdered  iron,  jaliip 
resin,  jalap  powder,  and  marsh  mallow  powder, 
made  into  a  mass  with  some  bitter  extract. 
Each  pill  weighs  0-1  gramme. 

d.  Calming  Pastilles  are  thick,  hard  tablets, 
composed  of  sugar,  with  oil  of  anise,  and 
coloured  with  liquorice  juice.     (Hager.) 

AKUSTICOK  (an  ear  essence).  A  proved 
remedy  for  every  kind  of  ear  disease,  by 
Pserhof  er.  This  may  be  imitated  by  dissolv- 
ing in  common  glycerine  one  fifth  of  its  weight 
of  fir  tar,  filtering,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
cajeput  oil  dissolved  in  spirit      (Hager.) 

A1-.  [Ar.]  An  inseparable  article  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  the.  It  is  found  in 
many  chemical  and  other  words  derived 
from  the  Arabic ;  as  alchemy,  alcohol,  alembic, 
almanac,  &c. 

AL'ABASTEE.  Syn.  Albatbe,  Fr. ;  AXA- 
bas'teb,  Alabasthi'tes,  Alabas'teum,  L.    a 
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soft,  white  species  of  calcareous  and  of  gypseous 
stone,  used  by  sculptors.  There  are  several 
varieties,  all  of  which  may  be  ranged  under 
two  heads : — 

1.  CAL0A"eEOUS  AIABASTEE;  OEIBKt'aL,A.; 

Calc-sik'teb.  a  sub-variety  of  carbonate  of 
calcium,  formed  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
particles  in  the  caverns  of  limestone  rocks.  It 
has  a  foliated,  fibrous,  or  granular  structure, 
and  a  pure,  soft,  rich,  semi-translucent  white- 
ness, generally  agreeably  variegated  with  un- 
dulating zones  or  stripes  of  various  shades  of 
yeUow,  red,  or  brown.  Tliis  variety  is  that  most 
esteemed  by  sculptors,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  alabaster  ornaments.  The  ancients  used  it 
for  ointment  and  perfume  boxes.  At  the 
baths  of  San  Filippo  (Tuscany),  the  process 
of  its  formation  may  be  examined  by  the  ob- 
server. The  natural  spring  of  boiling  water 
holds  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which,  escaping  into 
the  air,  leaves  the  lime  as  a  precipitate,  which 
is  gradually  deposited  in  a  concrete  form. 
(M.  Alex.  Brogniart.)  ' 

2.  Gyp'sEOUS  or  COMMON  ALABASTER;  GtP- 
STTM.  A  natural  hydrated  sulphate  of  calcium, 
containiag  a  little  carbonate  of  calcium  That 
from  the  quarries  of  the  Paris  basin  contains 
about  12^  of  the  latter  substance.  When  cal- 
cined or  roasted,  and  powdered,  it  forms  the 
substance  known  under  the  name  of  Flastek 
OE  Paeis.  The  more  compact,  fine-grained 
specimens  of  this  variety  are,  like  the  pre- 
ceding one,  sculptured  into  almost  numberless 
articles  of  ornament  and  utility,  such  as  vases, 
clock-stands,  statuettes,  &c.  The  inferior 
kinds  only  are  manufactured  into  the  '  plaster 
of  Paris'  of  the  shops.  The  best  specimens  are 
obtained  from  the  loner  beds  of  the  gypsum 
quarries,  and  are  white,  and  granular,  not  un- 
like Carrara  marble.  It  takes  a  high  polish ; 
but  from  its  softness  and  liability  to  become 
discoloured,  articles  formed  of  it  require  more 
careful  treatment  than  even  those  of  '  cal- 
careous alabaster.' 

Alabaster  is  wrought,  turned,  and  fashioned, 
in  a  nearly  similar  manner  to  the  softer 
varieties  of  marble.  The  tools  resemble  those 
employed  for  the  like  operations  in  ivory  and 
brass.  Machinery  is  now  often  applied  to  this 
purpose. 

Alabaster  is  polished,  first  with  pumice- 
stone,  and  then  with  a  paste  or  pap  made  of 
whiting,  soap,  and  milk  or  water ;  and  lastly, 
with  dry  flannel.  A  better  method,  however,  is 
to  rub  it  first  with  dried  shave-grass  (equise- 
tnm),  and  afterwards  with  finely  powdered  and 
sifted  slaked  lime  formed  into  a  paste  with 
water.  The  surface  is  then  '  finished  off '  by 
friction  with  finely  powdered  talc  or  French 
chalk,  untU  a  satiny  lustre  is  produced,  or  with 
putty  powder,  in  a  similar  way  to  marble. 

Alabaster  is  engraved  with  tools  resembling 
those  employed  for  other  soft  minerals.  It  is 
etched  by  covering  every  part  of  the  surface, 
except  that  to  be  acted  on,  with  a  solution  of 


white  wax  in  oil  of  turpentine  (1  to  4),  thick- 
ened with  a  little  finely  powdered  white  lead, 
and  subsequent  immersion  in  water  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  for  the 
calcareous  variety ;  and  in  spring  water,  for 
20  to  50  hours  (according  to  the  effect  desired), 
for  the  gypseous  variety.  The  varnish  is  washed 
off  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  etched  parts 
carefully  brushed  over  with  finely  powdered 
gypsum. 

Alabaster  is  joined  and  repaired  by  means 
of  white  of  egg,  or  rice  glue,  thickened  with 
finely  powdered  quicklime;  or  by  a  paste  of 
newly  baked  and  finely  powdered  gypsum, 
mixed  up  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
water. 

Calcareous  alabaster  is  usually  cleaned  with 
a  brush  and  warm  soap-and-water,  or  with 
tepid  water  to  which  a  few  grains  of  carbonate 
of  soda  or  of  ammonia  have  been  added ;  fol- 
lowed in  either  case  by  rinsing  in  clean  water. 
If  much  discoloured,  thoroughly  cover  the 
article  with  a  paste  of  freshly  slacked  lime  and 
water,  and  let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  wash  off  the  paste  with  soap  and  water, 
rubbing  hard  the  stains. 

Delicate  objects  in  gypseous  alabaster  can  only 
be  safely  cleaned  with  benzol,  or  with  pure  oU 
of  turpentine.  If  necessary,  the  surface  must 
be  repolished.  Grease  spots  may  be  removed 
from  either  variety  with  a  little  benzol  or  oU  of 
turpentine. 

Alabaster  is  occasionally  stained  or  coloured, 
and,  for  the  calcareous  variety,  in  a  similar 
way  to  marble,  except  that  heat  is  not  em» 
ployed ;  and  for  the  gypseous  variety,  in  the 
manner  noticed  under  Piastee  or  Pabis.  The 
gypseous  variety  is  also  bronzed  and  hardened 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  casts  in 
the  latter  substance. 

Obs.  Gypseous  alabaster  is  dissolved  by 
water ;  and  the  beauty  of  both  varieties  is 
almost  irrecoverably  destroyed  by  grease, 
coloured  oils,  varnishes,  smoke,  &c.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unfitted  for  garden  ornaments,  or  other 
objects  exposed  to  the  rain  or  weather,  unless 
it  be  painted  or  bronzed  ;  and  is  even  then 
very  perishable.  Contact  with  acids,  alkalies, 
and  ammoniiieal  and  sulphurous  fumes,  also 
injure,  and,  if  prolonged,  destroy  it.  Even  an 
uncorked  phial  of  smelling-salts  placed  on  a 
mantel-piece  beside  an  alabaster  vase  will  soon 
destroy  its  beauty.  Thus,  all  delicate  objects 
in  alabaster  should  be  protected  by  a  glass 
shade. 

Alabaster,  Orient'al  (Factitious).  Figures, 
basso  relievos,  &e.,  of  considerable  hardness  and 
beauty,  may  be  formed  by  imitating  the  pro- 
cess adopted  at  the  baths  of  San  Filippo,  before 
referred  to. 
_  Proc,  <Sfc.  Moulds  of  sulphur  are  placed 
either  vertically  or  obliquely  in  an  open  tub  or 
cistern,  having  a  freely  perforated  bottom. 
Surmounting  the  whole  are  two  or  more  pieces 
of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  star.  The 
sulphurous  calcareous  water,  falling  on  this 
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cross,  is  acattpred  into  spray  or  streamlets,  and 
losing  the  guseous  portion  whirh  holds  the  lime 
in  solation,  deposits  it  in  the  foiin  of  oriental 
nlabaster  on  the  surface  of  the  moulds.  In 
from  1  to  4  months,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  article,  a  sufficiently  thick  deposit  is  oh- 
tained.  The  object  is  then  removed  from  the 
mould,  and  trimmed  and  polished.  It  is 
found  that  the  more  vertical  the  position  of  the 
mould,  the  finer  is  the  grain  of  the  resulting 
deposit.  The  water  of  the  Spring  of  San  Fi- 
lippo  may  ho  exactly  and  easily  imitated  by  the 
chemist ;  and  the  whole  process  offers  a  new 
and  valuable  ornamental  art  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  profit  of  the  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising. 

Alabaster,  Shand's  Chinese.  Carbonate  of 
lime.     (Chandler.) 

Alabaster  Tablets,  John  Swine's  Chinese. 
Carbonate  of  lime.     (Chandler.) 

ALAMODE'  (Slah-mod«).  [Pr.,  a  la  mode."] 
According  to  the  prevailing  mode  or  fashion, 
in  cookery,  applied  to  several  dishes,  but  more 
particularly  to  one  of  beef  (alamode  beef), 
commonly  shortened  by  the  lower  class  of 
Londoners  into  "  alamode."  See  Beef,  Stew- 
ing, &c. 

ALAN'TINE.  [Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.]  Syn. 
Alanti'na,  L.  A  substance  identical  with 
inulin,  fouud  in  the  roots  of  garden  angelica 
('  angelica  archangelica,'  Linn.). 

ALBA'TA.  [  \j.,  Eng.]  A  name  given  to 
several  alloys  rosembling  silver.    See  Allots, 

(JBUMAir  SiLVEE,  &C. 

ALBION  (Parisian).  "  Will  preserve  the 
sliin  white  and  free  from  wrinkles."  An  aro- 
matic water  with  chloride  of  lead  and  calomel 
suspended  in  it.     (Landerer.) 

ALBOLITH.  A  cement  powder  prepared  by 
W.  Biemann,  Breslau.  Made  with  calcined 
magnesia  (obtained  from  magnesite)  and  chlo- 
ride of  magnesium.  It  is  recommended  for 
painting  walls,  stairs,  and  wooden  articles. 
(Eager.) 

ALBU'MEW.  [Eng.,  L.]  Syn.  Albitmin  j 
Albumine,  Fr. ;  EiWEiss,  EnvEisiorp,  Ger. 
Literally,  the  white  of  egg ;  a  peculiar  nitro- 
genous substance  which  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  animal  bodies.  It  abounds 
in  the  blood,  muscles,  bones,  ooagulable  lymph, 
viti-eous  and  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye, 
fluid  of  dropsy,  &c.  The  white  of  egg  consists 
of  nearly  pure  albumen  dissolved  in  water. 

A  substance  identical  with  albumen  is  found 
in  many  vegetables.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  competition  of  all  the  emulsive  seeds. 
According  to  Seguin,  it  exists  in  considerable 
quantity  in  all  those  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
afCord  a  vinous  liquor  without  the  addition  of 
yeast. 

Prep.  The  white  of  egg  and  the  serum  of 
blood,  when  strained  through  muslin,  furnish 
iilbumen,  in  solution,  in  a  sufficiently  pure 
state  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  arts. 
Pure  solid  albumen  may  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — 


1.  Agitate  strained  white  of  egg  with  10  or 
12  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  collect  the  preci- 
pitated fioccuU  on  a  muslin  filter,  and  suffer  it 
to  dry  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120" 
Fahr. 

2.  Add  a  little  water  to  white  of  egg,  mix, 
filter,  exactly  neutralise  mth  acetic  acid,  and 
then  largely  dilute  with  pure  cold  water ;  the 
precipitate  which  falls  may  be  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed.  Strained  seram  of  blood 
may  be  used  instead  of  white  of  egg,  in  both 
the  above  forms. 

Comp.,  S^c.  The  following  is  the  composi- 
tion of  albumen  according  to  Lieberkuhn : — 

Carbon 53'3 

Hydrogen 7"1 

Nitrogen 15-7 

Oxygen 22-1 

Sulphur 1-8 

100- 
Chatin  found  iodine  in  the  white  of  egg; 
it  also  contains  chloride,  sulphnte,  phos- 
phate, and  carbonate  of  sodium,  phosphate 
of  calcium,  and  traces  of  potassium  in  itj 
but,  unlike  the  sulphur,  none  of  these  sub- 
stances form  a  constituent  part  of  pare  albu- 
men, though  probably  always  present  in  white 
of  egg. 

Prop.  Pure  solid  albumen  (unaltered  by 
heat)  is  nearly  colourless,  inodorous,  and  tiiste- 
less ;  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
so  in  water,  containing  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  and  in  u 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium.  When 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat  it  shrinks  into  a  trans- 
lucent horny  mass ;  and  when  exposed  to  a 
sufficient  temperature,  yields  the  usual  ammo- 
niacal  odour  and  products  of  animal  matter. 
Its  solution  (as  white  of  egg)  is  solidified  or 
coagulated  by  a  heat  of  from  145°  to  165° 
Fahr.,  forming  a  white,  opaque  mass  ;  when 
very  dilute,  on  boiling  (only)  it  separates  in 
fine  light  flocks.  When  thus  coagulated,  it  is 
insoluble  in  water  at  a  less  temperature  than 
302°  Fahr.  (Wohler  and  Vogcl),  unless  alka- 
lised.  Ordinary  solutions  of  albumen  give  pre- 
cipitates with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  metaphosphoric  acids,  with  tannin  and 
astringent  solntion-s  and  with  most  of  the 
metallic  salts ;  but  are  not  affected  by  either 
acetic  acid  or  tribasic  (common)  phosphoric 
acid.  Alcohol,  in  quantity,  also  precipitates 
albumen.  Strong  oil  of  vitriol  turns  it 
black  in  the  cold,  but  on  applying  a  gentle 
heat,  a  gorgeous,  red-coloured  liquid  is  pro- 
duced. Strong  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a 
deep  violet-blue  solution.  White  of  egg  or 
serum  exposed  in  a  thin  stratum  to  the  air, 
dries  up  into  a  pale,  yellow,  gum-like  sub- 
stance, and  in  this  state  may  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  retaining  its  property  of  re- 
dissolving  when  immersed  in  slightly  warm 
water. 

Tests.— \.  Both  heat  and  alcohol  (or  strong 
spirit)  coagulate  it : — 2.  A  solution  of  perchlo- 
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ride  of  mercury  dropped  into  a  fluid  contain- 
ing albumen  occasions  a  white  precipitate  :— 
3.  Subacetate  of  lead  acts  in  ttie  same  way. 
Either  of  the  last  two  will  render  turbid  a 
solution  containing  only  the  l-2000th  part  of 
fresh  white  of  egg,  or  the  l-10,000th  part  of 
dry  albumen : — 4.  Tannin  and  tincture  of  galls 
give  yellow,  pitchy  precipitates: — 5.  If  dry 
caustic  potash  or  soda  be  triturated  with 
either  liquid  or  solid  albumen,  ammoniacal 
fumes  are  evolved,  and  the  mixture  on  cal- 
cination yields  fen-ocjanide  of  potassium  : — 
6.  Its  coagulability  by  heat,  and  its  inco- 
agulability by  acetic  acid,  distinguish  it  from 
casein. 

Uses,  S;e.  Independently  of  its  value  as  an 
alimentary  substance,  albumen  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  photography  as  a  glaze  or  varnish, 
for  fixing  colours  in  calico  printing,  as  a 
cement,  &c.,  and  more  particularly  as  a  clari- 
fier  for  wines,  syrups,  vegetable  solutions,  and 
other  liquids.  Its  efficacy  for  the  last  purpose 
depends  on  its  entangling  the  impurities  in  its 
meshes  during  coagulation,  and  either  rising 
to  the  surface  with  them  as  a  '  scum,'  or  sink- 
ing with  them  as  a  precipitate.  In  France  it 
is  prepared  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  the  abat- 
toirs, by  being  spread  in  thin  layers  to  dry ; 
the  source  of  supply  being  of  course  the 
stream  of  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animals. 
When  the  liquid  operated  on  does  not  spon- 
taneously coagulate  albumen,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  heat  to  it.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by 
the  mineral  acids,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate 
of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  bichloride  of  tin, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  the  wliite  of  egg  (or  indeed 
the  yolk  as  well)  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes 
that  can  be  administered. 

AlhTuues,  Flake.  Syn.  Albumen  in  powdee. 
Solid  a..  Soluble  a.,  Plantek's  a.  Frep. 
Expose  strained  white  of  egg  or  serum  of  bul- 
lock's blood,  in  a  thin  stratum,  to  a  current  of 
dry  air,  until  it  concretes  into  a,  solid  trans- 
parent substance,  resembling  horn.  In  this 
state  it  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  or  it 
may  be  further  dried  until  brittle,  and  then 
reduced  to  coarse  powder. 

XJse.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a  '  clari- 
fier '  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  prepared  for  use 
by  soaking  and  stirring  it  with  cold  water 
until  it  is  dissolved,  when  it  is  whisked  to  a 
froth  in  the  usual  way,  and  agitated  with  the 
liquid  to  be  clarified. 

Albumen,  Iodised.  1.  To  the  white  of  every 
egg  employed  add  74  grains  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Beat  the  mixture  to  a  froth,  let 
it  stand  until  insoluble  matters  have  settled, 
pour  the  clear  portion  into  a  wide-moutbed 
bottle,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  2.  Dissolve 
50  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  10  grains 
of  bromide  of  ammonium  in  2^  oz.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  add  120  minims  of  strong 
liquor  ammonite.  Add  tliis  solution  to  10  oz. 
of  albumen,  let  the   mixture  stand  to  settle. 


and  filter.    This  preparation  is  said  to  keep 
good  for  a  long  time. 

Albumen,  Solution  of  (B.  P.).  Take  of  white 
of  one  egg ;  distUled  water,  four  fluid  ounces. 
Mix  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and  filter 
through  clean  tow,  first  moistened  with  dis- 
tUled water.  This  solution  must  be  recently 
prepared. 

Albumen,  Vegetable.  This  substance,  long 
considered  to  be  a  distinct  proximate  principle 
peculiar  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  has  been 
shown,  by  recent  researches,  to  be  identical 
with  animal  albumen.  It  is  particularly  abun- 
dant in  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  green  stems 
of  peas,  and  oleaginous  seeds. 

ALBU'MEN.  In  lotany,  the  solid,  fieshy,  or 
horny  substance  found  in  many  seeds,  between 
the  integuments  and  the  embryo.  It  is  the 
part  that  furnishes  the  flour  of  the '  cereals,' 
the  flesh  of  the  'cocoa-nut,'  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  seeds  of  coffee  and  other  vege- 
tables. However  poisonous  the  plants  which 
produce  it  may  be,  this  substance  is  never 
deleterious. 

ALBTJMENISED  PAPER.  A  French  paper 
highly  glazed,  having  a  fine  surface,  and  made 
by  Rive ;  a  German  paper  having  a  more  uni- 
form texture,  and  made  by  Saxej  also  a 
paper  by  Towgood,  are  recommended  for 
the  preparation  of  albumenised  paper.  Positive 
paper  may  be  albumenised  as  follows  : — Add 
15  grains  of  finely  pulverised  common  salt 
to  the  white  of  every  egg  used,  and  whisk 
until  the  mixture  is  entirely  converted  into 
a  white  froth.  ADow  this  froth  to  stand  in 
a  glazed  earthenware  pan  which  must  be 
rather  larger  than  the  sheets  of  paper  to  be 
albumenised,  for  about  twelve  hours.  At  the 
end  of  this  pour  the  clear  portion  of  the  liquid 
into  a  flat  porcelain  tray.  Mark  the  interior 
side  of  the  paper,  slightly  damp  it,  lift  it  by 
its  ends,  and  float  it  carefully  on  the  prepared 
albumen,  keeping  its  inferior  and  dry  side 
uppermost.  Then  raise  the  paper  at  each  end, 
and  if  any  air  bubbles  are  seen  remove  them 
with  a  card  or  brush  and  replace  the  paper  in 
the  bath.  Remove  the  paper  from  the  bath 
and  suspend  it  at  the  corners  by  clips.  Albu- 
menised paper  should  be  kept  dry  by  enclosing 
it  in  tin  or  zinc  cases. 

ALBUMENOIDS.  A  term  applied  to  albu- 
men, fibrin,  casein,  and  similar  bodies. 

AliBU'MENOTJS.  Syn.  Albumino'stts,  L.; 
Albumin^,  Abtimineux,  Fr. ;  Eiwbisstofp- 
HALTIG,  Ger.  Formed  of,  containing,  or  hav- 
ing the  properties  of  albumen. 

Albuminous  Plants.  In  hotany,  all  plants 
whose  seeds  contain  albumen  in  a  separate 
state;  as  in  the  cereals,  palms,  &c. 

Albuminous  Principles  or  Substances.  Albu- 
men, casein,  fibrin,  gluten,  &o. 

ALBURN 'UM.  [L.]  Syn.  Albuen*  ;  Sap- 
wood.  In  hotany,  the  white  and  softer  parts 
of  the  wood  of  exogenous  plants,  lying  be- 
tween the  inner  bark  and  the  heartwood.  It 
consists  of  empty   or  nearly  empty   tubes  or 
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cells,  wliich  gradoally  acquire  solidity  by  the 
deposition  of  resins,  tannin,  and  other  products 
of  vegetation,  and  in  time  becomes  wood.  It 
is  through  the  alburnum  that  the  ascending 
sap  chiefly  flows. 

ALCABAZ'ZA.  [Sp.]  A  species  of  porous 
earthenware,  or  a  vessel  formed  of  it,  made 
in  Spain  from  a  light,  sandy  marl,  and  but 
slightly  fired.  Their  value  as  '  coolers '  arises 
from  the  copious  evaporation  of  the  water, 
which  gradually  transudes.  A  similar  ware  and 
articles  are  made  in  France,  under  the  name 
of  hyobooera'mbn  ;  and  in  England,  under 
the  names  of  POBOns  waeb,  wateb  coolers, 

WINE  OOOLEUS,  BUTTEE  COOIEES,  &C.      The 

following  are  forms  said  to  be  used  in  our 
potteries : — 

Prep.  1,  Take  of  sandy  marl,  2  parts; 
brine,  q.  a. ;  make  a  dougli,  and  then  knead  in 
of  common  salt,  in  fine  powder,  1  part.  Bake 
the  pieces  slowly,  and  lightly. 

2.  Good  clay,  2  parts;  fine  siliceous  sand,  3 
parts;  brine,  q.  s.;  common  salt,  1  to  2  parts; 
us  before. 

3.  Powdered  clay,  2  parts ;  powdered  char- 
coal, 8  ports  (by  weight)  ;  water  q.  s.  to  form 
a  stiff  dough.  The  kilning  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  heat  is  applied  gradually,  and 
the  vessels  exposed  to  a  current  of  hot  air ; 
and  it  must  bo  continned  until  all  the  char- 
coal is  burnt  out,  carefully  avoiding  over- 
firing. 

AL'CHEMY(-kim-).5'^».  Ai'chtmt  (-kim-); 
Hebmetio  Art*;  Aloheju'ia,  Aichtm'ia,  L.; 
Alciiimie,  Fr. ;  Alchbmie,  Ger. ;  Aiohimia, 
It.  The  romantic  forerunner  of  the  modern 
science  of  chemistry.  An  imaginative  art  or 
science,  having  for  its  objects  the  discovery  of 
a  substance  (fhilosofueb's  stone)  capable 
of  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold — 
a  panacea,  or  universal  remedy  (elixir  titje), 
by  which  disease  and  death  were  to  be  avoided 
by  its  possessor — an  alkahest,  or  universal  sol- 
vent— a  universal  foi-ment;  and  other  like 
absurdities.  A  mixed  metal  formerly  used  for 
utensils  was  also  called  by  tliis  name. 

AL'COHOL.  CjHjQ.  [  Eng.,  L.;  B.  P.] 
%».  Al'kohol,  Eng.,  L. ;  AlcoOl,  Alco- 
hol, Fr. ;  ALKOHOL,  HOOHST  KEOTirlEIBTEE 
VVein-obibt.,  Ger. ;  Aloo6lb,  It.  A  term 
commonly  applied  to  one  kind  of  spirit — that 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  any  fermented 
saccharine  liquid,  and  forming  the  character- 
istic principle  of  wines,  beers,  spirits,  and  other 
intoxicating  liquors. 

i7ym.  Kohol,  a  Hebrew-Syriac  word,  is  the 
name  given  to  a  preparation  of  powdered  anti- 
mony used  by  Oriental  ladies  to  paint  their 
eyebrows.  In  course  of  time  this  term  was 
applied  to  other  fine  powders,  and  ultimately 
to  highly  rectified  spirits. 

SiH.,  <J"e.  Although  the  art  of  distillation 
was  probably  known  at  a  comparatively  early 
asre  of  the  world,  the  preparation  of  pure  rec- 
(ified  spirit  is  a  discovery  of  modern  times. 
It  was  not  until  the  1 3th  century  that  Kay- 


mond  Lully  first  showed  the  way  to  concen- 
trate spirit  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash  ; 
after  which  date  pure  concentrated  spirit  gra- 
dually rose  into  note  as  an  article  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  Europe.  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury its  distillation  was  in  common  practice  in 
these  countries.  (Bums.)  By  means  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  Dr  Black  obtained  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0-800  (about  A.D.  17(Ju)  ;  and  Richter 
afterwards  procured  it  of  a  sp.  gr.  so  low  as 
0-706  at  60°  Fahr.  (CreU's  'Annals,'  1796.) 
Lavoisier  first  demonstrated  the  composition  of 
alcohol  (about  1780).  Its  analysis  was  sub- 
sequently perfected  by  JI.  Saussure,  jun.,  and 
confii-med  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Boullay,  and 
Gay-Lussac;  and  by  many  others  since. 

ilat.  Mist.  Alcohol  is  peculiar  to  the  organic 
kingdom,  being  exclusively  produced,  in  the 
natural  way,  by  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Sources,  Sfo.  Dilute  alcohol  may  be  pro- 
cured, by  the  ordinary  process  of  dintillation, 
from  all  fermented  liquors.  When  drawn 
from  wine  (as  in  Franco),  it  constitutes 
BRANDT;  when  from  the  refuse  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  it  is  called  Erjr ;  when  from  malt, 
grain,  or  molasses  (as  in  England),  it  is  called 
MALT,  EAW-OEAIN  Or  MOLASSES  SPIBIT  ;  and 
when  from  rice  or  palm-wiue,  aebaok.  Brandy, 
rum,  Hollands,  and  whisky,  contain  only 
about  half  their  volume  of  alcohol ;  and  gin 
much  less.  When  distilled  from  any  of  these 
spirituous  liquors,  the  alcohol  contains,  besides 
water,  variable  quantities  of  essential  oils, 
ethers,  and  other  flavouring  matters,  which, 
by  one  or  more  redistillations  with  charcoal 
or  lime,  it  for  the  most  part  loses,  and  then 
becomes  commercial  spirit  of  wine.  By  a 
further  rectification  from  chloride  of  calcium, 
lime,  carbonate  of  potash,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance hiiving  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  the 
water  is  retained,  and  a  strong  spirit  passes 
over  containing  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  water.  By  repeating  the  process,  and 
using  the  proper  precHutions,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained almost  entirely  free  from  water,  and 
is  then  called  absolute  or  anhydrous  alcohol. 

^Preparation  1.     Of  Absolute  Alcohol : — 

a.  Alcohol  (highly  rectified  spirit),  of  85§ 
(sp.  gr.  '835  to  -822),  is  mixed,  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  with  about  half  its  weight  of  fresh- 
burnt  quick-lime,  in  coarse  powder;  and  the 
whole,  after  securely  stopping  the  neck  with 
a  cork,  and  agitation,  is  allowed  to  repose 
for  several  days.  The  alcohol  is  then  care- 
fully distilled  off,  drop  by  drop,  by  the  heat 
of  a  water  bath,  until  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
tillate nearly  equals  that  of  the  'anhydrous 
alcohol '  in  the  spirit  operated  on.  The  sp. 
gr.  of  the  product  should  be  -795  or  "796 ; 
but  by  carefully  repeating  the  process  with 
the  distillate  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  lime, 
and  prolonging  the  last  digestion  with  the 
latter  for  several  week?,  absolute  alcohol  of 
the  sp.  gr.  -79381  at  60"  Fahr.  may  be  easily 
obtained. 

i.  (Drinkwater  ;   Fownes.)     The  strongest 
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rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  digested  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle  for  several  days,  with  about  balf 
its  weight  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash, 
in  powder,  frequent  agitation  being  had  re- 
course to;  the  alcohol,  after  repose,  is  then 
decanted,  and  treated  with  sufficient  fresh- 
burnt  quick-lime  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
spirit.  After  48  hours'  digestion,  the  spirit, 
when  distilled,  will  have  the  sp.  gr.  -tdS  at 
60°  Fahr. 

c.  (Liebig ;  Urc.)  Alcohol  of  about  90^  is 
saturated  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  in 
powder,  and  after  repose  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  is  submitted  to  distillation 
as  before.  The  product  should  nearly  equal 
the  quantity  of  dry  alcohol  in  the  sample. 
Ure  recommends  equal  weights  of  the  spirit 
and  chloride  to  be  taken  ;  and  the  process  to 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  about  half  the  volume 
of  the  spirit  employed  has  passed  over,  or  the 
distillate  acquires  a  higher  sp.  gr.  than  '791 
at  68°,  or  -796  at  60°  Pahr. 

d.  (B.  P.  1867.)  Take  of  rectified  spirit, 
1  pint;  carbonate  of  potash,  li  ounce;  slaked 
lime,  10  ounces.  Put  the  carbonate  of  potash 
and  spirit  into  a  stoppered  bottle  and  allow 
them  to  remain  in  contact  for  two  days,  fre- 
quently shaking  the  bpttle.  Expose  the  slaked 
lime  to  a  red  heat  in  a  covered  crucible  for 
half  an  hour,  then  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
and,  when  it  has  cooled,  immediately  put  the 
lime  into  a  flask  or  retnrt,  and  add  to  it  the 
spirit  from  which  the  denser  aqueous  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  will  have  formed 
a  distinct  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
has  been  carefully  and  completely  separated. 
Attach  a  condenser  to  the  apparatus,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  without  any  external  ap- 
plication of  heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
applying  a  gentle  heat,  let  the  spirit  distil 
until  that  which  has  passed  over  shall  mea- 
sure li  fluid  ounce ;  reject  this,  and  continue 
the  distillation  into  a  fresh  receiver  until 
nothing  more  passes  at  a  temperature  of 
200°  Fahr. 

e.  (Poggendorff.)  Saturate  alcohol  with 
caustic  potash,  then  add  half  its  volume  of 
WHter,  and  distil  at  a  low  temperature. 

II.  Of  Ht/drated  or  Commercial  Alcohol  :— 

a  (Alcohol,  Ph.  L.  1836.)  Take  of  recti 
fied  spirit  (sp.  gr.  0'838),  1  gal. ;  chloride  of 
calcium,  1  lb.;  proceed  as  above,  and  distil 
7  pints  and  5  fl.  oz.  Sp.  gr.  of  product  0'815. 
It  contains  about  7§  of  water,  by  weight,  and 
5J  by  volume. 

b.  (Aloohoi,  Ph.  D.  1826.)  Rectified  spirit, 
1  gal. ;  pearl-ashes  (dried  and  still  hot).  Si 
lbs. ;  mix,  digest  in  a  covered  vessel,  with  fre- 
quent agitation,  for  seven  days;  then  decant 
the  clear  portion,  and  add  to  it  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  1  lb. ;  agitate  to  effect  solution,  and 
distil  off  the  spirit  nntil  the  mixture  in  the 
retort  begins  to  thicken.  Sp.  gr.  of  pro- 
duct 0-810.  It  contains  about  5^  of  water,  by 
weight. 

i;.  (Without  distillation.)     Eectified  spirit 


is  agitated,  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  potash  (prepared  by  heating  the 
salt  to  redness,  and  stai  slightly  warm), 
until  the  powder  sinks  to  the  bottom  undis- 
solved ;  the  carbonate  is  then  added  in  consi- 
derable excess,  and  the  agitation  repeated  at 
short  intervals  for  some  hours  or  even  days  ; 
lastly,  after  sufficient  repose,  the  clear  upper 
portion  is  decanted. — Obs.  If  a  clean  spirit, 
and  pure  carbonate  of  potash  (or  at  least  one 
perfectly  free  from  caustic  potash  or  any  other 
impurity  soluble  in  strong  spirit),  be  used,  an 
alcohol  sufficiently  pure  and  free  from  water 
for  many  common  purposes  may  be  thus  ob- 
tained ;  otherwise  the  product  contains  a 
little  potassa,  &c.,  which  can  only  be  removed 
by  distillation.  For  some  purposes,  however, 
this  would  not  be  objectionable.  Sp.  gr.  about 
•812. 

III.  (Soemmering. — Vabnish-makee's  ai- 
COHOL.)  The  bladder  of  an  ox  or  calf, 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  fat,  and  washed  and 
dried,  is  nearly  filled  with  rectified  spirit,  and 
then  securely  fastened  and  suspended  in  any 
dry  situation,  at  a  temperature  of  about  122° 
Fahr.  In  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  when  the 
heat  is  properly  maintained,  the  spirit  is 
generally  sufficiently  concentrated,  and  in  a 
little  time  longer  is  rendered  nearly  free  from 
water  (anhydrous),  or  of  the  strength  of  96 
to  98%. — Obs.  The  same  bladder  will  serve  for 
more  than  one  hundred  operations.  If  not 
kept  very  nearly  full,  a  portion  of  the  spirit 
escapes  through  the  empty  part  To  prevent 
this  iiccident,  a  bottle  with  a  double  neck,  of 
the  shape  represented  in  the  engr.,  may  bo 


A,  A  bottle  with  two  necks, 
the  upper  furnished  with  a 
ground-glass  stopper. 

S,  Loop  of  cord  to  hang  the 
appajntus  up  hy. 

C,  Bladder,  containing  spirit, 
filltid  by  means  of  the  bottle  A. 

J),  Neck  of  bladder  accu- 
rately secured  to  the  under 
neck  ot  the  bottle  A. 


employed;  by  which  means  the  bladder  may 
be  kept  constantly  full  during  the  process. 
After  the  first  or  second  time  of  using,  the 
bladder  gives  alcohol  sufficiently  pure  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  Before  hanging  the  appa- 
ratus up,  it  is  better  to  enclose  it  in  a  coarse 
potato-netting,  to  prevent  any  accident  arising 
from  the  strain  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Soemmering  recommends  both  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  dry  bladder  to  be  smeared  over 
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2  or  3  times  with  a  strong  eolation  of  isinglass  ; 
bnt  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  sacccss  of  the 
process. 

IV.  Reotified  Spirit.  (B.  P.  1867.)  Spi- 
rilus  Seclificatus.  Alcohol  with  16  per  cent, 
of  water;  obtained  by  the  distilling  of  fer- 
mented saccharine  fluids.     Sp.  gr.  0'838. 

V.  Proof  Spirit.  (B.  P.  1867.)  Hpiritui 
Txnuior.  Take  of  rectified  spirit,  5  pints ;  dis- 
tilled water,  3  pints.     Mix.  Sp.  gr.  of  product 

Prop,  of  Alcohol.  Light,  transparent,  co- 
lourless; highly  volatile  and  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  pale  blue  and  smokeless  flame  j 
very  mobile;  odour,  agreeable;  taste,  strong 
and  pungent ;  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  tem- 
porary expansion,  but  ultimate  condensation 
of  the  mixture,  some  hours  elapsing  before 
the  union  is  complete,  and  the  normal  tempe- 
rature restored.  The  mixture  has  a  higher 
sp.  gr.  than  the  mean  of  its  constituents;  and 
this  is  greatest  when  54  vols,  of  alcohol  arc 
mixed  with  49'77  vols,  of  water,  the  resulting 
compound  measuring  only  100  volumes.  It 
absorbs  water  from  moist  air ;  dissolves  realus, 
essential  oils,  camphor,  bitumen,  soaps,  sugar, 
carbonic  and  boracic  acid,  iodine  and  tlie 
iodides,  lime,  ammonia,  soda,  potash,  the 
alkaloids,  wax  and  spermaceti  (when  boiling), 
all  the  deliquescent  suits  (except  carbonate  of 
potassa),  and  various  other  substances.  It 
curdles  milk,  coagulates  albumen,  and  (in 
quantity)  sepai'ates  both  starch  and  gum  from 
their  mucilages.  It  boils,  in  the  air,  at  173° 
Fahr.,  when  in  the  anhydrous  state.  When 
diluted  with  water  its  boiling  point  rises  in 
proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  water  added.  It 
boils,  in  vacuo,  at  56°  Fahr.  Every  volume  of 
boiling  alcohol  yields  488'3  vols,  of  vapour  at 
212°  Fahr.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0'7938H  at  60° 
Fahr.,  that  of  its  vapour  being  1-6133.  It  has 
never  been  frozen ;  when  cooled  to  -166° 
Fahr.,  it  acquired  the  consistence  of  castor  oil, 
bnt  did  not  solidify.  It  contracts  by  cold ; 
between  - 15°  and  +  99°  Fahr.,  this  occurs 
with  great  regularity,  at  the  rate  of  •00047 
part  of  its  volume  for  every  degree  of  the 
thermometer.  Its  evaporation,  like  that  of 
ether,  produces  intense  cold.  The  products  of 
its  combnstion  are  carbonic  anhydride  and 
water.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  antiseptic  on 
organic  substances  immersed  in  it>  and  is  in 
consequence  extensively  employed  in  the  pre- 
servation of  anatomical  preparations.  With 
the  acids  it  forms  ethers. 

Phgi.  eff.  Alcohol  is  a  narcotico-acrid  poi- 
son. In  small  doses  it  oc&asions  excitement 
and  intoxication;  in  larger  ones,  delirium, 
somnolency,  coma,  apoplexy,  and  death.  It 
acts  as  a  violent  nervous  stimulant,  and,  by 
abstracting  water  from  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
stomach  and  primte  viis,  destroys  their  organi- 
sation. It  is  alike  poisonous  to  all  animals ; 
— 2  drs.  will  kill  a  dog.  All  strong  spirits 
act  in  the  same  way,  the  effect  being  propor- 


tionate  to  the  state  of  concentration  and  the 
quantity  taken.  On  plants  it  acts  as  a  rapid 
and  fatal  poison. 

Ant.,  1(0.  Copious  internal  use  of  tepid 
wiiter,  with  cold  aflusions  to  the  head  and 
spine,  and  injection  of  cold  water  into  the 
ears.  In  the  absence  of  vomiting,  a  strong 
emetic  should  be  given,  or  the  stomach-pump 
u<ed.  Ammonia  may  be  used  as  a  stimulant, 
and,  added  to  water  just  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  flavour  it,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes.  The 
head  should  be  kept  elevated,  and  bleed- 
ing had  recourse  to,  if  cerebral  congestion 
threatens. 

Teatt  in  cases  of  death.  1.  The  odour  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  ejected  matter-, 
and  their  ready  inflammability.  2.  The  spirit 
may  be  separated  by  digestion  with  water,  fil- 
tration, the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  distillation. 

Comp.,  S(o.  Its  per-centage  composition 
is — 

Dumas  and    Brandu  and    Ure.  sp 

Boullay.  Ure.  gr.  0  si?. 

Carbon      .     .     52-37         52-18        47  85 

Hydrogen      .     1301         13-04        12-2t 

Oxygen     .     .     3461         34-78         39-91 

99-99      100-00  '  100-00 

This  nearly  represents  2  equivulouts  of  c.irhon, 

3  eq.  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of  oxygon.  The 
atom  of  alcohol  is  now  rc^'arded  as  a  multiple 
of  these  numbers,  and  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  one  atom  of  grape  sugar  (CijHjjO,,)  into 

4  eq.  of  alcohol,  8  eq.  of  carbonic  aciti,  and  4 
eq.  of  water.  It  was  formerly  repjarded  as  a 
compound  of  1  eq.  of  defiant  gas,  and  1  eq.  of 
water ;  but  it  is  now  generally  viewed  as  ht- 
DBATKOP  THE  OXIDE  OFETnYLB(C2H5.  HO.or 
a  compoundof  ethyleneand  water(C2H4 .  Ho' )). 
Grape  sugar  alone  yields  alcohol ;  cane  sugar, 
before  it  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation, 
being  first  converted  into  this  substance  by 
contact  with  the  ferment. 

Purity.  The  presence  of  water  is  shown  by 
the  specific  gravity  (see  Alcouolometiit)  j 
the  absence  of  other  foreign  matter  by  the 
following  tests ; — 

1.  Its  colour  and  transparency  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  addition  of  a  little  colourless  oil 
of  vitriol  (Liebig),  or  by  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  subsequent  exposure  for  some 
time  to  solar  light  (Vogel),  unless  either  essen- 
tial oil  or  organic  matter  be  present,  wheji  it 
assumes  a  reddish  tinge.  2.  It  should  be  neu- 
tral to  test-papers,  colourless,  leave  no  residue 
on  evaporation,  and  be  miscible,  in  all  propor- 
tions, with  water  and  with  ether.  3.  Its  boil- 
ing point  should  never  be  less  than  170°  Fahr. ; 
a  lower  temperature  suggests  the  presence  of 
wood  spirits,  or  acetone,  or  one  of  the  ethers. 
To  detect  wood  spirit  (wood  naphtha)  see 
Nessler's  Test.  For  the  reverse  of  this  adul- 
teration— the  evasion  of  the  duty  by  the  in- 
troduction of  spirit,  under  the  disguise  of 
naphtha,  turpentine,  &c. — see  those  articles. 
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4.  The  presence  of  water  in  alcohol  may  be 
detected,  not  only  by  the  sp.  gr.,  but  also  by 
white  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  burning 
blue  when  dropped  into  it.  5.  Potassium 
placed  on  alcohol  does  not  take  fire,  unless 
a  considerable  per-centage  of  water  be  pre- 
sent. 

Tests,  ^D.  1.  It  may  generally  be  recog- 
nised by  its  volatility,  inflammability,  odour, 
taste,  miscibility  with  water,  power  of  dissolv- 
ing camphor  and  resins,  and  other  qualities 
already  described.  2.  If  a  few  fibres  of  as- 
bestos be  '  moistened'  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  exposed  to  the  smallest  possible  portion 
of  'hot  alcohol  vapour,  it  is  almost  instantly 
turned  green,  owing  to  the  formation  of  oxide 
of  chromium.  In  practice,  the  asbestos  may 
be  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  retort,  or  even  of 
a  hulbed  glass-tube  containing  a  few  drops  of 
the  suspected  solution,  when  the  effect  occurs 
as  soon  as  distillation  commences.  Ether  and 
pjroxylic  spirit  produce  a  nearly  similar  re- 
sult ;  but  the  '  first'  of  these  is  distinguished 
from  alcohol  by  its  not  being  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions ;  and  the  '  other'  by 
Nessler's  Test ;  whilst  both  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished'by  their  peculiar  and  characteristic 
odour.  3.  Dissolve  3  pts.  crystallised  carbonate 
of  soda  in  10  pts.  water.  To  this  solution  add 
1  pt.  of  liquid  to  be  tested,  and  heat  to  about 
160°  Pahr.  Lastly,  add  iodine  in  small  pieces, 
till  it  has  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  has 
become  colourless.  If  alcohol  be  present, 
iodoform  will  make  its  appearance  on  cooling, 


and  sink  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  yel- 
low powder.  As  a  similar  result  is  obtained 
with  wood  spirit,  this  must  be  proved  to  be 
absent  before  applying  this  test. 

The  only  reliable  method  of  proving  that  a 
sample  is  ethylic  alcohol  is  the  production  of 
ether,  by  acting  on  the  suspected  liquid  with 
sulphuric  acid.     See  Ethbb. 

Uses.  In  the  arts,  alcohol  is  used  by  the 
varnish-maker  to  dissolve  resins ;  by  the  per- 
fumer, to  extract  the  odour  of  plants,  and  dis- 
solve essential  oils,  soaps,  and  other  similar 
substances ;  by  the  pharmaceutist,  to  prepare 
tinctures  and  other  valuable  medicinals;  by 
the  instrument-maker,  to  fill  the  bulbs  of  ther- 
mometers required  to  measure  extreme  de- 
grees of  cold;  by  the  photographer,  in  the 
preparation  of  collodion  j  by  the  chemist,  in 
analysis,  and  in  the  mamifacture  of  numerous 
preparations ;  by  the  anatomist  and  naturalist, 
as  an  antiseptic;  and  by  the  physician,  for 
various  purposes  and  appUcations  as  a  remedy. 
It  is  also  frequently  burnt  in  lamps,  and  in 
parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  inexpensive,  it 
is  employed  in  the  manufactui-e  of  vinegar. 
Its  uses,  when  dilute,  as  in  the  'spirituous 
liquors '  of  commerce,  are  well  known.  In 
medicine,  it  is  employed  both  concentrated 
('  alcohol,'  '  rectified  spirit ')  and  dilute  ('  proof 
spirit,' '  brandy,'  '  gin,'  &c,),  as  a  caustic,  irri- 
tant, stimulant,  tonic,  &c.  It  has  also  been 
used  in  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  and  has 
been  applied  to  au  almost  infinite  variety  of 
other  purposes. 

Qen.   commentary.     The   selection   of   any 


one  of  the  processes  given  above  for  the  pre- 
paration of  alcohol  must  greatly  depend  on 
the  convenience  or  position  of  the  operator. 
Chloride  of  calcium,  and  quick-lime,  from  their 
powerful  afSnity  for  watei-,  and  easy  applica- 
tion, are  the  hygrometric  substances  most 
generally  employed;  but  the  processes  involving 
the  use  of  the  other  substances  and  methods 
already  noticed,  have  aU  of  them  advantages 
under  particular  circumstances.    Gay-Lussac 


has  recommended  the  use  of  caustic  baryta 
instead  of  lime ;  and  others  have  employed  dry 
alumina,,  as  an  absorbent  of  the  water  prior  to 
distUlation,  Common  proof  spirit  may  be 
concentrated  until  its  sp.  gr.  falls  to  about 
0-825,  by  simple  distillation  in  a  water  bath ; 
at  which  sp.  gr.  it  contains  only  about  llj  of 
water,  by  weight,  and  is  then  nearly  as  volatile 
as  pure  alcohol. 
A  convenient  apparatus  for  the  preparation 
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of  alcoliol,  on  tho  smnll  scale,  is  that  figured 
in  the  engr.,  nnd  which  will  he  self-explanatory 
to  every  one  competent  to  use  it.  The  tank 
(>) should  be  supplied  with  ice-cold  water;  and 
the  receiver  {g)  should  be  covered  with  cloths 
kept  continually  wet  with  water  of  the  same 
temperature.  The  capsule  or  basin  (o)  is  a 
water  bath  heated  by  the  little  gas  fur- 
nace (d).  On  the  large  scale,  for  commercial 
alcohol,  a  copper  still,  fitted  with  a  glass 
refrigeratory  and  receiver,  is  commonly  em- 
ployed. 

By  surrounding  the  capital  of  a  still,  or 
other  like  apparatus,  by  a  water  bath  kept  at 
the  proper  temperature,  the  alcoholic  richness 
or  content  of  the  product  may  be  regulated 
to  the  greatest  nicety,  for  any  desired 
strength. 

The  different  statements  of  chemical  authors 
as  to  the  boiling  point,  specific  gravity,  &c.,  of 
alcohol,  already  noticed,  may  be  referred  to 
their  having  either  experimented  with  samples 
which  have  not  been  absolutely  anhydrous,  or 
to  their  not  having  made  the  proper  correc- 
tions for  temperature,  and  for  the  different 
materials  of  which  their  vessels  and  instru- 
ments were  composed — some  probably  having 
been  made  of  glass,  and  others  of  brass  or  some 
other  metal.  In  some  instances  the  differences 
are  more  apparent  than  real,  ns  in  the  Tablet 
by  Tralles  and  Lowitz ;  in  the  former  of  which 
water,  at  its  lowest  sp.  gr.,  is  taken  as  the 
standard.  Until  recently,  the  only  known 
source  of  alcohol  was  the  fermentation  of 
saccharine  solutions.  Its  production  by  syn- 
thesis, though  often  attempted,  is,  however, 
erroneously  said  to  have  always  fniled.  It  had 
long  been  employed  as  an  occasional  source 
of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  (defiant  gas)  at  a 
high  temperature ;  but  M.  Berthelot  succeeded 
in  reproducing  it,  from  bicarburetted  hydrogen, 
by  agitating  the  latter,  in  a  closed  vessel,  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  metallic  mercury  (•  Journ. 
de  Chimie  Med.,'  1856,  p.  175)  j  and  Henry 
Flenncl,  nearly  thirty  years  before  M.  Berthe- 
lot's  discovery,  found  that  pure  defiant  gas  is 
absorbed  by  agitation  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  the  formation  of  sulphovinic 
acid,  and  that  by  subsequent  dilution  with 
water,  and  distillation,  alcohol  passes  over 
into  the  receiver. 

ALCOHOLATE.  Syn.  Axcohate;  Aloo- 
noLAS,  L.  A  salt  in  which  alcohol  appears  to 
replace  the  water  of  crystallisation,  as  is  the 
case  with  certain  chlorides,  nitrates,  &c.  Some 
of  them  may  be  formed  by  simple  solution  and 
crystallisation  of  the  salt  in  alcohol.  (Graham.) 
They  are  all  very  unstable,  being  readily  de- 
composed by  water. 

ALCOHOLIC.  Sun.  Alcohouoits,  L.  ;  Al- 
COHOLIQUE,  &c.,  Fr. ;  Alkoholisoh,  Ger. 
Pertaining  to,  containing,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  made  with,  alcohol. 

ALCOHOLICA.  [L.]  Syn.  AicoBijQtrES, 
Pr. ;  WEiNOEisT-VBBBnrDUNaEN,  Ger.  In 
pharmacy,  liquids  containing,  or  preparations  ( 


made  with,  alcohol,  as  a  characteristic  ingre- 
dient. 

AIiCOHOlISATION.  [Eng.,  Fr  ]  Syn.  kh- 
OOHOLISATIO,  L.;  AMOOLISATIOIf,  Ac,  Fr. ; 
ALKOHOLiSEBOTfa,  Ger.  In  chem.  and^Aann., 
the  development  of  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  alcohol  in  a  liquid,  or  the  use  of  it 
either  as  an  addition  or  a  menstruum;  also 
the  act  or  process  of  obtaining  alcohol  from 
spirit  by  rectification. 

ALCOHOLOM'ETEE  (-16m'-).    Sya.    Alco- 

HOL'mIjTBB    (hoi'-;    -h8m'-J);    ALOOHOlOMfi- 
TKUM,     L.  :      ALCOOLOMilEB,     AliCOOM^TEE, 
ALCOHOLMilEE,  &c.,  Fr.     An  instrument  or 
apparatus  used   in  alcoholometry.    Alcoholo- 
meters are  simply  '  hydrometers '  adapted  to 
the  densities  of  alcohol,  either  concentrated  or 
dilute.   Some  of  these,  as  Bavue's,  Cabtee's, 
&c.,  merely  indicate  the  number  of  degrees 
corresponding  to  the  state  of  concentration  of 
the  liqnid.     Others,  of  a 
like  construction,  ns  those 
of  Riciiteb(o),  Teaiies 
(*),  and  Gat-Lussao  (c), 
have  their  stems  so  gra- 
duated as  at  once  to  in- 
dicate the  proportion  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  present, 
either  by  weight,  or  by 
volume,  lit  some  stand- 
ard  temperature.      (See 
engr.)     A  third  class,  as 
those  of  the  Abbe  Beds- 
SABD-ViDAi,  Field,  &c. 
are    essentially  thermo- 
meters, with  scales  which  indicate  the  boiling 
points  of  spirits  of  different  strengths,  instead 
of  the  common  thermometric  degrees ;  whilst 
to  a  fourth  class  belong  the  alcoholometer  of 
M.  SiLBEBMAiTN,  which  is  based  upon  the 
known  rate  of  expansion  of  alcoholic  liquors 
by  heat,  expressed  in  alcoholometric  degrees ; 
and  that  of  M.  QEisaiEE,  which  depends  on 
the  measurement  of  the  tension  of  the  vapour 
of  the  liquid,  as  indicated  by  the  height  to 
which  it  raises  a  small  column  of  mercury.    In 
Stke's  htdeometeb,  used  by  officers  of  the 
Revenue,   the   scale   of     the    instrument    is 
enormously  extended  by  the  use  of  movable 
weights,  with  each  of  which  it  becomes,  in 
fact,    a   separate    instrument,  adapted  to   a 
certain  range  of  specific  gravities. 

A  very  convenient  alcoholometer  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  (d)  has  been  lately  produced  by 
some  of  the  instrument  makers.  It  is  of  the 
usual  form,  but  its  stem  on  one  side  exhibits 
the  per-centnge  richness  of  the  sample  in 
alcohol  by  volume ;  and  on  the  other,  the  per- 
centage by  weight.  Thus,  both  results  may 
be  obtained  at  one  trial.  This  instrument  is 
sometimes  called  Richtee's  alcoholometee, 
in  England.  A  further  improvement,  still 
more  recently  introduced,  is  a  similar  '  double- 
scale'  instrument,  showing  the  degrees  of 
Sykes  on  one  side,  and  carrying  a  small 
spirit-thermometer    in    the  bulb,  to    which 
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a  scale  is  fixed  ranging  from  35°  to  82° 
Fahr. 

ALCOHOIOffl'ETSY.  Syn.  Aloohoi'metbt 
(-bol'-j  -hono'-J);   Spieit  TlSTlNaJ ;  Alco- 

HOLMB'tBIA,  L.  ;  AtCOiiLOMETEIE,  ALCOOME- 
THIE,  &c.,  Fr.  in  chemistry,  the  art  or  pro- 
cess of  ascertaining  the  richness  of  spirits  in 
alcohol.  In  commerce,  the  determination  of 
the  quantity  of  spirit  of  a  certain  strength, 
taken  as  a  standard,  present  in  any  given 
sample  of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors. 
In  England,  this  standard  is  called  "  proof 
spirit," 

Sist.,  ^c.  The  great  importance  of  being 
able  accurately  to  determine  the  strength  of 
spirits  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  account  of 
the  high  duties  levied  on  them,  has  induced 
the  Government  authorities,  at  various  times, 
to  investigate  the  subject.  In  1790,  the  mat- 
ter  was  referred  to  Sir  C.  Blagden,  then 
Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  who  insti- 
tuted an  extensive  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  real  specific  gravities  of  difl'er- 
ent  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  re- 
sults of  his  labours  and  researches  were  put 
forward,  with  '  Gilpin's  Tables,'  in  1794,  but 
no  practical  measures  appear  to  have  been 
taken  in  consequence.  In  1832  a  committee 
of  the  Eoyal  Society,  at  the  request  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  examined  into  tlie 
accuracy  of  the  Tables,  and  the  construction 
and  ajiplication  of  the  instrument  (Sxke's 
htdbometee)  now  used  by  the  Eevenue  offi- 
cers, on  which  they  reported  favorably,  and 
declared  that  they  were  sufficiently  perfect 
for  all  practical  and  scientific  purposes.  The 
errors  introduced  into  calculations  of  the 
strength  of  spirits  by  these  tables  were 
found  to  be  quite  unimportant  in  practice,  and 
did  not,  in  any  one  instance,  amount  to  unity 
in  the  fourth  place  of  decimals.  This  method 
adopts  the  specific  gravity  as  the  test  of  the 
strength  of  spirits,  and  is  founded  on  the 
lact  that  alcohol  is  considerably  lighter  than 
water,  and  that  (with  proper  corrections  for 
condensation  and  temperature)  the  sp.  gr. 
regularly  increases,  or  decreases,  according  to 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  two  are 
mixed. 

Several  other  methods  of  alcoholometry  have 
been  proposed,  founded  upon — the  variations 
in  temperature  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  of 
different  strengths — the  heat  involved  by  its 
admixture  with  water— its  dilatation  by  heat 
— the  tension  of  its  vapour — the  insolubility 
of  carbonate  of  potash  in  alcohol — its  vola- 
tility, boiling  point,  &c.  &c.,  the  more  im- 
portant and  useful  of  which  are  noticed 
further  on.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
Boards  of  Inland  Eevenue  and  Customs  is, 
however,  the  one  which  is  almost  exclusively 
employed  in  trade  and  commerce  in  Great 
Britain,  not  only  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
and  correctness,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the 
results  exactly  coinciding  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  Eevenue  officers. 


METHODS  OP  ALCOHOLOMETEY. 

1.  Methods  based  on  the  specific  gravitif,  or 
per-centaffe  strength,  hyyOLVM^: — 

a.  With  Stkes'  Hydeombtee.  Meeeme 
system.  The  engraving  below  represents 
Sykes'  hydrometer,  as  made  by  Mr  Ba;te, 
under  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Eevenue  and  Customs.  It  consists  of 
a  spherical  ball  or  float,  with  an  upper  and 
lower  stem,  and  is  made  of  brass,  which  (in  the 


©. 


^^ 


more  expensive  instraments)  is  usually  coated 
with  gold,  to  prevent  corrosion  from  damp, 
and  the  acidity  so  generally  present  in  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  Tho  upper  stem  (a)  is  about  four 
imhes  long,  and  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  each 
of  which  contains  five  subdivisions.  There  are 
nine  movable  weights  of  the  form  h,  of 
different  sizes,  numbered  respectively  10,  20, 
30,  &c.,  to  90,  each  of  which  represents  so 
many  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  stem,  as 
its  number  indicates.  In  use,  one  of  these 
weights  is  slipped  on  to  the  lower  stems ; 
and  thus,  by  means  of  them,  the  instrument 
acquires  a  range  of  above  500  divisions,  or 
degrees,  extending  from  the  Eevenue  '  stand- . 
ard  alcohol'  (sp.  gr.  •825)  to  water.  It  is 
so  formed  as  to  give  the  sp.  gr.  with  almo-it 
perfect  accuracy,  at  62°  Fahr.  When  loaded 
with  the  weight  60  it  sinks  in  proof  spirit  to 
the  line  marked  (P)  on  the  narrow  edge  of 
t)ie  stem  at  51°  Fahr.;  and,  by  further  placing 
the  square  weight  or  cap  (also  supplied  with 
the  iustr.)on  the  top  of  the  upper  stem,  it 
floats  exactly  at  the  same  point  in  distilled 
water.  This  weight  or  cap  is  found  to  weigh 
43-66  grs.,  which  is  practically  l-12th  of  the 
total  observed  weight  of  the  instrument,  and 
its  poise  60,  and  hence  shows  the  difference 
between  the  gravity  of  proof  spirit  and  water, 
as  explained  hereafter.  The  whole  is  fitted  up 
in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  accompanied  with  a 
thermometer,  and  a  book  of  tables  containing 
corrections  for  temperature,  &c. — Process.  A 
glass  tube  of  the  form  of  fig.  B  is  filled  to 
about  the  mark  (a)  with  the  sample  for  ex- 
amination ;  the  thermometer  is  then  placed  in 
the  liquor,  and  stirred  about  for  two  or  three 
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niinutos  (obterving  not  to  breathe  upon  the 
(f  liisK,  nor  hold  it  in  tlie  hand),  and  the  tempera- 
ture noted.  The  hydrometer  is  next  immersed 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  gently  pressed  down 
in  the  liquor  to  the  0  ou  the  etem  with  the 
flngcr ;  it  having  been  previously  loaded  with 
uny  one  of  the  nine  weights  that  will  cause 
it  to  float  with  the  surFace  of  the  spirit  at  some 
point  on  the  graduated  part  of  the  scale.  The 
indication  at  the  point  cut  by  the  surface  of 
the  liquor,  ae  seen  from  below,  added  to  the 
number  of  the  weight  with  which  the  float  is 
loaded,  gives  a  number  which  must  be  sought 
in  tlie  book  of  Tables,  which  is  always  sold 
with  the  instrument.  In  this  book,  at  the 
page  headed  "  Temperature  as  observed  by  the 
Thermometer,"  and  against  the  part  of  the 
column  appropriated  to  the  given  indica- 
tion (weight),  will  bo  found  the  strength 
per  cent.,  expressed  in  degrees  over  or 
under  proof,  by  volume,  in  whole  num- 
bers or  decimal  parts.  In  reading  off  the 
indication,  to  ensure  accuracy,  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  for  the  convexity  of  the  liquor  at 
the  part  where  it  immediately  rests  against 
the  stem. 

OJ*.  In  an  instrument  requiring  so  much 
care  and  skill  in  its  manut'acture  the  purchaser 
should  bo  careful  to  procure  a  perfect  one.  A 
very  slight  blow,  friction  from  continual 
wiping  with  a  rough  cloth, and  other  apparently 
trivial  causes,  tend  to  injure  so  delicate  an 
instrument.  The  sliape  of  the  weights  occa- 
sionally vary;  some  being  intended  to  be 
attached  to  the  hydrometer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  spindle,  and  others  to  rest  on  its  top.  Tbe 
first  plan  U,  perhaps,  the  best,  as  it  tends  to 
make  the  instrument  float  with  greater  steadi- 
ness in  the  liquor;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
renders  its  adjustment  by  the  maker  a  matter 
>'t'  greater  difficulty. 

In  employing  this  instrument,  the  Revenue 
officers  are  instructed  to  take  the  nearest 
(}egree  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  when 
it  stands  between  any  two  degrees  of  the 
thermometer ;  and  the  division  ou  the  scale  of 
the  hydrometer  next  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  when  it  cuts  the  stem  between  any  two 
lines;  thus  giving  the  difference  in  favour  of 
the  trader  in  both  cases. 

By  means  of  the  Table  at  page  CI  the 
hydrometer  indication,  or  the  degrees  over 


or  under  proof,  of  the  Revenue  system,  may 
be  converted  into  'real  specific  gravities,' 
by  mere  inspection;  and  the  corresponding 
'per-centage  richness'  in  alcohol  of  any 
sample  may  be  found,  either  by  weight  or 

VOLUME, 

The  specific  gravities  in  this  table  are  such 
as,  on  being  referred  to  Gilpin's  Tables,  will 
give  the  expressions  of  proof  strength  answer- 
ing to  the  whole  indications  of  the  Revenue 
hydrometer.  Intermediate  values  at  fifths  of 
indications  may  be  had  by  taking  proportional 
differences  between  the  nearest  tabuhir  num- 
bers. Thus,  to  find  the  specific  gravity  that 
should  stand  opposite  to  Indication  70'6,  we 
first  obtain  the  difference  between  the  densities 
standing  in  a  line  with  Indications  70  and  71 
respectively,  and  then  say,  as  1 :  0*6 :  t  '00192 . 
00115,  and  -94135 -H -001 15  =  '94250,  the 
specific  gravity  reiiuired. 

b.    With  GLASS  ALC0H0L0MEIEE9.      That  of 

Tralles,  and  most  others  of  a  like  description 
(as  made  in  England),  gave  the  per-centage 
strength,  by  TOLUMB,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, at  the  standard  temperature  of  60°  Fahr. 
Gay-Lussac's  alcOOMEThe,  which  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Tralles,  is  adjusted  for  the 
temperature  of  59°  Fahr.  (15°  Cent.).  All  of 
these,  to  give  at  once  accurate  results,  must, 
of  course,  be  employed  at  the  'normal  tem- 
perature, of  the  instrument.  As,  however, 
in  practice,  the  experiment  cannot  be  conve- 
niently performed  at  any  'fixed'  temperature 
but  only  at  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
obvious  that  certain  corrections  are  constantly 
required  in  order  to  obtain  results  of  any 
value.  Perfect  accuracy  requires  that  fcible 
for  every  variation  of  the  thermometer,  founded 
on  actual  experiments,  should  accompany 
each  instrument;  as,  without  them,  tedious 
and  difficult  calculations  are  necessary,  which, 
in  the  hurry  of  the  cellar  and  laboratory, 
or  by  persons  inexpert  at  figures,  are  not 
easily  performed.  A  series  of  such  Tables 
were  prepared  by  Gay-Lussac,  and,  with  his 
instrument,  are  those  which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  Prance.  For  rough  purposes, 
in  the  absence  of  Tables  or  nicer  calculations, 
it  may  be  useful  to  know  that,  for  commercial 
spirits,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  variation 
of— 


By  Volume, 

5°  Fahr.  is  equal  to  (about)  I'OOg  of  Alcohol;  or  (about)  l'794g  of  Proof  spirit. 
1°     „  „  „       0'20§  „  „       0'359a 

5°  Cent,         „  „       1-80S  „  „       3-229S 


0'36^ 


0'646i 


By  Weight, 
5°  Fahr,  is  equal  to  (about)  0-80^  of  Alcohol;   or  (about)  1-625 
1       „  ,.  „         "165  „  »  'SSjj 

6°  Cent,         „  „       1-43^  „  „  "29^ 

1°     .•  »  »         '288  „  »  -58^ 
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-STicming  the  Densities  and  VaUee  of  Spirits  at  &f  Fahr.,  corresponding  to  every 
Indication  of  Sykes'  Mydrometer. 


Sykcs' 
Hydro-     S 
meter      p 
Indication. 

trength 
er  cent. 

Per  Cents,  of  Absolute 
Alcohol. 

Sykes- 
Hydro-     S 
meter,      p 
ndi  cation. 

trength 
er  cent. 

Specific     - 
Gravity. 

Per  Cents,  of  Absolute 
Alcohol. 

Speciftc    _ 
Gravity. 

By 
Measure. 

By 

Weight. 

By 

Measure. 

By 

Weight. 

0 

0.  p. 
67  0 

•81520 

95^28 

92-78 

51 

0.  p. 

11^4 

•90551 

63-54 

55-70 

X 

66-1 

•81715 

94^78 

92-08 

52 

10^0 

•90732 

62-74 

54-89 

2 

6o'3 

•81889 

94'31 

91-43 

53 

8-6 

•90913 

61-94 

54-09 

3 

64-5 

•82061 

93-84 

90-78 

54 

7-1 

•91107 

61-09 

53-23 

4 

63-6 

•82251 

93-33 

90  07 

55 

5-6 

•91299 

60-24 

52-38 

5 

62-7 

•82441 

92-80 

89-36 

56 

4-2 

•91479 

59-43 

51-57 

6 

61'8 

•82622 

92^29 

88-67 

57 

2-7 

•91666 

58^58 

50-73 

1 

609 

•82800 

91-77 

87^99 

58 

1-3 

•91839 

57-78 

49-94 

8 

60-0 

•82978 

91^25 

87^30 

U.  P. 

9 

59-1 

•83151 

90-74 

86^63 

59 

0^3 

•92037 

56-86 

49^04 

10 

582 

•83323 

90-23 

85-96 

60 

1-9 

•92228 

55-96 

iS-Vj 

11    , 

57-3 

•83494 

89-72 

85-30 

61 

3-4 

-92408 

55^10 

47-33 

12 

56-4 

•83661 

89-21 

84-65 

62 

5-0 

•92597 

54^19 

46-46 

13 

55-5 

•83827 

88-70 

84-00 

63 

6-7 

•92798 

53^22 

45-53 

14 

54-6 

■83993 

88-17 

83-33 

64 

8-3 

•92984 

52^30 

44-65 

15 

53-7 

•84153 

87-67 

82-70 

65 

10-0 

•93176 

5136 

43-76 

16 

52-7 

•84331 

87-10 

81-99 

66 

11-7 

•93367 

50^39 

42-(j4 

17 

51-7 

•84509 

86-51 

81-26 

67 

13-5 

•93586 

49^34 

41-86 

18 

50-7 

•84680 

85-95 

80-58 

68 

15-3 

•93758 

.48^31 

40-90 

19 

49-7 

•84851 

85-39 

79-89 

69 

17-1 

•93949 

47-29 

39-96 

20 

48-7 

•85022 

84-81 

79-19 

70 

18-9 

•94135 

46-29 

39  04 

21 

47-6 

•85205 

84-19 

78-44 

71 

20-8 

•94327 

45-20 

38-04 

22 

46-6 

•85372 

83-61 

77-74 

72 

22-7 

•94518 

44-09 

37-03 

23 

45-6 

•85537 

83-04 

77-07 

73 

24-7 

•94709 

42-96 

3601 

24 

41-6 

•85700 

82-47 

76-39 

74 

26-7 

•94899 

41-82 

34-98 

25 

43-5 

•85878 

81-85 

75^66 

75 

28-8 

•95092 

40-63 

33-92 

26 

42-4 

•86055 

81-21 

74-92 

76 

310 

•95288 

39-40 

32-82 

27 

41'3 

•86229 

80-59 

74-19 

77 

33-2 

•95484 

38-10 

31-68 

28 

40-2 

•86402 

7y-97 

73-47 

78 

35-6 

•95677 

36-76 

30-50 

29 

39-1 

•86574 

79-34 

72-75 

79 

38-1 

-95877 

35-32 

29-24 

30 

380 

•86745 

78-71 

7203 

80 

40-6 

-96068 

33-90 

2801 

31 

36-9 

•86915 

78-08 

71-32 

81 

43-3 

•96259 

32-41 

26-73 

32 

35-7 

•87099 

77-40 

70-54 

82 

46-1 

•96457 

30-77 

25-32 

33 

34'5 

•87282 

76^71 

69-77 

83 

49-1 

■96651 

29-08 

23-88 

34 

33-4 

•87450 

76^08 

69-06 

84 

52-2 

■96846 

27-31 

22-38 

35 

32-2 

•87627 

75^41 

68-32 

85 

55-5 

■97049 

25-39 

20-77 

36 

31-0 

•87809 

74^72 

67-55 

86 

59-0 

■97254 

23^41 

19-11 

37 

29-8 

•87988 

74^03 

66-79 

87 

62-5 

•97458 

21-39 

17-42 

38 

28-5 

•88179 

73-29 

65-98 

88 

66-0 

-97660 

19-41 

15-78 

39 

27'3 

•88355 

72-60 

65-23 

89 

69-4 

-97857 

17-46 

14-16 

40 

26-0 

•88544 

71-86 

64-43 

90 

72-8 

-98057 

15-51 

12-56 

41 

24-8 

•88716 

71-17 

63-68 

91 

76-1 

-98261 

13-58 

10-97 

42 

23-5 

•88901 

70-43 

62-89 

92 

79-2 

-98452 

11-85 

9-56 

43 

22-2 

•89086 

69-69 

62-10 

93 

82-3 

•98657 

10-04 

8-08 

44 

20-9 

•89268 

68-95 

61-32 

94 

85-2 

■98866 

8-28 

6-65 

45 

19-6 

•89451 

68-21 

60-53 

95 

88-0 

•99047 

6-83 

5-48 

46 

18-3 

•89629 

67-47 

59-76 

96 

90-7 

■99251 

5-25 

4-20 

47 

16-9 

•89822 

66^67 

58-92 

97 

93-3 

•99448         8-80 

3-03 

48 

15-6 

•89997 

65-93 

58-15 

98 

95-9 

-99658         2-31 

1-84 

49 

14-2 

•90182 

65-14 

57-34 

99 

98-2 

•99851  !        ^99 

7          -793 

50 

12-8 

•90367 

64-34 

56^52 

100 

1-00000  :       ... 

1 

This  Table  has  been  copied,  by  permission,  from  Loftus's  '  Inland  Revenue  Officer's  Manual,' 
and  its  correctness  verified  by  W.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Surveying  General  Examiner. 
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Tadlk  II. — Table  for  finding  the  Specify) 
Gravity  of  any  Spirit  at  60°  Fahr.,  when 
the  Specific  Gravity  at  any  other  Tempera- 
ture ii  giren. 

Water  taken  as  1000. 


Correction 

Correction 

Specillc  gr»vilj. 

for  each 

Specific  gravity. 

for  eacti 

degree. 

degree. 

810  to  820 

±•475 

910  to  920 

±-43i 

820  „  830 

±•473 

920  ,,    930 

±•424 

830  „  840 

±■472 

930  „    940 

±•406 

840  „  850 

±•471 

940  ..   950 

±•381 

850  „  860 

±■471 

950  „   960 

±•340 

860  „  870 

±•466 

960  „   970 

±•269 

870  „  880 

±•460 

970  „   980 

±165 

880  „  890 

±•466 

980  „   990 

±■090 

890  „  900 

±•450 

990  „  1000 

±•084 

900  ..  910 

±•442 

Thus,  by  making  the  proper  addition  to 
the  apparent  strength  per  cent.,  when  the  ob- 
served temperature  is  below  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  instrument,  or  a  corresponding 
eCDTEAOTlOK,  when  it  is  ABOVE  it,  the  strength 
of  the  sample  may  be  determined  sufficiently 
near  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  following  Table,  taken  from  Loftus's 
'  Inland  Revenue  Officer's  Manual,'  will  be 
found  of  great  value  in  making  these  cor- 
rections, and  has  the  merit  of  being  easily 
applied. 

An  example  will  show  how  this  Table  is  to 
be  used. 

Example. — If  a  quantity  of  spirit  is  of  the 
sp.  gr.  894  at  73°,  what  will  be  its  sp.  gr. 
at60°P 

Here  the  sp.  gr.  being  between  890  and  900, 
we  must  add  •450  for  each  degree  of  tempera- 
ture between  73°  and  60°.  The  sp.  gr.  at  60° 
would,  therefore,  be  894  -f  (^450  x  13)  = 
899^85.  When  the  temperature  is  below  60°, 
the  correction  for  each  degree  must  be  sub- 
tracted. When,  however,  very  accurate  results 
are  desired,  and  the  necessary  Tables  are  not 
accessible,  the  sample  for  trial  must  be 
brought  to  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
instrument,  in  the  manner  explained  under 
Htdeomstiit. 

f.  Prom  the  specimo  GBAVITT.  The  tem- 
perature having  been  taken  by  a  thermometer, 
and  the  specific  gravity  ascertained  by  any  of 
the  usual  methods,  but  preferably  by  means 
of  an  accurate  glass  hydrometer,  it  merely 
becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  Table  I,  where, 
against  the  number  expressing  the  specific 
gravity,  the  alcoholic  content  per  cent.,  by 
volume,  of  the  sample  examined,  will  be 
found  for  60°  Fahr.,  subject  to  the  corrections 
justreferred  to,  when  the  temperature  is  either 
above  or  below  this  point. 

If  the  precise  specific  , gravity  sought 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Table,  the  difference 
TOl.  I. 


between  it  and  the  next  greater  specific 
gravity  must  be  taken  for  the  numerator  of 
a  fraction,  having  for  its  denominator  the 
difference  between  the  greater  and  the  next 
less  specific  gravity  in  the  table.  This  frac- 
tion, added  to  the  per-centage  of  alcohol  in 
the  fotirtb  column  of  the  table,  opposite  the 
greater  sp.  gr.,  will  give  the  true  per-centage 
sought.  Tbns,  the  sp.  gr.  ^96051  is  not  in  the 
table,  and  the  next  greater  number  is  ^96068 ; 
the  former  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  from 
the  latter,  and  the  difference  (17)  put  as  the 
numerator  of  the  fraction,  having  for  its 
denominator  191,  the  difference  between 
•96068  and  -95877.  The  fraction  (^^^)  -089, 
so  found,  added  to  the  per-centage  strength 
opposite  '96068  in  the  third  column,  gives 
33'989  as  the  true  per-centage  of  alcohol  in 
the  given  sample. 

The  per-centage  by  volume  may  be  con- 
verted into  per-centage  by  weight,  by  multi- 
plying the  former  by  •793811,  the  sp.  gr.  of 
absolute  alcohol,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
the  sp.  gr.  of  the  sample.  The  quotient  is  the 
number  of  pounds  of  alcohol  in  100  pounds  of 
the  given  spirit.  Thus : — Suppose  1000  grains 
by  measure  of  alcohol  to  weigh  950  92  grains, 
and  to  contain  (see  Table  1)  40^63  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  what  per  cent,  by 
weight  does  the  sample  contain  p 

•793811  X  40^63 =32^25254093,  and  this 
product  divided  by  -95092 =33917,  the  true 
per-centage  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol  in 
the  sample. 

2.  Method  based  on  the  specific  gravity,  or 
per-centage  strength  by  weight  : — 

The  specific  gravity  is  ascertained  and  the 
Table  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  "  method  by  volume,"  already  described. 

The  per-centage  by  weight  may  be  converted 
into  per-centage  by  volume,  by  multiplying 
the  former  by  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  sample,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  thesp.  gr.  of  absolute 
alcohol.  This  is  merely  the  reverse  of  the 
operation  described  above. 

Obs.  The  preceding  methods  of  alcoholo- 
metry,  as  well  as  all  others  depending  on  the 
sp.  gr.  ref erto  unsweetened  spimts  only;  and 
are  inapplicable  to  those  holding  sugar  in 
solution,  or  any  other  organic  matter  capable 
of  altering  the  sp.  gr.  For  sweetened  spirits, 
fermented  worts,  wine,  beer,  &c.,  one  or 
other  ~t)f  the  following  processes  must  be 
adopted : — 

3.  Other  methods,  adapted  to  either  sweet- 
ened or  unsweetened  spibit3.  Tinctures, 
Fermented  Liquors,  &c. — 

a.  By  DISTILLATION  as  originally  proposea 
by  M.  Gay-Lussac.  300  parts  of  the  liquor 
nnder  examination  (measured  in  a  graduated 
glass  tube)  are  placedin  a  retort  or  small  still, 
and  a  quantity  exactly  equal  to  one  third  (i.e., 
100  parts),  carefully  drawn  over  ;  a  graduated 
glass   tube'   being   used   as   a   receiver,  and 

I  Mulder,  in  his '  Chemistry  of  Wine.'  recommends  this 
receiver  to  be  shaped  lilce  a  bottle.  Kith  its  necl:,  or  tubukr 
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the  operation  stopped  as  soon  as  the  distillate 
reaches  the  hundredth  degree.  The  'alcoholic 
strength'  of  the  distilled  liquor  is  then  ascer- 
tained by  any  of  the  usual  methods,  and  the 
result  divided  by  three,  when  the  per-centage 
of  alcohol  in  the  original  liquor  is  at  once  ob- 
tained. If,  from  want  of  attention,  more  than 
100  parts  should  be  distilled  over,  the  number 
which  e-tpresses  the  relation  of  the  volume  of 
the  distilled  product  to  the  original  bulk  of  the 
liquor  tested,  must  be  employed  as  the  divisor. 
Thus,  if  106  parts  of  liquor  have  distilled  over 
(instead  of  100),  containing  33§  of  alcohol, 
the  300  must  be  divided  by  106,  which 
gives  2-83,  and  the  33g  by  this  2-83,  which 
gives  11'66^,  the  true  proportion  of  alcohol 
in  the  original  liquor.  The  strength  at 
'  proof  may  be  calculated  from  this  in  the 
usual  way. 

To  ensure  accurate  results,  the  acidity  (if 
any)  of  the  liquor  must  be  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  prior  to  distillation.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  add  8§  or  10§  of  common 
salt  to  the  liquor  in  the  retort  or  still ;  this,  by 
raising  the  boiling  point,  causes  the  whole  of 
the  spirit  to  pass  over  into  the  receiver  before 
the  distillate  has  reached  the  required  measure. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  weak  liquors. 
With  those  of  greater  strength  (as  the  stronger 
wines),  it  is  better  to  distil  over  150  parts,  and 
divide  the  result  by  2  instead  of  3.  To  liquors 
stronger  than  25g  by  volume  of  alcohol,  or 
above  52§  to  54§  under  proof,  add  about  an 
equal  volume  of  water  to  the  liquor  in  the  still. 


the  distillate  gives,  without  calculation,  the 
true  strength  sought.  To  liquors  stronger  than 
48§  to  60%  (14  to  12  u.  p.),  add  thrice  their 
bulk  of  water,  and  do  not  stop  the  process 
until  the  volume  of  the  distillate  is  double  that 
of  the  sample  tested,  when  the  per-centage 
obtained  must  also  be  doubled.  In  each  case 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  salt  is  employed. 

Eetentte  Meihod.  The  following  is  the 
method  adopted  in  the  Inland  Revenue  and 
Customs  Laboratories  for  the  estimation  of  the 
per-centage  of  alcohol  in  wines,  liqueurs,  &c. 
A  measure  flask  is  filled  up  to  a  mark  on  its 
neck,  with  the  wine,  which  is  then  carefully 
.transferred  to  a  distilling  flask  or  retort,  the 
traces  of  wine  remaining  in  the  former  vessel 
being  rinsed  out  with  small  quantities  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  rinsings  added  to  the  wine 
in  the  latter  vessel.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
contents  of  the  retort  are  then  distilled  over 
into  the  clean  measure  flask,  and  made  up  to 
the  original  bulk  with  distilled  water,  at  the 
same  temperature  as  the  sample  was  previous 
to  distillation.  The  strength  is  then  taken  by 
Sykes'  hydrometer,  and  this  (if  u.  p.)  deducted 
from  100,  gives  the  per-centage  of  proof 
spirit  in  the  wine.     Thus  : — 

Strength  of  distillate  =  74'6  u.  p.  =  25'4  per 
cent,  proof  spirit. 

b.  From  the  Tempeeatube  of  the  Vapoub, 
as  originally  proposed  by  Groning.  The  bulb 
of  a  thermometer  is  thrust  through  a  cork 
into  the  head  of  the  still,  or  other  vessel  em- 
ployed, and  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  in 


and  draw  over  a  quantity  equal  to  that  of  the    which  it  is  immersed  being  noted,  is  sought 
sample  tested;  when  the  alcoholic  strength  of  |  in  the  following  table: — 

Table  III. — Showing  the  Alcoholic  Content,  hy  Volume,  of  Boiling  Spirits,  and  of  their 
Vapour,  from  the  Temperature  of  the  latter,  as  observed  by  a  Thermometer.    By  GEoNlNa. 


Temperature  of 

Alcoholic  content  Alcoholic  content 

Temperature  of 

Alcoholic  content 

Alcoholic  content 

the  Vapour. 

of  the  Distillate      of  the  Boiling 

the  Vapour. 

of  the  Distillate 

of  the  Boiling 

Falir. 

per  cent.          Liquid  per  cent. 

Fahr. 

per  cent. 

Liquid  per  cent. 

1700 

93 

92 

189-8 

71 

20 

171-8 

92 

90 

192-0 

68 

18 

172-0 

91 

85 

1940 

6fi 

15 

172-8 

90i 

80 

196-4 

61 

12 

1740 

90 

75 

198-6 

55 

10 

174-6 

89 

70 

201-0 

60 

7 

176-0 

87 

65 

203-0 

42 

5 

178-3 

85 

60 

205-4 

36 

3 

180-8 

82 

40 

207-7 

28 

2 

183-0 

80 

35 

210-0 

13 

1 

185-0 

78 

30 

212-0 

0 

0 

187-4 

76 

25 

This  method  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  distiller  and  rectifier,  as  it 
furnishes  a  ready  means  of  approximately  de- 
termining the  strength  of  the  spirit  passing 
ovei-,  at  every  part  of  the  process  of  distillation, 
.-as  well  as  that  of  the  wash  left  in  the  still. 

-5.art,  bent  at  right  angles  above  the  line  or  its  scale ;  an,^ 
that  it  should  be  set  in  the  centre  of  a  glass  jar  kept  flile 
^.with  very  cold  water. 


i>.  From  the  BOiUNa  point,  as  originally 
proposed  by  M.  I'Abb^  Brossard-Vidal.  This 
method  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  boiling 
points  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  unlike 
water  alone,  are  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  saline,  saccharine,  or  extractive  matter 
within  certain  limits.  It  hence  oflers  a  ready 
means  of  determining  the  proportion  of  al- 
cohol   present  in    spirit.',  wines,  fermented 
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liqnoK,  &c.,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  In  applying  it,  a  thermo- 
meter, with  a  largo  bulb  and  a  narrow  bore, 
and  a  movable  scale  graduated  from  180°  to 
212°  Fahr.,  is  usually  employed.  Before  using 
it  as  an  alcoholometer,  it  is  set,  with  its  bulb 
immersed,  in  a  small  metallic  boiler  (brass  or 
copper)  containing  distilled  water,  which  is 
then  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  the  212° 
of  the  scale  accurately  adjusted  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  mercury,  should  it  vary  from 
that  point.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  causing 
corresponding  variations  of  the  boiling-points 
of  liquids.  It  is  then  ready  for  several  hours' 
op(!rations,  and,  generally,  for  an  entire  busi- 
ness day,  without  further  adjustment.  The 
little  boiler  is  next  filled  with  the  liquor  to 
be  examined,  and  the  lamp  again  lighted. 
The  temperature  as  shown  by  the  scale  of  the 
instrument  at  the  commencement  of  full 
ebullition  being  ascertained,  mny  be  sought 
in  one  of  the  following  Tables,  against  which 
the  alcoholio  content  of  the  liquor  will  be 
found  (nearly). 

Table  IV. — Mxhihiting  the  boilino  points 
of  Mixtures  of  Alcohol  and  Water  of  the 
given  strengths.    By  GeOjtinq. 


Boiling  point. 
Vulir. 


Alcobol 
per  cent, 
by  volume. 


Coiling  point. 
I'alir. 


205-34 

5 

179-96 

199-23 

10 

179-42 

195-8 

15 

178-7 

192-38 

20 

177-62 

189-50 

25 

176-51 

187-16 

30 

175-46 

185- 

35 

174-92 

188-38 

40 

174-2 

182-12 

45 

173-14 

181-68 

50 

172- 

Table  V. — Showing  the  boilino  points  of 
'  under  proof '  spirit.     By  Dr  Ueb. 


Boilins  points. 
Fsirr. 

Per-centago 
strength. 

Correspondiug 
Sp.  Gr. 

178-5 

Proof. 

-9200 

179-75 

10- 

U.P. 

-9321 

180-4 

20- 

„ 

-9420 

1821 

30- 

-9516 

183-4 

40- 

-9600 

185-6 

50- 

-9665 

189- 

60- 

-9729 

191-8 

70- 

« 

-9786 

196-4 

80- 

-9850 

202- 

90- 

-9920 

Obs.  This  method  does  not  answer  well  with 
spirituous  liquor  above  'proof,'  owing  to  the 


variations  of  their  boiling  point  being  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  easily  observed  with  accuracy; 
but  with  liquors  under  'proof,'  and  particu- 
larly with  wines,  beer,  and  other  fermented 
liquors,  due  care  being  observed,  it  gives  re- 
sults closely  approximating  to  those  obtained 
by  distillation,  and  sufficiently  accnnite  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.  In  testing  strong  alcoholic 
solutions  it  is,  therefore,  proper  to  dilute  them 
with  twice  their  bulk  of  water;  and  com- 
mercial spirits,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  j 
the  results  obtained  being  doubled  or  tripled 
as  the  case  may  be. 

d.  From  the  EXPANSION  of  the  liquid 
when  heated  :  Silbermann's  dilatatometer. 
The  expansion  of  alcohol  between  0°  and  212° 
Fahr.  is  triple  that  of  water  j  and  between 
77°  and  122°  Fahr.  it  is  much  greater.  Be- 
tween —14°  and  —98°  Fahr.  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion is  about  the  -000'l7tli  part  in  volume 
for  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The 
measurement  of  this  expansion  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  new  and  ready  method  of  nlcoholo- 
metry,  adapted  to  nearly  all  spirituous  and 
fermented  liquors.  Silbermann's  instrument, 
which  is  based  on  it  (see  engr.),  simply  consist!! 


of  a  flat  brass  or  ivory  plate  (A),  on  which 
are  fixed  a  mercurial  thermometer  (D)  gra- 
duated from  22°  t»  50°  Cent.  (=ir  to  122° 
Fahr.) ;  and  the  diiaiatomktbe  (£),  which 
is  a  glass  pipette  open  at  both  ends.  A  valve 
of  cork,  or  vulcanised  India  rubber,  closes 
the  tapering  end  (c) ;  this  valve  is  attached  to 
a  movable  rod  (C)  which  is  fastened  to  the 
supporting-plate,  and  connected  with  a  spring 
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(J)  and  a  handle  (g)  bearing  a  four-threaded 
screw,  by  which  the  lower  orifice  of  the  pipette 
can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will.  In  use,  the 
pipette  is  filled  with  the  liquor  under 
examination,  to  a  little  above  the  zero  point 
(0)  on  the  scale.  This  is  effected  by  suction, 
by  means  of  a  little  piston  of  leather  (i), 
which  fits  tightly  in  the  long  and  wider  limb 
of  the  pipette;  the  valve  (d)  being  previousfy 
opened  by  turning  the  knob  (h).  The  proper 
quantity  of  liquor  being  introduced,  and  the 
lower  end  closed,  the  piston  is  moved  up  and 
down  two  or  three  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  air-bubbles  and  absorbed  air  out 
of  the  liquid,  the  presence  of  which  would 
vitiate  the  results  of  the  trial.  To  allow  the 
piston  to  be  withdrawn  without  any  shock,  or 
the  danger  of  dividing  the  column  abruptly, 
the  rod  attached  to  it  is  made  hollow  through- 
out. In  using  it  the  operator  applies  the  ball  of 
his  forefinger  to  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  (H), 
in  order  to  create  a  vacuum  as  he  raises  it ; 
and  then  withdraws  it,  to  readmit  the  air  when 
he  thrusts  it  down  or  removes  it  from  the  tube. 
The  excess  of  liquid  (if  any)  in  the  pipette  is 
then  run  off  until  its  upper  surface  is  exactly 
level  with  the  zero  (0)  of  the  scale,  at  25°  C, 
to  which  it  is  raised  hy  immersion  in  a  water 
batii  of  that  temperature,  as  observed  by  the 
thermometer ;  which  is  done  by  very  cautiously 
turning  the  rod  which  depresses  the  valve. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  now  again  immersed  in 
the  water  bath  ;  and,  held  by  the  upper  portion 
of  the  plate,  kept  in  gentle  motion  with  the 
hand,  until  the  temperature  rises  to  exactly 
50°  C.,  when  the  coefficient  of  expansion  is 
iibtained,  and  hence  also  the  proportion  of 
alcohol — the  scale  of  the  instrument  being  so 
graduated,  from  actual  experiments  previously 
made  upon  mixtures  of  known  composition, 
as  to  give,  at  once,  the  per-centage  of  alcohol 
by  VOLUME  (nearly).' 

e.  From  the  tension  of  the  TAPOUE ; — 
Geissler's  Alcohoiometee.  This  method,  for 
"  liich  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Geissler,  of  Bonn, 
depends  on  the  measurement  of 
the  tension  or  elastic  force  of 
Ihe  vapour  of  the  liquid,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  height  to  which  it 
raises  a  small  column  of  mercury. 
The  spirit,  wine,  or  other  liquor, 
of  which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain 
the  strength,  is  put  into  the 
little  flask  (a),  which,  when  com- 
pletely filled,  is  screwed  on  to 
the  curved  glass-tube  which  con- 
tains the  mercurial  column(which 
is  inverted  for  the  purpose),  and 
is  closed  by  the  stop-cock  (b). 
The  instrument  (see  e«gr.)  is 
then  placed  erect,  and  the  flask 
and  lower  part  of  the  tube  im- 
mersed in  a  water  bath,  as  in  the 
previous  method.  The  number, 
on  the  graduated  scale  of  the  in- 
Comptes  BenduB,'  xvii,  418. 


strument  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the 
mercury,  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquor 
under  examination,  gives  the  per-centage  of 
alcohol  by  toltjme  (nearly). 

This  method  furnishes  approximative  results 
with  great  facility  and  expedition  ;  and,  with 
proper  care,  these  do  not  vary  more  than  ^  to 
i  of  IJ,  from  those  obtained  by  distillation. 
We  find,  that  by  having  the  diameter  of  the 
part  of  the  tube  at  which  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  is  acted  on  by  the  vapour  a  little 
larger  than  that  of  the  longer  limb,  and  by 
previously  abstracting  the  air  from  the 
sample,  as  in  Silbermann's  method,  or  even  by 
agitation  and  exposure  in  an  open  vessel,  the 
two  may  be  made  to  correspond  almost  ex- 
actly. 

/.  From  the  dipfeeence  between  the  sp.  gr. 
BEFOEE  and  AETEE  ebullition:-Taberie'8  method 
and  CENOMETEE.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  sample  is 
first  accurately  determined  by  any  of  the  usual 
methods.  It  is  next  carefully  evaporated,  in 
an  open  vessel,  to  one  half  its  volume.  The 
residuum,  when  cold,  is  made  up  with  pure 
water  to  exactly  its  original  measure  at  its 
original  temperature,  aud  the  sp.  gr.  again 
ascertained.  The  difference  between  the  two 
being  due  to  the  spirit  originally  present,  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  calculating  a  new  sp.  gr., 
from  which  the  per-centage  richness  of  the 
sample  may  be  obtained  by  mere  inspection  of 
the  Tables.  The  observed  sp.  gr.  is  the  true 
one,  whenever  the  liquor,  after  ebullition  and 
restoration  to  its  original  volume,  has  the  same 
sp.  gr.  as  water  (i.  e.,  1-000),  at  60°  Fahr. 
Taberie  employs  a  peculiar  instrument,  which 
he  calls  an  oenometer ;  but  its  use  is  not  essen- 
tial to  his  method  of  alcoholometry.  The  re- 
sults are,  of  course,  only  approximative,  though 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  frof. 
Mulder,  however,  says  that  he  prefers  it  to 
any  of  the  previous  methods;  and  that  the 
results,  with  care,  are  almost  as  accurate  as 
those  obtained  by  distillation. 

g.  By  means  of  caebonate  ob  potash  : — 

^.  a.  (Brando's  Method.)  The  liquor  for  trial 
is  poured  into  a  long,  narrow  glass  tube 
(graduated  centesimally),  until  the  vessel  is 
half-filled,  and,  after  the  solution  of  about 
12f  or  15§  of  a  strong  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  or  a  little  finely  powdered  litharge,  is 
agitated  until  the  colour  is  entirely,  or  nearly 
removed.  Anhydrous  carbonate  of  potash,  in 
powder,  is  next  added,  until  it  sinks  undis- 
solved, even  after  prolonged  agitation  of  the 
liquid.  The  whole  is  now  allowed  to  repose 
for  a  short  time,  when  the  alcohol  is  seen 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  aqueous  portion  of 
the  liquid  in  a  well-marked  stratum.  Its 
quantity,  read  ofE  by  means  of  the  gradua- 
tions of  the  tube,  and  doubled,  gives  the  per- 
centage richness  of  the  sample  in  alcohol,  by 
volume. 

This  process  answers  well  with  cordials, 
wines,  and  the  stronger  ales;  but  with  very 
weak  liquors  it  is  not  to  be  relied  on.    The 
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whole  operation  may  be  performed  in  two  to 
fivo  minutes,  mid  (with  these  exceptioDs)  far- 
nishes  very  reliable  approximative  reanlts.  In 
most  eases  the  decolouring  part  of  the  process 
may  be  omitted.  The  alcohol  thus  separated 
has  ;i  sp.  gr.  of  from  -8061  to  •8118,  and 
contains  3§  or  4.g  of  water;  but  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as  pure 
alcohol. 

4.  Alcoholometry  of  minttte  quantities  of 
liquid.  When  only  a  few  drops,  or  ii  quantity 
too  small  for  the  application  of  the  preceding 
methods,  can  be  obtained,  an  organic  analysis 
may  be  had  recourse  faj,  and  the  quantity  of 
absolute  alcohol  calculated  from  that  of  the 
resulting  carbonic  anhydride  and  water;  care 
being  previously  taken  to  free  the  sample 
from  other  volatile  bodies,  if  it  contains  any  of 
them. 

Oen.  commentary.  The  duties  on  spirits  in 
England  are  charged  on  the  number  of  proof 
gallons  they  contain,  which  is  ascertained  by 
gauging  or  weighing  the  spirit,  and  then  try. 


ing  its  strength  by  Sykis'  hydrometer.  The 
per-centage  of  proof  spirit  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  gallons  gives  the  not  amount  of 
proof  spirit  to  be  charged. 

'  Peoop  stebnoth'  is  an  arbitrary  standard, 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  calcula- 
tions, for  which  it  is  well  suited;  although 
pure  alcohol  would,  for  t'lis  purpise,  bo  more 
simple.  As  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  58 
Geo.  Ill,  c.  23,  "proof  spirit"  is  such  "as 
shall,  at  the  temperature  of  51°  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  weigh  exactly  twelve 
thirteenth  parts  of  an  equal  measure  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Taking,  therefore,  water  at  51°  Fahr.  as 
unity,  the  sp.  gr.  of  "proof  spirit"  at  51° 
Fahr.  is  J-J  of  1-000  or  -62308.  When  such 
spirit  is  raised  to  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr., 
its  density  is  -91981. 

Spirit  at "  proof"  contains  very  nearly  equal 
weights  of  absolute  alcohol  and  water  i  the 
exact  proportions  according;  to  recent  experi- 
ments are : — 


By  Wkioiit. 


.Alcohol.      Water. 

100-00  -h  103-08 

49-24+   50-76 


By  VoLuai!. 


Bulk  before  iidmixture. 


Bulk  after  admixture  and 
coudensatinu. 


Alcohol.     Water. 

100-00-1-81-80 

57-06 -f- 46-68 


175-23 
100-00 


Sp.  gr.  at  60°  Fahr. 


-9198t 


The  standard  alcohol  of  the  Revenue 
authorities,  and  that  on  which  Gilpin's  Tables 
are  founded,  is  a  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  -825  at 
60°  Fahr.,  which  is  said  to  contain,  by  weight, 
895  of  pure  alcohol  of  -796 ;  and  92-6^  of 
alcohol,  by  volume,  which  corresponds  to  about 
62-5  0.  p. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  spirit 
dealer  to  be  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
number  of  'proof  gallons'  in  any  quantity 
of  his  commodities,  or  in  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  his  stock,  as  disagreeable 
errors  frequently  result  from  ignorance  on 
this  point.  Calculations  of  this  kind  are 
extremely  simple.  Thus,  when  we  find, 
by  the  hydrometer,  th^it  a  given  sample 
oi  spirit  is  10  per  cent,  over-proof,  it  means, 
that  100  gallons  of  such  spirit  contain  as 
much  alcohol  as  110  gallons  of  proof 
spirit. 

In  over-proof  spirit,  the  per-centage  o.  p. 
always  represents  the  quantity  of  water 
which  the  given  spirit  requires  to  reduce  it 
to  proof.  By  adding  this  per-centage  over- 
proof  to  100,  we  obtain  a  number  which, 
multiplied  by  any  number  of  gallons,  and 
divided  by  100,  gives  the  exact  number  of 
proof  gallons  which  is  contained  in  any  quan- 
tity of  the  spirit  referred  to.  Thus: — A 
puncheon  of  rum  'gauged  at  91  galls.,  and 
shown  by  the  hydrometer  to  be  21  o.  p., 
contains — 


21  o.  p.  of  sample  added  to  100  .     .     Vl\. 
No.  of  gallons  of  rum 91 

100  )  llOU 

No.  of  gal.  of  proof-spirit  .  .  .  110-11 
In  like  manner  when  a  spirit  is  said  to  bj 
11  u.  p.,  or  under-proof,  it  means  that  100  !.'al. 
of  such  spirit  contains  11  gal.  of  water,  and 
89  j.'al.  of  '  proof  spirit.'  By  deducting  the 
per-centage  under-  proof  from  100,  wo  not  only 
obtain  the  number  of  proof  gal.  contained  in 
100  gal.  of  such  spirit,  but,  as  in  the  last  case, 
a  factor  which  multiplied  by  any  number  of 
gal.,  and  divided  by  100,  gives  the  exact  num- 
ber of  '  proof  gallons'  contained  in  any  quan- 
tity of  the  given  strength.  Thus : — An  ullage 
brandy  piece  containing  45  gal.  of  spirit  at 
10  u.  p.,  would  have  the  proof  value  of — 
Per  cent.  u.  p.  of  sample  10,      I    qq 


subtracted  from  100 


No.  of  gall. 


45 


100  )  4050 
40-50 


Quantity  of  proof  spirit 


Or  exactly  40i  gallons. 

The  strength  of  absolute  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
•7938)  is  estimated  at  75i  %  over-proof.  It 
therefore  contains  175i  J  of  'proof  spirit^' 
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whilst  proof  spirit  (sp.  gr.  -QISS^)  contains 
5706^  of  'absolute  alcohol;'  both  being  by 
measure  or  volume.     Thus — 


meas.  of  ale.  x  175  j 


J  equiv.  meas. 
'X   of pf.  spt. 


100 
And— 

meas.  of  pf.  spt.  x  57"06  _  f  equiv.  meas. 
100  ^  I  of  a^s-  ^'<'- 

From  which  we  derive  the  •  constant  multi- 
pliers' 1-7525  (or  roughly  If),  and  -5706,  ap- 
plicable to  any  number  of  volumes  or  gallons. 
For— 

..   ,        ••  Bfof       r  equiv.  meas. 
meas.  of  ale.  x  1-7525  =  \   li  pf .  spt. 

and — 

meas.  of  pf.  spt.  x  -5706  =  -j    ^  ^^  ^j^. 

To  ascertain  what  quantity  of  a  spirit  at  any 

given  strength  is  equiv.  to  or  contains  100  lbs. 

of  absolute  alcohol,  we  have  only  to  divide  the 

constant  number  22077  by  the  proof  value 

per  cent,  of  such  spirit.'     Thus — for  a  spirit 

12  u.  p. — this  would  he 

100  - 12  =  88^  of  proof  spirit ; 

and — 

2207-7     „. ,       ,   ,        ,  . 
— ^g-  =25-1  gal.  (nearly). 

That  is,  25s'i;  gal.  of  such  spirit  would  contain 
100  lbs.  of  absolute  alcohol. 

By  removing  the  decimal  point  one  place  to 
the  right,  we  have  the  equiv.  measure  of 
1000  lbs.  By  removing  it  one,  two,  or  three 
places  to  the  left,  we  have  it  respectively  for 
10  lbs.,  1  lb.,  and  Jjlb. ;  from  which  the  equiv. 
for  all  other  weights  may  be  easily  obtained. 

By  reversing  the  above  operation,  the  mea- 
sure of  alcohol  corresponding  to  any  given 
weight  of  spirit,  at  any  strength,  may  also  be 
easily  found. 

The  weight  of  1  gal.  of  absolute  alcohol 
being  7-938  lbs.;  that  of  1  gal.  of  proof  spirit, 
9-2  lbs, ;  and  that  of  the  '  alcohol'  in  1  gal. 
of  proof  spirit,  4-53  lbs. ;  the  weight  of  any 
number  of  gallons  or  volumes  of  either, 
and  their  equivalents,  may  be  easily  found. 
Thus  :— 

gaEons  of  ale.  x  7-938= lbs.  weight  of  ale. 
„       pf.  sp.  X  9-2  =  lbs.  w.  of  pf.  spt. 
and — 

gallons  of  ale.  x  16-121  =  |     of  pf.^spt. 

J-      i      X  CO       f  content  in  lbs. 
„  Pf-spt.x4  53  =  |^^ig,^j^f^,^ 

In  these  cases  a  knowledge  of  the  first  four 
rules  of  decimal  fractions  is  necessary,  or,  at 
least,  advantageous;  as  the  Excise  officers 
carry  their  calculations  to  two  figures  of  de- 
cimals, or  yj^ths.  Their  plan  is  to  reject  the 
third  decimal  figure  when  less  than  5 ;  but  to 

1  This  number  is  obtained  thus ; — 


100 


=  15-6  (nearly), 


and— 


-79381 
12-6xl76-5.i=2207-7. 


carry  1  to  the  next  figure  on  the  left  hand, 
when  it  exceeds  5.  Thus,  5-432  is  set  down  as 
only  5-43 ;  but  5-437  is  written  5-44.  In  the 
delicate  chemical  processes  of  the  laboratory, 
even  greater  accuracy  is  observed. 

Formerly,  spirit  was  said  to  be  1  to  3,  1  to 
4,  &c.,  over-proof,  by  which  it  was  meant  that 
1  gal.  of  water  added  to  3  or  4  gals,  of  such 
spirit  would  reduce  it  to  'proof.'  .  On  the 
other  hand,  1  in  5,  or  1  in  8,  under-proof, 
meant  that  the  5  or  8  gals.,  as  the  case  might 
be,  contained  1  gal.  of  water,  and  the  re- 
mainder represented  the  quantity  of  '  proof 
spirit.'  This  method  of  calculation  has  now- 
long  given  way  to  the  'centigrade  system,' 
which  not  only  admits  of  greater  accuracy, 
but  is  quite  as  simple.  It  should  be  adopted 
by  every  spirit-dealer  in  England,  from  being 
that  which  is  employed  by  the  Revenue 
oflcers,  whose  '  surveys'  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  trader  should  understand,  in 
order  that  his  own  estimation  of  his  stock 
and  his  business  calculations  should  correspond 
with  theirs. 

Several  other  methods  of  alcoholometry,  be- 
sides those  already  noticed,  have  been  adopted 
at  various  times,  but  the  majority  of  them 
possess  so  little  accuracy  as  to  be  quite  inap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  of  the 
laboratory.      Thus,  the  strength  was  at  one 
time  estimated  by  what  was  called  the  '  proof.' 
A  little  of  the  spirit  was  poured  upon  a  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  contained  in  a  spoon 
or  saucer,  so  as  just  to  moisten  it,  and  was 
then  inflamed.     If  at  the  end  of  the  combus- 
tion the  gunpowder  took  fire,  the  spirit  was 
held  to  be  '  above  proof ;'  if  it  only  languidly 
fizzed  away,  or  slowly  burnt,  the  spirit  was 
said  to  be  '  proof;'  but  if  the  gunpowder  failed 
to    ignite,   the    spirit   was   esteemed   'below 
proof.'     Hence  arose  the  terms  'proof  and 
'proof  spirit,'  which  have  since  been  adopted  by 
Act  of  Parliament.     Another  method  was  that 
of   dropping   oil   into  the  spirit;   if  the  oil 
floated,  the  spirit  was  considered  to  be  '  under 
proof ;'  if  it  sunk,  it  was  rated  as  '  proof  '  or 
'  over-proof.'     The  '  gunpowder  test'  is  quite 
fallacious  ;  for,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  a  spirit 
is  capable  of  firing  the  gunpowder,  a  little  ex- 
cess of  a  spirit  2C^  or  25^  stronger  will  often 
fail  to  do  so,  so  muclf  water  being  formed  as  to 
prevent  the  ignition.    The  '  Peettvk  d'Hol- 
LAND '  test,  of  the  French,  or  the  '  BEAD,'  is 
still   frequently   employed  by   persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  hydrometer.     It 
consists  in  shaking  the  spirit  in  ".  phial,  and 
observing  the  size,  number,  and  duration  of 
the  bubbles  or  beads,  as  they  are  called.    The 
larger  and  more  numerous  these  are,  and  the 
more  rapidly  they  break  and  disappear,  the 
stronger  the  spirit  is  presumed  to  be.     This 
method  is  unreliable,  as  the  presence  of  sugar 
or  acid,  even  in  minute  quantities,  will  some- 
times give  to  a,  weak  sample  the  appearance 
of  one  many  degrees  stronger.     LoTl'S  BEADS 
are  also  often  employed  to  ascertain  appvoxi- 
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mately  the  strength  of  spirit,  when  a  hydro- 
meter is  not  St  hand. 

The  insufficiency  of  most  of  the  methods  of 
aloobolometry  here  referred  to,  throws  ns  baclc 
on  the  Bevenue  System  (Sykes'  hydrometer), 
or  oil  the  specific  gravity  for  unsweetened 
spirits.  For  sweetened  spirit*,  as  cordials, 
wines,  beers,  &c.,  there  are  none  of  the  tests 
which  give  such  accurate  results  as  the  dis- 
tillation test,  previously  described  as  the 
Revenue  Method. 

The  spirituous  liquors  of  commerce  being 
sold  by  measure,  and  not  by  weight,  the 
methods  of  alcoholometry  which  give  the 
results,  per  cent.,  by  volume,  are  those  we 
have  chiefly  explained.  lu  the  laboratory, 
the  method  by  weight  is  that  most  generally 
employed  in  delicate  processi^s  and  in  analyses. 
By  weight,  the  per-centage  of  alcohol  remains 
the  same  for  all  temperatures,  for  the  same 
sample ;  whilst  by  volume,  the  per-centage 
varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  liquid. 
This  variation  explains  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  sudden  apparent  decreases  and  increases, 
which  occur  in  large  stocks  of  spirits.  Persons 
purchasing  spirits  during  very  wiirm  weather, 
and  paying  for  them  according  to  their  ap- 
parent quantity  and  strength,  lose  considerably 
by  selling  the  same  spirit  when  the  weather 
becomes  colder,  without  being  conscious  of 


such  loss  from  the  hydrometer.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious,  for,  whilst  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  alcohol  to  the  water  continue 
the  same,  the  sp.  gr.  and  the  volume  alter  with 
the  temperature;  the  latter  being  increased 
by  warmth,  and  decreased  by  cold,  in  exact 
opposition  to  the  former.  Accuracy  requires, 
in  all  cases,  that  a  spirituous  liquor  should  be 
tested  for  its  strength  at  the  temperature  at 
which  it  was  measured ;  and  measured  at  the 
same  temperature  at  which  its  strength  was 
determined. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  has  led  some 
of  the  great  houses  to  introduce  the  system  of 
weighing  their  spirits,  instead  of  measuring 
them,  the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon  at 
60°  Fahr.  being  taken  as  the  standard  gallon. 
This  is  the  method  adojited  by  the  Inland 
Revenue,  at  all  distilleries,  for  assessing  the 
duty,  and  will  be  readily  understood  by  the 
following  example : — 

Cwts.  qra.  lbs. 
Gross  weight  of  full  cask  =13  2  27 
Tare =       2       2       5 


Net  weight  of  spirit   =11       0     22 
or  1254  lbs.     Let  us  suppose  the  hydrometer 
indication  to  bo  43'0,  the  weight  per  imperinl 
gallon  would  be  8-903  lbs.  (see  Table  VI),  and 
1254,  -h  8-903  =  140  gallons. 


Tablb  VI. — Table  for  determining  the  Weight  per  Gallon  of  Spirits  hy  Sykea'  Hydrometer. 


Indication 

on  Sykea* 

HySro- 

nictor. 

Weight 

Indication 
oil  Sykes' 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Weiglit 

iDdication 
on  SykcB' 

Weight 

Indication 
on  Sykes* 

Weight 

per 
Qullon. 

per 
Gallon. 

Hydro- 
meter. 

per 
Gallon. 

Hydro- 
meter. 

per 
Gallon. 

0 

8-145 

6 

11 

8-340 

16 

2 

8157 

6 

8-249 

2 

8-343 

6 

8-436 

4 

8-161 

8 

8-252 

4 

8-347 

8 

8-440 

6 

8-164 

"5 

8-255 

6 

8-350 

17 

8-443 

8 

8-168 

2 

8-258 

8 

8-354 

2 

8-446 

1 

8-171 

4 

8-262 

12 

8-357 

4 

8-450 

2 

8-174 

6 

8-265 

2 

8-361 

6 

8-453 

4 

8-178 

8 

8-269 

4 

8-364 

8 

8-457 

6 

8-181 

7 

8-272 

6 

8-368 

18 

8-460 

8 

8-185 

2 

8-275 

8 

8-371 

2 

8-464 

2 

8-188 

4 

8-279 

13 

8-375 

4 

8-467 

2 

8-191 

6 

8-282 

2 

8-378 

6 

8-471 

4 

8-195 

8 

8-286 

4 

8-382 

8 

8-474 

6 

8-198 

8 

8-289 

6 

8-385 

19 

8-478 

8 

8-202 

2 

8-292 

8 

8-389 

2 

8-481 

3 

8-205 

4 

8-296 

14 

8-392 

4 

8-4S5 

2 

8-208 

6 

8-299 

2 

8-395 

6 

8-488 

4 

8-212 

8 

8-303 

4 

8-399 

8 

8-492 

6 

8-215 

9 

8-306 

6 

8-402 

20 

8-495 

8 

8-219 

2 

8-309 

8 

8-406 

2 

8-498 

4 

8-222 

4 

8-313 

15 

8-409 

4 

8-502 

2 

8-225 

6 

8-316 

2 

8-412 

6 

8-505 

4 

8-229 

8 

8-320 

4 

8-416 

8 

8-509 

6 

8-232 

10 

8-323 

6 

8-419 

21 

8-512 

8 

8-236 

2 

8-326 

8 

8-423 

2 

8-516 

5 

8-239 

4 

8-330 

16 

8-426 

4 

8-519 

2 

8-242 

6 

8-333 

2 

8-429 

6 

8-523 

4 

8-215 

8 

8-337 

4 

8-433 

8 

8-526 

Indication 
on  Sykes' 

Weight 

Hydro- 
meter. 

Gallon. 

22 

8-530 

2 

8-533 

4 

8-537 

6 

8-540 

8 

8-544 

23 

8-547 

2 

8-551 

4 

8-554 

6 

8-558 

8 

8-561 

24 

8-565 

2 

8-568 

4 

8-572 

6 

8-575 

8 

8-579 

25 

8-582 

2 

8-586 

4 

8-589 

6 

8-593 

8 

8-596 

26 

8-600 

2 

8-603 

4 

8-607 

6 

8-610 

8 

8-614 

27 

8  617 

2 

8-620 

4 

S-624 
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Indication 
on  Sylces' 

Hydro-    , 

meter. 

Weight 

per 
Gallon. 

Indication 

on  SyivCs* 

Hydro- 

lueter. 

Weight 

per 
Gallon. 

Indication 
on  Sykea' 

Hydro. 

meter. 

Weight 

per 
Gallon. 

Indication 
on  Sykes" 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Weight 

per 
Gallon. 

Indication 
on  Sykes' 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Weight 

per 
Gallon. 

27 

39 

50 

62 

74 

9-487 

6 

8-628 

2 

8-835 

8 

9-046 

4 

9-264 

2 

9-491 

8 

8-631 

4 

8-838 

51 

9-050 

6 

9-267 

4 

9-495 

28 

8-635 

6 

8-842 

2 

9-054 

8 

9-271 

6 

9-498 

2 

8-639 

8 

8-845 

4 

9-058 

63 

9-275 

8 

9-502 

4 

8-642 

40 

8-849 

6 

9-061 

2 

9-279 

75 

9-506 

6 

8-646 

2 

8-853 

8 

9-065 

4 

9-283 

2 

9-510 

8 

8-649 

4 

8-856 

52 

'  9-069 

6 

9-286 

4 

9-514 

29 

8653 

6 

8-860 

2 

9-073 

8 

9-290 

6 

9-517 

2 

8-656 

8 

8-863 

4 

9-076 

64 

9-294 

8 

9-521 

4, 

8-660 

41 

8-867 

6 

9-080 

2 

9-298 

76 

9-525 

6 

8-663 

2 

8-871 

8 

9-083 

4 

9-302 

2 

9-529 

8. 

8-6P7 

4 

8-874 

53 

9-087 

6 

9-305 

4 

9-533 

30 

8-670 

6 

8-878 

2 

9-091 

8 

9-309 

6 

9-537 

2 

8-674 

8 

8-881 

4 

9-095 

65 

9-313 

8 

9-541 

4 

8-677 

42 

8-885 

6 

9  098 

2 

9-317 

77 

9-545 

6 

8-681 

2 

8-889 

8 

9-102 

4 

9-321 

2 

9-549 

8 

8-684 

4 

8-892 

54 

9-106 

6 

9-324 

4 

9-553 

31 

8-688 

6 

8-896 

2 

9-110 

8 

9-328 

6 

9-557 

2 

8-692 

8 

8-899 

4 

9-114 

66 

9-332 

8 

9-561 

4 

8-695 

43 

8-903 

6 

9-117 

2 

9-336 

78 

9-565 

6 

8-699 

2 

8-907 

8 

9-121 

4 

9-340 

2 

9-569 

8 

8-702 

4 

8-911 

55 

9125 

6 

9-344 

4 

9-573 

82 

8-706 

6 

8-914 

2 

9-129 

8 

9-348 

6 

9-576 

2 

8-709 

8 

8-918 

4 

9-132 

67 

9-352 

8 

9-580 

4, 

8-713 

44 

8-922 

6 

9-136 

2 

9-356 

79 

9-584 

6 

8-716 

2 

8-926 

8 

9-139 

4 

9-360 

2 

9-588 

8 

8-720 

4 

8-929 

56 

9-143 

6 

9-363 

4 

9-592 

33 

8-723 

6 

8-933 

2 

9-147 

8 

9-367 

6 

9-596 

2 

8-727 

8 

8-936 

4 

9-151 

68 

9-371 

8 

9-600 

4 

8-730 

45 

8-940 

6 

9-154 

2 

9-375 

80 

9-604 

6 

8-734 

2 

8-944 

8 

9-158 

4 

9-379 

2 

9-608 

8 

8-737 

4 

8-947 

57 

9-162 

6 

9-382 

4 

9-612 

34 

8-741 

6 

8-951 

2 

9-166 

8 

9-386 

6 

9-615 

2 

8-745 

8 

8-954 

4 

9-170 

69 

9-390 

8 

9-619 

4 

8-748 

46 

8-958 

6 

9-173 

2 

9-394 

81 

9-623 

6 

8-752 

2 

8-962 

8 

9-177 

4 

9-398 

2 

9-627 

8 

8-755 

4 

8-965 

58 

9-181 

6 

9-401 

4 

9-631 

35 

8-759 

6 

8-969 

2 

9-185 

8 

9-405 

6 

9-635 

2 

8-763 

8 

8-972 

4 

9-189 

70 

9-409 

8 

9-639 

4 

8-766 

47 

8-976 

6 

9-192 

2 

9-413 

82 

9-643 

6 

8-770 

2 

8-980 

8 

9-196 

4 

9-417 

2 

9-647 

8 

8-773 

4 

8-984 

59 

9-200 

6 

9-420 

4 

9-651 

36 

8-777 

6 

8-987 

2 

9-204 

8 

9-424 

6 

9-655 

2 

8-781 

8 

8-991 

4 

9-207 

71 

9-428 

8 

9-659 

4 

8-784 

48 

8-995 

6 

9-211 

2 

9-432 

83 

9-663 

6 

8-788 

2 

8-999 

8 

9  214 

4 

9-436 

2 

9-667 

8 

8-791 

4 

9-002 

60 

9-218 

6 

9-440 

4 

9-671 

37 

8-795 

6 

9-006 

2 

9-222 

8 

9-444 

6 

9-674 

2 

8-799 

8 

9-009 

4 

9-226 

72 

9-448 

8 

9'678 

4 

8-802 

49 

9-013 

6 

9-229 

2 

9-452 

84 

9-682 

6 

8-806 

2 

9-017 

8 

9-233 

4 

9-456 

2 

9-686 

8 

8-809 

4 

9-021 

61 

9-237 

6 

9-459 

4 

9-690 

38 

8-813 

6 

9-024 

2 

9-241 

8 

9-463 

6 

9-694 

• 

2 

8-817 

8 

9-028 

4 

9-245 

73 

9-467 

8 

9-698 

4 

8-820 

50 

9-032 

6 

9-248 

2 

9-471 

85 

9-702 

6 

8-824 

2 

9-036 

8 

9-252  1 

4 

9-475 

2 

9-706 

8 

8-827 

4 

9-039  1  62 

9-256  1 

6 

9-479 

4 

9-710 

39 

8-831 

6 

9-043 

1 

2 

9-260 

1 

8 

9-483 

6 

1    9-714 
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lodication 
on  Sjfket' 

Hyaro. 

meter. 

Weight 

Indication 

on  Sykei' 

Hyiro- 

ineter. 

Gallon. 

85 

88 

8 

9-718 

8 

86 

9-722 

89 

2 

9-726 

2 

4 

9-730 

4 

6 

9-733 

6 

8 

9-787 

8 

87 

9-741 

90 

2 

9-745 

2 

4, 

9-749 

4 

G 

9-753 

6 

8 

9-757 

8 

88 

9-761 

91 

2 

9-765 

2 

4 

9-769              4  1 

6 

9-773 

6 

Wei'.'ht 

per 
Gallon. 


9-777 
9-781 
9-785 
9-789 
9-792 
9-796 
9-800 
9801 
9-808 
9-812 
9-816 
9-820 
9-824 
9-828 
9-832 


Indication 
on  Sykea'  I 
Hydro- 
meter. 


Weight 

per 
Gallon. 


91 


93 


91 


9-836 
9-840 
9-844 
9.848 
9-852 
9-856 
9-8S0 
9-864 
9-868 
9-872 
9-876 
9-880 
9-88 1- 
9-888 


Indication 
on  Sylcea* 

Hydro. 

meter. 


Weight 

per 
Gallon. 


Indication 
on  Sykea' 


Welfht 


^'.e    I  oZn. 


94 
95 


97 


9  892 
9-896 
9-900 
9-904 
9-908 
9-913 
9-917 
9-921 
9-925 
9-929 
9-934 
9-938 
9-942 
9946 


97 


98 


99 


100 


4 

9-950 

6 

9-955 

8 

9-959 

9-963 

2 

9-967 

4 

9-972 

6 

9-976 

8 

9-981 

9985 

2 

9-989 

4 

9-994 

6 

9-998 

8 

10-003 

10-007 

•(,*  For   further   information  in   connection   with  Aloholometry  see   Alcohol,   Bebb, 

BbBWIITO,  DlSTILHTION,    EbULLIOSOOPB,    HYDEOMKTBE,    HzDBOMETBY,   LlQtTBUES,    Malt- 
LICJ0OES,  ObOANIO   StTDSTANOES,   SaOOHABINE,  SEECIWO   QEAVIIST,  SPIEIT,  SU&AE,  SrBUPS, 

TiNOTUEEs,  Wine,  Wobt,  &c.  &o. 


ALCOHOL;  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOLISM. 
Without  entering  into  the  controversy  as  to 
whether  the  moderate  consumption  of  alcohol, 
or  its  total  disuse,  is  the  more  conducive  to 
personal  health  and  comfort — whether,  as  Dr 
Anstie  and  others  have  asserted  it  acts,  when 
prudently  taken,  as  a  food — or  whether,  as 
other  medical  authorities  contend,  even  its 
moderate  use  is  adisturbing  ftictorinthe  human 
economy — there  need  be  no  qualification  of  the 
assertion,  that  when  the  drinking  of  spirituous 
liquids  of  any  kind  is  indulged  in  to  excess, 
the  habit,  if  persisted  in,  must  sooner  or  later 
terminate  in  impaired  health,  serious  disease, 
and  premature  death. 

A  powerful  arraynof  facts  could  be  brought 
in  support  of  this  statement.  For  instance,  in 
Nelson's  statistics  we  find  it  mentioned 
thatr- 

A  temperate  person's  An  intemperate  person's 

chance  of  living  is —  cliance  of  living  is — 

At  20=44-2  years.  At  20  =  15-6  years. 

„   30=36-5       „  „    30  =  13-8       „ 

„   40  =  28-8      „  „   40  =  11-6      „ 

„   50  =  21-25     „  „    50  =  10-8       „ 

„   60=14-285  „  „   60=  8-9      „ 

The  average  duration  of  life  after  the  com- 
mencement of  habits  of  intemperance  is — 
Among  mechanics,  working  and  la- 
bouring men 18  years. 

„     traders,  dealers,   and    mer- 
chants        17     ,1 

,1      professional  men  and  gentle- 
men     ....,,,  15     „ 

„     females 14     „ 

Again,    Dr  Dickinson,  writing    "on    the 


morbid  effects  of  alcohol  in  persons  who  trade 
in  liquor,"  gave  the  results  of  an  examination 
of  149  traders  in  liquor,  as  compared  with  149 
persons  of  various  trades.  The  general  results 
were  diseases  of  the  liver  mnch  more  common 
in  those  who  dealt  in  alcoholic  drinks.  In 
the  lungs  tubercle  affected  sixty-one  persons 
of  the  alcoholic,  forty-four  of  the  non- 
alcoholic. 

Tubercle  in  the  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen, 
bowels,  mesenteric  glands,  and  peritoneum 
were  twice  as  common  in  the  alcoholic  as  in 
the  non-alcoholic.  The  verdict,  therefore,  is 
unavoidable  that  alcohol  (in  excess)  engenders 
tubercle  in  the  brain.  Inflammations,  atrophy, 
hsemorrhages ;  in  the  heart  and  vessels  athe- 
roma, hypertrophy,  and  other  affections,  were 
all  more  common  in  the  alcoholic  than  in  the 
non-alcoholic  series.  The  evidence  in  kidney 
disease  did  not  appear  so  conclusive,  but  some 
forms  of  kidney  disease  appear  to  be  increased. 
The  author  sums  up  thus : — "  Alcohol  causes 
fatty  infiltration  and  fibroid  encroachment ;  it 
engenders  tubercle,  encourages  suppuration, 
and  retards  healing;  it  produces  untimely 
atheroma,  invites  hsemorrhage,  and  anticipates 
age.  The  most  constant  fatty  change,  re- 
placement by  oil  of  the  material  of  epithelial 
cells  and  muscular  fibres,  though  probably 
nearly  universal,  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
liver,  the  heart,  and  the  kidney." 

Alcohol  also  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  special 
diseases,  besides  those  more  common  and 
generally  known  ones,  delirium  tremens,  alco- 
holism, &c.  Of  these  we  may  mention  one 
recorded  by  M.  Galezowski,  a  peculiar  affec- 
tion of  the  eyes,  which  the  doctor  found  very 
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prevalent  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-1- 
In  the  five  months  of  the  siege  fifty  patients 
were  affected  by  it,  whilst  during  the  twelve 
months  preceding  the  siege  only  nineteen  were 
to  be  found. '  Dr  Gaiowski  ascribed  the 
malady  to  the  habit  of  taking  alcoholic  drinks 
in  the  morning  fasting.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
palsy  has  also  been  referred  to  alcoholic 
poisoning. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  Dr 
Joseph  Williams,  lends  support  to  the  fact 
that  an  indulgence  in  alcohol  is  either  the 
cause  of  insanity,  or  that  it  tends  to  its 
increase : 


Total 
admission.     -^ 

Proportion 
caused  by 
temperance 

Charenton  . 

855     . 

134 

Bicgtre  and  Salpetrifere 

2012     . 

414 

Bordeaux    . 

156     . 

20 

Turin,  1830-31   . 

158    . 

17 

„      1831-36   . 

390     . 

76 

Gard  .... 

209     . 

4 

United  States      . 

551    . 

146 

Palermo 

189    . 

9 

Caen  .... 

60    . 

16 

Dundee 

14    . 

4 

M.  Parchappe     . 

167    . 

46 

M.  Batten  . 

288     . 

54 

5019 


940 


Commenting  on  these  figures,  Mr  Walter 
Blytli  remarks,  "There  may  he  another  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  many  mad  people 
have  been  great  drinkers.  A  large  proportion 
of  those  subject  to  insanity  are  driven  by 
their  morbid  minds  to  drink ;  so  that  it  may 
be  that  insanity  causes  drink,  and  not  drink 
causes  insanity." 

Many  medical  writers  who  are  no  advocates 
for  the  total  abandonment  of  alcohol  limit  its 
consumption,  in  healthy  people,  to  one  or  two 
fluid  ounces  a  day,  in  the  form  of  wine,  beer, 
or  spirits  and  water;  two  fluid  ounces  is,  we 
believe,  the  quantity  apportioned  daily  to 
every  able-bodied  seaman  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
Any  slight  habitual  departure  from  this 
standard — even  when  the  evidences  of  excess 
are  not  perceptible  to  others — all  authority, 
historical,  pathological,  and  physiological 
(unless  it  be  given  as  a  medicine),  shows  to  be 
injurious.  The  researches  of  Anstie,  Parkes, 
and  Count  WoUowicz,  appear  to  prove  that 
any  quantity  of  alcohol  exceeding  an  ounce 
and  a  half  taken  by  an  adult  showed  itself  in 
the  urine,  a  circumstance  which  these  writers 
look  upon  as  tending  to  show  that  the  system 
has  taken  more  alcohol  than  can  be  used  in 
the  body  itself.  In  slight  doses  the  action  of 
alcohol  is  to  produce  a  sedative  effect  upon  the 
nerves,  to  redden  slightly  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  and  to  stimulate  tlie  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice. 

Thus,  in  small  doses  alcohol  may,  and  doubt- 


less does,  promote  appetite.  In  excess,  how- 
ever, all  these  effects  are  turned  to  evil,  and 
then  ensue  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
stomach,  compression  of  the  gland  ducts  from 
thickening  of  the  tissue  around  them,  ex- 
cessive mucous  secretion,  and  great  loss  of 
appetite.  When  carried  into  the  circulation 
it  greatly  increases  tlie  force  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  paralyses,  as  it 
were,  the  restraining  nervous  supply  to  the 
arteries  and  small  vessels,  so  that  they  can 
no  longer  oppose  themselves  to  the  blood- 
current,  but  dilate.  This  action  in  a  small 
degree,  occurring  in  persons  of  a  weak  and 
languid  circulation,  is  no  doubt  beneficial  j 
on  the  other  hand,  when  in  excess,  it  is  most 
dangerous,  and  is  a  cause  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels. 

"  There  appears  to  be  a  slight  fall  of  tem- 
perature with  moderate  doses  of  alcohol,  a 
very  decided  fall  with  excessive  doses ;  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  are  transitorily 
stimulated,  and  may  do  more  work  when  small 
doses  are  given  in  cases  of  fatigue,  hut  in 
other  cases  there  is  h  marked  torpor  of  the 
nervous  and  a  want  of  co-ordination  of  the 
muscular  system." — Bltth. 

Notwithstanding  the  researches  of  Percy, 
Strauch,  Masing,  Lallemand,  Duroy,  Parkes, 
Dupr4  Anstie,  Thudichum,  and  others,  there 
is  still  a  considerable  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  how  alcohol  is  eliminated  from  the 
body.  By  some  of  the  authorities  just 
named  it  is  afiirmed  to  be  eliminated  as 
aldebyd,  by  others  as  carbonic  acid;  as  to 
the  latter,  the  experiments  of  Dr  E.  Smith 
show  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  decreased 
when  brandy  and  gin  are  drunk,  and  in- 
creased by  rum. 

The  only  probable  supposition,  which  facts 
support,  tends  to  show  that  the  alcohol  is 
turned  into  acetic  acid  in  the  body,  some  of 
which  unites  with  potash  and  other  bases,  and 
some  is  destroyed.  All  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  in  the  form  of  spirits  alcohol  as  a  food  is 
valueless,  but  that  in  the  form  of  beer  and 
wine  it  is  possessed  of  a  slight  dietetic  power, 
naturally  varying  with  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  different  substances  held  in  solution  in 
these  beverages. 

The  imports  of  spirits  into  this  country,  in 
the  seven  years  from  1850  to  1857,  amounted 
to  70,740,980  gallons ;  whilst  the  imports  in 
the  seven  years  following,  viz.  from  1857  to 
1864,  were  78,016,071  gallons,  showing  an 
increase  of  7,305,091  gallons.  The  popu- 
lation has,  however,  increased  in  the  time, 
and  a  deduction  on  that  account,  as  well 
as  correction  on  one  or  two  other  heads,  are 
required;  still,  that  there  is  an  increase  is 
indisputable. 

As  respects  France,  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  spirits  has  taken  place 
of  late  years,  as  the  following  table  by  M. 
Husson  will  illustrate : 
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TliO  Mean  Contiimption  of  Spirits  for  each 
Inhabitant. 

Litres,  Litres. 

From  1825  to  1830  .    8-96  yearly.  -024  daily. 

„     1831  „  1835  .     8-74      „  "023     „ 

„     1S36  „  1840  .  1015      „  -026     „ 

,,     ISU  „  1815  .  11-14      „  -031     „ 

„    18 IG  „  1850  .  11-03      „  -030    „ 

„     1851  „  1851  .  14-25      „  -039    „ 

In  the  United  States,  during  the  period 
from  1807  to  1828,  the  average  was  27  litres 
for  every  inhabitant,  which  is  even  greater 
than  the  highest  of  the  two  sets  of  figures 
just  quoted. 

The  demoralisation  of  the  French  army 
during  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war  has  been 
also  unanimously  ascribed  to  the  excessive 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquids. 

The  following  results  of  an  inquiry  insti- 
tuted in  1870  by  the  Massachusetts  Bonrd  of 
Health  into  the  comparative  sobriety  of  dif- 
ferent nations  are  gathered  from  an  able  paper 
.which  appeared  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette'  of  April  15th,  1872,  by  Dr  Druitt, 
in  wliioh  he  dissects  and  summarises  the 
results  in  question.     Dr  Druitt  writes : 

"  Hi),'lie8t  in  the  scale  of  temperance  come 
the  Turks  and  Arabs;  next  the  Iberians,  Le- 
vantines, Greeks,  and  Latin  races;  lower 
down  the  Japanese,  Scandinavians,  Belgians, 
and  the  Irish  Celt ;  lowest  of  all  the  so-called 
Anglo-Saxon  of  either  continent." 

Professor  Levi  contributes  to  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject  by  giving  the  following  sta- 
tistics : — In  1860  the  committals  for  drunken- 
nes.q  in  England  and  Wales  were  88,000,  and 
in  1870  134,000,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 

In  Manchester  the  increase  from  1860  to 
1870  was  875  per  cent.,  or  computed  according 
to  the  increase  of  population  35-3  per  cent. 
In  Londou  drunkenness  is  in  the  proportion 
of  5-43  per  1000,  in  Leeds  7-40,  in  Manchester 
31-13,  and  in  Liverpool  42-82.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  these  figures  are 
based  on  mere  committals,  which  greatly  de- 
pend on  the  activity  of  the  police,  and  the 
noisv  or  quiet  character  of  the  drunkard. 

\Vc  quote  the  following  from  Dr  Blyth's 
work  on '  Hygiene,'  without,  however,  attempt- 
ing either  to  endorse  or  controvert  what  he 
says  on  the  subject. 

"  Whether  ie  Alcohol  neoessart/  or  not.  All 
experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  shows 
by  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  person 
can  do  quite  as  hai-d  work  without  alcohol  as 
with  it;  and  probably  as  the  limits  between 
moderation  and  excess  are  easily  passed,  and 
as  the  generality  of  mankind,  even  without 
intending  it,  err  on  the  latter  side,  the  result 
is  that  a  comparison  between  total  abstainers 
and  even  temperate  men  generally  terminates 
in  favour  of  the  former.  It  would  appear  that 
total  abstainers  live  longer,  are  better  citizens, 
and  can  do  more  work  than  tbe  rest  of  man- 
kind.   The  figures  of  tUo  "  United  Kingdom 


Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institu- 
tion" go  far  to  prove  the  above.  This  insur- 
ance society  is  divided  into  two  sections.  One 
section  consists  of  abstainers,  the  other  of  per- 
sons selected  as  not  known  to  be  intemperate. 
The  claims  for  five  years  anticipated  in  the 
temperance  section  were  £100,446,  but  the 
actual  claims  were  only  £72,676.  In  the 
general  section  of  the  anticipated  claims  were 
£196,352;  the  actual  claims  no  less  than 
£330,297.  In  war  the  march  of  2000  miles  in 
his  War  of  Independence  by  Cornwallis  and 
his  troops  (1783),  the  Maroon  war  of  Jamaica, 
the  400  miles'  march  of  an  English  army 
across  the  Desert  from  Komer,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  a  march  of  1000  miles  in  the  KafBr  war, 
experiences  at  sieges,  in  action,  in  hot,  tempe- 
rate, and  cold  climates,  where  abstinence  was 
either  forced  through  circumstances  or  fol- 
lowed, shows  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that 
soldiers  endure  more  fatigue,  are  healthier, 
and  fight  better,  without  stimulants  than  with 
them ;  and  this  fact  is  endorsed  by  every 
commander  of  the  present  day. 

The  excess  and  abuse  of  spirits,  as  before 
remarked,  lost  the  French  their  military 
prestige  in  the  Franco-German  war.  In  very 
hot  and  very  cold  climates  the  Indian  ob- 
servers and  the  Arctic  explorers  all  unite  in 
condemning  its  (that  is,  the  u.se  of  alcohol)  use 
in  the  slightest  excess,  or  even  in  moderate 
doses.  It  does  not  warm  the  body  in  cold 
climates,  and  the  reaction  that  follows  the 
exciting  of  the  circulation  is  followed  by  a 
dangerous  depression ;  whilst  in  hot  it  com- 
bines with  the  climate,  and  quickly  produces 
disease." 

AXCOHOLIC  DRINKS,  EFFECTS  OP.  In 
addition  to  the  serious  injury  to  health  caused 
bv  an  excessive  or  imprudent  indulgence  in 
spirituous  stimulants  (see  previous  article), 
even  a  moderate  and  not  injudicious  use  of 
them  may  often  be  attended  with  very  dis- 
agreeable consequences — a  more  or  less  mild 
or  modified  form  of  poisoning,  in  fact — if  the 
beverages  themselves  are,  as  very  frequently 
happens,  contaminated,  either  accidentally  or 
intentionally,  with  certoin  objectionable  ingre- 
dients. These  ingredients  are  described  under 
the  articles  Beeh,  Wines,  and  the  various 
SPIRITS,  such  as  Gnr,  Bbandt,  Absinthe,  &c. 
Of  spirit  drinking  it  may  be  observed,  that 
this  dangerous  practice  is  intensified  by  what 
is  to  be  feared  is  the  too  prevalent  custom  of 
taking  them  undiluted,  or  "heat,"  as  it  is 
termed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  consti- 
tute the  very  worst  form  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  shorten  the  lives  of  those  who  indulge  in 
them  to  excess  more  summarily  than  any  other 
intoxicating  potion.  The  greatest  and  most 
ineradicable  drunkards  are  almost  always 
found  to  be  spirit  drinkers. 

Liebig  remarked  that  less  bread  was  con- 
sumed in  families  where  beer  was  drunk,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  different 
species  of  beer,  including  porter  and  ale,  when 
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pure  and  free  f  roiu  adulteration,  act,  although 
in  a  small  degree,  as  food.  Probably  there 
are  soine  who  will  agree  with,  whilst  others 
will  dissent  from,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
said  "  there  was  more  sustenance  in  a  penny 
loaf  than  in  a  gallon  of  beer."  The  starchy 
extractive  matters  of  the  beer  no  doubt  per- 
form the  same  function  in  the  animal  economy 
that  sugar  does.  It  is  well  known  that  those 
who  drink  freely  of  beer  mostly  become  cor- 
pulent, as  witness  the  portly  forms  of  dray- 
men. The  hop  contained  in  the  beer  has 
doubtless  tonic  and  stom'achic  qualities.  We 
can  speak  with  less  certainty  about  the  free 
acids  contained  in  malt  fluids.  It  is  very 
certain  that  some  people  cannot  drink  a  glass 
of  beer  without  experiencing  rheumatic  pains 
in  the  joints,  which  effect  is  generally  ascribed 
to  the  acidity  of  the  beer ;  but  which  is  really 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  decreased  elimination 
of  urea  and  pulmonary  carbonic  acid  from  the 
system  caused  by  the  alcohol  of  the  beer. 

The  heavy  low-priced  beers  occasion  drunken- 
ness of  a  peculiarly  violent  and  savage  kind, 
a  fact  which  strongly  favours  the  inference 
that  this  form  of  intoxication  is  due  to  some 
toxic  agent,  used  as  an  adulterant.  Of  wines, 
the  clarets  and  subacid  wines  are  undoubtedly 
antiscorbutic  in  properties,  and  light  wines  as 
beverages  are  preferable  to  the  stronger. 
Port,  sherry,  beer,  stout,  and  ale  are  almost 
universally  condemned  in  cases  where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  gout.  The  light  clarets  and 
Rhine  wines  are  far  more  desirable  beverages 
when  this  is  the  case,  and  the  German  wines 
are  said  to  be  valuable  drinks  in  many  lithic 
affections.  It  seems  probable  that  the  ethers 
and  the  vegetable  salts,  together  with  the 
sugar  contained  in  wines,  perform  the  most 
important  part  in  the  human  economy. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  the  red 
subacid  wines  as  drinks  for  our  sailors,  because 
of  their  antiscorbutic  qualities.  Some  of  the 
alcoholic  drinks  prepared  in  India  frequently 
cause  temporary  madness. 

ALCOHOLISM.  Alcohol  ;  efpeois  of 
Alcoholism. 

AIi'COHOLS.  In  cTiemistri/,  a  term  applied 
to  compounds  possessing  a  composition,  for- 
mulae, and  chemical  properties  similar  to  those 
of  ordinary  alcohol.  They  form  a  series  pre- 
senting an  unmistakable  symmetry,  and  differ 
from  one  another  by  well-marked  gradations, 
as  shown  belovy : — 

Methyl-alcohol  (wood  spirit)  .  C  H4  0 
Ethyl-alcohol  (ordinary  alcohol)  Cj  Hj  0 
Amyl-alcohol  (fusel-oil)     .     .     C5  H^  0 

Oapryl-alcohol C5  Hjg  0 

Cetyl-alcohol C15H3, 0 

&c.,  &c. 
Alcohols.  In  commerce,  pure  spirits  of  a 
greater  strength  than  about  58  0.  p.  (sp.  gv. 
8335),  or  containing  more  than  about  85§by 
WBiaHT,  or  90§  by  tolumb,  of  pure  alcohol, 
are  commonly  so  called. 

Alcohols.    In  perfumery,  rectified  spirit  of 


wine,  or  commercial  alcohol,  holding  essential 
oils  or  other  odorous  matters  in  solution. 

Alcohols.  In  Fr.  pharmacy,  alcoholic  tinc- 
tures and  essences. 

ALCOOLATIFS  (alcodlatif  s).  [P.]  Syn.  al- 
ooHOLiTi'TA,  L.  In  Fr.  pha/rmacy,  alcoholic 
solutions  of  liniments,  embrocations,  &c., 
whether  made  by  distillation,  maceration,  or 
solution. 

ALCOOLATS  (alcoolats).  [Fr.]  In  Fr.  phar- 
macy, spirits  i  applied  by  Beral,  Henry  and  Gui- 
bourt,  and  others,  to  medicated  distilled  spirits. 

ALCOOIATUEES  (alcoOlatures).  [Fr.]  Syn. 
Alooholatu"ea,  L.  In.  Fr.  pharmacy,  alco- 
holic tinctures,  elixirs,  &o.  M.  Beral  confines  the 
term  to  vegetable  juices  preserved  by  alcohol. 

ALCOOLES  (alcoooles).  [Fr.]  Tinctures  j 
the  '  teintures  alcoholiques  '  of  the  Fr.  Codex. 

ALCOOLiaiTES  (alcooliques).  [Fr.]  Syn. 
Alcohol'ica,  L.  In  Fr.  pharmacy,  alcoholic 
or  spirituous  solutions.     (Beral.) 

AI'COEHIlifE  (-nin).  [Bng.,  Fr.]  Syn.    Ai,. 

COE'nOCINE  (-sin)  ;  AlCOb'nEUM,  AXCOBNl'lIA, 
L.  A  crystallisable  substance,  apparently 
intermediate  between  fat  and  wax,  discovered 
by  Biltz,  in  alcornoco  bark. 

ALCOKirO'CO.  Syn.  A.-baek  ;  Alcoenoqite, 
Fr. ;  Alkoenoc,  A.-eind,  Ger.  The  bark  of 
an  unknown  tree  of  South  America.  It  is 
astringent  and  bitter,  and  has  been  highly  ex- 
tolled as  a  specific  in  phthisis ;  but  appears  to 
possess  little  medicinal  virtue.  The  bark  ot 
the  young  branches  of  the  cork  tree  (querctts 
saier),  iised  in  tanning,  is  also  sometimes 
called  alcornoco-bark ;  but  possesses  none  of 
the  characters  of  the  former  article. 

AL'DECAT.  The  galls  on  the  leaves  of 
myrohalanus  chehula  (Gaertn.),  a  forest-tree 
of  Bengal.     Equal  to  the  best  oak-galls. 

AL'LEHYD  (-hid).  [aZ-(cohol)-d«7jyd  (roge- 
natus).]  C2H4O.     Syn.    Hydeated  oxide  ob 

AOETTLE  ;  HTDEATE  OV  OTHTLE*;  HtdEOXIDE 
OE  o.*  Literally,  dehydrogenated  alcohol.  In 
chemistry,  a,  peculiar  ethereal  liquid,  first  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  form  by  Liebig,  from  alcohol. 
It  is  produced  under  various  circumstances, 
particularly  during  the  destructive  distillation 
of  certain  organic  matters,  and  in  several  pro- 
cesses of  oxidation.  The  following  are  the 
mo-it  convenient  methods  of  preparing  it : — 

Frep.  1.  (Liebig.)  Sulphuric  acid, 3  parts; 
is  diluted  with  water,  2  parts ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  mixture  has  cooled,  alcohol  of  80g,  2  parts, 
is  added ;  and,  subsequently,  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese (in  fine  powder),  3  parts.  The  whole, 
after  agitation,  is  then  distilled  at  a  very  gentle 
heat,  from  a  spacious  retort  into  a  receiver 
surrounded  with  ice,  the  connection  between 
the  two  being  perfectly  air-tight.  The  pro- 
cess is  continued  until  frothing  commences,  or 
the  distillate  becomes  acid  which  generally 
occurs  when  abojit  one  third  (3  parts)  has 
passed  over.  The  distillate  is  next  agitated 
in  a  retort,  with  about  its  own  weight  of  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  in  powder ;  after  which 
about  one  half  only  is  drawn  over  at  a  very 
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gentle  heat  (85°  to  90'  Fahr.),  by  means  of  a 
water  bath.  This  rectification  is  repeated  in 
ft  preciaely  similar  nay.  The  last  distillate  is 
AKnrDEOTJS  ALCEnTs  only  slightly  contami- 
nated with  foreign  matters. 

2.  (Liebig.)  Aldehyd-ammonia,  2  parts,  is 
dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  distilled  water; 
»ud,  after  being  placed  in  a  retort,  sulphuric 
acid,  2  or  8  parts,  previously  diluted  with 
rather  more  than  its  own  weight  of  distilled 
water,  and  allowed  to  cool,  is  added.  The 
whole  is  now  distilled,  by  means  of  a  water 
bath,  into  a  receiver  surrounded  with  ice,  or 
(preferably)  a  freezing-mixture,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath  at  first  being  very  low,  and 
the  operation  being  stopped  as  soon,  or  rather 
before  the  water  begins  to  boil.  The  distillate 
is  tlien  placed  in  a  retort  connected  with  a 
well-cooled  receiver,  as  before ;  and  after  all 
the  joints  are  made  perfectly  tight,  powdered 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  in  weight  equal  to 
that  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort,  is  added 
through  the  tubulature.  The  heat  produced  by 
the  hydration  of  the  chloride  causes  the  distil- 
lation to  commence,  after  which  it  is  carried 
on,  by  moans  of  a  water  bath,  at  a  temperature 
ranging  from  80°  to  82°  Fahr.  This  rectifica- 
tion being  very  CiirofuUy  repeated,  the  last 
distillate  is  pueb  aniitdbous  amehti). 

Prop.,  l;c.  Limpid,  colourless,  ethereal, 
neutral,  inflammable ;  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol,  ether,  and  water;  odour  pecu- 
liar, penetrating,  and,  when  strong,  exceed- 
ingly suffocating,  the  vapour,  in  quantity, 
producing  spasmodii:  contraction  of  the  tho- 
rax ;  boils  at  72°  Fahr.  (70°— Ure,  6th  ed.) ; 
sp.  gr.  -790  at  60°,  and  -800  at  32°  Fahr.  j  sp. 
gr,  of  vapour,  1'532 ;  by  exposure  to  air  it  is 
gradually  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and 
speedily  so  under  the  influence  of  platinum- 
black  ;  heated  with  caustic  potash,  a  brown 
substance  resembling  resin  (albbhyd-besin) 
is  formed;  gently  heated  with  protoxide  of 
silver,  or  its  solutions,  metallic  silver  is  depo- 
sited on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel,  in  a 
uniform  and  brilliant  film,  whilst  aidehtdate 
OF  SILVEE  remains  in  solution ;  heated  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  it  yields  alanine.  By  age, 
even  in  close  vessels,  it  passes  into  one  or  more 
isomeric  compounds  (elalsehtde  ;  metal- 
DEHYDE),  with  change  of  properties.  Alde- 
hyde for  experiments  should,  therefore,  be 
always  recently  prepared ;  and  it  must  be  kept 
in  a  well-stopped  J)ottle,  in  a  very  cold  place, 
and  preferably  in  ice. 

Ols.  Aldehyd  is  important  for  its  assumed 
position  in  the  acetyl-series,  and  the  part 
which  it  plays  in  the  process  of  acetification, 
&c.  The  word  is  now  also  commonly  em- 
ployed, by  chemists,  as  a  generic  term  for  any 
organic  substance  which,  by  assimilating  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  yields,  or  would  yield,  a 
compound  having  the  composition  or  properties 
of  au  alcohol;  or  which,  by  taking  up  one 
atom  of  oxygen,  yields  an  acid.  Many  of  the 
essential  oils  (as  those  of  almonds,  cinnamon. 


and  cumin)  are  composed  principally  of  bodies 
which  may  thus  be  called  aldehyde.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  properties  of  these  sub- 
stances, is  their  strong  tendency  to  combine 
with  the  bisulphites  of  ammonium,  potassium, 
and  sodium ;  and  by  which  they  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  complex  mixtures. 

Al'DEHTD-AMMO'NIA  (-hid).  An  am- 
monia-compound of  aldehyd,  discovered  by 
DBbereiner  and  Liebig. 

Frep.  (Liebig.)  Aldehyd  (of  process  No.  1, 
above)  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,' 
in  a  flask  surrounded  with  ice,  or  (what  is 
better)  a  freezing-mixture;  and  is  then  satu- 
rated with  dry  gaseous  ammonia.  The  crystals 
which  soon  form,  after  being  washed  with 
ether,  and  dried  by  means  of  bibulous  paper 
and  a  short  exposure  to  the  air,  are  pure 
aldehyd  ammonia. 

Prop.,  ^c.  It  smells  like  a  mixture  of  tur- 
pentine and  ammonia ;  melts  at  165°  to  170° ; 
volatilises,  unchanged,  at  212°  Fahr. ;  decom. 
posed  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  very  soluble  in 
water ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  more  or  less  so 
in  most  other  menstrua,  except  ether;  acids 
decompose  it.  With  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it 
forms  thialdine. — Use.  Chiefly  to  make  pure 
aldehyd  (which  see). 

AL'SEB  (awl'-).  Sjin.  Al'dee-teee  ;  Al'nus 
(al-),  L. ;  A.  GLUTINO'ba  (Gaertn.);  Betu'ia 
AlKUS,  Linn.;  ArNE,  AlTLNE,  Fr. ;  Ebie,  Ger. 
A  well-known  English  tree,  chiefly  growing  in 
moist  grounds  near  rivers.  Its  wood  is  used 
for  hurdles,  for  various  articles  of  turnery  and 
furniture,  and  when  converted  into  charcoal, 
for  making  gunpowder ;  it  possesses  consider- 
able durability  under  water ;  but  is  otherwise 
of  little  value.  Bark  and  leaves  very  astrin- 
gent, and  reputed  vulnerary ;  decoLtion  used 
as  a  gargle  in  sore  throat,  and,  in  double  the 
dose  of  cinchona,  as  a  febrifuge  in  agues ;  bark 
and  sap  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning.  The 
following  belong  to  different  nat.  orders  and 
genera  to  the  preceding  : — 

Alder,  Black.  Syn.  Win'tee-beeet;  Pbi'nos 
veeticiiia'ttis,  Linn.  A  tree  growing  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Bark  febi-ifnge, 
tonic,  and  astringent ;  berries  tonic  and  eme- 
tic. (Bigelow.)  It  has  been  much  recom- 
mended in  dropsies,  diarrhoja,  intermittents, 
&c.  Dose  (of  the  dried  bark),  J  to  1  dr.,  3  or 
4  times  a  day. 

Alder-tree,  Black.  Syn.  Beebt-beaeino 
ALDEE-TEEB;  Eham'nus  eban'gula,  Linn. 
A  large  shrub  found  in  the  woo3s  and  thickets 
of  England,  &c.  Wood,  BLACK  Doa'woOD; 
hark,  bitter,  emetic,  purgative;  used  to  dye 
yellow;  root-bark,  a  drastic  purgative;  ber- 
ries, purgative,  emetic;  unripe  berries  yield 
SAP-GEEBN ;  charcoal  of  the  wood  esteemed 
the  best  for  gunpowder. 

ALE.  Syn.  Baelbt  Wine*;  Aile,  Fr.; 
Weiss. BiEB,  Ger.;  Abl,  Bale,  Sax.;  Cere- 
Tis'iA  alba,  C.  litptjla'ta,  A'la*,  Al'la*,  L. 

1  Some  authorities  recommend  the  use  of  twice  this 
quantity  of  ether. 
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Pale-coloured  beer,  prepared  from  lightly 
dried  malt,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  brewing. 
The  ale  of  the  modern  brewer  is  manufactured 
in  several  varieties,  which  are  determined  by 
the  wants  of  the  consumer,  and  the  particular 
marhet  for  which  it  is  intended.  Thus,  the 
finer  kinds  of  Burton,  East  India,  Bavarian, 
and  other  like  ales,  having  undergone  a  tho- 
rough fermentation,  contain  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  undecomposed  sugar  and  gum,  varying 
from  1  to  5  per  cent.  Some  of  these  are  highly 
'hopped,'  or  'bittered,'  tlie  further  to  pro- 
mote their  preservation  during  transit  and 
change  of  temperature.  Mild  or  sweet  ales, 
on  the  contrary,  are  less  attenuated  by  length- 
ened fermentation,  and  abound  in  saccharine 
and  gummy  matter.  They  are,  therefore,  more 
nutritious,  though  less  intoxicating,  than  those 
previously  referred  to. 

In  brewing  the  finer  kinds  of  ale,  pale  malt 
and  the  best  East  Kent  hops  of  the  current 
season's  growth,  are  always  employed;  and 
when  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  liquor  possess- 
ing little  colour,  very  great  attention  is  paid 
to  their  selection.  With  the  same  object,  the 
boiling  is  conducted  with  more  than  the  usual 
precautions,  and  the  fermentation  is  carried 
on  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  that 
commonly  allowed  for  other  varieties  of  beer. 
For  ordinary  ale,  intended  for  immediate  use, 
the  malt  may  be  all  pale ;  but,  if  the  liquor 
be  brewed  for  keeping,  and  in  warm  weather, 
when  a,  slight  colour  is  not  objectionable,  one 
fifth,  or  even  one  fourth  of  '  amber  malt '  may 
be  advantageously  employed.  From  4i  lbs.  to 
6  lbs.  of  hops  is  the  quantity  commonly  used 
to  the  quarter  of  malt,  for  '  ordinary  ales ;' 
and  7  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  for  '  keeping  ales.'  The 
proportions,  however,  must  greatly  depend  on 
the  intended  quality  and  description  of  the 
brewing,  and  the  period  that  will  be  allowed 
for  its  maturation. 

The  stronger  varieties  of  ale  usually  contain 
from  6  to  8J  of  '  absolute  alcohol ;'  ordinary 
strong  ale,  4i  to  G% ;  mild  ale,  3  to  4^ ;  and 
table  ale,  1%  to  li^;  (each  by  volume);  to- 
gether with  some  undecomposed  saccharine, 
gummy,  and  extractive  matter,  the  bitter  and 
narcotic  principles  of  the  hop,  some  acetic  acid 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  and 
very  small  and  variable  quantities  of  mineral 
and  saline  matter.  For  the  adulterants  of 
ale,  see  Porteb.  See  Bbbe,  Beewino,  Fee- 
mentation,  Malt-hquoes,  &c. 

Ale,  Dev'onshire  'White.  A  liquor  once 
generally  drunk,  and  still  in  demand,  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge  and  Modbury, 
Devon. 

Prep.  Ordinary  ale-wort  (preferably  pale) 
sufficient  to  produce  1  barrel,  is  slowly  boiled 
with  about  3  handfnls  of  hops,  and  12  to  14 
lbs.  of  crushed  groats,  until  the  whole  of  the 
soluble  matter  of  the  latter  is  extracted.  The 
resulting  liquor,  after  being  run  through  a 
coarse  strainer,  and  become  lukewarm,  is  fer- 
mented with  2  or  3  pints  of  yeast;  and,  us 


soon  as  the  fermentation  is  at  its  height,  is 
either  closely  bunged  up  for  '  draught,'  or  is 
at  once  put  into  strong  stoneware  bottles, 
which  are  then  well  corked  and  wired. 

Obs.  White  ale  is  said  to  be  very  feeding, 
though  apt  to  prove  laxative  to  those  unac- 
customed to  its  use.  It  is  drunk  in  a  state  of 
effervescence  or  lively  fermentation ;  the  glass 
or  cup  containing  it  being  kept  in  constant 
motion,  when  removed  from  the  mouth,  until 
the  whole  is  consumed,  in  order  that  the 
thicker  portion  may  not  subside  to  the 
bottom. 

Ales,  Med'icated.  Syn.  Beyt'oles;  Beu- 
TOLES,  Fr. ;  Ceeevis'i^  Mbdica't^,  L.  In 
pharmacy,  ale  prepared  by  macerating  medi- 
cinal substances  in  it,  either  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  when 
heated ;  infusions  and  decoctions,  in  which  ale 
or  beer  is  employed  as  the  menstruum.  The 
old  dispensatories  enumerate  several  medicated 
ales ;  such  as  CEEEVisiA  oxydob'cica,  for  the 
eyes;  C.  anti-aetheit'ica,  for  the  gout;  C. 
CEPHAi'iQA,  for  the  head;  c.  epilep'tioa, 
against  epilepsy ;  &c.  Preparations  of  this  kind 
are  now  seldom  ordered  by  the  faculty,  and 
their  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  practice  of 
empirics,  and  to  domestic  medicine.  Bark, 
rue,  savine,  antiscorbutic  plants,  aromatic 
bitters,  and  stomachics,  are  the  substances 
most  commonly  administered  in  this  way.  Ale 
in  which  wormwood,  gentian,  orange-peel,  and 
the  like,  have  been  steeped,  taken  warm  early 
in  the  morning,  is  much  esteemed  as  a  restora- 
tive tonic  by  drunkards  and  dyspeptics.  See 
Bebe,  Ptjei,  &c. 

ALE'BEEEY.  A  beverage  made  by  boiling 
ale  with  spice,  sugar,  and  bread-sops;  the 
last  commonly  toasted.  A  domestic  remedy 
for  a  cold. 

ALE'CrILL  {g  hard).  Ale  or  beer  flavoured 
or  medicated  by  infusing  the  leaves  of  ground 
ivy  in  it ;  pectoral,  stomachic,  and  nervine. 

ALE'WIFE.  The  clupea  terrata,  an  Ameri- 
can species  of  herring.  Its  proper  name  is 
aloof,  although  the  established  pronunciation 
and  common  orthography  is  ale-wife. 

AlEM'BIC.  Syn.  MooEB'HEADf ;  Ai.bm'- 
Bicus,  L. ;  Alambic,  Pr. ;  Dbstilliekolben, 
Ger.  An  old  form  of  distillatory  vessel  usually 


made  of  glass  or  earthenware,  but  sometimes 
of  metal.  The  body  (a)  which  holds  the  liquid 
for  distillation  is  called  the  ou'otTEBIT;  the 
upper  part  (J)  the  HEAD  or  CAs'iiOL ;  (e)  is 
the  EECEITEE.     It  is  still  employed  in  the 
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laboratory,  in  tlM  dlstillatiou  of  articles  that 
are  apt  to  apart  over  into  the  neck  of  the 
common  retort,  and  thus  vitiate  the  product. 

ALEUSOU'ETEE.  Sgn.  Alei7bom&ise,  Fr. 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  gluten  in  wheat-flour,  invented 
by  M.  Boland.  It  essentially  consists  of  a 
hollow  copper  cylinder,  about  6  inches  long, 
and  I  of  an  inch  internal  diameter.  This  tube 
has  two  principal  parts  i  the  one,  about  2  inches 
long,  is  closed  at  the  lower  end,  forming  a  kind 
of  cup,  into  which  the  gluten  is  placed;  it 
screws  into  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder.  The 
cup  being  charged  with  a  sample  of  gluten,  and 
the  upper  pai-t  of  the  cylinder  being  screwed 
on,  it  is  exposed  in  an  oven,  or  (preferably)  in 
an  oil  bath,  to  a  temperature  of  350  to  380° 
Fahr.|  Prom  the  length  of  the  tube  the  gluten 
occupies  in  swelling,  as  measured  by  a  gra- 
duated scale,  j^s  quality  is  determined.  The 
'  crude  gluten'  of  good  wheat-flour  augments 
to  four  or  five  times  its  original  volume,  when 
thus  treated  j  but  that  from  bad  flour  does  not 
swell,  becomes  viscid  and  semi-fluid,  and  ge- 
nerally gives  ofP  a  disagreeable  odour  j  whilst 
that  of  good  flour  merely  suggests  the  smell  of 
hot  and  highly  baked  bread. 

AIi'OA.  (-g&).  [L.]  Sea-weed.  A  common 
name  of  grass-wrack  ('zostera  marina' — 
Linn.),  though  not  one  of  the  algaa. 

AVQM.  (itl'-je).  [L.  pi.]  St/n.  Al'oals  ; 
ALOJE  (DC),  Ai'aAlyBa  (Lindl.),  L. ;  AiauES, 
Vabeoh,  Fr.  i  Aloe,  Mbbegeass,  Sbbgeass, 
Ger.  Sea-weeds.  In  botany,  an  order  of 
Thallogens  living  in  water  or  very  moist 
places,  nourished  throughout  their  whole  sur- 
face by  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  having 
no  distinct  axis  of  vegetation,  and  propagated 
by  zoospores,  coloured  spores,  or  tetraapores. 
Linnajus  defines  them — "plants,  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  stems  of  which  are  all  in  one."  The 
algce  consist  either  of  simple  vesicles  lying  in 
mucus,  or  of  articulated  filaments,  or  of  lobed 


fronds  formed  of  uniform  cellular  tissue.  Those 
that  vegetate  in  salt  water  are  popularly  called 
8BA-WEBDS  (fii'ci,  L.)  and  la'vbr  (ulvm,  L.) ; 
those  found  in  fresh  water  conpeb'v^.  One 
of  their  divisions  (the  Zodspermece)  compre- 
hends the  lowest  known  forms  of  vegetable  life, 
being  merely  adhering  cells,  emitting,  at 
maturity,  seeds  or  sporules  having  a  distinct 
animal  motion.  In  OiciUatorias,  the  whole 
plant  twists  and  writhes  spontaneously  ;  and 
Zymenas  actually  copulate  like  animals.  Some 
of  the  AlgsB  possess  great  beauty.  In  the 
lower  grades  the  colour  is  green;  in  the  higher, 
red  or  purple. 

Prop.,  Uses,  Sfc.  None  of  the  Algte  are 
poisonous.  Several  are  nutritious,  emollient, 
and  demulcent,  from  containing  mucilage 
(carrageenin),  starch,  sugar  (mannite),  and  a 
little  albumen ;  and  are  hence  used  as  escu- 
lents. The  ash  from  the  dried  weed  varies  in 
different  varieties  from  9J  to  fully  25J ;  and 
contains  variable  quantities  of  potassa,  soda, 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  and  silica, 
with  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine, 
and  a  little  iodine  and  bromine.  (Schweitzer  ; 
Porchhammer ;  GQdecbens.)  Sea-weeds,  their 
charcoal,  and  their  ashes,  have  been  long  re- 
garded as  alterative  and  resolvent ;  and  anti- 
phthisic  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  them 
by  Laennec  and  others.  They  were  formerly 
much  given  in  scrofulous  nffictions  and  glan- 
dular enlargements ;  but  their  use  is  now 
almost  superseded  by  that  of  iodine  and  its 
preparations.  Dr  Stenhouse  has  proposed 
some  of  the  algas  as  furnishing  an  economical 
source  of  mannite.  The  sea  algae  are  used  for 
manure ;  their  ashes  form  KELP. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  results  of 
several  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  algoe, 
and  illustrating  the  very  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  them,  is  from  Mr  Walter 
Blyth's  excellent  dictionary  of  '  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health.' 


Per  cent. 

Protein 

Kinds  of  AlgsE. 

Watv. 

D17  matter. 

Nitrogen  in 
dry  matter. 

contained  in 
dry  mnrter. 

Chondrus  cHsptK,  bleached,  from  Bewlay 

17-92 

82-08 

1-534 

9-587 

Evans. 

Chondrus  crispus,  unbleached,  Ballycastle 

21-47 

78-53 

2-142 

13-387 

Oigattina  mamillosa,  Ballycastle     . 

21-55 

78-45 

2198 

13-737 

Chondrus  crispus,  bleached,  second  ex- 

19-79 

80-21 

1-485 

9-281 

periment. 

Chondrus  crispus,  unbleached  second  ex- 

19-96 

80-04 

2-510 

15-687 

periment. 

Laminaria  digitata,  or  dulse  tangle 

21-38 

78-62 

1-588 

9-925 

Shodomenia  palmata       .... 

16-56 

83-44 

3-465 

21-656 

Porphyra  laeiniata 

17-41 

82-59 

4-650 

29-062 

Tridtea  edulis 

19-61 

80-39 

3-088 

19-300 

Alaria  esculenta       .         •         .        .         . 

17  91 

80-09 

i 

2-424 

15150 

*  Mr  Mitchell  recommenda  the  hcRt  tobeiilO';  whilst  low.  About  210  gr.  are  also  orderetl  to  be  taken  for 
Dr  Muspralt  ziva  284°  Fahr.  as  the  proper  tempcrit-  '  cYaminattoii ;  but  the  exact  quantity  is  immateriaL  (See 
lure ;  out  of  these  the  Arst  is  too  high,  and  the  other  too    Mitchell's  *  FHlsiflcation  of  ^od.') 
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From  the  above,  we  learn  the  important 
fact  that  the  sea-weeds  found  on  our  coasts 
are  amongst  the  most  nutritious  of  vegetable 
substances,  and  that  they,  when  dry,  are 
even  richer  in  nitrogenous  matter  than 
either  oatmeal  or  Indian  corn  in  the  same 
state.  The  following  are  the  chief  varieties 
of  algse  which  are  used  as  food  by  the 
dwellers  on  our  coasts  as  well  as  on  the 
continent: — Poephtea  laciniata  and  Ttii.- 
GAEIS,  called  laver  in  England,  stoJce  in  Ire- 
land, and  sloulc  in  Scotland.  Chondbits  CEia- 
PTJS,  called  carrageen  or  Irish  moss,  and  also 
pearl-moss,  and  sea-moss.  Laminaeia  di&i- 
TATA,  known  as  the  sea-girdle  in  England, 
tangle  in  Scotland,  and  red-ware  in  the  Ork- 
neys ;  and  Laminaeia  sacohabina,  Aiaeia 
ESOtriENTA,  or  bladder-loek,  called  also  hen- 
ware,  and  honeg-ware  by  the  Scotch.  Ulta 
lATissiMA  or  Gbeen  Lateb — Ehodomenia 
PAI/MATA  or  dulse  of  Scotland.  Under  the 
name  of  "  marine  sauce "  the  Latbe  was 
esteemed  a  luxury  in  London,  where  it  may 
now  occasionally  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of 
provision  merchants.  The  employment  of  the 
CsoNDETJS  CEISPUS  or  Carrageen  in  the  form 
of  an  aliment  for  consumptive  and  weakly 
persons,  would  seem  from  the  analysis  of  it 
given  above  to  be  fully  justified.  In  pre- 
paring the  algSD  for  food,  they  must  be  soaked  in 
water  to  remove  the  saline  matter,  and  where 
they  are  possessed  of  a  bitter  flavour  this  may 
be  removed  by  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda 
to  the  water.  They  should  then  be  stewed  in 
water  or  milk  till  they  are  tender.  The  best 
flavourings  are  pepper  and  vinegar.  See  Jeilt. 

AIGABCBA.  Syn.  Ca"eob-tbee,  St. 
Jobh's  Bbead  ;  Ceeato'hia  Sii'iQUA,  Linn. 
A  leguminous  tree  of  southern  Europe, 
Palestine,  and  part  of  Africa.  Pods  (aiga- 
BOEA  beans),  used  for  food,  and  to  improve 
the  voice ;  they  contain  a  sweetish,  nutritious 
powder,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
'  locusts '  on  which  St.  John  fed  in  the  wilder- 
ness; their  decoction  has  been  used  as  a 
pectoral  in  asthma  and  coughs. 

Algaroba  or  Algarovil'la.  The  astringent 
pods  of  prosopis  pallida,  p.  siliquastrum,  and 
Inga  Marthas  (South  American  trees),  bruised 
and  more  or  less  agglutinated  by  the  extractive 
exudation  of  the  seed  and  husks.  They  are 
used  in  tanning,  for  which  purpose  they  have 
been  strongly  recommended;  indeed  that  of 
Chili,  and  of  Santa  Martha  (New  Carthagena), 
is  said  to  possess  "four  times  the  power  of 
good  oak  bark  "  (Ure) ;  and  in  dyeing  are  only 
inferior  to  oak-galls. 

ALGONTINE.  A  mouth  and  tooth  wash. 
An  aqueous  solutic»n  of  nitrate  of  potassium, 
aromatised  with  oil  of  peppermint,  tincture  of 
myrrh,  and  tincture  of  cinnamon. 

AIGOPHON  (Bernhard,  Salzburg).  For 
pains  in  decayed  teeth.  A  solution  of  ethereal 
oil  of  mustard  (2  grms.)  in  spirit  of  cochlearia 
(30  grms.),  coloured  green  by  saffron  and  lit- 
mus.   (Wittstein.) 


AIi'IMEHT.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Alimen'tum, 
L. ;  Nahetjhg,  Spbise,  Ger.  Food  j  nutriment  j 
anything  which  nourishes  or  supports  life. 

AllMENT'ARY  Syn.  AiJMBifTA"Eius,  L.  j 
Alimentaiee,  Fr. ;  zuB  Nahbung  geh6big, 
Ger.  Pertaining  to  food  or  aliment;  nutri- 
mental;  nourishing. 

Alimentary  Canal'.  Syn.  Aiimentaet  dttct  ; 
Cana'ms  AiiiMENTA"Eiirs,  L.  In  anatomy,  the 
cavity  in  the  bodies  of  animals  into  which  the 
food  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  digested ; 
the  whole  passage  or  conduit  extending  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus.  In  some  of  the  lower 
animals  this  is  a  simple  cavity,  with  only  one 
opening ;  when  the  same  aperture  which  ad- 
mits the  food  also  gives  egress  to  the  excre- 
mentitious  matter.  In  others  it  is  a  true 
canal,  with  both  a  mouth  and  an  outlet.  An- 
other step,  and  we  find  this  canal  is  divided 
into  a  stomach  and  intestines.  In  the  higher 
grades,  a  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus 
precede  the  stomach.  Birds  have  one  or  two 
sacculi  or  crops  added  to  the  oesophagus.  The 
stomach  of  the  ruminants  consists  of  four  sacs 
or  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  stomach ;  that  of  the  bottle-nose 
whale  contains  no  less  than  seven  of  such  sacs. 
The  part  below  the  stomach,  forming  the  in- 
testines, is  also  variously  subdivided,  compli- 
cated, and  connected.  In  man,  these  sub- 
divisions are  termed — duodenum,  jeju'num, 
il'eum,  c^'oum,  co'lon,  and  eec'tum;  the 
lower  end  or  orifice  of  the  last  being  called 
the  a'ntjs.  The  existence  of  an  alimentary 
canal  is  said  to  be  the  only  true' characteristic 
of  an  animal.  Plants  have  no  common  re- 
ceptacle for  their  food,  nor  canal  for  carrying 
away  effete  matter  ;  but  every  animal,  however 
low  in  the  scale  of  being,  possesses  an  internal 
cavity  which  serves  it  as  a  stomach. 

Alimentary  Snb'stances.  Syn.  Aliments  ; 
Mate"eia  ahmenta"bia,  L.  Substances  em- 
ployed as  food. 

AIiIMENTA'TIOlT.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Ali- 
menta'tio,  L.  ;  Nahehaptigeeit,  Ger.  The 
act,  process,  power,  or  state  of  nourishing,  or 
being  nourished. 

AL'IZAEI.  [Tur.,  ali-zari.]  The  commercial 
name  of  madder  in  the  Levant. 

AIIZAKIN.  CigHeOj  .  2H2O.  Syn.  La- 
zaeio  Acid.  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  madder. 

Frep.  1.  Exhaust  madder  with  boiling 
water,  and  precipitate  the  decoction  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Wash  the  precipitate,  and,  while 
yet  moist,  boil  it  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  hydrate  of  aluminum  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
red  flakes  of  impure  alizarin  deposit.  Dissolve 
this  precipitate  in  alcohol  or  in  dilute  ammonia, 
and  treat  the  solution  with  hydrate  of  alu- 
minum. Boil  the  aluminum  compound  thus 
formed  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and,  after 
freeing  it  from  resinous  impurities  by  digestion 
with  ether,  decompose  it  with  hot  hydrochloric 
acid.    Wash  the  alizarin  thus  separated,  dry  it 
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by  niinple  eiponuie  to  air,  nnd  purify  it  by 
repeatc'ti  crjstiiHisiition  out  of  alcoiiol. 

'■i.  ijublime  on  a  pnper  an  alcoliolic  extract 
of  madder.  Tliis  luetliod  yields  the  purest 
alizarin, 

Propi.  Red  prisms;  sublimes  at  419°  F. ; 
odourless,  tastelc-s,  and  neutral  to  test-paper ; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling 
temperature ;  soluble  in  ulcuhol  and  ether ; 
not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid;  dis- 
solved, without  decomposilion,  by  strong  sul- 
phuric acid ;  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies 
and  their  carbonates ;  acids  precipitate  alizarin 
from  its  alkaline  solutions  in  orange-coloured 
flakes ;  alumina  decolorises  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion <>r  alizarin,  forming  a  red  lake. 

ALIZARIN,  ARTIFICIAL.  C,4H804.  This 
colour  was  first  obtained  by  Graebo  and  Lieber- 
mann  in  1869  from  anthrachinon,  an  oxiduti'  >ii 
product  of  antliracen,  this  latter  being  a  sub- 
stance which  is  formed  during  the  destructive 
distillation  of  coal-tar.  These  chemists  con- 
verted anthracen  into  antichinon  by  means  of 
nitric  acid. 

The  crude  anthracen  is  previously  purified 
by  treatment  with  benzoline  (petroleum  spirit), 
aided  by  heat,  and  by  being  subjected  to  tlie 
action  uf  the  centrifugal  machine  to  fusion, 
and  to  sublimation. 

According  to  the  original  method  of  pre- 
paring alizarin,  the  authrachinon  was  first 
converted  into  a  dibromide  of  anthrachinon  by 
treatment  with  bromine,  and  this  bromated 
compound,  by  further  treatment  either  with 
cnustic  pDtnsh  or  soda  at  a  temperature  of 
180°  to  200°  C,  converted  into  aliziirin- 
potassinm  (or  alizarin-sodium  if  caustic  sodn 
hag  been  used),  from  which  the  alizarin 
is  set  free  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Alizarin  is  now  procuredfrom  anthrachinon 
by  treatment  at  a  temperature  of  260°  C  ,  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  1'84  sj).  gr., 
the  anthrachinon  being  converted  into  a 
sulpho-acid ;  this  acid  is  next  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  the  fluid  decanted 
from  the  deposited  sulphate  of  lime,  and  car- 
bonate of  potash  added  to  it,  with  the  object 
of  throwing  down  all  the  lime.  The  clear 
liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  re- 
sulting saline  mass  is  converted  into  alizarin- 
potassium  by  heating  it  with  caustic  potash. 
From  the  alizarin-potassium  thus  obtained 
the  alizarin  is  set  free  by  the  aid  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

In  another  method  the  preparation  of 
antvachinon  is  avoided,  and  anthracen  em- 
ployed directly,  by  first  converting  it,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heat,  into  anthra- 
cen sulphouio-acid.  After  having  been  diluted 
with  water,  the  solution  of  this  acid  is  treated 
with  oxidising  agents  (peroxides  of  manga- 
nese, load,  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid),  and  the 
acid  fluid  is  afterwards  neutralised  with  car- 
bonate of  lime.  When  peroxide  of  manganese 
has  been  used,  the  manganese  is  also  precipi- 
tated aa  oxide.  The  oxidised  sulpho-acid 
VOL.  I. 


having  been  pre\  iously  converted  into  a  potas- 
sium salt,  the  latter  being  heated  with  caustic 
potash,  alizarin  is  obtained.  The  details  of 
these  two  processes  will  be  found  set  forth  in 
the  terms  of  the  patent  taken  out  by  Messrs 
Caro,  Graobe  and  Liebermann,  further  cu. 

The  following  method  of  preparing  alizarin 
from  anthracensD  paranaphthalene  and  their 
homologues  is  by  Girard.  Tbe  material 
used  is  that  which  distils  between  290°  and 
360° ;  it  is  purified  by  distillation  and  pressure, 
the  portion  which  passes  over,  between  300° 
and  305°,  being  collected  separately.  This 
luixture  is  treated  with  potassium  chlorate 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  tctra-chlorinated  products.  These  arc 
oxidised  either  by  nitric  acid  in  the  water 
bath,  or  by  a  metallic  oxide  (red  or  brown  oxide 
of  lead),  and  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid.  In  the 
first  place  a  mixture  of  dichloranthraqiiinine 
and  chloride  of  chloroxyauthranyl  arc  ob- 
tained. These  substances  are  treated  in  pre- 
sence of  a  metallic  oxide  (oxide  of  zinc,  oxide 
of  copper,  or  litharge),  with  an  alcoholie 
solution  of  sodium  acetate.  The  metallic 
oxide  removes  the  hi^t  atom  of  chlorine  from 
the  sodium  chloroxyanthranilate,  and  converts 
it,  like  the  dichloranthraquinine,  into  alizarin. 
The  purification  is  cH'ected  by  means  of  ben- 
zine, petroleum,  ic,  which  dissolve  out  the 
foreign  matters,  and  by  successive  precipita- 
tion from  the  alkaline  solutions  by  mineral 
acids.  The  foreign  matters  may  also  be 
separated  by  means  of  a  little  alum,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  work  with  neutral  poia^li  or 
soda  salts. 

Another  method  for  th^  preparation  ot 
alizarin  has  been  patented  by  Dale  and  Schor- 
lemmer.  It  is  as  follows  :  1  part  of  anthra- 
cen is  boiled  with  4  to  10  parts  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  then  diluted  with  water,  and 
the  solution  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
calcium,  barium,  potassium,  or  sodium.  The 
resulting  sulphates  having  been  removed  by 
filtration  or  crystallisation,  the  solution  is  heated 
to  between  180°  and  200'  with  causticpotash  or 
soda,  to  which  a  quantity  of  potassium  nitrate 
or  chlorate  has  been  added,  about  equal  in 
weight  to  the  anthracen,  as  long  as  a  blue- 
violet  colour  is  thereby  produced.  From  this 
product  the  alizarin  is  separated  in  the  usual 
way  by  precipitation  with  an  acid.  Several 
other  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  the 
preparation  of  artificial  alizarin. 

The  specification  of  Messrs  Caro,  Graebe, 
and  Liebermann,  and  dated  June  25th,  1869. 
was  the  first  which  was  taken  out  in  England, 
We  quote  it  here  because  it  enters  more  fully 
into  detail  than  any  of  the  others. 

"  Our  invention  is  carried  into  effect  by 
means  of  either  of  the  two  processes  which  we 
will  proceed  to  describe. 

"  In  the  one  process  we  proceed  as  follows 
— We    take   about   one   part  by    weight   of 
anthraquinone  and  about  three  parts  by  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  about  specific  gravity  of 
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1'488,  and  introduce  the  same  into  a  retort, 
wliich  may  be  made  of  glass,  or  porcelain,  or 
of  any  other  material  not  easily  acted  upon 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  contents  are  then 
to  be  lieated  up  to  about  260°  Centigrade,  and 
the  temperature  is  maintained  until  the 
mixture  is  found  no  longer  to  contain  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  unaltered  anthra- 
quinone.  The  completion  of  this  operation 
may  be  ascertained  or  tested  by  withdraw- 
ing a  small  portion  of  the  product  from 
time  to  time,  and  continuing  the  operation  at 
the  high  temperature  until  such  product  upon 
being  diluted  with  water  is  found  to  form  a 
substantially  perfect  solution,  thereby  indi- 
cating that  the  anthraquinone  has  become 
either  entirely  or  in  greater  part  converted 
into  the  desired  product.  The  products  thus 
obtained  are  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  are 
diluted  with  water ;  carbonate  of  lime  is  then 
added  in  order  to  neutralise  and  remove  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  solu- 
tion ;  the  mixture  is  then  filtered,  and  to  the 
filtrate  carbonate  of  potash,  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  by  preference  in  solution,  is  to  be  added 
until  carbonate  of  lime  is  no  longer  precipi- 
tated ;  the  mixture  is  then  filtered,  and  the 
clear  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  by 
which  means  the  potash  or  soda  salts  of 
the  sulpho-acids  of  anthraquinone  are  ob- 
tained, and  which  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
following  manner  : — We  take  about  one  part 
by  weight  of  this  product,  and  from  two  to 
three  parts  by  weight  of  solid  caustic,  soda,  or 
potash ;  water  may  be  added  or  not,  but  by 
preference  we  add  as  much  water  as  is 
necessary  >to  dissolve  the  alkali  after  admix- 
ture ;  we  heat  the  whole  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
and  the  heating  operation  is  continued  at  a 
temperature  of  from  about  180°  to  260°  Centi- 
grade, for  about  one  hour,  or  until  a  portion 
of  the  mixture  is  found  upon  withdrawing 
and  testing  it  to  give  a  solution  in  water,  which 
being  acidulated  with  an  acid,  for  example, 
sulphuric  acid,  will  give  a  copious  precipitate  of 
the  colouring  mECtters.  The  heating  operation 
having  been  found  to  have  been  continued  for  a 
sufScient  time,  the  resulting  products  are  then 
dissolved  in  water,  and  we  either  filter  or 
decant  the  solution  of  the  same,  from  which 
we  precipitate  the  colouring  matters  or 
artificial  alizarin,  by  means  of  a  mineral  or 
organic  acid,  such,  for  example,  as  sulphuric  or 
acetic  acid.  The  precipitated  colouring 
matters  thus  obtained  are  collected  in  a  filter 
or  otherwise,  and  after  having  been  washed 
may  be  •  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing 
and  printing,  either  in  the  same  way  as  pre- 
parations of  madder  are  now  used  or  other- 
wise. 

"  In  carrying  ont  our  other  process  we  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — We  take  about  one  part  by 
weight  of  anthracene  and  about  four  parts  by 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  of 
about  l'84i8,  and  the  mixture  being  contained 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  is  heated  to  a  temperature 


of  about  100°  Centigrade,  and  which  tempera- 
ture is  to  be  maintained  for  the  space  of 
about  three  hours;  the  temperature  is  then 
to  be  raised  to  about  150°  Centigrade,  which 
temperature  is  to  be  maintained  for  about  one 
hour,  or  until  a  small  portion  of  the  product 
when  submitted  to  tlie  two  subsequent  pro- 
cesses  hereinafter  described  is  found  to 
produce  the  desired  colouring  matters;  we 
then  allow  the  result  obtained  by  this  opera- 
tion to  cool,  and  dilute  it  with  water,  by 
preference  in  the  proportion  of  about  three 
times  its  weight.  To  the  solution  thus  ob- 
tained we  add  for  every  part  of  anthracene  by 
weight  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
previous  operations,  from  about  two  to  three 
parts  by  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
preferring  to  employ  an  excess,  and  we  boil 
the  whole  strongly  for  some  time,  and  in 
order  fully  to  ensure  the  desired  degree  of 
oxidatiou  the  mixture  may  be  subsequently 
concentrated,  and  by  preference  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  heat  be  continued  until  a 
small  portion  of  the  oxidised  product,  when 
submitted  to  the  subsequent  processes  herein- 
after described  will  produce  the  desired 
colouring  matters.  We  then  neutralise  and 
remove  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  this 
mixture,  and  at  the  same  time  precipitate  any 
oxides  of  manganese  that  may  be  held  in 
solution,  by  adding  an  excess  of  caustic  lime, 
which  we  use  by  preference  in  the  form  of 
milk  of  lime,  and  we  add  the  same  until  the 
mixture  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  We  then 
filter,  and  add  to  the  filtrate  carbonate  of 
potash  or  soda,  until  there  is  no  further  pre- 
cipitation of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  solution 
is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  we  thus  obtain  the  potash  or  soda  salts 
of  what  we  call  the  sulpho-acids  of  anthra- 
quinone. 

"  In  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  oxi- 
dised products  thus  obtained  into  colouring 
matters,  or  into  what  we  call  artificial 
alizarin,  we  proceed  as  follows : — We  take  one 
part  by  weight  of  this  product,  and  from  two 
to  three  parts  by  weight  of  solid  caustic  soda 
or  potash,  and  water  may  be  added  or  not, 
but  by  preference  we  add  as  much  water  as 
may  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  alkali.  After 
admixture  we  heat  the  whole  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  and  continue  the  heating  operation 
at  a  temperature  of  about  180°  to  about  260° 
Centigrade  for  about  one  hour,  oruntil  a  portion 
of  the  mixture  is  found  to  give  a  solution  in 
water,  which  upon  acidulation  with  an  acid, 
for  example,  sulphuric  acid,  is  found  to  give 
a  copious  precipitate  of  the  colouring  matters. 
The  heating  operation  having  been  found  to 
have  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  we 
then  dissolve  the  product  in  water,  and  either 
filter  or  decant  the  solution  of  the  same,  from 
which  we  precipitate  the  colouring  matters 
or  artificial  alizarin  by  means  of  a  mineral  or 
organic  acid,  such,  for  example,  as  sulphuric 
or  acetic  acid.    The    precipitated    colouring 
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maUcra  thus  obtained  are  collected  on  a  filter  or 
othenvise,  and  after  having  been  washed  may 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  and 
printing,  either  ia  the  same  way  as  prepara- 
tions of  madder  are  now  used  or  other- 
wise. 

"  Instead  of  acting  npon  antbracen  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  density  before 
mentioned,  fuming  sulphuric  acid  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  we  prefer  to  use  the  ordinary  kind 
before  described. 

"  In  order  to  effect  the  process  of  oxidation, 
before  referred  to,  other  oxidising  agents  may 
be  used  in  the  place  of  the  oxide  of  manganese, 
before  mentioned,  such,  for  example,  as  peri- 
oxide  of  lead,  or  chromic,  nitric,  or  other 
acids  capable  of  effecting  the  desired  oxidation 
may  be  employed." 

Mr  W.  H.  Perkin's  patent  is  similar 
in  principle  to  that  of  Messrs  Caro,  Graebe, 
nnd  Liebermann,  and  is  dated  only  one  day 
later. 

Tlie  following  is  an  outline  of  a  patent  taken 
out  in  France  in  May,  1869,  by  MM.  Brcenner 
nnd  Gutzkon,forthe  manufacture  of  artificial 
alizarin.  One  part  of  antliracen  is  heated 
with  two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-3  to 
1"5.  The  anthraquinone  thus  produced  is 
washed  and  dissolved  at  a  moderate  heat  in 
sulphuric  acid.  Mercuric  nitrate  is  now  added, 
which  converts  the  anthraquinone  into  alizarin. 
The  mass  thus  formed  is  dissolved  in  an  excess 
of  alkali,  which  precipitates  the  oxide  of 
mercury,  and  retains  the  colouring  matters  in 
solution.  The  alkaline  liquor  is  decanted  and 
neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate thus  formed  is  washed  and  collected. 
If  not  quite  pure  the  treatment  with  alkali 
must  be  repeated.  (The  complete  specification 
of  this  patent  is  published  in  the  '  Moniteur 
Scientlfique,'  vol.  xi,  p.  865.) 

In  England  h  large  quantity  of  artificial 
alizarin  is  manufactured  by  the  process  of  Mr 
Perkin,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  madder 
and  madder  extract,  in  Turkey  red  dyeing  and 
topical  styles.  The  largest  makers  of  artificial 
alizarin  on  the  continent  are  Messrs  Gessert 
Frires,  of  Ebelfort,  Messrs  Maister,  Lucius 
and  Co.,  of  Hsechst,  near  Frankfort,  and  the 
Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabric,  Mannheim. 
The  following  recipes  for  printing  with  arti- 
ficial alizarin  are  extracted  from  Mr  Crookes' 
'  Practicnl  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico 
Printing' ; 

Rbds. 

5  lbs.  alizarin  paste  (10  per  cent.) ; 

16  lbs.  thickening ; 

1  lb.  acetate  of  alumina,  at  15°  Tw. ; 

i  lb.  acetate  of  lime,  at  25°  Tw. 

Pinks. 

The  above  diluted  with  2  or  3  parts  of 
thickenin:;. 

For  double  printing,  when  deep  red  is 
printed  on  first,  the  goods  must  be  steamed 
one  hour  before  the   second   printing  takes 


place.  After  the  second  printing  the  goods 
are  again  steamed  for  one  hour,  and  aged  fur 
twenty-four  hours;  they  are  then  paised 
through  one  of  the  followino;  baths,  at  from 
120  to  140  F.,  remaining  in  the  bath  not  longer 
than  1  to  IJ  minute : — 

250  gals,  water ; 

60  Ibi.  chalk ; 

3  lbs.  tin  crystals. 

Or,  250  gals,  water ; 
40  lbs.  chalk ; 
10  lbs.  arseniate  of  soda. 

The  goods  are  then  washed,  and  cleaned  a^ 
foUo.vs; — 
Take,  for  10  pieces  of  fifty  yards  each, — 
1st.  Soaping  at  120"  F.,  3  lbs.  soap  ; 

i  lb.  tin  crystals. 
2nd.  Soaping  iit  160°  F.,  3  lbs.  soap  ; 
3rd.  Soaping  at  175°  F.,  3  lbs.  soap. 
Wash  between  each  soaping. 

Red  fob  Mosucs. 
8  lbs.  alizarin  paste  (10  per  cent.) ; 
10  quarts  thickening ; 
9^  oz.  nitrate  of  alumina,  at  23°  T» . ; 
19  oz.  acetate  of  alumina,  at  15'  Tw. ; 
13  oz.  acetate  of  lime,  at  25°  Tw. 

Or,  10  lbs.  alizarin  paste  (10  per  cent.)  ; 
10  quarts  thickening ; 
13  oz.  nitrate  of  alumina,  at  23°  Tw. ; 
19  oz.  acetate  of  alumina,  at  15°  Tw. ; 
16  oz.  acetate  of  lime,  at  25°  Tw. 

Another  Rbd  wituoctt  Oil. 
8i  lbs.  alizarin  paste  (10  per  cent.) ; 
oi  lbs.  acetic  acid,  at  12°  Tw. ; 
3^  lbs.  wheat  flour ; 

5  pints  water. 

Boil  well  and  stir  till  cold  ;  then  add — 

1  lb.  acetate  of  lime,  at  29°  Tw. ; 

2  lbs.  nitrate  of  alumina,  at  23'  Tiv. ; 

3  lbs.  hyposulphite  of  lime,  at  13°  Tw. 

PtTBPLE. 

3  lbs.  alizarin  paste  (10  per  cent.) ; 
10  quarts  purple  thickening ; 

6  oz.  pyrolignite  of  lime,  at  18°  Tw. ; 
12  oz.  acetate  of  lime,  at  25°  Tw. 

The  printed  goodi  are  steamed  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  aged  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours.  They  are  then  padded  in 
the  chalk  and  arseniate  of  soda  bath ;  after 
which  they  are  washed  and  soaped  in  a  single 
soap-bath  without  tin  crystals;  and,  if  need- 
ful, cleaned  in  a  weak  solution  of  bleachin;; 
powder, 

THtCKBNINa  FOK  REDS. 

12  lbs.  wheat  starch ; 

40  quarts  water ; 

4  quarts  acetic  acid,  9'  Tw. ; 

li  lbs.  gum  ti-agacanth ; 

2  Ib^.  olive  oil. 
Boil  well  together,  and  stir  till  cold. 
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TnicEENiNa  roB  Pueplb. 
10  lbs.  starch ; 
27  quarts  water ; 
3  quarts  acetic  acid ; 
IJ  lbs.  gum  tragacanth; 
2  lbs.  olive  oil. 
Boil  well  together,  and  stir  till  cold. 
Tlie  mordants  in  the  above  recipes  are  pre- 
pared as  follows : 

Acetate  oe  AiuMiirA. 
Stir  30  lbs.  of  hydrate  of  alumina  into  six 
quarts  of  acetic  acid,  warm,  filter,  and  reduce 
to  the  specific  gravity  required. 

The  hydrate  of  alumina  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 73  lbs.  of  alum  in  100  gals,  of  water, 
and  62  lbs.  soda  in  100  gals,  of  water.  The 
two  solutions  are  mixed,  this  precipitate  is 
washed  eight  times  by  decantation,  collected 
on  a  filter  and  pressed.  It  must  be  dissolved 
on  the  filter  before  it  gets  dry. 

NiiEATE  OE  Alumina. 
2  lbs.  nitrate  of  lead; 
2  lbs.  alum ; 
2  quarts  water. 
Dissolve  and  filter  ofE  the  liquid  from  the 
precipitate,  and  dilute  to  proper  standard. 

The  reds  are  turned  more  yellow  by  nitrate 
than  by  acetate  of  alumina,  and  when  the 
former  is  used  more  acetate  of  lime  is  taken 
in  addition. 

Acetate  oe  Limb. 
A  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  at  25°  Tw, 
contains  25  per  cent,  of  acetate  of  lime; 
generally  I'^th  of  the  weight  of  alizarin  paste 
is  required;  but  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
alizarin  it  is  safer  to  ascertain,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  amount  needed. 

Bhown. 

13i  lbs.  alizarin  paste  (15  per  cent.) ; 

9  quarts  thickening ; 

2  lbs.  nitrate  of  alumina,  at  29°  Tw. ; 

15  oz.  acetate  of  alumina,  at  19°  Tw. ; 

15  oz.  red  prussiate  potash,  dissolved  in 
water ; 

1  lb.  1  oz.  acetate  of  lime,  at  29°  Tw. 
To  obtain  a  yellower  shade,  for  every  quart 
of  mixed  colour,  1  oz.  bark  liquor,  at  30°  Tw., 
may  be  added. 

Old  spoiled  red  colours  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  browns  by  adding  per 
quart,  |  oz.  to  1  oz.  red  prussiate,  dissolved 
in  water. 

ALKALI.  Syn.  Aleali,  Fr.  j  Langen- 
SALZ,  Ger.  This  word  has  been  used  in  various 
senses,  but  is  now  usually  applied  to  four  sub- 
stances only,  viz.  the  hydrates  of  potassium, 
sodium,  lithium,  and  ammonium  (the  latter 
being  supposed  to  exist  in  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ammonia).  In  a  more  general  sense 
it  is  applied  to  the  hydrates  of  barium,  stron- 
tium, and  calcium,  which,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, are  called  the  alkaline  earths.    The 


following  properties  are  characteristic  of  the 
alkalies :— (1)  They  are  soluble  in  water,  the 
alkalies  proper  more  so  than  the  alkaline  earths. 

(2)  They  change  the  hue  of  many  vegetable 
colouring  matters;  thus,  they  turn  reddened 
litmus  blue,  yellow  turmeric  brown,  and  syrup 
of  violets  and  infusion  of  red  cabbage  green. 

(3)  They  neutralise  the  strongest  acids.  (4) 
Th  ey  precipitate  most  of  the  heavy  metals  from 
solutions  of  their  salts  as  hydrates  or  oxides. 
(5)  They  saponify  the  fixed  oils  and  fats.  (6) 
They  exert  a  caustic  or  corrosive  action  on 
animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

ALKALI  ACTS.  The  principal  alkali  Act  is 
the  26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  24,  amended  by  37 
and  38  Vict.,  c.  43,  the  amended  Act  having 
come  into  operation  in  1875. 

Every  alkali  work  must  he  carried  on  so  as 
to  ensure  the  condensation  of  not  less  than 
95^  of  muriatic  acid  evolved  therein ;  and  it 
must  be  so  condensed  that  in  each  cubic  foot 
of  air,  smoke,  or  chimney  gases,  escaping  from 
the  works  into  the  atmosphere,  there  is  not 
contained  more  than  one  fifth  part  of  a  grain 
of  muriatic  acid.  Penalty  for  first  conviction, 
£50 ;  for  second  and  other  offences,  £100,  or 
less  (26  and  27  Vict.,c.  124,  =.  4j  37  and  38 
Vict.,  c.  43,  s.  4). 

The  owner  of  every  alkali  work  is  also 
bound  "  to  use  the  best  practicable  means  of 
preventing  the  discharge  into  the  atmosphere 
of  all  other  noxious  gases  arising  from  such 
work;  or  of  rendering  such  gases  harmless 
when  discharged." 

The  noxious  gases  are  defined  to  be  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphurous  acid  (except  that  arising  from 
the  combustion  of  coals),  nitric  acid,  or  other 
noxious  oxides  of  nitrogen,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  chlorine  (37  and  38  Vict.,  c.  43,  ss.  5 
and  8). 

The  owner  is  liable  for  any  offence  against 
the  Alkali  Acts,unless  he  prove  that  the  ofEence 
was  committed  by  some  agent,  servant,  or 
workman,  and  without  his  knowledge,  in  which 
ease  the  agent,  &c.,  is  liable  (26  and  27  Vict., 
c.  124,  s.  5). 

Every  alkali  work  must  be  registered ; 
penalty  for  neglect  £5  per  day  (ibid.,  s.  6). 

Powers  are  given  to  owners  to  make  special 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  their  workmen 
(ibid.  s.  13). 

ALKALIM'ETRT.  Syn.  Alkalimb'teia.L.  ; 
Alcahm^ibie,  Fr.  In  chemistry,  the  estima- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  commercial  alka- 
lies; the  art  or  process  of  determining  the 
quantity  or  proportion  of  pure  caustic  alkali, 
or  of  its  carbonate,  in  any  given  sample  or 
simple  solution.  It  is  the  reverse  of  '  acidi- 
metry ;'  and  it  should  be  understood  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  alkalies  occurring  under  any 
other  form  or  condition  than  those  just  men- 
tioned. Alkalimetric  assays  are  now  also 
frequently  and  conveniently  extended  to  the 
estimation  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  their 
carbonates,  as  hereafter  noticed. 

AllcaUmetrical  processes.    These,  like  those 
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of  'aciJimctry,'  are  for  the  most  part  founded 
oa — the  cap;iuity  of  the  bases  to  saturate  acids 
— the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  dry  car- 
bonic acid  liberated  from  a  given  weight  of  an 
alkiiline  carbonate  under  the  influence  of  a 
stronger  acid;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  pure 
alkalies,  the  sp.  gr.  of  their  solutions.  From 
any  one  of  these  results  the  exact  amount  of 
alkali,  or  of  alkaline  carbonate,  present  in  a 
sample,  is  easily  found  or  calculated.  These 
processes  are,  indeed,  precisely  similar  to  those 
described  under  AoiDiMBiaT;  but  here  the 
unknown  quantity  sought  is  the  alkali,  instead 
of  the  acid. 

Assay.  The  baitflg  is  drawn  from  as  near 
the  centre  of  the  cask  containing  the  alkali  as 
possible,  and  at  once  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle, which  is  then  closely  corked  up  and  num- 
bered. Before  proceeding  to  the  assay,  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  are  thrown  on  a  piece  of  dry 
paper,  the  lumps  crushed  small,  and  the  whole 
reduced  to  coarse  powder  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  number  of  grains  required  for  the 
trial  are  then  at  once  weighed,  placed  in  a 
phial  or  small  glass  tube,  and  agitated  with 
about  i  oz.  of  hot  water.  After  a  short  time 
allowed  for  repose,  the  clear  liquid  is  poured 
ofE  into  a  beaker-glass  or  other  vessel  in  which 
the  trial  is  to  bo  made.  This  process  is  re- 
peated with  a  second  and  a  third  quantity  of 
water,  or  until  nothing  soluble  remains,  shown 
by  the  last  washings  not  affecting  the  colour 
of  turmeric  paper.  The  greatest  care  must 
here  be  taken  not  to  waste  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  the  liquid,  which  would  render  the 
results  inaccurate. 

To  the  solution  in  the  beaker-glass  a  little 
solution  of  litmus  is  added,  unless  the  acid  is 
tinted  with  it  when  it  is  unnecessary.  The 
solution  is  now  heated  until  near  its  boiling 
point,  and  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  porcelain 
put  behind  it,  to  better  show  up  the  changes 
of  colour.  The  alkaline  solution  is  now  treated 
with  the  standard  test-acid,  which  is  poured 
carefully  from  an  alkalimetcr  or  Molir's  bu- 
rette, until  the  solution,  after  turning  a  purple 
red,  suddenly  assumes  a  pink  colour.  Neu- 
tralisation being  thus  effected,  the  operator 
allows  the  sides  of  the  alkalimeter  or  burette 
to  drain,  and  then  either  '  reads  off'  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  which  have  been  consumed,  or 
(if  using  the  test-acid  by  weight)  determines 
the  quantity  by  again  weighing  the  alkali- 
meter.  The  common  practice  is  to .  allow  two 
drops  (=ith  of  an  alkalimetricnl  division  by 
VOLUME,  or  2  gr.  .by  weight)  for  over- 
saturatiou,  which  is,  therefore,  deducted  from 
the  '  observed  quantity '  of  the  test-liquor 
employed. 

In  testing  solutions  of  the  pure  or  caustic 
ALKALIES,  the  colour,  on  neutralisation,  sud- 
denly changes  from  blue  to  pink  nr  red,  without 
any  mterraediate  vinous  or  purple  colour  being 
produced. 

The  quantity  of  test-acid  used  gives  the 
absolute  or   per-centago   composition  of  the 


sample  examined,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  test -acid  used. 

Standard  Acids.  The  various  test-aciils  in 
use  as  described  below,  each  being  used  by 
different  operators  as  they  think  best. 

The  most  convenient  test-acid,  or  normal 
solution,  both  for  commercial  and  chemical 
assays,  is  perhaps  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
when  intended  to  be  used  volumetbicallt, 
has  the  sp.  gr.  1'032  at  60°  Pahr.,  and  con- 
tains in  100  alkalimetrical  divisions  1000  water- 
grains  measure,  or  1  litre,  exactly  49  gr.  (or 
grammes)  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  when  in- 
tended to  be  used  oeavimbteicalit,  or  by 
weight,  has  the  sp.  gr.  1033,  and  contains  in 
1000  gr.  (or  grammes)  weight  exactly  49  gr. 
(grammes)  of  sulphuric  acid;  and,  in  both 
cases,  consequently  corresponds  to  1  equiv.  of 
every  other  base.  These  dilute  acids  are  easily 
prepared  by  mixing  1  pai-t  of  the  concentrated 
acid  with  11  or  12  parts  of  distilled  water ; 
the  precise  quantity  depending  on  the  strength 
of  the  acid  employed,  and  must  be  so  arranged 
that  1000  grains  shall  exactly  neutralise  1000 
grains  of  water  containing  53  grains  of  pure 
anhydrous  sodium  carbonate. 

This  acid  (as  well  as  all  those  hereafter  men- 
tioned) may  be  kept  faintly  tinged  with  litmus, 
which  is  often  more  convenient  than  tinf^iiig 
the  alkaline  solution  at  the  time  of  making'  the 


It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  every  alkali- 
meter  division  of  the  first  of  the-above  acids, 
and  every  10  gr.  of  the  second,  represent  the 
xJuth  part,  or  IJ  of  alkali  whenever  the  equiva- 
lent weight'  of  the  latter  is  taken  for  the  assay. 
Every  1-lOth  part  of  an  alkalimeter-division 
(or  every  drop),  and  every  grain  weight  (wlien 
a  Schiister's  alkalimeter  is  employed)  then 
respectively  represents  the  tV  of  I3!  ""fl  tl's 
result  sought  is  obtained  without  the  necessity 
of  any  calculation. 

This  is  obvious — for  if  the  equivalent  of  a 
pure  alkali  or  of  its  carbonate  (t.  e.  one  of 
100^)  requires  an  equiv.  (100  all<alimeter- 
divisions,  or  1000  gr.)  of  test-acid  to  saturate 
it,  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  of  75j,  50J, 
or  25  J,  will  respectively  require  only  75,  60,  or 
25  divisions,  or  750,  500,  or  250  gr. ;  aud  so 
of  other  strengths  in  proportion.  The  only 
precaution  necessary  is  always  to  take  the 
standard  weight  for  the  assay  answering  to 
the  equiv.  of  the  denomination  of  the  per- 
centage result  sought.  Thus,  in  testing  a  car- 
bonate of  potash,  we  may  either  wish  to  deter- 
mine its  per-centage  richness  in  'dry  car- 
bonate,' or  in  'pure  potassa,'  the  latter  beinij 
usually  the  case.  To  obtain  the  first,  we  must 
take  69  gr.  for  the  assay ;  and  to  obtain  the 
second,  47  gr.  With  CAUSTIC  alkalies,  or 
mixtures  containing  them,  the  weight,  in 
grains,  taken  for  the  assay,  must  always  cor- 
respond to  the  equiv.  of  the  pure  base.  See 
Table  II,  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

In  commercial  assays,  when  100  gr.  (or  some 
1  See  Table  II,  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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aliquot  part  thereof)  are  taken  for  trial,  the  per- 
centage result  is  obtained  from  the  number  of 
alkalimeter-divisions,  or  the  number  of  grains, 
of  the  test-acid  consumed,  by  the  common  Rule 
of  Proportion.  Thus : — A  crude  sample  of  pot- 
ash having  taken  90  alkalimeter-divisions  ol 
test-acid  to  neutralise  it,  would  contain— 

100  :  47  :  :  90  :  42-30 
or  nearly  42J  per  cent,  of  pure  potassa.  If 
only  50,  25,  or  20  gr.  are  tested,  the  result 
must,  of  course,  be  double,  quadruple,  &c., 
as  the  case  may  be.  Or  the  third  term  of  the 
proportion  may  be  multiplied  by  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  fraction  representing  the  aliquot 
part.  This,  in  the  case  of  50  gr.  (repeating 
the  above  example),  would  be — 

10  :  47  :  :  45  X  2  :  42-30^ 
as  before;   but  even  these   easy  calculations 
may  be  simplified,  as  is  shown  below. 

One  of  the  advantages,  and  not  the  least, 
attending  the  use  of  test-acids  corresponding 
to  equivalents,  ia,  that  by  means  of  the  simple 
Rule  of  Three,  the  per-centage  quantity  of 
alkali  may  be  found  whether  100  or  any  other 
number  of  grains  have  been  submitted  to  trial. 
For — The  weight  of  the  sample  tested  (in 
grains)  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  equiva- 
lent weight  of  the  alkali  under  examination, 
that  the  number  of  alkalimeter-divisions  or  of 
the  grains  of  test-acid  consumed  do  to  the  per- 
centage of  alkali  sought.  Thus,  with  a  sample 
of  33  gr.  of  pearlash  taking  35  alkalimeter- 
divisions  or  350  grains  (every  10  gr.  being= 
Ij)  of  test-acid  for  neutralisation,  this  would 
be— 

33  :  47  :  :  35  :  49-85^ 
or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  pure  potassa.  By 
substituting  the  equiv.  of  the  dry  carbonate  of 
potash  (69),  for  that  of  pure  potassa  used 
above,  the  quantity  of  that  article  correspond- 
ing to  the  same  weight  of  the  pure  alkali  may 
be  at  once  found.  Repeating  the  last  example 
this  will  be — 

33  !  69  :  :  35  :  73-18^ 
or  nearly  73J  per  cent.     The  same  applies  to 
all  the  alkaline  bases  and  their  carbonates. 

For  commercial  purposes,  there  is  used, 
amongst  others,  an  empirical  solution,  as  a 
test-acid  for  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  to 
save  the  necessity  of  calculation. 

This  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid  having  asp.  gr. 
of  about  1-071 ;  100  alkalimeter-divisions  (1000 
water-grains  measure)  exactly  saturate  100  gr. 
of  pure  potassa,  or  113  gr.  of  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  number  of  measures  con- 
sumed, read  off  by  mere  inspection  from  the 
scale  of  the  alkalimetcr,  gives  the  exact  per- 
centage of  alkali  in  the  sample  examined,  for 
POTASH  ;  and  by  multiplying  it  by  -66,  that 
for  SODA  also.  By  employing  -362  as  the 
multiplier,  it  gives  the  like  result  for  AMMONIA. 
In  fact,  occasionally,  in  order  to  save  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  calculation,  two  '  test-acids'  are 
frequently  employed — the  one  for  potash  and 
the  other  for  soda. 
These  are  made  by  diluting  sulphuric  acid  to 


a  sp.  gr.  of  near  1-071  and  1-086  respectively  ,- 
1000  grains,  by  measure,  of  the  first  neutralis- 
ing exactly  100  grains  of  pure  potassa,  or  113  ot 
pure  anhydrous  soda  carbonate,  and  the  latter 
neutralising  exactly  100  grains  of  pure  soda,  or 
171  gr.  of  pure  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate. 

There  is  another  system  of  preparing  stand- 
ard acids  by  means  of  a  Faraday's  alkalimeter. 
A  strong  acid  is  prepared  by  diluting  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-1268  at  60°,  and  455-7 
grains  exactly  neutralise  100  of  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  soda.   , 

The  glass  tube  here  referred  to,  and  known 
as  Faraday's  aiealimetee,  is  graduated  cen- 
tesimally,  in  the  usual  manner  j  but  opposite 
the  numbers  22-1,  48-62,  54-43,  and  65,  are 
cut  the  words  '  soda,' '  potassa,'  '  carbonate  of 
soda,'  and  'carbonate  of  potassa,'  to  indicate 
the  quantity  of  the  test-acid  to  be  employed 
f»r  each  of  these  substances.     (See  engr.)    It 
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is  used  by  pouring  the  test-liquor  into  it  until 
it  reaches  the  line  marked  against  the  alkali, 
or  carbonate,  under  examination,  the  remaining 
divisions  being  filled  up  with  pure  water,  and 
the  whole  well  mixed  by  placing  the  thumb  on 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  and  shaking  it  well. 
The  measure  of  the  resulting  dilute  acid  must 
then  be  very  carefully  observed,  and  more  water 
added,  if  required,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  zero 
(0)  or  1000  gr.  on  the  scale;  careful  agitation 
being  again  employed  as  before.  The  test- 
acid  thus  prepared  is  then  added,  with  the 
usual  precautions,  to  the  sample  until  exact 
neutralisation  is  effected.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed for  this  purpose,  read  off  from  the  gra- 
duated scale,  expresses  the  exact  per-centage 
of  the  pure  alkali,  or  of  its  oaebonate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  contained  in  the  sample 
examined,  provided  100  gr.  have  been  taken 
for  the  assay. 

Another  method  sometimes  used  is  that  of 
M.  Mohr,  and  practised  as  follows: — The 
alkaline  solution,  slightly  coloured  blue  with 
litmus,  is  strongly  supersaturated  with  a 
standard  acid  (sulphuric  or  oxalic)  of  known 
strength,  supplied  from  an  alkalimeter  in  the 
usual  manner;  the  last  traces  of  carbonic 
anhydride  being  removed  by  boiling,  shaking, 
blowing  into  the  flask,  and,  finally,  sucking 
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out  the  a!r.  A  standard  solntion  of  caustic 
soda  (of  a  strength  exactly  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  test-acid  already  used)  is  now 
cautiously  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
colour,  rendered  yellowish-red  by  the  acid, 
just  appenrs  of  a  light  blue.  The  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the 
test-alkali  and  of  the  test-acid  consumed,  ex- 
presses the  exact  quantity  of  acid  neutralised 
by  the  alkali,  and  hence  also  its  strength. 

Besides  the  above  methods,  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates are  analysed,  by  the  loss  of  carbonic 
anhydride  (carbonic  acid)  they  suffer,  by  being 
decomposed  by  a  strong  acid.  The  best  method 
in  use  is  that  of  MM.  Frescnius  and  Will,  and 
depenils  nn  the  same  principle,  and  is  performed 
in  a  similar  manner  and  in  a  similar  appa- 
ratus to  thiit  described  under  AcidimeteT; 
th^only  difference  being  that  here  the  uses  of 
the  small  tube  (e)  is  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  alkali  is  tested  under  the  form  of  carbonate, 
insteail  of  bicarbonate. 

Oper.  The  smaller  flask  (B)  is  about  half 
filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
sample  of  alkali,  in  solution  (under  the  form  of 
cuibonate),  being  placed  in  the  lurger  flask  (A), 
water  is  added  until  it  is  about  one  third  full. 
The  tubes  are  then  fitted  into  the  apparatus 
quite  iiir-tipfhl  j  the  end  of  the  tube  (6)  is 
fastened  with  a  piece  of  wax,  and  the  whole 
is  vciy  carefully  weighed.  The  apparatus 
is  now  removed  from  the  scales,  and  a  per- 
forated cork,  or  a  small  piece  of  india-rubber 
tube,  being  temporarily  applied  to  the  end 
of  the  tube  (A),  a  few  bubbles  of  air  are  sucked 
out  of  the  flask  (B)  by  means  of  the  lips ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  on  re- 
moving the  mouth  the  acid  in  (i?)  ascends 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube  (o).  If  in 
n  short  time  this  little  column  of  liquid 
maintains  its  height  in  the  tube,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  apparatus  is  perfectly  air-tight,  and 
as  it  should  be.  Suction  is  now  again  cau- 
tiously applied  to  the  tube  (A)  and  a  little  of 
the  acid  in  {B)  made  to  flow  over  into  the  flask 
{A),  the  quantity  being  proportionate  to  the 
vacuum  produced  by  suction,  and  capable  of 
being  regulated  at  will.  No  sooner  does  the 
acid  come  into  contact  with  the  carbonate 
in  the  flask  (A)  than  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  commences,  and  this,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  having  to  pass  through 
the  concentrated- sulphuric  acid,  is  rendered 
quite  dry  before  it  can  escape  by  the  tube  {d) 
into  the  atmosphere.  Whenever  the  efferves- 
cence flags,  a  little  more  acid  is  sucked  over, 
until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decom- 
posed ;  after  which  an  additional  quantity  is 
made  to  pass  into  {A),  so  as  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature considerably,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling all  the  gas  absorbed  by  the  fluid  during 
the  operation.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the 
wax  is  removed  from  the  aperture  (i),  and 
suction  applied  to  {h),  until  all  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  apparatus  is  replaced  by  atmo- 
spheric air.    The   whole   is  now    allowed  to 


cool,  and  (together  with  the  piece  of  wax  re- 
moved) is  again  accurately  weighed.  The  loss 
of  weight  gives  the  exact  amount  of  dry  car- 
bonic anhydride,  or  anhydrous  carbonic  acid, 
which  was  contained  in  the  specimen,  from 
which  the  weight  of  ptjee  alkali  is  readily 
estimated,  as  every  22  gr.  of  dry  carbonic 
acid  gas  evolved  represents  exactly  31  gr.  of 
pure  SODA,  47  gr.  of  pure  potassa,  &c.  &c.  j 
these  numbers  being  the  equivalents  of  the 
respective  substances  from  which  the  per- 
centage strength  may  be  found  by  the  rule  of 
proportion,  as  before  explained. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  100-gr.  sample  of 
carbonate  of  soda  which  has  lost  15J  gr.  of 
carbonic  acid,  by  the  assay,  this  would  be — 

22  :  31  :  :  15i  :  21-485 
or  nearly  21i  per  cent,  of  pure  soda.  If  53, 
the  equiv.  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  be 
taken,  instead  of  31  (the  ec|.  of  pure  soda), 
the  answer  would  have  been,  in  the  terras  of 
that  substance,  36-71i8J,  or  nearly  36J  per 
cent.  When  an  aliquot  part  of  100  gr.  has 
been  taken  for  the  assay,  either  the  result,  or 
tho  third  term  of  the  proportion,  must,  of 
course,  be  multiplied  by  the  denominator  and 
divided  by  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  re- 
presenting such  aliquot  part. 

By  multiplying  the  weight  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride lost,  by  the  numbers  opposite  the  names 
of  the  respective  alkalies  and  their  carbonates 
in  tho  second  column  of  the  following  Table  the 
equivalent  per-centage  value  of  the  carbonates 
examined  may  be  obtained  in  terms  con'espond- 
ing  to  the  various  denominations  named  therein, 
when  100  gr.,  or  any  aliquot  part  of  100  gr., 
have  been  tested ;  the  result,  in  the  latter  case, 
being,  of  course,  multiplied  as  before. 

By  taking  certain  standard  weights  for  the 
assay,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolved 
may  be  made  to  furnish  the  per-centajre 
strength  or  value  of  the  specimen  in  the  term- 
of  either  the  pure  or  carbonated  alkalies, 
whether  in  their  anhydrous  or  hydrated  state. 
The  numbers  in  the  second  column  of  the 
following  Talle  represent  the  quantity  in 
grains  and  decimal  parts  of  each  of  the  sub- 
stances uamed  in  the  first  column,  equivalent 
to  one  grain  of  carbonic  anhydride.  These 
numbers,  as  already  mentioned,  may  be  em- 
ployed as  factors  for  converting  any  numbers 
representing  grains  of  that  acid  into  the  equi- 
valents of  these  substances,  true  to  4  places  of 
decimals;  and  further,  they  fnrnish  us  with, 
the  data  for  determining  the  exact  number  of 
grains  which  must  be  tested,  so  that  the  loss 
of  weight  in  carbonic  anhydride  shall  at  once 
give  us  the  per-centage  richness  of  the  sample 
in  the  terms  of  the  denomination  for  which  it 
is  taken.  The  numbers  in  the  third  column  of 
the  Table,  formed  by  simply  moving  the 
decimal  point  of  the  numbers  in  the  second 
column  one  figure  further  to  the  right,  in- 
dicate the  weights  to  be  taken  for  the  assay, 
so  that  the  loss  of  weight,  reckoned  in  tenths 
of  a  grain,  exactly  represents  the  per-centage 
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strength  in  the  terma  sought.  The  weights 
corresponding  to  the  numbers  in  the  fifth 
column  give  the  same  results,  provided  the 
loss  of  weight  is  reckoned  in  quarter-grains  ; 
those  in  the  sixth  column  effect  the  same  when 
the  loss  of  weight  is  reckoned  in  half-grains ; 

Table  1.— Multipliers  and  Standard  Weights  for  the  Principal  Alkalies 
and  their  Carbonates.     (CoOLBT.) 


whilst  those  in  the  last  column  require  that 
the  gas  eliminated  should  be  counted  in  grams, 
and  are  simply  the  numbers  in  the  second 
column  of  the  TabU  multiplied  by  100,  or  re- 
produced by  moving  the  decimal  point  two 
figures  to  the  right. 


ill 

Quantity 

in  grains) 

to  be  taken,  50  that  the  per- 

centage 

value  of  the  sample  tested  shall  be  showu  1 

U-~S 

in  tlie  terms  of  an 

V  of  the  denominatiODS  eiven, 

£=  a 

by  the 

weitrht  of  the   evolved.  Carbonic  Acid 

NAMES,  &o. 

ill 

reckoned — 

in  tenths  ot  a  grain.  | 

"^ 

Tactors  or  M 
verting  tli 
bonic  acid 
Btreugtbs. 

A 

in 
quarter- 
grains. 

in 
half- 
grains. 

graios. 

1 

Wbole 
nnmbers 

and 
decimals. 

1 

Nearest 
common 
numbers. 

Ammonia  (pure,  gaseous)   . 

•77273 

7-727 

n 

19J 

38f 

77^ 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  (neutral,  anhy- 
drous). 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  (neutral,  crys- 

1-77273 

17-727 

17i 

44rV 

88| 

177i 

1-9773 

19-773 

19J 

49A 

98i 

197i 

tallised). 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (translu- 
cent). 
Bicarbonate  of  ammonia  (crystallised) 

2-6818 

26-818 

2611 

67J, 

I345IJ 

268i 

3-5909 

35-909 

35t°o 

89i| 

179f 

359si, 

POTASSA  (anhydrous)  .... 

2-1364 

21-364 

2H 

53i 

107 

213f 

Hydrate  of  potassa      .... 

2-54546 

25-455 

25t\ 

63f 

127i 

2544 

Carbonate  of  potassa  (anhydrous) 
„                  „        (granulated) 

3-1364 

31-364 

31| 

784 

157 

3134 

3-7727 

37-727 

374 

94A 

1881 

377i 

„                  „        (crystallised) 

3-9545 

39-545 

39| 

99 

198 

3954 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa  (crystallised)    . 

4-5454 

45-454 

45i 

113i 

2274 

4544 

Soda  (anhydrous)       .... 

1-4091 

14-09 

141*0 

35i 

704 

141 

Hydrate  of  soda          .... 

1-8182 

18-182 

18i 

454 

91 

182 

Carbonate  of  soda  (anhydrous)    . 

2-4091 

24-091 

24.^ 

60i 

1204 

241 

„                „      (crystallised)  . 

8-5 

65- 

65 

1624 

325 

650 

Sesquicarbonate  of  soda  (dry;  theore- 

2-9091 

29091 

29tV 

724 

145 

290 

tical). 

„     (Ph.  L.,  1836) 

3-7273 

37-273 

37i 

93i 

1864 

373 

„                      „     (average  com- 

3-7954 

37-954 

38 

941 

189i 

3794 

mercial). 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  (crystallised) 

3-8182 

38-182 

38^. 

954 

191 

382 

LiTHTA  (pure,  anhydrous)  . 

-6818 

6-818 

6if 

17^'a 

34-,V 

68^ 

Baetta  (pure,  caustic) 

3-4773 

34-773 

34^ 

m 

1731 

347i 

Lime  (pure,  caustic)   .... 

1-2727 

12-727 

I2i 

3U 

63| 

127i 

MAaNESiA  (pure,  anhydrous) 

-90909    9-091 

9T»r 

22i 

454 

91 

In  this  ingenious  method  of  alkalimetry 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole  of 
the  alkali  in  the  specimen  tested  should  be 
in  the  state  of  neutral  carbonate.  If  a  sample 
of  potash  contains  any  caustic  alkali  (as  the 
potashes  and  pearlash  of  commerce  generally 
do),  Fresenius  and  Will  direct  it,  previously  to 
being  tested,  to  be  triturated  with  its  own 
weight  of  pure  quartzose  sand,  and  about  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ; 
and  the  resulting  mixture,  placed  in  a  small 
iron   capsule,  or  a  porcelain  crucible,  to  be 


moistened  with  water,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat  until  it  becomes  quite  dry,  and  all  the 
ammonia  is  expelled.  If  the  sample  contains 
any  bicarbonate  or  sesquicarbonate,  it  must  be 
heated  to  dull  redness  before  being  placed  in 
the  apparatus  and  tested.  In  the  case  of  crude 
soda  (particularly  soda-ash),  the  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  should  be  equal  to  at 
least  one  half  the  quantity  operated  on.  With 
both  alkalies,  if  the  sample  contains  sulphides, 
sulphites,  or  hyposulphites,  the  same  method  is 
to  be  followed,  except  that  solution  of  ammonia. 
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instead  of  water,  is  to  be  employed  for  moist- 
ening the  powder.  To  remedy  the  error  which 
would  arise  from  the  apparent  amount  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  liberated  during  the  assay, 
being  swelled  by  the  disengagement  of  'sul- 
phuretted hydrogen '  or  sulphurous  acid  from 
these  substances,  a  small  quantity  of  neutral 
(»'.  e.  yellow)  chromnte  of  potash  may  be  added 
to  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  flask  {A) ;  by 
which  they  will  bo  converted  into  sulphates, 
sulphur,  aud  water,  which  will  remain  in  the 
apparatus,  the  carbonic  acid  only  being 
evolved.  "As  most  sorts  of  soda  of  commerce 
contain  one  or  other  of  the  substances  (just) 
named,  and  as  it  is  far  more  simple  to  add  at 
unce  some  chromatc  of  potassa  to  the  soda 
solution,  than  to  test  the  latter  for  either  of 
the  three  salts,  it  is  always  advisable  to  make 
it  a  rule,  in  the  examination  of  SODA,  to  add 
some  chromate  of  potassa."     (Fresenius.) 

If  the  sodium  or  other  carbonate  under 
analysis  contains  much  chloride,  the  addition 
of  more  sulphuric  acid  than  necessary  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  carbonic  anhydride  expelled 
by  gently  heating  over  a  warm  bath,  and  not 
by  the  addition  of  excess  of  acid. 

To  obviate  the  difficulties,  and  to  give 
groatiT  precision  and  delicacy  to  volumetrical 
assays,  the  iustlrumcnt  known  as  Mohr's  alea 


LIMETER,  or  Mohr's  BUEBITE,  and  which  is 
figured  in  the  margin,  may  be  employed.  By 
means  of  it  the  tost-acid  in  the  graduated 
tuDO  (o)  may  bo  added  to  the  alkaline  solution 
in  (f),  in  any  quiiutity  at  a  time,  however 
minute,  by  merely  pressing  the  handles  of  the 
clamp  (d)  with  the  thumb  and  finger.     The 


terminal  tube  (e)  has  its  lower  orifice  very 
small,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  burette  by 
means  of  a  small  piece  of  vulcanised  india- 
rubber  tube,  on  which  the  clarap  (d)  acts. 
(See  engr.)  The  iimer  cylindrical  part  of  the 
arm  (J)  is  lined  with  cork,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  glass  burette,  and  to  hold  it  the  more 
firmly. 

Generally  the  alkali  in  the  specimen  ex- 
amined may  be  in  either  the  oau-tic  or  car- 
bonated state,  or  it  may  consist  of  any  mixture 
of  caustic  alkali,  or  carbonates ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  accurate  results,  that 
it  should  be  free  from  sulphides,  sulphites, 
and  hyposulphites,  as  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon 
these  substances  as  well  as  on  carbonates. 
The  presence  of  chlorides  docs  not  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  the  assay,  unless  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  is  employed  than  that 
necessary  for  the  expulsion  of  the  absorbed 
carbonic  acid.  The  soda-ash  of  commerce 
generally  contains  all  these  substances  1  >esides 
common  salt,  sulpliate  of  soda,  and  insoluble 
matter,  which  do  not  interfere,  llough  samples 
of  POT-A3HE3  and  PEAKL-Asn  also  generally 
contain  some  sulphides,  though  not  a  large 
quantity.  Viirious  plans  have  been  proposed 
to  avoid  this  source  of  error.  The  best  is  that 
of  MM.  Fresenius  and  Will,  given  above,  in 
which  the  value  of  the  carbonates  is  estimated 
by  their  yield  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

The  difference  between  an  assiiy  of  a  sample 
of  the  unprepared  alkali  and  of  another  which 
has  been  treated  as  above,  indicates  the  quan- 
tity of  impurities  contained  in  them  under  the 
forms  just  referred  to.  The  presence  of  these 
substances  in  the  commercial  alkalies  may  be 
detected  by  the  following  tests : — 

Sulphides.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
causes  the  evolution  of  an  odour  like  that  of 
rotten  eggs.  The  sample  in  solution  yields 
a  black  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 
But  the  most  delicate  to»t  is  the  splendid 
violet-blue  colour  with  nitro-prusside  of 
sodium. 

Sulphites  and  Syposulphites.  A.  solution  of 
the  alkali,  insufficient  for  saturation,  being 
added  to  snlphuric  acid  tinged  reddish  yellow 
with  bichromate  of  potash,  occasions  a  greenish 
tinge  (owing  to  the  formation  of  oxide  of 
chromium),  when  these  are  present.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  a  clear  solution,  after 
some  time,  causes  a  turbidity  and  odour  of  sul- 
phurous anhydride. 

Chlorides  yield  u,  copious  curdy  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and 
rcprecipitated  by  excess  of  nitric  acid. 

The  amount  of  pure  caustic  alkali  in  a  sample 
of  alkali  is  best  determined  by  Fresenius's 
method,  as  follows : — The  total  amount  of  pure 
alkali,  both  caustic  and  carbonated,  expressed 
in  per-cents.  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate 
of  potassa,  is  ascertained  by  any  of  the  usual 
methods.  The  Apparent  quantity  of  alkali  per 
cent,  is  then  determined,  without  previous 
treatment  of  the   sample   with   carbonate  of 
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ammonia,  by  the  method  of  Will  and  Fresenius 
(p.  86).  The  difference  between  the  results 
indicates  the  per-centage  of  dry  caustic  alkali 
present ;  or  if  the  volumetric  method  be  in  use, 
it  can  be  often  fairly  estimated  by  adding  the 
first  portions  of  the  test-acid  very  gradually  to 
the  sample,  carefully  observing  the  effect. 
When  the  effervescence  at  length  commences 
the  weight  or  measure  of  the  test-liquor 
expended  shows  the  quantity  of  pure  caustic 
alkali  under  treatment  (nearly).  The  result 
depends  upon  the  fact,  that  little  or  no  car- 
bonic-acid gas  is  expelled  from  the  liquid  on 
the  addition  of  the  test-acid,  until  the  caustic 
portion  is  very  nearly  neutralised. 

The  quantity  of  watee  or  MOISTTJEE,  per 
cent.,  present  in  an  alkaline  carbonate,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  loss  of  weight  which  100  gr. 
suffer  on  gentle  ignition  in  a  loosely-covered 
iron  dish  or  platinum  crucible.  So  also  with 
samples  containing  caustic  alkali,  except  that 
here  the  water  of  hydration  ( =  1  equiv.  =  9) 
is  not  expelled  from  the  '  caustic'  portion,  and 
must  therefore  be  determined  by  calculation. 

Other  matters  deserving  the  serious  attention 
of  the  operator  are — hitting  the  exact  point  of 
neutralisation,  and — preparing  the  test-acids 
of  the  proper  strength.  The  method  of  effect- 
ing the  former  correctly  has  been  already 
referred  to  in  this  article,  and  is  also  fully 
noticed  under  Acetimetet  and  Acidimetey. 

Test- acids  may  be  very  simply  prepared  by 
gradually  diluting  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  proper 
strength ;  the  dilution  being  made  in  a  glass 
vessel  containing  a  '  hydrostatic  bead'  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  desired  specific  gravity 
of  the  dilute  acid.  When  the  proper  point 
is  reached,  and  the  mixture  has  again  acquired 
the  normal  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  the  bead 
rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  floats 
about  indifferently  in  the  middle  of  the  liquid. 
The  sp.  gr.  may  then  be  carefully  ascertained 
by  means  of  an  hydrometer  or  a  specific  gra- 
vity bottle ;  after  which  the  strength  must  be 
accurately  determined  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  of  either  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of 
soda  or  pure  caustic  soda.  An  acid  of  any  given 
strength  or  saturating  power  may  also  be  pre- 


pared in  the  following  manner : — 49  parts  of 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  sp.  gr. 
1-825,  contain  nearly  40  parts  or  1  equiv.  of  an- 
hydrous sulphuric  acid ;  if  we,  therefore,  wish 
to  prepare  a  dilute  acid  contain  ing  in  every  1000 
grains  weight,  or  measure,  exactly  1  equiv. 
of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  we  have,  only  to 
make  49  gr.  of  such  acid  up  to  100  gr.  weight 
or  measure  with  pure  water.  After  it  has  reco- 
vered the  proper  temperature,  its  sp.  gr.,  or 
rather  its  saturating  power,  must  be  carefully 
tried,  and,  if  necessary,  readjusted.  As,  how- 
ever, it  very  often  happens  that  the  oil  of 
vitriol  employed  is  not  so  strong  as  that  above 
referred  to,  it  is  better  first  to  test  its  strength 
with  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  to 
calculate  the  quantity  required  by  the  Rule 
of  Proportion.  Every  53  gr.  of  the  dry  car- 
bonate are  equal  to  40  gr.  of  '  dry  sulphuric 
acid.'  Suppose  we  find  the  oil  of  vitriol  to 
contain  only  72%  of  hydrated  acid,  then — 

100  :  40  :  :  72  :  55-55 

or,  instead  of  only  40  gr.,  fully  55i  gr.  will 
be  required,  which  are  to  be  made  up  with 
water  to  1000  gr.,  as  before.  Finally,  the  di- 
luted acid  must  be  very  carefully  re-tested,  and 
if  found  correct,  at  once  put  into  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle,  and  labelled,  for  use.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  to  ensure  the  test-liquid, 
whether  for  alkalies  or  acids,  being  of  the 
proper  strength,  of  which  the  specific  gravity 
alone  is  an  insuificient  proof.  In  practice, 
so  small  a  quantity  only  of  test-acid  as  that 
referred  to  above  is,  of  course,  seldom  made ; 
but  as  any  larger  quantities  are  mere  multiples 
of  the  smaller  one,  the  necessary  proportions 
to  be  employed  are  easily  calculated.  The 
common  plan  is  to  prepare  one  or  more  gallons 
or  quantities  of  10  lbs.  each,  and  to  preserve  the 
liquid  in  stoppered  green  glass  'Winchester- 
quart  bottles,'  so  that  it  may  be  always  ready 
for  use. 

Although,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  text, 
sulphuric  acid  is  generally  used  as  the  standard 
acid,  yet  oxalic  acid  in  pure  crystals  is  recom- 
mended by  M.  Miihr,  and  answers  admirably, 
and  is  prepared  and  used  exactly  in  the  same 
manner. 
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Gnina. 

22  Carbonic  anhydride  (dry). 

63  Oxalic  acid  (crystalliBed), 

49  Sulpliuric  acid  (liquid,  mono- 

tiydrated,  ep. 

gr.  1-8485). 

75  Tartaric  acid  (crystallised). 

1000  Dilute  sulpliuric  acid  (i>p.  f^r. 

1-033), 

Watcr-g;r. 

measure. 

1000      „  „  „      (sp.  gr. 

1-032), 


Tabie  II. — Alkalimetrical  Equivalent!. 
Grain). 
/ 17    Ammoitia  (pure  or  gaseous). 
43i  Carbonate  of  ammonia  (neutral,  hydratedV 
69    Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (Ph.  L. ;  trans- 
lucent, hydrated). 
79      Bicarbonate  of  ammonia  (crystallised). 
47      POTASSA  (anhydrous). 
66      Hydrate  of  potassa  (pure  caustic  potassa). 
69      Carbonate  of  potassa  (anhydrous). 

83  „  „    (granulated.commercial). 
87               „               „    (crystallised). 

100    Bicarbonate  of  potassa  (crystallised). 

31     Soda  (anhydrous). 

40    Hydrate  of  soda  (pure  caustic  soda). 

53    Carbonate  of  soda  (anhydrous). 
143  „  „      (crystallised). 

84  Bicarbonate  of  soda  (crystallised). 
83i  Sesquicarbonate  of  soda  (average  commercial). 
84    Bicarbonate  of  soda  (crystals,  or  cryst.  powder, 

free  from  moisture). 


15 
24 
37 


LlTHIA. 

Hydrate  of  lithia. 
Carbonate  of  lithia. 


76i  Baktta  (pure,  caustic). 
85^  Hydrate  of  baryta. 
98^  Carbonate  of  baryta. 
28    Lime  (pure,  caustic ;  i.  ?.  quick-lime). 
37    Hydrate  of  lime  (slaked  lime). 
50    Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk ;  marble). 
20    Magnesia  (pure,  calcined). 
42    Carbonate  ot  magnesia  (dry,  neutral). 
48i  „  '     „        (ordinary  commercial) 

52    Stbontia  (pure,  caustic). 
61    Hydrate  of  strontia. 
\^  74    Carbonate  of  strontia. 


ALKALOID.  St/n.  Veostable  Aleali, 
Oboanic  Base;  Alealoi'des  (pi.,  -ides,  or 
-IDJB),  L.;  Alcalo'idb,  Aloali  OEOANIQBB,  Fr. 
In  ehemittry,  a  name  commonly  given  to  any 
proximate  principle  of  vegetable  origin  pos- 
sessing alkaline  or  basic  properties,  however 
feeble.  In  its  most  extended  sense  the  term 
embraces  all  organic  bases,  whether  obtained 
from  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  or 
produced  arti6cially.  The  alkaloids  form  a 
numerous  and  important  class  of  bodies.  They 
exist  in  nature  nearly  always  in  the  form  of 
salts,  the  acid  being  often,  like  themselves, 
peculiar  to  the  plant,  or  class  of  plants,  in 
which  they  are  found;  whilst  the  medicinal 
activity  ot  the  latter,  in  most  cases,  almost 
entirely  depends  on  their  presence. 

Prep.  The  following  general  methods  of  pro- 
curing the  alkaloids  wUl  be  found  applicable 
to  such  as  full  directions  are  not  given  for 
under  their  respective  heads : — 

1.  (When  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water, 
non-volatile,  and  existing  in  the  plant  in  an 
insoluble  form.)  The  bruised  plant  is  boUed 
or  macerated  in  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  acetic  acid,  and  the  liquor,  after 
filtration,  is  neutralised  with  an  alkali  (am- 
monia, potassa,  lime,  or  magnesia) ;   the  re- 


sulting precipitate  is  purified  by  re-solution  in 
dilate  acid,  digestion  with  a  little  animal 
charcoal,  and  subsequent  crystallisation,  or 
re-precipitation  with  an  alkali;  or  the  first 
precipitate  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  once, 
or,  if  necessary,  several  times,  in  boiling 
alcohol,  which  yields  the  pure  alkaloid  either 
on  cooling  or  by  evaporation. 

2.  (When  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  non-volatile,  but  existing  in  the  plant  as  a 
soluble  salt.)  The  bruised  or  sliced  plant  is 
boiled  or  macerated  in  water,  and  the  Altered 
liquor  precipitated  and  otherwise  treated  as 
before. 

3.  (When  the  base  is  solubl?  in  water,  and 
non-volatile.)  An  infusion  made  with  very 
dilute  acid,  hydrochloric  or  acetic,  is  concen- 
trated by  a  gentle  heat;  and  the  residual 
liquor  treated  with  potassa  (or  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonia)  and  ether  conjointly; 
after  repose,  the  ethereal  solution  is  decanted 
and  evaporated.  For  those  alkaloids  which  are 
insoluble  in  ether  (as  morphia  and  cinchonia), 
the  previoiis  process  may  be  adopted. 

4.  (When  the  base  is  both  soluble  in  water 
and  volatile.)  The  vegetable,  in  a  braised  or 
divided  state,  or  its  e-xtract,  is  alkalised  with 
potassa  and  distilled;  the  distillate  is  neutral- 
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ised  with  dilute  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
carefully  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residuum 
is  next  digested  in  alcohol,  and  the  resulting 
tincture  agitated  with  potassa  and  ether,  the 
former  being  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to 
seize  on  all  the  acid ;  lastly,  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion thus  formed,  on  careful  evaporation,  leaves 
the  alkaloid  nearly  pure.  It  may  be  further 
purified  by  cautious  distillation. 

As  some  of  the  alkaloids  are  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  alkaline  precipitant,  over-saturation 
should  be  carefully  avoided;  or  the  precipitant 
may  be  used  under  the  form  of  carbonate  or 
bicarbonate.  When  lime  and  magnesia  are 
employed,  they  are  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
with  the  solution. 

Props.  Alcoholic  or  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
alkaloids  generally  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction 
with  vegetable  colours.  Like  the  alkalies,  also, 
they  combine  with  acids  to  form  salts  which, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  ordinary  phenomena  of  saline 
doable  decomposition.  Their  taste  is  usually 
intensely  bitter. 

The  majority  of  the  natural  alkaloids  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  and 
are,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  solid,  and  not 
volatile  without  decomposition.  Some  natural 
alkaloids  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  niti-o- 
gen  only;  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  The  greater  number 
of  the  artificial  alkalies  are  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  ;  some,  however,  con- 
tain oxygen  in  addition.  Alkaloids  have  also 
been  obtained  artificially,  in  which  nitrogen 
is  replaced  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  antimony, 
or  bismuth.  Most  of  the  alkaloids,  as  they  are 
obtained  in  the  free  state,  correspond  in  func- 
tion to  ammonia,  NH3,  rather  than  to  the 
fixed  alkalies;  that  is  to  say,  they  form  salts 
by  direct  union  with  acids,  without  elimination 
of  water  or  any  other  substance.  In  order  to 
make  them  strictly  comparable  to  the  fixed 
alkalies,  they  require,  like  ammonia,  the  ad- 
dition of  water  (H^O)  to  their  formulte;  they 
may  then  be  considered  as  hydrates  of  com- 
pound radicles  analogous  to  ammonium. 
Phyaiological  action.  The  alkaloids  gene- 
■  rally  possess  great  medicinal  power ;  some  of 
them  act  with  terrific  energy,  and  are  the 
most  violent  poisons  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Perfectly  pure  aconitia  is  about 
200  times  more  poisonous  than  arsenic,  and  at 
least  50  times  more  J)oisonou3  than  ordinary 
medicinal  prnssic  acid.  The  greater  number 
act  on  animals  in  the  same  way  as  the  plants 
which  produce  them,  provided  they  are  given 
in  proportionately  small  doses.  Many  of  them, 
when  judiciously  administered,  are  most  valu- 
able medicines. 

Fois.,  Ant.,  S;o,  Some  of  the  alkaloids  act 
as  narcotic  or  stupefying  poisons ;  others  are 
classed  with  the  narcotico-acrid  poisons,  or 
those  which  produce  both  narcotism  and 
irritation    of    the    parts   they  toucli.     The 


general  symptoms  produced  by  opium  and  its 
preparations  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  former ;  those  from  aconite  and  strychnia, 
of  the  latter.  In  large  doses  of  the  greater 
number,  narcotism  predominates;  in  smaller 
ones,  irritation;  they  are  rarely  coexistent.— 
Treatm.  No  common  antidote  to  the  eflects  of 
this  class  of  substances  has  yet  been  discovered. 
The  only  safe  treatment,  of  at  all  general 
application,  is  to  immediately  clear  the  stomach 
by  means  of  a  strong  and  quick-acting  emetic 
(as  sulphate  of  zinc),  or  the  stomach-pump, 
and  to  administer  copious  and  continued 
draughts  of  astringent  vegetable  solutions  (as 
of  tannin,  nut-galls,  oak-bark,  or  what  is 
always  at  hand — very  strong  tea  or  coffee). 
These  may  be  followed  by  or  combined  with  a 
smart  purge  of  castor  oil,  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  is  thoroughly  cleared  of  the  poison. 
M.  Bouchardat  strongly  recommends  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine,  3  gr.,  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
6  gr.,  in  pure  water,  16  fl.  oz.,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  opium,  acokite,  coiOHlctTM, 
DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE,  HEMLOCK,  NUX  VOMICA, 
&c.,  or  by  the  alkaloids  obtained  from  them— 
ACONITINE,  ATBOPIA,  COLOHICINA,  CONIA,  MOE- 
PHIA,  SIETOHNIA,  &c..  Or  their  salts ;  hut  not 
where  foxglove  or  digitalin  has  been  taken. 
The  stomach  having  been  well  emptied  by  an 
emetic,  the  solution  is  to  be  given  by  wine- 
glassfuls  for  some  time ;  the  vomiting  being 
still  encouraged  during  the  early  part  of  the 
administration  of  the  antidote.  In  the  case 
of  narcotics  (as  opinm,  morphia,  &c.),  this 
is  to  be  followed  by  the  free  use  of  a  strong 
infusion  of  coffee.  According  to  Dr  Garrod, 
purified  animal  charcoal  is  an  '  excellent  anti- 
dote' to  many  of  the  alkaloids,  including 
those  above  enumerated,  when  taken  in  poison- 
ous doses ;  as  it  not  merely  absorbs  them,  hut, 
for  the  most  part,  renders  them  inert.  To  be 
serviceable  it  should  be  recently  prepared  and 
fresh-burnt;  and  should  be  given  in  doses 
of  about  an  ounce  at  a  time,  diffused  in  warm 
or  tepid  water,  and  frequently  repeated.  The 
vomiting  which  follows  its  use,  owing  to  the 
warm  water,  proves  advantageous;  but  after 
a  sufficient  time  may  be  lessened  by  employ- 
ing less  water,  or  cooler  or  even  cold  water. 
Drowsiness,  if  present,  may  be  combated  by 
the  subsequent  use  of  strong  coffee  or  tea,  as 
before.  We  have  seen  this  plan  succeed  in 
several  cases. — Lesions.  These,  like  the  sym- 
ptoms, vary.  In  some  cases  there  are  redness 
and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs  and  brain ;  in  others,  these  appearances 
are  either  slight  or  wholly  wanting.  Wherever 
there  has  been  much  cerebral  disturbance, 
traces  of  congestion  are  usually  discernible. 

Detec,  Tests,  ^0.  The  identification  of  the 
pure  alkaloids  is  extremely  simple ;  but  their 
detection,  when  combined  with  organic  and 
colouring  matters,  is  a  task  of  considerable 
difficulty.  One  or  other  of  the  following 
plans  may  be  adopted  for  this  purpose ; — 
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1.  (Merck.)  TIte  matter  under  examination 
ia  digested,  for  sevcnil  hours,  with  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce a  strongly  acid  reaction ;  the  fluid  portion 
is  then  strained  from  the  insoluble  matter,  and 
the  latter  being  washed  with  water  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  the  mixed  liquors  are  gently 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water  bath;  the 
residuum  of  the  evaporation  is  boiled  first 
with  rectified  spirit,  and  next  with  rectified 
spirit  acidulated  with  acetic  acid;  the  mixed 
liquors  are  again  evaporated,  the  residuum 
redissolvod  or  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and 
ciirljonato  of  soda  or  potassa  added  to  feebly 
alkaline  reaction,  and  the  whole,  after  evapo- 
ration to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  set  aside 
to  repose  for  24  hours ;  it  is  now  again  diluted 
with  water,  filtered,  and  the  insoluble  portion 
washed  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  digested 
with  concentrated  acetic  acid ;  this  last  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  dfttiUod  water,  and  de- 
coloured  with  pure  blood-charcoal  (if  it  be 
necessary) ;  the  fluid,  either  at  once,  or  after 
cautious  evaporation,  may  then  be  tested  for 
the  alkaloids,  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
cliarcoal  previously  used  sbould  also  bo  tested 
in  tlio  way  described  below.  This  method 
answers  admirably  with  all  the  hon-tolatilb 
ALKALOIDS,  and  may  bo  applied  to  the  stomach 
and  viscera,  and  their  contents,  and  to  food, 
&c.,  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

2.  (Stas.)  The  suspected  matter,  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  is  digested,  at  160°  to  166°  Falir., 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  strong  al- 
cohol acidulated  (according  to  tlie  quantity) 
with  4  dr.  to  2  or  3  dr.,  or  more,  of  pnre 
oxalic  or  tartaric  acid.  After  a  sufilcient 
time,  and  when  the  whole  has  become  quite 
cold,  it  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  undis- 
solved portion,  after  being  squeezed  dry,  is 
washed  with  strong  alcohol.  The  mixed  and 
filtered  alcoholic  liquids  are  then  evaporated 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  95°  Fahr.,  and, 
if  no  insoluble  matter  separates,  the  evapora- 

■  tion  is  continued  nearly  to  dryness ; '  bnt  if 
fatty  or  other  insoluble  matter  separates 
during  the  process  of  concentration,  the  con- 
centi'atcd  fluid  is  passed  through  a  moistened 
filter,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness,  as  before.  The  residuum  is  next 
digested  with  absolute  alcohol,  in  the  cold,  the 
insoluble  portion,  after  filtration,  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  the  mixed  filtrates  again  evapo- 
rated in  the  air,  or  in  vacuo.  The  acid  residue 
is  now  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda  added  as  long  as  offer- 
vescence  ensues.  To  this  mixture  4  or  5  times 
its  volume  of  ether  is  added,  and  after  length- 
ened agitation  (the  bottle  or  tube  being  held 
in  u.  cold  wet  clotb),  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
repose  for  a  short  time.  A  little  of  the  super- 
natant ether  is  now  removed  to  a  small  glass 
capsule  or  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate Bpontaneonsly.'     When  this  leaves  oily 

>  The  evaporation,  nccoriling  to  Staa,  should  be  con- 
ducted under  a  bell-glass  over  aulphurio  acid,  nith  or 


streaks  upon  the  glass,  which  gradnally  collect 
into  a  small  drop,  which  emits,  when  gently 
heated,  a  disagreeable,  pungent,  and  stifling 
odom-,  the  presence  of  a  liquid  volatile 
BA8B  or  ALKAlorD  is  inferred  ;  whilst  a  solid 
residue  or  a  turbid  fluid  with  small  solid  par- 
ticles floating  in  it,  indicates  a  noit-tolatile 
80LID  BASE.*^  In  cither  case  the  blue  colour 
of  reddened  litmus  is  permanently  restored  by 
the  residuum.  If  no  residuum  is  left  on 
the  capsule,  some  solution  of  pure  soda  or 
potassa  is  added  to  the  liquid,  the  whole  well 
agitated  for  several  minutes,  and  the  ether 
(alter  repose)  decanted ;  an  operation  which  is 
repeated  with  fresh  ether  a  second,  third,  and 
even  a  fourth  time.  The  base,  or  bases  (if  any 
are  present),  will  now  be  found  in  the  mixed 
ethereal  solution,  which  is,  therefore,  tested  as 
before.  The  presence  of  an  alkaloid  being 
detected,  the  mixed  ethereal  solutions  are 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  care  being 
taken,  if  a  volatile  alkaloid  be  present,  to  neu- 
tralise the  liquid  with  an  acid  before  the  final 
evaporation.  The  last  residuum  is  then  tested 
for  the  particular  alkaloid  present,  as  before.' 
This  method,  according  to  Stas,  answers  well 
for  all  the  alkaloids  which  are  soluble  in 
ether;  including — aconitia,  ahiline,  ateopia, 

BRUCIA,  CODEIA,  COLOHICINA,  COXIA,  DEL- 
PniA,  EMETINA,  HTOSCYAMINE,  MOBPHIA  (?), 
NICOTIA,      PBXIWIIIE,      PICOLINE,      SOLANINE, 

STBYOHNIA,  VEBATEIA,  &c.  By  means  of  it 
Stas  found  nicotia  in  the  he^ii-blood  of  a 
poisoned  dog.  With  such  alkaloids  as  are, 
however,  only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether 
(as  morphia  for  instance),  the  result  must, 
necessarily,  be  doubtful.  To  detect  these,  as 
well  as  all  the  alkaloids  which  are  insoluble 
in  ether,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary,  as  directed 
by  Otto,  to  add  to  the  alkaline  fluid  left  by 
the  decantation  of  the  ether,  sufficient  solution 
of  soda  to  dissolve  the  morphia,  &c.  (if  any 
has  separated),  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
last  traces  of  the  ether  by  a  gentle  heat,  to 
add  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  and  to  allow  the  mixture  to  repose 
(or  some  time  in  the  open  air.  Wlien  MOB- 
PHIA is  present,  it  separates  under  the  form  of 
small  crystals.'  Or  the  alkaline  liquor  may 
be  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  treated 
with  charcoal,  and  this  with  alcohol,  in  the 
manner  noticed  under  method  4  (beloto). 

4.  (Graham  and  Hoffmann — slightly  mo- 
dified.) 2  or  3  oz.  of  purified  animal  charcoal 
are  digested  in  about  i  gal.  of  the  (neutral 
or  only  slightly  acid)  aqueous  fluid  under  ex- 
amination, with  frequent  agitation,  for  10  to  12 
hom's,  or  longer.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  charcoal  left  on  the  filter  is  washed 
twice  with  cold  distilled  water.    The  charcoal 

without  Tflrefaction  of  tho  air;  or  in  a  tubular  retort 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass. 

3  A  merely  disagreeable  animal  odour,  without  pun- 
gency, is  here  disregarded. 

<  '  Bulletin  de  rAcad6mie  de  M6d.  Belgique,'  iz,  S04 ; 
Jabrb,  f.  pntkt.  PliHrm,'  xxiv,  313 ;  &c. 

*  Otto's  *  How  t*  Detect  Foisous.' 
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is  then  boiled  for  4  an  hour  with  about  i  a 
pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  80  or  SOJj  the  ebul- 
lition being  conducted  in  a  flask  having  a  very 
long  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  fitted  air-tight 
through  the  cork,  to  prevent  loss  of  the  alcohol 
by  evaporation.  The  spirit,  which  now  con- 
tains the  alkaloid  (if  any  was  present  in  the 
original  liquor),  is  next  filtered  whilst  hot,  and 
the  filtrate  is  submitted  to  distillation  until 
the  whole  of  the  alcohol  is  removed.  A  small 
quantity  (commonly  a  few  drops)  of  solutions  of 
potassa  is  then  added  to  the  residual  aqueous 
liquor,  followed  by  1  to  2  fl.  oz.  of  pure  ether, 
after  which  the  whole  is  well  agitated  for 
several  minutes,  and  allowed  to  repose  for  a 
short  time.  Lastly,  the  supernatant  ether  is 
decanted,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously, when  the  residuum  (if  any)  left  in 
the  capsule  may  be  tested  by  reagents,  as 
before. 

This  method  was  devised  for  the  detection 
of  BTETCHNIA  and  NUX  TOMICA.  in  malt- 
liquors  J  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
detection  of  akt  alkaxoid  which  is  soluble 
in  ether.  The  onABOOAL  test  may  also  be 
employed  to  detect  alkaloids  which  are  in- 
soluble in  ether ;  but  then  the  base  must  be 
sought  in  the  aqueous  residuum  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol.' 

The  presence  of  the  alkaloids  and  their 
salts,  in  clear  solutions,  may  be  thus  deter- 
mined:— 

1.  (Fresenius). — 1.  The  solution  is  rendered 
very  slightly  alkaline  with  dilute  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda,  added  drop  by  drop : — 

u.  No  precipitate  is  formed  ;  total  ab- 
sence of  the  alkaloids.     (See  4,  below.) 

b.  A  precipitate  is  formed : — solution  of 
potassa  or  soda  is  added,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  liquid  exhibits  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction: — 

a.  The  precipitate  redissolves ;  ab- 
sence of  Brucia,  Cinchonia,  Narco- 
tina,  Quina,  Strychnia,  and  Vera- 
tria ;  probable  presence  of  Morphia. 
/3.  Precipitate  does  not  redissolve, 
or  not  completely  j  probable  pre- 
sence of  one  or  more  of  the  first  six 
of  the  above-named  alkaloids : — the 
fluid  is  filtered  from  the  precipitate, 
mixed  with  either  bicarbonate  of 
soda  or  of  potassa,  gently  boiled 
nearly  to  dryness,  and  treated  with 
water.  If  it  dissolves  completely; 
absence  of  morphia ;  an  insoluble 
residue  indicates  MOEPHIA. 

2.  The  precipitate  1.  b.  j3.  is  washed  with 
cold  distilled  water,  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  neutralised  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
allowed  to  repose  a  few  hours  :' — 

a.  No  precipitate ;  absence  of  Cincho- 
nia, Narcotina,  and  Quina  : — the  solution 

1  •  Journ.  of  the  Chem.  Soc.,'  v,  173. 

2  Before  setting  the  glass  aside  the  liquor  should  be 
well  mixed,  and  the  plass  stirrer  vigorously  ruijbed  against 
ilie  aides  of  the  vtssei. 


is  gently  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
and  treated  with  cold  water  : — if  it  dis- 
solves completely,  pass  on  to  4 ;  if  there 
is  an  insoluble  residue,  it  may  contain 
Brucia,  Strychnia,  or  Veratria.  (See  3.) 
b.  A  precipitate : — the  filtered  fluid  is 
treated  as  directed  at  2  a.;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  cold  distilled  water, 
dissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  am- 
monia is  added  in  excess,  and  subsequently 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether,  agitation 
being  had  recourse  to : — 

o.  The  precipitate  formed  by  the 
ammonia  redissolves  completely  in  the 
ether,  and  the  clear  fluid  separates 
into  two  layers ;  absence  of  Cin- 
chonia ;  probable  presence  of  Quiita 
or  Nabcotina. 

/J.  The  precipitate  produced  by 
the  ammonm  does  not  redissolve 
in  the  ether,  or  not  completely ;  pro- 
bable presence  of  CiircHOKlA,  and 
perhaps  also  of  Quina  or  Narcotina. 
The  filtered  liquid  may  be  tested  for 
these  alkaloids  as  at  a. 

3.  The  insoluble  residuum  after  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  solution  2.  a,,  or  of  the  filtrate 
2.  b.,  is  now  dried  in  a  water  bath,  and  di- 
gested with  absolute  alcohol : — 

«.  It  dissolves  completely;  absence  of 
strychnia ;  probable  presence  of  Bbcoia, 
Quina  (?),  or  Vebateia  : — the  alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  aud,  if 
quina  has  been  already  detected,  the 
residue  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  tested  for  Brucia,  the  other  for 
Veratria. 

b.  It  does  not  dissolve,  or  not  com- 
pletely ;  probable  presence  of  Strtoh- 
NIA,  and  perhaps  also  of  Brucia  and  Vera- 
tria : — the  filtered  fiuid  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  and  tested  separately  as 
at  a. 

4.  The  original  liquid  1.  u.  may  contain 
Salicine,  a  proximate  vegetable  principle  closely 
allied  to  the  alkaloids: — a  portion  is  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  for  some  time;  the 
formation  of  a  precipitate  shows  the  presence 
of  Salicin.    (See  2,  belom.y 

II.  (LarocqueandThihierge.)  Terchloride  of 
gold  is  recommended,  by  these  writers,  as  a 
more  decisive  test  for  the  alkaloids  than  the 
'  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium '  com- 
monly employed  for  this  purpose.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  colours  of  the  precipitates  which 
it  produces  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  their 
salts: — Bbuoia,  milk-brown,  passing  into 
cofiFee-brown,  and  lastly  chocolate-brown: — 
CINOHONIA,  sulphur  yellow  : — mobphia,  yel- 
low, then  bluish,  and  lastly  violet ;  in  this  last 
state  the  gold  is  reduced,  and  the  precipitate 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  the  caustic 
alkalies,  and  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acid ;    it  forms  with  aqua  regia  a  solution 

'^  For  further  information  on  tliis  subject,  see  the 
admirable  "System  of  Qual.  Chem.  Anal.,'  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Fresenius.    Churcliill. 
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which  is  precipitated  by  protosulphate  of  iron  : 
— QClKi,  buff-coloured : — btbycenu,  canary- 
yellow  : — TEBATBIA,  pale  greenish-yellow.  All 
these  precipitates,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned, are  very  soluble  In  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
Those  with  morphia  and  brucia.  are  sufficiently 
marked  to  prevent  these  alkaUes  from  being 
mistaken  for  each  other;  and  those  with 
brucia  and  strychnia  are,  in  like  manner,  easily 
distinguishable. 

III. — MrWanklyn  discriminates  the  different 
alkaloids  from  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia 
they  evolve.  His  process  is  as  follows: — A 
small  flask  with  a  lateral  tube,  and  connected 
with  a  Liebig's  condenser,  is  charged  with 
about  25  c.  u.  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  per- 
manganate potash  made  by  dissolving  200 
grammes  of  caustic  potash  and  8  grammes  of 
crystallised  permanganate  of  potash  in  1  litre 
of  water.  A  minute  quantity  of  the  alkaloid 
carefully  and  accurately  weighed  is  now  intro- 
duced, and  the  mixture  slowly  distilled.  The 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  treating 
from  1  to  6  milligrammes  of  the  alkaloid  in 
this  way,  but  quantities  so  small  as  i^th  of  a 
milligram  will  in  skilled  hands  give  accurate 
results.  The  ammonia  is  formed  in  the  distillate 
by  Nesslorising  it,  as  described  under  Watsb 
ANALT8I8.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
poisonous  alkaloids  may  bo  divided  into  four 
classes : 

(o)  Those  which  yield  from  5  to  2  per  cent, 
of  ammonia. 

(J)  Those  which  yield  from  2  to  8  per  cent. 
of  ammonia. 

(o)  Those  which  yield  from  3  to  5  per  cent, 
of  ammonia. 


(d)  Those  which  yield  a  larger  quantity  than 
5  per  cent.,  e.  g. 

1. 


SoLANiiTE  yields  half  its  nitrogen  as 

Ammonia       .         .         .         .         . 
II. 
MoBPHli.  yields  half  its  nitrogen  as 

Ammonia       .... 
Codeine,  ditto,  ditto 
Papaveeine,  ditto,  ditto  . 
Vebatbia,  ditto,  ditto 

III. 
Ateopia  yields  all  its  nitrogen  as 

Ammonia       .... 
Nabootisb,  ditto,  ditto     . 
SrBYOSNiA  yields  half  its  nitrogen  as 

Ammonia       .... 
Beuoine,  ditto,  ditto 
Aconite,  ditto,  ditto 
CoNElNB,  ditto,  ditto 

IV. 
Nicotine  yields  half  its  nitrogen  as 

Ammonia       .         .         .         .         . 


Nllj 
per  ceat. 

0-98 


2-98 
2-87 
2  50 
2-87 


5-73 
411 

509 
432 
3-50 
4-60 


10-49 
IV.  Dr  Guy,  as  well  as  others,  have  made 
researches,  having  for  their  object  the  deter- 
mination of  the  exact  temperature  at  which 
the  poisonous  alkaloids  melt  and  sublime.  A 
very  minute  speck  of  the  substance  is  pliiced 
on  a  porcelain  plate  or  copper  disc,  and  a 
square  or  oval  of  microscope-covering  glass  is 
placed  over  it,  supported  by  a  thin  ring  of 
glass  or  any  other  convenient  substance. 

Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  plate  oir  copper, 
and  the  temperature,  as  indicated  by  a  thermo- 
meter at  which  the  substance  fuses  or  volati- 
lises, is  carefully  noted. 

Fahr.        Cent. 
CANTnABIDlNB  sublimes  as  a  white  vapour  without  change  of  form  or  colour     .    212°      100" 


Sublime. 


Melt. 


mobphine 
Stbycunine 


ACONITINE 
ATBOPINE  . 

Vebaibine 
Bbvcine  . 
Digitalin 

PlCBOTOIIN 
SOLANINE   . 


:} 


Sublime,  melt,  and  yield  carbonaceous 
residue. 


^ 


1  Melt,  change  colour,  sublime,  md  de-  I  g^g"      116° 


posit  carbon, 


1  ■ 
Kalir. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

330° 

165° 

.     .    840° 

171° 

345° 

174° 

.     430° 

221° 

Melt. 

Sublime. 

1    ■■■ 

r     " 

■V 

Falir. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

140° 

60° 

.     400° 

204° 

150° 

66° 

,    280° 

138° 

200° 

93° 

.     360° 

182° 

240° 

116° 

.     400° 

20i° 

310° 

154° 

.    310° 

154° 

320° 

160° 

.     320° 

160° 

420° 

215° 

.     420' 

216° 

Selmi't  method  of  extracting  poisonous 
alkaloids  in  forensic  investigations.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  viscera,  acidified  and 
liltered.is  evaporated  at  65'  C.,the  residue  taken 
up  with  water.filtered  to  separate  fatty  matters, 
and  decoloured  by  means  of  basic  acetate  of 
lend,  leaving  the  solution  in  contact  with  the 
air  lor  2  i  hours.  It  is  then  filtered,  the  lead 
precipitiited  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 


gen, and  the  solution  after  concentration 
repeatedly  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  then  saturated  with  dry  carbonic 
anhydride,  which  generally  causes  a  precipitate 
of  minute  drops  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  containing  some  of  the  alkaloids. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  then  poured  into  a 
clean  vessel,  mixed  with  about  half  its  volume 
of  water,  and  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride 
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passed  for  about  twenty  miimtcs,  which  may 
cause  the  precipitation  of  other  alkaloids  not 
precipitated  by  dry  carbonic  anhydride.  Usually 
the  whole  of  the  alkaloids  present  in  the  ether 
are  thrown  down  by  these  means,  but  if  not, 
the  solution  is  dehydrated  by  agitation  with 
Barium  oxide,  and  then  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  in  ether  added  to  the  clear  liquid,  taking 
great  care  not  to  employ  excess  of  acid.  This 
throws  down  any  alkaloid  that  may  remain. 
In  order  to  extract  any  alkaloids  that  may 
still  remain  in  the  viscera,  they  are  mixed  with 
Barium  hydrate  and  a  little  water,  and  then 
agitated  with  purified  amylic  alcohol;  the 
alkaloids  may  subsequently  be  extracted  from 
the  alcohol  by  agitation  with  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  solubilities  of 
the  alkaloids  will  be  found  an  important 
auxiliary  in  their  analysis.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  relative  solubility  of  the 
most  important  of  them.  The  figures  denote 
the  number  of  parts  of  the  liquid  required  for 
their  solution : — 

Absolute  alcohol. —  Strychnine  insoluble ; 
brucine  soluble. 

Amylic  alcohol. — Solanine  (1061) ;  digitalin 
sparingly  soluble ;  morphine  (133) ;  strychnine 
(122) ;  veratrine,  brucine,  atropine,  aconitine, 
and  picrotoxin,  freely  soluble. 

Benzol. — All  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  except 
solanine,  are  soluble  in  benzol. 

Chloroform. — Solanine  (50,000) ;  morphine 
(6550) ;  strychnine  (8) ;  the  rest  freely  soluble. 

JBaer,— Solanme  (9000) ;  morphine  (7725) ; 
strychnine  (1400);  aconitine  (777);  brucine 
(440) ;  veratrine  (108) ;  atropine,  picrotoxm,' 
and  digitalin,  very  soluble. 

Water  {cold). —  Strychnine  (8333) ;  veratrine 
(7860);  morphine  (4166);  aconitine  (1783); 
solanine  (1750) ;  brucine  (900) ;  atropine 
(414) ;  picrotoxin  (150) ;  digitalin  very  soluble. 

The  principal  Alkaloids  and  their  Salts,  in 
the  state  of  powder,  or  with  '  conia '  and 
'  nicotia,'  in  the  state  of  an  oily  looking  liquid, 
may  be  thus  distinguished  : — 

1.  u.  The  powder  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid : — It  is  coloured  red  ;  probable  presence 
of  Brucia,  Delphia,  Morphia,  or  commercial 
Strychnia.  If  the  reddened  acid  becomes 
violet  on  the  addition  of  '  protochloride  of  tin,' 
it  is  Bbttoia  ;  if  it  becomes  black  and  car- 
bonaceous, it  is  Delphia.  If  the  powder  is 
fusible  without  decomposition,  and  strongly 
decomposes  iodic  acid,  it  is  MoBPHiA ;  if  it 
is  not  fusible  without  decomposition,  and 
does  not  decompose  iodic  acid,  it  is  SlETCH- 
KIA. 

h.  If  instead  of  a  red,  the  powder 
strikes  a.  green  colour  with  nitric  acid,  it  is 
SoiANiA  ;  if  it  is  insoluble  in  '  ether,'  and  not 
reddened  by  '  nitric  acid,'  it  is   Emetia  ;  if 

1  Digitalin  and  picrotoxin,  althougli  not  alkaloids,  are 
inserted  m  the  above  list,  because  they  have  a  {reneral 
similarity  in  chemical  properties  to  them ;  and  for  the 
convenience  ot  the  toxicologist. 


soluble  in  ether,  not  reddened  by  nitric  acid,' 
but  melts  and  volatilises  when  heated,  it  is 
Ateopia;  if  it  is  thus  affected  by  ether  or 
nitric  acid,  but  does  not  volatilise,  it  IsVeea- 
TEIA.     (See  2,  below.) 

2.  a.  The  powder,  or  (with '  conia  and  nicotia') 
concentrated  liquor,  is  treated  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid: — A  red 
colour  is  produced ;  probable  presence  of 
Brucia,  Nicotina,  Salicine,  or  Veratria.  If  the 
reddened  mixture  has  at  first  a  roseate  hue, 
turning  deep  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  it  is  Beucia  ;  if  the  original  substance 
moistened  with  solution  of  potassa  evolves  the 
odour  of  tobacco,  it  contains  Nicotine  ;  if  the 
red  colour  produced  by  the  acid  is  permanent 
and  of  an  intense  blood-hue,  and  the  powder 
agglutinates  into  lumps  like  resin,  it  is  Sa- 
LIOIN ;  if  the  colour  is  at  first  yellowish, 
changing  to  blood-red,  and  ultimately  to  crim- 
son and  violet,  it  is  Vebateia. 

b.  If  instead  of  the  substance  being  '  red- 
dened '  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  no  particular 
action  ensues  in  the  cold,  it  contains  either 
Conia  or  Strychnia;  if  a  small  fragment  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  being  now  dropped  in, 
produces  a  rich  violet  colour,  it  is  SiBTOHlflA ; 
if  the  original  matter  on  being  heated,  or 
treated  with  solution  of  potassa,  evolves 
a  penetrating,  disagreeable  odour,  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  from  'hemlock,'  or  to  a 
mixture  of  those  from  tobacco  and  mice,  it  is 
Conia. 

"  Seactions  with  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  This 
oxide  exhibits  characteristic  colours  with  several 
alkaloids,  especially  with  stetohnine.  When 
strong  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  strychnine, 
and  then  a  small  quantity  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide 
added,  a  fine  blue  colour  is  produced,  similar 
to  that  which  strychnine  exhibits  with  potas- 
sium bichromate,  but  much  more  permanent. 
The  blue  colour  gradually  changes  to  cherry- 
red,  and  then  remains  unaltered  for  several 
days.  This  reaction  is  capable  of  detecting 
one  part  of  strychnine  in  a  million  parts  of 
liquid.  Bettcine  similarly  treated  acquires 
an  "orange-colour,  gradually  changing  to 
yellow ;  MOEPHINE,  olive-brown,  finally  brown ; 
NAEcotine,  brown  cherry  red,  finally  wine-red ; 
codeine,  olive-green,  finally  brown ;  QUININE, 
pale-yeUow ;  cinchonine  and  theine  remain 
colourless;  TEEATEINE  becomes  reddish-brown; 
ATEOPINE,  dingy  yellowish-brown ;  SOLANINE, 
yellow  at  first,  finally  brownish ;  emetine, 
brown;  COLCHICINE,  first  green,  then  dirty 
brown  ;  aniline,  after  a  long  time,  acquires  a 
blue  colour  extending  from  the  edges  inwards  ;■ 
CONINE  becomes  light-yeUow.  Pipeeine  co- 
lours the  sulphuric  acid  blood-red,  and  is  turned 
dark -brown,  almost  black  by  the  cerium  oxide" 
(Sonnenschein). 

"  Seactions  with  picric  acid.  This  acid  is 
a  very  good  precipitant  for  alkaloids,  affording 
a  very  delicate  test  for  many  of  them,  and  may 
perhaps  also  serve  for  separating  them  one 
from  another.     The  precipitation  takes  place 
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even  in  solutions  containing  a  large  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  sometimes  complete. 
Precipitated  are,  bbitcink,  STBTcnxiKE, 
TBBATBlJJK,  quin:dink,  ciycnoNiNEj  and  most 
of  the   opium    alkaloids :    not  precipitated, 

MOBPHINB,     ATBOPINE     (English),      PSBtJDO- 

MOBPHINE,  OAPPEINB,  and  all  glucosides" 
(Hager). 

The  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  alkaloids 
being  shown  by  any  of  the  preceding  methods, 
a  portion  of  the  original  clear  solution  or 
powder,  or  of  the  precipitates  or  filtrates  above 
referred  to,  must  be  treated  with  their  cha- 
racteristic tests,  as  given  under  the  individual 
notices  of  these  articles,  so  as  to  set  at  rest 
all  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  No  single 
test  must  over  bo  relied  on  as  a  positive 
proof.  The  presence  of  Brucia,  Morphia  and 
Strychnia  may  be  determined  in  substances 
which  after  being  mixed  with  the  salts  of 
these  alkaloids  have  undergone  the  acetous, 
Wnous,  or  putrefactive  fermentation,  as  shown 
by  Orfila,  MM.  Larocquo  and  Thibierge,  and 
many  other  eminent  chemists  and  toxicologists, 
and  confirmed,  in  numerous  cases,  by  our  own 
experiments.  Opium  and  morphia  may  thus  be 
readily  detected  in  beer,  wine,  soup,  and  milk. 
A  paper  by  Professor  Dbagendoef  in  the 
'  American  Chemist '  for  April,  1876,  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage. 

Concluding  Remarks,  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  none  of  the  organic  bases  found  in  plants 
have  yet  been  formed  artificially,  although 
several  analogous  substances  have  been  thus 
produced.  Closely  allied  to  the  alkaloids  there 
also  exists  an  extensive  series  of  neutral  proxi- 
mate principles,  which  differ  from  those  sub- 
stances chiefly  in  the  absence  of  basic  properties, 
and  In  most  of  them  being  destitute  of  nitrogen. 
They  are  usually  bitter,  and,  like  the  alkaloids, 
generally  represent  the  aitivc  properties  of  the 
plants  in  which  they  are  found  j  whilst  some 
of  them  possess  considerable  medicinal  energy. 
Of  this  kind  are  asparagin,  elateriu,  gentianin, 
picrotoxin,  salicin,  &e.  These  two  classes  ot 
bodies,  though  actually  distinct,  ai'e  fre- 
quently confounded.  See  Alkali,  Organic 
Bases,  Poisons,  Peoximate  Peinciples, 
Vegetables,  Nomenclatubb,  &c;  also  the 
individual  alkaloids   under    their    respective 

Il68.ds 

ALKAIOIDS  of  aconite.  The  nature  of 
the  active  principle  of  aconite  root  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  determmed. 
Messrs  Groves,  Wright,  and  Williams  contend 
that  the  Aconitum  napellus  yields  an  active 
crystalline  alkaloid,  which  they  distinguish  as 
Aconitine,  and  to  which  they  assign  the  for- 
mula CjaH43NOij;  they  add  that  additionally 
the  root  contains  more  or  less  of  another  active 
alkaloid,  which  they  term  Pseudaco.titine, 
and  which  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CjjH^gNOji  J  they  also  assert  that  the  extract 
of  the  roots  contains  varying  quantities  of 
certain  decomposition  products  resulting  from 
the  saponification  of  the  above  bases  by  the 
VOL.  I. 


acids,  which  are  produced  by  the  breaking  up 
of  part  of  the  aconitine.  The  name  of  these 
decomposition  products  is  Aconine  and  Pteud- 
aconine.  Of  Aconitum  ferox  they  report  that 
it  yields  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of 
Pseudaconitine  and  a  small  quantity  of  Aconi- 
tine. They  further  affirm  that  the  so-called 
aconitine  of  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  tme 
aconitine  and  pseudaconitine  with  variable 
quantities  of  their  alteration  products,  aconine 
and  pseudaconine,  and  of  certain  amorphous 
unnamed  alkaloids. 

Messrs  Paul  and  Kingzett  contest  the  accu- 
racy of  these  deductions,  and  dis|iute  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  formula  given  to  aconitine. 
Dr  Paul  doubts  whether  the  alkaloid  to  which 
the  active  properties  of  the  root  are  ascribed 
has  ever  yet  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  con- 
dition. He  thinks  it  probable  that  the  sub- 
stance obtained  from  aconite  root  was  to  a 
great  extent  a.  salt  of  an  acid,  liko  aconitic 
acid.  For  further  information  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Year  Book ' 
for  1873, 1874,  1875, 1876,  and  1877. 

AL'KANET.  St/n.  Akohu'sa,  L.  ;  Obca- 
NETTB,  Fr. ;  Oek'anet,  Gur. ;  Oe'chaket*, 
Dyeb's  al'kanet,  D.  btt'glgss*.  The  ancAu'aa 
iincto''ria  (Willd. ;  lithoaper'mum  tineto"rium 
■ — Linn.),  a  deciduous  herbaceous  plant,  with 
a  perennial,  dark  blood-red  root.  Eab.  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Hungary,  &c.  It  is  also  largely 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MontpeUier. 
The  dried  root  (alkanet  boot  ;  eadix  an- 
cnirs«,  B.  A.  TiNCiOBii)  is  chiefly  imported 
from  the  Levant.  It  contains  a  beautiful 
blood-red  colour,  which  it  freely  gives  out  to 
oils,  fats,  wax,  spirits,  essences,  and  similar 
substances,  by  simply  infusing  it  in  them,  and 
is  consequently  much  employed  to  colour  thosi.' 
articles.  Wax  tinged  with  it,  and  applied  on 
warm  marble,  stains  it  of  a  rich  flesh-colour, 
which  sinks  deep  into  the  stone,  and  pissesses 
considerable  durability.  Its  spirituous  tincture 
also  imparts  a  deep  red  to  marble. 

Prop.,  ^c.  The  colouring  matter  of  alkanet 
was  regarded  by  Pelletier  as  a  fatty  acid 
(ANcnusic  ACID ;  but  it  has  since  been  shown 
to  be  a  species  of  resin  (anchusine,  psettdo- 
ALKANNINE,  p.-alkanium).  According  to 
Dr  John,  good  alkanet  root  contains  h\  per 
cent,  of  this  substance.  Anchusine  melts  at 
140°  Fahr. ;  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  it  only  imparts  a  dirty  red  colour,  but 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  oils,  and  acetic  acid. 
Alkalies  turn  it  blue.  It  is  found  whoUy  in 
the  root-bark.  In  selecting  this  article,  the 
smaller  roots  should  therefore  be  chosen,  as 
they  possess  more  bark  than  the  larger  ones, 
in  proportion  to  their  weight.  Exposure  to 
ammoniaeal  fumes,  or  even  handling  it  much 
with  the  fingers,  changes  its  red  to  a  crimson 
or  purplish  hue. 

Uses,  S;c.  It  is  much  employed  by  druggists 
and  perfumers  to  colour  oils,  lip-salves,  plasters,, 
pomatums,  &c. ;  by  vamish-makers,  to  tinge 
their  varnishes  and  lacquers;  by  statuaries,. 
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to  stain  marble ;  by  dairy-farmers,  to  colour 
cheese ;  by  wine-merchants  and  bottlers  (in  the 
form  of  tincture),  to  stain  beforehand  the  corks 
of  their  port- wine  bottles,  in  order  to  imitate 
the  effects  of  age,  and  as  colouring  and 
flavouring  for  factitious  port  wine ;  and  by 
dyers,  and  others.  A  species  of  crimson  rouge 
was  formerly  prepared  from  it  (hence  its 
name). 

AIIANTO'IC  ACID.    See  Allantoic. 

ALLAN'TOIN.       CsHeOsN,.       Syn.      Al- 

LANTO'lO  ACID*,  AmNIOI'IO  A.f  Am'KIC 
A.f ;  AlLAKTOi'HA,  L.  A  substance  discovered 
by  Vauquelin  and  Buniva  in  what  they  im- 
Rgined  to  be  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  cow,  and 
hence  named  by  them  amniotic  acid.  It  was 
afterwards  shown  by  Dzondi  and  Lassaigne  to 
exist  in  the  fluid  of  the  aUanto'is,  and  not  of 
the  amnios.  It  has  since  been  produced  arti- 
ficially by  Wohlei-and  Liebig. 

Frep.  1.  The  allantoic  fluid  of  the  foetal  calf 
is  evaporated  to  l-4th  or  l-5th  of  its  volume, 
and  then  set  aside  for  some  time.  The  crystals 
thus  obtained  are  purified  by  re- solution, 
digestion  with  animal  charcoal,  and  re-crystal- 
lisation. 

2.  (Wohler  and  Liebig.)  Uric  acid,  1  part  j 
is  dissolved  in  water,  20  parts;  and  freshly 
precipitated  and  well-washed  binoxide  of  lead 
is  added  to  the  solution  until  the  colour  ceases 
to  change;  the  liquid  is  next  filtered  while 
hot,  evaporated  until  a  pellicle  forms  on  the 
surface,  and  then  set  aside  to  crystallise ;  the 
crystals  being  purified  as  before. 

Prop.,  tf-c.  Small,  but  very  brilliant  pris- 
matic, transparent,  colourless  crystals;  taste- 
less; neutrnl;  soluble  in  160  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  in  much  less  at  212°;  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  allahtueio  acid  ;  oil  of 
vitriol  resolves  it  into  ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
and  carbonic  oxide ;  hot  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  caustic  alkalies  change  it  into  ammonia 
and  oxalic  acid. 

ALLANTOX'ICDM.  [L.]  Syn.  Allan- 
TOx'lCTTll,  L.  (prim.,  Gr.).  The  poison  de- 
veloped, during  putrefaction,  in  sausages  made 
of  blood,  liver,  &c.  "  It  often  proves  speedily 
fatal."  (Kraus.) 

AILGEMEINE  PLUSSTIKCTUR  (Sulzber- 
ger, Salzungen).  For  the  relief  of  a  number 
of  diseases,  among  which  ore  cholera  and  sea- 
sickness. Aloes,  1  pait;  spirit  of  wine,  2 
parts.     (Spau.) 

ALLIA'CEOUS  (-sh'us).  Syn.  Allia'ceus, 
L. ;  Alliace,  Ailiace,  Fr. ;  Knoblauch- 
AETia,  &c.,  Ger.  Garlick-like ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  substances  having  the  odour  or 
properties  of  garlic  or  onions. 

Alliaceous  Plants.  Chives,  garlic,  leeks, 
onions,  rocambole,  shallots,  &c. 

ALIIGA'XION.  Syn.  Alliga'tio,  L.  In 
commercial  arithmetic,  a  rule  for  ascertaining 
the  price  or  value  of  mixtures,  and  for  deter- 
mining the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  that 
must  be  taken  to  produce  mixtures  of  any 
given  price,  value,  or  strength.     The  first  is 


called  ALIIGAIION  ME'DiAt;  the  second,  Alll- 
OATION  amebn'ate.  Its  principles  and 
applications  are  explained  under  Mixtbees 
(Arithmetic  of). 

AIIOP'ATHT.  Syn.  Am-opa'thia,  L.  (from 
aXKos,  other,  different,  and  ■naipoQ,  affection  or 
disease,  Gr.) ;  AilOPATHlE,  Fr.  In  medicine, 
the  method  of  curing  disease  by  the  use  of 
remedies  which  tend  to  produce  a  condition  of 
the  system,  either  differing  from,  opposed  to, 
or  incompatible  with  the  condition  believed  to 
be  essential  to  the  disease  it  is  sought  to  cure. 
It  is  commonly  employed  to  distinguish  the 
ordinary  system  of  medical  practice  from 
homoeopathy  (which  see).  Hence  (an)  ALLop'- 
ATHIST,  and  the  corresponding  adjective  allo- 
path'io  {allopath' icus,  L.). 

ALLOT'EOPT.  Syn.  Allot'eopism  ;  Al- 
LOTEO'PIA,  Alioteopis'mtjs,  L.  Literally,  a 
difference  in  character ;  another  form  of  the 
same  substance.  In  chemistry,  a  term  invented, 
by  Berzelius,  to  express  the  state  or  condition, 
or  the  change  of  character,  assumed  by  certain 
substances  at  different  temperatures,  or  under 
different  treatment,  whilst  their  nature  and 
composition  continue  the  same.  It  more  par- 
ticularly relates  to  colour,  hardness,  solubility, 
texture,  &c.  Boron,  carbon,  silicon,  iron,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus,  afford  striking  examples 
of  the  changes  here  referred  to. 

AILOX'ANTIN.  CsH^N^Ojr.SHjO.  A  crys- 
taUisable  substance,  fiist  obtained  by  Dt  Prout 
from  uric  acid. 

Frep.  1.  Uric  acid,  1  part ;  is  boiled  in  water, 
32  parts ;  dilute  nitric  acid  being  added  until 
solution  is  complete ;  the  resulting  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  frds  its  volume,  and  then  set 
aside  for  10  or  12  hours ;  the  crystals,  which 
are  deposited,  are  purified  by  re-solution  and 
crystallisation. 

2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed,  in 
a  full  stream,  through  a  moderately  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  alloxan,  in  the  cold.  The 
alloxantin,  which  is  deposited  as  a  crystalline 
mass,  is  purified  by  draining,  cautious  washihg 
with  cold  water,  re-solution  in  boiling  water, 
and  re-crystallisation.  The  impure  mother- 
liquor  from  which  crystals  of  alloxan  have 
separated,  if  diluted  with  «  ater,  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Frop.,  S^c.  Crystals,  small  colourless,  trans- 
parent, four-sided,  oblique  rhombic  prisms; 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water ;  solution  reddens 
litmus ;  with  baryta  water  it  gives  a  charac- 
teristic violet-coloured  precipitate,  which  dis- 
appears on  heating;  and  with  nitrate  of 
silver  a  black  precipitate  of  that  metal ;  the 
crystals  are  reddened  by  ammoniacal  vapours. 
ALLOY'.    Syn.  Aluage,  Fr.;  LEoniUNG, 

VBEMISOHtlNG  DITECH  SCHMELZEN,  Ger.  In 
coinage,  a  compound  of  the  precious  metals 
with  another,  or  others,  of  less  value;  also  the 
least  valuable  metal,  or  metals,  in  such  com- 
pounds. In  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  com- 
binations  of  the  metals  with  each  other  usually 
obtained  by  fusion.     When  mercury  is  one  of 
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111"  component  motali,  the  compound  ia  termed 

an  AMALOAM. 

Prep.,  4'e.  No  general  rales  can  be  given 
for  thig  purpose.  Alloys  of  metals  differing 
greatl;  in  fusibility,  are  commonly  made  by 
lidding  the  move  fusible  one,  either  in  the 
melted  state,  or  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to 
the  other  molted,  or  heated  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible temperature  at  which  a  perfect  union 
will  take  place  between  them.  The  mixture 
is  usually  affected  under  a  flux,  or  some  mate- 
rial that  will  promote  liquefaction,  and  prevent 


volatilisation  and  unnecessary  exposure  to  the 
air.  Thus,  in  melting  lead  and  tin  together, 
for  solder,  resin  or  tallow  is  thrown  upon 
the  surface ;  in  tinning  copper,  the  surface 
is  rubbed  with  sal  ammoniac;  and  in  com- 
bining some  metals,  powdered  charcoal  is  nsed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Quicksilver  combines 
with  many  metals  in  the  cold,  forming  tJitJj- 

OAMS. 

Comp.  The  following  TcAle  exhibits  the 
composition  of  the  more  important  compounds 
of  this  class : — 


Table  of  the  principal  AUoya} 


Nauei. 
Albata 
Amaloams 
Batu-uetal. 
Bell-metal. 
Bbass  . 

Bbitannia  metal 
Bbonzb 

Bbonze  alcminicm 
Caknon-metal     . 

DUTOn   GOLD 

Fusible  metal    . 

OeBMAN   BILVEB  . 

Gold  {aiandard) . 

„     (old  standard) 
gcn-metal  . 
Mosaic  gold 
Oa-MOLu 

Pewter  (common) 
(best)      . 

POI-METAL,   COOK-MKTAL 


Queen's  metal    . 

Shot-metal. 

Silver  (standard) 

Solder 

Speculum-metal 

Stereotype-metal 

Tombac,  Red  Tombac 

TUTAKIA 

Ttpe-metal 


White  copper  (Packfong;  WHietombac)    Copper  and  arsenic 


COUBINIHO  XETALS. 

See  German  silver. 

Mercury  and  other  metals. 

Copper  and  zinc. 

Cupper  and  tin. 

Copper  and  zinc. 

Tin  with  antimony,  copper,  and  bismath. 

Tin  and  copper. 

Copper  and  aluminium. 

Tin  and  copper. 

Copper  and  zinc. 

Bismuth,  lead,  and  tin. 

Copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  with,  sometimes,  a 

little  iron  and  tin. 
Gold  with  copper. 
Gold  with  copper  and  silver. 
See  Cannon-metal. 
Copper  and  zinc. 

Tin  and  lend. 

Tin  with  antimony,  bismuth,  and  copper. 

Copper  and  lead,  with,  sometimes,  a  little 

zinc. 
Tin  with  antimony,  bismuth,  and  copper. 
Lead  with  a  little  arsenic. 
Silver  and  copper. 
Tin  and  lead. 

Tin  and  copper,  and  arsenic. 
Lead,  antimony,  and  bismuth. 
Copper  and  zinc. 
See  Britannia  metal. 
Lead  and  antimony. 


Prop.,  Sfc.  Alloys  generally  possess  charac- 
teristics unshared  by  their  component  metals. 
Thus,  copper  and  zinc  form  brass,  which  has 
a  different  density,  hardness,  and  colour  to 
either  of  its  constituents.  Whether  the  metals 
tend  to  unite  in  atomic  proportions,  or  in 
any  definite  ratio,  is  still  undetei-mined.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  natural  alloys  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  by  the  phenomena  accompany- 
ing the  cooling  of  several  alloys  from  the  state 
of  fusion,  goes  far  to  prove  that  such  is  the 
case.  (Rudberg.)  The  subject  is,  however,  one 
of  considerable  difliculty,  as  metals  and  metallic 
compounds  are  generally  soluble  in  each  other, 
and  unite  by  simple  fusion  and  contact.  That 
they  do  not  combine  indifferently  with  each 
other,  but  exercise  a  species  of  elective  affinity 
not  dissimilar  to  other  bodies,  is  clearly  shown 


by  the  homogeneity  and  superior  quality  of 
many  alloys  in  which  the  constituent  metals 
are  in  atomic  proportion.  The  variation  of  the 
specific  gravity  and  melting-points  of  alloys 
from  the  mean  of  those  of  their  component 
metals,  also  affords  strong  evidence  of  a 
chemical  change  having  taken  place.  Thus, 
alloys  generally  melt  at  lower  temperatures 
than  those  required  for  their  separate  metals. 
They  also  usually  possess  more  tenacity  and 
hardness  than  the  mean  of  their  constituents. 

Matthiessen  found  that  when  weights  are 
suspended  to  spirals  of  hard-drawn  wire  made 
of  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  platinum,  they  become 
nearly  straightened  when  stretched  by  a  mode- 
rate weight;  but  wires  of  equal  dimensions 

^  For  the  proportions  of  the  component  metals,  refer  to 
the  alloys  under  tlieir  respective  heads. 
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composed  of  copper-tin  (12J  of  tin),  silver- 
platinum  (36J  of  platinum),  and  gold-copper 
(84i  of  copper),  scarcely  undergo  any  perma- 
nent change  in  form  when  suhjected  to  tension 
by  the  same  weight. 

The  same  chemist  gives  the  following  ap- 
proximative results  upon  the  tenacity  of  certain 
metals  and  wires  hard  drawn  through  the  same 
gauge  (No.  23) :  _         lbs. 

Copper,  breaking  strain  for  double  wire  25 — 30 
Tin  „  „  „      under  7 

Lead  „  „  „  „  7 

Tin-lead  (20S  lead),,  „       about  7 

Tin-copper  (12^  copper)       „  „  7 

Copper-tin  (12i  tin)  „  „      80—90 

Gold  „  „  „  20—25 

Gold-copper  (8-4J  copper)  „  70—75 

Silver         „  „  „  45—50 

Platinum    „  „  „  45 — 50 

Silver-platinum  (30§  platinum)  75—80 

On  the  other  hand,  their  malleability,  duc- 
tility, and  power  of  resisting  oxygen  is  gene- 
rally diminished.  The  alloy  formed  of  two 
brittle  metals  is   always  brittle ;   that  of  a 


brittle  and  a  ductile  metal,  generally  so;  and 
even  two  ductile  metals  sometimes  unite  to 
form  a  brittle  compound.  The  alloys  formed 
of  metals  having  different  fosing-points  are 
usually  malleable  whilst  cold,  and'  brittle 
whilst  hot.  The  action  of  the  air  on  alloys  is 
generally  less  than  on  their  simple  metals, 
unless  the  former  are  heated.  A  mixture  of  1 
part  of  tin  and  3  parts  of  lead  is  scarcely  acted 
on  at  common  temperatures ;  but  at  a  red  heat 
it  readily  takes  fire,  and  continues  to  bum  for 
some  time  like  a  piece  of  bad  turf.  In  like 
manner,  a  mixture  of  tin  and  zinc,  when 
strongly  heated,  decomposes  both  moist  air 
and  steam  with  almost  fearful  rapidity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alloys  is  never  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  that  of  their  constituents, 
as  commonly  taught;  and  in  many  cases 
considerable  condensation  or  expansion  occurs. 
When  there  is  a  strong  affinity  between  two 
metals,  the  density  of  their  alloy  is  generally 
gi-eater  than  the  calculated  mean;  and  vice 
versa,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
Table  :— 


Alloys  having 
Greater  than  the  mean  of  their  constituents  ;— 
Copper  and  bismuth, 
„  palladium, 

tin, 
„  zinc. 

Gold  and  antimony, 
„        bismuth, 
„        cobalt, 
„        tin, 
„        zinc. 
Lead  and  antimony, 
Palladium  and  bismuth. 
Platinum  and  molybdenum. 
Silver  and  antimony, 
„        bismuth, 
,,        lead, 
„        tin, 
„         zinc. 
"  Every  alloy,"  says  Dr  Ure,  "  is,  in  reference 
to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  a  new  metal,  on 
account  of  its  chemical  and  physical  properties. 
A  vast  field  here  remains  to  be  explored.    Not 
above  sixty  alloys  have  been  studied  by  chem- 
ists, out  of  many  htmdreds  which  may  be  made, 
and  of  these  very  few  have  yet  been  practically 
employed.      Very   slight    modifications    often 
constitute  very  valuable  improvements  upon 
metallic  bodies."    See  Analysis,  Assating, 
Beasb,  Eeottze,  Eleotrottpe,  Geeman  Sii- 
VEE,  Gold,  Metais,  Specieic  Gbatitt,  &c. 
AIL'SPICE.    See  Pimento. 
AIIU"VIAI.     (-I'oov'-yal).     Syn.    Alot"- 
viors*;   Aiiiu"vnjs,   L. ;   d'Alittvioit,  Fr. 
In  geology,  applied  to  partial  deposits  of  mud, 
sand,  gravel,  &c.,  left  by  rivers  and  floods 
upon  laud  not  permanently  submerged  beneath 
water ;    in  agriculture,  applied   to   soils   so 
formed  or  deposited. 
AIiI,TJ"VnjM.   [L.,  Eng.]   Syn.  Aiiution, 

Fr.;     AUELOSStTNG,     AHBCHWEMMinifG,     Gcr. 


a  density — 

Less  than  the  mean  of  their  constituents  :— 
Gold  and  copper, 

„       iridium, 
iron, 

„       lead, 

„       nickel, 

„       silver, 
Iron  and  antimony, 

„       bismuth, 

„       lead, 
Nickel  and  arsenic, 
Silver  and  copper. 
Tin  and  antimony, 

„    lead, 

„    palladium, 
Zinc  and  antimony. 


In  geol.  and  agr.,  alluvial  deposit  or  soil.  See 
Soils,  &c. 

Al'IiTL  (-111).  C3H5.  In  chemistry,  the 
radical  of  the  essential  oils  containing  sulphur, 
as  those  of  assafoetida,  garlic,  horseradish, 
mustard,  onions,  &c.,  which  are  either  sul- 
phides or  sulphocyanides  of  allyl.  Its  pro- 
bable existence  was  first  shown  by  Captain 
Eeynolds,  who  succeeded  in  producing  several 
of  its  derivatives.  It  has  since  been  obtained, 
in  a  separate  state,  by  the  action  of  sodium 
upon  iodide  of  allyl.  It  is  an  oily  substance 
with  a  high  boiling  point. 

Allyl,  Sulphide  of,  (03115)28;  obtained  (arti- 
ficially) by  acting  on  sulphocyanide  of  allyl 
with  sulphide  of  potassium.  See  Oil  op 
Gaeliok. 

AUyl,  Snlphocy'anide  of,  C,H5CNS;  obtiuned 
by  submitting  iodide  of  allyl  to  the  action  of 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium ;  or  by  gently 
heating  a  mixed  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide 
of  allyl  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  with  Bul- 
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phocyanide  of  potassium.    See  Oil  OP  Mu3- 

TABD  (VOLATIIB). 

AL'MOND  (ab'.miind).  Syn.  Airra'DALi 
(also  -DB,  -rji»),  L.i  Amende,  Fr.  j  Mandbl, 
Ger.,  Dut.,  Dan.,  Swed.  The  '  almond-tree ' 
(amyg'daltti  commu'nis — Linn.;  Ph.  L.,  E., 
and  D. ;  Amandier — Fr.),  a  tree  of  the  nat. 
ord.  Rosacea;,  indigenous  to  Persia,  Syria,  and 
tlic  north  of  Africa;  but  also  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  southern  Europe.  The  »lmond-tree 
is  about  the  size  of  the  peach-tree,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  appearance.  It  is  incapable 
of  ripening  its  fruit  in  this  country,  and  is, 
therefore,  only  grown  here  for  the  sake  of  its 
beautiful  vernal  flowers.  There  are  several 
varieties,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
sweet  and  the  bitter,  so  named  from  the  flavour 
of  the  seed  or  kernel.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  resemble  each  other  in  appearance.  De 
CandoUe  ('  Prodromus,'  ii,  530)  gives  five 
varieties  of  this  species: — A.  ama"ra  (bitter- 
almond) ;  A.  DUL'oia  (sweet-a.) ;  A.  pbaqilis 
(tender-shelUd  a.);  a.  maobooar'pa  (large- 
fruited  a.,  pista'chio  a.,  sultana  a.) ;  A.  PEB- 
SIOo'Kdeb  (peach  a.). 
Almond,  Fer'slan.  The  peach. 
A  I'M  0  N  D  S.  Syn.  Amto'dalje,  L.  j 
Amandes,  Fr. ;  Mandbln.  Ger.  The  seed 
or  kernels  of  the  almond-tree.  They  are 
met  with  in  commerce  both  in  the  shell 
(AlTTa'DAL*:  OtTM  PtTTAM'lNE,  -in-e,  L.),  and 
shelled  ahtqdal^,  L.).  In  the  retail  shops, 
most  commonly  iu  the  latter  form.  Those 
rancid,  broken,  or  worm-eaten  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Almonds,  Bitt'er.  Syn.  XwYa'DALM  ama"b.s, 
L. ;  Amygdala  amaba,  Ph.  E. ;  Amanoeb 
Am4ebs,  Fr. ;  Bitteee  mandeln,  Ger.  A 
variety  imported  from  Mogadore,  chiefly  cha- 
racterised by  possessing  the  bitter  flavour, 
and  when  rubbed  with  water,  the  odour  of 
peach-kernels.  They  are  also  smaller  and 
thicker  than  the  sweet  almond. 

Uses,  (fc.  Bitter  almonds  are  used  to  re- 
lieve the  flavour  of  sweet  almonds,  to  clear 
muddy  water,  and  to  flavour  confectionery, 
liqueurs,  &c.  By  pressure,  they  yield  their 
bland  oil  (OIL  OP  almonds  ;  o'lettm  AMYa'- 
DALE,  L.) ;  the  resulting  cake  (bittee-a. 
CAKE ;  placen'ta  A.  AMAB£,  L.)  is  distilled 
for  the  volatile  oil  (bssential  oil  op  a.  ; 
O.  A.  A.,  Ii.),  and  is  afterwards  again  pressed 
into  cakes  (A.-OAEE),  and  used  to  fatten  pigs, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Bitter  almonds  are 
now  seldom  employed  in  medicines,  although 
it  is  said  that  they  have  cured  'intermittents' 
when  bark  had  failed  (Bergius),  and  that  their 
emulsion  has  been  found  useful  in  pulmonary 
and  dyspeptic  affections,  hooping-cough,  and 
asthma;  and  externally  as  a  lotion  iu  acne. 
(Thomson.)  In  large  quantities  they  are 
poisonous,  and  even  in  the  smallest  quantities 
have  been  known  to  produce  nettle-rash 
(urticaria)  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 
They  have  long  been  in  repute  as  an  antidote 
to  intoxication.  The  ancient  bacchanals  chewed  ' 


them  at  their  orgies,  to  lessen  the  effects  of 
wine,  and  to  enable  them  to  take  it  in  larger 
quantities  with  impunity. 

Almonds,  Blanched'  (blSncht'-).  Syn.  Amyg'- 
DALi  decoetica'ts,  L.  Almonds  from  which 
the  husk  or  seed-coat  has  been  removed.  This 
is  effected  by  soakina;  them  for  a  short  time 
in  warm  water,  until  the  skin  can  be  easily 
removed  by  pressure  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  They  are  then  peeled,  riusel  in 
cold  water,  drained,  and  dried.  When  intended 
for  the  table,  the  last  is  effected  by  wiping 
them  with  a  soft  towel ;  but  when  they  are 
intended  to  be  powdered,  or  kept,  they  are 
dried  by  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  stove,  or  in 
the  sun. 

Almonds,  Burnt'.  Syn.  Roasted  almonds  ; 
Almond  coppek.  Used  to  colour  and  flavour 
liqueurs  and  confectionery ;  and  formerly,  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Almonds,  Gula'na.  (gie-ai'-nS)  ;  g  bard). 
Brazil-nuts. 

Al'monds,  In'dlan.  The  fruit  of  terminalia 
catappa  (Linn.).  They  are  oleaginous,  and 
nutritious;  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
almonds. 

Almonds,  Ja'va  (jaA'-).  The  nuts  or  kernels 
of  canarium  commune  (Linn.).  They  are 
eaten,  made  into  bread,  and  pressed  for  their 
oil. 

Almonds,  Sweet'.  Syn.  Almonds  ;  Amto'- 
dalje, L. ;  A.  DTJLCE8,  Ph.  D. ;  Amygdala, 
A.  Jobdan'ica,  Ph.  L.;  A.  DuLOis,  Ph.  E., 
&  Ph.  L.  1836;  Amandes,  Amandes  douces, 
Fr.;  SossE  MANDELN,  Ger.  These  are  the 
well-known  dessert  or  table  fruit  of  the  name, 
and  are  the  kind  always  referred  to  when 
'almonds'  (simply)  are  spoken  of  or  ordered. 

Comm.  var. — 1.  Joe'dan  Almonds,  which 
are  the  finest,  and  are  imported  from  Malaga. 
Of  these  there  are  two  kinds ;  the  one,  above 
an  inch  in  length,  flat,  and  with  a  clear  brown 
cuticle,  sweet,  mucilaginous,  and  rather  tough ; 
the  other,  more  plump,  and  pointed  at  one 
end,  brittle,  but  equally  sweet  with  the 
former. — 2.  Valen'tia  a.  (which  come  next 
in  quality)  are  about  f  ths  of  an  inch  broad, 
not  quite  an  inch  long,  round  at  one  end,  and 
obtusely  pointed  at  the  other,  flat,  of  a  dingy 
brown  colour,  with  a  dusty  cuticle. — 3.  Bak'- 
BABY  and  Ital'ian  a.,  which  resemble  the 
latter,  but  are  generally  smaller  and  le~3 
flattened. — 4.  A  variety,  of  medium  quality, 
imported  in  baskets  from  Spain.      _ 

Uses,  S(e.  Sweet  almonds  are  nutritive, 
emollient,  and  demulcent ;  but  frequently  dis- 
agree with  weak  stomachs.  The  husk  is  apt 
to  occasion  indigestion  and  nausea.  Owing  to 
a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  pf  some  habits,  dyspep- 
sia, diarrhoea,  oedematous  swelling  of  the  face, 
and  urticaria  (netlle-rasK),  sometimes,  thoush 
seldom,  follow  the  use  of  unblanched  almonds. 
Blanched  almonds  do  not  produce  these  incon- 
veniences, and,  therefore,  should  be  preferred 
for  the  table.  In  medicine,  almonds  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  under  the  form  of  emulsion,  con- 
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fection,  &c.,  anil  to  suspend  oily  substances  in 
water.  Their  uses  for  dietetical  purposes  are 
well  known.  Preparations  of  them  are  also 
employed  as  cosmetics.  The  cake  left  after 
expressing  the  oil  (almond-oake)  is  used  for 
washing  the  skin,  which  it  is  said  to  render 
beautifully  soft  and  clear.  See  Almond  Pastb, 
&c. 

AVNIGHTt  (awl'-).  A  cake  of  wax  with  a 
wick  in  the  midst.  The  forerunner  of,  and  a 
rude  form  of  the  modern  dumpy  night-lights 
called  MOETAKS. 

AL'OE  (al'-o).  Syn.  Al'oe  (-o-e),  L.,.Fr.  (or 
ALO^s),  Ger.,  Ital.,  Sp.,  Belg.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  Swed. 
The  aloe-tree.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  nat.  ord.  Liliacese  (DC;.  The  species,  of 
which  there  are  sevei'al,  are  succulent  plants  or 
small  trees  with  endogenous  stems,  and  stiff, 
fleshy,  hard,  pointed  leaves,  abounding  in  a 
purgative  principle  (aides),  which  is  obtained 
from  them  by  either  evaporating  the  expressed 
juice  or  the  decoction.  They  are  all  natives  of 
warm  climates,  and  most  of  them  are  indigenous 
to  southern  Africa. 

Mist.  B^briN,  aehleem  (aloe-trees),  were 
known  to  the  sacred  historians ;  and  both  the 
plant  and  the  inspissated  juice  are  described 
by  Dioscorides'  and  Pliny.' 

Uses,  Sfo.  In  Africa,  the  leaves  of  the 
Guinea  aloe  are  made  into  ropes,  fishing-lines, 
bow-strings,  stockings,  hammocks,  &o.  The 
leaves  of  another  species  are  used  to  catch  and 
hold  rain-water.  The  expressed  juice  and  de- 
coction are  also  used  by  the  natives  as  a  distaff. 
(Vide  infra.)  Comparative  trials,  made  in 
Paris,  of  the  strength  of  cordage  and  cables 
formed  of  hemp,  and  of  the  aloe  from  Algiers, 
are  said  to  have  shown  the  great  superiority  of 
the  latter.  Fabroni  obtained  a  fine  violet 
colour  from  the  recent  juice  of  the  aloe, 
which  has  been  proposed  as  a  dye  for  silk.' 

American  Aloe.  The  agave  Americana 
(Linn.)  is  a  plant  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  belonging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Brome- 
liaceaj.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  tropical 
America,  and  is  largely  cultivated  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  less  frequently,  as 
an  exotic  plant  in  this  country.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  about  20  feet,  and  takes  many 
years  to  produce  its  gigantic  and  magnificent 
pyramid  of  flowers ;  shortly  after  which  it 
perishes,  exhausted,  as  it  were,  by  its  efforts  in 
bestowing  its  rare  beauty  on  the  floral  world. 
The  vulgar  belief  is  that  it  blossoms  only  once 
in  a  century ;  but,  as  stated  bj  the  late  Mr 
Loudon,  it  flowers  sooner  or  later  according  to 
the  culture  bestowed  on  it.  Its  sap  yields  a 
kind  of  honey  (agate  honey),  and  by  fermen- 
tation an  intoxicating  liquor  (eulqtie)  ;  de- 
siccated juice,  mixed  with  wood  ashes,  is  used 
as  soap,  and  lathers  either  with  sea  or  fresh 
water  ;  leaf-fibre,  used  as  hemp  to  make  thread 
and  twine. 

I  Lib.  iii,  c.  XXV. 

3  *  Hist.  Nat.,'  lib.  xxvii,  c.  v. 

*  '  Annales  tie  Cliimie,'  xxv,  305, 


AL'OE-RESIN.  Syn.  Resi'na  Al'oes,  L. 
The  resinous  matter  deposited  by  a  decoction 
of  aloes  as  it  cools. 

Frep.  (Ph,  L.  1746.)  Boil  aloes,  1  part,  in 
water,  8  parts,  and  aUow  the  decoction,  strained 
whilst  hot,  to  repose  until  the  next  day  j  then 
wash  the  deposited  eesin,  and  dry  it  by  a 
gentle  heat.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  aloine 
and  oxidised  extractive. 

AL'OES  ('pze).  Syn.  Biti'ee  AloesJ  j  Al'ois 
(-oe),  L. ;  Aloes,  Sire  d'Alo^s,  Fr. ;  Aloe, 
Gi/AUsiSDE  Aloe,  Ger.^  The  inspissated  juice 
or  extract  of  several  species  of  aloe. 

Comp.,  Frep.,  S^c.  Aloes  is  a  complex  re- 
sinous substance  containing  a  body  called 
aloin,  which  is  its  active  or  purgative  principle. 
It  is  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
in  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit.  The  decoction 
deposits  an  impure  resin  or  resinoid  on 
cooling. 

Fhys.  eff.,  Uses,  S[c.  Aloes  is  a  warm  stimu- 
lating purgative,  in  doses  of  3  to  10  gr. ;  whilst 
even  1  or  2  gr.  seldom  fail  to  produce  one 
motion  without  pain  or  inconvenience.  It  is 
considered  highly  serviceable  in  hypochondri- 
acal, hysterical,  and  dyspeptic  affections,  par- 
ticularly in  phlegmatic  habits,  and  in  cases 
arising  from  deficiency  of  bile.  As  an  emmena- 
gogue,  and  a  vermifuge,  few  medicines  are 
more  valuable.  It  acts  on  the  large  intestines, 
and  principally  on  the  rectum  j  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  administered  with  caution,  or 
only  in  small  doses,  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  prolapsus  or  piles,  and  in  cases  where  uterine 
stimulants  (as  in  pregnancy,  &c.)  would  be 
improper.  "  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  it, 
that  it  operates  almost  to  as  good  a  purpose  in 
a  small  as  in  a  large  dose ;  and  one  or  two 
grains  will  produce  one  considerable  dejection, 
and  twenty  grains  will  do  no  more,  except  it  be 
that  in  the  last  dose  (case)  the  operation  will 
be  attended  with  griping,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  cures  for  habitual  costiveness."  (Cullen.) 
Many  of  the  effects  complained  of  arise  from 
its  slow  solubility  in  the  primae  viae,  and  may 
be  obviated  by  administering  it  in  a  liquid 
form,  or  in  a  solid  form  combined  with  soap, 
which  renders  it  freely  soluble  in  the  juices  of 
the  stomacl). 

Aloes  is  more  frequently  taken  than,  perhaps, 
any  known  purgative.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  a  majority  of  the  aperient  medicines 
prescribed  by  the  faculty,  and  forms  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  nearly  all  the  advertised 
purgative,  antibilious,  and  universal  pills  of 
the  nostrum-mongers.  The  fact  of  aloetic  pills 
not  acting  until  about  8  to  10  hours  after  being 
swallowed — so  that  if  taken  on  retiring  to  rest 
at  night  they  do  not  generally  disturb  the 
patient  before  the  usual  time  of  rising  in  the 
morning — has  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  such  remedies  popular  with  parties 
whose  habits  or  business  avocations  would  be 
otherwise  interfered  with. 

Aloes  is  also  extensively  used  in  veterinary 
*  Also  aee  Alok  (above). 
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practice.  It  is  the  must  vi>1u  ible  and  reliable 
purgative  for  the  horsB  of  the  whole  materii 
inedica ;  but  is  leas  to  be  depended  on  for 
rattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  Barbadoes  aloes  is  the 
best  for  this  purpose.  Cape  aloes  are,  how- 
ever, often  employed,  when  l-4th  more  must 
be  given.— Z>o<«  (of  the  former),  for  a  hobse, 
4  to  8  dr.;'— CATTLE,  3  to  6  dr.  (followed  by 
a  purging  drench); — HOGS,  5  to  15  gr. ; — 
snBEP,  15  to  30  gr. ;'— Doaa  (small  ones),  10 
to  30  gr.,  (middle-sized)  20  to  44,  or  even  60 
gr.,  (large)  J  to  1  dr.,  or  even  2  dr. 

Aloes  is  also  used  in  dyeing;  and  »s  a  co- 
louring matter  in  stains,  lacquers,  and  var- 
nishes. Aloes,  and  several  of  its  preparations, 
are  likewise  extensively  employed  to  adulterate 
porter. 

Var.  These,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
reputed  medicinalvalue,are — Socotrine,  Hepa- 
tic, Barbadoes,  Cape,  &c. ;  and  alphabetically, 
as  given  below : — 

Aloes,  Barba'does.  St/n.  Aloes  in  Goitbds  ; 
Al'oe  BABBiDEN'ais,  ti.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.  Im- 
ported from  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  usually  in 
gourds ;  sometimes  in  boxes.  The  best  is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  cut  leaf  of  aloe  vulga"- 
m;  an  inferior  quality  is  prepared  from  the 
decoction. — Char.,  S;c.  Opaque,  lustreless,  of 
It  livrr  colour,  a  little  tending  to  black,  with  n 
bitter  nauseous  taste,  and  a  very  disagreeable 
odour,  especially  when  breathed  on ;  powder 
a  dull  olive-yellow.  It  is  the  '  hepatic'  aloes 
of  most  continental  writers,  and  said  to  be  the 
' ttXiri  of  Dioscoridos.  It  is  more  active  than 
the  other  varieties  of  aloes ;  but  is  also  more 
apt  to  occasion  hoimarrhoids,  and  to  gripe, 
than  any  of  them. 

Aloes,  Cab'alline  (-line.)  Syn.  Fcbt'id  aioes, 
HoBSE  A. ;  ALoiJ  oabalu'na,  A.  Guinien'sis, 
L. ;  ALofts  OABALUN,  Fr.  From  aloe  In'dica 
(O'Sliaughnessy);  or  from  aloe  spica'ta  hy 
long  and  careCul  boiling.  (Lindley.)  Used 
only  by  farriers.  Scarcely  known  in  English 
commerce. 

Aloes,  Cape.  Syn.  Aloe  Cafen'sis,  A.  Lli'- 
ciDA  (Oeiger),  L.  Imported  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  obtained  from  aloe  spica'ta, 
and  other  Cape  species.  Odour  stronger  and 
even  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  Barbadoes 
aloes ;  colour  deep  greenish-brown ;  appear- 
ance shining  and  resinous ;  fracture  generally 
glassy  ;  powder  a  lively  greenish-yellow  ;  al- 
most completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  de- 
coction paler  than  that  of  other  kinds.  It  is 
weaker  than  Barbadoes  or  even  hepatic  aloes, 
and  is  more  apt  to  gripe,  &c.,  than  the 
latter.  A  finer  kind,  known  as  'SetheUdorp 
aloes,'  imported  from  Algoa  Bay,  is  inore  of 
a  liver  colour,  and  softer  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  hence  often  called  Cafe  eefatic- 

ALOES. 

Aloes,  Hepat'ic.     St/a.    Bombay'  Aloes*, 

>  Aloea  tabes  rrom  16  to  30,  or  even  3B  hours,  to  operate 
on  a  horse. 

*  Aloes,  however  larpe  the  dose,  orten  fRila  to  purge 
ibeep.    la  very  I'irge  qunntiiics  it  is  poisonous  to  theui.     I 


East-Iitdia  a.*,  Liteb-colottbbd  Socotbtne 
A.* ;  Aloe  hepat'ica,  Pli.  L.  &  D. ;  A. 
In'dica,  Ph.  E.  Imported  from  Bombay  and 
Madras.  It  is  usually  said  to  be  obtained  from 
"uncertain  species  of  aloes;"  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  is  "  the  jnice  of  the  Socotrine 
aloes  plant  which  has  been  solidified  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat."' — Char.,  Sfc. 
"  Opaque,  of  a  liver  colour,  bitter  taste,  and 
an  unpleasant  odour."  (Pn.  L.)  It  is  less 
odorous,  darker  coloured,  aud  more  opaque 
than  Socotrine  'aloes ;  its  powder  has  also  a 
duller  colour,  and  weak  spirit  leaves  much 
undissolved  matter.  Its  decoction  on  coaling 
frequently  deposits  a  yellow  powder.  The 
finer  aud  brighter  varieties  of  hepatic  aloes 
are  commonly  sold  for  '  Socotrines,'  and  their 
medicinal  virtues  are  nearly  similar.  (See 
below.) 

Aloes,  In'dian  (various) : — 1.  Deep  brown 
or  black,  very  opaque,  and  less  soluble  than 
ordinary  aloes.  Scarcely  known  in  commerce. 
— 2.  Several  varieties  ranging  in  character 
from  '  Cape  aloe^'  to  '  hepatics,'  and  occasion- 
ally to  '  Barbadoes,'  obtained  from  several 
species. 

Aloes,  Ho'cha  (-kXi).  Syn.  Aloe  de  Mocqa, 
L.  Imported  from  Muscat.  An  inferior  kind 
of  Indian  aloes.  (Christison.)  It  is  obtained 
from  the  same  plant  as  produces  genuine  hepa- 
tic aloes.  (Lindley.)  It  holds  an  intermediate 
position  between  'Cape'  and  ' hepatics,' but 
contains  much  impurity;  the  latter  often 
amounting  to  upwards  of  25  J  Some  specimens 
are,  however,  of  excellent  quality.  When 
melted  and '  doctored,'  it  is  sold  for  Barbadoes, 
hepatic,  and  even  Socotrine  aloes. 

Aloes,  Soc'otrine  (-trin;  siik'-J).  Syn.  Soc'- 

OTOBIJfE    aloes,    SmTk'na     A.,   TuB'KEY    A.; 

Aloe  Soootbi'na,  Ph.  L.;Aloe,  Ph.  L.  1836; 
A.  Socotobi'na,  Ph.  E.  "  The  juice  of  the  cut 
leaf  of  uncertain  species  hardened  by  the  air." 
(Ph.  L.)  Genuine  Socotrine  aloes  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  obtained  from  aloe  spica'ta ; 
but  is  referred  by  De  Candolle  to  a  distinct 
species,  a.  SocotH'na;  and  by  Martins,  also  to 
a.  purpwas'cen^.  Formerly  this  variety  was 
brought  from  the  Island  of  Socotra  or  Zocotora 
(hence  the  name),  by  way  of  Smyrna  and 
Malta;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  obtained  from 
Bomb.iy  and  Madras. — Char.,  ^'c.  Colour 
garnet  red  to  golden  red ;  smell  peculiar  and 
aromatic,  not  unlike  a  decaying  russet  apple, 
especially  when  fresh-broken,  or  breathed  on, 
or  warmed ;  taste  permanently  and  intensely 
bitter ;  fracture  conchoidal ;  softens  in  the 
hand,  and  becomes  adhesive,  yet  retains  con- 
siderable brittleness  ;  powder  bright  golden- 
yellow  colour;  central  portions  of  the  lumps 
often  soft,  especially  when  first  imported. 
"  It  is  brittle,  bitter,  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  an  aromatic  odour.  Light  per- 
meates thin  recently  broken  laminss."  (Ph.  L.) 
"  In  thin  pieces,  translucent  and  garnet  red  j 
'  Pereira,  "Elem.  Mat,  Med  and  TLsrap.,'  voL  ii,  188; 
4tli  £d. ;  '  Fhurm.  Jouiu.,'  vol.  xi. 
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Hlmost  entirely  soluble  in  spirit  of  the  strength 
of  sherry.    Very  rare."    (Ph.  E.) 

Socotrine  aloes  are  always  preferred  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  are  the  only  variety 
used  in  perfumery,  varnishes,  and  other  nice 
purposes  in  the  ai-ts. 

Aloes,  Strained.  Syn.  Melted  Aloes  ;  Aloe 
COLA'ta,  L.  Froc.  1.  The  aloes  are  melted 
in  a  copper  pan,  by  the  heat  of  steam  or  a 
water  bath,  and  are  then  pressed  through  a 
strong  hair  or  wire  sieve,  and  allowed  to 
cool. 

2.  As  above,  but  with  the  addition  of  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water ;  the  decoction  being 
strained  and  evaporated. 

Ohs.  Mocha,  Indian,  and  other  common 
aloes,  treated  in  this  way  and  coloured, 
are  frequently  sold  for  melted  or  strained 
'Soeotrines'  and  'hepatics.'  The  colouring 
matter  usually  employed  is  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  iron  (sesqnioxide),  or  Venetian 
red,  in  very  fine  powder,  with,  sometimes,  a 
little  annatto.  This  fraud  is  not  readily  de- 
tected by  mere  inspection,  by  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  these  matters  ;  and  hence  the  impu- 
nity with  which  it  is  perpetrated. 

The  object  in  melting  aloes  is  to  deprive  it 
of  the  foreign  matters,  as  sand,  leaves,  pieces 
of  wood,  &c.,  which  the  commoner  kinds  gene- 
rally contain  in  large  quantities.  The  action 
of  the  heat  drives  ofE  much  of  their  nauseous 
smell,  at  the  same  time  that  it  deepens  their 
colour,  and  renders  their  appearance  more 
translucent  and  resinous,  to  the  disguise  of 
their  original  nature.  The  operation,  on  the 
large  scale,  is  usually  carried  on  at  night,  in 
consequence  of  the  horribly  nauseous  fumes 
evolved,  which  may  be  smelt  at  a  great 
distance,  and  contaminate  the  clothes  of 
those  engaged  in  it  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards. 

AL'OES  HEMP.  A  plant  growing  in  Peru, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Mexico  (A. 
Americana,  A.  mvapara,  A.fcBtida,  if-c.),where 
the  leaf  is  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  which  is 
generally  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  used 
for  rope-making. 

AIi'OES  WOOD.  Syn.  Al'oe-wood  ;  Ea&lb- 
wooD ;  Aoal'lochum  (-kfim) ,  Li&'nfm  al'oes, 

L.  A&Al'iOCHI,  L.  a.  Ve"bI,  L.  ACi'niLiE,  L. 
ASPAl'aTHI,   L.  ;   A0ALLOCHB,   BoiS   d'ALO^B, 

Pr. ;  Aloeholz,  Ger. ;  Calam'bac,  Calam'- 
BOUC,  Ind.;  XYLO-Ali'oESt-  A  name  applied 
to  the  wood  of  aloen/ylon  agal'lochim  (Lam.), 
a  leguminous  tree  of  Cochin  China;  and, 
though  apparently  less  correctly,  to  that  of 
aquila"ria  agallochum  and  a.  ova!ta  (Lour.), 
trees  of  tropical  Asia,  belonging  to  a  different 
nat.  order.  Both  are  highly  fragrant  and 
aromatic;  used  in  fumigations  and  pastilles, 
and  occasionally  by  cabinet  makers  and  in- 
layers.  The  essential  oil  of  the  wood,  dissolved 
in  spirit,  was  regarded  by  Hoffmann  as  one  of 
the  best  cordials  and  iiivigdraut;!  known. 
The  same  has  also  been  said  of  a  tincture  of 


The  same  name  and  synonyms  are  popularly 
applied  to  the  resin  of  the  above  woods  (aloes- 
wood  besin),  of  which  there  are  two  varie- 
ties : — the  one,  light  and  porous,  and  filled 
with  a  highly  fragrant  resinous  substance;  the 
other,  denser  and  less  resinous.  It  is  an  oily 
concretion  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  the  result 
of  disease,  which  gradually  hardens,  and,  in 
time,  kills  it.  It  is  highly  fragrant,  and  is 
said  to  be  nervine,  cephalic,  cardiac,  and 
stimulant.  The  powder  is  regarded  as  tonic 
and  astringent.  Of  all  perfumes  this  is  said 
to  be  the  one  most  esteemed  by  oriental 
nations. 

ALOE'TIC.  Syn.  Aloet'ictis,  L.  ;  ALofi- 
TIQITB,  Er.  Of  or  belonging  to  aloes.  In 
medicine,  pharmacy,  &c.,  applied  to  any  prepa- 
ration containing  aloes  as  a  characteristic  in- 
gredient; made  or  obtained  from  aloes.  Sub- 
stantively, an  aloetio  medicine. 

Al'OIN  (-o-in).  Cj^HigO,.  [Eng.,Pr.]  Syn. 
Al'oin  ;  ALOi'lfA,  L.  The  Messrs  T.  &  H. 
Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  have  applied  this  name 
to  a  crystalline  substance,  which  they  assert 
to  be  the  pure  cathartic  principle  of  aloes. 
Their  process  is  to  evaporate  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup,  in  vacuo,  a  solution  obtained  by 
exhausting  a  mixture  of  aloes  and  sand,  with 
cold  water,  and  then  to  set  it  aside  for  a  few 
days.  The  resulting  dark  crystalline  mass  is 
purified  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  repeated  crystallisation  from  hot 
water.  Barbadoes  aloes  are  commonly  used 
for  the  purpose ;  but  soft  or  semi-liquid  Soco- 
trine aloes,  or  the  unevaporated  Socotrine-aloes 
j  uice,  is  probably  its  best  source.  Tilden  gives 
the  following  process  for  the  preparation  of 
aloin : — The  aloes  crushed  small  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  nine  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  After 
cobling  and  standing  for  a  few  hours,  the  clear 
liquid  is  decanted  from  the  resin,  and  evapo- 
rated. The  concentrated  solution  deposits  a 
mass  of  yellow  crystals,  which  can  be  purified 
by  washing,  pressure,  and  recrystallisation 
from  hot  spirit.  After  several  recrystallisa- 
tions  the  aloin  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  yellow  needles,  which  are  pretty 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  ether. — Dose,  1  to  2  gr. 

ALOPi.'CIA  (-sh'a).  [L.]  Syn.  Al'opeoy, 
Fox'-ETiL;  Alopeoib,  Fr. ;  FtTCHSEAUDE,  Ger. 
In  pathology,  baldness  from  disease,  often  ex- 
tending to  the  heard  and  eyebrows ;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  '  calvities,'  or  ordinary  bald- 
ness arising  from  attenuation  of  the  scalp  or 
defective  nutrition.     See  Baldness. 

ALPACA.  A  species  of  Llama,  popularly 
known  as  the  Peeuvian  Sheep,  an  animal 
intermediate  between  the  camel  and  sheep, 
having  long  silky  hair,  nearly  as  fine  as  that 
of  the  Cashmere  goat.  It  was  introduced  to 
the  British  manufacturers  in  1834,  when  only 
5700  lbs.  of  it  was  imported ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came an  important  article  of  commerce,  the 
quantity  imported  having  gradually  risen  to 
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above  2^  millions  of  lbs.  in  1853 ;  wbllst  the 
price  bos  risen  from  about  9  J.  to  Zs.  7d.  tbe  lb., 
in  tlie  same  time.  Tlie  name  is  also  given  to 
fabrics  woven  from  tbe  wool  of  this  animal  j 
and  to  others  in  fine  wool,  made  iu  imitation 
of  them.  The  gigantic  factcry,  &c.,  erected 
at  Saltaire,  Yorkshire,  in  1852,  for  this  manu- 
facture, covers  about  12  acres  of  land.  See 
Llaua. 

ALPENKEAUTER-BEUSI-TEIG  (Grablo- 
witz,  Oras).  Pectoral  cakes  of  Alpine  herbs. 
Gum  arabic,  100  parts ;  sugar,  200  parts ;  ex- 
tract liquorice,  1  part;  saffron,  |th  part.  Kach 
box  contains  48  lozenge-shaped  yellowish 
cakus.  Made  into  a  mass  with  decoction  of 
marsh  mallow.     (Hager.) 

ALFENKSAUTER  QESUNOHEII'S  LI- 
QUEUE  (Rudolph  Bohl).  Medicinal  liqueur  of 
Alpine  herbs.  A  bottle  containing  350  gram- 
mes of  u  liqueur  which  is  an  extract  of  star 
anise,  cassia,  frangula  bark,  centaury,  chicory, 
gentian,  and  a  little  aloes.    (Hager.) 

ALPENKBAUIEB-MAOENBITTEE  (Hau- 
ber).  Stomachic  bitters  of  Alpine  herbs.  A 
brown  liqueur  of  bitter,  spirituous,  and 
slightly  aromatic  flavour,  containing  iu  100 
parts :  oil  of  anise,  0'5 ;  oil  of  cloves,  0*5 ; 
alo^'s,  1-5 ;  alcohol,  10 ;  water,  50.  157  grammes 
in  each  bottle.  (Wittstein.)  ' 

ALFHA-OBSELL'IC  ACID.  See  Obseluc 
Acid. 

ALPINE  EOSE  SOAP,  SWISS.  A  preserva- 
tive against  syphilitic  infection  (G.  A.  Sorpe, 
Zurich).  A  glass  cylinder  corked  and  sealed, 
about  2  inches  long,  and  cont lining  a  hard 
brownish-grey  mass  weighing  12  grammes, 
prepured  tluis : — Ammonia,  1  part ;  sublimate, 
3  parts;  tannin,  2  parts;  chloride  of  lime,  2i 
parts ;  Oastile  soap,  190  parts ;  oil  of  cloves,  1 
part ;  spirit  of  wine,  q.  s.   (Hager.) 

AL'ftUIFOU  (-ke-fiio).  Sifn.  Black  lkad- 
OBB,  PoiTSii'a  OBB.  A  native  sulphide  of  lead 
used  by  potters  to  give  a  green  glaze  to  coarse 
wares. 

ALSTONIA  SCHOLARIS.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Habi- 
tat. Commou  in  forests  throughout  India. — 
Officinal  part.  The  bark  {AlstonicB  cortex). 
It  occm-s  in  thick,  irregulai-,  more  or  less  con- 
torted pieces,  easily  broken.  It  consists  of  a 
rough  greyish  epidermis,  investing  a  bnflF  or 
pale  cinnamon-coloured  bark ;  internally,  still 
lighter  in  colour,  and  of  a  spongy  texture, 
having  a  very  bitter  taste,  but  devoid  of  odour. 
— Properties.  Astringent,  tonic,  anthelmintic, 
antiperiodlc. — Therapeutic  uses.  In  chronic 
diarrhoia  and  the  advanced  stages  of  dysen- 
tery ;  al<o  as  a  tonic  in  debility  after  fevers, 
and  other  exhausting  diseases. — Dose.  8  to  5 
grains,  either  alone  or  combined,  in  bowel 
affections,  with  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha 
and  extract  of  gentian. — Preparations.  TlNO- 
TtTBE  OF  .Ku&TO'Sli.{Tinctara  AUtoniai).  Take 
of  alstonia  bark,  bruised,  2i  ounces ;  proof 
spirit,  1  pint.  Macerate  for  seven  days  in  a 
closr  i  vessel,  with  occasional  agitation;  filter, 
and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  1  pint. 


Or   prepare   by   percolation,   as   Tincture   of 
Calumba. — Dose,  1  to  2  fluid  drachms. 

Alstonia,  Infiision  of.  {Infusam  Alstonice.) 
Take  of  alstonia  bark,  bruscd,  \  an  ounce ; 
boiling  water,  10  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  an  hour  and  strain. — Dose. 
From  1  to  2  fluid  ounces  twice  or  thrice  daily. 
A  good  serviceable  tonic. 

AL'TEEATIVE  (awl'-ter-a-tiv).  Syn.  Al'- 
TEBANT*;  Al'tEEANS  (al'-),  L. ;  AlMIkAXT, 
Alt^baiip,  Pr.  In  medicine,  having  power 
to  alter;  applied  to  substances  and  agents 
which  occasion  a  change  in  the  habit  or  con- 
stitution, and  thns  re-establish  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  with- 
out producing  any  sensible  evacuation  or  other 
obvious  effect. 

ALTEEATIVE  EXTEACT,  or  GOLDEN 
MEDICAL  DISCOTEET  (Dr  Pierce,  Buffalo), 
for  the  cure  of  all  severe,  acute,  chronic,  or 
long-standing  coughs,  inflammations,  hoarse- 
ness, scrofulous,  and  syphilitic  diseases.  A 
clear  light-brown  fluid,  220  grms.,  composed 
of  15  grms.  purified  honey,  1  grm.  extract  of 
lettuce,  2  grma.  laudanum,  100  grms.  of  proof 
spirit  tasting  of  fusel  oil  and  wood  spirit,  and 
105  grms.  water.     (Hager.) 

AL'TEEATIVES  (-ttvz).  Syn.  Altbban'tia, 
L. ;  Axt£batif3,  &c.,  Fr.  Alterative  medi- 
cines or  agents.  The  preparations  of  mercury 
and  iodine,  when  properly  administered,  are 
the  most  useful  members  of  this  class  ;  and 
are  those  which  are  now  the  most  generally 
employed. 

ALTHE'IN  (ai-the'-in).  Syn.  Alth^'ina,  L. 
The  name  given  by  Braconnot  to  a  substance 
identical  with  asparagin,  which  he  discovered 
in  the  '  marsh-mallow '  {althce'a  officina'lis, 
Linn.). 

ALTHOFF  WATER  (aqua  mirabilis),  for 
torpid  ulcers.  Wine  vinegar,  750  parts  ;  sul- 
phate of  copper,  100  parts ;  potash,  25  parts ; 
ammonia,  30  parts ;  salt  of  sorrel,  8  parts ; 
French  brandy,  375  parts.  Digest  for  o  few 
days  in  a  gloss  vessel  and  distil  to  dryness 
from  a  glass  retort.     (Wittstein.) 

AL'UDEL  (-ii-).  In  chemistry,  a  pear-shaped 
glass  or  earthen  pot  open  at  both  ends,  for- 
merly much  used  for  connecting  other  vessels 
in  the  process  of  sublimation.  A  number  of 
them  joined  together  are  still  employed  for  the 
distillation  of  quicksilver,  in  Spain. 

AL'UM  KoSO,.Al2(S04)3.2J.Aq.  Syn. 
PoT'AaH-ALiTii,  Sulphate  op  aluminum:  and 
POTASSIUM,  Common  alum  ;  Alu'men,  .\. 
poTAs'sicuM,  L. ;  Alun,  Sulpatb  d' ALU- 
mine  ET  DB  POTASSB,  Fr. ;  Alaun,  Ger. ; 
Alume,  Ital. 

The  principal  alum-works  in  England,  until 
recently,  were  those  of  Lord  Glasgow,  at  Hur- 
lett  and  Campsie,  near  Glasgow,  and  those  of 
Lords  Dundas  and  Mulgrave,  at  Whitby,  York- 
shire (est.  1600);  but  those  of  Mr  Spence,  at 
Manchester,  and  at  Goole  (Yorkshire),  and  of 
Mr  Pochin,  at  Manchester,  are  now  among  the 
largest,  if  they  be  not  actually  the  largest  in 
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the  world.  There  are  also  extensive  alum- 
works  at  and  near  NewcaBtle-on-Tyue ;  but 
none  of  importance,  that  we  know  of,  in  any 
other  part  of  these  realms. 

Nat.  hist.  Alum  is  found  native  in  some 
places  (native  alum),  either  effloresced  on 
the  surface  of  bituminous  alum-schist  (Gott- 
wigg,  Austria) ;  or  united  with  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  (Solfatara,  Naples); 
when  it  may  be  obtained  by  simple  lixiviation 
and  evaporation,  a  little  potash  being  commonly 
added  to  convert  the  excess  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  present  into  alum.  It  is  also  found 
in  certain  mineral  waters  (East  Indies). 

Sources.  The  alum  of  commerce  is  usually 
obtained  from  schistose  pyritic  clays,  com- 
monly termed  alum-ores,  aluminous  shale,  a.- 
schist,  &c. ;  and  from  alum-rock,  a.-stone,  or 
alunite.  At  La  Tolfa,  Civita  Vcechia,  where 
the  best  Koman-alum  is  produced,  the  source 
is  stratified  alum-stone.  On  the  Continent, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  generally  pyri- 
taceous  clays,  volcanic  aluminous  ores,  alu- 
minous shale,  or  alum-slate.  These  minerals 
contain  sulphide  of  iron,  alumina,  bitumen  or 
carbon,  and  frequently  a  salt  of  potassium.  Of 
late  years  large  quantities  of  alum  have  been 
prepared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  from  alu- 
minous clay. 

Prep.  The  manufacture  of  alum  is  techni- 
cally said  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
natural  process  when  prepared  from  alum- 
schist  or  alum-ore ;  and  according  to  the  arti- 
ficial process  when  made  by  acting  on  clay 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  a  potassium 
salt  to  the  resulting  lixivium.  The  manufac- 
ture of  alum  and  of  sulphate  of  alumina  from 
such  materials  as  contain  only  alumina,  to 
which  consequently  sulphuric  acid  and  alkaline 
salts  have  to  be  added,  has  come  largely  into 
practice  in  England.  The  materials  employed 
are,  in  addition  to  clay,  cryolite  or  Greenland 
spar,  a  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  soda ;  bau- 
xite, a  hydrate  of  alumina,  of  more  or  less 
purity  ;  and  slag.  The  following  are  the  de- 
tails of  these  processes : — 

a.  From  alum-oee,  alttminous  schist,  or 

SHALE,  &C. : — 

1.  The  mineral  (alum-ore,  a.-scliist,  &c.)  is 
placed  in  heaps,  and  moistened  from  time  to 
time  with  water,  when  it  becomes  gradually 
hot,  and  falls  into  a  pulverulent  state.  This 
decomposition  commonly  occurs  either  wholly, 
or  partially,  on  the  floor  of  the  mine.  If  the 
ore  does  not  possess  this  property  on  mere  ex- 
posure to  air  and  moisture,  it  is  broken  into 
pieces  and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  brushwood  and 
small  coal,  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet, 
when  the  pile  is  fired  and  fresh  lumps  of  the 
alum-minei'al  thrown  on,  until  the  mass  be- 
comes of  considerable  height  ;ind  size.  The 
combustion,  as  soon  as  established,  is  con- 
ducted with  a  smothered  fire,  until  the  cal- 
cination is  complete ;  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent fusion,  or  the  disengagement  of  either 
sulphurous  or   sulphuric   acid,  from   contact 


between  the  ignited  stones  and  the  car- 
bonaceous fuel.'  To  promote  these  ends  the 
pile,  at  the  proper  time,  is  '  mantled'  (as  the 
workmen  eaU  it)  or  covered  with  a  layer  of 
already  calcined  and  exhausted  ore,  in  order 
to  protect  it  from  high  winds  and  heavy  rains  ; 
as  also  to  moderate  the  heat,  and  let  it  pro- 
ceed gradually,  so  that  the  sulphur  present 
may  not  be  lost  or  wasted  by  volatilisation. 
The  roasting  is  finally  checked  by  a  thicker 
'  mantling,'  and  tbe  whole  allowed  to  cool.  By 
this  time  the  pile  has  usually  lost  about  one 
half  its  bulk,  and  become  open  and  porous  in 
tbe  interior,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely 
through  the  mass;  the  latter,  in  dry  weather, 
as  the  heap  cools,  being  usually  promoted  by 
sprinkling  a  little  water  on  it,  which,  by  carry- 
ing down  some  of  the  saline  matter,  renders 
the  interior  still  more  open  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  whole,  when  cold,  or  nearly  cold,  is,  if 
necessary,  still  further  exposed  to  the  action  of 
air  and  moisture.  The  time  required  to  calcine 
the  heap  properly,  including  that  taken  by  the 
burned  ore  to  cool,  varies,  according  to  its  size 


and  the  state  of  the  weather,  from  three  to 
nine,  or  even  twelve  months.  The  residuum  of 
the  calcination  is  next  placed  in  large  stone  or 
brick  cisterns,  and  edulcorated  with  water, 
until  all  the  soluble  portion  is  dissolved  out ; 
the  solution  is  then  concentrated  in  another 
stone  eistern,so  made  that  the  flame  and  heated 
air  of  its  reverberatory  furnace  sweep  the  whole 
surface  of  the  liquor.  (See  engr.)  The  evapo- 
ration is  continued  untilit  just  barely  reaches 
the  point  at  which  crystals  are  deposited  on 
cooling ;  when  it  is  run  off  into  coolers.  After 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  always  present,  has  been 
deposited  in  crystals,  the  mother-liquor,  con- 
taining the  sulphate  of  aluminum,  is  run  into 
other  cisterns,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  or  of  sulphate  of  potassium, 
or  (sometimes)  impure  sulphate  or  carbo- 
nate of  ammonium,  or  a  mixture  of  them,' 
is  added  until  a  cloud  or  milkiness  ceases 
to  be  produced  on  addition  of  more.'    It  is 

^Thegeneralityof  alum-minerals  require  roasting;  and 
their  oivn  bituminous  matterus,  in  many  cases,  sumcicut 
to  produce  the  heat  required,  which  need  not  necessarily 
exceed  600  to  660°  Fahr.,  provided  it  be  continued  for  a 
sufficient  period.  It  is  only  when  they  aio  less  bitumi- 
nous  or  carbonaceous  that  Black  or  saw-dust,  &c.,  is  em- 
ployed. 

2  For  pure  Potash-aic m  a  salt  of  potash  only  must  be 
employed.  When  ammonia  (usually  in  the  form  of  gas- 
liquor  or  gns-sulpbate)  is  used  as  tlie  precipitant,  the  pro- 
duct IS  AMMONIA-AIVM.  The  Ordinary  alums  of  com- 
merce are  now  generally  mixtures  of  the' two. 

'The  respective  quantities  required  toproduce  100  parts 
of  alum  from  the  sulphate  of  alumina  liquor  are— 
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next  allowed  to  aettle  and  get  thoroughly  cold, 
and   the   supernntaut   '  mother-liquor'  being 


drawn  off  with  a  pump  or  syphon,  the  preci- 
pitate, which  is  alum  in  the  form  of  minute 
crystals  (technically  termed  'flour'),  is  well 
drained,  and  subsequently  washed  by  stirring 
it  up  with  a  little  very  cold  water,  which  is 
then  drained  off,  and  the  operation  repeated  a 
second  time  with  fresh  water.  A  saturated 
solution  of  the  pulverulent  alum  ('  flour')  is 
next  formed  in  a  leaden  boiler,  and  the  clear 
portion  is  run  or  pumped  ofl',  while  boiling  hot, 
into  crystallising  vessels,  called  roaching  casks 
(see  engr.),  the  staves  of  which  are  lined  with 
lead,  and  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  hoops  and 
staves  of  these  '  casks '  are  removed,  when  a 
thick  crust  of  crystallised  alum  is  found,  which 
exactly  corresponds  in  form  and  size  to  the 
interior  of  the  cask.  A  few  holes  are  then 
made  in  the  sides  of  this  mass,  near  the  bot- 
tom, to  allow  the  contained  mother-liquor  to 
drain  off,  after  which  the  whole  is  broken  up 
and  packed  in  casks  for  sale.  Sometimes  the 
alum  thus  obtained,  or  the  lower  portion  of  it, 
is  washed  with  a  little  very  cold  water,  and,  if 
discoloured,  or  small  or  slimy,  is  purified  by  a 
second  crystallisation. 

2.  As  ammonia-alum  (Spence's  process ;  see 
below),  but  using  a  potash-salt  as  the  pre- 
cipitant, cither  wholly  or  in  part,  instead  of 
ammonia ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  supple- 
menting the  deficiency  of  potash  with 
ammonia,  as  there  explained. 

i.  From  alominous  clay  and  oil  of  tit- 
BIOL : — 

1.  Clay,  free  or  nearly  free  from  carbonate 
of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  is  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  moderately  calcined  (in  lumps) 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  until  it  becomes 
friable;  great  care  being  taken  that  the  heat 
be  not  sufficient  to  indurate  it,  which  would 
destroy  its  subsequent  solubility.  It  is  next 
reduced  to  powder,  sifted,  and  mixed  with 
about  455  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp. 

Cliloriile  nf  potossiam       .       .       .    16'7 

Sulphite  of 18-4 

„  amnionium      .        .        .    18-9 

In  practice,  the  exact  qnantity  required  may  be  found 
by  H  previous  trial  of  a  little  of  the  aluminous  liquor;  but 
the  inUicalwjiu  mentioned  in  the  text  will  always  show 
the  operator  when  a  sufficient  dose  is  added. 


gr.  1'45),  the  operation  being  conducted  in  a 
large  stone  or  brick  basin  arched  over  with 
brickwork.  Heat  is  then  applied,  the  flame  and 
hot  air  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  being  made 
to  sweep  over  the  surface  of  the  liquor. 
The  heat  and  agitation  are  continued  for  2  or 
3  days,  when  the  mass  is  raked  out  and  set 
aside  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  weeks  (6  to  8), 
to  allow  tlie  acid  the  more  perfectly  to  combine 
with  the  clay.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
newly-formed  sulphate  of  alumina  is  washed 
out,  the  solution  evaporated  until  of  a  sp.  gr. 
of  about  1'38  {\'H  for  'ammonia-alum'),  and 
the  salt  of  potash  added.  The  remaining 
operations  resemble  those  above  described. 
Good  alum  may  be  produced  by  this  process  at 
about  two  thirds  the  cost  of  rock  or  mine 
alum. 

2.  (Process  of  Mr  Pochin.)  Fine  China 
clay  is  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  mixed  with  n 
suitable  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid;  the 
latter  being  considerably  diluted  with  water, 
in  order  to  moderate  its  action,  which  would 
otherwise  be  far  too  violent.  The  mixture  is 
then  passed  into  cisterns  furnished  with 
movable  sides,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
heats  violently  and  boils.  The  thick  liquid 
gradually  becomes  thicker,  until  it  is  converted 
into  a  solid  porous  mass ;  the  pores  being  pro- 
duced by  the  bubbles  of  steam  which  are 
driven  through  it,  owing  to  the  heat  resulting 
from  the  reaction  of  the  ingredients  on  each 
other.  This  porous  mass  (autm-cakk;  oon- 
CENTBATED  ALUM)  appears  perfectly  dry, 
although  retaining  0  large  amount  of  com- 
bined water.  It  also  contains  all  the  silica  of 
the  original  clay,  but  in  such  a  state  of  fine 
division,  that  the  whole  appears  homogeneous ; 
whilst  it  imparts  a  dryness  to  the  touch  which 
can  scarcely  be  given  to  pure  sulphate  of 
alumina.  From  this  substance  a  solution  of 
pure  sulphate  of  alumina  is  easily  obtainable 
by  lixiviation,  and  allowing  the  resulting 
solution  to  deposit  its  silica  before  using  it, 
but  for  many  purposes  the  presence  of  the 
finely  divided  silica  is  not  objectionable.  The 
sulphate  of  alumina  solution  so  obtained  is 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  in  dyeing  for  which 
alum  is  now  employed ;  the  sulpliate  of  potash 
or  of  ammonia  in  the  latter  being  an  unne- 
cessary constituent,  and  one  merely  added  to 
facilitate  the  purification  and  subsequent  crys- 
tallisation of  the  salt.  To  obtain  ALTTM  from 
the  porous  alum-cake,  the  proper  proportion 
of  acid  having  been  used  in  its  preparation,  or 
subsequently  added,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
precipitate  its  concentrated  solution  with  a 
strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  potash,  or  of  ammo- 
nia, or  a  mixture  of  them,  and  to  otherwise 
proceed  as  before. 

Ratio.  In  the  above  process  the  sulphide  of 
iron  of  the  shale  or  schist  is  converted  by 
atmospheric  oxygen  into  sulphate  of  iron  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
the  clay,  setting  silica  free,  and  producing 
sulphate  of  aluminum.   The  sulphate  of  iron  is 
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mostly  got  rid  of  by  concentrating  the  solution 
of  the  mixed  sulphates,  and  the  mother-liquors 
are  converted  into  alum  by  the  addition  of  the 
salt  of  potassium.  When  chloride  of  potas- 
sium is  used,  it  yields  chloride  of  iron  and 
sulphate  of  potassium,  the  latter  combining 
with  the  sulphate  of  aluminum,  and  the  former 
remaining  behind  in  the  mother-liquor.  See 
AitTMS  (in  Chemistry). 

Comp.  Potassium  alum  has  the  formula 
KaSO^  .  Al2(S04)3  .  24Aq. 

c.  From  Cbyoiite. 

1.  (Thomson's  method.)  Decomposition  of 
cryolite  by  ignition  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
From  'the  ignited  mass  the  aluminate  of  soda 
is  obtained  by  lixiviation  with  water,  and  into 
the  solution  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed,  when 
there  result  precipitated  hydrated  gelatinous 
alumina  and  carbonate  of  soda,  which  remains 
in  solution.  If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the 
alumina  as  an  earthy  compact  precipitate, 
bicarbonate  of  soda  is  used  instead  of  carbonic 
acid.  While  the  clear  liquor  is  boiled  down 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  precipitated  alumina  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acidj  this  solution  is  evaporated 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina (the  so-called  concentrated  alum),  or  the 
solution  after  having  been  treated  with  a  potassa 
or  an  ammonia  salt  is  converted  into  alum. 

2.  (Sauerwein's  method.)  Decomposition  of 
cryolite  by  caustic  lime  by  the  wet  way. 
Very  finely  ground  cryolite  is  boiled  with 
water  and  lime,  the  purer  the  better,  and  as 
free  from  iron  as  possible,  in  a  leaden  pan. 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  solution  of 
aluminate  of  soda,  and  insoluble  fluoride  of 
calcium  (lime).  When  the  fluoride  of  calcium 
has  deposited,  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted, 
and  the  sediment  washed,  the  first  wash- 
water  being  added  to  the  decanted  liquor, 
and  the  second  and  third  wash-waters  being 
used  instead  of  pure  water  at  a  subsequent 
operation.  In  order  to  separate  the  alumina 
from  the  solution  of  aluminate  of  soda,  there 
is  added  to  the  liquid  while  being  continuously 
stirred  very  finely  pulverised  cryolite  in  ex- 
cess, the  result  of  the  decomposition  being 
alumina  and  fluoride  of  sodium  (soda).  When 
no  more  caustic  soda  can  be  detected  in  the 
liquid,  it  is  left  to  stand  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming clear.  The  clarified  solution  of  fluoride 
of  sodium  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  alumina 
treated  as  above  described.  The  solution  of 
fluoride  of  sodium  having  been  boiled  with 
caustic  lime  yields  a  caustic  soda  solution, 
which  having  been  decanted  from  the  sediment 
of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Recently  the  fluoride  of  calcium  occurring  as 
a  by-product  has  been  used  in  glass-making. 

3.  The  decomposition  of  cryolite  by  sul- 
phuric acid  yields  sulphate  of  soda  convertible 
into  carbonate  by  Leblanc's  process,  and  sul- 
phate of  alumina  free  fi-om  iron.  This  method 
of  decomposing  cryolite  is,  however,  by  no 
means  to  be  recommended,  as  owing  to  the 


liberation  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  peculiarly  con- 
structed apparatus  are  required,  whilst  the 
sulphate  of  soda  has  to  be  converted  into 
carbonate. 

d.  From  Bauxite.  This  mineral,  occurring 
in  some  parts  of  Southern  France,  in  Calabria, 
near  Belfast,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
consists  essentially  (viz.  60  per  cent.)  of 
hydrate  of  alumina,  more  or  less  pure.  In 
order  to  prepai-e  alums  and  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina from  it,  the  mineral  is  first  disintegrated 
by  being  ignited  with  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  char- 
coal ;  in  each  case  the  lixiviation  of  the  ignited 
mass  yields  aluminate  of  soda,  from  which,  by 
the  processes  already  described  under  "  Cry- 
olite," alum,  or  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  soda 
are  prepared. 

e.  Prom  blast-furnace  slag.  Lurmann  re- 
commends the  slag  to  be  decomposed  by  means 
of  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid.  From  the 
resulting  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminum 
the  alumina  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
lime,  any  dissolved  silic'a  being  precipitated 
at  the  same  time.  The  alumina  is  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  the  silica. 

Prop.  Alum,  crystallises  in  regular  octahe- 
drons, often  with  truncated  edges  and  angles ; 
(see  engr.) ;  and  sometimes 
in  cubes,  but  only  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of 
acid  in  its  composition, 
with  the  alkali  in  slight 
excess  of  the  proper  quan- 
tity. (Lowel.)' It  is  slight- 
ly efilorescent  in  dry  air : 
soluble  in  18  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in 
rather  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling 
water;  tastes  sweet,  acidulous,  and  very 
astringent;  is  styptic;  and  reddens  litmus. 
When  heated  it  melts,  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, and  becomes  white  and  spongy 
(deied  alum)  j  a  strong  heat,  short  of  white- 
ness, decomposes  it,  with  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  and  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  sul- 
phurous anhydride;  calcined  wijjh  carbonaceous 
matter  it  suffers  decomposition,  and  furnishes 
a  pyrophoric  residuum  (HoMBBsa'S  pieo'- 
PHOEirs).  Ignited  with  alkaline  chlorides,  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  liberated ;  which  also  occurs 
when  their  concentrated  solutions  are  boiled 
together.  Ammonia  precipitates  pure  hydrate 
of  aluminum  from  potassium  alum  ;  but  only 
a  Bubsulphate  from  the  simple  sulphate  of 
alumina.  Sp.gr.  1-724;  but,  when  containing 
ammonia,  often  so  low  as  1'710. 

Tests,  ^0.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
crystalline  form,  its  taste,  and  by  its  complete 
solubility  in  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives 
a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  soluble  in  excess ; 
a  platinum  wire  moistened  with  the  solution 
imparts  a  violet  colour  to  the  blowpipe  flame; 
1  The  ordinary  alum,  of  commerce,  consisting  of  large 
cryatallioe  masaes,  which  do  not  prt'sent  any  regular 
geometrical  form ;  but  by  immersion  in  water  for  a  few 
days,  octahedral  and  rectangular  forms  are  developed  on 
its  surface.    (Daniel).) 
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■nd  cbloride  of  barium  gives  a  white  precipitate 
imolnble  in  nitric  acid. 

Pur.  When  pure,  its  solution  U  not  darkened 
by  tincture  of  galls,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
ferrocyanidc  of  potassium  ;  neither  does  it  give 
any  precipitate  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. Heated  with  caustic  potassa,  or  quick- 
lime, it  does  not  evolve  fumes  of  ammonia. 

Adult.,  Jro.  The  principal  Impurity,  and  one 
wluch  renders  alum  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
dyer,  is  iron.  This  may  be  readily  detected  by 
the  blue  precipitate  it  gives  with  ferrocyanidc 
of  potassium,  or  the  black  precipitate  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  are  very  delicate 
tests.'  Lime,  another  very  injurious  con- 
tamination, may  be  detected  by  precipitating 
the  alumina  and  iron  (if  any)  with  ammonia, 
and  then  adding  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  the 
boiled  and  filtered  liquid.  The  liquid  filtered 
from  the  last  precipitate  (oxalate  of  lime)  may 
still  contain  magnesia,  which  may  be  detected 
by  the  white  precipitate  caused  on  the  addition 
of  an  alkaline  phosphate.  Common  alum 
frequently  contains  ammonia,  from  urine,  or 
the  crude  sulphate  of  the  gas-works,  having 
been  employed  in  ita  manufacture.  Powdered 
alum  is  frequently  adulterated  with  common 
salt,  in  which  case  it  gives  a  white  curdy  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  turning  black  by 
sxposure  to  the  light. 

Phys.  eff.  ,l[B.  In  small  quantities  alum 
acts  as  an  astringent ;  in  larger  doses  as  an 
irritant.  It  acts  chemically  on  the  animal 
tissues  and  fluids,  is  absorbed,  and  has  been 
discovered  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  urine 
(Orfila),  the  last  often  becoming  acid  (Kraus). 
Externally,  it  is  astringent.  The  almost 
general  use  of  alum  by  the  English  bakers  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  dyspepsia 
and  liver  and  bowel  complaints  in  adults; 
and  of  debility  and  rickets  in  children.  Bad 
teeth  and  their  early  decay  is  another  conse- 
quence of  the  daily  uso  of  alum  in  our  food. 
The  bone  matter  (phosphate  of  lime)  of  bread, 
instead  of  being  assimilated  by  the  system,  is 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  converted  into  a  salt 
of  alumina,  which  is  useless  and  incapable  of 
appropriation.  When  alum  has  been  taken 
in  poisonous  doses  an  emetic  should  be  given, 
followed  by  warm  diluents  and  demiilcents, 
containing  v.  little  carbonate  of  soda;  and 
subsequently  by  a  purgative. 

U»es,  ifc.  The  applications  of  alum  in  the 
arts  and  mannfactures  are  numerous  and  Im- 
portant. It  is  used  to  harden  tallow  and  fats ; 
to  render  wood  and  paper  incombustible ;  to 
remove  greasiness  from  printers'  blocks  and 
rollers;  to  prepare  a  paper  for  whitening 
silver  and  silvering  brass  in  the  cold ;  to  help 
the  separation  of  the  butter  from  milk ;  to 
purify  turbid  water ;  to  dress  skins  ;  to  fix 
and  brighten  the  colours  in  dyeing;  to  make 

>  Good  English  alum  contains  less  than  0*1%  of  iron. 
The  best  Roman  or  Italian  alums  aeldom  contain  more 
than  '005%  of  iron-alum,  notirithgtauding  their  exterior 
colour. 


lake  and  pjTophorus,  4c.,  ic.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  for  clarifying  liquors,  and  for 
many  other  purposes  connected  «-ith  the  arts 
and  everyday  life.  In  medicine,  alum  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  in  doses  of  5  to 
20  gr. ;  as  a  gargle  (1  dr.  to  i  pint  of  water) ; 
and  as  a  collyrium  and  injection  (10  to  15  gr. 
to  6  oz.  of  water).  In  lead  colic,  i  to  1  dr.  of 
allnm  (dissolved  in  gum-water),  every  3  or  4 
hours,  is  said  to  be  infallible.  Powdered  alum 
is  frequently  applied  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  in  cases  of  sore  throat  and  ulcera- 
tions of  the  month,  &c.  A  teaspoonful  of  it 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  emetics 
in  croup.  (Dr  Meigs.)  Alkalies,  alkaline 
carbonates,  lime,  magnesia,  acefcite  of  lead, 
astringent  vegetables,  &c.,  are  Incompatible 
with  it. 

Oen.  commentary.  In  addition  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  its  manufacture  given  above,  we 
may  add.  that  the  plan  of  getting  rid  of  the 
ferric  salts  there  referred  to  has  to  some  con- 
siderable extent  been  successfully  replaced  by 
that  of  precipitating  the  alum,  instead  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  by  adding  alkaline  matter  to 
the  lixivium.  ITie  crystalline  preci['itato  is 
purified  by  draining,  re-solution,  and  re-crystal- 
lisation; whilst  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  Epsom- 
salts  contained  in  the  mother  liquor  ai'e  ob- 
tained by  subsequent  evaporation  and  crystal- 
lisation ;  after  which  a  fresh  crop  of  alum  may 
be  got  from  it,  by  the  use  of  an  alkaline  pre- 
cipitant, as  before. 

In  estimating  the  strength  of  his  solution 
the  alum-maker  takes  as  a  standard  a  measure 
or  sp.  gr.  bottle  capable  of  holding  exadtly  80 
peimy  weights  of  distilled  water.  The  excess 
of  the  weight  of  liquor,  in  pennyweights,  over 
80,  or  that  of  water,  is  called  so  many  '  penny- 
weights strong.'  Thus  one  of  90  pennyweights 
(90  dwt.)  is  said  to  be  '  10  dwt.  strong ;'  or 
simply, '  one  of  90  dwt.'  These  numbers  cor- 
respond to  2J  degrees  of  Twaddle's  hydro- 
meter, and  may  easily  be  found  by  dividing 
Twaddle's  degrees  by  2-5  or  2^  j  or  by  multi- 
plying them  by  4,  and  pointing  off  the 
right-hand  figure  of  the  product  for  a  deci- 
mal. The  result  is  in  alum-makers'  penny- 
weights. 

By  a  patent  now  expired  (Weisman's,  1839) 
the  ferric  salts  are  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
(prussiate  of  potash) ;  after  which  the  super- 
natant clear  liquor,  which  is  now  a  solution  of 
nearly  pure  sulphate  of  alumina,  is  decanted, 
and  evaporated  for  future  operations,  until  it 
either  forms,  on  cooling,  a  concrete  mass, 
which  is  moulded  into  bricks  or  lumps,  for  the 
convenience  of  '  packing,'  or  until  it  is  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  to  be  converted  into  altjm 
by  the  addition  of  asalt  of  potash  or  of  ammonia 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  product,  in  each 
case,  is  perfectly  free  from  iron.  By  a  like 
addition  of  the  ferrocyanide  to  a  solution  of 
ordinary  sulphate  of  aluminia  or  alum,  the 
dyer  may  himself  easily  render  them  free  from 
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iron,  or  iron-alura ;  when,  as  mordants  for 
even  the  nlDst  delicate  colours,  they  are  equal 
to  the  very  best  Roman  alum. 

Another  process  has  been  patented  (Barlow 
&  Gore,  1851)  for  the  manufacture  of  alum 
from  the  ash  or  residue  of  the  combustion  of 
Boghead-coal,  which,  though  hitherto  re- 
garded as  almost  valueless,  actually  contains 
about  30J  of  alumina.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  found  a  convenient  material  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

By  the  latest  and  most  approved  processes 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water  or^ 
liquor  is  employed  for  making  the  solutions,  so 
that  they  may  crystallise  without  evaporation, 
and  thus  economise  fuel;  and  the  mother- 
liquors  of  previous  operations  are  constantly 
employed  for  this  purpose,  when  possible.  Nor 
is  anything  which  is  convertible  to  use,  from 
tile  drainage  of  the  heaps,  to  the  liquor 
and  slime  of  the  reaching  casks,  allowed  to  be 
wasted. 


By  whatever  process,  or  from  whatever 
materials  alum  is  obtained,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  successful  and  economical 
conduct  of  its  manufacture,  that  the  precise 
composition  of  the  mineral  or  minerals  em- 
ployed should  be  exactly  known.  This  can 
only  be  determined  by  actual  analysis,  which 
should  be  extended  to  several  parts  of  the 
same  bed,  and  particularly  to  the  upper  and 
lower  strata,  which  frequently  differ  in  com- 
position from  each  other,  and  thus  require 
different  treatment,  or  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously employed  in  combinations  with  each 
other.  The  necessity  of  this  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  composition  of  the  following 
minerals,  of  which  the  top  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  iron-pyrites  than  the  bottom, 
and  the  two  require  to  be  mixed,  to  equally 
diffuse  the  sulphuric  acid  generated  by  the 
calcination,  &c.,  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  following  is  the  per-centage  composition 
of  certain  alum  shales  : — 


Wlntby,  Yorkshire. 

Camp 

sie,  near  Glasgow.          | 

{^Richardson.) 

(Ranaldl.) 

* 

Top  rotk. 

Bottom 
rock. 

Top  rock. 

Top  rock. 

Bottom 
rock. 

Sulphide   of   iron  ' 
(pyrites) 

4-20 

8-50 

Sulphide   of    iron  \ 
{pyrites)             J 

40-52 

38-48 

9-63  (?) 

Silica      . 

52'25 

15-16 

Silica 

15-40 

15-41 

20-47  (?) 

Protoxide  of  iron     . 

8-49 

6-11 

Protoxide  of  iron    . 

2-18 

Alui)iina 

18-75 

18.30 

Alumina 

11-35 

11-64 

18^91  (?) 

Lime       ... 

1-25 

215 

Lime 

1-40 

2-22 

•40 

Magnesia 

•91 

.90 

Magnesia 

•50 

•32 

2-17 

Oxide  of  manganese 

traces 

traces 

Oxide  of  manganese 

-15 

•55 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO3) 

1-37 

2-50 

Sulphuric  acid 

•05 

Potassa  . 

•13 

traces 

Potassa  . 

-90 

126 

Soda 

■20 

traces 

Soda 

-21 

Chlorine 

traces 

traces 

Carbon    or    bitu-  1 
minous  matter    J 

Coal 

4-97 

8-29 

27-65  (?) 

28-80 

(?) 

Water     . 

2-88 

2-00 

Coal 

8-51 

Loss 

4'60 

(?) 

Water    . 

8-54 

Loss 

2-i3(?) 

3-13 

1-59  (?) 

100^ 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100^ 

Aluiu-rock,  or  alum-stone,  is  a  species  of 
impure  alnnite,  and  is  not  of  very  common 
occurrence.  That  of  Tolfa,  near  Civita 
Vecchia,  according  to  Klaproth,  consists  of — 

Silica 56-5 

Alumina 19- 

bnlphuric  acid  (SO3)      .     .  16-5 

Potabta 4- 

Water 3- 

Loss       !• 

100- 

which  exhibits  an  excess  of  about  SJ  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  about  14J  of  alumina,  more 


than  are  requisite  to  form  alum  with  the  4$ 
of  potassa ;  proportions  which,  therefore, 
require  to  be  supplemented  with  a  potassium 
salt  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
alum-stone  of  Mont  d'Or  contains,  according 
to  Cordier,  1-4$  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  presence  of  lime  in  alum-ore  is  most 
prejudicial,  owing  to  its  affinity  for  sulphuric 
acid  being  greater  than  that  of  either  alumina 
or  iron.  Ores  containing  it  in  any  quantity 
are,  therefore,  unfitted  for  the  manufacture  of 
alum.  Magnesia  is  also  prejudicial;  but  in 
this  case  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  left  in  the 
mother-liquors  is  not  wholly  valueless,  as  it 
may  be  crystallised  and  sold  as  ■  Epsom-salt,' 


ALUM 
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— a  tiling  which  is  actuftUy  done  ia  some 
KiigU'ih  alum-works. 

The  potaah'Salt  employed  by  the  alum- 
makers  is  either  the  sulphate  or  the  chloride — 
chiefly  the  latter ;  its  sources  being  the  waste 
liquor  of  soap-works,  saltpetre  refineries,  and 
glass-houses.  Wood-ashes,  although  rich  in 
potnsh,  do  not  answer  well  unless  freed  by 
lixiviation  from  the  large  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  is  always  present  in 
them. 

The  ammonia-salt  used  in  making  alum  is 
generally  the  crude  sulphate  prepared  from 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas-works,  or  that 
from  the  manufacture  of  sal-ammoniac  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  animal  matter.  Both 
these  liquors  may  be  used  without  previous 
conver^ion  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  whenever 
there  is  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
aluminous  solution. 

Soda-salts  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  pre- 
cipitants  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  on 
account  of  the  easy  solubility  of  the  resulting 
SODA-ALUM — a  property  which  unfits  them  for 
this  purpose.  See  AI/TTMS,  Aumonia,  Dteins, 
MoBDANis,  Potash,  Sulfhubio  Aoid,  &c. 
(also  below). 

Alum,  Ammonia.  (NH4)2S04  .  Ali(S04),. 
24Aq.  Si/u.  (AtUMBN;  ALimj  B.  P.), 
ALU  MEN      AMUONIA'TUM,   L.  ;     ALUN  d'AM- 

uoniaque,  a.  ammoniacal,  Fr.  This  is  an 
Ilium  in  which  the  sulphate  of  potassium  is 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  af  sulphate  of  am- 
monium. It  is  prepared  by  adding  crude 
sulphate  of  ammonium  to  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  aluminum )  or  gas-liquor,  putrid 
urine,  &c.,  to  the  acid-sulphate. 

Much  of  the  common  alum,  especially  that 
prepared  on  the  Continent,  contains  both  potas- 
sium and  ammonium ;  and  recently  enormous 
works  for  its  manufacture  have  been  established 
in  England.  As  an  astringent,  and  as  a  source 
of  alumina  in  dyeing,  it  resembles  potasb-alnm 
(». «.  ordinary  alum).  It  may,  however,  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  which  are  evolved  when  it 
is  moistened  and  triturated,  or  heated,  with 
caustic  potassa  or  quick-lime ;  and  by  the  resi- 
duum of  its  exposure  to  a  white  heat  being 
pure  alumina.    See  Alum  {anti). 

Alum,  Basic  A  variety  of  alum  found 
native  at  Tolfa.  On  calcination  and  subse- 
quent lixiviation  it  yields  ordinary  alum.  A 
like  substance  falls  as  a  white  powder,  when 
newly  precipitated  aluminn  is  boiled  in  a 
Bolntion  of  alum.  ' 

Alum,  Banm^'s.    Alum-white.    See  White 

PlOMZNTS. 

Alum,  Dried ;  Alum,  Burnt.  Syn.  Alu'mbn 
us'tum,  a.  bxsicoa'tum  (B.  p.)  ;  Alun  Sbc, 
Fr. ;  Gebhanntee  alaun,  Ger. ;  Alume  oal- 
CIKATO,  Ital.  Alum  deprived  of  its  water  of 
crystallisation  by  heat. 

Prep.  Take  of  alum,  4  oz.  Heat  the  alum 
in  a  porcelain  d'sh  or  other  suitable  vessel,  till 
it  liquefies,  then  raise  and  continue  the  heat, 


not  allowing  it  to  exceed  400°,  till  aqueous 
vapour  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  and  the  salt 
has  lost  47  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Reduce 
the  residue  to  powder,  and  preserve  it  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle. 

Prop.,  Jfc.  Similar  to  those  of  common 
alum,  but  it  is  rather  more  astringent,  and  is 
less  soluble.  When  moistened,  or  placed  in 
contact  with  water,  it  resumes  its  water  of 
crystallisation  with  evolution  of  heat. — Dose, 
10  to  20  gr.  J  in  colic  (especially  painters' 
colic),  hasmoptysis,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  used  as 
an  esoharotic,  to  destroy  '  proud  flesh,'  &c. 
It  must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Alum,  Chrome.    See  Alums  (in  Chemistry). 

Alnm,  I'ron  (-iirn).  Sgn.  Alu'men  Fbe'ei- 
cuM,  Sul'phas  feb'bi  et  potab'si,  Feb'ei 

PEBOX'iDI  FOTABSIO-BUL'FHAS,  &C.,  L. 

Comp.  KjSOl .  Fea(S0,)5 .  24Aq. 

Prep.  Take  of  peroxide  of  iron,  9  lbs.; 
sulphuric  acid  14  lbs. ;  dissolve,  dilute  the 
mixture  with  water,  q.s.,  and  add  of  potas- 
sium sulphate,  10  lbs.;  evaporate,  and  crys- 
tallise. 

Prop.,  l(e.  Crystals,  beautiful  octahedrons 
of  a  pinkish  or  pale  violet  colour.  It  is 
strongly  recommended,  by  Dr  Tyler  Smith,  as 
a  chalybeate  tonic,  and  has  been  used  by  him, 
at  St  Mary's  Hospital  with  marked  success. 
It  has  also  been  used  as  a  mordant,  in  dyeing 
black. — Doee,  i  gr.  to  5  gr. 

Alnm,  So'man.  Syn.  Red  alum*,  RoAca  A., 
Roche  a.,  Rock  a.*  ;  Alu'mbn  Roma'num,  A. 
eu'beum,  a.  eu'peum,  &c.,  L.;  Alun  Romaik, 

A.  DE  EOCHB,  Fr. ;  AXUME  DI  EOCCA,  It.  In 
small  fragments,  covered  with  u.  reddish 
powder  (alumenbudeum  ve"eum);  originally 
imported  from  Civita  Vecchia,  where  it  occurs 
native.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  dyers  from 
being  nearly  free  from  iron-alum.  That  now 
sold  for  it  in  England  is  ordinary  alum 
coloured  with  Venetian  red,  Armenian  bole, 
or  rose-pink  (alumen  eubeum  8PU"eium). 
This  is  done  by  shaking  the  fragments  in  a 
sieve  over  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  and  then 
stirring  them  up  with  the  colour,  until  the 
surface  is  uniformly  tinged  with  it.  In 
genuine  roach-alum  the  colour  not  only  covers 
the  surface,  but  also  partially  pervades  the 
substance  of  the  crystals.  The  name  was 
formerly  also  applied  to  a  pure  white  variety 
of  alum,  prepared  at  Tolfa ;  but  it  is  now,  in 
English  commerce,  exclusively  given  to  com- 
mon alum  artificially  coloured. 

Alum,  Saccharated.  Alum,  6  oz.,  white 
}ead  6  drms.,  sulphate  of  zinc  3  drms., 
sugar  1^  oz.  Mix  the  ingredients  reduced  to 
powder  into  a  paste,  with  vinegar  and  white 
of  egg.  Used  in  eye  waters  and  cosmetic 
washes. 

Alum,  So'da.  Syn.  Sulphas  alumi>-s  bt 
sODi,  L.  Comp.  Na.,SOj .  K\4^0^^ .  24Aq. 
An  alum  in  which  the  potassium  sulphate  of 
common  alnm  is  replaced  by  a  like  salt  of 
sodium.  It  does  not  occur  in  commerce.  (Vide 
snprh  et  in/'ci.) 
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ALUM-EARTH— ALUMINXIM 


,ALUM-EAETH.    Alumina. 

'alum  MOR'DANTS.    In  dyeing,  mordants 

liMving  for  their  basis  either  common  alum  or 

tie  acetate   or  sulphate  of  aluminum.     See 

Alttms  and  Moedants. 

AL'UM-KOOT.'  Syn.  Amee'ican  san'ioiej 
Hett'chbea  (Ph.  U.  S.),  L.  The  root  of 
heuchera  America'na  (Linn.),  a  plant  of  North 
America.  It  is  powerfully  styptic  and  astrin- 
gent ;  and  is  used  chiefly  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  cancer. 

AIUM-WHITE.    See  White  Pi&ments. 

Al'UMS.  Syn.  Altt'mina  (pi.  of  alu'men), 
L.  In  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to  a  series  or 
group  of  salts  having  potassium  altim  for  their 
type,  which  they  resemble  in  crystalline  form 
and  constitution. 

It  is  found  that  the  aluminum  of  common 
alum  may  he  replaced  by  any  other  metal 
having  a  like  nature,  without  affecting  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  salt;  and  fur- 
ther, that  in  the  newly  formed  compound, 
as  in  potassium-alum,  the  second  sulphate 
may  also  be  replaced  under  the  like  conditions. 
All  the  alums  crystallise  in  octahedrons  or 
cubes,  and  they  all  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules  of  water.  The  alums  of  commerce 
(or  alums  proper)  all  contain  aluminum  sul- 
phate and  an  alkaline  sulphate. 

Frep.  All  the  alums  may  he  made  by  mixing 
together  solutions  of  the  respective  sulphates 
in  equivalent  proportions,  when  crystals  may 
he  obtained  by  evaporation  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  in 
slight  exceris,  assists  their  crystallisation. 
•  AL'UMED  (al'iimd).  Mixed  or  impreg- 
nated with  alum.  In  dyeing,  mordanted  with 
alum. 

ALU'MEN  (-I'oo-).  [L.]  Alum ;  the  phar- 
macopoeial  name  of  alum.     (See  ahove.) 

ALUMIKIUM.  Syn,  Aluminum  (which 
see). 

ALUMINOUS.  In  mineralogy,  of,  resem- 
bling, or  containing  aluminum.  In  chemistry, 
containing  or  obtained  from  alum. 

ALUMINUM.  [Eng.,  Fr.,  L.]  Syn.  Aiu- 
MINIUM,  Eng.,  Fr.,  L.;  Alumium,  Ger.  A 
metallic  radical  or  element  very  abundantly 
distributed,  united  with  silica.  Discovered  by 
M.  Wohler,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  as 
a  grey  metallic  powder  (a.d.  1827)  ;  and  later 
(1846),  under  the  form  of  globules  exhibiting 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  metal.  In 
1854,  M.  Dumas  announced  to  the  '  Academy 
of  Sciences,'  that  M.  St  Clair  Deville  had  pro- 
cured pure  aluminum  from  clay,  and  exhibited 
several  specimens  of  considerable  size  and 
beauty.  The  result  was  a  general  impression 
that  it  might  be  easily  obtained  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  ultimately  at  a  reasonable  price  j  ex- 
pectations which  have  been  only  partly,  though 
to  a  great  extent  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  the  process,  notwithstanding 
recent  improvements. 

Frep.  (M.  Deville;  A.D.  1854-59.)— A 
quantity  of  chloride  of  aluminum,  varying 


from  200  to  300  grammes  (say  from  6  to  10 
oz.),  is  introduced  into  a  wide  glass  or  por- 
celain tube,  between  two  plugs  of  asbestos  to 
retain  it  in  position,  and  a  current  of  hydrogen 
(thoroughly  dried  by  passing  first  through  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  then  through  a 
tube  containing  fused  chloride  of  calcium) 
passed  over  it;  a  gentle  heat  being  at  the 
same  time  applied  to  the  part  of  the  tube  con- 
taining the  chloride,  to  drive  off  any  free 
hydrochloric  acid  which  might  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  it.  A 
small  porcelain  boat,  containing  sodium,  is 
now  introduced  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
glass  tube,  which  is  then  again  closed;  and 
when  the  sodium  is  fused,  the  chloride  is 
sufficiently  heated  to  cause  its  vapour  to  come 
into  free  contact  with  it.  A  powerful  reac- 
tion ensues,  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat, 
and  this  continues  as  long  as  any  undecom- 
posed  sodium  remains  to  act  on  the  passing 
vapour.  The  mass  in  thp  boat,  which  is  now 
a  mixture  of  the  double  chloride  of  aluminum 
and  sodium,  in  which  small  globules  of  the 
newly  reduced  metal  are  suspended,  is  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  hydrogen ;  after  which  it  is 
treated  with  water,  to  remove  the  soluble 
double  chloride.  The  residuum,  consisting 
of  small  globules  of  aluminum,  is,  lastly, 
reduced  to  a  solid  button  or  mass,  by  fusion, 
at  a  strong  heat,  under  a  layer  of  the  fused 
double  chloride  of  aluminum  and  sodium. 

On  a  large  scala  two  cast-iron  cylinders  are 
employed,  instead  of  the  glass  or  porcelain 
tube  just  referred  to;  the  anterior  one  of 
which  contains  the  chloride  of  aluminum, 
and  the  posterior  one  a  tray  holding  the 
sodium,  of  which  10  or  12  lbs.  are  commonly 
operated  on  at  once.  These  cylinders  are 
united  by  means  of  a  smaller  intermediate 
one,  filled  with  clean  scraps  of  iron,  which 
serve  to  separate  iron,  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  chloride  of  sulphur,  from  the  vapour  of 
the  chloride  of  aluminum,  as  it  passes  through 
them.  During  the  passage  of  the  vapour  of 
the  chloride  this  smaller  cylinder,  or  tube,  is 
kept  heated  to  from  400°  to  600°  Fahr.;  but 
the  two  other  cylinders  are  only  very  gently 
heated,  since  the  chloride  is  volatilised  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature,  and  the  re- 
action between  it  and  the  fused  sodium,  when 
once  commenced,  usually  generates  sufficient 
heat  for  the  completion  of  the  process. 

Occasionally  a  mixture  of  the  double  chloride 
of  aluminum  and  sodium,  40  parts ;  chloride 
of  sodium  20  parts ;  fluor  spar,  20  parts ;  each 
separately  dried,  powdered,  and  then  blended 
together;  sodium,  in  small  pieces,  7i  to  8 
parts,  are  used  instead  of  the  last. 

It  is  likewise  made  from  a  mixture  of  cryolite 
and  fused  chloride  of  potassium,  of  each,  in 
powder,  5  parts ;  sodium,  2  parts ;  a  east-iron 
crucible  being  employed ;  the  resulting  minute 
globules  being  collected  and  fused  to  a  but- 
ton under  a  layer  of  the  double  chloride  of 
aluminum  and  sodium. 
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Prop.,  tte.  Aluminum,  when  quite  pure, 
closely  approaches  silver  in  appearance,  except 
in  being  rather  less  white  and  lustrous  than 
that  metal.  Ordinary  specimens,  called  pure, 
liave  a  slight  bluish  tint  or  tin-white  colour, 
with  a  perfect  lustre,  bat  far  inferior  to  that 
of  pure  silver.  Sp.  gr.  2'56,  which  by 
hammering  may  bo  raised  to  2G7.  It  is 
both  ductile  and  malleable ;  fuses  at  a 
temperature  between  the  melting-points  of 
zinc  and  silver;  is  not  affected  by  cither 
damp  or  dry  air,  or  by  oxygen  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  or  by  water  whether  cold  or 
boiling;  even  steam,  at  a  red  heat,  is  only 
slowly  decomposed  by  it.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  nitric  acid,  however  concentrated,  unless 
boiling,  and  then  very  slowly;  nor  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
sulphides,  or  even  th6  fuaed  hydrates  of  the 
alkalies.  It  is,  however,  readily  dissolved  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  tha  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen, even  in  the  cold  j  and  by  a  concen- 
trated mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  feebly  magnetic,  conducts  electricity 
ahout  eight  times  better  than  iron,  and  is 
more  electro-negative  than  zinc.  Commercial 
specimens,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  aud 
silicon,  aud  often  zinc,  usually  slowly  tarnish 
in  damp  air,  and  possess  the  other  properties 
described  above  in  a  somewhat  diminished 
degree. 

In  a  finely  divided  stnte,  particularly  in  the 
state  of  powder  or  minute  scales  in  which  it 
was  originally  obtained,  when  heated  to  red- 
ness, it  catches  fire  and  burns  witli  great 
rapidity  in  the  air,  and  in  oxygen  gas  with 
intense  brilliancy,  the  product  in  each  case 
being  alumina. 

Aluminum  unites  with  the  other  metals, 
forming  allots,  of  which  some  promise  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  arts.  An  alloy  of  100 
parts  of  aluminum  with  5  parts  of  silver  may 
be  worked  liko  the  pure  metal,  but  is  harder 
and  susceptible  of  n  finer  polish,  whilst  its 
property  of  not  being  affected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  acids  remains  unimpaired;  even 
3|  of  silver  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  impart  to 
it  the  full  brilliance  and  colour  of  pure  silver. 
An  alloy  containing  10§  of  gold  is  softer  and 
scarcely  so  malleable  as  the  pure  metal.  With 
85  of  iron,  or  lOJ  of  copper,  it  still  remains 
tough  and  malleable;  but  a  larger  proportion 
of  either  of  these  metals  renders  it  brittle. 

The  presence  of  2  or  3  J-  of  zinc  destroys  its 
ductility  and  malleability,  and  also  impairs  its 
colour  and  lustre;  whilst  less  than  even  ij  of 
•  bismuth  renders  it  brittle  in  a  high  degree, 
Small  quantities  of  aluminum  added  to  other 
metals  change  their  properties  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  Thus,  copper  alloyed  with 
10§  of  aluminum  has  the  colour  and  brilliancy 
of  gold,  is  harder  than  bronze,  very  malleable, 
and  may  be  worked  at  high  temperatures  easier 
than  the  best  varieties  of  iron ;  and  with  20^ 
is  quite  white,  and  closely  resembles  silver. 
With  more  than  12;  of  aluminum  the  alloy  is 
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harder,  but  brittle.  The  alloy  formed  of  100 
parts  of  silver  with  5  parts  ol  aluminum  ii 
as  hard  as  the  silver  of  our  coinage,  whilst 
the  other  properties  of  the  latter  metal  remain 
unaltered. 

Uses.  The  valuable  properties  of  aluminum 
adapt  it  to  numerous  applicatious  in  the  arts 
and  everyday  life.  Hitherto  these  have  been 
very  limited,  owing  to  its  comparatively  high 
price;  which,  notwithstanding  it  has  fallen 
considerably,  is  still  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
general  or  even  extensive  application.  The 
'  eagles '  of  the  French  army  have  been  made 
of  it,  as  well  as  certain  articles  of  jewelry, 
plate,  Ac,  a»brooches,  bracelets,  chains,  spoon*, 
and  other  omiimental  and  useful  objects. 
3wing  to  its  low  sp.  gr.,  it  has  been  used  as  a 
suitable  material  for  thcminutc decimal  weights 
ofchemists,  for  military  helmets,  trumpets  &c. 
A  few  cornet-h-pistons,  for  which  its  lightness 
and  sonorousness  admirably  adapt  it,  have 
actually  been  made  of  it.  Its  power  of  resist- 
ing oxygen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  moisture, 
&c.,  would  render  it  invaluable  as  a  coating  to 
metals,  particularly  iron  oud  lead,  to  protect 
them  from  rust  or  corrosion,  did  not  its  price 
intervene.  As  an  internal  coating  for  water- 
pipes,  cisterns,  &c.,  no  other  substance,  except 
gold  and  platinum,  is  so  well  adapteil.  In 
chemislry,  capsules,  tubes,  &c.t  either  made  of 
or  coated  with  it,  may  be  often  advantageously 
substituted  for  those  of  platinum. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  in  preparing  aluminum, 
the  chief  care  should  be  to  avoid  accidents  or 
failure  by  the  employment  of  too  high  a  tem- 
perature, and  to  avoid  the  product  being  con- 
taminated with  other  metals  or  with  carbon. 
To  ensure  the  purity  of  the  metal  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  owing  to  the  facility 
with  which  foreign  matters  are  taken  up, 
during  the  process,  from  the  materials  of  which 
the  apparatus  is  composed  ;  and  from  the  sub- 
stances from  which  it  is  prepared  being  seldom 
absolutely  pure.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  chemically  pure  aluminum  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  j  aud  that  even  a  very  close 
approximation  to  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Whenever  a  copper  boat  is  used  to  hold  the 
sodium,  the  product  is  always  contaminated 
with  copper.  Chloride  of  aluminum  always 
contains  some  of  the  chlorides  of  iron 
and  silicon,  both  of  which  are  volatile,  and 
probably  takes  up  a  further  portion  fri  m  the 
porcelain  or  earthenware  used  to  form  the  ap- 
paratus. Sodium  also  is  seldom  uncontami- 
nated  with  carbon  or  some  compound  of  it;  in 
which  case,  and  likewise  when  it  is  not  care- 
fully freed  from  the  naphtha  in  which  it  has 
been  preserved,  the  product  always  contains 
carbon.  The  crucible,  whether  of  porcelain 
or  iron,  in  which  the  final  fusion  is  made,  also 
contributes  to  contaminate  the  metal.  Hence 
the  inferior  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  com- 
mercial specimens  of  aluminum;  a  metal 
which,  in  its  absolutely  pure  state,   may  be 
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leasonablv  inferred  to  be  as  superior  in  tlie 
above  respects  to  silver  as  silver  is  to  tin. 
Commercial  aluminum  contains  from  88  to  94 
per  cent,  only  of  pure  aluminum,  and  from  1 
to  4  per  cent,  of  iron,  i  to  3  per  cent,  of  silicon, 
and  trom  1  to  6  per  cent,  of  copper. 

Aluminum  salts  are  generally  colourless, 
soluble,  and  crystallise  with  difficulty,  and  are 
distinguished  as  follows : — 

Tests. — 1.  Ammonia  and  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates throw  down  a  bulky  white  precipitate 
(hydrate  of  aluminum)  from  solutions  of  its 
salts,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitent. — 2.  Pure  potassa  and  soda  throw 
down  white  gelatinous  precipitates,  freely 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  from  which 
the  hydrate  of  aluminum  is  reprecipitated  by 
chloride  of  ammonium,  even  in  the  cold : — 3. 
Phosphate  of  ammonium  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate : — 4.  Iodide  of  potassium  produces  a 
white  precipitate,  passing  into  a  permanent 
yellow : — 5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  no 
precipitate: — 6.  Sulphydrate  of  ammonium 
precipitates  alumina  from  these  solutions : — 
7.  Bisulpbate  of  potassium,  added  to  concen- 
trated solutions,  gives  a  precipitate  of  octa- 
hedral crystals  of  alum  : — 8.  At  a  red  heat  its 
salts  part  with  some  of  their  acid ;  at  a  white 
heat,  most  of  it,  if  not  all:— 9.  Aluminum 
compounds,  ignited  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe,  aud  afterwards  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  again  strong- 
ly ignited,  give  an  unfused  mass,  which, 
on  cooling,  appears  blue  by  day,  and  violet  by 
candlelight;  a  test,  however,  which  is  inap- 
plicable to  fusible  compounds  of  aluminum,  aud 
such  as  are  not  free,  or  nearly  free,  from  other 
oxides. 

Aluminum,  Acetate  of.  Syn.  Acetate  of 
Alumina.  Prep,  Pure  hydrate  of  aluminum  is 
digested,  to  saturation,  in  strong  acetic  acid,  in 
the  cold;  and  the  resulting  solution,  after 
being  filtered  or  decanted,  is  either  evaporated 
by  a  very  gentle  heat  to  a  gelatinous,  semi- 
solid consistence  (its  usual  form),  or  is  pre- 
served in  the  liquid  state.  By  spontaneous 
evaporation  it  may  be  obtained  in  long,  trans- 
parent crystals. 

Sed  liquor.  From  alum,  in  powder,  4  parts ; 
warm  water,  q.  b.  to  dissolve ;  acetate  of  lead, 
in  powder,  3  parts;  the  solution  and  mixture 
being  effected  by  lengthened  agitation  in  a  tub 
or  other  wooden  vessels,  and  the  clear  liquid, 
after  repose  for  a  sufficient  time,  decanted  or 
drawn  off  from  the  sediment. 

From  alum,  2  parts ;  (dissolved  in)  warm 
water,  q.  s. ;  solution  of  pyrolignite  of  lime 
(20°  Baum^),  3  parts;  as  before,  but  allowing 
a  longer  time  for  the  subsidence  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  taking  more  care  in  the  decanta- 
tion  than  when  acetate  of  lead  is  employed. 

By  decomposing  a  solution  of  crude  sulphate 
of  alumina  with  neutral  or  monobasic  acetate 
of  lead. 

Prop.  Its  characteristic  property  is  the 
feeble  affinity  existing  between  its  acid  and 


base,  which,  when  it  is  used  as  a  mordant,  is 
counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cloth  or  yarn  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  other 
respects  it  resembles  the  other  simple  salts  of 
alumina. 

Uses,  S(C.  In  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  as 
a  mordant.  In  medicine,  properly  diluted,  in 
chronic  diarrhtea  ;  and,  mixed  with  syrup  of 
poppies,  in  eligiit  cases  of  haemoptysis  (spitting 
of  blood).  It  has  been  employed  by  M.  Gannal 
as  an  injection  to  preserve  animal  bodies, 
which  it  will  do  for  years. — Dose,  i  to  1  dr. 
daily,  in  divided  portions,  taken  in  thin  muci- 
lage or  syrup,  or  in  barley-water ;  as  an  injec- 
tion, 10  to  20  gr.,  to  water,  4  to  6  fl.  oz.,  in 
gonorrhoea,  leucorrbcea,  &c. 

Aluminum,  Chloride  of.  AljCl,.  Sgw.  Ses- 
chjichlo"bide  of  Aluminum;  Alumin'ii 
Chlobi'di,  &c.,  L.  Prep,  A  thick  paste  made 
of  dry  precipitated  alumina,  lampblack,  and  oil, 
is  strongly  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  until  all 
the  organic  matter  is  carbonised.  Th^  resi- 
duum is  transferred  to  a  porcelain  tube  fixed 
across  a  furnace,  one  end  of  which  is  connected 
with  another  tube  containing  dry  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  the  other  end  with  a  small  tubu- 
lated receiver.  The  porcelain  tube  is  then 
heated  to  redness,  whilst  chlorine,  dried  by 
passing  through  the  chloride-of -calcium  tube, 
is  transmitted  through  the  apparatus.  In  one 
or  two  hours,  or  as  soon  as  the  tube  is  choked, 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  newly- 
formed  SESQUIOHIOBIDE  collected  and  pre- 
served in  mineral  naphtha  for  use. 

On  the  large  scale: — Chlorine,  dried  as 
before,  is  passed  over  a  mixture  of  pure  clay, 
lamp-blaok,  and  coal-tar,  contained  in  an  iron 
retort,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal-gas  (previously  ignited  by  means  of 
a  suitable  furnace),  and  connected  with  a  cool 
chamber  accurately  lined  with  tiles  of  earthen- 
ware. The  vapours  of  the  sesquichlobidb 
condense  in  this  chamber,  as  a  yellowish  crys- 
talline mass,  which  is  collected  and  preserved 
as  before. 

Prop.,  (^c.  It  is  volatile  at  a  dull  red  heat ; 
excessively  greedy  of  moisture ;  and  very  so- 
luble, with  decomposition,  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alumina  being  formed.  Once  dissolved,  it 
cannot  be  again  recovered.  Its  chief  use  is  in 
the  preparation  of  aluminum. 

Ois.  Although  alumina,  like  magnesia,  is 
freely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  aluminum  contained  in  this  solution 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
or  even  the  solid  form,  by  its  evaporation; 
the  chloride  suffering  decomposition,  with ' 
the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is 
volatilised,  and  alumina,  which  is  left  be- 
hind. 

Aluminum,  Ni'trate  of.  Al2(N03)e.  Sgu. 
NiTKATE  OF  Alumina;  Alu'min^:  Ni'teas, 
L.  Prep.  Similar  to  that  of  the  acetate 
and  citrate.  Its  concentrated  acid  solution 
deposits  rhombic  crystals,  containing  18  equiv. 
of  water. 
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Alamlnnm,  Oxide  of  (AI2O3),  nnd  Hydrate  of 
(AljfHO),).    fvn.  Alumina. 

Prep.  Aluminum  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate 
from  solutions  of  aluminum  salts  on  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate ;  and 
this  precipitate,af  cor  being  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried,  on  ignition  loses  its  n'ater  and  be- 
comes anhydrous.  The  following  are  the  best 
formulse  for  the  purpose : — 

Alum  is  dissolved  in  about  20  times  its 
weight  of  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  is 
dropped  slowly  into  pure  solution  of  ammonia, 
until  the  latter  is  nearly  but  not  entirely  satn- 
rated,  when  the  whole  is  set  aside  for  some 
time.  The  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  then 
decanted,  and  the  precipitate  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  washed  three  or  four  times  with 
tepid  distilled  water;  after  which  it  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  again  well  washed  with  water, 
and,  lastly,  pressed  and  dried  between  bibulous 
paper,  cither  without  heat,  or  at  a  temperature 
not  higher  than  120°  Pahr.  The  product  is 
pure  liydrate  of  ammonium,  and  is  converted 
into  anh,Mlrous  alumina  by  exposure  toa  white 
heut  in  a  covered  crucible.  The  residuum,  after 
ignition,   is  pure  anut'dbovs  aluhina,  or 

BESQiriOX'lDE  OFALUMIN'UM. 

A  solution  of  alum  is  slowly  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  avoiding  excess; 
and  the  resulting  precipitBte,after  being  washed 
and  pressed,  is  dried  at  a  heat  of  from  120°  to 
180°  Pahr. 

Prop.,  S^o.  A  soft  white  powder.  The 
hydrate  is  freely  soluble  in  the  acids  and  in 
solution  of  caustic  potaasa  and  soda  (from 
which  it  is  precipitable  by  sal  ammoniac); 
when  anhydrons  (as  after  ignition),  it  is 
{scarcely  acted  on  by  acids,  and  when  perfectly 
indurated,  or  crystallised,  it  is  wholly  insoluble ; 
but  on  ignition  with  alkalies,  alkaline  altt'- 
JIIKATES  are  furmed,  and  the  alumina  is  then 
readily  dissolved  by  acids,  forming  salts,  which 
are  mostly  colourless,  non-volatile,  and  soluble ; 
they  have  a  very  astringent  and  somewhat 
sweetish  taste,  redden  litmus  paper,  and  lose 
their  acids  by  ignition.  Its  most  remarkable, 
or  rather  useful  property,  is  its  strong  affinity 
for  the  fibres  of  organic  bodies,  as  cotton,  flax, 
silk,  wool,  &c.,  which  are  capable  of  taking  it 
from  its  salts;  and  also  for  organic  colouring 
matters.  Hence  its  great  use  in  dyeing,  and  in 
bleaching  liquids  and  the  preparation  of  lakes. 
Hydrate  of  aluminum  agitated  or  digested 
with  liquids  containing  vegetable  colouring 
matter,  combines  with  the  latter,  and  either 
entirely,  or  to  a  great  extent,  removes  it  from 
the  solution. 

Moist  precipitated  alumina,  dried  at  a  heat 
between  70°  and  80°,  contains  above  58J  of 
water ;  dried  at  212°  Pahr.,  about  32^  of  water. 
Estim.  Aluminum  is  weighed  as  oxide,  after 
ignition.  The  solubility  of  the  moist  or  re- 
cently precipitated  hydrate  in  solution  of  am- 
monia enable  us  to  separate  it  from  the 
ALKALINE  EARTHS  which,  when  present,  arc 
thrown  down  with  it. 


U»ea,  ^c.  The  moist  hydrate  is  used  in 
several  processes  in  the  arts.  It  is  the  base 
of  cobalt-blue,  the  lake-pigment*,  4c.  In 
medicine,  it  is  employed  as  an  antacid  and 
astringent,  in  acidity  of  the  stomach,  cholera, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery ;  in  which  it  is  said  to 
be  superior  to  the  other  absorbent  remedies. 
(Picinus.)  It  has  also  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  of  in- 
fancy. (Durr ;  Neumann ;  Weese ;  &c.) — 
Dose.  Children  3  to  10  gr. ;  adults,  5  or  6  to 
20  or  even  30  gr.,  three  to  six  times  daily, 
suspended  in  water,  by  mucilage  or  simple 
syrup. 

Aluminnm,  Sil'icate  of.  Alo(Si03),.  Syn- 
Sil'icatb  op  Alumina.  A  substance  which, 
in  its  hydrous  form,  is  the  chief  and  character- 
istic ingredient  of  common  clay  ;  and  which 
also  occurs,  in  combination,  in  several  other 
important  and  abundant  miiieral*. 

Alamlnnm,  SnVphate  of.  AI«(SO^)3.  Syn. 
Sesquibul'phate  op  Alumina,  Neutbal  s. 
OP  A.,  Alu'min^  sul'phas,  a.  sesqui- 
bul'phas,  L.  Prep.  1.  Saturate  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  with  hydrate  of  aluminum,  gently 
evaporate,  and  crystallise. 

2.  (Crude,  commercial.)  By  mixing  clay 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  in  the  way  described  under 
Alum.  The  product  is  the  '  concenteated 
Alum  '  of  the  dyers. 

Prop.  Its  cry.-tals  are  needles  and  thin 
pearly  plates ;  soluble  in  2  parts  of  water ; 
taste  astringent,  and  somewhat  sweetish  ;  re- 
action acid;  a  full  red  heat  expels  its  acid, 
leaving  a  residuum  of  pure  alumina  ;  with  the 
sulphates  of  potussium,  sodium,  and  ammo- 
nium, it  forms  alum. 

Uses,  Sfc.  In  the  arts,  chiefly  as  a  substi- 
tute for  alum  ;  the  sulphate  of  potassium  in  the 
latter,  being  found  to  be  an  unnecessary  and 
costly  ingredient,  only  useful  to  purify  the  salt 
from  iron,  by  forming  a  compound  of  easy 
crystallisation  ;  an  object  that  may  be  effected 
with  greater  certainty  by  cheaper  methods. 
In  medicine,  as  a  wash  for  foul  and  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers;  and  as  an  astringent  and 
antiseptic  injection.  JI.  Gannal  has  success- 
fully employed  a  solution  of  this  salt  to  pre- 
serve animal  bodies,  by  throwing  it  into  the 
arteries.  Even  an  enema  of  1  quart  of  it,  or 
an  injection  of  a  like  quantity  into  the  oeso- 
phagus, will  suffice  to  preserve  a  body  for 
several  weeks.  The  mineral  called  Al'unitb 
or  Alu'minite,  found  near  Newhaven  (Sussex), 
is  a  native  subsulphate  or  basic  sulphate  (Dl- 
sul'phate)  of  alumina. 

Aluminum,  Sulphide  of.  AljS,.  Syn.  Sul'- 
phide  of  Aluminium,  &c.  A  substance  hest 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  over  pure  alumina,  at  a  bright  red  heat. 
It  is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  with  the 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  See  Alu- 
minum {above). 

Aluminum  Tann'ate.  Syn.  Tannate  op 
Alumina,  Eng. ;  Alu'min^  tann'as,  L.  Prep. 
Take  of  pure  hydrate  of  aluminum  (dried  at  90° 
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Fahr.),  1  part;  tannic  acid  (dried  at  212°), 
2  parts;  triturate  them  together  for  Kome 
time,  adding  just  sufficient  water  to  bring  them 
to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  carefully 
evaporate  to  dryness  at  a  heat  not  higher  than 
120°  Fahr.;  lastly,  reduce  the  residuum  to 
powder. 

JJses,  S(o.  A  combination  of  certain  con- 
stitution, which  is  said  to  have  been  found 
very  useful  in  obstinate  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea, in  dysentery,  and  particularly  in  hse- 
moptysis,  haemorrhage,  &c. — Dose^  3  to  12  or 
15  gr. 

Mnminium  Bronze.    See  Beonzb  Alttmi- 

NITTM. 

Al'VINE  (-vin).  Syn.  ALTl'NtTS,  L. :  Al- 
TIN,  Fr.  Of  or  from  the  belly  or  intestines ; 
relating  to  the  intestinal  secretions. 

AM^ELE.  Consists  of  crushed  millets. 
See  Millet. 

AM'ADOU  (-ah-dOO).  Syn.  Geeman  tin- 
DBE,  TotrCH'wOOD,  PrEOTEOn'mC  SPONGE, 
SpUKKJ§,  StTBGEOIt'S  A&'AEIC,  A.  OP  THE  OAK, 
&0. ;  AqAE'iCUS      QUBB'cftS,      A.      QUEB'kUS, 

A.  chieuego"eum:,  Fun'qtjs  quee'oOs,  &c., 
L. ;  Amadott,  Agaeio  Amadouviee,  Pr. ; 
Ztjndeeschwamm.  Ger.  A  soft,  spongy, 
combustible  substance,  being  the  prepar'- ' 
flesh  of  iole'tus  f omenta" rius  (Linn.),  an  , 
digenous  species  of  fungus  found  on  the  oak, 
birch,  and  a  few  other  trees  (eeal  amadoc  or 
oak-agaeic)  ;  for  which  b.  ignia"ritis  (Linn.), 
a  like  fungus,  found  on  the  willow,  cherry, 
plum,  and  other  trees,  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted. 

Collec,  Prep.,  S[c.  The  outer  bark  of  the 
fungus  (collected  in  Aug.  or  Sept.)  having 
been  removed  with  a  knife,  the  inner  spongy 
substanceis  carefully  separatedfrom  thewoody 
portion  lying  below,  and  after  being  cut  into 
slices,  is  well  beaten  with  a  mallet  until  suffi- 
ciently soft  and  pliable.  Sometimes  it  is 
first  boiled  in  water,  in  order  to  separate 
the  epidermis  and  porous  parts,  and  to  free 
it  from  soluble  matter ;  after  which  it  is 
beaten  as  before.  In  this  state  it  is  used  in 
surgery,  &c.  To  complete  its  manufacture  for 
TIHDEE,  it  is  soaked  once,  or  oftener,  in  a 
strong  solution  of  saltpetre  (eed  amadou; 
EEOWN  A.) ;  or  in  a  thin  paste  made  of  gun- 
powder and  water,  which  is  thoroughly  forced 
into  the  pores  (black  a.)  ;  after  which  it  is 
dried,  and  well  rubbed  to  free  it  from  loose 
matter.  The  first  is  the  more  cleanly  ;  the 
last  the  more  combustible. 

Uses,  Sfc.  A  light  brown  or  reddish-brown 
substance.  In  surgery,  pharmacy,  &c.,  it  is 
used  to  stop  local  bleeding,  to  spread  plasters 
on,  as  a  compress,  and  for  other  like  purposes. 
When  covered  with  resin-plaster  it  forms  an 
excellent  article  for  the  protection  of  abraded 
surfaces.  A  small  piece  thus  prepared,  of  a 
circular  shape,  having  a  round  hole  cut  in  the 
middle,  the  size  of  the  apex  of  the  corn,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  corn-plasters  known ;  as 
from  its  great  softness  it  at  once  protects  the 


part  from  pressure,  and  removes  the  cause. 
As  a  material  for  shoe-socks  it  is  superior  to 
all  other  substances.  The  amadou  for  surgical 
purposes  must  not  contain  nitre. 

AMAL'GAM.  [Eng.,  Ger.]  Syn.  Amai'- 
GAMA,  L. ;  Amaioame,  Fr.  In  ehemistry  and 
metallurgy,  an  alloy  containing  quicksilver; 
more  particularly  one  in  which  that_  metal 
plays  a  conspicuous  part.  Medallists  impro- 
perly apply  this  terra  to  all  soft  alloys. 

Mercury  unites  with  many  of  the  metals  by 
mere  contact ;  and  with  some  of  them,  as  gold, 
silver,  tin,  and  lead,  in  certain  proportions, 
without  losing  its  fluidity.  In  a  few  cases,  as 
with  potassium,  this  union  is  attended  with 
considerable  violence,  and  with  the  production 
of  lit^ht  and  heat. 

Frep.  Most  of  these  compounds  may  be 
formed  by  agitating  or  rubbing  the  mercury 
with  the  other  metal,  or  metals,  in  the  state  of 
fllings  or  small  fragments,  either  with  or  with- 
out heat ;  or  with  the  easily  fusible  metals  by 
adding  it  to  them  in  the  melted  state ;  care 
been  taken,  in  both  cases,  that  the  heat  be  not 
sufficient  to  volatilise  the  mercury. 

Prop.,  Uses,  (^c.  Some  amalgams  are  solid, 
and  not  unfrequently  crystalline ;  others  are 
fluid.  Of  the  latter  several  crystallise  after  a 
sime,  becoming  solid ;  being,  probably,  merely 
solutions  of  the  solid  amalgams  in  excess  of 
mercury.  The  amalgams  of  gold,  silver,  tin, 
zinc,  &c.,  are  extensively  employed  in  gilding, 
silvering  and  dentistry,  and  in  other  useful  arts 
and  manufactures. 

Amalgam,  Ammonium.  An  unstable  com- 
pound produced  when  a  globule  of  mercury  is 
placed  in  a  small  cavity  formed  in  a  piece  of 
sal  ammoniac,  and  the  negative  pole  of  a  power- 
ful galvanic  battery  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  metal,  and  the  positive  pole,  with  the 
ammoniacal  salt.  In  a  few  seconds  the  new 
compound  (ammonium  amalgam)  of  the  con- 
sistence of  butter  is  formed.  On  withdraw- 
ing the  influence  of  the  battery,  the  whole 
returns  to  its  former  condition.  By  put- 
ting an  amalgam  of  sodium  into  the  mois- 
tened cavity  of  the  sal  ammoniac,  similar 
results  are  obtained.  The  phenomena  at- 
tending the  formation  of  this  new  sub- 
stance have  been  urged  as  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  theoretical  basic  radicle 

AMMONIUM. 

Amalgam,  Elec'trical.  Prep.  1.  Take> 
zinc  and  grain-tin,  of  each,  1  o?. ;  melt  them 
in  an  iron  ladle,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and 
add  of  mercury  (hot),  3  oz. ;  stir  the  whole 
well  together  with  an  iron  rod,  pour  it  into  a 
well-chalked  wooden  box,  and  agitate  it  vio- 
lently until  cold ;  or,  instead  of  this,  it  may  be 
briskly  stirred  until  cold,  and  then  powdered. 
It  should  be  preserved  in  a  corked  glass 
bottle. 

2.  (La  Baum^.)  Zinc,  2  os. ;  grain-tin,  1  on. ; 
bees'  wax,  i  oz.;  melt,  add  of  mercury,  6  oz., 
and  otherwise  proceed  as  before.  Preferred  by 
some  to  all  other  mixtures. 
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3.  Zinc,  2  oz. ;  mercury,  6  oz. 

Ute.  To  cover  the  cushions  of  electrical 
machines.  A  little  of  the  powder  is  poured  on 
a  |iii'oe  of  paper,  crushed  smooth  with  a  flat 
kiiid-,  and  then  spread  thinly  on  the  surface  of 
the  cushion  or  rubber,  previously  slightly 
smeared  with  tallow ;  or  the  powder  may  be 
rubbed  down  with  n  little  tallow,  prior  to  the 
opiilication  of  it. 

Amalgam,  Gild'lng.  Sj/n.  Amalgam  of  gold. 

Prep.  Tttkeof  grain-gold,  1  part;  mercury, 
8  parts;  put  them  into  a  small  iron  sauce- 
pan, or  ladle,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  using 
a  smooth  piece  of  iron  as  !i  stirrer ;  when 
the  solution  or  combination  is  complete, 
pour  it  out  on  a  clean  plate  or  smooth  stone 
slab. 

Use.  To  gild  brass,  copper,  &c.,  in  the  com- 
mon process  of  wash  or  fii'e-gilding.  A  less 
proportion  of  gold  than  the  above  is  used 
when  a  thin  and  cheap  gilding  is  required ; 
as  liy  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  mercury 
the  same  weight  of  the  precious  metal  may  be 
extended  over  a  much  larger  surface. 

Amalgam,  Sil'vering. — a.  For  metals.  Si/n. 
Amalgam  op  silteb.  Prep.,  Uses,  &c.  As  the 
last,  but  substituting  silver  for  gold. 

b.  For  glass.  Frep.  1.  Lead,  tin,  aii( 
bismuth,  of  each,  1  oz, ;  bees'  wax  or  rusin  ^  oz.-,- 
molt,  slfim  off  the  dross,  cool  to  the  lowest 
point  at  which  the  mixture  wuU  remain  liquid, 
and  add  of  -luioksilver  10  oz.;  mix  well  with 
an  iron  rod. 

2.  Lead  and  tin,  of  3acl),  1  oz. ;  bismuth,  2 
oz.;  quicksilver,  4 o«. ;  as  the  hist. 

Uses,  &c.  For  silvering  the  inside*  of  hollow 
glass  vessels,  globes,  convex  miiTors,  &c.  The 
glass  being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried,  is 
carefully  wiirmed,  ,md  the  amalgam,  rendered 
fluid  by  a  gentle  beat,  is  poured  in,  and  the 
vessel  turned  round  and  round,  so  as  to  bring 
the  metal  into  contact  with  every  part  which  it 
is  desired  to  cover.  At  a  certain  temperature 
it  will  bo  found  to  readily  adhere  to  the  glass. 
The  excess  is  then  poured  out,  and  the  vessel 
set  aside  to  cool. 

Amalgams,   looth.     See    Dektisibt    and 

TOOTII-CEMENTS. 

Amalgam,  Var'nisher's.  Prep.  Melt  grain- 
tin,  4  o:.,  with  bismuth,  1  oz.;  add  quicksilver, 
1  oz.,  and  stir  till  cold  ;  then  grind  it  very  fine 
with  white-of-egg  or  with  varnish,  and  apply 
the  mixture  to  the  figure  or  surface  with  a  soft 
brush.  It  is  used  in  several  of  the  ornamental 
trades. 

Amalgamating  Salts.  Boil  a  solution  of 
pcrnitrate  of  mercury  with  excess  of  equal 
parts  of  powdered  persulphate  and  perehloride 
of  mercury,  and  decant  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  result  for  nse.  Chiefly  used  for  amalga- 
mating the  zinc  plates  of  galvanic  batteries, 
also  as  a  substitute  for  mercury  in  gilding  by 
the  amalgam  process. 

AUAL'GAHATED.  Syn.  Amalgama'tits, 
L. ;  Amaloam£,  Pr.  Compounded  or  blended 
with  quicksilver ;  formed  into  an  amalgam. 


AMALGAMA'TIOir,  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Sy».  Amal- 
GAMA'TIO,  L.;  Vebquicken,  Ger.  The  act 
or  process  by  which  an  amalgam  is  formed ; 
hence  loosely,  the  mixing  or  blending  of  dif- 
ferent things.  In  the  art  of  the  refiner,  the 
operation  of  separating  gold  and  silver  from 
their  ores  by  means  of  mercury. 

AM'ANDIHE  (-dene).  I'rep.  1.  (Trans- 
parent.)— a.  Fine  new  white  or  pale  honey,  4 
oz. ;  white  soft-soap  (prepared  from  lard  and 
potassa),  2  oz. ;  mix  thoroughly  in  a  marble 
mortar,  adding  1  or  2  teaspoonfuls  (if  neces- 
sary) of  solution  of  potassa,  until  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  paste  or  cream  is  produced ;  then 
rub  in,  by  degrees,  and  very  gradually,  of  oil  of 
almonds,  7  lis.  (or  q.  s.),  previously  mixed  with 
essential  oil  of  almonds,  1  oz.;  essence  (oil)  of 
bergamcit,  J  oz.  j  oil  of  cloves,  i  oz. ;  and  bal- 
sam of  Peru,  3  dr.  The  product,  whieli  should 
have  a  rich,  transporent,  jelly-like  appearance 
and  behaviour,  is,  lastly,  put  into  pots  for  use 
or  sale. 

A.  (G.  W.  S.  Piesse.)  Simple  syrup,  -1  oz.; 
white  soft-soap  (see  abom),  'l  oz. ;  oil  of 
almonds,  7  lbs.  (previously  scented  with — ) ; 
essential  oil  of  almonds  and  bergamot,  of  each 
\oz.;  oil  of  cloves,  i  oz.;  the  whole  being 

5xed,  &c.,  as  before.  Both  the  above  are  of 
^ery  fine  quality.  Glycerin,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  i  oz.  to  each  lb.  of  the  products, 
added  with  the  soap,  Improves  their  softeniut; 
quality. 

2.  (Opaque.) — a.  Prom  white  potash-soap, 
and  gum-mucilage  (thick),  of  each  3  oz. ;  new 
white  honey,  6  oz. ;  and  the  yelks  of  5  larije 
eggs;  well  mixed  together,  and  afterwards 
intimately  blended  first,  with  oil  of  almonds 
(scented  as  before,  or  at  will),  2  lbs. ;  and 
afterwards,  with  thick  pistachio-milk  (made 
of  the  fresh-peeled  nuts  and  rose-water),  5 
ft.  oz. 

b.  Prom  almond-paste,  honey,  white  potash- 
soap,  and  glycerin,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  yelk  of  1 
egg;  oil  of  almonds,  i  pint  (holding  in  solution 
— ) ;  essential  oil  of  almonds,  1  dr. ;  balsam  of 
Peru,  i  dr. 

Uses,  Sfc.  To  whiten  and  soften  the  skin, 
and  to  prevent  it  chapping.  A  small  portion, 
about  half  the  size  of  a  filbert,  with  a  few 
drops  of  warm  water,  produces  a  very  white 
and  rich  lather,  with  which  the  hands  and  face 
are  lightly  rubbed,  and  the  skin,  in  a  short 
time,  gently  wiped  with  a  small  napkin,  whilst 
the  water  on  it  is  still  milky. 

The  manufacture  of'  amandine  is  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  and  labour.  The  details 
essential  to  success  are  given  under  Emul- 
SINES.  It  is  sometimes  coloured,  which  is  done 
by  infusing  or  dissolving  in  the  oil,  before 
using  it,  a  little — spinach-leaves,  for  geeek  ; 
and  palm-oil,  or  annatto,  for  yellow  and 
OEANGE.  A  beautiful  soablbt  or  ceimsojt 
tinge  may  be  given  to  it  by  a  little  liquid 
rouge  or  carmine  (ammoniacal),  added  just 
before  removing  it  from  the  mortar.  See 
Emuisines,  Olivinb,  Paste,  &c. 
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AMANI'TA  MUSCA"IIIA.  The  fly-agaric  or 
fly-mushroom.     See  AaABlO. 

AMAKITINE.  St/n.  Amanitina,  L.  The 
name  piveu  by  Letellier  to  the  poisonons 
principle  of  amani'ta  muscaria,  and  some  other 
species  of  fungi.  It  is  brown,  uncrystallisable, 
and  soluble. 

AMAEA,  [L.]  In  medicine  and  pharma- 
cology, the  bitter  tonics. 

A'mAEANTH,  Syn.  AMAEANia'trs,  L.; 
Amaeante,  Pr.  The  flower  love-lies-bleeding 
{amaranthtts  cattdatus—lAnn^.  In  poetry, 
an  imaginary  flower  that  never  fades. 
(Milton.)  In  chromatics,  a  colour  inclining  to 
purple. 

AMAETTH'EINE.  A  bitter  principle 
found,  in  certain  lichens,  associated  with  ery- 
thrine  (which  see). 

AMASI.  This,  the  native  name  given  by 
the  natives  of  Central  Africa  to  sour  milk, 
which  they  prepare  by  adding  to  the  new  milk, 
a  small  quantity  of  milk  previously  allowed  to 
become  sour.  The  milk  thus  acidified  is  con- 
sidered by  them  far  more  wholesome  than  new 
milk. 

AMAUEOSIS.  Syn.  Guita  seeena,  Suf- 
PUSIO  HIGEA.  A  diminution  or  total  loss  of 
sight,  arising  from  paralysis  of  the  retina  or 
optic  nerve. 

AM'BEE.  Syn.  Elec'teon,  Gr. ;  Eleo'- 
TEUM,  Suc'ciKUM  (Ph.  D.),  L. ;  Ameeb,  Scc- 
CIN,  Fr. ;  Beenstein,  Ger. ;  LyNX-STONEf, 
La'pis  iXN'cist,  L.  A  well-known  yellowish, 
semi-transparent,  fossil  resin,  of  which  trinkets 
and  the  mouth-pieces  of  pipes  are  commonly 
made. 

Nat.  hist.,  ^c.  Amber  is  found  in  detached 
pieces  on  the  sea-coast,  and  is  dug  up  in  dilu- 
vial soils.  That  of  commerce  comes  chiefly 
irom  the  southern  coasts  of  the  BiiUic,  where 
it  is  cast  ashore  between  Konigsberg  and 
Memel;  and  from  Ducal  Prussia,,  Saxony, 
Poland,  Sicily,  and  Maryland  (U.S.),  where  it 
is  dug  out  of  beds  or  mines.  It  has  also  been 
found  on  the  shores  of  Norfolk,  and  small 
pieces  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  gravel 
pits  round  London.  It  is  probably  an  ante- 
diluvian resin ;  and  when  found  on  the  coast, 
is  supposed  to  be  disengaged,  by  the  action  of 
the  sea,  from  neighbouring  beds  of  lignite  or 
fossil  coal.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  for  a 
long  time  prevailed  amongst  naturalists  and 
chemists  as  to  the  origin  of  amber,  some  refer- 
ring it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral, 
and  some  even  to  the  animal  kingdom;  its 
natural  histo/y  and  analysis  affording  some- 
thing in  favour  of  each.  The  vegetable  origin 
of  amber  has,  however,  been  recently  shown 
by  various  facts,  and  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted. According  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  its 
optical  properties  are  those  of  an  indurated 
vegetable  jaice.  ('  Ed.  Phil.  Journ.,'  ii.)  In- 
sects and  fragments  of  vegetables  are  fre- 
quently found  imbedded  in  it ;  and  this  in  a 
manner  which  could  only  have  occurred  when 
the  resin  was  a  viscid  fluid.     Microscopical 


researches  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  production  of  some  species  of  pine, 
closely  allied  to  the  pinus  balsamea.  ('  Entom. 
Trans.,'  i  &  ii.) 

Manuf.  Amber  is  'WOEKED  in  a  lathe,  poi- 
ISHEB  with  whiting  and  water  or  rottenstone- 
and-oil,  and  mnished  ope  by  friction  with 
flannel.  During  the  operation  the  pieces  often 
become  hot  and  electrical,  and  fly  into  frag- 
ments ;  to  avoid  which  they  are  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  and  only  worked  for  a  short  period 
at  a  time.  The  workmen  are  said  to  often 
suffer  considerably  from  electrical  excitement. 
Amber  is  joined  and  mended  by  smearing 
the  surface  of  the  pieces  with  linseed  or  boiled 
oil,  and  then  strongly  pressing  them  together, 
at  the  same  time  holding  them  over  a  charcoal 
fire,  or  heating  them  in  any  other  convenient 
way  in  which  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  in- 
jury. The  commoner  varieties  are  haedened 
and  rendered  cleaeee,  either  by  boiling  them 
in  rape  oil  for  about  24  hours,  or  by  surround- 
ing the  pieces  with  clean  sand  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  exposing  them  to  a  gradually  increasing 
heat  for  30  or  40  hours.  During  this  process 
small  fragments  are  kept  in  the  sand  at  the 
side  of  the  pot,  for  the  purpose  of  occasional 
examination,  lest  the  heat  be  raised  too  high, 
or  be  too  long  continued. 

Prop.,S;c.  Hard  J  brittle  J  tasteless;  glossy; 
generally  translucent,  but  sometimes  opaque, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  transparent; 
colour  generally  yellow  or  orange,  but  some- 
times yellowish-white;  becomes  negatively  elec- 
tric by  friction ;  smells  agreeably  when  rubbed 
or  heated ;  fracture  conchoidal  and  vitreous 
or  resinous ;  soluble  in  the  pure  alkalies,  and, 
without  decomposition,  in  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
then  becomes  purple ;  insoluble  in  the  essen- 
tial and  fixed  oils  without  long  digestion 
and  heat;  soluble  in  chloroform;  melts  at 
about  550°  Fahr.  ;  bnrns  with  a  yellow 
flame,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar 
fragrant  odour,  and  leaving  a  light  and 
shiny  coal.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  in- 
flammable gases,  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a 
little  acetic  acid,  a  volatile  oil  (oil  op  ameeb; 
o'lEUM  syo'ciNi,  L.)  at  first  pale,  afterwards 
brown,  thick,  and  empyreumatic,  and  an  acid 
(sUCOIK'iO  acid  ;  ACILtTM  BUCCIN'ICTJM,  Ii.)  ; 
with  residual  charcoal  12  to  13g.  Sp.  gr. 
1-065  to  1-09,  but  usually  about  1-070.  It 
cannot  he  fused  without  undergoing  more  or 
less  chemical  change. 

Ident.  Amber  may  be  known  from  mellite 
and  copal,  both  of  which  articles  are  occasion- 
ally substituted  for  it,  by  the  following  charac- 
teristics :—l.  Mellite  is  infusible  by  heat, 
and  burns  white  : — 2.  A  piece  of  copal,  heated 
on  the  point  of  a  knife,  catches  fire,  and  runs 
into  drops,  which  flatten  as  they  fall :— 3. 
Ambee  burns  with  spitting  and  frothing,  and 
when  its  liquefied  particles  drop,  they  rebound 
from  the  plane  on  which  they  fall  (M. 
Haiiy):— 4.  Neither  mellite  nor  copal  yields 
succinic  acid  by  distillation  j  nor  the  agree- 
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able  odour  of  amber  when  burnt  j  nor  do  they 
become  so  readily  electric  by  f  i  iction. 

Utei,  It  is  chiefly  made  into  mouth-pieces 
for  pipes,  beads  for  neckUces,  and  other  orna- 
ments and  trinkets.  It  is  also  used  as  the  basis 
ol'  several  excellent  varnishes.  In  medicine,  it 
was  formerly  given  in  chronic  coughs,  hysteria, 
&c.— Do*e  (of  the  powder),  10  to  60  gr. 

Semarki.  The  finer  sorts  of  amber  fetch 
very  high  prices.  A  piece  1  lb.  in  weight  is 
said  to  be  worth  Irom  Wl.  to  15J.  5000 
dollars  a  few  years  since  were  offered  in 
Prussiafor  a  piece  weighing  13  lbs.,  and  which, 
it  was  stilted  by  the  Armenian  merchants, 
would  fetch  from  30,000  to  40,000  dollars  in 
Constantinople,  It  is  more  valued  in  the  East 
than  in  England ;  and  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  Turks  nnd  other  Orientals  believing  it  to 
be  incapable  of  transmitting  infection.  In  the 
royal  cabinet,  Berlin,  there  is  a  piece  weighing 
18  Iba.,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  found. 
The  coarser  kinds  alone  are  employed  in 
medicine,  chemistry,  &c. 

Amber,  Ao'id  of*  (Ss'-).    Succinic  acid. 

Amber,  Bal'sam  of.  Syn.  Bal'samum  sxio'- 
OINi,  h.  The  thick  matter  left  in  the  retort 
after  the  rectification  of  oil  of  amber  j  and 
which  it  resembles  in  its  properties. 

Amber,  racti"tiouB  (-tiah'-).  Syn.  StJO'oiNr M 
PACTl"TirM,  L.  Mellite,  copal,  and  anirae, 
have  each  been  substituted  for  amber,  espe- 
cially for  small  fragments  of  it.  Recently  an 
imitation  has  been  produced  by  acting  on 
gutta  percha  with  sulphur,  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, which,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  copal,  is  said  to  have  been  extensively 
passed  off  for  genuine  amber. 

Amber,  Iiiq'tddf.    See  Liquid-ambab. 

Amber,  Oil  of.    See  Oils. 

Amber,  Ee'sin  of.     See  Prn^iiNE. 

Amber,  Salt  of.     Succinic  Acid. 

Amber,  Sol'uble.  Prep.  Fragments  of  amber 
are  cautiously  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  and  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  semi-liquid,  an  equal  weight 
of  pale  boiled  linseed-oil,  previously  made 
hot,  is  very  gradually  stirred  in,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  blended.  Used  as  a  cement 
for  glass  and  earthenware,  and  thinned  with 
oil  of  turpentine  to  make  varnishes.  It  will 
keep  any  length  of  time  if  preserved  from  the 
air. 

AMBEB-CAM'PHOK.  Sec  Pyeetinb  (Crys- 
talline). 

AM'BER  SRINEt.  Amber-coloured  malt 
liquor. 

AM'B£S-SE£I>.     Musk-seed  (which  see). 

AM'BER-TBEE.  The  popular  name  of  a 
species  of  anthospermum,  an  evergreen  shrub, 
of  which  the  leaves,  when  bruised,  emit  nn 
agreeable  odour. 

AM'BEEGBIS  (-gris ;  grese  J).  Syn.  Gebt 
AMBBR*;  Ambbaoei"bea  (grizh'-e-S),  L. ; 
Ambbeqbis,  Fr. ;  Ambba,  Ajibab,  Ger.  An 
odorous,  solid  substance,  found  floating  on  the 
sea  in  tropical  climates,  and  in  the  eajeum  of 
the  cachalot   or  spermaceti,  whale  (ph,vseter 


macrocephalus).  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  liver  or 
intestines,  analogoas  to  biliary  calculi ;  but 
according  to  Mr  Beale,  it  consists  of  the  mere 
Indurated  fseces  of  the  animal,  perhaps  (as 
suggested  by  Brande  and  Pereira)  somewhat 
altered  by  disease.  "Some  of  the  semifluid 
fseces,  dried  with  the  proper  precautions,  had 
all  the  properties  of  ambergris."  (Beale.)  It 
is  occasionally  found  in  masses  weighing  from 
60  to  225  lbs. 

Prop.,  4re,  Solid,  opaque,  ash-coloured, 
streaked  or  variegated,  fatty,  inflammable : 
remarkably  light;  highly  odorous,'  particularly 
when  warmed,  cut,  or  handled — the  odour 
being  peculiar  and  not  easily  described  or 
imitated,  of  a  very  diffusive  and  peuetrating 
character,  and  perceptible  in  minute  quantities; 
rugged  on  the  surface ;  does  not  effervesce 
with  acids;  melts  at  110'  to  150°  Kahr,  into  a 
yellowish  resin-like  mass ;  at  212°  flies  off  as  a 
white  vapour ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
und  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  It  appears  to 
be  a  uon-saponifiable  fat,  analogous  to  choles- 
terine.    Sp.  gr.  0780  to  0926.' 

Pur.  From  the  high  price  of  genuine 
ambergris  it  is  very  frequently,  if  not  nearly 
always,  adulterated.  When  quite  pure  and  of 
the  best  quality,  it  is — 1.  Neirly  wholly 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  and  yields 
about  85^  of  ambreine: — 2.  It  almost  wholly 
volatilises  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  when  burnt 
leaves  no  notable  quantity  of  ashes ;  a  little  of 
it  exposed  in  a  silver  spoon  melts  without 
bubble  or  scum ;  and  on  the  heated  point  of  « 
knife  it  is  rapidly  and  entirely  dissipated  : — 
3.  It  is  easily  punctured  with  a  heated  needle, 
and  on  withdrawing  it,  not  only  should  the 
odour  be  immediately  evolved,  but  the  needle 
should  come  out  clean,  without  anything  ad- 
hering to  it  (Normandy): — 4.  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  try  its  genuineness  by  scraphis;  It 
fine  upon  the  top  of  boiling  tea.  "  It  should 
dissolve  (melt)  and  diffuse  itself  generally." 
Black  or  white  is  bad.  The  smooth  and 
uniform  is  generiiUy  factitious.' 

Uses,  S(c.  It  is  highly  prized  for  its  odour, 
which  is  found  greatly  to  improve  and  exalt 
that  of  other  substances ;  heuce  its  extensive 
use  in  perfumery.  In  tnedicine  it  was  for- 
merly given  as  an  aphrodisiac,  in  doses  of  3  to 
10  gr.  "  A  grain  or  two,  when  rubbed  down 
with  sugar,  and  added  to  a  hogshead  of  claret, 
is  very  perceptible  in  the  wine,  and  gives  It  a 
flavour,  by  some  considered  as  an  improve- 
ment."   (Brande.) 

Ambergris  Facti"tious.  An  article  of  this 
kind,  met  with  in  the  shops.  Is  thus  made  : — 
Orris-powder,  spermaceti,  and  gum-benzoin,  of 
each,  1  lb. ;  asphaltum,  3  or  4  oz. ;  ambergris, 

1  It  has  a  "pleasant  musk-like  odour,  wliicli  is  sup- 
posed to  l>e  derived  rrom  the  sqaid  ('  sepia  raoscliata ')  oa 
whicli  the  animal  feeds,"  the  "homy  beaks"  of  which 
"  are  oftea  found  imbedded  in  the  masses."  (Pereira.) 
It  has  a  "  a  smell  resemblinv  that  of  dried  cow-dung." 
(Redwriod,  *  Gray's  Supplement,'  1857.  p.  fi06.) 

-  Sp.  gr  -TSOto-Sge— Bianile;    908  to  920— Pereira. 

1  Uie's  ■  Diet,  of  A.,  M.  &  M,"  olh  £d.,  i,  128. 
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6  02. ;  grain-musk,  3  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  dr.  i 
oil  of  rhodium,  i  dr.;  liquor  of  ammonia,  1 
Jl.  oz.;  beaten  to  a  smooth  hard  mass  with 
mucilage,  and  made  into  lumps  whilst  soft. 
This  fraud  is  readily  detected. 

AM'BREINE  (-bre-in).  Syn.  Ambbei'na, 
L. ;  Ambbeine,  Fr. ;  Ambaestofp,  Ger.  The 
fatty,  odorous  principle  of  ambergris. 

Prep.  Digest  ambergris  in  hot  alcohol  (sp. 
gr.  0-827)  until  the  latter  will  dissolve  no 
more,  then  filter.  The  ambeeine  will  be  de- 
posited as  the  solution  cools,  in  an  irregular 
crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crjstiiUisation  in  alcohol. 

Prop-,  ^0.  Melts  at  about  90°  j  volatilises 
at  212°  to  220°  Fahr. ;  nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  AMBEEio  AOID.  It  closcly  resembles 
cholesterine. — Prod.  85^. 

AMBRETTE'  (-bref).     [Fr.]     Must-seed. 

AMBROSIA,  RING'S  VEGETABLE  (Tubbs, 
Peterborg,  U.S.).  A  liquid  with  a  sediment, 
containing  1  per  cent,  of  lead.     (Chandler.) 

AMEISEN  BALSAM.  Von  Dr  Livingstone 
(Ahnelt,  Charlottenburg).  Balsam  of  ants. 
Castor  oil,  72  grm.s. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  2  grms. ; 
bergamot,  5  drops.     (Hager.) 

AMERICAN  PILLS  (A.  H.  Boldt,  Lexing- 
ton). For  full-blooded,  corpulent  persons,  and 
for  those  of  sedentary  habits,  for  irregular 
menstruation,  and  against  contagious  diseases. 
Made  of  scammony,  rhubarb,  and  soap. 
(Sehadler.) 

AMERICAN  MEDICINES,  Dr  SAMPSON'S 
(New  York).  Two  kinds  of  pills  of  coca : — 
No.  1.  85  pills  composed  of  coca  extract  and 
coca  powder,  and  each  pill  containing  about 
0'006  grm.  of  a  morphia  salt.  No.  2.  50  pills, 
also  of  coca,  and  each  containing  0'05  grm.  of 
powdered  iron.  Both  kinds  are  rolled  in  Ij'co- 
podium.     (Hager.) 

AMERICAN  PILLS  FOE  ASTHMA.  Gilded 
pills  miide  of  gum  ammoniacum. 

AMERICAN  SCHAMPOO-FLUID  FOR  PRO- 
MOTING THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HAIR. 
Spirit  of  wine  and  rum,  with  some  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  potash. 

AMERICAN  DROPS  FOR  TOOTHACHE 
(Majewsky,  Warsaw)  have  been  found  of 
various  composition.  Some  which  profess  to 
have  taken  a  prize  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
were  composed  of  French  brandy,  containing 
common  salt,  and  coloured  with  cochineal.  The 
first  was  a  spirituous  solution  of  an  ethereal  oil 
with  some  oil  of  cloves,  coloured  rather  rod- 
dish  ;  No.  2  was  a  similar  solution  with  some 
oil  of  peppermint  and  tincture  of  rhatany ;  and 
No.  3  was  merely  a  diluted  solution  of  No.  2. 
(Hager.) 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSAL  BLOOD-PURIFY- 
ING HERB  TEA  (Dr  Kuhr),  foi  women's  dis- 
,  e.ises,  hysteria,  nervous  debility,  epilepsy, 
stomachic  complaints,  asthma,  haemorrhoids, 
gout,  rheumatism,  worms,  and  much  besides. 
White  horehound,  marsh  mallow,  liquorice 
wood,  and  sassafras,  of  each,  10  parts  j  anise, 
oriauder  and  fennel,  of  each,  5  parts;  red 


poppy  petals,  4  parts;  lavender  flowers,  2 
parts;  senna,  peppermint,  millefoil  flowers, 
and  valerian  root,  of  each,  1  part.  (Kuhr 
and  Selle.) 

AM'ETHYST  (-thist).  Syn.  PuEPLE  SOCK- 
OBTSTAL  ;  Amethtste,  Fr.  J  Ambihxs'tus,  L. 
A  beautiful  sub-species  of  quartz  or  rock  cry- 
stal, of  a  violet- blue  colour  of  varying  inten- 
sity,  in  great  request  for  cutting  into  seals, 
brooches,  and  other  like  articles  of  ornament. 
It  was  known  and  prized  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  antiquity.  Among  the  ancients,  cups  and 
vases  were  made  out  of  this  mineral ;  and  it 
was  an  opinion  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
that  an  amethyst  bound  on  the  navel  would 
counteract  the  effects  of  wine,  and  that  wine 
drank  out  of  an  amethystine  vessel  would  not 
intoxicate.    See  Gems. 

Amethyst.  In  cAromation,  dyeing,  &c.,  a 
rich  variety  of  deep  violet  colour.  Hence, 
AMETHTST'INE  (iin),  &C. 

Amethyst,  Orient'al.  A  rich  violet-blue 
variety  of  transparent,  crystallised  corundum. 

AM'IANTH  (-e-anth).  Syn.  Amianth'us, 
Amian'tus,  L.;  Amiante,  Fr.  The  whiter 
and  more  delicate  varieties  of  asbestos,  par- 
ticularly those  which  possess  a  satiny  lustre. 

AM'IDIN  (-e-din).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn. 
Am'ydine  ;  Amidi'na,  L.  a  substance  noticed 
by  Saussure  in  starch-paste,  when  long  kept. 
According  to  Caventou,  it  is  formed  at  once  by 
the  action  of  bailing  water  on  starch.  It  forms 
the  interior  substance  of  the  starch -grains, 
and  its  properties  are  intermediate  between 
those  of  starch  and  gum.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
soluble  part  of  starch,  of  which  a  perfect  so- 
lution can  only  be  obtained  by  prolonged 
ebullition  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

AMID'OGEN.  NHj.  Literally,  the  gene- 
rator of  amides ;  in  chemistry,  the  name  given 
by  Kane  to  an  hypothetical  body,  composed  of 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen. 
It  forms  AMIDES  by  combining  with  other 
bodies. 

Amidogen  Ba'ses.  In  ohemisiry,  '  amines' 
in  which  only  one  equiv.  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  an  organic  radical ;  and  hence  called 
PBIMAEY  MON'amINES. 

AMMONIA.  NH3.  Syn.  Ammonia  gas,  Am- 
moniacal  gas,  Akhydkous  ammonia,  Tee- 

HYDEIDB  OP  NITBOOEN  ;  AmMOSIAQUE,  Fr.  ; 
Ammoniak,  Ger.  At  the  present  day  the 
ammonia  of  commerce  is  chiefly  prepared  from 
the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  and 
the  manufactories  of  ivory  black,  animal  char- 
coal, &e.  Lant  or  stale  urine  is  also  an  im- 
portant source  of  ammonia.  In  these  places 
a  large  quantity  of  crude  ammoniacal  liquor  is 
produced ;  to  which  either  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added,  by  which  it  is  converted 
intc  a  salt,  which  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure 
by  evaporation,  and  one  or  more  crystallisa- 
tions, and,  in  the  case  of  the  hydrochlorate 
and  carbonate,  subsequent  sublimation.  Other 
sources  and  processec  have  been  sought  out 
and  occasionally  adopted  for  the  preparation 
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of  the  principal  saltg  of  ammooia  (its  sulphate, 
farboiiate,  und  hydrochloratc) ;  some  of  which 
hiwo  been  patented,  but  few  of  them  have 
got  into  general  use,  or  have  been  carried  out 
on  tlio  large  scale.  For  many  years  the  manu- 
facture of  ammonia  and  its  Compounds  has 
incessantly  engaged  the  attention  of  European 
chemists. 

Many  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  directly  con  vert  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere into  nmmonia.  Of  these  we  may  men- 
tion one  which  consisted  in  passing  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide  and  steam  over 
red-hot  h\drate  of  lime,  whereby  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  are  formed.  A  plan  for  the 
indirect  application  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
in  the  preparation  of  ammonia  was  suggested 
by  Margueritte,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that 
cyanide  of  barium  should  be  prepared,  and  its 
nitrogen  converted  into  ammonia  by  the  aid  of 
a  current  of  superheated  steiira  at  600°  C. 
According  to  the  description  of  this  process  in 
a  patent,  not,  however,  in  practice,  native  car- 
bonate of  baryta  is  calcined  with  about  304  of 
coal-tar,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  muss 
porous  iH  well  as  more  readily  converted  into, 
caustic  bai'yta  at  a  lower  temperature.  The 
carbonaceous  mass  is,  after  cooling,  placed  in 
a  retort,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  300°  C, 
while  air  and  aqueous  vapour  are  forced  in, 
the  result  being  the  formation  of  ammonia  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  carbonate  of  baryta, 
which  is  again  used. 

Ammonia  is  evolved  from  ball  soda  while 
cooling ;  during  the  formation  of  cyanogen 
and  cyanide  of  potassium  in  blast  furnaces; 
and  the  formation  of  sal-ammoniac  in  the 
procesa  of  iron  smelting. 

Ammonia,  in  a  state  of  combination,  is 
found,  in  variable  quantities,  among  the  saline 
product  of  volcanoes,  in  sea  and  rain  water,  in 
bituminous  coal,  in  urine,  in  guano,  and  in 
the  atmosphere,  especially  that  of  large  towns. 
The  minute  stellated  crystals  sometimes  found 
on  dirty  windows  in  London,  and  other  popu- 
lous cities,  consist  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
It  is  also  found  in  clayey  and  peaty  soils,  and 
in  minute  quantity  in  good  air  and  water. 
(Brande;  Fownea;  Letheby.)  In  the  free  state 
it  exists  in  the  juices  of  some  plants,  and  in 
the  living  blood  of  animals,  and  it  is  freely 
developed  during  the  decomposition  of  azotised 
vegetable  substances,  and  during  the  putre- 
faction of  animal  matter. 

Prep.  A  mixture  of  fresh  hydrate  of  lime 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sal  ammoniac  (both 
dry  and  in  fine  powder)  is  introduced  into  a 
gloss  flask  or  retort,  the  beak  of  which  com- 
municates with  one  eud  of  a  U-shaped  tube 
filled  with  small  fragments  of  recently  burnt 
quick-lime,  and  from  which  extends  another 
glass  tube,  about  18  inches  long,  having  its 
farthcrend  bent  up  ready  to  be  placed  under  a 
gas-jar,  on  the  shelf  of  u  mercurial  pneum:\tic 
'rough.  (Shc  engr.)  The  joints  beini;  all 
made  air-tight  by  collars  of  India  rubber,  heat 


IS  applied  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  as 
soon  as  the  air  contained  in  the  apparatus  is 


expelled,  the  gas  is  collected  for  use.  It  can- 
not be  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
Powdered  quick-limo  may  bo  substituted  for 
the  hydrate  in  the  above  process;  in  which 
ciise  the  evolved  gas  is  anhydrous,  but  a  much 
greiitcr  heat  is  then  required  forits  liberation. 
Comp.  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  3  volumes 
if  hydrogen,  and  1  vol.  of  nitrogen,  condensed 
into  two  volumes;  and  by  weight  of  82'35  parts 
of  nitrogen,  17'6o  parts  of  hydrogen,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  one  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen 
and  three  of  hydrogen,  having  the  formula 
■-H,. 

Prop.  Gaseous,  colourless,  invisible ;  highly 
pungent,  acrid,  irritating  and  alkaline ;  irre- 
spirable,  unless  very  largely  diluted  with  air ; 
extinguishes  combustion ;  burns  slowly  in  oxy- 
gen; sp.  gr.  0'589;  100  cub.  inches  weigh 
18-26  gr.  Under  a  pressure  of  6'5  atmo- 
spheres,  at  50'  Fahr.,  it  forms  a  transparent, 
colourless  liquid  of  the  sp.  gr.  0  731 :  at  60' 
Fahr.  this  liquid  expanded  into  1009  times 
its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas;  iit— 40°  Fahr., 
and  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  it 
forms  a  subtle  colourless  liquid,  which  at 
— 103°  Fahr.  freezes  into  a  white,  translucent, 
crystalline  substance.  (Faraday.)  It  is  highly 
basic ;  all  its  salts  are  either  volatilised  or 
decomposed  at,  or  under,  a  red  heat — those 
with  a  volatile  acid  sublime  unchanged — those 
with  a  fixed  acid  lose  their  ammonia.  It  is 
decomposed  into  its  elements  by  transmission 
through  a  red-hot  tube;  and  when  in  contact 
with  metallic  oxides  or  spongy  platinum,  at  the 
same  temperature,  the  newly  evolved  hydro- 
gen unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  or  of 
the  atmosphere,  forming  water.  Water  at  50° 
Fahr.  absorbs  670  times  its  volume  of  this  gas, 
and  the  solution  has  the  sp.  gr.  0'875.  Its 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  boils  at  130°, 
and  freezes  at — 40°  Fahr. 

Tests,  i|-o.  Ammonia  is  recognised  by — 1. 
Its  pungent  odour  : — 2.  By  turning  vegetable 
blues  green,  and  vegetable  yellows  brown ;  but  , 
which  soon  regain  their  previous  colours,  es- 
pecially on  the  application  of  heat : — 8.  By  pro- 
ducing dense  white  fumes  when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  those  of  hydrochloric  acid : — 4.  By 
the  Nessler  test  (see  Wateb,  Q0ANTiiATrvE 
and  Qualitative  Akaltsis  op  :  —5.  If  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (strength  2J)  a 
trace  of  ammonia  causes  the  formation  of  try- 
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argentic  areenite  : — 6.  Bdttger  says  a  very 
delicate  test  for  ammonia  is  afforded  by  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  On  adding 
to  a  liquid  containing  the  smallest  quantity  of 
ammonia,  or  an  ammoniacal  salt,  a  few  drops 
of  this  solution,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of 
a  filtered  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  the 
liqnid  becomes  green,  especially  when  warmed. 

Fhys.  eff.,  Sfo.  Inhaled,  undiluted  with  air, 
it  is  an  irritant  poison,  producing  spasms  of 
the  glottis,  convulsions,  and  death ;  even  when 
diluted  it  acts  as  a  powerful  acrid,  and  local 
irritant ;  applied  to  the  skin  it  causes  vesica- 
tion. The  use  of  the  pungent  odour  of  com- 
mon '  smelling  salts,'  in  syncope,  headache,  &c., 
is  well  known.  Largely  diluted  with  air,  it 
has  been  recently  highly  extolled  in  chronic 
hoarseness,  asthma,  &c. ;  and  as  an  antidote  to 
the  fumes  of  bromine,  chlorine,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid.     (Smee.) 

Ant.,  Sfe.  The  vapour  of  acetic  acid  or  com- 
mon vinegar,  freely  inhaled.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  sprinkling  a  little  on  a  piece  of  hot 
iron,  as  a  heated  shovel.  If  bronchial  inflam- 
mation foUows,  it  must  be  treated  by  purga- 
tives and  a  low  diet ;  and,  if  severe,  and  the 


patient  be  plethoric  or  robust,  by  venesection 
or  cupping. 

Uses.  Ammonia  is  employed  in  numerous 
processes  in  ohemistry  and  the  arts  ;  but  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  '  liquor  of  ammonia/  '  spirits  of 
hartshorn/  ko.,  and  in  combination,  under  the 
form  of  salts.  In  its  pure  or  gaseous  state  it 
possesses  little  practical  interest. 

Ammonia,  Solution  of.    Syn.    Solution  of 

AUUONIA,  LlQTTOB  iMMOVlM,  kiSMOItWIS.  ET- 
SBAIE,  AUMONIA,  Eng.  ;  AMUOmAQirE  LI- 
QUIDB,  DlSSOLTJTION  D'AMMOHIAftlTE^  ESPEIT 
DE  SAI.  AMMONIAC,  Fr.;  ATZBNDEE  AMMONIUM- 

LiQiroB,  Salmiak-oeibt,  Ger.;  Liquobb  di 
AMMONIACO,  Ital.  Ammonia  gas  readily  dis- 
solves in  water,  one  volume  of  water  absorbing 
about  670  volnmes  of  ammonia,  much  heat 
being  liberated,  and  the  solution  increases 
greatly  in  volume. 

This  solution  is  regarded  in  two  very  differ- 
ent lights;  firstly  and  most  generally  as  simply 
a  solution  of  gaseous  ammonia,  a  view  rendered 
most  probable  by  its  general  physical  and  by 
many  chemical  reactions ;  by  a  few,  however, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  solution  of  ammonium 
hydrate. 


Prepared  by  distilling,  in  a  tubulat  retort, 
equal  parts  of  sal  ammoniac,  hydrated  lime, 
or  slaked  lime  and  water,  and  passing  the 


gas  evolved  through  a  set  of  Wolff's  bottles 
partially  filled  with  water,  as  in  the  figure 
above. 


At  CyliDdrical  Iron  Kelort. 

B,  Furnace  for  ditto. 

C  C  C  C,  Stoneware  Receivers. 

Commercially  this  article  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale,  from  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  fresh-slaked  lime  and  sal-ammoniac 


D  D  D  D,  Connecting  Pipes. 
E  F,  Waste  Pipe  and  Receiver. 
G,  Safety  Tube. 

or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  heated  in  an 
iron  cylinder  or  retort  connected  with  a  set  of 
'refrigerators/  the  latter  consisting  of  a  row 
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of  Btoneware  bottles  with  double  necks,  con- 
taining water,  and  kept  very  cold.  The  general 
arrangement  of  tlio  apparatus  used  in  tliis 
mannfectare  is  exhibited  above,  and  with  the 
acco^lpau^ing  references,  will  be  easily  under- 
stood. The  '  condensers,'  when  in  use,  are 
surrounded  with  cloths  (not  shown  in  the 
engr.)  kept  wet  with  very  cold  water,  whilst 
constant  current  of  cold  air  is  commonly  made 
to  pass  over  them.  The  pipe  (D)  leading  from 
the  retort  is  also  several  feet  long,  and  Is 
advantagfonslypassed  througha  wooden  screen 
in  order  that  the  radiated  heat  of  the  retort 
and  brickwork  of  the  furnace  may  bo  inter- 
cepted  as  much  as  possible. 

Two  different  methods  of  proceeding  are 
adopted  in  this  process.  In  the  one  the  dry 
pulverulent  ingredients  are  mixed'  together, 
and  the  resulting  gas  distilled  over  into  the 
water  placed  in  the  receivers.  In  the  other 
the  lime  is  made  into  a  '  pap '  with  water,  and 
the  ammonia-salt,  in  coarse  powder,  being 
adileil,  the  whole  is  rapidly  blended  together, 
beloro  closing  the  retort,  and  applying  heat. 
In  cither  ciise  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
water  is  put  into  the  condensers,  and  the 
operation  is  nearly  similar ;  but  the  latter 
method  requires  the  least  heat,  and  so  far  as 
the  receivers  and  refrigerators  are  concerned, 
ia,  perhaps,  the  one  most  easily  managed.  It 
is  that  which  is  always,  and  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, when  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  employed. 

Prop.,  Uses,  jf"o.  Highly  pungent,  caustic, 
and  alkaline ;  lighter  than  water,  and  present- 
ing in  a  liquid  form  most  of  the  characteristics 
of  pure  ammonia.  When  strongest  has  a  sp. 
gr.  of  •875,  and  contains  about  39  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  but  the  usual  strong  ammonia  of 
commerce  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  but  '88.  The  liquor 
ammoniii  fortior,  B.  P.,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about 
'893,  and  contains  32-5  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
while  the  liquor  ammonia)  B.  P.  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
about  '940,  and  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  As  a  medicine  it  is  antacid,  diapho- 
retic, rubefacient,  stimulant,  and  counter-im- 
tant;  and  is  used  in  various  affections  in  which 
these  remedies  are  indicated.  As  a  vesicant  it 
is  superior  to  cantharides,  and  as  a  caustic  it  is 
used  with  advantage  in  the  bites  of  rabid  ani- 
mals, especially  those  of  serpents  and  insects. 
Its  vapour  is  a  common  nasal  stimulant  in 
faintiiifjs,  epilepsy,  &c.  In  its  concenti'ated 
form  it  is  a  corrosive  poison. — Dose,  5  to  25 
drops,  in  cold  water,  or  milk  and  water.  It 
enters  into  tUe  composition  of  several  valuable 
external  remedies,  and  is  in  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  chemical  laboratory,  both  as  a 
reagent  and  for  the  preparation  of  other  com- 
pounds. 

Ant.,  ifc.  When  the  fumes  have  been  in- 
naled,  the  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air;  and  when  the  liquid  has 
been  swallowed,  vinegar  or  lemon-juice  mixed 
with  water  may  be  administered ;  followed  by 
an  emetic,  or,  on  its  failure,  by  the  stomach- 
pump. 


Ustim,  The  quantity  of  gaseous  ammonia  in 
pure  water  of  ammonia  is  easily  determined 
from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  or  from 
its  saturating  power.  When  impure  or  mixed 
with  other  substances,  a  given  weight  of  the 
sample  is  placed  in  a  small  retort,  the  end  of 
which  is  made  to  dip  into  a  vessel  containing 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  A  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potassa  is  then  poured  into  the  retort, 
and  heat  applied  by  means  of  a  small  spirit 
lamp.  When  aU  the  ammonia  is  distilled  over, 
the  acid  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  by 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and  the  residuum 
(chloride  of  ammonium)  weighed.  Ejch  grain 
of  the  chloride  thus  found  represents  '31804 
gr.  of  pure  ammonia  j  53'5  parts  of  the  former 
being  equivalent  to  17  of  the  latter.  If  the 
artii'le  lor  examination  be  a  solid  substance  (as 
a  salt),  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  or  in 
dilute  acid,  before  being  put  into  the  retort. 

In  accnrato  experiments  in  the  laboratory, 
ammonia  is  usually  weiqheo  either  as  chloride 
of  ammonium  (see  above),  or  as  ummonio- 
bicliloride  of  platinum  (NHjCI,  PtClj) ;  every 
gr.  of  the  latter  representing  '07614  gr.  of 
pure  ammonia.  Sometimes,  though  nroly, 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  is  determined  from 
the  volume  of  nitrogen  eliminated  from  it,  of 
which  14  gr.  represent  17  gr.  of  ammonia. 

Concluding  remarks.  Patents,  S^c.  What- 
ever form  or  process  may  be  adopted  for  the 
preparation  of  liquid  ammonia,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  receivers  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  snow,  ice,  or  a  current  of 
very  cold  water,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  gas,  and  to  prevent  its 
loss.  On  the  small  scale,  the  glass  receivers  or 
bottles  may  be  most  conveniently  surrounded 
with  ice,  or  a  freezing  mixture,  and  two,  or 
more  of  them,  should  be  furnished  with  safety, 
tubes,  to  prevent  accidents.  On  the  large 
scale,  a  capacious  oblong  retort,  usually  of  iron 
(but  sometimes,  though  seldom,  of  lead),  with  a 
large  opening  or  tubulature  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  inserting  the  'charges,'  and  with- 
drawing the  residuum  of  the  distillation,  is 
employed.  The  tubulature,  or  opening,  is  closed 
by  means  of  a  large  and  accurately  ground 
iron  stopper,  or  with  a  door  secured  by  screws, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  stopper  is  well 
greased  before  insertion,  and  is  removed  by 
means  of  a  powerful  lever.  Should  it  become 
so  firmly  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  displaced  in 
the  usual  manner,  a  cloth  moistened  with 
cold  water,  and  carefully  wrapped  round  it, 
without  touching  the  neck  of  the  retort,  will 
generally  cause  it  to  contract  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  operator  to  remove  it  with  facility. 
Sometimes  a  large  iron  kettle,  with  a  move- 
able and  accurately  fitting  lid  secured  in  its 
place  like  that  of  a  '  Papin's  digester,^  and 
having  a  large  and  long  tubulature  in  its 
centre,  is  employed  instead  of  a  retort,  over 
which  it  has  the  advantage  of  exposing  a 
larger  opening  for  the  removal  of  the  resi- 
duum of  the  process.    In  either  case  the  dis- 
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tillatory  vessel  is  imbedded  in  sand  supported 
by  fire-brick,  and  is  not  exposed  directly  to 
the  beat  of  the  furnace.  Before  commencing 
the  distillation  the  joints  are  all  well  luted,  to 
avoid  leakage.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  pass 
the  gas,  as  it  leaves  the  retort,  through  a 
silver  or  pewter  'worm '  or  'refrigerator '  set 
in  a  tub  supplied  with  a  stream  of  very  cold 
water  ;  by  which  it  will  be  siifficiently  cooled 
before  it  reaches  the  '  receivers'  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  further  attention  to  them 
than  keeping  the  cloths  wrapped  round  them 
constantly  moistened  with  cold  water.  The 
lower  end  of  the  '  worm'  shodld  be  connected, 
by  means  of  a  balloon-shaped  '  adopter,'  with 
the  '  still,'  and  the  upper  end  with  the  first 
'  receiver ;'  the  use  of  the  balloon  being  to 
intercept  any  volatilised  ammonia-salt  that 
might  be  accidentally  driven  over  by  the  heat 
being  too  high,  or  too  suddenly  raised. 

The  heat  should  be  gradually  applied,  and 
very  gradually  raised,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
sal  ammoniac  or  sulphate  being  volatilised 
undecomposed ;  and  even  towards  the  end  of 
the  process  it  should  not  even  approach  red- 
ness. 

The  lime  is  best '  slaked'  and  '  papped'  with 
about  4  parts  of  water ;  as  a  lower  heat  is 
then  required  to  expel  the  gas,  and  it  passes 
over  more  easily  and  fully  than  when  less 
water  is  employed.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary when  the  sulphate  is  the  ammonia-salt 
used ;  as  otherwise  the  residuum  of '  sulphate 
of  lime'  would  become  so  hard  that  it  could 
not  be  easily  removed  from  the  retort. 

The  gas  being  wholly  expelled  from  the 
retort,  or  other  distillatory  vessel,  it  is  dis- 
connected from  the  receivers,  and  (when  sal 
ammoniac  has  been  employed)  tlie  heat  is 
raised  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  residual 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  then  at  once 
baled  or  poured  out.  Glass  retorts  often 
suffer  fracture  at  this  point;  but  if  they 
escape  now,  it  generally  happens  that  they 
are  broken  when  heat  is  applied  for  a 
second  operation.  Hence,  according  to  Prof. 
Muspratt,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  retort,  even 
when  carefully  handled,  that  will  stand  two 
operations. 

When  crude  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  em- 
ployed it  is  advisable  to  have  only  a  little  water 
in  the  first  receiver,  which  is  placed  there 
merely  to  purify  the  gas  which  passes  through 
it,  and  to  retain  any  traces  of  volatile  empy- 
reumatie  or  oily  matter  which  may  be  carried 
over  with  it. 

Pure  solution  of  ammonia  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained from  '  sal  ammoniac ;'  but  crystallised 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  often  crude,  is  more 
commonly  employed,  on  account  of  its  lower 
price. 

The  preparation  of  pure  solution  of  ammo- 
nia admits  of  no  other  improvements  than 
such  as  merely  affect  the  form  of  the  appara- 
tus employed  to  produce  it ;  and  hence,  unlike 
the  ammonia-salts  of  commerce,  has  been  little 


meddled  with  by  inventors  and  patentees. 
Among  the  plans  having  for  their  object  the 
production  of  an  ammoniacal  solution,  more  or 
less  concentrated,  fitted  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  arts,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
salts,  but  not  for  chemical  and  medical  use, 
besides  those  of  Reece,  Spence,  Crane  and 
JuUien,  &c.,  already  noticed,  may  be  men- 
tioned— 

1.  That  of  Watson  (Patent  dated  1838)  in 
which  gas-liquor  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  fresh-slaked  lime  is  distilled  from  a  spa- 
cious retort  or  still  into  a  receiver  containing 
cold  water,  until  much  steam  passes  over  with 
the  gas,  when  the  strong  alkaline  liquor 
forming  the  distillate,  and  called  the  first 
portion,  is,  drawn  off.  The  distillation  is  then 
continued,  when  a  weaker  and  impnrer  solu- 
tion is  obtained,  called  the  second  portion. 
The  first  portion  is  then  reintroduced  into  a 
retort  or  still  with  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
lime,  and  the  distillation  repeated.  The  pro- 
duct the  patentee  calls  the  first  portion  of 
the  second  distillation.  The  latter  is  a  strong 
ammoniacal  liquor  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  scouring,  cleaning,  conversion  into 
commercial  ammonia-salts,  &c.  It  may  be 
further  purified  by  a  third  distillation ;  the 
second  portion  of  each  operation  being  trans- 
ferred again  to  the"  still  with  the  next  fresh 
charge  of  gas-liquor. 

2.  A  modification  of  Coffey's  still,'  patented 
by  Mr  W.  E,  Newton  (1841),  under  the  name 
of  the  'AMMONIA  STILL,'  is  now  extensively 
and  successfully  employed  in  this  manufacture. 
By  its  use  ammonia  may  be  obtained  from 
'  gus-liquor,'  'bone-spirit,'  or  any  other  am- 
moniacal liquor  or  solution,  and  even  from 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  of  almost 
any  density,  and  of  considerable  purity  ;  and 
this  by  a  process  which  is  continuous  and  in- 
expensive. The  body  of  the  apparatus  is 
formed  of  wood,  the  chambers  are  lined  with 
lead,  and  the  diaphragms  are  of  perforated 
sheet  iron.  The  management  of  the  apparatus 
varies  with  the  form  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  the  product.  When  the  ammonia  is 
required  to  leave  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
rectifier  in  the  form  of  gas,  either  pure  or 
impure,  the  steam  which  ascends,  and  the 
current  of  'ammoniacal  liquor'  which  descends, 
are  regulated  in  such  relative  proportions  that 
the  latter  remains  at  or  near  the  atmospheric 
temperature  during  its  passage  through  some 
of  the  upper  chambers,  becoming  succes- 
sively hotter  as  it  descends,  until  at  length  it 
enters  into  ebullition ;  in  which  state  it  passes 
through  the  lower  chambers,  either  to  make 
its  escape,  or  to  enter  a  cistern  provided  to 
receive  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ammonia 
is  required  to  leave  the  upper  chamber  in 
combination  with  the  vapour  of  water,  the 
supply  of  steam  entering  below  must  be  in 
such  proportion  to  that  of  the  ammoniacal 

•  An  engr.  and  description  of  tliia  still,  as  employed  for 
spirit,  is  given  under  Distillation  (wliicli  see). 
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liquor  iopplied  from  above,  that  the  latter 
mny  be  at  or  near  the  boiling  temperature 
in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  apparatus.  Crude 
liquor  and  ammonia-saltB,  before  being  thus 
submitted  to  distillation,  are,  of  course,  first 
treated  nith  a  proper  quantity  of  quick -lime — 
in  the  one  case  to  remove  most  of  the  impuri- 
ties, and  in  the  other  to  set  the  ammonia  free 
by  seizing  on  its  acid.' 

The  water  or  solution  contained  in  the  first 
bottle  or  the  first  receiver  is  found  to  be  the 
strongest,  provided  it  has  been  kept  well 
cooled ;  and  that  in  the  others,  of  progressively 
decreasing  strength.  By  mixing  the  con- 
tents of  one  bottle  with  another  a  solution 
of  almost  any  strength  may  be  made.  It  is 
also  easy  to  prepare  liquor  of  ammonia  of  any 
required  strength,  or  to  ascertain  the  strength 

>  For  n  full  description  of  the  "ammoma-8tjlx.,"<;0 
Newton's  '  Futent  Jnurn. ;'  'Fharm,  Jouru.,'  xiii,  61;  &c. 


of  that  in  the  receivers,  by  observing  the 
expansion  of  the  liquid.  Water,  when  fully 
saturated  with  ammonia,  expands  from  3 
volumes  to  5  vols. ;  and  in  less,  but  correspond- 
ing proportion,  according  to  the  quantity 
absorbed.  All  that  is  necessary  in  practice  is, 
that  each  receiver  be  famished  with  a  gauge- 
pipe  by  which  the  degree  of  expansion  may  be 
noted.  On  the  small  scale,  graduated  glass 
receivers  may  be  used. 

3.  Mallet's  Apparatus.  This,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  many  of  the  large  gas  works,  is 
shown  in  vertical  section  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut.  Steam  is  forced  into  large  recep- 
tacles, which  are  filled  with  gag  water,  by 
which  means  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
volatilised.  When  lime,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  is  added,  ammonia  gas  is  evolved,  and 
this  being  conveyed  into  weuk  sulphuric  acid, 
Bulpliato  of  ammonia  is  the  result. 
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The  apparatiw  consists  of  two  cylindrical 
boiler-plate  vessels,  A  and  B.  A  is  heated 
directly  by  the  fire,  and  has  a  leaden  tube,  e, 
which  dips  into  the  liquid  contained  in  B,  this 
vessel  being  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  waste 
heat  from  the  fire,  b  and  e  are  man-holes  j  a 
and  a'  are  stirrers.  By  means  of  the  tube  d 
the  fluid  from  B  can  be  run  ofE  into  A.  Gas- 
water  is  poured  into  both  vessels,  and  lime 
added;  ammonia  is  liberated,  whilst  carbonate 
of  lime  and  sulphide  of  calcium  are  formed, 
and  these  latter  remain  in  the  vessels  after 
the  volatilisation  of  the  ammonia.  The  vessel 
D  is  also  filled  with  ammouiacal  water,  and 
when  the  operation  is  in  action  this  water, 
already  warmed,  is  run  by  the  aid  of  the  tube 
h  from  D  into  B.  E  is  a  gas-water  tank,  from 
which  r  is  filled  by  means  of  g.  The  ammo- 
nia Pet  free  in  A  is,  with  the  steam,  conveyed 
by  the  pipe  c  into  B,  thence  through  c'  into 
the  wash-vessel  0,  and  thence  again  through 
c"  into  the  first  condenser,  D.  The  partially 
condensed  vapour  now  passes  into  the  condens- 
ing vessel  P,  the  worm  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  cold  water.  The  dilute  ammonia  is  col- 
lected in  &,  and  forced  by  means  of  the  pump 
(b)  into  c,  from  whence  it  is  occasionally  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  syphon  into  either  A  or 
B.  The  non-condensed  ammoniaeal  gas  is 
carried  from  &  through  a  series  of  Wolfe's 
bottles,  the  first  bottle  (h)  coiitaining  olive 
oil,  with  the  object  of  retaining  any  hydro- 
carbons that  may  be  present  in  the  gas ;  the 
bottle  J  contains  caustic  soda-ley,  in  order  to 
purify  the  ammonia  and  retain  impurities ; 
the  bottle  K  is  half  filled  with  distilled  water. 
The  ammoniaeal  gas  having  passed  through  E, 
is  conveyed  to  the  large  wooden  tank  (lined 
with  lead)  I.,  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  if  it  is  intended  to  prepare  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  with  water,  if  solution  of  ammonia 
be  required.  The  vessel  L  is  placed  in  a  tank  of 
water ;  j  is  a  small  pipe  for  introducing  acid, 
whUe  the  tube  leading  to  M  serves  to  caiTy  off 
any  unabsorbed  ammonia,  M  being  likewise 
filled  with  acid. 

4.  By  means  of  Rose's  apparatus,  the  am- 
moniaeal gas-liquor  mixed  with  one  third  of 
slaked  lime  is  heated  in  a  boiler  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  96°  to  100°,  the  ammoniaeal  gas 
evolved  being  passed  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  thence  through  charcoal  into  vessels  con- 
taining from  120  to  150  litres  of  water,  which 
is  converted  into  liquid  ammonia  of  a  sp.  gr. 
0'920. 

5.  In  Lunge's  apparatus  the  gas-water  is 
heated  in  a  boiler,  and  the  liberated  ammo 
niacal  gas  passed  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Solution  of  ammonia  is  now  seldom  made  by 
the  druggist,  or  on  the  small  scale,  the  large 
manufacturing  chemists  supplying  it  at  a  very 
low  rate,  and  of  very  superior  quality.  In  the 
shops  it  is  kept  of  two  or  three  strengths. 

The  estimation  of  the  strength  of  ammonia 
solutions  in  commerce  is  known  as  ammo- 
nimetry,  and  depends  upon  their  specific  gravi- 


ties. The  per-centage  richness  of  solutions 
of  ammonia,  or  of  its  carbonates,  may  be 
most  accurately  determined,  by  AIKAII- 
METBT.  For  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  of  the  laboratory,  the  strength 
of  pure  solutions  of  ammonia  may,  however, 
be  inferred,  with  sufficient  correctness,  from 
their  density ;  and  to  this  the  term  AMMONIO- 
METET  is  usually  restricted. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  being 
found  either  by  the  hydrometer '  or  specific 
gravity  bottle,  in  the  usual  manner,  its  per- 
centage strength  may  be  seen  by  inspection 
of  the  following  Table  and  the  Table  on  p.  127. 

Table  I. — Showing  the\  per-centage  of  eube 

AMMONIA,  and  o/"  AMMONIA- WATEBO/' -9000, 
■    in  Water  of  Ammonia,  of  the  given  specific 
gravities,  at  60°  Fahr.     By  Dr  Ubk. 


Sp.  Gr.  by 
experiment. 

Water  of 

Ammonia 

of  900. 

per  cent. 

Pure 

Ammonia,  per 

cent. 

Water, 
per  cent. 

•9000 

100 

26-500 

73-500 

•9045 

95 

25-175 

74-825 

•9090 

90 

23-850 

76-150 

•9133 

85 

22-525 

77-475 

•9177 

80 

21-200 

78-800 

•9227 

75 

19-875 

80-125 

•9275 

70 

18-550 

81-450 

•9320 

65 

17-225 

82-775 

•9363 

60 

15-900 

84-100 

■9410 

55 

14^575 

85-425 

■9455 

50 

13-250 

86-750 

•9510 

45 

11^925 

88-075 

•9564 

40 

10'600 

89-400 

•9614 

35 

9-275 

90-725 

•9662 

30 

7-950 

92-050 

■9716 

25 

6-625 

93-375 

•9768 

20 

5^300 

94-700 

•9828 

15 

3-975 

96025 

•9887 

10 

2-650 

97-350 

•9945 

5 

1-325 

98-675 

*»*  strengths  corresponding  to  sp.  gr.  which 
are  not  in  the  above  Tables  may  be  found  by 
the  '  method  of  differences'  explained  under 
Alcoholometey. 

t+t  The  sp.  gr.  of  any  sample  of  liquid  am- 
monia, expressed  in  three  integers,  deducted 
from  -998,  and  the  remainder  divided  by  4, 
gives  a  number  which  represents  the  per- 
centage strength,  nearly.  (Ure.)  This  rule 
may  be  sometimes  conveniently  employed  for 
rough  calculations,  in  the  absence  of  Tables. 

Ammonia,  Carbonates  of.  (B.  P.)  Syn.  Am- 
monia CAEBONAS.    See  Ammonium,  Sesqui- 

CAEBONATE  OP. 

AMMONIUM.    The  name  given  to  a  group 

1  An  )iydrometer  specially  weifflited  and  graduated  for 
this  purpose  is  called  «n  ammonim'kteti,  ammo.mom'- 

KIEH,   or  AMMO'NIA-ME'TBK   (AMMOKIU'iSTllUM,   «MMO- 

kiom'etkuit,  &c.,  L.) 
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Table  I  l.—ExhU>Uinff  the  relatiotu  belmeen  the  specific  obavity  of  Solution  of  Ammonia  and 
the  PEE-OBUTAaB  8TBBK0TH, /or  every  variation  of  00123  ap.  gr.,  from  -87500  to  1-00000, 
at  62°  Fahr.    Abridged  from  the  larger  Table  of  Mr  J.  J.  Gbippin. 


Sp.  Gr.  of  the 
Liquid  Aril monia. 

Pure  Ammonia 
per  ceut., 
by  Weight. 

Sp.  Gr.  of  the 
Liquid  Ammonia. 

Fate  Ammonia 
per  cent, 
by  Weiglit. 

Sp.  Gr.  ofthe 
Liquid  Ammonia. 

Pure  Ammonia 
per  cent., 
by  Weiglit. 

-87500 

34694 

•91730 

21^837 

•96000 

10119 

•87625 

34,-298 

•91873 

21^477 

•96125 

9-790 

-87750 

33^903 

•92000 

21^118 

•96250 

9^462 

-87875 

33^509 

•92125 

20^760 

•96375 

9135 

•88000 

83-117 

•92250 

20403 

•96500 

8^808 

-88125 

82-725 

•92375 

20046 

•96625 

8^483 

•88250 

32335 

•92500 

19^691 

•96750 

8158 

•88375 

81-946 

•92625 

19337 

•96875 

7^834 

•88500 

31^558 

•92750 

18983 

•97000 

7-511 

'88625 

81 '172 

•92875 

18631 

•97125 

M89 

•88750 

80785 

•98000 

18-280 

•97250 

6^867 

•88875 

30-400 

•93125 

17-929 

•97375 

6^347 

■89000 

30016 

■93250 

17-579 

•97500 

6-227 

•89125 

29-633 

■98375 

17-231 

•97625 

5908 

•89250 

29^252 

-93500 

16-883 

•97750 

6-590 

■ •89375 

28^871 

-93625 

16536 

•97875 

5-273 

•89600 

28-492 

-98750 

16^190 

•98000 

4-956 

•89625 

28^133 

-93875 

15846 

•98125 

4-641 

•89750 

27736 

-94000 

15-502 

•98250 

4-326 

•89875 

27^359 

-94125 

16-158 

•98375 

4-011 

•90000 

26-984. 

-94250 

14-816 

•98500 

8-698 

•90125 

26-610 

-94375 

14-475 

•98625 

3-386 

•90250 

26-237 

-94500 

14135 

•98750 

3-074 

•90375 

25-865 

-94625 

13-795 

•98875 

2-763 

•90500 

25-493 

-94750 

13-456 

•99000 

2-453 

•90625 

25-123 

-94875 

13-119 

•99123 

2144 

•90760 

24-754 

-95000 

12-782 

•99250 

1-835 

•90875 

24-386 

-95125 

12^446 

•99375 

1-527 

•91000 

24019 

•95250 

12111 

•99500 

1-220 

•91125 

23-633 

•95375 

11-777 

•99625 

-914 

•91350 

23-288 

•95500 

11-444 

•99760 

-609 

•91375 

22-924 

•95625 

11-111 

•99875 

-304 

•91600 

22-561 

•95750 

10-780 

1-00000 

f     0 
or  Water. 

•91625 

22^198 

•95875 

10^449 

%•  The  specific  gravity  of  mixtures  of  pure  solution  of  ammonia  and  pure  water  is  pre- 
cisely the  mean  of  the  specific  gravities  of  their  constituents.  (Davy ;  Dalton ;  Cliristisou.) 
Id  all  solutions  of  ammonia,  a  quantity  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  weighing  212^  gr.,  displaces 
exactly  300  gr.  of  water,  and  reduces  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  to  the  extent  of  -00125.  (Griffin.) 
The  stroufcest  solution  of  ammonia  which  it  is  possible  to  prepare  at  62°  Fnhr.  has  the 
sp.  gr.  '87500,  and  contains  34-694^  of  pure  ammonia,  by  weight,  or  21,251  gr.  per  gallon. 
(Griffin.)' 

great  instability  it  invariably  decomposes  when 
set  free  into  ammonia  and  hydrogen. 

Ammonium  salts  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant chemical  agents,  and  are  usually  recog- 
nised as  follows,  ammonia  solution,  however, 
usually  acting  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
a  solution  of  ammonium  hydrate : — By  im- 
parting a  deep  blue  tint  to  solutions  of  salts  of 
copper.  By  exhalation  of  ammoniacal  gas 
(recognised  by  its  odour),  when  triturated  or 
mixed  and  heated  with  caustic  potassa,  soda, 
or  lime.  Added  to  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum,  they  produce  a  heavy  yellow,  crys- 
talline precipitate,  consisting  of  minute  octa- 


of  atoms,  which  play  the  part  of  a  compound 
basic,  radical,  or  metallic  element.  This  sub- 
stance, whose  formula  is  NH4  or  (NHJj,  has 
never  been  isolated,  although  capable  of  form- 
ing most  stable  salts  with  the  various  acid 
radicals.  Several  attempts  have  been  made, 
however,  to  obtain  this  compound  radical,  or 
group  of  elements,  in  a  free  state,  and  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  on  account  of  its 

1  Mr  Griffin,  in  his  'System  of  Ammonimetry,'  calla 
every  312^  gr.  of  anhydrous  ammonia  a  test-atoU;  and 
eveiy  7  water  gr.  measure,  a  skpteh.  TItua,  a  gallon  of 
water  \=\Qlb$)  contains  100,000  septems.  The  degrees  of 
hii  AicMOMiA-HKTEB  range  from  1  to  100,  and  indicate  the 
number  uf  teet-Htoms  of  ammonia  in  onepaf.  of  the  liquid. 
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liedrons  easily  discei'nible  under  the  microscope. 
With  protonitrate  of  mercury,  a  black  precipi- 
tate. With  bichloride  of  mercury,  a  heavy, 
white  precipitate.  With  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid,  a  crystalline,  white  pre- 
cipitate, nearly  similar  to  that  given  with  salts 
of  potassa.  They  are  nearly  all  soluble  in 
water,  volatile,  and  crystallisable. 

Except  the  carbonate,  they  are  almost  inva- 
riably estimated  by  conversion  into  ammonia, 
and  estimation  by  volumetric  analyses,  as  in 
alkalimetry.  In  the  laboratory,  however,  for 
exact  purposes,  they  are  converted  into  the 
double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  platinum. 

Ammonium  Salts : — 

Ammonium,' Acetate  of.    NH4C2H3O2.    8gn. 

A1IM0"KIJE  iCE'TAS,  L.  ;  ACETATB  B'AMMO- 
NIAQDE,   Fr.  ;    ESSIGSATJBES   AMMONIAK,  Ger. 

Prep.  1.  Take  of  acetate  of  lime  or  of  potassa 
and  sal  ammoniac,  equal  parts ;  mix  and  distil 
at  a  gentle  heat.  The  oily  liquid  (binacetate 
OF  AMMOKITJM,  HNH4(C2H30s;)2),  in  the  re- 
ceiver forms  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling.  Dry  gaseous  ammonia  passed  into 
this  salt,  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  transforms 
it  into  the  solid  and  inodorous  neutral  acetate, 
NH.CjHjOs. 

2.  Strong  acetic  acid  is  saturated  with  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  in 
vacuo ;  the  resulting  crystals,  after  being  care- 
fully drained,  are  dried  by  pressure  between 
bibulous  paper. 

Frop,  Sfc.  Long,  slender  crystals,  or  a 
ciystalline  mass,  freely  soluble  in  both  alcohol 
and  water,  and  deliquescent  in  the  air ;  taste 
sharp  and  cooling,  and  somewhat  sweetish. 
Its  solutions  cannot  be  evaporated  without  loss 
ot  the  ammonia ;  even  the  salt  passes  ofE  in 
lai  ge  quantities  with  the  vapour  of  water.  Its 
aqueous  solution  becomes  alkaline  on  keeping, 
from  decomposition  of  the  acid.  Distilled  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
ACETOKITEILE.  An  aqucous  solution  of  this 
salt  was  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica 
by  Boerhaavc,  and  has  since  been  extensively 
used  as  a  diaphoretic  and  febrifuge,  under  the 
popular  name  of  mikbeeeetjs  spirit,  after 
Minderer  or  Mindererus,  who  extensively  em- 
ployed it  and  extolled  its  virtues.  When  pure, 
both  the  salt  and  its  solutions  are  neutral  to 
test-paper,  and  are  wholly  volatilised  by  heat. 
See  SoOTTiOKB. 

Ammonium,  Arseniate  of.  (KH4I3ASO4. 
Syn.  AMMoiriiE  aese'nias,  L.  Trep.  1.  (Nett- 
TEAi..)  Saturate  a  warm  concentrated  solution 
of  arsenic  acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  in 
slight  excess ;  evaporate  by  a  gentle  heat,  that 
ci'ystals  may  form  on  cooling 

2.  Ammonium, Binaiseniate  of.  H(NH4)2As04. 
As  above,  but  adding  an  additional  equiv.  of 
the  acid,  as  soon  as  any  excess  of  ammonia  has 
been  expelled  by  the  heat  employed  to  evapo- 
rate the  solution.' — Dose  (of  either).  l-24th  to 
l-12th  gr. ;  in  phthisis,  certain  skin  diseases, 
&c.    See  SoLuiiOKS  (and  below). 


Ammoninm,  Arsenite  of.  NII4ASOJ.  S^n. 
Ammonijb  ab'sesis,  L.  Frep.  From  a  hot 
concentrated  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  and 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  as  the  last. — 
Used  (chiefly)  to  make  arsenite  of  iron.  The 
properties  and  physiological  effects  of  the  above 
arsenical  preparations  are  for  the  most  part 
similar  to  those  of  arseniate  and  ai-senate  of 
potassa.     They  are  all  poisonous. 

Ammonium,  Benzoate  of.  Prep.  1.  Dissolve 
benzoic  acid  in  ammonia  solution  to  saturation, 
then  further  add  ammonia  in  sUght  excess, 
and  crystallise  by  refrigeration,  or  in  vacuo. 

2.  (Liquid;  Soltj'tio  amuothim  benzo- 
a'tis,  L.)  As  the  last,  but  without  evapo- 
rating the  solution. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Very  soluble  and  very  difficult 
to  crystallise.  If  the  solution  is  boiled  for  a 
short  time  and  then  abandoned  to  spontaneous 
evaporation,  crystals  of  acid  benzoate  oe 
AMMONI0M  are  deposited.  It  is  used  chiefly 
as  a.  chemical  test ;  but  has  been  recently 
recommended  in  chronic  bronchitis,  old  coughs, 
&c.;  and  to  check  the  formation  of  chalk-stones 
and  urinary  calculi. — Dose,  10  to  15  gr. ;  (of 
the  solution)  15  drops  to  1  tt.  dr.,  or  more. 
See  Benzoic  Acid. 

Ammonium,  Bromide  of.  NH4Br.  Syn.  Asr- 
Mo"irii  beomi'dtjm,  A.  beo'mis,  L.  ;  Htdeo- 

BEOMATE  d'AMMONIAQTTE,  BeOMITEB  D'AMMO- 
NIUM,  Fr.  A  salt  which  is  obtained  from 
hydrobromio  acid,  bromide  of  iron,  &c.,  by 
similar  processes  to  those  adopted  for  the  iodide. 
The  following  process  for  the  preparation  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  is  from  the  formula 
for  the  new  medicaments  adopted  by  the  Paris 
Pharmaceutical  Society  :  "  Add  bromine  very 
slowly  to  a  solution  of  ammonia,  with  continual 
stirring,  until  the  liquid  remains  faintly  and 
persistently  coloured  by  a  slight  excess  of  bro- 
mine." It  forms  white  prismatic  crystals ;  and, 
in  its  general  properties,  resembles  bromide  of 
potassium.  It  is  volatile,  and  easily  decomposed. 

Used  as  a  nervine  in  hysterics;  especially  use- 
ful for  sleeplessness  where  there  is  no  organic 
disease;  given  in  epilepsy  when  bromide  of 
potassium  fails. — Dose,  2  to  20  grains. 

Ammoninm,  Carbonates  of — 

Ammonium,  Carbonate  of.  Sgn.  Nepteai 
OAEBONATE  OE  AUMONIITM.  Equal  parts  of  dry 
sal  ammoniac  and  sodium  carbonate  are  heated 
to  form  the  neutral  ammonium  carbonate  of 
commerce,  which  sublimes.  Solid  crystalline 
substance,  with  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour, 
volatile  and  soluble. 

Uses,  cf-e.  In  the  solid  form  it  is  not  now 
used  in  medicine ;  but  it  is  indirectly  employed 
in  several  liquid  preparations  in  which  the  ses- 
quicarbonate is  ordered.  It  is  superior  to  any 
other  preparation  of  ammonia  for  filling  smell- 
ing bottles;  as  it  is  not  only  more  pungent, 
but  does  not  lose  its  pungency  by  keeping.  It 
volatilises  more  quickly  than  the  sesquicar- 

1  For  complete  information  reapeotinfr  tlie  Tariooa 
carbouatea  of  ammonia  consult  13r  Divers'  papers  in  the 
'Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.' 
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lionate,  and  the  rcsidaum,  unlike  tliat  of  the 
latter  ailt,  continues  an  odorous  as  ever.  It  is 
the  basis  of  several  of  the  most  popular  and 
csteeniLil  adverti^i'd  smelling  salts  of  the  shops. 
Spirit  of  hartshorn  is  an  impure  solution  of 
this  FHlt,  originally  obtained  by  distilling  harts- 
horn or  bones. 

Ammonium,  Sesquicarbonate  of.  Pi-obably 
2XH«HCOa  +  NH4NHjC03,  i.e.  a  mixture  or 
compound  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonium  and 
carbamate  of  ammonium.  Si/n.  (CabboiJate 
OF  AMMONIA,  AlIMONia:   CABBONAS.       B.    P.). 

Caubonatb  d'ammoniaque,  Fr.  J  Koiilkn- 
SAURES  AMMONIAK,  Ger.  It  IS  prepared  on  a 
very  large  scale  commercially  as  follow  s  : — Sal 
ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  chalk, 
equal  parts,  botli  dry  and  in  powder,  are  mixed 
as  before,  and  sublimed  from  a  series  of  iron 
retorts  or  iron  pots,  into  a  well-cooled  and 
capacious  receiver  linfd  with  load  or  earthen- 
ware ;  or,  more  generally,  into  such  a  rcicivor 
connected,  by  iron  or  lead  pipes,  with  u  second 
and  similar  one  containing  a  stratum  of  water, 
to  absorb  the  free  ammonia  evolved  during  the 
process. 

The  so-called  "  Volcanic  Ammonia "  is 
evolved  during  the  manufacture  of  borax, 
from  carbonate  of  soda  and  borucic  acid.  It 
is  largely  used  in  pharmacy. 

JProp.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  com- 
merce, usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  white, 
fibrous,  translucent,  or  serai-translucent  cakes, 
generally  about  two  inches  thick.  It  is  less 
volatile  and  pungent  than  the  neutral  car- 
bonate ;  soluble  in  4  parts  of  water  at  65° 
Fahr.,  3-3  parts  at  62°,  2-5  parts  at  96°,  and  2 
parts  at  120° ;  boiling  water  and  alcohol  de- 
compose it,  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  ammonia  j  by  ago  or  exposure  to  air, 
the  surface  assumes  an  opaque  white  colour, 
from  its  carbonate  flying  off,  and  the  remain- 
ing bicarbonate  being  less  volatile.  Unlike 
the  carbonate,  it  can  neitlier  be  resnblimed  nor 
digested  or  distilled  with  either  alcohol  orwater, 
without  suffering  decomposition.  Sp.  gr.  0'966. 

The  exact  composition  of  this  salt  varies, 
according  to  its  method  of  preparation. 

Uses,  Jfc.  It  is  commonly  employed  by 
bakers  to  give  lightness  to  their  fancy  goods, 
and  to  make  extemporaneous  bread  and  pastry; 
by  the  chemist  and  pharmaceutist,  for  the 
preparation  of  other  salts  of  ammonia,  and  in 
analysis,  &c.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  antacid,  and  dia- 
phoretic, in  acidity  of  the  stomach,  dyspeptic 
affect  ions,  gout,  scrofula,  h.vsteria,  lowness  of 
spirits,  epilepsy,  &c.  j  and  in  the  convulsions 
attending  dentition.  It  has  been  recently 
recommended,  by  Dr  Barlow,  in  diabetes. 
It  is  also  employed  to  make  efTervcscing 
dniutrlits;  and  extcnially  as  a  counter-irritant 
and  stimulant.  Its  use  as  a  nasal  stimulant 
in  headaches,  fainting,  &c.,  is  well  known.  In 
large  doses  it  is  emetic;  in  excessive  doses 
poisonous.  Its  long-continnid  use,  in  quantity, 
is  often  pnulnetiveof  very  serious  consequences 
TOL.  I. 


— slow  fever,  debility,  emaciation,  scurvy,  loss 
of  teeth,  haemorrhage,  general  cachexy,  and 
even  death.  The  antidote  and  restorative 
treatment  are,  the  free  use  of  lemon -juice,  wine 
or  malt-liquors,  new  milk,  and  antiscorbutic 
vegetables,  with  a  generous  diet,  of  which  the 
red  meats  form  a  large  proportion. — Dose.  A< 
a  stimulant  or  diaphoretie,  5  to  15  gr.,  dis- 
solved in  cold  water ;  as  an  emetic,  20  to  30 
gr.,  in  tepid  water,  repeated  if  necessary ;  as 
an  'effervescing  saline  draught,  15  to  30  gr. 
A  few  grains  (8  or  10)  dissnlvcd  in  a  tumbler 
of  cold  water  is  an  excellent  '  refresher '  in 
lowness  of  spirits,  or  after  fatigue ;  and  is 
highly  esteemed  by  drunkards ;  being,  in  each 
case,  preferable  to  'spirit  of  sal  volatile.' — Doset 
for  Animals.  HoBSE :  1  to  2  drachms. 
Cattle  :  2  to  4  drachms.  Sheep  :  20  grains  to 
1  drachm.  Pig  ;  20  grains  to  1  drachm.  Doo  ; 
3  to  10  grains ;  in  bolus,  pill,  or  cold  gruel. 

Concluding  remarks.  Patents,  ^o.  In  exten- 
sion of  the  above  it  may  be  added  that,  on 
the  large  scale,  the  distillation  is  usually 
carried  on  in  cast-iron  retorts,  similar  in  siie, 
shape,  and  character  to  those  employed  in  the 
mannfacture  of  coal-gas,  and  of  which  five,  or 
more,  are  commonly  set  horizontally  in  the 
same  fnrnace.  (See  engr.)  Each  retort  has  its 
mouth  (o),  through  which  the  'charge'  is  in- 
troduced, closed  with  a  movable  door,  which  is 
securely  fastened  in  its  place,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engr. ;  and  is  furnished,  at  the 
upper  part  of  its  further  end,  with  an  iron 
pipe  (c),  to  carry  off  the  evolved  vaponrB  to  the 
condenser  or  receiver.  The  latter  consists  of 
two  large  square  wooden  chambers  (B,  C), 
lined  with  lead, and  either  fitted -.vith  movable 
covers,  secured  by  water-joints,  or  with  doors 
in  the  side,  to  permit  of  the  easy  removal  of 
the  sublimed  salt.  The  first  receiver  commu- 
nicates with  the  second  by  means  of  <i  large 
lead  tube  (d)  near  its  centre,  and  by  another 
tube  (rf'),  somewhat  smaller,  and  nearer  tlie 
bottom,  but  above  the  surface  of  the  stratum 
of  water  in  the  second  receiver,  before  alluded 
to.  These  chambers  have  also  a  lead  pipe  [e,  e), 
stopped  during  the  process  with  a  ping  or 
cock  of  lead,  to  allow  of  the  liquid  product 
of  the  distillation,  &c.,  to  be  drawn  off, 
or  run  into  another  receiver  or  cistern,  at 
will.  Both  chambers  are  placed  on  strung 
wooden  supports,  or  scaffolding,  to  bring 
them  on  a  level  with  the  retorts.  When 
the  impure  sulphate  or  other  ammonia-salt  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sesquicarbo- 
nate (which  is  generally  the  ease),  the  result- 
ing salt  being  impure  and  discoloured,  i" 
resublimed  in  iron  pots  (/,/,/),  furnished' 
with  movable  leaden  heads,  which  are  kept 
cool  by  a  current  of  air  passing  over  them ;  a 
little  water  being  introduced  into  the  sub- 
liming pots  to  render  the  product  translucent. 
The  heat  is  applied  either  by  means  of  a  flue 
passing  from  the  retort-furnace  (A,  b),  or  h\  a 
water  bath  heated  in  the  same  inanuer ;  the 
latter  being  the  preferable  method,  a-,  the  tem- 
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perature  should  not  be  greater  than  about  200°  ]  pots  are  arrang 
I'ahr.,  and  need  not  exceed  150°  to  155°.  These  |  the  engraving. 


[  in  sets,  as  shown  at  2>  in 


The  charge  of  a  retort  usually  consists  of 
about  10  to  72  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
or  57  to  58  lbs.  of  the  hydrochlorate  to  1  cwt. 
of  chall: ;  or  in  these  proportions.  The  pro- 
duct is  about  40  lbs.  of  the  crude  salt,  which, 
by  careful  resublimation,  yields  about  39  lbs. 
of  marketable  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  lilje  the  chloride  and 
sulphate,  is  now  scarcely  ever  prepared  on  the 
small  scale,  that  of  commerce  being  not  only 
cheaper,  but  sufficiently  pure  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Ammonium,  Eicarhonate  of.  HNH4CO3. 
Prep.  By  digesting  cold  water  on  sesquicarbo- 
nate  of  ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  until 
the  whole  of  the  pungent  neutral  carbonate  is 
dissolved  out.  If  the  salt  is  reduced  to  powder 
the  operation  is  facilitated. 

To  powdered  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
add  beting  water  just  suf&cient  to  dissolve  it, 
and  immediately  close  the  vessel ;  crystals  form 
as  the  liquid  cools,  containing  2^equiv.  of  water. 

Prop.,  &c.  For  the  most  part  similar  to 
the  sesquicarbonate,  except  in  having  a  taste 
iind  smell  which  is  only  faintly  ammoniacal, 
and  hence  more  palatable.  Crystallises  in 
oblique  prisms,  which,  as  usually  obtained, 
contain  about  23§  of  water.  It  requires  8  parts 
of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  previous  carbonates  by  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  ammoniacal  odour,  and  by  its 
solution  giving  no  immediate  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  barium,  but  by  standing,  or  on  the 
addition  of  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia,  a  white 
earthy  precipitate,  accompanied  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  saturated  solution 
of  this  salt,  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
or  refrigerated,  gives  small  prismatic  crystals 
having  neither  smell  nor  taste. 

Pies,  (fc.  Similar  to  those  of  the  other  car- 
bonates.— Dose,  6  or  7  to  20  or  25  gr. 

Ammonium,   Chloride   of.      NH4CI.     Si/n. 

MUBIATB  OP  AMMONIA,  SaL  AMMONIAC,  Hy- 
DEOCH  lOEATB  OF  AMMONIA  ;  ChLOEHI DKATE 
B'AMJiIONIAQUE,     SeL   AMMONIAC,     &C.,     Fr. ; 


Saimiak,  Ger.  A  substance  which,  as  already 
noticed,  appears  to  have  been  originally  ob- 
tained, by  sublimation,  from  the  soot  of  camels' 
dung,  in  Egypt.  In  this  country,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  manufactured  chiefly  from  the  crude 
ammoniacal  liquors  obtained  as  secondary 
products  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  and 
animal  charcoal. 

Prep.  1.  From  OAS-IIQUOE :— The  crude 
ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works  is,  either 
at  once,  or  after  distillation,'  neutralised  with 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  choice 
being  given  to  the  one  which  is  the  cheaper 
and  more  accessible  at  the  place  where  the 
works  are  situated.  When  hydrochloric  acid 
is  employed,  the  satueation  is  usually  effected 
by  allowing  the  acid  to  flow  from  a  large 
wooden  vessel  or  tank  lined  with  lead  or  gutta 
percha  into  a  large  underground  reservoir  or 
tank  containing  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  and 
having  an  exit-tube  passing  into  the  chimney 
or  shaft  of  the  steam-engine,  to  carry  off  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  offensive 
gases  liberated  during  the  mixture.  Some- 
times the  gas  liquor  is  accumulated  in 
enormous  covered  wooden  tuns,  capable  of 
holding  from  10,000  to  20,000  gallons,  or 
more;  and  the  acid  is  added  by  raising  the 
gutta-percha  carboys  containing  it  by  means 
of  cranes,  and  then  thoroughly  mixing  it  with 
the  liquor  by  means  of  powerful  '  agitators,' 
whilst  the  offensive  fumes  are  either  passed  off 
as  before,  or  made  to  traverse  the  fire  of  the 
steam-engine  before  entering  the  chimney- 
shaft.  The  quantity  of  acid  employed  to 
effect  saturation  must,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  ammoniacal  strength  of  the  gas-liquor 
operated  on.  The  usual  proportions  are  1^  to 
2  lbs.  of  the  former,  to  each  gal.  of  the  latter ; 
but  in  all  cases  sufficient  should  be  added  to 
impart  a  very  faint  acid  reaction  to  the  mixture. 
This  last  having  been   effected,    the    saline 

1  This  is  now  generally  conducted  in  a  large  wronglit- 
iron  boiler,  connected  with  a  rude  modification  of  Coifey's 
still  J  the  object  being  to  obtain  the  liquor  freer  from  tar 
and  more  concentrated. 
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solatioD,  now  contnining  hydroclilorate  of 
amnioDiR,  is,  after  repose,  ready  to  be  pumped 
or  run  off  into  the  evaporators. 

Thu  sviPOBATiON  of  the  crude  saline  solu- 
tion is  asnally  carried  on  in  large  square  or  rec- 
tangular cast-iron  vats, of  very  moderate  depth, 
and  capable  of  holding  from  1000  to  1500 
gallons,  or  more.  These  are  encased  in  brick- 
work,  and  are  heated  by  a  furnace,  of  which 
the  flues  pass  in  a  sinuous  course  beneath 
the  lining  of  brickwork  on  which  the  vats  or 
pans  rest.  During  the  concentration  of  the 
liqnid,  the  tar,  &c.,  which  separates  and  floats 
on  the  surface,  and  which  thus  seriously  im- 
pedes evaporation,  is,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
moved by  skimming.  As  soon  as  the  sp.  gr. 
reaches  1'25,  any  excess  of  acid  in  the  solu- 
tion is  exactly  neutralised  with  a  little  fresh 
ammoniacal  liquor ;  by  whiih  any  waste  of 
acid  is  prevented,  at  the  same  time  that  any 
ferric  salt  present,  and  which  would  con- 
taminate the  ultimate  product,  is  precipituted 
as  sesquioxide.  After  settling  for  a  short 
time,  the  hot  liquor  is  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  the  crystallisers. 

The  vessels  employed  in  the  oeystalliba- 
TION  are  pans  or  tubs,  usually  circular  and 
about  7  or  8  feet  wide,  by  2 J  to  3  feet  deep; 
and  are  generally  set  on  the  ground,  or  are 
embedded  either  partially  or  wholly  in  it. 
The  saline  liquor  being  pumped  or  run 
into  them  at  a  little  below  the  boiling  tem- 
perature, crystallises  as  it  cools ;  the  only  in- 
terference being  occasional  stirring  or  agita- 
tion, to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  crystals, 
which  would  be  inconvenient  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  process.    The  time  occupied  in  the 


crystallisation  varies,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  '  (trystallisers,'  and  the  weather,  from  3  or 
4  to  8  or  even  10  days.  The  '  mother-liquor ' 
of  the  '  crystallisers'  is  pumped  bark  into  the 
evaporating  pans  for  further  concentration. 
The  crude  blackish  salt  (hydrochlorate)  thus 
obtained  is  contaminated  with  tarry  and  olea- 
ginous matter,  free  acid,  water,  &c. ;  from  part 
of  which  it  is  freed  by  exposing  it  in  a  layer 
about  4  inches  deep,  on  a  cast-iron  plate  gently 
heated  by  a  zigzag-  flue  of  a  small  furnace, 
until  all  the  water  is  expelled ;  care  being 
taken  that  the  heat  never  rises  high  enough  to 
volatilise  the  salt.  This  operation  is  generally 
performed  under  a  dome,  or  the  expanded 
throat  of  a  large  chimney.  The  salt  will  now 
have  become  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  and  is 
ready  for  the  next  operation. 

The  crude  dried  salt  of  the  last  process  is 
finally  purified  by  sublimation.  For  this 
purpose  cast-iron-pots  lined  with  clay,  and 
heated  from  below  and  by  flues  round  tlieir 
sides,  are  employed.  (See  engr.)  The  crude 
grey  salt  is  beaten  down  into  these  pots 
until  they  are  about  2-3rds  tilled,  when  the 
heads  or  capitols  are  fitted  on,  and  heat 
applied.  The  latter  are  very  heavy,  being 
usually  made  of  lead  (sometimes  of  iron),  and 
have  the  form  of  a  dome,  or  a  hemisphericiil 
cup,  with  a  small  tube  or  hole  at  the  apex,  in 
which  a  plug  is  loosely  placed,  to  permit  thp 
escape  of  steam.  These  domes  or  heads  are 
so  made  as  to  fit  closely  and  firmly  on  the 
flat  rim  or  flange  of  the  '  sublimers ;'  and  are 
retained  in  their  places,  during  use,  both  by 
their  weight,  and  by  2  or  3  clamps  proviiletl 
for  tile  purpose.  They  are  also  furnished  with 
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3  rinp:'',  set  at  equal  distances,  to  allow  of  their 
being  lifted  oft',  or  moved,  by  means  of  a  pulley 
and  chains.  The  due  application  and  regula- 
tion of  the  heat  is  here  of  tlie  utmost  import, 
ance.  If  the  temperature  employed  be  too 
high,  the  sublimed  salt  will  be  contaminated 
with  empyreumatic  matter,  while  some  of  it 
will  he  carried  beyond  the  dome  and  lost  j  and 
if  it  be  extreme,  the  head  may  be  altogether 
blown  off,  and  the  contents  of  the  pan  scat- 
tered about  the  building;  \\4iil3t  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  heat  employed  be  too  low,  the 
resulting  cake  nf  sal  ammonia  will  be  soft, 
spongy,  and  cither  grey  or  yellowish.  The 
proper  temperature  is  said  to  be  known  by  two 


or  three  drops  of  water  readily  boiling,  and 
being  dissipated  in  vapour,  when  placed  on 
the  head  or  cover  of  the  sublimer;  but  it 
should  not '  spit '  or  '  dance  about,'  or  be  raised 
by  the  heat  out  of  contact  with  the  metal. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  keep  the  fires  "  briskly 
up  until  the  sublimers  and  their  surroundings 
attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat;  they  are 
then  slackened,  and  maintained  at  a  mean 
temperature."  (Muspratt.)  The  sublimation 
occupies  from  5  to  9  days ;  but  it  is  customary 
to  raise  the  heads  once,  or  even  twice  a  week, 
to  ascertain  the  progress  made ;  the  fires  having 
been  purposely  neglected  or  checked  for  some 
hours  previously.  The  process  is  finally  stopped 
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before  the  whole  of  the  crude  salt  in  the  pots 
is  volatilised;  since  the  heat  required  for  that 
purpose  would  lead  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonaceous  impurities,  and  cause  them  to 
emit  volatile  hydrocarbons,  which  would  ma- 
terially lessen  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the 
product.  The  unsublimed  portion  in  the  pots 
forms  a  conical  mass,  which  is  technically  called 
the  '  yolk.'  This  is  shown  in  the  second  engr. 
(see  below),  in  which  the  latest  improvements 
in  the  form  of  the  subliming  apparatus  are  also 
exhibited. 


The  sublimation  having  been  carried  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  the  fires  are  allowed  to  die 
out.  The  domes,  after  cooling,  are  lifted 
off,  and  the  attached  hemispherical  cakes  or 

'  bells  '  of  SAL  AMMOKIAC   or  HXDEOOHLOEATE 

OF  AMMONIA  at  once  removed.  These  vary 
from  2  to  5  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  45 
or  50  lbs.  to  1000  lbs.,  and  upwards,  in  weight, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sublimers  in 
which  they  have  been  produced.  They  are 
generally  nearly  pure,  except  in  the  outer  part 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  metal. 
From  the  subliming-house  they  are  taken  to 
the  store  or  packing-house,  and  after  having 
been  scraped,  to  remove  the  discoloured  portion 
before  alluded  to,  are  either  preserved  entire, 
or  are  broken  up  into  convenient  pieces,  which 
are  then  packed  in  casks  or  barrels,  and  in 
either  state  are  ready  for  the  market. 

When  sulphuric  acid^  is  used  to  neutralise 
the  ammoniacal  liquor,  the  process  is  gene- 
rally, for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  employed;  but  here  the 
brown  salt  obtained  by  the  crystallisation,  and 
subsequent  desiccation,  is  crude  sulphate  or 
AMMONIA,  instead  of  the  hydrochlorate.  It  is 
intimately  mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight 
of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  before 
being  put  into  the  sublimers. 

In  some  cases,  particularly  where  the  am- 
moniacal liquor  is  rich  in  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, gypsum  is  employed  as  »  source  of  sul- 
phuric acid.     (See  below.) 

Another  method  is  to  convert  the  solution 
of  the  crude  sulphate  into  a  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorate,  during  the  process,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  chloride  of  sodium.  Both  these  last 
methods  are  described  below. 

2.  From  bonb-iiqdoe,  &c." — The   ammo- 

Sn.  gr.  1-33  to  1-38. 

li'.at  empjloyed  in  England  is  chiefly  obtained,  as 
eady  metitioucd,  trom  the  Diauufacturers  of   hone- 


niacal  liquor  technically  called  '  bone-liquor ' 
or  '  bone-spirit,'  and  formerly  known  under  the 
name  of  '  spirit  of  hartshorn,'  is  essentially  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  more  or  less 
contaminated  with  volatile  empyreumatic  oil. 
Its  conversion  into  SAL  ammonia  may  be  easily 
effected  by  saturating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporating  the  resulting  neutral  solution  in 
lead  or  iron  boilers  until  a.  pellicle  begins  to 
form,  then  pumping  or  running  off  the  hot 
liquors  into  the  crystallisers,  and,  lastly,  drain- 
ing and  drying  the  crystals.  The  salt  thus 
obtained  may  be  purified  either  by  sublimation 
or  by  recrystallisation.  The  whole  series  of 
processes  closely  resemble  those  already  de- 
scribed, except  in  being  less  troublesome,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  tarry  and  other  foreign 
matters  which  impede  and  complicate  them 
when  gas-liquor  is  employed. 

Another  method  adopted,  particularly  on  the 
Continent,  and  one  equally  applicable  to  any 
crude  ammoniacal  liquor  rich  in  free  ammonia 
or  its  carbonates,  is  to  employ  sulphate  of  lime 
instead  of  sulphuric  acid  to  neutralise  the 
alkali.  For  this  purpose  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  is  passed  through  a  series  of  three  or 
four  covered  wooden  filters  lined  with  lead,  each 
containing  a  layer  of  crushed  gypsum  to  the 
depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  These  filters  are 
usually  set  on  'stages'  one  above  another,  and 
each  communicates  with  a  cistern  placed 
beneath  it  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock.  This  last  is  not  opened 
until  the  liquor  has  remained  some  little  time 
in  the  filter ;  and  a  pump  throws  back  once,  or 
oftener,  upon  each  filter,  what  has  already 
passed  through  it,  before  it  is  allowed  to  run 
into  the  next  lower  one.  The  '  liquor '  in  each 
filter  is  not  allowed  to  stand  higher  than  from 
2  to  3  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  gypsum ; 
and  the  lowest  or  last  filter  is  supplied  with 
fresh  gypsum  at  each  separate  charge  of  fresh 
liquor.  A  little  water  is  lastly  passed  through 
the  filters  to  wash  out  the  portion  of  ammo- 
niacal liquor  absorbed  or  retained  by  the  fil- 
tering media.  In  this  way  the  gypsum  of  the 
filters  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  at  the 
expense  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the 
solution ;  whilst  the  ammonia  of  the  latter 
decomposes  the  gypsum,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which,  with 
some  free  ammonia,  is  found  in  the  filtrate. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  next  added  to  the  filtered 
liquor  to  completely  neutralise  the  free  and 
carbonated  alkali  still  existing  in  it ;  after 
which  it  is  evaporated  in  a  leaden  boiler,  with 

black  or  animal  charcoal;  but,  on  the  Continent,  the 
liquor  obtained  by  a  like  destructive  distillation  of  various 
animal  offals  (blood,  flesli,  horn,  hoofs,  woollen  raps  and 
waste,  hair,  scrapings  of  hides,  leather  cuttings,  &c.)  is 
employed  for  tlie  same  purpose.  The  preparatory  process 
by  which  this  liquor  is  obtained  is  essentially  the  same  in 
each  case ;  except  that  with  animal  offal  the  temperature 
sliould  not  exceed  a  red-brown  heat,  in  order  that  the 
resulting  ebarcoal  may  afterwards  serve  to  make  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  Prussian  blue.  These  liquors 
have  usually  a  density  ranpitig  between  8"  and  9°  Baum^ 
(Urc  J  =  sp,  gr.  1-056  to  1063). 
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frequent  skimming  to  remove  floating  oil> 
until  of  tile  Bp.  gr.  1'160.  Chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert 
all  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  liquid  into 
hydrochlornte,  by  double  decomposition,  is  now 
added,  with  constant  stirring ;  after  wliicli  the 
cloar  portion  is  either  pumped  or  syphoned  off 
into  a  somewhat  deep  reservoir  or  tank,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  settle.  The  liquid  after  suffi- 
cient repose  is  pumped  from  the  reservoir  to 
tlio  boilers,  and  evaporated,  with  frequent 
agitation,  so  long  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  now 
existing  in  it  falls  to  the  bottom  in  granular 
crystals.  These  crystals  are,  at  intervals, 
►crajnil  to  the  cooler  portion  of  the  pan  or 
boiler,  whence  they  are  removed  by  copper 
rakes  and  shovels,  into  draining-hoppers,  placed 
near  the  edges  of  the  pan.  The  liquor  in  the 
boiler  is  now  a  strong  solution  of  sal  animo- 
uiac,  but  still  containing  a  little  sulphate  of 
soda,  from  which  it  has  to  be  freed  by  crystal- 
lisation. With  this  object  it  is  further  con- 
centrated, and  then  run  or  pumped  into  the 
crystallisers.  In  30  or  40  hours,  or  longer,  the 
mother-liquor  is  run  or  pumped  off.  The 
mass  of  newly-formed  crystals  is  tlien  drained, 
and  slightly  washed,  first  with  a  little  weak 
solntiou  of  sal  ammoniiic,  and  next  with  a  very 
little  cold  water ;  after  which  they  are  again 
well  drained.  The  crude  uydeoohloeate  op 
AMirOMlA,  thus  obtained,  is  converted  into  the 
pure  salts,  by  desiccation  and  sublimation,  as 
before. 

In  France,  where  this  method  is  very  gene- 
rally employed,  the  sublimation  is  commonly 
conducted  in  stoneware  or  earthenware  bal- 
loons or  bottles  coated  with  loam,  of  about  18 
to  20  inches  in  height  in  the  body,  and  either 
Burmounted  with  inverted  '  cups '  or  '  heads ' 
10  or  12  inches  high,  or  simply  covered  with  a 
ti'e,  when  (in  the  latter  case)  the  sublimate 
collects  in  the  upper  part  or  neck  of  the  bal- 
loon, which  is  above  the  action  of  the  fire.  A 
number  of  these  vessels  are  set  on  the  dome  of 
a  furnace,  which  is  perforated  with  holes  or 
slits,  to  allow  the  heat  to  pass  through  ;  whilst 
their  necks  or  heads  are  sheltered  from  the 
action  of  the  lire  by  plates  of  iron  or  eai'then- 
ware,  having  semi-circular  indentations  on 
their  edges,  so  that  when  placed  together  they 
Ibrm  a  level  surface,  through  which  the  necks 
of  the  sublimers  protrude,  and  fit  closely.  The 
tire  is  nicely  regulated,  so  as  to  cause  the  salts 
to  condense  in  the  upper  and  cooler  part  of 
the  vessels,  or  in  the  heads,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  occasionally 
clear  the  necks  with  a  skewer,  to  prevent 
choking,  and  consequent  bursting. 

In  Scotland,  where  a  similar  process  is  also 
commonly  pursued,  the  sublimers,  according  to 
Dr  Ure,  are  generally  "  cast-iron  pots,  lined 
with  fire-proof  tiles;  the  condensation  being 
effected  in  globular  heads  of  green  glass,  with 
which  each  of  the  iron  pots  are  capped."' 

»  lire's  'Diet,  of  Arts,  M  ,  Sc  M  ,'  5tli  Edn.,i,  p.  143. 


Ratio.  Gas-liquor  contains  carbonate  of 
ammonium  (chiefly),  with  chloride,  sidphate, 
hydrosulphate,  cyanide,  sulphocyanide,  &c.,  of 
the  same  radicaL  On  neutralisation  with  hy 
drochlorio  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  these  are 
converted  into  chloride  or  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nium, according  to  the  acid  used.  By  subli- 
mation with  chloride  of  sodium,  the  sulphate  ot 
ammonium  is  converted,  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, into  chloride  of  ammonium,  wliicli  sub- 
limes ;  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  which  remains 
in  the  subliming  pot.  A  similar  change  occurs 
when  the  solution  of  the  sulphate,  prior  to 
crystallisation,  is  decomposed  by  the  addition 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  any  other  chloride. 
When  the  '  gas-liquor'  is  at  once  converted  into 
chloride  of  ammonium  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  sublimation  merely  purifi's 
the  salt.  I/ike  changes  occur  when  bone-spirit 
is  employed. 

Comp.  Chemically  considered,  this  salt  con- 
sists of  equal  VOLCJIES  of  gaseous  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  condensed  into  the 
solid  form  j  or,  by  weight,  according  to  the 
ammonia-theory,  of — 

Atoms. 
Ammonia  (NH,)    .    1  . 
Hydrochloric  acid  1   , 
(HCl)  I  ^  • 


Eqaiv.  wt. 
.  17-  . 
.  36-5  . 


Per  cent. 
31-78 
68-22 


Hydrochlorate   of  ] 

Ammonia  (NHj  \l  .     .  53-5  .     .  lOO" 
HCl)  J 

Or,  according  to  the  'ammonium-theory,'  of — 

Atoms.     Equiv,  wt.         Per  CL-at. 
Ammonium  (NHj)     1  .        18-     .     .    33  Go 
Chloride  (CI)    .  1  .     .  35-5  .     .    66-35 

Chloride    of    Am- 1 

monium    (NH^  ^  1  .     .  53-5  .     .  100- 
CI)  J 

Prop.,  S(c.  The  sal  ammoniac  of  commercu 
is  found  under  the  form  of  large  white  hemi- 
spherical, cup-like  cakes  or  masses  (or  in  large 
fragments  which  are  sections  of  them),  possess- 
ing a  tough,  fibrous,  semi-crystalline  texture, 
and  very  difficult  to  powder.  It  is  odourless, 
has  a  saline  taste  somewhat  sharper  acrid,  and 
sublimes  without  either  fusion  or  decomposi- 
tion. It  sliglitly  reddens  litmus ;  dissolves  in 
rather  less  than  3  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in 
about  1  part  of  boiling  water;  is  soluble  in 
alcohol;  and  when  crystallised  from  water, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  forms  distinct 
octabedra,  or  cubes,  usually  small  and  aggre- 
gated together  in  rays  or  feathery  masses  By 
slowly  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution,  it  may 
be  sometimes  obtained  in  cakes  an  inch  in 
thickness.     It  is  anhydrous.     Sp.  gr.  1-450. 

Pur.  It  should  give  a  colourless  solution 
with  water;  wholly  sublime  with  heat;  and 
neither  chloride  of  barium,  nor  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  should  affect  its  solution.  A  solution. 
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to  which  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  heen 
added,  should  not  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassjutn.  It  often  contains 
sesquiohloride  of  iron,  and  sometimes  lead ; 
botli  of  which  may  be  readily  detected  by  the 
above  tests.  Its  complete  volatility  may  be 
easily  determined  by  heating,  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  a  smull  fragment  held  on  the  point  of 
a  knife. 

Tests. — 1.  It  is  known  to  be  a  salt  of  am- 
monium by  its  cooling  ammoniacal  fumes  when 
triturated  with  lime,  or  when  moistened  with 
caiiHtic  pntassa  or  soda ;— 2.  It  is  shown  to  be 
a  oWoidde  by  its  solution  yielding,  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
boiling  nitric  acid,  soluble  in  ammonia. 

Uses,  Sfo.  In  the  a/rts,  chiefly  in  the  coating 
and  soldering  of  metals,  and  the  preparation 
of  alloys ;  in  dyeing ;  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  ammonia-alum ;  also,  in  large  quantities, 
to  give  a  factitious  pungency  to  snuff.  In 
chemistry,  as  a.  reagent  j  and,  pwing  to  the 
cold  produced  during  its  solution,  to  form 
frigorific  mixtures.  In  medicine  it  is  chiefly 
used  externally,  as  a  stimulant  and  resolvent  or 
discutient ;  and  occasionally,  internally,  as  a 
diuretic,  stimulant,  resolvent,  alterative,  tonic, 
&c.,  particularly  in  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  in  chronic 
glandular  and  visceral  enlargements  and  in- 
durations, and  in  amenorrhcea.  In  rather  large 
doses,  frequently  repeated,  it  is  said  to  prove 
often  highly  beneficial  in  chronic  enlargement 
and  induration  of  the  prostate  gland  (M.  Rene 
Vanoye) ;  and  also  in  other  like  cases. — Dose, 
5  to  20  gr.,  3  or  4  times  daily,  either  in  powder 
or  solution,  mixed  with  some  demulcent ;  as  a 
discutient  or  resolvent  lotion,  1  to  1^  oz.,  to 
i  pint  of  water,  either  with  or  without  4  or 
5  fl.  oz.  of  spirits  or  strong  vinega!-  (often 
serviceable  in  chilblains);  as  a  weaii  lotion,  or 
a  coUyrium  or  injection,  1  to  4  dr.,  to 
water,  1  pint.  In  very  large  doses  it  is  poi 
eonous  ;  the  treatment  is  emetics  and  mucila- 
ginous or  demulcent  drinks. 

Conelvding  remarks,  Patents,  S^e.  The  me- 
thods already  described  are  those  by  which 
commercial hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  usually 
if  not  almost  entirely  obtained ;  the  various  im- 
provements or  modifications,  from  time  to  time 
introduced,  affecting  chiefiy  the  minor  details, 
and  the  form  or  size  of  the  apparatus  and 
machinery  employed,  and  not  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  processes  are  based. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  has  for  its 
object  the  entire  removal  of  the  iron  present  in 
the  crude  salt,  some  of  which,  if  it  be  not 
removed  before  sublimation,  is  volatilised  and 
contaminates  the  ultimate  product.  To  obviate 
this  evil,  Mr  Brewer  passes  a  few  bubbles  of 
chlorine  through  the  hot  concentrated  solution 
of  the  salt,  previous  to  its  crystallisation ;  by 
which  the  protochloriiie  of  iron  is  converted 
into  the  perchloride,  which,  being  acted  on 
by  the  ammonia  always  present  in  the  liquor, 
ii    precipitated   as   ferric    hydrate,   with  the 


formation  of  a  small  additional  quantity  of  Fjal 
ammoniac.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is 
to  avoid  employing  more  chlorine  gas  than  is 
necessary  to  peroxidise  the  iron;  as  beyond 
this  a  pjrtion  of  the  ammonia-salt  itself  is 
decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of  nitrogen. 
The  temperature  of  the  liquor  is  kept  up,  after . 
the  action  of  the  chlorine,  until  the  whole  of 
the  brown  flocculent  oxide  of  iron  has  subsided, 
when  it  is  at  once  decanted  or  filtered  into  the 
crystallisers. 

Another  modification  whichhasbeen  adopted 
in  two  or  three  places  is  to  effect  neutralisation 
of  the  crude  ammoniacal  liquor  by  distilling 
it,  and  passing  the  fumes  in  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  hollow  shaft  or  column  filled  with  coke, 
down  which  the  acid  trickles ;  the  resulting 
solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  ammonium 
being  received  in  proper  cisterns,  conveniently 
situated  near  the  base  of  the  column. 

In  Mr  Spence's  method  of  obtaining  am- 
monia-salts from  gas  liquor_  or  bone-spirit,  a 
series  of  (usually  four)  cylindrical  boilers,  or 
reservoirs,  so  placed  that  the  contents  of  each 
upper  one  may  be  drawn  off  into  the  one  next 
below  it  are  employed.  Each  boiler  has  an 
exit-pipe  which  carries  the  vapour  generated  in 
it  to  that  next  above  it,  whilst  that  of  the 
highest  boiler  passes  off  to  a  trunk  containing 
the  acid  necessary  to  form  the  salt.  The  top 
boiler  is  connected  with  the  reservoir  of  gas- 
liquor  (which  is  already  mixed  with  milk  of 
lime)  by  a  charging  pipe  furnished  with  a 
stop-cock  turiied  by  a  floating  ball,  so  as  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  liquor  constantly  at  the 
same  height.  High-pressure  steam  enters  the 
lower  boiler,  by  which  its  ammonia  is  driven 
through  the  connecting  pipe  into  the  next 
boiler,  and  so  on  in  succession,  until  it  leaves 
the  highest  boiler  in  a  concentrated  state,  and 
thus  enters  the  acid-tank.  When  this  last 
contains  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  the  resulting  solution  of  chlo- 
EIEE  or  STTLPHATE  OP  AMMONIFM  (as  the 
case  may  be)  is  suflicieutly  concentrated  to  be 
at  once  run  off  into  the  crystallisers.  As 
soon  as  the  liquor  in  the  lowest  boiler  is  ex- 
hausted of  its  ammonia,  its  contents  are  drawn 
off,  and  replaced  by  that  of  the  next  boiler, 
which  is  followed  by  a  like  descent  throughout 
the  whole  series. 

Among  improvements  having  for  their  object 
the  substitution  of  cheap  ohlorides'f  or  the  more 
expensive  commercial  acids,  may  be  mentioned 
those  of — 

1.  Mr  Laming  (Patent  dated  1843),  who 
employs  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
OALOITJM  for  converting  the  ammonia  of  gas- 
liquor  into  the  hydrochlorate. 

2.  Mr  Hills  (Patent  dated  1846)  employs 
CHIOEIDE  OE  MAGNESITTM^  in  the  same  way; 
and  by  a  subsequent  patent  proposes  to  convert 
the  ammonia  eliminated  in  the  distillation  of 

•  Particalarly  Bucli  chlorides  as  are  the  ■  waste  or  bje 
products'  of  other  maimfactures.  • 

»  Of  tlie  Epsom-salt  works,  &c. 
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coal  into  the  hydrochlorate,  by  mixing  chlo- 
ride OF  MAaNESiuu  with  the  coal  in  the 
ri'torts,  or  by  introducing  the  chloride  into 
a  retort  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  The 
heat  dispela  the  chlorine  of  the  chloride,  in  the 
form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this,  uniting 
with  the  amraoniacal  vapour,  forms  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia,  which  is  retained  in  the 
liquor  of  the  condenser.  From  this  liquor 
the  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  &c.,  in  the 
usual  way. 

3.  Mr  CroU  (Patent  dated  1849)  converts 
the  crude  ainmoniacal  vapours  that  issue  with 
the  gas  from  the  common  retorts  into  the 
hydrochlorate,  and  obtains  a  solution  of  it  by 
passing  the  gas  through  a  solution  of  crude 

CHIOEIDE  OF  MANOANK8E'  (1  cwt.  of  the  salt 
to  about  40  galls,  of  water),  contained  in  one  of 
the  ordinary  vessels  used  for  purifying  coal- 
gas.  The  manganic  solution  absorbs  the 
ammonia  and  its  salts,  converting  them  into 
the  hydrochlorate,  whilst  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  oxide  of  manganese  is  precipi- 
tated. As  soon  as  the  liquor  in  the  purifier 
is  fully  saturated,  it  is  drawn  o6f,  and  replucod 
by  a  fresh  quantity;  whilst  the  saturated 
liquor  containing  the  hydrochlorate,  after 
subsidence,  or  filtration,  is  evaporated,  &c.,  as 
before.  Cruiie  OHIOEIDE  OP  ieon  may  be 
substituted  for  the  chloride  of  manganese,  in 
the  above  process :  as  may  also  bxtlfhate  of 
MANOANESE,  hut  then  the  product,  of  course, 
will  be  sulphate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  the 
hydrochlorate. 

4.  Mr  Laming  (Patent  dated  1850)  also 
proposes  the  use  of  various  salts  and  mix- 
tures for  retaining  and  condensing  the  am- 
moniacal  vapour  of  coal-gas  as  it  passes  from 
the  retorts  through  the  purifiers.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  chlobide  of  calcium  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  chloride  of  iron  by 
hydrate  of  lime ;  chlobide  op  ikon,  obt;iined 
by  decomposing  sulphate  of  iron  with  chloride 
of  sodium ;  chlobide  op  magnesium  ;  a  mix- 
ture of  SULPHATE  of  LIME  and  SULPHATE  OF 
IBON;  or  of  moist  precipitated  oxide  of  iron 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
or  magnesian  limestone ;  or  one  containing 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  chloride  of  magnesium 
or  calcium,  or  one  or  more  of  tliem,  in  com- 
bination with  oxide  of  copper,  either  with  or 
without  lime  or  magnesia,  or  with  both  or 
either  of  them  or  their  carbonates.  These 
salts,  or  compounds,  are  mingled  with  saw- 
dust, or  some  other  porous  substance  not  acted 
on  by  the  gas,  before  being  put  into  tlie 
purifiers ;  and  after  they  become  saturated 
with  the  vapour,  the  newly-formed  hydro- 
chlorate Or  sulphate  (according  to  the  salt  or 

'  Obtained  from  the  cliloride-of-lime  works.  The  por- 
tion of  the  precipitated  oxide  of  manganese  saved  from 
the  process  may  be  reconTcrted  into  tlie  chloride,  by 
milinz  S  parts  of  it  with  4  psrts  of  common  salt,  and 
heatine  the  miitnrc  to  low  redness,  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  dark,  (or  2  to  S  hoars.  140  li'-  of  the  calcined  mass, 
with  I'l  galls,  of  water,  forms  a  solution  that  may  be  again 
pumped  into  the  purifier. 


mixture  employed)  is  washed  out  of  the  musi 
with  water. 

Besides  the  usual  sources  of  SAL  ammoniac 
(and  the  other  ammoiiia-.>ults  of  commerce)  it 
has  been  proposed  to  obtain  it  from  gnauo, 
peat,  shale,  &c.,  as  noticed  under  Sesquicab- 
BONATE  OP  Ammonia  (supra) ;  the  substance 
employed  to  effect  the  neutralisation  or  decom- 
position of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  being,  in 
this  case  either  hydrochloric  acid  or  a 
chloride. 

In  Young's  Patent  (1841)  for  '  obtaining 
ammonia  and  its  salts,'  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
of  guano,  and  1  part  of  hydrate  of  lime,  is 
distilled  in  a  retort  placed  vertically,  at  a 
moderate  heat,  gradually  increased  until  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  red  hot.  The 
ammoniacal  portion  of  the  fumes  evolved  are 
absorbed  by  the  cold  water  contained  in  a 
suitable  condenser;  whilst  the  other  gases 
eliminated  by  the  process  pass  off  uncondensed. 
By  subsequently  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into 
the  liquor  of  the  condenser,  a  solution  of 
CABBONATE,  BICABBONATE,  or  BESQUICAB- 
B0N4TB  of  AMMONIA  is  formed.  By  nearly 
filling  the  condenser  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric    acid,  instead    of   with  water,  a 

solution   of  HTDEOCBLOBATE    or  of  SULPHATE 

OF  AMMONIA  is  obtained. 

Stale  urine  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  about  twice 
its  weight  of  water,  yields  sal  ammoniac,  or 
SULPHATE  OP  ammonia  (according  to  the  acid 
used)  on  evaporation. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  now  wholly 
prepared  on  the  large  scale,  and  never  by  the 
dealer  or  retailer,  by  whom  it  is  only  occa- 
sionally refined  or  purified,  in  small  quantities, 
for  chemical  and  medical  purposes.  The  sal 
ammoniac  of  commerce  U  found  to  be  suffi- 
ciently pnro  for  all  its  ordinary  applications  in 
the  arts ;  but  when  wanted  of  greater  puiit\ ,  it 
is  broken  into  pieces,  and  resnblimed  from  an 
earthenware  vessel  into  a  large  receiver  of 
earthenware  or  glass.     The  product  (eefinbd 

SAL  AMMONIAC,  DOUBLE-BEFINED  S.  A.;  AM- 
MONIA; UTDB0CHL0"bA3  Pn"BA,  SAL  AMMO.Vl'- 

ACUS  DEPUBA'TUSt,  L.)  is  popularly  known  as 
FLOWEES  OF  SAL  AMMONIAC  (flo'res  sa'lis  am- 
moni'aci,  L.),  from  being  in  a  finely  divided 
crystalline  state. 

The  chemically  pure  chloride  of  ammonium 
may  be  prepared  by  bringingits  gaseous  consti- 
tuents— ammonia  and  hydrochloric  add — into 
contact.  During  the  combination  much  heat, 
and  even  light,  is  generated,  and  the  anhy- 
drous solid  salt  is  precipitated  in  a  minutely 
divided  state,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
is  seen  to  be  crystalline.  It  may  be  also  more 
easily  and  conveniently  prepared  by  saturating 
pure  and  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
with  ammonia  or  its  carbonates,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution  until  a  pellicle  forms, 
when  crystals  of  the  chloride  separate  as 
the  liquid  cools.  A  simil<r  but  rather  more 
violent  reaction  occurs  when  gaseous  chlorine 
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is  brought  in  contact  with  gaseous  ammonia, 
or  is  passed  into  a  nearly  saturated  solution 
of  ammonia  or  its  carbonates;  but  in  tliis  case 
nitrogen  is  evolved  at  the  expense  of  the 
ammonia;  moreover,  the  process  is  attended 
with  danger. 

The  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  is  usually 
a  distinct  business,  and  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  neighbeurhood  of  London. 
Indeed, the  London  makers  now  supply  the  chief 
portion  of  that  used  in  England.  A  large 
quantity  is  now,  however,  made  at  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  A  small  quantity  is  imported 
from  Germany.  That  from  Brunswi<,k  is  in 
the  form  of  sugar-loaves.  An  inferior  quality 
is  also  imported,  in  chests,  from  the  East 
Indies. 

The  red  bands  frequently  seen  in  the  sal 
ammoniac  of  commerce  are  said  to  arise  from 
the  workmen  falling  asleep,  and  allowing  the 
fire  to  go  down,  and  then  suddenly  raising  the 
heat  too  high.  (Muspratt.)  They  consist 
chiefly  of  ammouio-chloride  of  iron. 

Ammonium,  Citrate  of.  (NHi'jjHCuHsO;. 
8yn.    DiAMMomuM    citeate,    Citeate    op 

OXIDE  as  AMMONIA  ;    AMMO"nI^  CIT'eAS,  L. 

Prep.  A  concentrated  solution  of  pure  citric 
acid,  gently  heated,  is  saturated  with  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  in  fine  powder  (about 
7  parts  to  6),  and  slightly  in  excess ;  and  the 
resulting  liquid  is  crystallised  by  refrigeration 
in  close  vessels,  or  by  evaporation  in  vacuo.  If 
heat  he  employed  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
solution,  an  acid  citrate  will  be  formed. 

Uses,  ^c.  Chiefly  as  a  chemical  test.  An 
extemporaneous  citrate,  made  with  lemon-j  nice 
and  drank  effervescing,  is  employed  as  a  saline 
draught,  and  a  mild  aperient  and  diaphoretic, 
in  fevers,  &c. 

Ammonium,  Ferrooyanide  of.  (NH4),  FeCijNs. 
3Aq.  Syn.  Feebocyanate  d'ammoniaque, 
Fr.  Prep.  1.  Saturate  a  solution  of  hydro- 
ferrocyanic  acid  with  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monium, in  slight  excess ;  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion at  a  heiit  below  ebullition,  and  crystallise 
by  refrigeration. 

2.  Digest  ferrocyanide  of  lead  or  of  iron  in 
a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  at 
a  gentle  heat,  for  some  time;  then  filter,  evapo- 
rate, and  crystallise. 

Prop.  life.  It  is  isomorphous  with  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium  ;  it  is  easily  crystaUisable, 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by 
ebullition. 

Ammonium,  Iodide  of.  NH4I.  Si/n.  Ht- 
teiodate  of  ammonia;  Ammo"nii  iodi'dum, 
L. ;  Hydeiodate  d'ammoniaque,  Fr.  Prep. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is  neu- 
tralised with  ammonia,  or  ammonium  sesqui- 
carbonate, in  slight  excess  ;  and  the  resulting 
liquid  is  either  carefully,  but  rapidly,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  over  a  water  bath,  or  it  is 
concentrated  by  the  same  means,  and  then 
caused  to  deposit  crystals  hy  refrigeration;  in 
both  cases  care  is  taken  to  keep  a  slight  excess 
uf  ammonia  present  during  the  evaporation. 


The  crystals  are  dried  by  pressure  between 
folds  of  bibulous  paper ;  and  the  product,  in 
either  form,  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Pure  iodine  is  triturated  with  a  little  dis- 
tilled water,  and  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phydrate  added,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
with  continued  trituration,  until  the  red  colour 
of  the  iodine  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
solution,  after  being  gently  boiled  for  a  few 
seconds,  to  expel  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
present,  is  filtered,  slightly  alkalised,  with 
ammonia,  and  evaporated  or  crystallised,  as 
before. 

Prop.,  S^c.  Colourless ;  deliquescent ;  freely 
soluble  in  watei',  and  in  spirit ;  air  and  light 
turn  it  yellowish  or  brownish,  with  partial 
decomposition.  It  closely  resembles  iodide  of 
potassium,  than  which  it  is  more  active,  and 
thought  to  be  better  suited  to  irritable  and 
relaxed  habits. — Dose,  1  to  10  or  12  gr. 

Ammonium,  Lac'tate  of.  Syn.  Ammo"nijb 
lao'tas,  L.  An  uncrystallisable  salt  prepared 
by  saturating  ammonia,  or  its  carbonate,  with 
lactic  acid.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  rickets, 
and  in  dyspepsia  and  worms,  when  occurring  in 
debilitated  habits.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best 
taken  fresh-prepared,  as  a  draught,  flavoured 
with  syrup  of  orange-peel,  3  or  4  times  daily. 
See  Lactate  and  Lactic  Acid. 

Ammonium,   Nitrate    ot    NH4NO3.     £y». 

AMM0"iriJE    HI'TEAS,    L.  ;     NiTEATB    d'AMMO- 

NIAQUE,  Fr.  Prep.  Saturate  nitric  acid 
(diluted  with  8  or  4  times  its  weight  of  water) 
with  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  evaporate 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  crystallise.  When  not 
required  in  a  crystalline  form,  it  is  usually 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  about  212°  Fahr. ; 
and  the  heat  being  carefully  raised  to  about 
250°,  the  fused  salt  is  poured  out  on  a  polished 
shib  of  iron  or  stone,  and  when  solidified 
broken  up  and  put  into  bottles. 

Prop.  When  the  evaporation  of  the  solution 
is -conducted  at  a  heat  under  100°  Fahr.,  the 
salt  is  obtained  in  beautiful  hexagonal  prisms; 
when  at  212°,  in  long  silky  fibres ;  when  hy 
rapid  evaporation  and  fusion,  it  forms  a  white, 
compact,  and  usually  foliated  mass.  It  dis- 
solves in  about  twice  its  weight  of  water;  is 
slightly  deliquescent;  melts  at  230°,  and  is 
decomposed  into  nitrous  gas  and  water  at  460° 
Fahr.  It  deflagrates,  like  nitre,  on  contact 
with  heated  combustible  matter. 

Vses,  Hfe.  Chiefly  to  prepare  nitrous  oxide  or 
laughing  gas  (of  which  nearly  4J  cubic  feet 
may  be  procured  from  every  lb.  avoir.) ;  and 
with  water,  to  form  freezing  mixtures,  for 
which  purpose  it  may  be  used  for  any  number 
of  times  by  simply  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness,  when  the  salt,  obtained  unaltered,  is 
ready  for  another  operation.  Care,  however, 
should  be  taken  not  to  expose  it  to  too  great  a 
heat,  as  at  a  certain  temperature  it  deflagrates 
with  violence.  It  is  occasionally  employed  in 
the  laboratory  to  promote  the  combustion  of 
organic  bodies  during  incineration ;  and  some- 
times, though  seldom,  in  medicine,  as  a  diuretic 
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and  diaphoretic.  It  is  said  to  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  the  animal  heat, 
without  aflecting  the  hciid,  chest,  or  stomach. 
(Wibmer.)— i)o«e,  10  to  30  gr. 

Ammoninm.Nitrosnlphateof.  Si/n.  AsiMo"- 
VIM  nitbo-sul'phas,  L.  Dissolve  sulphite  of 
ammonium,  1  part;  in  solution  of  ammonia, 
6  parts ;  and  pass  nitric  oxide  gas  through  the 
solution ;  rapidly  wash  the  crystals  that  form 
with  solution  of  ammonia,  dry  in  bibulous 
paper,  without  heat,  and  preserve  them  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle. — Dose,  10  to  20  gr. ;  in 
typlioid  fevers,  &o. 

Ammonium,  Oxalate  of.  (NH4)2C'j04.  Syn. 
AMMo"KiiE  ox'alis,  L.  ;  Oxalate  D'AimoNi- 
AatTE,  Fr.  Neutralise  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  with  seequicarhonate  of  ammonia ;  evapo- 
rate and  crystallise. 

I'rop.  It  forms  beautiful,  colourless,  long, 
rhomhic  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  the  air ; 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  freely  soluble 
in  hot  water ;  heated  in  a  retort,  it  yields 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  cyanogen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  together  with  oxamide, 
which  sublimes. 

Uses,  ^0.  In  chemistry,  cliiefly  as  a  test  for 
calcium  (witli  which  it  produces  a  white  pre- 
cipitate soluble  in  nitric  acid),  and  to  separate 
lime  from  magnesium,  solutions  of  the  salt  of 
which  it  does  not  precipitate.  A  binox'alatb 
may  also  be  formed]  but  it  possesses  no  prac- 
tical interest. 

Ammonium,  Phosphate  of.  (NHJ3PO4.  <S^». 
AMMo"Nia;  PHoa'pHAS,  L.  Prep.  Saturate  a 
solution  of  pliosphorio  acid  with  sesquicarbo- 
nate  of  ammonium,  in  slight  excess;  gently 
evaporate  and  crystallise  by  refrigeration. 
Diuretic,  discutient,  and  antilithic. — J)ose,3  to 
10  gr.,  or  20  to  30  drops  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion, 3  or  4  times  a  day  ;  in  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  calculus,  accompanied  with  the  lithic-acid 
diathesis;  also  in  rickets  and  certain  forms 
of  dyspepsia. 

Ammonium  Snc'cinate.  Sgn.  Ammo'Vi^ 
SPO'OINAB,  I/.  Prep.  1.  Succinic  acid,  1  part; 
water,  4  parts  ;  dissolve,  neutralise  with  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  or  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
in  slight  excess,  and  evaporate,  and  crystallise 
as  directed  under  the  'benzoate'  or  'phosphate.' 
—Dose,  2  to  10  gr. 

Ammonium,  Sul'phate  of.  (NH4)3S04.  Syn. 
Sulphate  of  ox'ide  or  ammonia  ;  Ammo"- 
Ni*  sul'piias,  L,  ;  Sulfate  d'ammoniaque, 

Fr. ;  SCHWEFBLSATJEB  AMMONITJM  SALZ,  Ger.  ; 
Glauber's  Secbet  SAlTf,  G.  SECRET  SAL 
AMMONiAct,  Sal  ammoni'aoum  SKOBE'TUM 
Glai!Be"bi+,  &c.  Crude  sulphate  of  ammonia 
exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  soot  from 
pit-coal;  and  it  is  obtained,  as  u  secondary 
product,  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas- 
wtirks  and  animal  charcoal  manufactories. 
These  last  are  its  chief  sources.  It  is  also 
found  native,  associated  with  sal  ammoniac, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  under  the 
name  of  '  mascagnine '  or  '  massagnine.' 
Prtp.  1.  (Jledicinal.)     Saturate  dilute  sul- 


phuric acid  with  sesqnicarbonate  of  ammoui.i, 
in  slight  excess;  filter,  gently  evaporate,  and 
crystallise. 

2.  (CommerciaL)  From  gas-liquor  or  bnne  ■ 
spirit,  saturated  with  weak  oil  of  vitriol,  and, 
the  ctlear  portion  of  the  liquid,  after  repose 
decaned,  concentrated  by  rapid  evaporation, 
and  crystallised,  in  the  manner  noticed  under 
Ammonium,  Chloeide  of. 

Prop.  Crystals,  long,  flattened,  six-sided 
prisms ;  soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold,  and  1  of 
boiling  water ;  fuses,  with  loss  of  one  atom  of 
water,  at  about  280°  Fahr. ;  and  is  volatilised, 
with  entire  decomposition,  at  about  535°.  Even 
its  solution,  by  long  boiling,  becomes  iicid  from 
loss  of  ammonia.  The  anhydrous  salt  does  not 
exist. 

Uses,  Sfc.  Pure  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
diuretic,  aperient,  resolvent,  and  stimulant. 
— Dose,  10  to  30  gr.  It  is  now  seldom  em- 
ployed  in  medicine.  The  crude  sulphate  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  preparation  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  sosquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  for 
manure.  "  A  mixture  of  lOJ  of  this  sulphate 
with  20J  of  bone-dust,  some  gypsum,  and 
farm-yard  manure,  forms  a  very  fertilising 
compost,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  sojls  " 
(Ure) ;  and  we  may  add — greatly  superior  to  a 
very  larsio  portion  of  what  is  now  so  commonly 
vended  under  the  name  of  '  guano.' 

Concluding  remarks.  Patents,  cfo.  The 
manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  on  the 
large  scale,  has  been  unavoidably  explained  in 
treating  on  the  salts  of  that  base  already  no- 
ticed. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  saturate 
with  sulphuric  acid  the  solution  of  ammonia, 
crude  or  otherwise,  and  obtained  in  any  man- 
ner ;  and  then  to  evaporate  the  solution  until 
the  salt  crystallises  out.  At  other  times,  how- 
ever, instead  of  adding  the  acid  to  the  ammo- 
niacal liquor,  the  latter,  either  at  once,  or  after 
treatment  with  lime,  is  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion, and  the  evolved  alkaline  vapour  is  passed 
into  the  acid  (previously  somewhat  diluted), 
contained  in  a  lavge  receiver  or  cistern,  or  a 
series  of  them ;  the  salt  being  obtained  from 
the  resulting  solution  in  the  usual  manner. 
By  re-solution  and  a  second  crystallisation  the 
sulphate  is  generally  obtained  sufficiently  pure 
for  all  commercial  purposes ;  but  when  the  salt 
is  intended  for  use  as  manure,  or  (unless  very 
rough)  for  conversion  into  sal  ammoniac,  this 
need  not  be  had  recourse  to. 

Among  modifications  and  improvements,  not 
previously  noticed,  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  That  of  Dr  Richardson  (Patent  dated 
Jan.,  1850),  who  mixes  sulphate  of  magnesia 
with  the  crude  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  thus 
forms  a  double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia, from  which  he  obtains  the  sulphate 
op  ammonia  by  sublimation. 

2.  That  of  Michiel  (Patent  dated  April,  1850), 
who  prepares  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  means 
of  OXYSULPHATE  OP  LEAD  obtained  by  roasting 
galena  (sulphide  of  lead),  by  exposing  it  in  a 
crushed  state  and  thin  layers  for  2  or  3  hours. 
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to  the  heat  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The 
resulting  mixture  of  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead 
is  reduced  to  the  state  of  coarse  powder,  and 
well  worked  up  with  the  ammoniacal  liquor, 
when  SULPHATE  OP  AMMONIA  and  sulphide 
and  carbonate  of  lead  are  produced  by  the 
mutual  reaction  of  the  elements  present.  The 
first  is  removed  by  treatment  with  water ;  and 
the  residuum  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  lead 
compounds,  or  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  fusion  in  the  usual  manner. 

3.  That  of  Mr  Laming  (Patent  dated  Aug., 
1852),  in  which  a  stream  of  sulphukous  acid 
GAS  is  transmitted  through  the  liquor  contain- 
ing the  ammonia,  either  in  the  free  state  or 
as  carbonate,  by  which  suLtHiTE  OP  ammonia 
is  formed.  This  salt  he  oxidises,  and  thus  con- 
verts into  the  sulphate  op  ammonia,  by 
agitation  and  free  exposure  to  the  air. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  like  the  hydrochlorate, 
may  also  be  obtained  by  saturating  stale  urine 
with  the  acid,  and  subsequent  evaporation  and 
crystallisation.  See  Ammonia;  Ammonia, 
Caebonates  OP;  Ammonium,  Chloride  op, 
and  Manuees,  &c. 

Ammonium,  Sulphide  of  (neutral).  (NH4)2S. 
Pre^.  Saturate  strong  solution  of  ammonia  with 
pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  then  add  a 
second  portion  of  solution  of  ammonia,  equal 
to  that  first  used,  and  preserve  it  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle. 

Ammonium,  Snlphydrate  of.  NHjHS.  Syn. 
Sulphide  op  ammonium,  Htdeosulphide 
op  ammonium, Htdeosulphate  op  ammonia. 
Prup.  By  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
to  saturation,  through  a  mixture  composed  of 
strong  solution  of  ammonia,  1  part,  and  dis- 
tilled water,  4  parts. 

Props.  Prepared  as  above,  it  has  a  very 
foetid  odour.  When  pure  it  is  wholly  volatilised 
by  heat,  and  does  not  disturb  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  magnesium.  Mineral  acids  decom- 
pose it,  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  By  keeping,  it  decomposes  aud  ac- 
quires a  yellow  colour.  This  yellow  coloration 
does  not,  however,  render  it  unfit  for  use  as  a 
reagent;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
will  now  deposit  sulphur  when  mixed  with 
acids.  In  this  state  it  proves  valuable  as  a 
reagent  to  detect  hydi'ocyanic  acid,  and  as  a 
solvent  to  separate  metallic  sulphides  thrown 
down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Uses,  S^c.  It  is  principally  employed  by 
chemists  as  a  reagent  to  precipitate  metals,  to 
separate  metallic  sulphides,  &c. ;  aud  by  the 
perfumers  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  hair.  lu 
medioine  it  has  been  used  by  Cruickshank, 
Rollo,  and  others,  to  check  the  morbid  appetite, 
and  to  increase  the  action  of  the  stomach  and 
general  tone  of  the  system  in  diabetes  mellitus. 
It  has  also  been  used  by  Brauw,  Gruithuisen, 
and  others,  in  old  pulmonary  and  vesical 
catarrhs.  It  is  a  powerful  sedative,  lessening 
the  action  of  the  circulatory  system,  causing 
nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  drowsiness,  &c.— 
Dose,  3  to  6  drops,  three  or  four  times  daily. 


mixed  with  pure  water,  and  instantly  swal- 
lowed.    In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous. 

Ant.  Very  dilute  solution  of  chlorine,  or  of 
chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  followed  by  a  power- 
ful emetic,  or  the  stomach-pump.  When  the 
vapour  has  been  respired,  free  exposure  to 
fresh  air,  with  the  head  a  little  elevated,  and 
copious  affusions  of  cold  water,  with  moderate 
draughts  of  hrandy-and-water,  and  the  use  of 
the  smelling-bottle  (ammoniacal)  should  be 
adopted.  If  need  be,  artificial  respiration 
should  be  attempted,  and  the  air  around  the 
patient  should  be  slightly  impregnated  with 
the  fumes  of  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime. 

Ammonium,  Fersnlphide  of.     Syn.    Botlk's 

FUMINS-LIQUOE,  HoFPMAN's  VoL'ATILE  BPIEIT 

OP  SULPHUE,  &c. ;  Ammo"ni2e  peehtdeo- 
sul'phas.  a.  peehtdeosulphuee'tum,  &c. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  the  constitution  of  this 
liquid,  which,  since  its  introduction  by  Beguin 
in  1650,  has  passed  under  more  '  aliases'  than 
perhaps  any  other  preparation.  Its  precise 
position  amongst  the  ammonia-compounds  is 
still  undecided. 

Prep.  1.  (Beguin.)  Sulphur,  1  ft ;  quick- 
lime, i  tb ;  sal  ammoniac,  4  oz. ;  mix  and  distil, 

2.  (Boyle.)  Sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac,  of 
each,  5  oz. ;  quick-lime,  6  oz. ;  as  last. 

3.  (Liebig.)  Agitate  the  common  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia  with  pure  sulphur,  until 
the  latter  ceases  to  be  dissolved;  and,  after 
repose,  decant  the  clear  liquid. 

Prop.,  Sfc,  An  orange-yellow,  fuming,  foetid 
liquid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  having  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  common  sulphydrate  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  It  may  prove  an  excel- 
lent medicine."  "  Useful  for  wounds  and 
ulcers."  (Beguin.)  Diluted  with  three  parts 
of  spirit  of  wine,  it  formed  the  LIQUOE  ANTI- 
podag'eicus  of  F.  Hoffman ;  of  which  we  are 
told  that  about  30  drops  acted  as  a  strong 
sudorific ;  and  applied  externally,  mixed  with 
camphor,  "  it  relieved  pain  like  a  charm." 
(Hoffman.)  The  sulphides  of  ammonium  are 
now  scarcely  ever  employed  as  remedies. 

Ammonium,  Sul'phite  of.  (NH4)2SOj.7Aq. 
Syn.  Ammonije  sulphis,  L.  Prepared  by 
passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of 
ammonia.  It  is  crystallisable  and  very  soluble 
in  water. 

Ammonium,  Sulphocyanide  of.  NH4CNS. 
Prep.  1.  Neutralise  hydrosulphocyanio  acid 
with  ammonia,  and  gently  evaporate  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath. 

2.  Digest  hydrocyanic  acid  with  yellow  sul- 
phydrate of  ammonium,  and,  after  a  time, 
evaporate  as  before. 

A  deliquescent,  white,  saline  mass,  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  seldom  employed  out  of 
the  laboratory  in  a  pure  state.  Of  late  it  has 
been  obtained  in  quantity  as  a  crude  product 
of  the  gas  liquors. 

Ammonium,  Tartrates  of.  Of  these  there 
are  two : — 

Ammonium,  Neutral  Tartrate  of.  (NHJs 
C4H4O5.   Syn.  AMMo"Nia:  tab'teas,  L.   Prep. 
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Saturate  a  solution  of  cryatallised  tartaric  acid, 
150  grs.;  with  scsquicnrbonate  of  ammonium, 
118  grs. ;  and  either  evaporate  the  solution  at 
a  gentle  heat,  and  crystallise;  or  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  powder  the  residuum. 

Prop.,  Sic.  Prismatic  crystals,  or  a  crys- 
talliue  mass;  soluble  and  efflorescent.  Its 
medicinal  properties  and  doses  resemble  those 
of  citrate  of  ammonium. 

Ammonium,  Bitartrate  of.  NHiHCiHiOe. 
Syn.  Ammo"ih.e  bitab'teas,  L.  Frep.  To 
a  strong  solution  of  tartaric  acid  add  another 
of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  or  of  tartrate 
of  ammonium,  as  long  as  n  precipitate  falls ; 
which  must  be  collected  and  dried. 

Prop.,  &o.  A  crystalline  powder,  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  closely  resembling 
ordinary  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  deobstrnent,  and  is  frequently, 
thougli  improperly,  sold  for  the  preceding 
preparation. 

Ammonium,  Valerianate  of.  NH^CjHjOj. 
Syn.  AMM:o"NiiE  taleeia'nas.  L.  Prep. 
Saturate  valerianic  acid  with  strong  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  evaporate  the  resulting  liquid 
to  a  syrupy  consistence  at  a  heat  under  175° 
Fahr. ;  tlieu  add  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol, 
and,  after  agitation,  allow  it  to  crystallise  by 
spontaneous  evaporation. — Dose,  2  to  8  or  10 
gr, ;  in  neuralgia,  epilepsy,  hypochondriasis, 
hysteria,  low  fevers  of  an  intermittent  Isind, 
&c.;  also  in  dyspepsia  and  debility  complicated 
with  these  affections. 

AMMONI'ACAL.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  %n.AMMO- 
niaoa'lis,  L.  Pertaining  to,  or  possessing  the 
odour  or  properties  of,  ammonia.  See  Amuo- 
NIA,  &c. 

AMMONI'ACUM.  Syn.  Gum  ammoniacum, 

G.  AM;MO"NIAOt;    GOMME   AMMONIAQFB,   Fr. ; 

Ammoniak,  Ger.  A  gummy-resinous  exuda- 
tion  from  the  stem  of  dorema  ammoniacum,  in 
tears  and  masses,  of  a  pale  cinnamon  colour, 
brittle,  and  when  broken  has  a  white  and 
shining  surface.  Collected  in  Persia  and  the 
Punjaub.     (B.  P.) 

Gum  ammoniacum  has  an  unpleasant  odour, 
especially  when  heated,  and  a  nauseous  and 
slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  a  mild,  stimulating 
expectorant  and  emmenagogue;  audits  effects 
on  the  system  resemble  those  of  assafoetida 
except  in  being  wealier.  Externally,  it  is  re- 
solvent.— Dose,  10  to  30  gr.  in  pills  or 
emulsion. 

Doses  for  Animals.  HOESB,  2  to  4  drachms. 
Cattlb,  2  to  4  drachms.  Sheep,  i  to  IJ 
drachm.  Pio,  i  to  IJ  drachm.  Doa,  10  to 
20  grains.     Either  by  bolus  or  emulsion. 

Ammoniacnm,  Strained'.     Syn.    Fbefabeii 

AMMONIACUM  ;    AmMONI'ACUM  PBJEPAHa'tUM 

(Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1851.)  Boil 
ammoniacum  in  water  just  sufficient  to  cover 
it  J  strain  the  mixture  through  a  hair  sieve, 
and  constantly  stirring,  evaporate  in  a  water 
bath,  until,  on  cooling,  it  becomes  hard.  The 
product,  owing  to  a  loss  of  volatile  oil,  is  much 
weaker  than  the  unprepared  gum-resin.     The 


process  is  only  necessary  with  rough  lamp 
ammoniacum. 

Ammo"niated.  Syn.  Ammonia'tcs,  L.  In 
pharmacy,  perfumery,  &c.,  applied  to  prepara- 
tions containing  ammonia. 

AMMCNIO-,  Ammon'ico-.  In  chemistry,  a 
common  prefix  to  double  salts  containing 
ammonia;  as  ammonio-citrate,  a.-chloride,  or 
a.-tartrate  of  iron,  &c.  See  the  respective 
metals. 

AMONTILLADO.  [Sp.]  See  Shebet  and 
Wine. 

AMOSPH'OUS  (-morf -us).  Syn.  Amobph'Us, 
L. ;  Amoephe,  Ihpobme,  Diffobmk,  Fr. ; 
Amoephisch,  Misgebildet,  Missqbstaltet, 
Ger.  Shapeless.  In  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
applied  to  substances  devoid  of  regular  or 
crystalline  form ;  as  a  lump  of  chalk,  the  ma- 
jority of  precipitates,  &c.  The  corresponding 
substantives  are  amoeph'ism,  amorph'ous- 
NKBS*  (amorphis'mus,  L. ;  amorphisme,  Fr.). 

AMPHIB'IA  (flb'-j'a).  [L.  pi, ;  prim.  Gr.] 
Syn.  Amphib'ians  (-yanz),  Amphib'iais 
(-y'&lz).  Animals  that  possess  the  faculty  of 
living  both  in  water  and  on  land.  In  modem 
zoology  it  is  restricted  to  those  animals  which 
possess  both  gills  and  lungs ;  as  the  hairach'ia 
or  frog  tribe.  The  term  is  also  often  applied, 
colloquially,  to  otters,  seals,  walruses,  croco- 
diles, &c.,  none  of  which  can  breathe  under 
water,  although,  from  the  languid  nature  of 
their  circulation,  they  are  able  to  remain  a 
long  time  in  it. 

AMPHIBIOUS  (/lis).  Syn.  Amphib'ius, 
L.;  Amphibie,  Fr.;  BETDiEBia,  Ger.  In 
botany  and  zoology,  having  the  faculty  of 
growing  or  living  both  on  land  and  in  water. 
See  Amphibia. 

AM'PHITYPE  (-fe-).    See  Photoobapht. 

AMYGDALIN.  CjoH2,NO„.3Aq.  This  sub- 
stance exists  in  bitter  almonds.  It  crystallises 
inpearly  white  plates,  which  are  odourless  and 
almost  tasteless.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  hot 
and  cold  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol.  To  prepare  amygdalii', 
boil  well-pressed  cake  of  bitter  almonds  twice 
in  strong  alcohol ;  strain  through  linen,  and 
press  the  residue ;  remove  any  oil  that  may 
appear,  heat  the  liquid  again,  and  filter.  In 
a  few  days  part  of  the  amygdalin  crystallises 
out.  Concentrate  the  residuary  liquor  to  a 
sixth  part,  and  add  ether,  which  will  throw 
down  the  amygdalin.  Press  it  between  blotting 
paper,  wash  it  with  ether,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallise. 

AMYG'DALOID  (-loyd).  Syn.  Amtgda- 
loid'ai  ;  Amtgdaioi'des  (-dez),  L. ;  Amtg- 
DAioiDE,  Fr.  Almond-shaped.  In  mineralogy, 
amygdaloid  is  '  toadstone.' 

AMTKOS  (Galen,  TJpsala).  A  cosmetic  and 
mouth-wash.  Claims  to  be  prepared  according 
to  an  English  patent.  It  is  an  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  420  grms.  cloves,  boiled  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  in  which  420  grms.  of  pure  glycerine 
are  dissolved,  and  to  which  210  grms.  of  borax 
are  added.     (Hager.) 
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AMTKOSASEPTIN  is  linen  saturated  witb  a 
hot  solution  of  borax.     (Nystroin.) 

AMYLA'CEOUS  (am-e-la'-sh'iis).  8yn.  Amt- 
la'ceus,  L.  J  Amylace,  Fr.  Of  or  like  starch ; 
consisting  of  or  abounding  in  starch ;  starchy. 
See  Food,  Ntjteition,  Staeoh,  &c. 

AM'YL  (-il).  C5H11.  The  radical  of  the 
fusel-oil  compounds  (amsl-sebies). 

Amyl,  Acetate  of.  ~  ~  ~  — 
Peae-oil.  £rep.  From  fusel-oil,  1  part 
acetate  of  potassa  (dry),  2  parts ;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  1  part ;  distilled,  with  the  usual 
precautions,  from  a  glass  retort  into  a  cool 
receiver.  The  distillate  is  purified  by  washing 
it  with  very  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  and 
redistilling  it  from  fused  chloride  of  calcium. 
A  little  litharge  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  re- 
tort, before  rectification,  will  remove  any  sul- 
phurous odour,  should  it  be  present. 

Prop.,  S(c.  Liquid,  limpid,  colourless  j  in- 
soluble in  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol ;  boils  at 
272°  Fahr. ;  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  con- 
verts it  into  Hn  acetate  of  that  base,  with  re- 
production of  fusel-oil. 

Ohs.  The  odour  and  flavour  of  this  pre- 
paration are  those  of  the  Jargonelle  pear.  It 
is  now  extensively  manufactured,  and,  after 
dilution  with  alcohol,  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
ESSENCE  OP  JABGONEILB  PEAK,  for  flavouring 
liqueurs  and  confectionery. 

Amyl,  Vale'rianate  of.  CgH^CsHgO^,  Syn. 
Apple-oil,  A.-essbnoe,  &c.  This  compound 
is  abundantly  formed  during  the  preparation 
of  valerianic  acid  from  potato  oil,  and  is  re- 
cognised by  the  offensive  odour  of  rotten  apples 
evolved  during  the  process.  By  treating  the 
crude  product  of  the  distillation  with  a  weak 
solution  of  pure  potassa,  the  valerianic  acid  is 
removed,  and  the  volatile  oil  obtained  nearly 
pure.  Dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  it  forms 
the  'APPLE-ESSENCE '  now  so  much  employed  as 
a  flavouring  ingredient  for  confectionery  and 
liqueurs.  See  Feuit  Essences,  Valebianic 
Acid,  &c. 

AMYL  NITEITE.  Syn.  Amtl  nitbis, 
B.P.  Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  or 
nitrous  acid  on  amylic  alcohol. — Dose.  By  in- 
halation, the  vapour  of  2  to  5  minims.  To  be 
used  with  caution.  It  may  be  produced  by 
passing  a  stream  of  nitrous  acid  gas  through 
purified  amylic  alcohol  at  a  temperature  of 
132°  C. 

For  other  methods  of  preparing  it  consult 
'  Wood  and  Bache's  United  States  Dispen- 
satory, 1877.'  Mr  Umney  ('  Pharm.  Journal') 
says  that  true  nitrite  of  amyl  should  be  made 
by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  amylic  alcohol 
which  has  been  previously  submitted  to  a  frac- 
tional distilliition,  until  the  portion  retained 
for  use  has  a  boiling  point  of  132°  C.  A  nitrate 
so  prepared,  when  deprived  of  any  excess  of 
acid  it  may  contain  by  rectification  over  fused 
carbonate  of  potash,  will  have  a  boiling  point 
of  98°-99°  C. 

AM'YLENE  (-e-lene).  CsHij.  [Eng.,  Fr.] 
Syn.   Am'ilene*  ;  Amyle'na,  Amyle'num,  L. 


A  peculiar  volatile,  liquid  hydrocarbon,  dis- 
covered by  Cahours. 

Frep.  From  fusel-oil  repeatedly  distilled 
along  with  either  anhydrous  phospiioric  acid, 
or  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc; 
the  product  being  repeatedly  rectified  at  a  low 
temperature,  until  the  boiling  point  sinks  to 
102°  Fahr. 

Prop.,  Uses,  Sfc.  An  ethereal  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  having  an  aromatic  odour,  slightly 
alliaceous.  Sp.  gr.  of  vapour,  2'68.  Its  vapour 
was  several  times  successfully  employed,  by 
the  late  Dr  Snow,  as  a  substitute  for  ether 
and  chloroform  in  producing  aiiajsthesia,  being, 
though  less  agreeable,  also  less  pungent,  and 
consequently  easier  to  breathe,  than  either  of 
them ;  but  its  use  has  since  been  given  up 
owing  to  doubts  as  to  its  safety,  two  or  three 
deaths  having  followed  its  inhalation, 

AHALOLI  (Kreller,  Nuremburg).  An  ori- 
ental tooth-powder.  Powdered  soap,  42  parts; 
starch  powder,  44  parts  j  levantine  soapwort, 
12  parts ;  oil  of  bergamot  and  lemon  to 
flavour.     (Wittstein.)- 

AWfflMIA.     Deficiency  of  blood. 

ANaiSTHE'SIA  (an-ez-the'-zh'a  ;  -sh'a  ;- 
theze'y'ar).  [L. ;  prim.  Gr.]  Syn.  ANES- 
THESIE,  Fr.  In  pathology,  diminished  or  lost 
sense  of  feeling. 

In  surgery  and  obstetrics,  the  production  of 
temporary  anaesthesia,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering operations  painless,  relieving  the  pangs 
of  childbirth,  &c.,  is  effected  by  the  use  of — 

AUaiSTHET'ICS.  Syn.  ANi:STHET'iCA,  L. ; 
Anesthetiqubs,  Fr.  In  pharmacology  and 
surgery,  substances  or  agents  which  diminish 
or  destroy  sensibility,  or  which  relieve  pain. 
In  its  full  extent  this  term  includes  both 
anodynes  and  narcotics ;  but  it  is  now  more 
generally  confined  to  those  substances  which 
greatly  dimluish  common  sensibility,  or  en- 
tirely remove  susceptibility  to  pain.  Among 
the  most  useful,  safe,  and  powerful  of  this 
class  are  chloroform,  ether,  nitrous  oxide,  and 
intense  cold  ;  besides  several  chlorinated  com- 
pounds, such  as  the  bichlorides  of  ethylen, 
methylen,  and  carbon. 

More  than  1500  yeai-s  ago  the  Chinese  are 
said  to  have  used  a  preparation  of  hemp,  or 
ma-yo,  to  annul  the  pain  attendant  upon  cau- 
terisation and  other  surgical  operations.  Man- 
dragora  (mandrake)  was  employed  for  a  similar 
purpose  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  and  we 
learn  that  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
the  vapour  from  a  sponge  filled  with  tinctures 
of  mandragora,  opium,  and  other  sedatives 
was  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Baptista  Porta,  in  his  work  on  natural 
magic  printed  in  1597,  mentions  a  quintessence 
extracted  from  medicines  by  somniferous 
menstrua,  of  the  nature  of  which  he  leaves  us 
in  ignorance.  This  quintessence  was  to  be 
preserved  in  leaden  vessels  very  perfectly 
closed,  lest  the  aura  should  escape,  for  the 
medicine  would  vanish  away.  Furthermore, 
he  adds,  "  when  it  is  used,  the  cover  being 
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removed,  it  is  applied  to  the  nostrils  of  tbe 
sl'-eper,  wlio  draws  in  tlie  most  subtle  power 
of  the  vapour  by  smelling,  and  so  blocks  up 
tho  fortress  of  the  senses,  that  lie  is  plunged 
into  the  most  profound  sleep,  and  cannot  be 
roused  without  the  greatest  cfi'ort."  Dr  Iron 
suggested  that  tbe  volatile  substance  was  sul- 
phuric ether,  which  he  says  had  been  described 
more  than  fifty  years  before  Porta  wrote  his 
book.  In  the  year  1800  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
suggested  th  •  employment  of  nitrons  oxide, 
or  laughing  g:i8,  as  it  was  then  termed,  for 
minor  operntions  in  surgery,  and  in  1828  Dr 
Hickman  proposed  carbonic  acid  as  an  anses- 
thbtic.  The  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  had 
been  used  in  his  practice  by  Dr  Pearson  as 
early  as  1795,  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic 
asthma.  The  fact  that  sulphuric  ether  was 
capable  of  producing  insensibility  was  demon- 
strated by  American  physicians ;  viz.  by  God- 
win in  1822,  Mitchell  in  1832,  Jackson  in 
1833,  and  Wood  and  Bache  in  1834 ;  but  the 
first  practitioner  to  employ  it  to  prevent  the 
pain  of  an  operation  was  Dr  Morton,  a 
Boston  dentist,  who  successfully  used  it  for 
this  purpose  in  1846.  On  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Mr  Liston,  of  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  London,  and  Mr  Robinson,  a 
dentist,  operated  upon  patients  who  had  been 
rendered  insensible  by  means  of  the  inhalation 
of  tlie  vapour  of  ether. 

Throughout  the  year  1847  ether  was  em- 
ployed as  an  anassthetic  both  in  England  and 
france,  but  towards  the  end  of  that  year  the 
antesthetic  properties  of  chloroform  were 
pointed  out  by  Plourcns.  The  first,  however, 
to  introduce  this  agent  into  surgical  and  ob- 
stetric practice  was  Dr  I.  T.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1849  a  work  on  the  inhala- 
tion of  ether  was  published  by  Dr  Snow,  who 
afterwards  introduced  a  new  ansesthetic,  viz. 
amjlene,  which  was  capable  of  producing 
effects  similar  to  those  of  chloroform  ;  but  as 
two  patients  out  of  but  a  small  number  who 
inlialed  the  vapour  of  amylene  died,  this 
latter  soon  fell  into  discredit,  and  consequent 
disuse. 

Except  in  dental  practice,  in  which  nitrous 
oxide  gas  is  the  anmstbetic  invariably  em- 
ployed, chloroform  is  almost  universally  used 
in  surgical  operations,  one  advantage  it  pos- 
sesses over  ether  being  its  much  more  rapid 
action,  although  this  latter  property  must  be 
regarded  as  one  which  constitutes  the  risk 
wliich,  although  very  slight  (when  the  ex- 
ceedingly small  percentage  of  deaths  resulting 
from  Its  administration  is  taken  into  ac- 
count), undoubtedly  attends  its  inhalation. 

Dr  Sansom  says  of  chloroform  : — "  The 
cause  of  its  danger  is  its  power  of  paralysing 
the  cardiac  and  other  motor  sources  of  circu- 
lation. This  property  resides  in  large  and 
sudden  doses  of  its  vapour."  He  strongly 
recommends  its  dilution  by  air  and  alcohols. 
He  further  remarks  that  all  ansesthet  ius  modify 
the  eudosraotic  condition  of  the  blood  discs. 


and  contends  that  they  nfl'ect  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  by  altering  the  calibre  of  the 
channels  which  convey  it.  He  advocates  the 
substitution  of  one  anassthetic  for  another 
during  the  inhalation. 

Methylene  dichloride,  introduced  by  Dr 
B.  W.  Richardson,  is  said  to  possess  the 
disadvantage  of  causing  considerable  depres- 
sion. 

The  mode  of  administering  these  agents  is 
by  causing  the  patient  to  inhale  their  vapour 
mixed  with  air. 

Sometimes  tbcy  are  poured  on  to  a  sponge 
or  a  handkerchief,  or  piece  of  lint,  either  of 
which  is  then  applied  to  the  month  and 
nostrils  of  the  patient  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  air  which  passes  into  his  lungs  is  saturated 
with  the  vapour.  Except  In  extemporised 
cases,  however,  this  method  is  pntty  well 
abandoned,  a  proper  apparatus  having  sup- 
planted the  sponge  or  handkerchief,  &c.  Part 
of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  graduated  bottle 
containing  the  anaesthetic,  by  means  of  which 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  tell  how  much  of 
this  latter  is  being  consumed,  and  thus  to 
regulate  the  quantity  inhaled. 

The  first  effect  that  results  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  ana!sthetics  is  a  form  of  in- 
toxication, caused  by  the  action  of  the  anaes- 
thetic agent  on  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  as  this 
action  extends  to  the  cerebellum,  the  patient 
becomes  incapable  of  directing  his  movements 
— an  effect  like  that  caused  by  intoxication 
from  alcohol. 

In  the  next  stage  the  spinal  cord  is  attacked, 
unconsciousness  supervenes,  and  all  powers  of 
motion  and  sensation  are  loet.  The  individual 
is  now  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  antcsthesia ; 
but  the  heart  continues  to  beat,  respiration  is 
not  impeded,  and  the  other  essential  functions 
of  the  body  go  on  as  usual. 

Should,  however,  the  exhibition  of  the 
antesthetic  agent  be  incautionsly  continuid 
too  long,  the  bodily  tempirature  falls,  the 
movements  of  respir.ition  and  circulation  be- 
come impaired,  the  heart  ceases  its  action,  and 
death  finally  ensues.  The  iutroductiou  of 
aniEsthetics  into  surgical  practice  has  been  of 
great  and  invaluable  service  to  tho  operator. 
The  patient  being  motionless  and  free  from 
pain,  the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  perform  the 
operation  at  his  ease,  and  consequently  more 
efiBciently ;  moreover,  in  the  reduction  of  dis- 
locations and  of  hernia,  the  muscles  being 
flaccid,  the  obstacle  produced  by  their  contrac- 
tion is  removed.  JI.  Velpeau  endeavoured  to 
produce  local  ansesthesia,  or  insensibility  of 
the  part  of  the  body  to  be  operated  upon,  by 
means  of  a  freezing  mixture  composed  of  ice 
and  salt;  this  method,  however,  was  found 
impracticable,  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
Since  then  local  anaesthesia  as  introduced 
by  Dr  Richardson,  when  had  recourse  to, 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  spray  of  ether 
directed  on  the  i  art,  the  intense  cold  produced 
by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether  entirely 
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depriving  the  part  of  sensation.  It  is  said 
that  the  pain  resulting  from  the  application  of 
this  method  is  a  great  barrier  to  its  use. 

Amongst  anaesthetics,  nitrous  oxide  gas  occu- 
pies an  important  place,  its  use,  as  before  stated, 
being  almost  wholly  confined  to  operations  in 
dental  surgery .•  As  in  the  case  of  ether,  the 
Ameficau  practitioners  were  the  first  to  em- 
ploy nitrous  oxide  as  an  anaesthetic.  Atten- 
tion was  directed  to  its  anaesthetic  properties 
in  1844  by  Mr  Horace  Wells,  an  American 
dentist,  but  little  interest  seems  to  have  been 
awakened  by  his  application  of  it,  since  it 
was  not  until  1863  that  Dr  Cotton,  of  New 
York,  drew  attention  to  the  subject  by  per- 
forming an  operation  on  a  patient  under  its 
influpnce. 

In  March,  1868,  Dr  Evans,  residing  in  Paris, 
after  a  visit  from  Dr  Cotton,  directed  the 
attention  of  medical  men  in  England  to  the 
value  of  nitrous  oxide  as  an  ansBSthetic  in 
dental  surgery,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
first  employed  to  produce  anaesthesia  at  the 
Dental  Hospital.  Kitrous  oxide  is  obtained 
from  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  the  particulars 
of  its  preparation  may  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  article  NllBOUB  oxide. 

Immense  quantities  of  the  gas  are  used  in 
dental  operations.  It  has  been  computed  that 
in  1870  Messrs  Coxeter  and  Barth  could  not 
have  prepared  much  less  than  60,000  gallons 
in  London  alone.  To  fit  it  for  transit  it  is 
reduced  by  compression.  Fifteen  gallons  may 
thus  be  diminished  in  volume  until  it  fills  an 
iron  bottle  holding  a  quart.  Five  or  six  gallons 
of  the  gas  are,  on  an  average,  required  for  each 
patient.  In  the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide 
for  surgical  purposes  Dr  Evans  advises  it  to 
be  made  at  least  24  hours  before  it  is  used, 
and  further  recommends  its  being  thoroughly 
washed.  An  apparatus  for  the  preparation  of 
the  gas  was  devised  by  Mr  Porter,  a  description 
of  which  will  be 'found  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain' 
for  1868,  in  which  also  mention  is  made  of  a 
face-piece  for  its  administration,  the  invention 
of  Mr  Clover.  By  means  of  this  latter  instru- 
ment the  desiderata  that  the  nitrous  oxide 
should  be  inhaled  without  admixture  with  at- 
mospheric air,  and  contamination  arising  from 
the  expired  air  given  off  by  the  patient,  are  ac- 
complished, for  it  has  been  found  that  when 
excitement  and  talking  attend  the  inhalation 
of  the  gas,  these  effects  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  by  the  lungs. 

When  inhaled  in  the  ordinary  way,  nitrous 
oxide  gas  induces  exhilaration  and  narcotism, 
without  asphyxia.  When,  however,  the  at- 
mospheric air  is  carefully  excluded,  it  pro- 
duces, as  we  have  just  seen,  anaesthesia  without 
exhilaration.  The  time  required  to  produce 
ansstbesia  varies  from  25  to  120  seconds,  by 
from  10  to  60  inhalations.  A  patient  has  been 
subjected  for  10  minutes  to  its  action  without 

1  The  'British  Medical  Journal'  for  1868  states  it  was 
used  successfully  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields. 


experiencing  any  unpleasant  symptoms  or  after 
effects.  Mr  Bandle  says  it  is  perfectly  safe 
in  all  short  operations,  and  possibly  in  long  ones 
also,  provided  there  is  due  admission  of  air  at 
proper  intervals.  It  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  nitrous  oxide  is  largely  absorbed  by  the 
blood-corpuscles,  and  it  is  probable  that  its 
presence  in  them  may  temporarily  act  to  the 
exclusion  of  oxygen,  and  thus  prevent  for  a 
time  that  combination  of  oxygen  with  haemo- 
globin upon  which  the  red  colour  of  the  cor- 
puscles depends.  Chemistry,  however,  has 
failed  to  show  that  nitrous  oxide  is  decomposed 
in  the  blood,  or  that  it  exerts  any  of  the 
chemical  properties  of  oxygen  on  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  the  blood.  Whenever  the 
slightest  anaesthetic  effect  is  communicated  to 
the  nervous  system,  a  simultaneous  effect  is 
produced  upon  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
spinal  chord,  as  well  as  upon  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum. 

The  whole  available  force  in  the  body  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  oxidation.  This  oxidation 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  blood,  and  it 
is  therefore  evident  that  a  continuous  flow  of 
oxygenated  blood  to  the  nerve  centres  is  neces- 
sary as  a  source  of  power  and  of  sensibility,  as 
well  as  for  the  reintegration  of  nerve  tissue. 
Any  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  decreased  arterialisation  of  the 
whole  volume  of  the  blood.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  re- 
latively less  rapid  than  its  formation,  and  life 
cannot  continue  if  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
becomes  thoroughly  venous,  as  well  in  colour 
as  in  character.  That  nitrous  oxide,  when  in- 
haled, changes  the  colour  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles is  evidenced  by  the  livid  appearance  of 
the  face  and  mucous  surfaces;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, is  a  characteristic  accompaniment  of  its 
administration,  and  the  darkened  colour  of  the 
blood  may  be  observed  as  it  flows  from  the 
severed  vessels.  This  colour  of  the  blood  is 
probably  in  part  due  to  uneliminatcd  car- 
bonic acid ;  but  that  nitrous  oxide  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  the  property  of  darkening 
the  blood-corpuscles  may  be  easily  demonstrated 
by  directing  a  jet  of  the  gas  for  a  few  seconds 
upon  a  little  arterial  blood  in  a  test  tube.  Yet, 
from  what  has  previously  been  advanced  on 
this  point,  this  latter  result  may  more  strictly 
be  due  to  physical  than  to  chemical  causes. 
An  interruption  of  the  circulation  in  any  part 
of  the  organism  is  soon  followed  by  local  insen- 
sibility in  the  tissues  from  which  the  blood 
supply  may  have  been  withdrawn;  and  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that,  during  the  anaesthetic 
state,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
capillary  system  becomes  diminished  in  velo- 
city. A  tendency  to  stasis  begins  to  appear, 
accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  arterial  blood. 
These  are  facts  that  admit  of  experimental 
demonstration,  as  does  also  another  fact,  viz. 
that  during  the  period  of  insensibility  pro- 
duced by  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  the 
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bruin  itself  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  ansomia. 
Ill  short,  it  appcurs  most  probable  that  an 
arrest  of  tlio  capillary  circulation  through  the 
brain,  to  which  several  writers  have  attributed 
a  potentinl  influence  as  the  cause  of  ana3s- 
thesia,  is  simply,  so  fur  »s  it  may  exist,  a  result 
<if  it. 

The  nnffisthe^ia  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxide  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be 
referable  to  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood, 
whereby  the  molecular  dynamic  changes  are 
interfered  with,  this  interruption  being  probably 
due  either  to  the  retention  of  carbonic  acid,  or 
to  tlie  presence  of  nitrous  oxide  j  or,  as  the 
result  of  both  conditions,  to  the  exclusion  of 
oxygen. 

For  minor  operations  nitrous  oxide  possesses 
many  advantages  over  other  ana;stbetics.  The 
principal  of  these  is  its  safety.  In  America, 
in  200,000  cases  in  which  it  had  been  ad- 
ministered, there  was  only  one  case  of  death. 
Furthermore  it^  use  is  not  contraindicated  in 
patients  having  any  constitutional  derange- 
ment, nor  for  women  who  are  eitlier  pregnant 
or  sueltling. 

Nitrogen,  coal  gas,  and  carbonic  acid  have 
also  been  employed  as  aneestbetics. 

The  '  British  Medical  Journal '  for  June 
13th,  1868,  contains  an  account  of  some  ex- 
periments performed  by  Dr.  Burden  Sander- 
son, at  Middlesex  Hospital,  with  nitrogen.  It 
seems  to  have  been  longer  in  producing  insen- 
sibility than  nitrous  oxide,  but  no  lividity 
of  countenance  accompanied,  nor  sickness  or 
headache  followed,  its  administration. 

ANAIiEF'TIC.  <Sytt.  Analep'tiocs,  L.  ; 
Analeptiqttb,  Fr.  Restorative  i  that  recruits 
the  strength  lost  by  sickness. 

Analep'tics.  Si/n.  Analep'tica,  L.  ;  Ana- 
LEPTlQUESi  Fr.  In  pharmacology,  &c.,  resto- 
rative medicines  and  agents. 

ANAL'ySIS  (-e-sis).  [Eng.  L.,  Gr.]  Syn. 
Analtse,  Fr. ;  AtrsLostTNO,  ZsELEauNa,  Ger. 
In  a  gen.  sense,  the  resolution  of  anything, 
whether  an  object  of  the  senses  or  of  the  in- 
tellect, into  its  elementary  parts.  In  ohe- 
mUiry,  the  resolution  or  separation  of  a  com- 
pound body  into  its  constituent  parts  or  ele- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  either  determining 
their  nature,  or,  when  this  is  known,  tlieir  rela- 
tive proportions.     It  is  divided  into  qual'ita- 

TITK  ANALYSIS  and  Q(TAN'tITATITE  ANALYSIS ; 
and  these  again  into  prox'imate  analysis  and 
ul'timate  analysis.  The  first  consists  in 
finding  the  components  of  a  compound,  merely 
as  respects  their  nature  or  names ;  the  second, 
in  finding  not  merely  the  component  parts,  but 
also  the  proportions  of  each  of  them  j  the  third 
gives  the  results  in  the  names  of  the  proxi- 
mate or  immediate  principles  or  compounds 
which,  by  their  uuion,  form  the  body  under  ex- 
amination;* whilst  the  fourth  develops  the 
chemical  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.' 

'  Tims,  tnet  consists  of  olein.  palmitiii,  and  stearin, 
lliese  would  form  tlie  'Icrnn'  of  tlie  proximatk 
U<*LY9IS  of  this  substance.    But  olein,  palmiliii,  and 


An  analysis  may  also  be  made  to  determine 
whether  a  certain  body  is  or  is  not  contained 
in  a  compound  (as  lead  in  wine) ;  or  it  may 
be  undertaken  to  ascertain  all  the  constituents 
present;  the  extent  of  an  investigation  being 
merely  limited  by  the  object  in  view. 

For  success  in  chemical  analysis  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  various  properties  of 
bodies  is  required,  as  well  as  aptitude  in  ap- 
plying this  knowledge  in  discriminating  them, 
and  separating  them  from  each  other.  Judg- 
ment and  expertness  in  manipulation  are, 
indeed,  essential  qualifications.  The  method 
pursued  must  likewise  be  such  as  to  attain  the 
object  in  view  with  unerring  certainty',  and  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner.  "  The  mere 
knowledge  of  the  reagents,  and  of  the  reac- 
tions of  other  bodies  with  them,  will  not  suf- 
fice for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  This 
requires  the  additional  knowledge  of  a  sys- 
tematic and  progressive  course  of  analysis,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  the  order,  and 
succession,  in  which  solvents,  together  with 
general  and  special  rcagenti,  ought  to  be 
applied,  both  to  effect  the  speedy  and  safe 
detection  of  every  individual  component  of  n 
compound  or  mixture,  and  to  prove  with  cer- 
tainty the  absence  of  all  other  substances. 
If  we  do  not  possess  this  systematic  know- 
ledge, or  if  in  the  hope  of  attaining  an  object 
more  rapidly,  we  adhere  to  no  method  in 
our  investigations  and  experiments,  analysing 
becomes  (at  least  in  the  hands  of  a  novice) 
mere  guesswork,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
no  longer  the  fruits  of  scientific  calculation, 
hut  mere  matters  of  accident,  which  sometimes 
may  prove  lucky  hits,  and  at  others  total 
failures."    (Fresenius.) 

ANALYSIS,  SPECTEUM.  More  than  half 
a  century  ago  Sir  John  Herschel  employed 
the  prism  in  the  analysis  of  coloured  Hames, 
and  in  1834  Fox  Talbot,  by  means  of  the  same 
instrument,  distinguished  the  difference 
between  the  spectra  given  by  strontium  and 
lithium,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  the 
two  in  colour.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Messrs 
Kirchkoff  and  Bunsen,  as  the  inventors  of 
the  spectroscope,  to  devise  the  only  efficient 
method  of  analysing  flame,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  furnish  chemists  with  a  means 
whereby  they  may  detect  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  presence  of  any  known  element 
by  observing  the  spectrum  it  gives  when  such 
element  is  submitted  to  a  temperature  sufii- 
ciently  high  for  it  to  emit  a  luminous  vapour. 
That  certain  chemical  substances  when  heated 
in  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  or  the  blow-pipe, 
or  any  other  source  of  comparatively  white  light, 
imparted  chai-acteristic  colours  to  the  flame,was 
a  fact  that  had  long  been  known  to  chemists ; 
for  example,when  a  salt  of  sodium  was  so  treated, 
an  intense  yellow  colour  was  imparted  to  the 
flame.     A  salt  of  potassium   produced  under 

stearin  consist  of  carbon.  Ujdropen,  and  oxypen.  The 
uiTiHATE  ANALYSIS  of  suet  n'ould,  tlierelore,  liave  reler- 
euce  to  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
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tlie  same  circumstances  a  violet,  strontium,  a 
ciinison  colour,  &c.  These  results  could  only 
be  produced  when  the  substance  under  exami' 
nation  contained  but  one  of  the  suits  in  ques 
tion.  If  more  than  one  were  present,  this 
method  of  qualitative  analysis  was  compara 
tively,  if  not  wholly,  valueless,  because  the 
specific  colour  communicated  to  the  flame  by 
the  presence  of  one  element  would  be  masked, 
and,  consequently,  destroyed  by  the  colour 
developed  by  the  vapour  of  another  or  other 
elements.  For  instance,  so  much  more  vivid 
is  the  yellow  colour  given  to  flame  by  sodium 
salts  than  the  violet  tint  imparted  by  those  of 
potassium,  that  a  very  small  trace  of  sodium 
prevents  the  unaided  eye  from  perceiving  the 
violet,  even  when  the  potassium  compound  is 
present  in  large  quantity. 

Very  different  optical  effects,  however, 
follow  if  the  rays  from  the  various-coloured 
flames  are  made  to  pass  through  a  prism.  As 
is  well  known,  if  a  ray  of  ordinary  white  light 
is  made  to  traverse  a  prism,  when  it  issues 
from  the  prism  it  has  become  decomposed  or 
dissected  into  seven  luminous  rays  of  as  many 
different  colours,  the  coloured  imuge  thus 
produced  being  called  a  prismatic  spectrum, 
or  simply  a  spi^ctrum. 

This  phenomenun  is  owing  to  the  prism  re- 
fracting 01'  bending  out  of  its  course  the 
beam  of  light  sent  through  it,  and  to  each 
coloured  ray  of  which  the  beam  is  made  up 
being  differently  refracted. 

"  If,  however,  instead  of  the  white  flame 
coloured  flames  are  examined  by  means  of  a 
prism,  the  light  being  allowed  to  fall  through 
a  nairow  slit,  upon  the  prism,  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  light  thus  refracted  differs 
essentially  from  white  light,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  only  a  particular  set  of  rays,  each 
flame  giving  a  spectrum  containing  a  few 
bright  bands.  Thus,  tj^e  spectrum  of  the 
yellow  soda  flame  contains  only  one  fine  bright 
yellow  line,  whilst  the  purple  potash  flame 
exhibits  a  spectrum  in  which  there  are  two 
bright  lines,  one  lying  at  the  extreme  red,  and 
the  other  at  the  extreme  violet  end.  These 
peculiar  lines  are  always  produced  by  the  same 
chemical  element,  and  by  no  other  known 
substance;  and  the  position  of  these  lines 
always  remains  unaltered.  When  the  spec- 
trum of  a  flame  tinted  by  a  mixture  of  sodium 
and  potassium  salts  is  examined,  the  yellow 
ray  of  sodium  is  found  to  be  confined  to  its 
own  position,  whilst  the  potassium  red  and 
purple  lines  are  as  plainly  seen  as  they  would 
have  been  had  no  sodium  been  present."' 

Equally  characteiistic  and  well-defined 
.spectra,  the  bands  in  which  have  each  an  in- 
variable and  fixed  position  in  the  spectrum, 
are  also  produced  when  the  coloured  flames 
arising  from  heating  to  the  requisite  point 
the  remaining  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths  are  examined  by  the  prism.  On 
the  opposite  page  the  first  spectrum  shows 
1  Koscoe.  I 


some  of  the  fixed  dark  lines  that  are  always 
observed  when  a  solar  beam  is  examined  by 
the  spectroscope.  These  lines  are  compared 
with  the  position  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant bright  lines  furnished  by  the  spectra  of 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
when  their  chlorides  are  heated  upon  a  loop 
of  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the  flame 
of  a  Bunsen  gas-burner.  The  characteristic 
bright  lines  given  by  each  metal  are  denoted 
by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  the 
earliest  letter  indicating  the  most  strongly 
marked  lines. 

In  the  potassium  spectrum  the  most  cha- 
racteristic bright  lines  are  the  red  line  E  a, 
and  violet  line  K  (3.  In  the  case  of  sodium 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  light  is  concentrated 
on  the  intense  yellow  double  line  Na  a.  In 
the  lithium  spectrum  a  crimson  band,  Li  a,  is 
the  prominent  line;  Li  ;8  is  seldom  visible, 
but  at  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  voltaic 
arc  an  additional  blue  line  becomes  very  in- 
tense. In  the  spectrum  of  caesium  two  lines 
in  the  blue,  cs  a  and  cs  /3,  are  strongly 
marked.  In  rubidium  the  lines  Eb  a  and 
Eb  /3  in  the  blue,  and  Eb  y  in  the  'red  are 
almost  equally  specific.  Thallium  is  recog- 
nised by  the  intense  green  line  ll  a.  The 
spectra  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  are 
equally  definite,  though  more  complicated. 

By  means  of  the  spectroscope  quantities  so 
inconceivably  minute  as  the  33,000th  of  a 
grain  of  chloride  of  rubidium,  the  170,000th 
of  a  grain  of  chloride  of  caesium,  the 
2,500,000th  of  a  grain  of  sodium,  and  the 
6,000,000th  of  a  grain  of  lithium,  have  been 
detected,  and  have  revealed  themselves  to  the 
sight  by  their  characteristic  bands  in  the 
spectrum.  Hence  it  is  that  in  making  use  of 
this  branch  of  analysis  the  chemist  has  been 
enabled  to  show  the  universality  of  many 
elements  hitherto  regarded  as  being  very 
sparingly  distributed  throughout  the  globe. 

Thus  lithium,  which  until  lately  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  rare  elements,  has  been 
found  as  a  constituent  of  tea,  tobaccd,  milk, 
blood,  and  in  almost  all  spring  waters.  Fur- 
thermore, the  prodigiously  sensitive  reactions 
afforded  by  the  spectroscope  have  not  only 
revealed  the  presence  of  infinitesimalquantities 
of  known  elements,  but  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  ones  which  had  escaped  detec- 
tion by  the  older  and  less  delicate  processes  of 
analysis.  It  was  by  means  of  spectrum 
analysis  that  the  two  alkali  metals,  caesium 
and  rubidium,  were  discovered  by  Bunsen  and 
Kirchkoffin  1860  in  a  mineral  water  at  Durk- 
heim,  and  that  Mr  Crookes  in  1861  discovered 
the  metal  thallium  in  the  deposit  found  in  Vae 
flue  of  a  pyrites  furnace  j  whilst  still  more 
recently  Messrs  Eeich  and  Richter,  in  a  spec- 
trum examination  of  a  zinc  ore  from  Freiberg, 
discovered  the  metal  indium. 

The  most  brilliant  spectra  are  given  by 
those  salts  which  are  the  most  easily  volati- 
lised, such  as  the  chlorides,  -odides  and  bro- 
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mides  of  the  different  metals.  But  it  is  only 
the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
that  give  spectra  that  are  characteristic.  When 
it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  spectra  of  the  other 
metals,  they  may  be  raised  to  the  requisite 
temperature  by  means  of  the  electric  spark, 
which  in  passing  through  the  two  points  of 
the  metal  operated  upon  volatilises  a  minute 
quantity  of  it,  and  thus  enables  it  to  emit  its 
particular  light.  The  electric  sparks  are 
best  obtained  by  means  of  RuhmkorfE's  coil. 
Thus  each  metal  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
spectrum  which  specially  belongs  to  it,  and  to 
it  alone.  When  the  electric  discharge  is  sent 
through  a  compound  gas  or  vapour,  owing  to 
the  intense  temperature  generated  separation 
of  its  constituents  must  take  place,  since  the 
spectra  produced  are  those  of  the  elementary 
components  of  the  gas.  The  permanent  gases 
give  each  their  peculiar  spectrum  when  they 
are  strongly  heated,  by  which  they  may  be 
recognised;  thus  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  is 
composed  of  three  bands,  one  being  bright  red, 
one  green,  and  the  other  blue.  Nitrogen  gives 
a  very  complicated  spectrum. 

The  accompanying  figure  exhibits  a  very 
complete  form  of  the  spectroscope  adapted  to 
:i  single  prism. 


V  represents  a  flint-glass  prism  supported 
on  the  cast-iron  tripod  P,  and  retained  in  its 
place  by  the  spring  c.  At  the  end  of  the  tube 
A  nearest  the  prism  is  a  lens,  placed  at  the 
distance  of  its  focus  for  parallel  rays  from  a 
vertical  slit  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  The 
width  of  the  slit  can  be  regulated  by  means  of 
the  screw  e.  One  half  of  this  slit  is  covered 
by  a  small  rectangular  prism  designed  to  re- 
flect the  rays  proceeding  from  the  source  of 
light  D,  down  the  axis  of  the  tube,  whilst  the 
rays  from  the  source  of  light  B  pass  directly 
down  the  tube.  By  this  arrangement  the 
observer  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  telescope 
B  is  able  to  compare  the  spectra  of  both  lights, 
which  are  seen  one  above  the  other,  and  he 
can  at  once  decide  whether  their  lines  coincide 
or  differ,  u  and  i  are  screws  for  adjusting 
the  axis  of  the  telescope  so  as  to  bring  any 
part  of  the  slit  at  e  into  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  vision. 

The  telescope  as  well  as  the  tube  o  is  move- 
able in  a  horizontal  plane  around  the  axis  of 


the  tripod.  The  tube  o  contains  a  lens  at  the 
end  next  to  the  prism,  and  at  the  other  end  is 
a  scale  formed  by  transparent  lines  on  an 
opaque  ground ;  it  is  provided  with  a  levelling 
screw,  d.  When  the  telescope  has  been  pro- 
perly adjusted  to  the  examination  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  tube  0  is  moved  until  it  is  placed  at 
such  an  angle  with  the  telescope  and  the  face 
of  the  prism,  that  when  a  light  is  transmitted 
through  the  scale  the  image  of  this  scale  is 
reflected  into  the  telescope  from  the  face  of 
the  prism  nearest  the  observer.  This  image  is 
rendered  perfectly  distinct  by  pushing  in  the 
tube  which  holds  the  scale  nearer  to  the  lens 
in  o,  or  withdrawing  it  to  a  greater  distance, 
as  may  be  required.  The  reflected  lines  of 
the  scale  can  then  be  employed  for  reading  off 
the  position  of  the  dark  or  bright  lines  of  the 
spectrum,  as  both  will  appear  simultaneously 
overjapping  each  other  "in  the  field  of  the 
telescope. 

By  turning  the  tube  C  round  upon  the 
axis  of  the  tripod  any  particular  line  of  the 
scale  can  be  brought  to  coincidence  with  any 
desired  line  of  the  spectrum.  Stray  light  is 
excluded  by  covering  the  stand,  the  prism, 
and  the  ends  of  the  tube  adjoining  it  with  a 
loose  black  cloth.  The  dispersive  power  upon 
the  spectrum  may  be  much  increased  by  using 
several  prisms  instead  of  one.  KircHkoff  used 
four  prisms  in  his  experiments  upon  the  solar 
spectrum.  Great  care  must  be  observed  in 
placing  the  prisms ;  the  refracting  edge  of 
each  prism  must  be  exactly  vertical,  and  the 
position  of  minimum  deviation  for  the  rays  to 
be  observed  must  be  obtained. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  reference  to 
the  spectra  produced  when  the  vapours  of 
certain  elements  are  evolved  in  flame  derived 
from  artificial  sources.  When,  however,  solar 
light  is  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  results 
entirely  the  reverse  follow. 

If  a  beam  of  sunlight  be  sent  through  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope,  the  prismatic  image 
is  seen  to  be  intersected  by  a  number  of  fine 
black  lines,  varying  in  thickness  and  intensity, 
and  invariably  occupying  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  solar  spectrum.  These  lines 
were  first  noticed  so  far  back  as  1815  by  a 
German  optician,  Frauenhofer,  after  whom 
they  were  named  Frauenhofer's  lines  j  but  it 
was  not  until  the  invention  of  the  spectro- 
scope that  the  origin  'of  these  lines  could  be 
accounted  for.  By  so  arranging  the  instru- 
ment as  to  cause  the  spectrum  from  a  solar 
beam,  and  that  from  a  metallic  element,  to 
fall  upon  the  field  of  the  telescope,  so  that  the 
solar  spectrum  shall  be  above  the  other,  both 
being  perfectly  parallel ;  the  bright  bands  or 
lines  of  the  metal  are  all  seen  to  be  continued 
in  the  dark  solar  lines,  for,  as  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  plate  of  the  different  spectra, 
several  lines  are  sometimes  produced  by  one 
element  alone.  If,  for  instance,  the  sodium 
and  solar  spectra  are  thus  compared,  the 
bright  yellow  sodium  line  will  be  found  to 
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agree  exactly  not  only  in  position,  but  also  in 
intensity  and  breadth,  with  one  of  the  dark 
eolar  ones.  And  the  same  thing  occurs  when 
the  comparison  is  made  with  many  of  the 
other  metals,  the  bright  lines  in  the  respective 
spectra  furnished  by  them  are  each  coincident 
with  a  particular  dark  line  in  the  solar  spec- 
ti  um,  and  from  every  dark  line  in  the  latter 
a  corresponding  bright  one  can  be  found 
amongst  the  spectra  of  the  metals.  From 
what  lias  just  been  stateil,the  inference  seems 
irresistible  that  this  coincidence  between  the 
dark  solar  lines  and  the  bright  lines  of  the 
metals  cannot  be  accidental,  but  must  be  due 
to  some  intimate  connection  between  them, 
and  that  this  is  the  case  can  be  proved  beyond 
retutation  by  a  simple  experiment,  in  which 
the  bright  metallic  lines  can  be  changed  into 
dark  ones,  corresponding  in  every  particular 
with  those  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Thus  the 
bright  yellow  soda  lines  coincident  with 
Krauenhof'er's  lines  can  be  converted  into  dark 
ones  by  allowing  the  rays  from  a  strong  sonrce 
of  white  light  to  pass  throuL'h  a  flame  coloured 
with  sodium,  and  then  making  Uiem  fall  upon 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.  If  we  e.\araine 
the  spectrum  obtained  by  this  means,  Instead 
of  seeing  the  usual  bright  double  band  upon  a 
black  ground,  there  will  be  presented  to  our 
sight  a  double  dark  line,  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  position  and  width  oftlie  sodium  line, 
and  instead  of  the  black  ground  there  will  be 
a  continuous  spectrum  of  white  light,  as  in 
the  solar  spectrum. 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  pheno- 
menon is  due  to  Kirchkoif,  arid  is  as  follows : — 
When  any  substunce  is  heated  sufficiently  to 
render  itluminous,  rnys  of  a  certain  and  dcHnite 
degree  of  refrangibility  are  given  out  by  it; 
whilst  the  sanao  substance  has  also  the  power  of 
iibsorbing  rays  of  this  identical  refrangibility. 
In  the  above  experiment,  therefore,  the  yellow 
flame  absorbed  the  same  kind  of  light  as  it  gave 
out,  a  corresponding  decrease  of  intensity  in 
its  own  pHrticular  position  in  the  spectrum 
occurred,  and  a  dark  line  showed  itself  in  con- 
tequence. 

In  the  same  manner  and  under  similiir  con- 
ditions the  spectra  of  many  other  substances 
have  been  reversed. 

Reasoning  on  these  fiicts,  Kirchkoff  has 
been  able  to  account  for  the  presence  in  the 
solar  spectrum  of  Frauenhofer's  dark  lines. 
He  snppo-es  that  in  the  luminous  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  sun  the  vapours  of  various 
metals  are  present,  each  of  which  would  give 
its  characteristic  system  of  bright  lines ;  but 
behind  this  incandescent  atmosphere  contain- 
ing metallic  vapour  is  the  still  more  intensely 
heated  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  of  the  sun, 
which  emits  a  brilliant  c6ntinuous  spectrum, 
containing  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangi- 
bility. 

When  the  light  of  this  intensely  heated 
nucleus  is  transmitted  through  the  incan- 
descent photosphere  of  the  sun,  the  bright 


lines  which  would  be  produced  by  the  photo- 
sphere  are  reversed,  and  Frauenhofer's  dark 
lines  are  only  the  reversed  bright  lines  which 
would  be  visible  if  the  intensely  heated  uucleU'< 
were  no  longer  there. 

The  correctness  of  this  theory  has  been 
rigorously  tested  by  Kirchkoffi  himself,  who 
submitted  the  solar  spectrnm  to  a  most  minute 
and  searching  examination. 

As  a  result  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained, 
the  presence  of  certain  metals  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere  was  an  inevitable  deduction.  The 
metttU  hitherto  detected  in  the  solar  photo- 
sphere are — iron,  sodium,  magnesium,  calcluui, 
chromium,  nickel,  barium,  copper,  ziuc, 
strontium,  cadmium,  cobalt,  manganese,  alu- 
minium, and  litanium.  Hydrogen  also  exists 
in  large  quantity  as  an  incandescent  gas,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  red  protuberances  that  may 
be  observed  during  a  total  eclipse. 

During  the  total  eclipse  of  18CS),  M.  Janssen, 
a  French  astronomer,  was  enabled  to  obtain 
and  figure  the  specimen  of  these  red  protu- 
berances, which,  taken  exclusively  from  that 
source  of  litjlit,  gave  not  dark  lines,  but  bright 
ones,  corresponding  in  position  with  those  of 
hydrogen,  magnesium,  and  sodium. 

The  fixed  stars,  unlike  the  moon  and  planets, 
which  shine  only  by  reflected  light,  are  not 
merely  illuminated  by  self  luminous  bodies, 
and  yield  spectra,  which  show  them  to  contitin 
many  elements  known  to  us ;  their  spectra 
are  cross^ed  by  dark  lines  similar  to,  but  not 
identical  with  those  given  by  the  sun's  light. 
The  spectrum  yielded  by  the  star  Aldebaran 
shows  it  to  contain  hydrogen,  sodium,  magne- 
sium, calcium,  iron,  tellurium,  antimony, 
liisniuth,  and  mercury;  in  the  spectrum  of 
Sirius  only  sodium,  magnesiuni,  and  hydrogen 
have  been  found ;  whilst  in  that  of  Orionis 
there  is  an  absence  of  hydrogen.  Most  of 
the  nebulee  and  comets  give  speitra  in  which 
there  are  only  bright  lines.  It  is  hence  in- 
ferred that  these  celestial  bodies  are  composed 
of  masses  of  glowing  gas,  and,  unlike  the  sun 
and  stars,  do  not  consist  of  a  solid  or  liquid 
mass  surrounded  by  a  gaseous  atmosphere. 
In  the  nebulse  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  only 
have  been  found;  and  in  comets,  principally 
carbon. 

ANANAS  HEMP  (Ananassa  tafiva,  S.  Bra- 
melia  ananas,  as  well  as  other  species).  This 
hemp  comes  from  the  West  Indies  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  where  the  common 
ananas  is  cultivated.  It  is  rather  inferior  to 
some  varieties  for  spinning. 

ANASTATIC  PEIHTINO.  See  Pbintino 
and  ZiNCOQBAPHY. 

ANATHERIN  BAISAM.  The  following 
formula  is  published  by  the  Netherlands 
Society :— Tincture  of  myrrh,  160  grms. ;  tinc- 
ture of  catechu,  80  grms. ;  tincture  of  guaia- 
cum,  40  grms. ;  tincture  of  rhatany,  40  grms. ; 
tincture  of  cloves,  30  grms. ;  spirit  of  eoch- 
leiiria,  20  grms. ;  oil  of  cassia,  20  drops;  otto  of 
roses,  1  drop ;  proof  spirit,  630  grms. 
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ANATHERIN  BALSAM  (J.  G.  Popp, 
Vienna).  A  mouth-wash.  Red  sandal  wood, 
20  parts  ;  guaiacum  wood,  10  parts  ;  myrrh, 
25  parts ;  cloves,  15  parts ;  cinnamon,  5  parts ; 
oils  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  of  each,  f  part; 
spirit,  90  per  cent.,  1450  parts ;  rose  water, 
7^5  parts.     Digest  and  filter. 

Dr  Hager,  v»ho  gives  the  above,  says  that 
on  the  expiration  of  the  patent  the  following 
formula  was  published,  but  that  a  preparation 
made  from  that  process  had  only  a  distant  re- 
semblance to  the  actual  compound.  Myrrh,  1 
part ;  guaiacum  wood,  4  parts ;  saltpetre,  1 
part ;  to  be  macerated  for  a  night  with  corn 
brandy,  120  parts;  spirit  of  cochlearia,  180 
parts.  Then  distil  of  this  240  parts,  in  which 
are  to  be  digested  for  14  days  garden  rue, 
cochlearia,  rose  leaves,  black  mustard,  horse- 
radish, pellitory  root,  cinchona  bark,  club- 
moes,  sage-vetiver,  and  alkanet  root,  of  each 
1  part.  Strain  and  filter,  and  to  each  120 
parts  of  the  filtrate  add  1  part  of  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether.     (Hager.) 

ANATOII'ICAL.  Si/n.  Anatom'icus,  L.  j 
Anatomiqce,  Fr. ;  AkatomisoHj  Ger.  Be- 
longing to  anatomy  or  dissection. 

Anatomical  Prepara'tions.  Objects  of  inter- 
est in  both  surgical  and  pnthological  auHtomy, 
and  specimens  in  natui-al  history,  preserved  by 
subjecting  them  to  antiseptic  processes,  to 
whii:h  is  also  frequently  added  injection  with 
coloured  fluids  (which  subsequently  harden), 
amalgams,  or  fusible  metal,  in  order  to  dis- 
play more  fully  the  minute  vessels,  or  the 
microscopic  anatomy  of  the  several  parts. 
See  PnsiBLB  Allot,  Injections,  Prepaba- 

TIOUS,  PtrxBEPACTION,  SKELETONS,  SoLUIIOKB, 

&c. 

ANCH'OVY  (-(ho'.).  Si/n.  Anohois,  Fr.; 
Anohovb,  Aksohove,  Ger. ;  AcciuaHB,  An- 
OHIOVE.  It. ;  Anchova,  Port.,  Sp.  The  elu'- 
pea  encrasic'olus  (Linn.),  a  small  fish  of  the 
herring  tribe,  closely  resembling  the  English 
sprat.  It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  of 
the  finest  quality  about  the  island  of  Gor- 
gona,  near  Leghorn.  It  is  taken  in  the  night, 
during  May,  Jnne,  and  July. 

Anchovies  are  prepared  for  sale  or  exporta- 
tion by  salting  or  pickling  them — the  heads, 
intestines  and  pectoral  fins  having  been  first 
removed,  but  not  the  scales,  and  afterwards 
packing  them,  along  with  rock-salt,  in  the 
small  kegs  in  which  they  are  imported  into 
this  country.  Tli«  small  fish  are  valued  more 
than  the  larger  ones.  For  the  table  they  are 
often  fried  to  a  pale  amber  colour,  in  oil  or 
butter;  having  previously  been  scraped  clean, 
soaked  for  an  hour  or  two  in  water,  wiped 
dry,  opened  (without  dividing  the  fish),  and 
had  the  back-bones  removed.  Before  being 
put  into  the  pan  they  are  usually  highly  sea- 
soned with  cayenne ;  and  after  being  again 
closed,  are  dipped  into  a  rich  light  hatter. 
They  are  also  divided  into  fillets,  and  served 
as   sandwiches,   or    in  curried    toasts.      An 


chovies  are  also  extensively  potted  (potted 
anchovies),  and  made  into  butt  -r  (a.-buttek), 
and  into  sauce  (a.-sauce),  particularly  the 
last. 

The  anchovy  has  a  fine  and  peculiar  flavour, 
and  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy  all  over  Europe.  It 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
prepared  from  it  a  kind  of  garum  for  the 
table.  It  is  said  to  be  aperitive,  stimulant, 
and  stomachic. 

The  high  price  of  genuine  Gorgona  ancho- 
vies has  led  the  fraudulent  dealer  to  either 
substitute  for  them,  or  mix  with  them,  fish  of 
a  less  expensive  ki  nd.  The  most  frequent  stJB- 
STITUTIONS  are  Dutch,  French,  and  Sicilian 
fish  of  allied  species  or  varieties,  sardines  and 
even  the  common  sprat.  The  genuine  Gor- 
gona fish  is  about  the  length  of  one's  finger ; 
and  may  be  known  by  its  silvery  appearance; 
by  the  greater  thickness  of  its  head,  which  is 
sharp-pointed,  with  the  upper  jaw  considerably 
the  longest,  and  the  mouth  deeply  divided ;  the 
dusky  brown  colour  of  its  back,'  and  the  pink 
salmon  colour  of  its  flesh.  When  only  3  mouths 
old,  its  flesh  is  pale ;  when-  of  6  months, 
rattier  pink;  when  of  10  to  12  months  (or 
in  its  prime),  a  beautiful  deep  pink  colour ; 
and  when  much  older,  darker,  but  less  lively. 
The  fin-rays,  varying  in  number  with  the  age 
of  the  fish,  are— 
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19(?) 

Caudal 
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26(?) 

These  fins  are  delicate  in  structure  and  green- 
ish-white; and  the  membranes  connecting  the 
rays  almost  transparent.  "  The  length  of  the 
head,  compared  with  the  length  of  the  body 
alone,  is  as  1  to  3 ;  the  depth  of  the  body  bu?i 
2-3rds  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  com- 
pared to  the  length  of  the  whole  fish  is  as  1 
to  7 ;"  the  tail  is  deeply  forked,  the  gill  covers 
are  elongated,  and  the  scales  of  the  body  large 
and  deciduous."  "  The  breadth  of  the  eye  is 
l-5th  of  the  length  of  the  whole  head."3 
Dutch  fish  may  be  generally  known  by  being 
deprived  of  the  scales,  and  the  French  fish  by 
their  larger  size ;  and  both  by  the  paler  or 
whiter  colour  of  their  flesh  ;  and  .=ardines  and 
sprats  by  the  flesh  being  white.  The  genuine 
fish  may  also  be  known  by  the  pickle,  after 
repose  or  filtration,  being  of  a  clear  pinkish 
colour,  without  any  red  sediment;  whilst  that 
from  spurious  kinds  is  turbid  and  red  only 
when  agitated,  and  deposits  a  heavy  red  sedi- 
ment (Armenian  bole,  Venetian  red,  or  red 
ochre)  on  repose.  See  Buitee,  Pottino, 
PowDEEs,  Sauces,  &c. 

1  The  colour  of  the  top  of  tlie  head  and  hack  is,  in  the 
recent  fish,  blue,  witli  a  tijige  of  green.    (Yarrell.) 

8  Counted,  by  Dr  A.  H.  Hassall,  in  fi^h  lo  the  pre- 
served stale. 

*  Yarrell's  *  British  Fishes. 
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AncliaTies,  Brit'isli.    bee  sprats. 
ANCUU  SIC  ACID  (-ku'zik;.     bee  Ancnr- 

81 NB. 

ANCHO'SIHE.  (ku-zin).  [Enif.,Fr.)  8yn. 
Anciiu'bio  acid*,  Psbu'juo-alkanh'ine*, 
P8EDD0-ALKA"sinM»;  Anohusi'ma,  L.  The, 
reainoid  constituting  the  colouring  matter  of 
alkanet-root  (which  see). 

ANCHYIO'SIS  (&ngk-e-).  [L.;  prim.,  Gr.] 
Hj/H,  Ankylo'sis,  Anoilo'sis  (an-se-),  L. ; 
ANEVL03E,  Fr.,  Uer.  In  ^aMo^o^y,  stitfnesa  or 
immribility  of  a  joint  naturally  moveable. 
Anchylosis  is  either  true  or  complete, as  when 
the  extremities  of  the  bones  farming  a  joint 
ure  reunited  and  immnvable;  or  false,  or  in- 
complete, where  the  iifEection  depends  upon  a 
contraction  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  snr- 
rounding  the  joints,  which  nevertheless  admit 
of  a  small  degree  of  motion.  For  the  first 
there  is  no  available  remedy ;  for  the  second 
gentle  and  progressive  flexion  and  extension  of 
the  part  daily  (carefully  avoiding  violence), 
friction  with  oleaginous  and  stiniiihiting  lini- 
ments, and  the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  vapour 
bath,  or  hot-air  or  Turkish  bath,  and  elec- 
tricity, have  been  strongly  recommended,  and 
have  frequently  proved  ^ucccsslul, 

ANCYIiO'SIS.    See  Anchylosis. 

AKDITBOFFEN  (Kirclmer  and  Mcnge 
Arolsen),  for  weak  digestion.  Senna,  20  parts; 
rhubarb,  3  parts;  jalap, 6  parts;  zedoary  root, 
2  parts ;  ginger,  2  parts ;  galangal,  3  parts ; 
soda,  bicarbonate,  5  parts;  sugar,  15  parts; 
water,  800  parts  J  spirit,  05  parts.  After  di- 
gestion this  is  to  be  strained  and  mixed  with 
an  infusion  of  30  jiarts  of  yarrow  (with  the 
flowers)  in  800  parts  of  hot  water.  After 
standing  some  time  filter.     (Hnger.) 

ANDBOGEAPHISPANICULATA.  (Ind.  Ph.) 
Syn.  KAiiiyXr.  Mabitat,  Commonly  in  shady 
places  all  over  India. — Officinal  part.  The 
dried  stalks  and  root  (Andiographis  Caules  et 
Itadix,  Kiiriyiit,  Creyat).  The  stem,  which  is 
usually  met  with,  with  the  root  attached,  occurs 
in  pieces  of  about  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
quiulrangular,  of  a  lightish-brown  coionr,  and 
persistent  bitter  taste. — Properties.  Hitter 
tonic  and  stomachic,  very  analogous  to  quassia 
in  its  action. — Therapeutic  uses.  In  general 
debility,  in  convalescence  after  fevers,  and  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery. 

Preparations : — 

Compound  Infusion  of  Kariyat  (Infusnm 
Andrograpliis  compositum).  Take  of  Knriy&t, 
bruised,  i  an  ounce ;  orange-peel  and  coriander 
fruit,  bruised,  of  each,  60  grains;  boiling 
water,  10  fluid  ounces.  Infuse  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  an  hour  and  strain.  —  Dose. 
From  1^  to  2  fluid  ounces,  twice  or  thrice 
daily. 

Componnd  Tincture  of  Kariyat  (Tinctura 
Andrographis  comj'osita).  Take  of  kariyat 
root,  cut  small,  6  ounces ;  myrrh  and  aloes, 
in  coarse  powder,  of  each  1  ounce;  brandy, 
2  pints.  Macerate  for  seven  days  in  a  closed 
vessel,  with  occasional  agitation ;  strain,  press, 


filter,  and  add  cuffieient  brandy  to  make  two 
pints.— Dose.  From  1  to  4  fluid  drachms. 
Said  to  be  tonic,  stimulant,  and  gently  ape- 
rient, and  to  prove  valuable  in  several  tonns 
of  dyspepsia,  and  in  torpidity  of  the 
bowels. 

ANDEOPOGON  (CYMBOPOGON)  CITRA- 
TUM.  Lemon  Grass.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Hgbitat. 
Commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  in  India;  also 
in  Ceylon,  upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  sake  oi 
itj  volaiilo  oil. — Officinal  part.  The  volatile 
oil  (Oleum  Androp.igi  Citrati,  Lemon  Grass 
Oil,  Od  of  Verbenii),  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  fresh  plant ;  of  a  pale  sherry  colour, 
transparent,  extremely  pungent  taste,  and  a  pe- 
culiar fragrant  lemon-like  odom:  —  JProper/lex. 
Stimulant,  carminative,  antispnsmoilic,  and 
diaphoretic ;  locally  applied,  rubefacient. —  TAe- 
rapeutic  use.  In  fl.itulent  and  spasmodic 
afl'ections  of  the  bowels,  and  in  gastrie  irrita- 
bility. In  cholera  it  proves  serviceable  by 
aiding  the  process  of  ro.iction.  Externally, 
as  an  embrocation  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  sprains,  and  other  painful  nfEec- 
tions. 

Dose.  From  3  to  6  drops,  on  sugar  or  iu 
emulsion.  For  external  application  it  should 
be  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  soap  liniment 
or  any  bland  oil. 

AMDEOPOGON  (CYMBOPOGON)  NARDUS. 
CiTBONELLE.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Habitat.  Madras 
Penmsula  and  Ceylon.  Tlie  volatile  oil  of 
this  plant  has  similar  properti'S  to  .i.  citratum. 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

ANDEOPOGON  PACHNODES.  (Ind.  Ph.) 
The  volatile  oil  of  this  plant  possesses  similar 
properties  to  that  of  A.  citratum,  and  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes. 

AMELEC'TitlC  (au-e-).  Non-eleclr"c;  a 
non-electric. 

ANEMOM'ETER  (an-e-).  %.;.  Anbmobi'- 
ETEUM,  L. ;  Anemometbe,  Fr. ;  Windmesskr, 
Qer.  An  instrument  or  ai'p.iratus  for  mea- 
suring the  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind,  or  of 
a  current  of  air.  Various  contrivanees  have 
been  adopted  for  this  purpose.  The  anemo- 
meter of  Dr  Lind  being 
also  applicable  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  draught 
of  a  chimney,  and  the 
strength  of  air-cniTeiit, 
in  ventilation,  may  le 
usefully  described  here : — 

Uses  and  Appl.  The 
open  end  (o)  is  kept,  by 
means  of  a  vane,  presented 
to  the  wind,  which  acting 
on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
or  other  liquid  in  4,  raises  the  level  of  the 
fluid  in  the  arm  (e).  The  difference  of  the 
level  of  the  fluid  iu  the  two  arms  of  the  instru- 
ment is  the  measure  of  the  force  of  the  wind. 
To  estimate  the  draught  of  a  flue  or  chimney, 
the  arm  (c)  is  placed  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
orifice  (a)  iu  the  apartment* 

The  unemonicters  now  gcnerallj  used  in  nieteorolo- 
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ANEMOM'ETEY.  Si/n.  Anemome'teia,  L.  ; 
Anemometeib,  Fr. ;  Windmessen,  Ger.  In 
meteorology,  pliysics,  &e.,  the  art  or  act  of  mea- 
suring the  velocity  or  force  of  the  wind,  or  ol 
ascertaining  its  direction. 

AHEM'ONE  (a-nem'-o-ne).  Syn.  Anbm'- 
ONT ;  ANBM'oifB,  L.,  Gr. ;  Anemone,  Fr.  The 
wind-flower.  In  botany^  a  genus  of  beautiful 
flowering  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  nat.  ord. 
IlanuuculaceEe.  The  double  flowers  of  some  of 
the  species  are  among  the  most  elegant  orna- 
ments of  our  gardens.  Others  are  used  in 
medicine.  They  are  all  acrid  and  stimulat- 
ing. 

Anem'ones,  Sea.  (-o-nez).  Syn.  An'imal- 
PLOWEBS J,  Sea  sot'elowebsJ.  Animals  of  the 
genus  actin'ia,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  their  claws  or  tentacles,  when  expanded,  to 
the  petals  of  a  flower.  They  are  of  various 
colours,  are  generally  fixed  by  one  end  toroclis 
or  stones  in  the  sand,  and  are  very  voracious, 
being  accused  of  occasionally  swallowing  a 
mussel  or  a  crab  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  for  a 
meal.  They  belong  to  the  highly  organised 
polypes  of  Cuvier. 

AMEMON'IC  ACID.    See  Astemonine. 

ANEMONIN.  A  crystalline  substance  found 
in  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  anemone, 
viz.  A.  Pulsatilla,  A.  pretensis,  A.  nemorosa. 
Water  distilled  from  these  leaves,  after 
some  weeks,  deposits  a  colourless  inodorous 
substance,  which  softens  at  150°  C,  giving  off 
water  and  acrid  vapours.  It  is  purified  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 
Anemonin  is  a  poisonous  body.  It  causes 
slight  irritation  when  applied  to  the  skin.  By 
the  action  of  alkalies  anemonin  is  transferred 
into  anemonic  acid. 

ANEM'OSCOPE  (iin'-e— Brande,  Mayne). 
Syn.  Anemosoo'pium,  L.;  Anemoscope,  Fr. ; 
Anemoskop,  Ger.  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind.     See  Ane- 

MOMfiTEE. 

AN'EEOID  (-royd)i.  In  physics,  &c.,  not 
fluid,  or  not  depending  on  water  or  a  fluid  for 
its  action ;  applied  to  a  certain  form  of  baro- 
meter (which  see) 

ANEUKISM.  A  tumour  on  an  artery,  pro- 
duced by  the  rupture  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  blood  getting  between  it  and  the 
outer  coat. 

ANGELICA  (-jel'-).  [h..  Port.,  Sp. ;  Ph. 
E.  &  D.]  Syn.  Gaeden  AKaELiOA;  Anq£- 
LIQUK,  Fr. ;  Anoelika,  A.-wuezel,  Angel- 
KEAUT,  Ger.  The  avffeliea  archangel'ica  of 
Linnasus,  an  aromatic  herbaceous  plant  with  a 
biennial,  fleshy  root,  indigenous  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  but  frequently  found  wild  in  Eng- 

gical  , observations  are   those   of  Mr  Toilet  Osier,  Dr 

Robinson,  and  Dr  Wliewell.  Fur  a  description  of  tliese 
iistriimtents,  see  Pliilhp's  '  Report  on  Anemometry,'  tlie 
Trans.- of  the  Brit.  Assoc.,'  1846,  'Trans.  Eoyal  Irisli 

Acad.,'  &c. 
1  That  is — a,  without,  rjjpos,  (i\\e.y watery,  etSos,  form, 

as  correctly  ^iven  by  Brande.     By  some  strange  mistake. 

Dr  Mnvne,  in  Ills  new  'Expoaiiory  Lexicon,    gives  "a, 

priv.,  arip,  air,  terminal  -ides,"  as  the  derivation  of  this 

word ;  and  marks  it '  ane'feii.' 


land,  and  largely  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
Dried  root  (angelica.  Ph.  E.),  aperient,  car- 
minative, diaphoretic,  and  tonic;  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Laplanders,  both  as  food  and 
medicine ; — fruit  or  seed  (ANGELICA,  Ph.  D.) 
resembles  the  root,  but  is  weaker.  The  whole  ■ 
plant  has  been  extolled  as  an  aromatic  tonic. 
As  a  masticatory,  it  leaves  an  agreeable  glow- 
ing heat  in  the  mouth.  The  aromatic  proper- 
ties of  this  plant  depend  on  a  peculiar  volatile 
oil  and  resin. 

Uses,  SfC.  It  has  been  recommended  in 
diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  debility,  and  some  fevers ; 
but  is  now  seldom  used  in  medicine.  Dose, 
30  gr.  to  1  dr.  The  dried  root  and  seeds 
are  used  by  rectifiers  to  flavour  gin  and 
liqueurs ;  and  the  fresh  root,  tender  stems, 
stalks,  &c.,  are  made  by  the  confectioners 
into  an  aromatic  candy.  See  Candying, 
Lkixteues,  &c. 

Angelica  Atropnrpn"rea.  [Linn.}  Syn. 
Amee'ioan  Angelica  j  Angelica,  Ph.  U.  S. 
Sab.  North  America.  Resembles  garden 
angelica,  but  placed  by  some  botanists  in  a 
separate,  though  allied  genus.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar remedy  for  flatulent  colic,  indigestion, 
and  cardialgia,  in  the  United  States;  and 
is  there  regarded  as  tonic,  cordial,  and  aphro- 

ANGELIC  ACID.  HCjHA-  A  volatile 
substance,  noticed  by  L.  A.  Buchner,  jun.,  in 
angelica-root.  It  has  a  pungent  sour  smell, 
and  a  biting  acid  taste;  is  sometimes  fluid 
and  oleaginous,  and  sometimes  crystallised  in 
striated  prisms.' 

ANGO'LA    Syn.  Ango'la-wool,  Ango"ea- 

W.,  AnGO'NA-VT.,  &C.  ;  POIL  DB  CHETEON  D' AN- 
GOEA,  Fr. ;  (Engoor',  Engour',  or  Engu'ri) 
TiPTio,  Tur.  The  wool  of  '  ca'pra  Angoren'sis' 
or  the  Angora-goat,  of  which  the  shawls  of 
Cashmere  are  made,  and  others  in  imitation  of 
them.  It  is  also  used  to  make  plush,  light 
cloths  for  palet6ts  which  are  repellent  of  wet, 
&c. ;  and  is  extensively  employed  in  France  in 
the  manufacture  of  lace  more  brilliant  than 
that  of  Valenciennes  and  Chantilly,  and  at 
half  the  price.  See  Alpaca,  Shawls, 
Wool,  &c. 

ANGOSTU'EA  Angustu'ra.  (-ture'-a).  See 
CnSPAEIA. 

Angostura,  False.  See  Bettoea,  Ctjspabia 
and  SiETCHNOs. 

AlfGOSTU"BINE,  Angustn'rine  (-in).      See 

CrSPABIN. 

ANHYDRIDE.  Most,  if  not  all  modern 
chemists,  adopting  Geehaedt's  practice  of 
limiting  the  title  of  acid  to  a  particular  class 
of  substances  which  contain  hydrogen,  now 
regard  all  true  acids  as  salts  of  hydrogen. 
Formerly  many  bodies,  such  as  silica  or  white 
arsenic,  were  looked  npon  as  acids,  though  if 
we  adopt  the  foregoing  definition  they  are  not 
really  so  until  they  have  combined  with  water. 
Such  bodies,  because  they  contain  no  hydrogen, 
are  now  distinguished  as  anhydrides ;  the  s»b- 
"  Schmidt's  ■Jahrb..M8t3. 
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■tnncea,  for  example,  familiarly  known  as  car- 
bonic, sulphurous,  and  phosphoric  acids,  mnst, 
upon  the  above  priuciple,  be  designated  car- 
bonic, sulphurous,  and  phosphoric  anhydrides. 
Wo  may  also  define  an  anhydride  to  be  an 
oxide  which  forms  an  acid  on  treatment  with 
water. 

ANHY'DEOUS  (-drus;  avlhyirows,  as  marked 
by  Brande,  is  less  usual).  Syn,  An'htdbits, 
L. ;  Anhxde6,  Ft.  ;  Wassebpeei,  Qer.  Free 
from  water ;  dry .  In  chemittry  and  mineralogy, 
a  term  frequently  applied  to  substances,  as 
acids,  alcohol,  gases,  salts,  minerals,  &c.,  which 
do  not  contain  either  free  or  combined  water. 
Ga8E3  may  generally  be  rendered  anhydrous 
by  passing  them  tlurough  a  tube  containing 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  or  (e.g.  ammonia 
and  two  or  three  others)  quick-lime,  in  coarse 
powder;  and  some  of  them,  by  passing  them 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Salts 
may  generally  be  dried  by  cautiously  sub- 
mitting thorn  to  the  action  of  heat,  or  by 
exposure  to  a  very  dry  atmosphere ;  and 
alcohol,  and  many  other  volatile  fluids, 
by  careful  distillation  from  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, or  some  other  highly  hygrometric 
substance. 

AB'IL.  [Pr.,  Sp.,  L.]  Th6  indigofera  anil 
of  botanists — one  of  the  plants  yielding  '  in- 
digo'— a  native  of  America,  but  now  largely 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  See  Indiqo 
(and  beloa). 

AN'ILINE"  (-een).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  C5H7N. 
Syn.  Phbntl'amine  J  Anili'na,  Anili'ntjm, 
&c.,  L.  A  peculiar  volatile  organic  base  iirst 
noticed  by  Unverdorben  in  empyrenmatic  bone- 
oil,  and  afterwards  obtained  by  Runge  from 
coal-tar,  and  by  Fritzsche,  Zinin,  A.  W.  Hof- 
mann,  and  others,  as  a  product  of  various 
reactions,  processes,  and  decompositions,  par- 
ticularly those  attending  the  destructive 
distillation  of  organic  bodies. 

Prep.  Aniline  is  now  almost  invariably 
obtained,  on  the  large  scale,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  coal-tar  or  indigo;  and  chiefly 
from  the  basic  oil  or  naphtha,  or  the  nitroben- 
zol,  of  which  the  former  is  the  principal  source. 
The  following  are  the  leading  commercial  and 
experimental  processes : 

1.  From  ooAL-TAB  or  coai-tae  naphtha  : 
— The  basic  oil  or  basic  portion  of  coal-tar  or 
coal-tar  naphtha,  forming  the  latter,  denser, 
and  least  volatile  products  of  the  distillation 
or  rectification  of  these  substances,  is  strongly 
agitated,  for  some  time,  along  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  slight  excess,  a  glass  globe,  or, 
on  the  large  scale,  a  suitable  vessel  of  lead,  or 
of  enamelled  iron,  being  employed  for  the 
purpose ;  the  clear  portion  of  the  liquid  (con- 
taining the  hydrochlorates  of  the  bases  pre- 
sent) is  then  decanted  and  carefully  evapo- 
rated over  an  open  fire  until  acrid  fumes 
begin  to  be  disengaged,  when  it  is  again  de- 

^  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  methods  of  preparing 
auililie  conitnercmlly.Qn(]  of  the  dyfsobtaioed  tuererrom, 
iM  '  Dictioniiiiire  de  Chimie,'  par  A.  Wui'tz. 


canted  or  filtered ;  the  clear  liquor,  or  filtrate 
is  next  treated  with  potash  or  milk  of  lime  in 
excess,  by  which  the  bases — chiefly  aniline 
and  chinoline — are  liberated  under  the  form 
of  a  brownish  oil;  the  whole  of  the  resulting 
mixture  is  now  submitted  to  distillation,  the 
portion  which  passes  over  at  or  about  360° 
Fahr.,  and  which  consists  chiefly  of  crude 
aniline,  being  collected  separately;  the  pro- 
duct is  purified  by  rectitication  and  recol- 
lection, once  or  ofteuer,  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and,  lastly,  by  fresh  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  careful  distilhition 
with  excess  of  potash,  or  milk  of  Umu,  as 
before. 

2.  I'rom  NITEOBENZOL  :  —  a.  (Zinin.)  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzol,  after  satu- 
ration with  ammonia,  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  until,  after  some  hours,  a 
precipitation  of  sulphur  tikes  place ;  tlie  brown 
liquid  is  then  repeatedly  saturated  with  fresh 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  until  no  more  sulphur 
separates,  the  reaction  being  aided  by  occasion- 
ally heating  or  distilling  the  mixture ;  an  excess 
of  acid  is  next  added,  and,  after  filtering  the 
liquid,  and  the  removal  of  the  alcohol  and 
unaltered  nitrobenzol  by  ebullition  or  dis- 
tillation, the  residuum  is  lastly  distilled  with 
caustic  potash,  in  excess.  The  aniline  found 
in  the  receiver  may  be  rendered  quite  pure  by 
forming  it  into  oxalate  of  aniline,  repeat- 
edly crystallising  the  salt  from  alcohol,  and 
finally  distilling  it  with  excess  of  caustic 
potassa,  as  before. 

The  following  is  a  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient process;  and  probably  the  best,  or 
one  of  the  best,  that  has  yet  been  invented  for 
obtaining  aniline : — 

b.  (M.  Bechamps.)  From  nitrobenzol  dis- 
tilled  along  with  basic  protacotate  of  iron ;  or, 
what  is  better,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  iron- 
filings,  2  parts,  and  acetic  acid,  1  part,  with 
about  an  equal  volume  of  nitrobenzol,  the 
reaction  being  assisted,  whenever  the  efferves- 
cence flags,  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat.  The  liquor  found  in  the  receiver  consists 
of  aniline  and  water,  from  which  the  first, 
forming  the  lower  portion,  is  obtained,  after 
sufincient  repose  in  a  separator ;  or  more 
easily,  by  adding  a  very  little  ether,  which  by 
dissolving  in  the  aniline,  causes  it  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  when  it  is  at  once  decanted.  A  very 
spacious  glass  or  earthenware  retort  must  be 
employed  in  the  process,  as  the  mass  swells  up 
violently;  and  it  must  be  connected  with  the 
receiver,  on  the  small  scale,  by  means  of  a 
Liebig's  condenser,  and,  on  the  large  scale, 
by  an  ordinary  worm-pipe  and  tub,  kept 
in  good  action  by  a  sufficient  flow  of  cold 
water. 

The  apparatus  for  carrying  out  Bechamp's 
method  was  devised  by  Nicholson,  and  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  subjoined  plate. 

"  It  consists  essentially  of  a  cast-iron  cylin- 
der (a)  of  10  hectolitres  (220  gallons  (cubic 
capacity,     A  stout  iron  tube  is  fitted  to  this 
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vessel,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cy- 
linder. The  upper  part  of  this  tube  is  connected 
with  the  machinery  (a),  while  the  surface  of 
the  tube  is  fitted  with  steel  projections.  The 
tube  serves  to  admit  steam,  as  well  as  acting 
as  a 'stirring  apparatus.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
this  tube,  a  solid  iron  axle  is  employed,  and  in 
this  case  there  is  a  separate  steampipe  (d). 
Through  the  opening  at  K  the  materials  for 


mailing  aniline  are  put  into  the  apparatus, 
while  the  volatile  products  are  carried  off 
through  E.  H  serves  for  emptying  and  clean- 
ing the  apparatus.  The  S-shaped  tube  con- 
nected with  the  vessel  B  acts  as  a  safety  valve. 
When  it  is  intended  to  work  with  this  appa- 
ratus there  is  poured  into  it  through  E  10 
parts  of  acetic  acid  at  8°  B.  (sp.  gr.  I'OfiO), 
previously  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  of 
water ;  next  there  are  added  30  parts  of  iron 
filings,  or  cast-iron  borings,  and  125  parts  of 
nitrobenzol,  and  immediately  after  the  stirring 
apparatus  is  set  in  motion.  The  reaction 
ensues  directly,  and  is  attended  by  a  consider- 
able evolution  of  heat  and  vapours.  Gradually 
more  iron  is  added  until  the  quantity  amounts 
to  180  parts.  The  escaping  vapours  are  con- 
densed in  r,  and  the  liquid  condensed  in  B  is 
from  time  to  time  poured  back  into  the 
cylinder  A.  The  reduction  is  finished  after  a 
few  hours." 

3.  From  iNDiao : — Powdered  indigo  is  added 
to  a  boiling  and  highly  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  as  long  as  it  dissolves  and  hy- 
drogen gas  is  liberated  j  the  resulting  brown- 
ish-red liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residuum  is  submitted  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion in  a  retort,  which,  owing  to  the  intumes- 
etice  of  the  mass,  should  be  strong  and  spa- 
cious. The  ANILINE  is  found  in  the  receiver 
under  the  form  of  a  brownish  oil  mixed  with 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  b3'  separation  from  the 
latter,  and  subsequent  rectification,  is  obtained 
nearly  colourless.     It  may  be  further  purified, 


as  in  the  preceding   processes. — Prod.  18  to 
20J  of  the  indigo  employed. 

4.  By  fusing,  with  proper  precautions,  a  mix- 
ture of  isatine  and  hydrate  of  potassium  (both 
in  powder) ;  a  retort  connected  with  a  well- 
cooled  receiver,  being  employed  as  the  appa- 
ratus. Said  by  Profs  A.  W.  Hofmann  and 
Muspratt  to  be  "  the  most  eligible  process  for 
isolating"  aniline.' 

5.  From  anthranilic  acid  mixed  with  pow- 
dered glass  or  sand,  and  rapidly  heated  in  a 
retort. 

6.  By  t'-eating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
benzine  with  a  little  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

7.  By  heating  phenyl-alcohol  with  ammonia 
in  sealed  tubes. 

In  Ziniu's  process  the  nitrobenzol  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  the  solutioUj  after  the 
addition  of  ammonia,  is  saturated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  After  standing  some 
time  the  solution  deposits  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphur,  and  the  liquid  yields  aniline. 

Many  other  reducing  agents  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  conversion  of  nitrobenzol  into 
aniline,  such  as  arsenite  of  sodium,  powdered 
zinc,  &c.,  but  on  the  large  scale  they  have  all 
been  found  inferior  to  the  process  of  Bechamp. 
Kremer's  process  consists  in  heating  one  part 
of  nitrobenzol  in  a  proper  apparatus  with  five 
of  water  and  two  and  a  half  of  zinc  dust. 
When  the  reaction  is  completed  the  aniline, 
amounting  to  about  65J  of  the  weight  of  the 
benzol,  is  distilled  ofi'  in  a  current  of  steam. 

Prop.,  ifc.  A  thin,  oily,  colourless  liquid, 
with  a  faintly  vinous  odour,  and  a  hot  and 
aromatic  taste ;  very  volatile  in  the  air ; 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether;  very  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  neutral 
to  ordinary  test-paper,  but  exhibiting  an  alka- 
line reaction  to  dahlia-petal  infusion  and 
paper;  dissolves  camphor,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus, and  coagulates  albumen;  possesses  a 
high  refractive  power;  and  precipitates  the 
oxides  of  iron,  zinc,  and  alumina,  from  solu- 
tions of  their  salts,  and  neutralises  the  acids, 
like  ammonia.  With  the  acids  it  forms  nume- 
rous crystallisahle  compounds  of  great  beauty, 
and  which  are  easily  ibrmed,  and  are  precisely 
analogous  to  the  corresponding  salts  of  am- 
monia. These,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  acquu'ed 
a  rose  colour,  in  many  cases  gradually  passing 
into  brown.  Its  boiling-point  is  359°  to  360° 
Fahr. ;  sp.'  gr.  1-028. 

Tests. — 1.  Chromic  acid  gives  a  deep 
greenish  or  bluish-black  precipitate  with  ani- 
line and  its  salts: — 2.  Hypociilorite  of  lime 
strikes  an  extremely  beautiful  violet  colour, 
which  is.  soon  destroyed : — 3.  The  addition  of 
two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  anhydrous 
aniline  produces  a  fine  blue  colour,  which,  ou 
the  application  of  heat,  passes  into  yellow,  and 
a  violent  reaction  ensues,  sometimes  followed 
by  explosion : — 4.  With  bichloride  of  platinum 
it  yields  a  double  salt  (platino- chloride  of  ani- 
'  liluspiaU'}'Cliemi9try,'i,  699. 
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line)  analogous  to  the  like  suit  of  ammonia. 
These  reuctioDs  distinguish  it  from  all  otlier 
substances. 

Commercial  aniline  is  a  mixture  consisting 
in  great  part  of  aniline,  paratoluidine  (solid), 
and  orthotoluidine  in  variable  proportions.  In 
addition  it  contains  small  amounts  of  metato. 
luidine,  nitrobenzol,  oduiine,  tic,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidine.  These  ani- 
lines are  obtained  from  a  portion  of  the  light 
coal-tar  naphtha  boiling  between  certain  tem- 
peratures, by  treating  it  first  with  nitric  acid 
to  convert  it  into  the  nitro-compounds,  and 
then  reducing  those  with  iron  and  acetic  acid, 
as  already  described  under  Becbamp's  process. 
It  is  very  plain  that  as  the  coal-tar  naphtha 
contains  variable  proportions  of  benzol  and 


tolaidine,  the  resulting  product  must  also  vary 
in  the  quantities  of  aniline  and  tolaidine  it 
will  contain.  In  order  to  distinguish  be- 
tween various  samples  of  commercial  aniline, 
Reimann  submits  them  to  fractional  distilla- 
tion and  compares  the  results.  He  places 
100  c.c.  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  in  a  retort 
fitted  with  a  thermometer  and  heated  by 
means  of  an  oil  bath.  I'be  liquid  as  it  distils 
is  received  in  a  narrow  graduated  cylinder, 
and  the  amount  that  passes  over  between 
every  5°  C.  (9°  F.)  is  noted. 

In  order  to  obtain  standards  for  comparison 
he  first  distilled  a  sample  of  light  aniline,  or 
kuphaniline,  as  lie  terms  it,  then  one  of  heavy 
aniline  or  baraniline ;  afterwards  mixtures  of 
the  two  in  varying  proportions.  In  the  aoconi- 
punying  table  the  results  are  given. 
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To  ascertain  the  quality  of  any  sample  it  is 
only  necessary  to  distil  it  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  compare  the  results  with  those 
in  the  above  table.' 

(For  further  information  consult  Wagner's 
'  Chemical  Technology,'  Calvert's  •  Dyeing  and 
Calico  Printing,'  edited  by  Stenhouso  and 
Groves ;  Crooke's  '  Practical  Handbook  of 
Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,'  Ure's  Dictionary, 
edited  by  Hunt.) 

Uses,  Sec.  Chiefly  in  dyeing,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  colouring  matter  of  various  rich 
shades  of  purple  and  violet,  some  approaching 
pink,  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  j  and  of  a 
splendid  crimson,  by  the  action  of  various 
oxidising  agents.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the 
celebrated  new  dyes  for  silks  lately  patented  by 
Mr  W.  H.  Perkin,  and  others,  and  which  are 
not  only  more  delicate  and  goigeous  in  tint,  but 
also  more  permanent,  than  any  produced  by 
other  substances. 

Besides  numerous  salts,  various  substitution 
compounds  of  aniline  have  been  formed,  all  of 
which  possess  vast  scientific  interest,  and 
several  are  likely  to  prove  of  importance  in  the 
arts.  See  Dteing,  Indigo,  Tab  Colours, 
&c.  (also  below.) 

Aniline,  Chro'mates  of.  Frep.  1.  (nbuibal 
CHBOMAXB.)  From  sulphate  or  oxalate  of 
aniline  and  chroinate  of  potash,  by  double 
decomposition. 

2.  (DiOHBO'MiTB :  —  Mr    W.    H.    Perkin.) 


Sulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
in  equivalent  quantities,  are  separately  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  solutions,  after  being  mixed, 
are  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours.  The 
whole  is  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the 
black  precipitate  which  forms  is  washed  and 
dried.  It  is  next  digested  in  coal-tar  naphtha 
( — ?  benzol),  to  extract  a  brown  resinous  sub- 
stance; after  which  it  is  digested  in  alcohol, 
to  dissolve  out  the  colouring  matter  (bichbo- 
MATB  OP  anilinb),  which  is  left  behind  on 
distilling  off  the  spirit,  as  u  coppery  friable 
mass.     Patented. 

Aniline,  Cy'anide  of.     Benzonitrile. 

AniUne,  Ox'alate  of.  (C^HjlH )^Cfit.  Ob- 
tained by  saturating  an  alcoliolic  solution  of 
o.xalic  acid  with  aniline;  the  salt  separating  as 
a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  very  soluble  in  hot 
water ;  much  less  so  in  cold  water ;  only 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  and  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  may  be  crystallised  from  hot  water 
or  boiling  alcohol.  Used  chiefly  to  form  other 
salts. 

Aniline,  Sul'phate  of.  (C5H7N)2SO<.  Pre- 
pared by  saturating  aniline  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  gently  evaporating  the  liquid 
until  the  salt  separates.  By  re-solution  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  it  crystallises  out,  as  the  liquor 
cools,  under  the  form  of  very  beautiful  colour- 
less plates,  of  a  silvery  lustre.  It  is  freely 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  hot  alcohol ;  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol;  and  insoluble  in  ether. 
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It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
new  aniline  dyes. 

ANIMAI'CUIE  (-kule).  [Eng.,  Pr.;  pi. 
animarcules.]  Syn.  Ahimai'cultjm  (pi.,  ani- 
mal'eula'),  L.j  Thieeohen,  Ger.  In  zoology 
and  physiology,  a  microBCopic  animal,  or  one  so 
extremely  small,  that  it  is  either  invisible,  or 
not  distinctly  disoernible,  without  the  aid  of 
a  lens  or  microscope;  more  especially  one  that 
is  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  "A  mite 
was  anciently  thought  the  limit  of  littleness ; 
hut  there  are  animals  27,000,000  of  times 
smaller  than  a  mite."  A  thousand  millions  of 
some  of  the  animalcnla  found  in  common  water 
are  said  to  be  collectively  of  less  hulk  than  a 
single  grain  of  sand;  yet  their  numbers  are 
so  prodigious  as  sometimes  to  give  the  fluid 
they  inhabit  a  pale  red  or  yellow  tinge.  The 
milt  of  a  single  codfish  is  said  to  contain 
more  of  these  minute  animals  than  there 
are  people  in  the  whole  earth.  Animalcnla 
were  first  scientifically  observed  by  Leuwen- 
hoek  about  the  year  1677.  Assisted  by  the 
microscope  he  unveiled,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world  for  future  naturalists  and  microscopists 
to  explore. 

"  Take  any  drop  of  water,"  says  Professor 
Eymer  Jones,  "from  our  rivers,  from  our 
lakes,  or  from  the  vast  ocean  itself,  and  place 
it  under  the  microscope ;  you  will  find  therein 
countless  living  beings  moving  therein  in  all 
directions  with  considerable  swiftness,  appa- 
rently gifted  with  sagacity,  for  they  readily 
elude  each  other  in  the  active  dance  they  keep 

up Increase  the  power  of  your 

glasses,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  inhabiting 
the  same  drop,  other  animals  compared  to 
which  the  former  were  elephantine  in  their 
dimensions,  equally  vivacious  and  equally 
gifted.  Exhaust  the  art  of  the  optician,  strain 
your  eyes  to  the  utmost,  until  the  aching  sense 
refuses  to  perceive  the  little  quivering  move- 
ment that  indicates  the  presence  of  life,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  have  not  exhausted 
nature  in  the  descending  scale." 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
modern  science  must  be  reckoned  that  of  fossil 
animalcules  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  the 
principal  part  of  extensive  strata.  This  dis- 
covery is  due  to  Ehrenberg,  who  found  the 
Polierschiefer  (the  polishing  slate  or  tripoli) 
of  Bilin  to  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the 
siliceous  shields  of  a  minute  fossil  animalcule, 
the  length  of  one  of  which  is  about  ^J^th  of 
a  line,  so  that  about  23,000,000  of  animalcules 
must  have  gone  to  form  a  cubic  line,  and 
4.1,000,000,000  to  form  a  cubic  inch  of  the 
rock.  Ehrenberg  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  formation  of  similar  strata  in  deposits  of 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  marshes,  the 
mud  swarming  with  living  animalcules,  pro- 

^  Afflimalcula  for  fche  plural,  sometimes  heard  and  met 
vitb,  is  a  barbarism  ;  yet  one  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
vulgar,  for  we  find  it  in  Vincent's  edition  of  Haydn's 
admirable  *  Diet,  of  Dates,'  not  merely  twice,  or  oflener, 
in  the  text,  but -as  a  '  tiUe-word;'  and'  also  in  some  otlier 
works  where  w«  migkt  least  expect  it. 


bably  in  their  turn  to  be  fossilised.  The  berg- 
mehl,  or  mountain  meal  of  Sweden  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  which  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  article  of  food,  is  entirely  composed  of  the 
remains  of  animalcules;  not  merely,  however, 
of  their  siliceous  shields,  for  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  dry  animal  matter. 
Some  animalcules  prefer  waters  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  their  death  gives  rise  to  an 
ochreous  substance  in  which  iron  is  a  principal 
ingredient. 

AU'IME  (an'-im-e).  [Eng.,  L.,  Sp.J  Syn. 
GUM-AN'IME,  A.-EBS'IN  ;  ANIME,  Fr. ;  ANIMB- 
HAEZ,    KOUEBAEILIHABZ,    Ger.  J     CotTEBAEIl, 

Jtttaiba,  Nat.  A  pale  brownish-yellow, 
transparent,  brittle  resin,  which  exudes  from 
the  hymentBa  courharil  (Linn.)  or  locust-tree, 
the  h.  martiana,  and  other  species  of  hymensea 
growing  in  tropical  America.  It  contains 
about  '2^  of  volatile  oil,  which  gives  it  an 
agreeable  odour ;  melts  without  decomposition ; 
is  (nearly)  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  caout- 
choucine,  but  forms  a  gelatinous  mass  in  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  (Ure.)  It  burns  readily, 
emitting  a  very  fragrant  smell.  Sp.  gr.  1-054 
to  1057. 

Uses,  (Sfc.  As  a  fumigation  in  spasmodic 
asthma ;  in  solution  as  an  embrocation ;  and 
in  powder  as  a  substitute  for  gum  guaiacum. 
In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  employed  to  make 
varnishes  and  pastilles  (which  see), 

AN'IOir  (-y'iin — Br.,  We. ;  a-ni'-iiii— Smart). 
Literally,  'upward  going ;'  in  electro'chemistry, 
a  substance  which  is  evolved  from  the  surface 
where  the  electrical  current  is  supposed  to  enter 
the  electrolyte;  an  electro-negative  body,  or 
one  which  passes  to  the  positive  pole,  or  anode, 
in  electrolysis,  as  opposed  to  a  CATloir.  See 
Anode,  Ions,  &c. 

AN ISATED.  Syn.  Anisa'tus,  L.  ;  Anis£, 
Fr.  In  pharmacy,  the  art  of  the  liqucui-iste, 
confectioner,  &c.,  applied  to  articles  or  pre- 
parations impregnated  or  flavoured  with  ani- 
seed. 

AN'ISE  (-is).  Syn.  Ani'stjm,  Pimpinei.'ia 
A.  (Linn.),  A.  offioina'le,  L.  ;  Anis,  Fr. ; 
Anis,  Gemeinee  Anis,  Ger.  An  annual  plant 
of  the  nat.  ord.  Umbelliferaj  (DC).  Sab., 
Egypt,  Scio,  and  the  Levant;  hut  largely 
cultivated  in  Malta,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
various  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  "  A 
considerable  quantity  is  cultivated  at  Mitcham, 
in  Surrey,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  rectifiers 
of  British  spirits."  (Stephenson.)  Fi-uit,  ani- 
seed.     (See  below.) 

AN'ISEED.  Syn.  Ak'isb,  An'ise-seed; 
Sem'ina  ani'si,  Peuc'tus  a.,  L.  ;  Anis,  A. 
TBAi,  Geainbs  d'anis,  Sbmehoe  d'anis,  Fr. ; 
Ahis,  Akisamen,  Ger. ;  Anis,  Sp. ;  Anice,  It. 
The  aromatic  fruit  or  seed  of  the  pimpinella 
aniswm  JM&t  noticed. 

Prop.,  Uses,  (Sfc.  Its  aromatic  properties 
depend  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil.  The. 
seed  and  oil,  and  a  spirit  and  a  water  prepared 
from  them,  are  ofiicinal  in  the  phariuacopoeias. 
Both  the  seed  and  its  preparations  are  reputed 
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(timulant,  stomachic,  carminative,  pectoral, 
diuretic,  and  einincnngogue.  They  are  com- 
monly naed  to  relieve  flatulence  and  colicky 
paina,  and  to  prevent  the  griping  effects  of 
certain  cathartics;  and  they  have  long  heen 
popular  remedies  for  coughs,  colds,  and  other 
brenth  ailments.  They  are  esteemed  especially 
useful  in  warming  the  stomach  and  expelling 
wind,  particalarly  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood; the  distilled  or  flavoured  water  being 
usually  employed.  Nurses  also  take  the  latter 
to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk,  to  which  it 
lit  length  imparts  its  peculiar  odour  and 
flavour.  In  veterinary  practice  the  powdered 
seed  is  used  as  a  carminative,  pectoral,  and 
corroborant.  The  essential  oil  is  said  to  bo 
poieonous  to  pigeons.  (Vogel ;  Hillefield.) 
Aniseed  is  principally  used  to  flavour  liqueurs, 
sweetmeats,  and  confectionery. — Dose  (of  tlie 
powder),  1 0  gr.  to  1  or  2  dr. ;  for  a  horse,  i  to 
1  oz. ;  cattle,  }  to  2  ox, 

Pur.,^c.  Powdered  aniseed  is  nearly  always 
adulterated,  the  adulterant  being  generally 
linseed  meal.  Sometimes,  as  for  tlie  horse, 
the  latter  is  entirely  substituted  for  it,  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  aniseed  being  added  to  give  it 
smell.  The  adulteration  is  not  readily  detected 
by  the  uninitiated,  owing  to  the  strong  odour 
of  aniseed;  but  readily  by  the  microscope.  The 
fruit  of  myrrhis  odorata  (sweet  cicily),  and  of 
iUicium  anisattim  (star-anise),  also  possess  the 
odour  and  flavour  of  common  aniseed;  indeed, 
most  of  the  essential  oil  now  sold  as  '  oil  of 
aniseed '  is  star-anise  oil.  See  Liqueubs,  Oim, 
Spieits,  Watees,  &o. 

Anise,  Star'.  The  fruit  or  seed  of  ilWcium 
anisa'tum  (Linn.),  an  evergreen  tree  growing 
in  Japan  and  China.  The  odour  and  proper- 
ties of  both  the  seed  and  oil  greatly  resemble 
those  of  common  anise.  They  are  both  em- 
ployed by  the  liqucuristo.  See  Aniseed 
labovfi),  &c. 

ANISETTE'  (Sn-iz-Sf).  [Fr.]  Aniseed 
cordial.     See  Ltqueuks. 

ANISOCHILUS  CAENOSUW.  Nat.  or.ler 
LABlATiE.  An. Indian  plimt.  It  is  stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  and  expectorant ;  is  used  in  quinsy, 
and  by  the  native  doctors  of  Travancore  in 
catarrhal  affections.  Dr  Bidie,  an  Indian 
prai^titioner,  characterises  it  as  a  mild  stimu- 
lating expectorant,  and  as  such  particularly 
useful  in  the  coughs  of  childhood.  Its  pro- 
perties depend  upon  a  volatile  oil. 

ANISOMELES  HALABAEICA.  An  Indinn 
plant.  Nat.  order  Labiate;.  Few  plants  are 
held  in  higher  esteem,  or  more  frequently  em- 
ployed iu  native  practice  iu  Southern  India, 
than  this.  An  infusion  made  of  the  leaves  is 
very  generally  used  in  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  cntarrhul  complaints,  and 
intermittent  fevers. 

Dr  Wright  says  that  in  addition  to  its  in- 
ternal use  in  the  case  of  fevers,  patients  are 
made  to  inhale  the  vapour  of  a  hot  infusion, 
so  as  to  induce  copious  diaphoresis.  An  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves  is  reported  to  be  power- 


fully diaphoretic,  and  to  have  been  found  very 
useful  in  the  low  coutinnous  fevers  of  the 
natives.  An  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  leaves  is  likewise  stated  to  be  an  effectual 
external  application  in  rheumatism. 

ANI'SUM.    Aniseed. 

ANNEAL'ING.  S</«.  NEALnfGt§ ;  Le 
EEOUIT,  Fr. ;  Das  anlassek,  Ger.  The  art  of 
tempering  by  heat :  appropriately,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  glass,  porcelain,  Ac,  are 
rendered  less  frangible,  and  metals  which 
have  become  brittle  by  fusion,  or  long-con- 
tinued hammering,  again  rendered  tough  and 
malleable. 

Glass  vessels,  and  other  articles  of  glass,  are 
annealed  by  being  placed  in  an  oven  or 
apartment  near  the  furnaces  at  which  they 
are  formed,  culled  the  '  leer,'  wheie  they  are 
allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  the  process  being 
prolonged  in  proportion  to  their  bulk. 

Steel,  iron,  and  other  metals  are  annealed  by 
heating  them  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly 
on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  or  in  any  other 
suitable  place,  unexposed  to  the  cold.  Ste^l  is 
also  annealed  by  being  made  red-hot,  and  in 
that  state  is  placed  in  a  heap  of  dry  saw-dust 
till  cold,  when  it  will  be  found  quite  soft. 

Cast-iron  is  rendered  tough  and  malleable, 
without '  puddling,'  by  embedding  it  in  ground 
charcoal  or  hiematite,  and  thus  protected, 
keeping  it  exposed  at  a  high  temperature  for 
several  hours,  after  which  the  whole  is  allowed 
to  cool  very  slowly. 

Prince  Rupert's  drop  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  example  of  unannealed  glass,  and  common 
cast-iron  of  unannealed  metals,  to  which  heads 
the  reader  is  referred. 

ANNOT'TA.  S</n.  Anot'to,  Annat'to,  An- 
nat'ta  ;  Aenat'to,  Aenot'to,  &c.  ;  Oelea'- 
NA,  Tee'ea  o.*,  Ac,  L.  ;  RoncoL,  Rocou, 
Kouoou,  Fr. ;  Oeleans,  Ger.  A  colouring 
matter  forming  the  outer  pellicle  of  the  seeds 
of  the  bix'a  oreila'na  (Linn.),  an  exogenous 
evergreen  tree,  common  in  Cayenne  and  some 
other  parts  of  tropical  America,  and  now  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  both  the  E.  and  W. 
Indies.  It  is  usually  obtained  by  macerating 
the  crushed  seeds  or  seed-pods  in  water  for 
several  weeks,  ultimately  allowing  the  pulp  to 
subside,  which  is  then  boiled  in  coppers  to  a 
stiff'  paste,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  t^ometimes 
a  little  oil  is  added  in  making  it  up  into  cakes 
or  lumps.  A  better  method  is  that  proposed 
by  Leblond,  in  which  the  crushed  seeds  are 
simply  exhausted  by  washing  them  in  water 
( — ?  alkalised),  from  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of  vine- 
gar or  lemon-juice;  the  precipitate  being  sub- 
sequently collected,  and  either  boiled  up  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  or  drained  in  bags  and 
dried,  as  is  practised  with  indigo.  Annotta  so 
prepared  is  said  to  be  four  times  as  valuable  as  ■ 
made  by  the  old  process. 

Prop.  Good  annotta  is  of  a  brilliant  red 
colour;  brighter  in  the  middle  than  on  the 
outside;  feels  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch; 
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has  a  good  consistence,  and  a  strongly  charac- 
teristic but  not  a  putrid  smell.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water;  freely  soluble  lo  alcohol, 
ether,  oils,  and  fats,  to  each  of  which  it  imparts 
a  beautiful  orange  colour,  and  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions which  darken  it ;  acids  precipitate  it  of 
an  orange  red  hue ;  strong  sulphuric  acid  turns 
it  blue.  Its  mpst  important  property  is  the 
affinity  of  its  colouring  matter  for  the  fibres  of 
silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 

Fur.  Annotta  Is  very  frequently  adulterated ; 
indeed,  nearly  always  so.  To  what  extent  the 
sophistication  of  annotta  is  carried  may  be 
judged  from  the  statement  of  Mr  BJyth,  who 
says  that  on  examination  of  thirty-four  sam- 
ples of  various  kinds,  as  imported  and  obtained 
from  English  makers  and  as  purchased  from 
dealers,  he  found  only  two  that  were  genuine. 
As  annotta  is  often  used  to  give  colour  to 
different  articles  of  diet,  it  is  important  that 
it  should  be  as  pure  as  possible ;  otherwise  in- 
jurious effects  detrimental  to  health  may  be 
caused  by  partaking  of  any  food  to  which  it  is 
added.  How,  amongst  the  list  of  adulterants 
given  below  are  three,  at  least,  unmistakeable 
poisons,  viz.  red  lead,  orange  chrome,  and  sul- 
phate of  copper.  It  is  but  right  to  state  of 
the  first  of  these  substances  (red  lead)  that  Mr 
Blyth  says  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it 
is  now  employed  to  the  extent  it  formerly  was. 
He  also  ascribes  its  presence  in  annotta  to  the 
impure  Venetian  red  which  is  used,  the  em- 
ployment of  this  colour  being  a  necessity  be- 
cause of  the  large  quantities  of  flour  and  lime 
which  are  mixed  with  the  annotta,  which 
thereby  becomes  so  reduced  in  colour  that  it  is 
essential  to  have  recourse  to  salt,  alkalies,  and 
the  red  earths  to  restore  it  to  its  original  stan- 
daid.  The  adulterants  are  generally  uieal, 
flour,  or  farina,  and  often  chalk  or  gypsum, 
with  some  pearlash  and  oil,  or  even  soap,  to 
give  it  an  unctuous  character!  turmeric, Vene- 
tian red,  red  oclire,  orange  chrome,  or  even 
red  lead,  to  give  it '  colour;'  and  common  salt, 
and  sometimes  even  sulphate  of  copper,  to  pre- 
vent decomposition — the  last  two  being  poi- 
sonous. Sometimes  a,  little  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  also  added  to  it  to  improve  the  colour. 
When  quite  pure  it  contains  abuut  28J  of  re- 
sinous colouring  matter,  and  20J  of  colouring 
extractive  matter  (i)r  John),  and  should  leave 
only  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  residuum 
after  digestion  in  alcohol,  whilst  the  ash  re- 
sulting trom  its  incineration  should  not  exceed 
li  to  24.  The  quantity,  colour,  &c.,  of  the 
ash  will  give  an  easy  clue  to  tlie  inorganic 
adulterants,  if  any  are  present,  which  may  be 
then  followed  up  by  a  cliemical  examination. 
The  presence  of  red  lead  may  be  detected  by 
heating  it  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  the  re- 
ducing flame  of  the  blowpipe,  by  which  a  small 
bead  of  metallic  lead  will  be  obtained.  If  it 
contains  chalk,  ochre,  gypsum,  &c.,  the 
undissolved  residuuui  of  the  washed  ash  gives 
the  amount  of  the  adulteration  (nearly ). 

Microscopical  Mxaiiduation  of  Annotta. — 


When  annotta  is  subjected  to  a  microscopical ' 
examination  the  outer  red  portion  will  be 
found  to  present  an  almost  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance, whilst  the  suifaceof  tne  seed  proper 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of  nairow  or  elougated 
cells  or  fibres  disposed  in  a  vertical  direction, 
while  the  inner  white  portion  will  be  seen  to 
be  made  up  of  cells  filled  with  starch  corpus- 
cles, well  defined,  of  medium  size,  and  resem- 
bliug  in  the  elongated  and  stellate  hilum  the 
starch  granules  of  the  pea  and  bean. 

When  the  annotta  is  manufactured,  antt  an 
unadulterated  sample  is  examined,  but  little 
structure  is  met  with.  Portions  of  the  outer 
cells  may  be  seen ;  and  in  those  samples 
which  in  the  cour.-e  of  their  preparation  have 
not  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling 
water,  a  few  starch  granules  may  be  observed. 

Sinc6  annotta,  when  manufactured,  presents 
so  few  evidences  of  structure,  we  are  easily 
able,  with  the  microscope  at  our  command,  to 
detect  the  presence  of  most  foreign  vegetable 
substances.  These  consist  of  turmeric  powder, 
wheat,  rye  and  bailey  starch,  and  sago  flours. 
The  salt  and  alkali  present  in  the  fraudulent 
an  notta  generally  greatly  alter  th  e  appearance  of 
the  turmeric.  Most  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  cells  is  discharged,  so  that  the  starch  cor- 
puscles contained  within  them  become  visible. 
Loose  starch  grauules  of  turmeric  may  also  be 
frequently  seen,  and  in  a  much  enlarged  con- 
dition, Orting  to  the  action  of  the  alkali  upon 
them. 

The  following  process  for  conducting  the 
assay  of  annotta  is  given  by  Mr  IJlyth : — 

"  In  order  to  estimate  the  commercial  value 
and  detect  adulteration  in  a  sample,  the 
quickest  and  best  way  is  the  following :  Weigh 
accurately  a  gramme  in  a  small  platinum  disn; 
dry  in  the  water-bath  for  a  couiile  of  bom's, 
then  weigh;  the  loss  is  the  water.  Finely 
powder,  and  digest  it  for  some  hours  in  alco- 
hol ;  then  boil,  tilter  and  treat  with  successive 
portions  of  alcohol  until  allthecolouring-matter 
is  dissolved ;  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  don-n 
and  weigh;  the  result  is  the  resin.  The  iii- 
soluble  portion  will  in  a  good  commercial  spe- 
cimen consist  of  woody  matter,  extractive, 
gluten,  &c.  i'orthe  ash  neigh  another  gramme 
in  a  platinum  dish;  dry  for  a  short  time  over 
the  water-bath;  then  powder  aud  burn  until 
it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  It  is  prudent  to  fuse 
a  little  on  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  soda 
betbre  the  blow-pipe  before  burning  it  in  a 
platinum  vessel,  as  there  may  be  lead  in  the 
annotta.  The  ash  should  then  be  submitted 
to  the  various  reagents  in  order  to  detect  lime, 
alumina,  &c.  A  correct  determination  of  ash 
and  resin  is  all  that  ia  required  to  definitely 
pronounce  upon  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the 
samples." 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  a  fair  com- 
mercial Eamplo : — 

Tho  sample  was  in  the  form  of  a  paste, 
colour  deep  red,  odour  peculiar,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable. 
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Water 242 

Kisinuus  colouriug  matter      .  28°3 

A»l> 22-5 

Starch  and  extractive  matter  24"5 

1000 
The  following  is  nn  analysis  of  an  adul- 
terated specimen.  The  sample  was  in  a  hard 
cake  of  a  brown  colour,  with  the  maker's  name 
stamped  upon  It,  and  marked  "  patent;"  tex- 
ture bard  and  leathery,  odour  disagreeable  : 

Water 13-4 

Resin 110 

Ash,  consisting  of  iron,  chalk, 

salt,  alumina,  silica    .     ,     .     48'3 
Extractive  matter     ....     27'3 

100-0 

Thus,  in  the  one  the  resin  was  2S4,  the  ash 
22 ;  in  the  other  the  resin  was  only  11§,  the 
nsh  no  less  than  48J. 

Vsei),  S(e.  To  colour  varnishes  and  lacquers  ; 
as  a  pigment  for  painting  velvet  and  transpa- 
rencies ;  as  a  colouring  matter  for  cheese  (1  oz. 
to  1  cvit.  of  curd),  for  which  purpose  it  is  not 
injurious,  if  pure ;  and  as  a  dye-stuff  for  cotton, 
silk,  and  wool,  particularly  the  second,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  beautiful  orange-yellow 
hue,  the  shade  of  which  may  be  varied  from 
'  aurora '  to  deep  orange  by  using  difftrcnt 
proportions  of  pearlash  with  the  water  it  is 
dissolved  in,  and  by  applying  different  mor- 
dants before  putting  it  into  the  dye-bath,  or 
different  rinsing  liquids  afterwards.  The  hues 
thus  imparted  arc,  however,  all  mure  or  less 
fugitive. 

Annotta  Cake.  Sgn.  Flao  annotta  ;  Ob- 
lea'na  in  ro'Liis,  L.  From  Cayenne  j  bright 
yellow,  firm  and  soft  to  the  touch;  in  square 
cakes,  weighing  2  or  3  lbs.  each. 

Annotta  Egg.  Sitn.  LtJMi' annotta  ;  On- 
lba'na  in  o'vtJLis,  L.     Generally  inferior. 

Annotta,  Eng'lish.  Syn.  Tkade  a..  Re- 
ditced'  a.  ;  Obiba'na  ekdito'ta,  L.  a  frau- 
dulent mess  commonly  prepared  from  egg  or 
flag  annotta,  gum  tragacanth,  flour,  or  farina, 
chiilk,  soap,  train-oil,  Venetian  red,  or  bole, 
common  salt,  water,  mixed  by  heat  in  a  copper 
jian,  and  formed  into  rolls.  Sold  for  genuine 
aunotta,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  inferior  quality  and  its  partial  solubility 
in  alcohol. 

Annotta,  Liq'uid.  See  Soltttion  of  Annot- 
ta (iciofo). 

Annotta,  Pn"rified.    See  Oeblline. 

Annotta  Roll.  Syn.  Ohlea'na  in  eot'ulis, 
O.  IN  BAo'ULia,  L.  From  the  Brazils ;  hard, 
dry,  brown  outside,  yellow  within.  When 
pure,  this  is  the  variety  most  esteemed,  and 
the  one  preferred  for  colouring  cheese. 

Annotta,  Soln'tion  of.  Syn.  Essence  oe  An- 
notta, Extract  of  a.,  Annotta-dte,  &c.  j 
Solu'tio  oulea'nj,  Exteac'tum  o.,  &c.,  L. 
A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  equal  parts  of 
annotta  and  pearlash,  the  whole  being  heated 
or  boiled  together  until   the  ingredients  are 


dissolved.  Sold  in  bottles.  See  Annotta 
(above).  Nankeen  Dye,  &e. 

ANNUALS.  Plants  which  bear  flowers  and 
fruit  in  the  same  year  when  raised  from  seed. 

AN'O-.  [Gr.]  In  composition,  upwards, 
&c. ;  as  in  anocatliar'tic  (emetic). 

AN'ODE.  Literally,  '  upward  way ; '  in 
electro-chemistry,  the  '  way  in,'  or  that  by 
which  the  electric  current  is  supposed  to 
enter  substances  through  which  it  passes,  as 
opposed  to  the  cathode,  or  that  by  which 
it  goes  out ;  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic 
battery. 

^  AH'ODTNE  (-dine).  Syn.  Ano'dtncs  (-din- 
US-),  L. ;  Anodin,  fy.;  Schmerzstillshd, 
Uer.     That  allays  pain;  soothing;  atalgic. 

Anodynes.  Syn.  Ano'dyka  (8ing.,ano'd)'- 
num),  L. ;  Anodins,  Remedes  a..,  Fr.  In  madi- 
cine  and  pharmacy,  substances  and  agents 
which  allay  pain.  Some  (as  the  faeegobics) 
act  by  actually  assuaging  pain ;  others  (h;p- 
NOTics)  by  inducing  sleep;  whilst  a  third 
class  (naeootios)  give  ease  by  stuiielying  the 
senses,  or  by  lessening  the  susceptibility  to  pain. 
Among  the  principal  anodynes  are  opium,  mor- 
phia, henbane,  camphor  ether,  chloroform, 
chloral  hydrate,  and  other  medicines  of  the 
like  kind;  to  which  must  be  added  spirituous 
liquors,  wines,  and  the  stronger  varieties  of 
malt  liquor.  "  The  frequent  use  of  anodynes 
begets  the  necessity  of  their  continuance." 
(W.  Cooley.) 

Anodyne,  In'fantile  (-He).  Syn.  Ano'dtncm 
infAn'tile  (-til-e),  L.  I'rep.  Take  of  syrup 
of  poppies,  1  oz. ;  aniseed-water,  3  oz. ;  French 
brandy,  J  oz.  (or  rectified  spirit,  i  oz.);  cal- 
cined magnesia, ^oz. ;  mix.  An  excellent  ano- 
dyne and  antacid  for  infants. — Dose.  A  small 
teaspounf  ul  as  required. 

AMODYN  (Miiller,  Berlin.)  Chiefly  for 
rheumatic  pains,  toothache,  &c.  Oil  of  rose- 
mary, 30  drops  ;  oil  of  thyme,  10  drops  ;  cam- 
phor, 5  grms. ;  spirit  of  ammonia,  12  grms. ; 
spirit,  60  grms.     (Hager.) 

AHODYN'IA  (-din'-y'S).  Freedom  from 
pain;  anfesthesia. 

AN'OKEXy.  Syn.  Anorex'ia,  L.;  Ano- 
eexie,  Fr.,  Ger.  In  pathology,  want  of,  or 
morbidly  diminished  appetite,  without  loath- 
ing of  food.  It  is  usually  symptomatic  of 
other  affections.    See  Appetite,  Dtspepsia, 

ANOSMIN  FOOT  POWDEE  (Dr  Oscar  Ber- 
nar,  Vienna).  "  An  unfailing  remedy  for 
sweaty  feet  and  bad  odour  of  the  feet."  Pow- 
dered alum,  21  parts ;  maize  meal,  1  part. 
(Hager.) 

ANOSMDr  FOOT  WATER  (Knch),  for  a 
similar  purpose.  An  aqueous  solution  of  tar- 
fisric  flcid 

AN0ZABAGIiI0NE(-bal-y'O'-na.  Frep.  Put 
2  eggs,  3  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  2  small 
glassf  uls  of  sherry  or  marsala,  into  a  chocolate 
cup,  placed  in  boiling  water,  or  over  the  fire, 
and  keep  the  mixture  rapidly  stirred  until  it 
begins  to  rise  and  thicken  a  little ;  then  add 
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1  or  2  teaspoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water  or 
rose  water,  and  serve  it  up  in  wine-glasses. 
A  pleasant  Italian  domestic  remedy  for  a 
cold. 

ANT  (ant).  %«.  Emm'et, Pis'MrEE*!  (piz'-)j 
FoEMl'OA,  L.J  PoUBMl,  Fr. ;  Ambise,  Ger.; 
.Smet,  Sax.  This  well-lcnown  little  insect 
belongs  to  the  family  formfcidaj,  and  the  order 
hymenop'tera.  Like  the  bee,  it  is  a  social 
animal,  lives  in  communities  which  may  be 
compared  to  well-regulated  republics,  and  is  of 
three  sexes — male,  female,  neuter.  Those 
belonging  to  the  last  alone  labour  and  take 
care  of  the  ova  and  young.  The  red  ant  con- 
tains roBMic  ACID  (acid.of  ants),  and  a  pecu- 
liar EESIHOUS  oili.  Both  of  these  may  be 
obtained  by  maceration  in  rectified  spirit.  A 
tincture  so  prepared,  and  flavoured  with  aro- 
matics,  constitntes  Hoffman's  Eiu  de  Magna- 
nimity, once  greatly  esteemed  as  an  aphro- 
disiac. See  FoBMioA,  Fokmio  Acid,  Fob- 
MTLE,  &c. 

ANTACID  (-tas'-id).  Si/n.  Antac'idus,  L.;. 
Antaoide,  &c.,  Pr.  j  Saubetiloend,  &c., 
Ger.  An  agent  which  neutralises  acids  or 
removes  acidity.     (See  below.) 

ANTACIDS  (-tas'-idz).  Syn.  Antao'ida, 
L. ;  Antacides,  &c.,  Pr.  Antacid  substances. 
In  medicine,  &c.,  substances  which  remove 
or  prevent  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  thus 
tend  to  relieve  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  and 
diarrhoea. 

The  principal  antacids  are  potassa,  soda,  am- 
monia, lime,  and  magnesia,  with  their  carbo- 
nates and  bicarbonates.  Ammonia  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  and  when  the  acidity  is 
conjoined  with  nausea  and  faintness,  or  is 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  nervous  de- 
rangement or  hysteria,  is  undoubtedly  thebest ; 
when  great  irritability  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  exist,  potash  is  to  be  preferred;  when 
the  acidity  is  accompanied  with  diarrha;a, 
carbonate  of  lime  (prepared  chalk),  lime-water, 
or  Carara-water ;  and  when  with  costiveness, 
maonesia.  They  maybe  advantageously  com- 
bined with  some  simple  aromatic,  as  ginger, 
cinnamon,  or  peppermint.  Their  preparation, 
doses,  administration,  &c.,  will  be  found  under 
each  in  its  alphabetical  place;  and  formulae 
containing  them,  under  Deaughts,  Lozenges, 
MiXTITBES,  &c. 

ANTAL'GICS  (-tal'-).  Syn.  Antal'gica,  L. 
Medicines  which  relieve  pain ;  anodynes. 

ANTAL'KALINES  (ant-al'-ka-linz).  Syn. 
Antalkali'na,  L.  Agents  or  medicines  which 
correct  alkalinity.  AH  the  acids  except  the 
carbonic  are  antalkaline. 

AN'TE-.  In  composition,  before,  contrary, 
opposite ;  generally  in  the  first  sense.  See 
Anti-. 

ANTEPIDEMICUm  UHIVERSAIE  (H.  Mul- 
ler,  Copenhagen).  "  A  valuable  universal  re- 
medy for  all  sorts  of  contagious  diseases  in 
man  or  domestic  animals."  A  fluid  like  water, 
with  a  weak,  almost  imperceptible,  odour  of 
acetic  ether.     Is  composed  of  spring  water,  in 


which  perhaps  two  or  three  drops  of  pure  car- 
bolic acid  are  dissolved,  and  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  ether  added  to  disguise  it.     (Hager.) 

ANTHELMIN'TICS,Antlielmiii'tMcs(-thel-). 
See  Vebmieuges  and  Wobms. 
AN'THIAEINE  (-in).  See  Anthieinb. 
ANTHOK'YAN.  Syn.  StJOC'us  vi'oia;  pbe- 
paba'tus,  L.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  sweet 
or  purple  violet  (vi'ola  odora'ta — Linn.),  de- 
fecated, gently  heated  in  glass  or  earthenware 
to  192°  Pahr.,  then  skimmed,  cooled,  and  fil- 
tered ;  a  little  rectified  spirit  is  next  added, 
and  the  following  day  the  whole  is  again  fil- 
tered. It  must  be  kept  well  corked,  and  in 
a  cool  situation. 

Uses,  Sfc.  Chiefly  to  make  syrup  of  violets, 
to  colour  and  flavour  liqueurs,  and  as  a  che- 
mical test.  The  London  druggists  obtain  it 
principally  from  ■Lincolnshire. 

AN'THONY'S  FIRE,  Saint  (-to-DJiz).  See 
Eetsipelas. 

ANTHOSENZ  (Dr  Hess,  Berlin).  General 
tonic  and  anodyne  balsam.  Oil  of  cloves,  4 
parts;  oil  of  geranium,  2  parts;  pineapple 
essence,-  1  part ;  spirit,  50  parts ;  coloured 
with  alkanet  root.     (Hager.) 

AN'THOTYPE.  See  Photogespht. 
ANTHRACENE.  C^Hio.  Anthracene  ir  one  of 
the  last  products  passing  over  in  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  coal-tar.  Dr  Calvert  says  it  is  "found 
most  abundantly  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
which  comes  over  between  the  temperature  at 
which  soft  pitch  is  produced  and  that  at  which 
hard  pitch  is  formed." 

Coal-  tar  contains  very  variable  quantities  of 
anthracene,  those  tars  procured  from  coals 
which  are  richest  in  naphtha  yielding  it  most 
abundantly.  The  coals  of  South  Staffordshire 
give  the  largest  yield,  whilst  the  Newcastle 
coals  give  very  little.  In  consequence  of  the 
solubility  of  anthracene  in  the  oily  hydrocar- 
bons which  accompany  it,  owing  to  "  slight 
elevation  of  temperature,  its  extraction  can 
only  be  carried  on  advantageously  in  cold 
weather." 

Gessert  prepares  anthracene  from  coal-tar 
as  follows  !  He  places  the  last  pasty  portions 
(the  '  green  grease')  of  the  coal-tar  distillation 
(which  must  not  be  carried  beyond  the  point 
at  which  white  pitch  is  formed)  first  in  a  cen- 
trifugal machine,  and  then  in  a  hydraulic 
press  at  40°,  or  subjects  the  mass  heated  to 
30° — 40  directly  to  pressure  in  a  filter  press. 
The  pressed  mass  consists  of  about  60^  of 
anthracene ;  for  further  purification  it  is 
boiled  with  light  tar-oil  or  petroleum  naph- 
tha, and  finally  heated  till  it  melts.  The 
residue  contains  95^  of  anthracene. 

The  following  method  for  the  purification 
of  crude  anthracene  contaminated  with  oily 
matters  is  by  SchuUer : — The  crude  anthra- 
cene is  carefully  heated  to  commencing  ebul- 
lition in  a  capacious  retort  connected  with  a 
tubulated  receiver  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
the  lower  aperture  of  which  is  closed  with  a 
fine  wire  sieve.     A  strong  current  of  air  is 
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tlion  blown  into  the  retort  with  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, whereby  the  nutbracene  is  driveu  over  in 
a  very  short  time  nearly  pure  and  dry,  and 
condenses  in  the  receiver  iis  a  faintly  yellowish 
chowy  miisa.  By  this  method  a  quantity  of 
antliraci-ne,  the  purification  of  which  by  re- 
crystallisation  Or  sublimation  would  take 
eiveral  days,  may  be  purified  in  as  many 
hours  J  moreover  it  is  obtained  in  a  pulverulent 
form,  in  which  it  is  very  readily  acted  on  by 
oxidising  agents.  Anthraquinone  prepared 
from  crude  anthracene  may  also  be  obtained 
by  this  method  in  the  form  of  a  light  yellow 
powder,  resembling  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Fritzsche  obtained  anthracene  in  crystals 
exhibiting  a  beautiful  violet  colour  by  exposing 
a  solution  of  anthracene  in  coal-tar  naphtha 
to  sunshine,  until  the  solution  became  colour- 
loss. 

Pure  anthracene  assumes  the  form  of  fluores- 
cent transparent  crystals,  consisting  of  four- 
or  six-sided  plates,  which  when  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light  are  of  a  very  pale  blue  colour,  but 
of  a  pale  virilet  by  reflected  light. 

The  process  for  obtaining  pure  anthracene 
is  a  very  troublesome  one.  Mr  Croolies 
says  : — "  A  trustworthy  method  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  pure  anthracene  either 
ill  commercial  anthracene  or  in  crude  green 
grease  is  the  following: — The  melting-point 
of  the  sample  in  question  is  first  determined. 
6  to  10  grammes  are  sufficient  for  the  operation. 
It  is  put  between  thick  folds  of  blotting  paper, 
and  phiced  under  a  press,  between  plates  which 
have  been  previously  warmed.  The  anthracene 
remaining  upon  the  paper  after  pressure  is 
weighed.  The  residue  after  it  has  been  boiled 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  filtered, 
washed  with  cold  alcohol  and  dried,  is  weighed 
IIS  pure  anthracene.  It  is  now  advisable  to 
determine  the  melting-point  of  the  purified 
product,  which  will  generally  be  210°  C." 
Anthracene  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  rather  more  so  in  ether  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  It  is  more  soluble  in  hot,  but 
less  so  in  cold  benzene.  Petroleum  boiling 
between  160°  and  195°  F.  dissolves  less  than 
benzene. 

"  Anthracene  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  green  colour,  and  forms 
conjugated  monsulpho  or  bisulpho-anthracene 
acid,  according  to  the  temperature  employed. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  give  rise  to  substitution 
products.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  it  with  great 
violence,  with  formation  of  anthraquinone, 
nitro-anthraquinone,  and  other  compounds 
according  to  the  temperature  and  proportion 
of  the  substances  taken.  With  picric  acid 
anthracene  forms  a  compound  crystallising  in 
very  bright  ruby-red  needles,  which  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  are  seen  to  be  prisms. 
To  prepare  it  a  saturated  solution  of  picric 
iicid  in  water  at  80°  F.  is  mixed  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  anthracene  in  boil- 
ing alcohol;  on  cooling  the  compound  is 
deposited    in   the  crystalline    state.      It    is 


rapidly  dioompODOtl  by  uu  excess  uf  alcohol 
into  pttric  acid  aud  anthracene,  the  solution 
assuming  a  yellow  tint.  This  reaction  can  be 
employed  to  distinguish  anthracene  from  naph- 
thalene and  other  hydrocarbons,  naphthalin 
under  similar  circumstances  forming  a  com- 
pound which  crystallises  in  fine  golden-yellow 
needles,  whilst  chrysene  gives  rise  to  clusters 
of  very  small  yellow  needles."  (Calvert's 
'  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,'  edited  by  Sten- 
house  and  Groves).  Another  characteristic:  of 
anthracene,  noticed  by  Fritzsche,  is  its  deport- 
ment under  the  microscope  with  a  solution  of 
binitro-anthraquinonk  In  benzene.  In  this 
reaction  fine  rhomboidal  scales  of  a  beautiful 
pink  colour  are  formed,  the  purity  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  colour  depending  on  the  purity 
of  the  anthracene. 

In  the  '  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.,*  vii,  274,  several 
reactions  by  which  anthracene  is  formed  are 
described  by  Berthelot,  as  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  other  hydrocarbons,  or  by  passing  the 
vapours  of  ethylene,  styrolene,  and  benzene 
through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  bright 
redness. 

A  great  number  of  products  are  procured 
from  anthracene,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  these  being  artificial  alizarin. 

See  Alizabin,  ABTirioiiL. 

AN'THEACITE  (site).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Si/n. 
AnTHBA0'oLITB,GlA1ICe'-0OAL,STONE  -COALj, 
MiNBBAL  OHAB'oOAI*;  AnTHEAOI'teS,  L.  ; 
Qlanzkohle,  Ger.  A  species  of  coal  found 
in  the  transition-rock  formation,  consisting 
chiefly  of  dense  carbon.  It  has  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  and  a  sp.  gr. 
usually  varying  from  1'4  to  1'6.  It  burns 
without  either  flame  or  smoke,  emits  an  in- 
tense heat,  and  leaves  scarcely  any  ash  ;  but 
it  is  difiicult  to  kiudle,  and  requires  a  lively 
draught  for  its  combustion.  It  is  the  common 
fuel  in  the  United  States  of  America,  although, 
until  recently,  scarcely  employed  in  Europe, 
and  that  chiefly  in  a  few  ironworks  and  steam 
furnaces.  Its  adoption  in  this  country  would 
not  merely  at  once  remove  the  smoke  nuisance, 
but  would  produce  a  vast  annual  saving  to  the 
community.  By  contracting  the  throat  of  the 
chimney  a  little,  and  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
poker,  it  may  be  burnt  in  a  common  grate. 
The  Americans  use  a  Utile  charcoal  as  kindle, 
and  seldom  supply  fresh  coal  to  the  fire  of  tener 
than  once  or  twice  a  day. 

The  inferior  varieties  of  anthracite  are  tech- 
nically and  provincially  called  culm ;  as  is  also 
the  small  and  waste  of  the  better  kinds. 

For  the  analysis,  geology,  calorific  value,  &c., 
of  anthracite,  see  Coal,  Culm,  Etapoeatiox, 
Fuel,  Heat,  &c, 

De  la  Beche  describes  Anthracite  as  "a 
variety  of  coal  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  carbon,  and  less  bituminous  matter,  ta-ia 
common  coal." 

In  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey' 
we  read:— "We  see  the  same  series  of  coal 
beds  becoming  so  altered  in  their  horizontal 
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range  that  a  set  of  beds  bituminous  in  one 
locality  is  observed  gradually  to  change  into 
anthracitic  in  another.  Taking  the  coal 
measures  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
we  have  a  series  of  accuiUulations  in  which 
the  coal-beds  become  not  only  more  anthracitic 
toward  the  west,  but  also  exhibit  this  change 
in  a  plane  which  may  be  considered  as  dipping 
south-south-east,  at  a  moderate  angle,  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained, 
so  that  in  the  natural  sections  afforded,  we 
have  bituminous  coals  in  the  high  grounds  and 
anthracite  coals  beneath.  This  fact  is  readily 
observed  either  in  the  Neath  or  Swansea 
valleys,  where  we  have  bituminous  coals  on 
the  south  and  anthracite  on  the  north ;  and 
more  bituminous  Coal-beds  on  the  •  heights 
than  beneath,  some  distance  up  these  valleys, 
those  of  the  Nedd  and  'i'awe.  Though  the 
terms  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite,  have 
been  applied  to  marked  differeiices.the  changes 
are  that  there  is  no  sudden  modification  to  be 
seen.  To  some  of  the  intermediate  kinds  the 
term  "  free  burning"  has  been  given,  and  thus 
three  chief  differences  have  been  recognised." 

The  term  Culm  is  applied  both  to  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  anthracite  only  worked  for  lime- 
making  and  mixing  with  clay  and  to  the  small 
pieces  of  anthracite  obtained  in  working  the 
beds  of  true  anthracite.  It  is  also  known 
under  the  names  of  ^Und-coal,  Glance-coal, 
and  KilJcenny-coal, 

There  are  three  distinct  trades  in  anthra- 
cite. The  first  one  is  tliat  where  the  coal  is 
sold  just  as  it  is  brought  from  the  pit.  This 
is  termed  Through  Culm,  and  is  used  for  lime- 
burning.  This  coal  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  from  which  the  large  coal  has  been  re- 
moved, and  is  sometimes  called  Bastard  Stone- 
coal.  The  trade  in  the  Neath  district  is  ex- 
clusively, of    this    kind.       In   Swansea    and 


Llanelly  it  is  partly  of  this  kind  and  partly 
of  the  kind  where  the  large  coal  is  picked  out 
and  sold  as  stone-coal  for  the  various  purposes 
to  which  that  coal  is  put,  the  small  pieces 
being  left  for  shipment  to  places  where  it  is 
required  for  lime-burning,  under  the  name  of 
stone-coal  culm.  No  "through  culm"  is 
shipped  from  Pembrokeshire.  Four  thousand 
tons  almost  in  the  condition  of  duat  are  an- 
nually shipped  from  Swansea,  under  the  name 
of  LamJiskin,  being  sent  to  Cai'diganshire, 
where  it  is  used  solely  for  mixing  with  clay. 
This  mixture,  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Fireballs,  is  used  for  household  purposes. 
This  mixture,  made  of  the  ordinary  stone-coal 
culm,  is  also  in  very  general  use  throughout 
parts  of  Pembrokeshire  and  Carmarthenshire. 
Anthracite  coal  is  found  in  this  country  at 
Bideford  in  Devonshire,  at  Walsall  in  Staf- 
fordshire, in  the  western  divisions  of  the 
South  Wales  coalfield,  in  Ireland,  and  near 
Edinburgh.  It  is  very  abundant  in  America. 
In  the  'Transactions  of  the  American  Geo- 
logists' it  is  stated  by  Professor  Koger  that 
in  the  great  Apalachian  coal-field,  720  milts 
in  extent,  with  a  chief  breadth  of  180  miles, 
the  coal  js  bituminous  towards  the  western 
limit,  where  it  is  level  and  unbroken,  becoming 
anthracite  towards  the  south-west,  where  it 
becomes  disturbed.  Anthracite  coal  is  also 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  France,  more 
particularly  in  the  departments  of  Isere,  the 
high  Alps,  Gard,  Mayenne,  and  of  Sarth. 
About  42,271,000  kilogrammes  (of  22,046 
avoirdupois  pounds  eiich)  form  the  annual 
yield.  Anthracite  is  also  obtained  in  Belgium. 
"  Anthracite  is  not  an  original  variety  of  coal, 
but  a  modification  of  the  same  beds  which  re- 
main bituminous  in  other  parts  of  the  region. 
Antliracite  beds,  therefore,  are  not  separate 
deposits  in  another  sea,  nor  coal-measures  in 


Locality. 

Name  of  Coal. 

Carbon. 

Volatile 
matter. 

Ashes. 

mtuminous. 

Birtley  Works,  Neweastle-on-Tyne . 

60-50 

35-50 

4-00 

Alfreton,  Derbyshire 

Anthracite. 

52-46 

4i'50 

2-04 

Neath  Abbey         ,        .        .        . 

Pwlferon  Vein,  5th  bed 

91-08 

8-00 

0-92 

Swansea 

Peacock  Coal 

89-00 

7-50 

3-50 

Ystalyfera      . 

Brass  Vein .... 

92-46 

6-04 

1-50 

Cwm  Neath  . 

Nine-feet  Vein    . 

93-12 

5-22 

1-50 

France  . 

Anthracite,  common   . 

79-15 

7-35 

13-25 

,         , 

C6te.d'0r    .... 

82-60 

8-60 

8-80 

.. 

Mais  Saize  .... 

83-80 

7-50 

9-50 

Pennsylvania 

Beaver  Meadow  . 

92-30 

6-42 

1-28 

ft           ' 

Shenoweth  Vein . 

94-10 

1-40 

4-50 

it 

Black  Spring  Gap        . 

80-57 

7-15 

3-28 

Nealey's  Tunnel  . 

89-20 

5-40 

5-40 

Massachusetts 

Mansfield  Mine  . 

97-00 

10-50 

3-00 

Khode  Island 

Portsmouth  Mine 

85-84 

10-50 

3-66 

Westphalia    . 

Shafberg,  Alexander  Seam  . 

82-02 

8-69 

9-29 
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another  arqa,  nor  interpolations  among  bitn- 
minons  coal ;  but  the  bituminoas  beds  them- 
selves altered  into  a  natural  coke,  from  which 
the  volatile  bituminous  oils  and  gases  have 
been  driven  off." — Lesley  on  Coal. 

Anthracite,  the  exclusive  employment  of 
which  is  for  iron-making,  steam  engines,  and 
for  domestic  uses  in  the  United  States,  was 
some  60  years  since  regarded  as  incombustible 
refuse,  and  as  such  looked  upon  as  rubbish  and 
thrown  away. 

The  foregoing  analyses  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coals  will  sufficiently  show  the 
difference  between  the  two. 


Principal  Localities  of  Anthracite  and 

Anthracitous  Coal. 

Weight 

Specific 

of  a 

Gravity, 

cubic  yard 

in  lbs. 
.     2131 
.    2^56 

South  Wales — Swansea 

.  1-263 

Cyfarthfa 

.  1'337 

Ynscedwin 

.  1-354 

.     2284, 

Average 

.  1-4.45 

.     2278 

Ireland — Menu     . 

.  1-415 

.    2376 

Prance — AUiur 

.  1-380 

.     2207 

Tantal 

.  1-390 

.     2-283 

Brassac 

.  1-4,30 

.     2U3 

Belgium — Mons 

.  1-307 

.     2105 

Westphalia  . 

.  1-305 

.     2278 

Prussian  Saxony 

.  1-46G 

.     2174, 

Saxony 

.  1-300 

.     2193 

Average  of  Europe 


2281 


Veigbt 

Amebica. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

ofa 

cubic  yard 

iullw. 

Pennsylvania — 

Lykeu's  Valley     . 

1-327 

.     2240 

Lebanon  Co.,  Grey  Vein  1379 

.     2327 

Schuylkin  Co.,  Lorberry 

Creek 

1-472 

.     2484 

Pottsviile,  Sharp  Mount 

1-412 

.     2382 

Peach    . 

1-446 

.     2440 

Salem  Vein    . 

1-574 

.     2649 

Tamaqua,  North  Vein 

1-600 

-     2700 

Maunch  Chunk     , 

1-550 

.     2615 

Nesquehoning       ,         . 

1-558 

.     2646 

Wilkesban-e,  best . 

1-472 

.     28.S4 

West  Muh  jiicy      . 

1-371 

.     2313 

Beaver  Meadow 

1-60O 

.     2700 

GirardviUe     . 

1-600 

.     2700 

Hxzelton 

1-550 

.     2G15 

Broad  Mountain 

1-700 

-     2869 

Lackawanna . 

1-609 

.     2715 

Massachusetts — Mansfield 

1-710 

.     2882 

Rhode  Island — Portsmouth 

1-810 

.     3054 

Average  in  United  States       .        .    2601 

The  calorific  value  of  anthracite  coal  is  well 
shown  by  the  following  results  from  Dr  Pyfe's 
experiments,  to  compare  Scotch  and  English 
bituminous  coals  with  anthracite,  in  regai-d  to 
their  evaporative  power,  in  a  high-pressure 
boiler  of  a  4-hoi'se  engine  having  a  grate  with 
815  square  feet  of  surface ;  also  in  a  waggi  n- 
shaped  copper  boiler,  open  to  the  air,  surface 
18  feet,  grate  1-55  : — 
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Space  will  not  admit  of  our  entering  fully  into  the  question  of  the  evaporative  power  of 
anthracite,  but  its  advantages  under  certain  conditions  are  fully  e.stnblished. 


AN'THEACOKA'II.  [Eng.,  L.]  Syn.  An- 
irbaeoka'li,  Anthbak'ali  ;  An'theaco- 
ka'ii,  Hamb.  C.  1845.  Prep.  1.  (Polya.) 
Carbonateof  potassa,  6oz. ;  quicklime,  S^oz.; 
water,  4  pints ;  proceed  as  directed  fur  solution 
of  potasss,  then  evaporate  the  clear  liquid,  in 
an  iron  capsule,  to  about  6  il.  oz.,  add  of  finely 
TOL.  I. 


powdered  mineral  coal  5  oz.,  boil,  with  constant 
stirring,  to  dryness,  and  continue  the  stirrin?- 
at  a  reduced  heat,  until  the  whole  is  converted 
into  a  homogeneous  black  powder,  which  must 
be  at  once  placed  in  small,  dry,  and  well- 
stoppered  phials. 

2.     (Hamb.    C.  1845;    Ph.    Baden,  184L)- 
11 
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Hydrate  of  potassa,  7  dr. ;  melt,  add  of  cannel- 
coal,  5  dr.,  and  then  proceed  as  before. 

Frop.  ^e.  A  deliquescent  black  powder, 
with  a  caustic  taste, and  empyreumatie  smell; 
10  gr.  with  1  fl.  oz.  of  water,  alter  filtration, 
forms  a  clear,  dark  brown  solntion,  giving  a 
precipitate  with  adds,  without  effervescence. 
— Dose,  1  to  3  gr.,  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  and 
externally,  made  into  a  pommade  or  ointment 
(i  to  1  dr.,  to  lard,  1  oz.) ;  in  skin  diseases 
(particularly  herpetic  eruptions),  scrofula, 
chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  It  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  Dr  Gilbert,  and  by  its  inventor, 
Dr  Polya ;  but  apparently  undeservedly. 

Anthracokali  Sulphuretted.  /%».  Anthea- 
COKAii  SULPHUEETDM,  L.  Frep.  (Polya.)  As 
formula  1  (above),  but  adding  sulphur,  4  dr., 
immediately  after  stirring  in  the  powdered 
coal. — Dose,  use,  &c.,  as  the  last.     See  FuLi- 

GOEALI. 

ANTHEACOM'ETEE.  Syn.  Antheacom'e- 
TE0ir,  L. ;  Antheacometee,  Fr. ;  KOHIEN- 
SaUeemessee,  Ger.  An  apparatus  used  to 
detei'mine  the  heating  power  or  commercial 
value  of  coal,  or  other  fuel ;  also  an  instru- 
ment for  finding  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  in  any  gaseous  mixture. 

ANTHEAPUEPURIN.  CuHaOj.  — A  co- 
louring matter  obtained  as  a  secondary  pro- 
duct in  the  preparation  of  alizarin  from  an- 
thracen.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  crude  colouring  matter  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  shaking  up  the 
resulting  solution  with  freshly  precipitated 
alumina,  which  combines  with  the  alizarin, 
leaving  the  anthrapurpurin  In  solution.  This 
is  filtered  off  from  the  alizarin  lake,  heated  to 
boiling,  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  colouring  matter  which  is  precipitated  is 
thrown  on  to  a  filter,  washed  and  dried. 

Anthrapurpurin  has  about  the  same  affinity 
for  mordants  as  alizarin.  It  forms  red  with 
alumina,  and  purple  and  black  with  iron  mor- 
dants. The  reds  are  much  purer  and  less 
blue  in  colour  than  those  of  the  alizarin,  whilst 
the  purples  are  bluer  and  the  blacks  more 
intense.  The  anthrapurpurin  colours  resist 
soap  and  light  quite  as  effectively  as  those 
produced  with  alizarin.  When  employed  to 
dye  Turkey-red,  anthrapurpurin  gives  a  very 
brilliant  scarlet  shade  of  colour,  which  is  of 
remarkable  durability. 

ANTHYPNOTICS  (-thip-).  Syn.  Ami- 
hxpnot'iob  (-hip-),  &e.    See  A&eipnotios. 

AN'TI-.  [Gr.,  avTi,  against.]  In  compo- 
sition, before,  against,  contrary  to,  corrective 
of,  &c.,  more  especially  representing  anta- 
gonism or  opposition ;  whilst  the  Latin  ante- 
is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  before,  having 
reference  to  precedence  either  of  place  or 
time. 

Anti-  is  a  common  prefix  in  English  word.- 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  especially 
those  connected  with  pharmacology  and  mrf- 
ilicine,  the  final  i  being  either  dropped  or 
retained  (but  fpuprally  the  first)  befure  a,  e, 


andh;  as  in  antacid,  antibilions,  anti-emetic, 
anthelmintic,  anti-corbutij,  antiseptic,  &i?., 
whether  used  as  adjectives  or  substantives. 
These  compounds,  wliich  are  very  numerous, 
are  in  general  self-explanatory.  . 

AN'TIAEIHE  (-in;  -ti'— Brande).  [Eng., 
Fr.]  Si/n.  An'thiaeine,  Eng.,  Fr. ;  Anti- 
aei'na,  Anthiaei'na,  Antia"eia,  Upa'sia 
(-zh'a),  L.  The  active  principle  of  the  upas 
poison  of  Java.  It  is  extracted  from  the  par- 
tially inspissated  juice  (upas  poison)  of  the 
upas  tree  by  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained 
under  the  form  of  small  pearly  crystalline 
scales  by  careful  evaporation. — Prod.  About 
3iJ  (Mulder). 

Prop.,  iSi'c.  Soluble  in  27  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  freely  soluble  in  alcohol ;  scarcely  so 
in  ether ;  heat  decomposes  it.  It  is  a  frightful 
poison,  to  which  no  antidote  is  known.  Even 
a  minute  quantity  introduced  into  a  wound 
rapidly  brings  on  vomiting,  convulsions, 
and  death.  "  It  renders  the  heart  insen- 
sible to  the  stimulus  of  the  blood."  (Sir  B. 
Brndie.) 

AirTI-ATTEI"TION  (-trish'-)  [Eng.,  Fr.] 
Si/n.  Ahtifeiotion  Geease.  Axle-geease, 
Feiction  compo',  Lu'beicatino  compound, 
&c.  iV«p.  1.  Good  plumbago  (black  lead), 
finely  powdered  and  sifted,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
free  from  grit,  is  gradually  added,  through  a 
sieve,  to  5  times  its  weight  of  good  lard  con- 
tained in  an  iron  pan  and  rendered  semi-fluid, 
but  not  liquid,  by  a  gentle  heat ;  the  mass 
being  vigorously  stirred  with  a  strong  wooden 
spatula,  after  each  addition^  until  the  mixture 
is  complete,  and  the  composition  smooth  and 
uniform.  The  hesit  is  then  gradually  raised 
until  the  whole  liquefies,  when  the  vessel  is 
removed  from  the  lire  to  a  cool  situation,  and 
the  stirring,  which  should  have  been  unre- 
mitted, continued  until  the  mixture  is  quite 
cold.  It  is  applied  in  the  cold  state,  with  a 
brush,  about  once  a  day,  according  to  the 
velocity  of  the  parts;  and  is  said  to  be  fully 
3-4tlis  cheaper  in  use  than  oil,  tallcjw,  tar, 
or  any  of  the  ordinary  compo's.  Wlien  in- 
tended for  uses  in  which  it  will  be  exposed 
to  warmth,  and  consequeut  waste  by  dripping, 
a  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  lard  is  re- 
placed by  hard  strained  grease  or  tallow,  or  a 
little  bees'  wax  is  added  during  its  manufac- 
ture. 

2.  Black  lead,  1  part ;  tallow  or  grease,  4 
parts ;  ground  together  until  perfectly  smooth, 
either  with  or  without  camphor,  3  to  5  lbs.  per 
cwt.     Expired  patent. 

3.  Scotch  soda,  60  lbs. ;  water,  SO  galls. ;  dis- 
solve in  a  capacious  boiler,  and  palm  oil  and 
hard  tallow,  of  each  1^  cwt.,  and  having  witii- 
drawn  the  heat,  stir  vigorously  as  before, 
until  the  mass  is  liomogeneous  and  nearly 
solidified.  In  hot  weather  the  proportion  of 
tallow  is  increased,  and  that  of  the  palm  oil 
diminished ;  in  winter,  the  reverse.  Used  for 
the  axles  of  railway  carriages  and  other 
coarse  pur|)oses.     For  express  trains  all  tal- 
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low  ig  usually  cmplojed,  irrespective  of  the 
weather  or  sc.ison. 

4.  Mult,  but  nvoid  boiling,  16  lbs.  tallow, 
and  dissolve  ia  it  2i  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead ; 
then  add  3  Ibi.  of  black  antimony.  The  mix- 
ture mast  be  constantly  stirred  till  cold.  This 
composition  ia  for  cooling  the  necks  of  shafts, 
and  miiy  be  of  service  where  the  shafts  are  not 
of  the  proper  length,  or  the  bearings  are  at 
fault. 

5.  Lard,  2^  lbs. ;  camphor,  1  oz. ;  black 
lead,  i  lb.  Rub  the  camphor  in  a  mortar, 
into  a  paste  with  a  small  portion  of  tHe  lard  j 
then  add  the  remainder  of  tlie  lard  and  the 
black  lead,  and  thoroughly  mix. 

6.  {Railway  Orease.) — For  summer  use, 
tallow,  1  cwt.  3  qrs. ;  palm  oil,  1  cwt.  1  qr. 
For  autumn  or  spring,  tallow,  1  cwt.  2  qra, ; 
palm  oil,  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  For  winter,  tallow, 
1  cwt.  1  qr. ;  palm  oil,  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  Melt  the 
tallow  in  a  boiler,  then  add  to  it  the  palm  oil 
as  soon  ns  the  mixture  boils,  and  put  out  tlie 
fire.  When  the  mixture,  which  should  now  be 
frequently  stirred,  has  cooled  down  to  blood 
heat  (98°  to  100°  F.),  it  should  be  run  through 
a  sieve  into  a  solution  of  from  56  to  60  lbs.  of 
soda  in  about  3  galls,  of  water.  Thoroughly 
mix  by  stirring. 

7.  Bean  or  rye  flour,  1  ctot. ;  water,  6  cwt. ; 
mix  to  a  smooth  paste,  raise  the  heat  until  the 
mixture  boils,  and  stir  in  first  of  milk  of  lime 
(of  about  the  consUtence  of  cream),  7  cwt. ; 
to  ill-oil,  10  cwt.i  and  stir  vigorously  uutil 
cold.     Inferior. 

8.  (Booth's.) — a.  From  Scotch  soda,  J  lb. ; 
boiling  water,  1  gall. ;  palm  oil  or  tallow,  or 
iiuy  mixture  of  them,  10  lbs. ;  as  before,  ob- 
sorving  to  continue  the  stirring  until  the 
mixture  has  cooled  down  to  60°  or  70°  Fahr. 

4.  8oda,  i  lb. ;  water  and  rape-oil,  of  each 
1  gall, ;  tallow  or  palm-oil,  i  li, ;  as  last.  Ex- 
pired patent. 

9.  (.Mankettrick's.)  From  caoutchouc  (dis- 
solved in  oil  of  turpentine),  4  lbs.;  Scotch 
soda,  10  lbs. ;  glue,  1  lb. ;  (dissolved  in)  water, 
10  galls. ;  oil,  10  galls. ;  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated by  assiduous  stirring,  adding  the  caout- 
chouc last.  ' 

10.  (LliED,  Fr.).  Finest  rape-oil,  1  gall. ; 
i-aoutchouc  (cut  small),  3  oz.;  dissolve  with 
heat. 

Uses,  S[C.  To  lessen  friction  in  machinery, 
prevent  the  bearings  rusting,  &c.  The  sim- 
plest are  perhaps  the  best.  Of  late  years 
Mveral  different  liquid  hydrocarbons  obtained 
from  coal,  and  particularly  paraffin  oil,  have 
been  extensively  employed  in  this  way.  See 
Fbiction,  Lubeioation,  lie. 

ANTIBIL'IOUS  (-jus).  Syn.  Antibilio'sus, 
L. ;  AuTlBltlErx,  Fr.  An  epithet  of  medicines 
that  are  supposed  to  remove  oihnents  depend- 
ing on  disordered  action  of  the  liver.  Aperients, 
mercurials,  and  aloetic  purgatives  generally, 
lielon?  to  this  class.  See  AbbeNETHT  ME- 
DICINES, Bile,  Pius,  &c. 

ANTICAR'DIUM.     See  Retivee  (Black). 


ANTICHOLEEA  acid  (H.  Ludwig,  Vienna ; 
also  an  American  preparation).  "A  proved 
cure  and  preventive  of  cholera."  Diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  1  part ;  wine,  5  parts ;  water,  10 
parts.     (Hager,  Buchner,  and  Wittstein.) 

ANTICHOLEEA  WATER  (Eau  Anticholeri- 
que  de  Duboc,  Paris),  for  lead  colic  and  a  pre- 
ventive of  cholera.  Composed  of  water  with 
some  brandy  and  \  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid.     (Gmelin.) 

AN'TICHLOBE  (klore).  Among  bleachers, 
any  substance,  agent,  or  means,  by  which  the 
pernicious  after-affects  of  chlorine  are  pre- 
vented. Washing  with  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda  (which  converts  any  adher- 
ing '  bleaching  salt '  into  sulphate,  sulphide, 
or  chloride)  is  commonly  adopted  for  this 
purpose.  Recently  chloride  of  tin,  used  in  the 
same  way,  has  been  recommended.  A  cheap 
sulphite  of  lime,  prepared  by  agitating  milk 
of  lime  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
and  draining  and  air-drying  the  product, 
has  been  lately  patented  in  England  and 
America,  by  Prof.  Horst'ord,  under  the  name 
of  ' Antichlokidb  of  limb.'  See  BiEiCii- 
iKa,  &c. 

AN'TIDOTE  (-dote).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Sgn.  An- 
tid'otum,  Antid'otus,  L.  ;  Antidot,  Ge- 
OENOIFT,  Ger.  In  medicine,  toxicology,  &c.,  a 
substance  administered  to  counteract  or  lessen 
the  effects  of  poi.-on. 

The  principal  poisons,  with  their  antitli>tos, 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  heads.  Also 
see  Poisons,  Toxicology,  &c. 

ANTI  -  EPILEPTICUM  (Wepler,  Berlin), 
known  as  Wepler's  Krampfpulver.  Magnesia 
alba,  5  parts;  rad.  dictamni,  15  parts;  rad. 
zedoar,  12  parts ;  rad.  artemis,  8  parts ;  soot, 
i  part;  ol.  valerian,  i  part;  ol.  cajeputi,  J 
part. 

Dr  Hager  is  the  authority  for  the  above, 
and  he  adds  that  for  merly  the  same  proprie- 
tor sold  a  remedy  which  consisted  of  a 
black  powder  made  by.  carbonising  hempen 
thread. 

ANTIFEE'MENT  (pop.  and  more  us.,  in  this 
sense,  an'tiferment').  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  An- 
tifermen'tum,  L.  Any  substance  which  pre- 
vents or  arrests  fevmeutntion.  Several  nos- 
trums are  sold  under  this  name  in  the  cider- 
districts.  The  following  are  tried  and  useful 
formutie : — 

Frep.  1.  Sulphite  (not  sulphaie)  of  lime,  in 
fine  powder,  1  part;  marble-dust,  ground 
oyster-shells,  or  chalk,  7  parts ;  mix,  and  pack 
tight,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

2.  Sulphite  (not  sulpboie)  of  potassa,  1  part ; 
new  black-mustard  seed  (ground  in  a  pepper- 
mill),  7  parts  ;  mix,  aid  pack  so  as  to  per- 
fectly exclude  air  and  moisture.  Dose  (of 
either),  i  oa.  to  1  i  os.  per  hhd. 

3.  Mustard-seed,  14  W«.;  cloves  and  capsi- 
cum, of  each  IJ  lb.;  mix,  and  grind  them  to 
powder  in  a  pepper-mill.  Dose,  i  to  i  lb. 
per  hhd. 

Uses,  Src.     The  above  formula;  are  infinitely 
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superior  to  those  commonly  met  with  in  trade ; 
and  are  quite  harmless.  A  portion  of  any  one  of 
them  added  to  cider,  or  perry,  soon  allays  fer- 
mentation, when  excessive,  or  when  it  has  been 
renewed.  The  first  formula,  is  preferred  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  acidity.  The  second 
and  third  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
wine  and  beer,  as  well  as  for  cider.  That  of 
the  third  formula  greatly  improves  the  flavour 
and  the  apparent  strength  of  the  liquor,  and 
also  improves  its  keeping  qualities.     See  Cel- 

lAE-MANAaEMENT,  FBHMENTATION,  &C. 

ANTI-FEIC'TION  METAL.  Frep.  1.  From 
tin,  16  to  20  parts ;  antimony,  2  parts ;  lead,  1 
part ;  fused  together,  and  then  blended  with 
copper,  80  parts.  Used  where  there  is  much 
friction  or  high  velocity. 

2.  Zinc,  6  parts;  tin,  1  part;  copper,  20 
parts.  Used  when  the  metal  is  exposed  to 
violent  shocks. 

3.  Lead,  Ipart;  tin, 2 parts;  zinc,  4  parts; 
copper,  68  parts  Used  when  the  metal  is 
exposed  to  heat. 

4.  (Babbet's.)  Tin,  43  to  50  parts ;  anti- 
mony, 5  parts ;  copper,  1  part. 

5.  (Fentou's.)  Tin  with  some  zinc,  and  a 
little  copper. 

6.  (Ordinary.)  Tin,  or  hard  pewter,  with  or 
without  a  small  portion  of  antimony  or  copper. 
Without  the  last  it  is  apt  to  spread  out  under 
the  weight  of  heavy  machinery.  Used  for  the 
hearings  of  locomotive  engines,  &c. 

06s.  These  alloys  are  usually  supported  by 
bearings  of  brass,  into  which  it  is  poured 
after  they  have  been  tinned,  and  heated 
and  put  together  with  an  exact  model  of  the 
axle,  or  other  working  piece,  plastic  clay 
being  previously  applied,  in  the  usual  manner, 
as  a  lute  or  outer  mould.  Soft  gun-metal  is 
also  excellent,  and  is  much  used  for  bearings. 
They  all  become  less  heated  in  working  than 
the  harder  metals,  and  less  grease  or  oil  is  con- 
sequently required  when  they  are  used.  See 
Alloys,  Fbiotion,  &c, 

ANTIGUG'GLEE.  A  small  bent  tube  of 
glass  or  metal  inserted  into  casks  and  carboys, 
to  admit  air  over  the  liquor  whilst  it  is  being 
poured  out  or  drawn  off,  so  that  the  sediment 
may  not  be  disturbed. 

ANTIHECTICUM  POTEEII.  Fuse  together 
4  parts  of  regulus  of  antimony,  and  62  of  fine 
tin ;  pour  it  on  a  metal  plate,  reduce  it  to  pow- 
der, and  deflagrate  it  in  a  red-hot  crucible  with 
15  parts  of  nitre ;  keep  it  hot  for  some  time, 
then  wash  it,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat. — 
Dose,  two  to  ten  grains  in  hectic  fevers. 

ANTILITHIC.     See  Lithontbtptios. 

ANTIMCHIAL  (-mone'y-'al).i  [Eng.,  Fr.] 
Sjjn.  Antimonia'lis,  L.  Pertaining  to,  com- 
posed of,  or  containing  antimony.  In  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  applied  to  preparations  or  re- 
medies (ANTIM:o"nIALS  ;  AlfTIM01fIA"MA,  L.) 
in  which  antimony,  or  one  of  its  compounds, 
Is  the  leading  or  characteristic  ingredient. 

ANTimO'lflATED.  Syn.  AKTMOiriA'ins, 
1  Antimon'ial  ( — Mayne)  is  11  bavbarism. 


L.    Mixed   or   impregnated   with  antimony; 
antimonial, 
ANTIMON'IC  ACID.     Syn.    Aoiiitjm  amti- 

MON'iCTTM,    L.  ;      AOIDB    ANIIMONIQtTE,    Fr.  ; 

Antimonsauee,  Ger. 

Frep.  1.  Pure  metallic  antimony,  in  coarse 
powder,  or  small  fragments,  is  digested  in 
excess  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  until  the 
oxidation  and  conversion  is  complete;  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  is  then  removed  by  eva- 
poration nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum 
thrown  into  cold  distilled  water ;  after  which 
the  powder  (antimonio  acid)  is  collected  on 
a  calico  filter,  washed  with  distilled  water,  and 
dried  by  a  gentie  heat.     Pure. 

2.  Metallic  antimony  (in  powder),  1  part ; 
powdered  nitre,  6  or  8  parts;  are  mixed  and 
ignited  or  deflagrated  in  a  silver  crucible ;  the 
mass,  when  cold,  is  powdered ;  the  excess  of 
alkali  washed  out  with  hot  water,  and  the  re- 
siduum (autimoniatb  of  potassium)  decom- 
posed with  hydrochloric  acid ;  lastly,  the  pre- 
cipitate (antimonio  acid)  is  washed  and  dried 
as  before. 

That  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  dibasic, 
and  has  the  formula  HoSbjOg,  while  that  pro- 
duced by  the  second  process  is  tetrabasic,  and 
has  the  formula  H4Sb207;  the  former  is  called 
simply  autimonic  acid,  the  latter  metantimonic 
acid. 

Prop.  Antimonio  acid  is  a  soft  white  pow- 
der, sparingly  soluble  in  watei%  reddens  litmus, 
and  is  dissolved,  even  in  the  cold,  by  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  and  by  potash.  The  hydro- 
chloric solution,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  yields,  after  a  while,  a  precipitate  of 
antimonio  acid ;  but  if  dikited  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  it  remains  clear.  Ammo- 
nia does  not  dissolve  it  in  the  cold.  By  heating 
with  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potash  it  is  con- 
verted into  metantimonic  acid. 

Metantimonic  acid  is  more  readily  dissolved 
by  acids  than  antimonio  acid,  and  is  dissolved 
by  ammonia,  after  a  while,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  is  also  perfectly  soluble  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  by  acids.  It  is  very  unstable,  and 
easily  changes  into  antimonio  acid,  even  in 
water. 

ANTIMOIIIC  ANHYDEIDE  (SbjOjl.  Syn. 
Antimonio  Oxide,  Anhtdbous  Antimonio 
Acid,  Pentoxide  oe  Antimony.  Antimonio 
or  metantimonic  acid,  heated  to  a  temperature 
below  redness,  loses  water  and  yields  the  an- 
hydride, Sb205.  Antimonio  anhydride  is  a 
yellowish-white  powder,  tasteless  and  insoluble 
in  water  and  acids.  Boiled  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  it  is  dissolved.  If  fused  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
expelled,  and  a  salt  is  produced  from-  which 
antimonio  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

ANTimONIOUS  ACID.  See  Antimony, 
Teteoxide  of. 

AN'TIMOIfETTED.  Syn.  ANTiMo"Klir- 
eetted  ;  Antimonia'tus,  L.  Combined  with 
or  containing  antimony.     See  Hydeooen,  &c. 
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AN'TIMONT  (-te-mun-c).  Sj/n.     Metal'ho 

ANTIMdSy*,  REO'rLrsOP  A.f  ;  ANnMO"HIUM, 

A.  metal'hocm,  Stib'ium,  Metal'ldm  ax- 

TIMO"NIlti  A.  EEO'tTLnst,  &C.,  L.  ;  ANTIMOINE, 
Kr.  ;  ANTIMON,  SpIESSQLANZ,  SPIKSSaiAS, 
SpiESSOtANZMETALL,  Ger. ;  Antimonio,  It., 
Sp.  Tho  term  formerly  applied  to  the  native 
sulphide  or  greyish-black  semi-crystalline  ore 
of  antimony  ;  but  now  solely  appropriated  to 
the  pure  metal. 

Sources.  Metallic  antimony,  in  combination 
with  silver  and  iron  (native  antimont),  with 
sulphur    (obey    sulphide    op    a.),  or  with 

nickel  (NICKELiyEROUS  SULPHIDE  OF  A.)  is 
found  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Germany,  Sweden, 
France,  England,  Borneo,  and  America  ;  and 
oxidised,  combined  with  oxide  of  iron,  &c. 
(ANTIMO''NrAL,  o'ciIRE,  BED  ANTIMONT,  WHITE 
A.'),  forming  ores,  either  small  in  quantity  or 
of  little  value,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Of  these  the  only  one  in  sufficient  abundance 
for  smelting  i^  the  common  sulphide  known 
us  '  grey  antimony  '  or  '  stibnitc' 

Prep.  Native  antimony  is  freed  from  im- 
purities by  fusion.  The  sulphide,  alter  being 
melted  from  the  gangue,  is  commonly  oxidised 
by  exposure  on  the   concave  hearth  of  a  re- 


a,  b,  Grntc  and  lire-place. 

c,  Bridge. 

d,  Air-chunnel. 

«,  ConcHve  space  for  ore,  resting  on  u  solid  bed  /, 
formed  of  Band  and  clny, 

0,  Dcior  for  introducing  tho  ore,  and  abstracting  rc- 
fiiduiiry  Blag. 

A,  Pipe  to  convey  awuy  tiie  liquid  meial. 

1,  Chimney. 

verberatory  furnace,  and  is  then  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  fusion  in  crucibles  with 
coal-dust,  crude  tiirtar,  or  some  other  de- 
oxidising agent.  To  free  the  product  from 
iron,  it  is  generally  fused,  or  re-fused,  with  a 
little  nntimonic  oxide  j  and  when  the  ore 
contains  arsenic,  iron,  or  its  oxide,  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate  or  sulphate,  are  used  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  seldom  prepared  on  the  small 
scale.  The  following  formulas  are  in  use,  or 
are  recommended  : — 

1.  On  the  SMALL  scale  : — 

o.  From  tersulphide  of  antimony,  in  coarse 
powder,  2  parts;  iron  filings,  1  part;  (used 
together  in  a  covered  crucible,  at  a  heat 
gradually  raised  to  dull  redness. 

4.  From  the  teroxide  or  the  oxychloride  of 

*  Wliitc  A.  ocrura  in  considerable  quantities  in  Borneo, 
and  IB  used  after  roasting  as  a  wUue  pigment  for  iron  and 
other  aurfacea. 


antimony,  fused  together,  as  before,  with  twice 
its  weight  of  crude  tartar. 

c.  (Ph.  Castr.  Eu.  1810.)  Sulphide  of  an- 
timony, 16  parts;  cream  of  tartar,  6  parts; 
both  in  powder;  throw  the  mixture,  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  vessel  (an  earthen 
crucible)  heated  to  redness ;  when  the  reaction 
is  over  (having  closely  covered  the  vessel),  fuse 
the  mass,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  jiour 
it  out,  and  separate  the  metal  from  the  slag. 

d.  From  sulphide  of  antimony,  8  parts;  crude 
tartar,  6  parts ;  nitre,  3  parts ;  as  last. 

e.  (Wolilcr.)  Sulphide  of  antimony,  10 
parts;  nitr.',  12  parts;  dry  carbonate  of  soda, 
15  parts;  deflagrate  together;  powder  tlie 
resulting  mass,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
boiling  water ;  lastly,  smelt  the  dried  residuum 
with  black  flux.  All  the  preceding  are  nearly 
pure;  the  impurity,  if  any,  being  traces  of 
copper,  lead,  or  iron. 

/.  (Berzelius.)  From  metallic  antimony,  in 
fine  powder,  2  parts;  teroxide  of  antimony,  1 
part ;  fused  together.  'I'ho  product  will  be 
pure  provided  the  antimony  employed  is  free 
from  lead. 

g.  (Muspratt.)  From  antimony,  9  parts ; 
peroxide  of  manganese,  1  part ;  fused  together; 
the  resulting  metal  being  re-fused  with  1-lOtli 
of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

2.  On  the  LABGE  SCALE — commercial : — 

a.  See  above  (before  1  a.). 

b.  From  sulphide  of  antimony,  100  parts ; 
iron  (in  very  small  scraps),  40 parts;  dry  crude 
sulphate  of  soda,  10  parts ;  powdered  charcoal, 
2i  parts ;  fused  together. — Frod.  60  to  65 
parts  of  antimony,  besides  the  scoriin  or  asli, 
which  is  also  valuable. 

c.  (Bertbier.)  Sulphide  of  antimony,  100 
parts ;  liammerschlag  (rough  oxide  or  iron 
from  the  shingling  or  rolling  mills),  60  parts ; 
crude  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda),  45  to  50 
parts;  charcoal  powder,  10  parts;  as  last. — 
Prud.  65  t»  70  parts. 

Frop.,  S(c.  Bluish-white,  lustrous,  with  a 
lamellar  texture,  and  a  crystalline  or  semi- 
crystalline  fracture,  with  fern-leaf  raarkinfjg 
on  the  surface,  when  pure  (star  antimony) ; 
extremely  brittle  (may  be  powdered);  imparts 
brittleuess  to  its  alloys  (even  1-lOOOth  part 
added  to  gold  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  coinage  and  the  arts);  melts  at  809-810^ 
Fahr.,  or  just  under  redness;  fumes,  boils, and 
volatilises  at  a  white  heat,  and,  when  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  air,  inflames  with  conversion 
into  the  teroxide,  which  is  deposited  in  beau- 
tiful flowers  or  crystals ;  when  perfectly  pure 
and  fused  without  contact  with  air  or  foreign 
matter,  it  bears  an  intense  heat  without 
subliming  (Thenard);  allowed  to  cool  slowly 
from  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  it  crystallises  in 
octahedrons  or  dodecahedrons;  tarnishes,  but 
does  not  ru^t  by  exposure  to  air  or  moisture  at 
common  temperatures;  hot  hydrochloric  acid 
dissolves  it,  with  the  formation  of  tbichlobide 
OF  ANTIMONT;  nitric  acid,  when  concentrated, 
converts  it  into  ANTIMONIC  ACID;  and  when 
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dilate,  into  teioxide  or  aniijiont.  Sp.  gr. 
6-7  to  6-8.' 

Tests.  Metallic  antimony  may  be  recognised 
by  the  above  properties;  its  oxide,  salts,  &e., 
by  the  following  reactions : — 1.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gives,  with  acid  solutions,  an  orange- 
red  precipitate,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
ammonia,'^  and  insoluble  in  dilute  acids;  but 
readily  soluble  in  pure  potassa  and  alkaline 
sulphides,  and  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with 
the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas : — 

2.  Sulphydrate  of  ammonium  gives  an  orange- 
red  precipitate,  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  if  this  latter  contains  sulphur  in 
excess ;  and  the  liquor  containing  the  re-dis- 
solvcd  precipitate  gives  a  yellow  or  orange- 
yellow  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  an  acid: — 

3.  Ammonia  and  potassa,  and  their  carbonates, 
give  (except  in  solutions  of  tartar  emetic)  a 
bulky  white  precipitate ;  that  with  ammonia 
and  its  carbonate  being  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  precipitant;  that  with  potassH,  readily  so; 
whilst  that  with  carbonate  of  potassium  is  only 
soluble  on  the  application  of  heat : — 4.  A  rod 
of  zinc  throws  down  metallic  antimony,  as  a 
black  powder,  from  all  its  solutions  not  con- 
taining free  nitric  acid.  If  the  experiment  be 
made  with  a  few  di'ops  of  a  solution  of  anti- 
mony containing  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  a  small  platinum  dish  or  capsule  be  em- 
ployed, the  part  covered  by  the  liquid  is  soon 
stained  brown  or  blackish,  and  the  stain  is 
irremovable  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  but  may 
be  easily  removed  by  warm  nitric  acid : — 5.  B.v 
ebullition  of  the  acidulated  liquid  along  with 
copper  gauze,  foil,  or  wire,  as  noticed  under 
'  Reinsch's  Test.''  The  peculiar  violet-grey  of 
the  deposit  is  characteristic,-  and  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  that  given  by  arsenical  so- 
lutions:— 6.  Mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  poured  on  some  metallic  zinc  in  a  gas- 
generating  flask,  provided  with  a  small  bent 
tube  (see  engr.),  it  yields  antimonetted  hy- 


a,  Flask  cuntaiuiug  the  suspected  fluid,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  zinc. 

J,  Smali  tube,  at  the  one  end  having  an  almost  capil- 
lary orifice,  where  the  gas  is  inflamed. 

c,  Spirit-lanip.    d,  Support. 

DROGEN  (Marsh's  test),  recognised  by  burning 
with  a  bluish-green  flame,  and  furnishing  dense 
white  fumes  which  adhere  readily  to  any  cold 

1  When  perfeclly  pure,  6715 — Ure. 

*  The  like  precipitate  trom  a  solution  of  antimonic  acid 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  parti- 
rularly  when  heated. 


Substance  (as  a  porcelain  plate)  held  over  it ; 
or,  if  the  plate  be  depressed  upon  the  flame, 
a  deep  black,  and  almost  lustreless  spot  of 
metallic  antimony;  the  fumes  and  spots  in 
both  cases  being  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  di- 
lute solution  of  chloride  (crude  hypochlorite) 
of  soda.  On  heating  the  centre  of  the  tubu 
to  redness  with  a  spirit  lamp,  the  bluish-green 
colour  of  the  flame  lessens  in  intensity,  and 
a  mirror  of  metallic  antimony,  of  silvery 
lustre,  forms  inside  the  tube  at  the  ignited 
part.  On  passing  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  tube,  still  heated  by  a  spirit 
lamp,  this  mirror  assumes  a  reddish-yellow  co- 
lour, approaching  black  in  its  thicker  parts ; 
and  by  exposure  to  a  feeble  stream  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  almost  immediately,  or  in  a 
few  seconds,  disappears,  being  carried  off  by 
the  gas,  which,  if  passed  into  a  little  dis- 
tilled water,  yields  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
antimony,  which  may  be  further  submitted 
to  any  of  the  usual  tests.^  If  the  substance 
be  in  the  solid  state,  it  must  be  reduced  to 
powder  and  dissolved  in  water;  or  if  insoluble 
in  that  menstruum,  a  solution  must  be  ob- 
tained by  digestion  in  either  hot  hydrochloric 
or  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  before  proceeding 
to  examine  it  by  this  method. 

Estim,  Antimony  is  generally  weighed 
under  the  form  of  tersulphide;  but  sometimes 
as  antimonious  anhydride,  and — though  more 
seldom — as  pure  metal : — 

1.  A  solution  being  obtained  as  above, 
if  necessary,  it  is  strongly  acidulated  with 
tartaric  acid,  and  the  antimony  thrown  down 
as  a  sulphide  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. After  warming  the  solution  and 
allowing  it  to  cool,  the  precipitate  (teesitl- 
phide)  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and 
weighed.  A  small  portion  digested  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  will  completely  dissolve  if 
it  be  the  pure  sulphide;  in  which  case  the 
quantity  of  ahtimony  sought  will  be  equal  to 
71^^  (71-5J)  of  the  weight  of  the  sulphide 
found  (very  nearly).^  Should  only  part  of 
the  precipitate  be  soluble,  a  known  weight  of 
it  may  be  introduced  into  a  flask,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid  added, 
drop  by  drop,  and  afterwards,  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  mixture  being  digested,  at  a 
gentle  heat,  until  the  reaction  is  complete,  and 
the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  dissolved.  The 
resulting  solution  diluted  with  water,  strongly 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  added  as  long  as  it  disturbs 
the  liquid,  yields  a  precipitate,  of  which  the 
weight,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed, 
dried,  and  gently  ignited,  multiplied  by  136, 
gives  the  quantity  of  sulphub  in  the  sample ; 
and  which,  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
sulphide  first  found,  gives  the  quantity  of  pure 
ANiiMONT,  as  before. 

*  See  Aesehious  Acid. 

*  Tersulphide  of  antimony  dried  at  212°  Fahr.  still 
retains  traces  of  w  ater,  which  is  not  wliolly  expelled  until 
the  heat  reaches  S90— 39-2°,  when  it  acquires  a  black 
colour  and  a  crystalline  appearance. 
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2.  The  quantity  of  PUBB  ANTIMONT  in  com- 
mercial samples  may  be  determined  by  treating 
them  (in  powder)  witli  nitric  acid,  which 
oxidises  the  antimony  and  leaves  it  iu  an  in- 
soluble state,  whilst  it  dissolves  the  other 
metals.  The  resulting  oxide  is  collected  on  a 
tiltor,  washed,  dried,  ignited  in  an  open  porce- 
lain crucible,  and  weighed — its  weight  multi- 
plied hy  -7898  gives  the  quantity  of  pure 
metal  sought. 

3.  Dissolve  a  known  weight  of  the  sample  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  immerse  a  blade  of  pure  me- 
tallic tin  in  the  solution,  and  keep  the  liquor 
acidulous,  and  in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition  bj 
the  heat  of  a  »and  bath,  when  the  whole  of 
the  AKTIMONT  will  be  precipitated  under  the 
form  of  a  black  powder,  and  may  be  collected, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  This  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  alloys  of  antimony  and  tin. 
See  Testa  (above)  and  Pur.  (below). 

Pur.  The  antimony  of  commerce  generally 
eoutiiins  a  little  arsenic,  with  VMrluble  quan- 
tities of  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  and  tin.  These 
impurities  may  be  thus  detected: — 

1.  (Arsenic.)  By  fusing  the  sample,  in  powder, 
mixcil  witli  about  an  equal  weight  of  tartrate  or 
bitartrato  of  potassium,  in  a  covered  crucible,  for 
2  or  3  hours,  iiud  placing  the  resulting  button, 
which  is  au  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium, 
in  a  '  Marsh's  apparatus '  along  witli  a  little 
water,  when  tliu  disengngemont  of  hydrogen 
gas  will  commence,  and  may  be  tested  in  the 
usual  manner.     iSic  Aesknio. 

2.  (Iron.)  Dis-i)lvo  the  powdered  sample  in 
nitroliydrochloric  acid,  dilute  the  solution  with 
a  largo  quaiitityof  cold  water,  filter,  and  piKs 
a  euiTcnt  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  filtrate  as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipi- 
tate; again  filter,  boil  the  filtered  liquor  for  a 
few  minutes  to  drive  off  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  then  test  it  with  ferroc^aiiide  of 
potassium,  which  will  give  a  blue  precipitate 
if  iron  be  present  j  or  supersaturate  the  lust 
filtrate  with  ammonia,  and  then  add  hydro- 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  when,  under  like 
conditions,  a  black  precipitate  will  be  formed. 

3.  (Lead.)  Digest  the  powdered  sample  in 
hot  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  out  the 
LEAD  but  leave  the  antimony  behind.  The 
whitish  powdery  residuum  may  be  washed, 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  as  above ;  the  clear 
decanted  liquor  may  now  be  mixed  with  the 
first  washings,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residuum  re-dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion submitted  to  reagents  (see  Lead).  If 
lead  is  found  to  be  present,  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  sodium  may  be  added  until  it  ceases 
to  disturb  the  liquid,  and  the  resulting  preci- 
pitate (sulphate  of  lead)  washed,  dried,  and 
gently  ignited  (alone)  in  a  porcelain  crucible; 
the  weight  of  the  ifc-nited  residuum  furnishes 
a  number  which,  multiplied  by  -eSS,  gives  the 
weight  of  the  lead  sought. 

4.  (Sulphur.)  The  solution  in  nitrohydro- 
ohloric  acid,  when  tested  with  either  nitrate 
or  chloride  of  barium,  gives  a  white  precipi- 


tate of  sulphate  of  barium,  insoluble  in  both 
water  and  acids,  which  when  dried,  i-j:nite«i, 
and  weighed,  and  the  weight  multiplied  by 
•136,  gives  the  quantity  of  sulphitb  as  before. 
In  this  case,  as  with  the  sulphides  (see  above), 
free  sulphur  may  be  removed  by  digesting  and 
washing  the  powdered  sample  in  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  previous  to  its  solution  in  the  acid,  by 
which  the  violence  of  the  subsequent  reaction 
will  be  lessened. 

5.  (Tin.)  Two  samples  of  equal  weight  are 
taken;  the  one  is  tested  for  antimont,  ;is 
described  above;  the  other  is  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hydrochloric  and 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  a  blade  of  zinc  im- 
mersed in  the  solution  (see  above) ;  the  mixed 
precipitate  of  tin  and  antimony  which  forms 
is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed.  The  weight  of  antimony  in 
the  first  sample  subtracttil  from  thut  now  ob- 
tained, leaves  a  remainder  wliich  indicates  the 
quiintity  of  tin  in  the  oii^'inal  sample. 

Phyt.  eff.,  Sj'c.  Nearly  all  the  salts  and 
preparations  of  antimony  are  emetic  and 
cathartic,  and  in  large  doses  poisonous — occa- 
sioning vomiting,  profuse  alvinc  dejections, 
acute  colic,  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  often  serious,  though  rarely  re- 
sulting in  death.  Taetab  emetic  and  but- 
tee  OF  ANTIMONY  are  those  from  which  acci- 
dents have  principally  occurred. — Aaf.,  tf-c. 
Copious  vomiting,  if  it  has  not  already  oc- 
curred, should  be  promoted,  and  the  reci-ntly 
prepared  hydratedsulpliideof  iron  administered 
in  considerable  doses,  followed  or  accomimniod 
by  niu<nlaginou3  drinks  and  diuretics.  If  much 
prostration  follows,  wine  and  stimulants  may 
be  had  recourse  to.  In  the  absence  of  hj  dr.itod 
sulphide  of  iron,  a  solution  of  tannin,  or  de- 
coction of  galls ;  cinchona,  or  oak  bark,  or  even 
powdered  cinchona,  mixed  with  tepid  wttter, 
may  be  administered. 

Uses.  In  the  arts,  :intimony  enters  into  the 
composition  of  several  useful  alloys,  as  type- 
metal,  PEWTEE,  BEITANNIA-METAL,  MUSIC- 
PLATE  METAL,  &.Q.  It  is  added  to  the  alloy 
for  concave  mirrors,  to  give  them  a  finer  tex- 
ture ;  to  bell  metal,  to  render  it  more  sonorous ; 
and  to  various  other  metals  to  increase  their 
hardness  and  fusibility  ;  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose it  is  employed  in  the  casting  of  cannon 
balls. 

Concluding  Remarks.  In  'roasting'  or 
oxidising  the  native  sulphide  of  antimony  on 
the  bed  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  as  in 
the  common  method  before  referred  to,  care 
must  be  taken  to  regulate  and  gradually  raise 
the  heat,  which,  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  need  not  be  extreme,  and  then  only 
should  it  approach  dull  redness.  Without 
this  precaution  much  of  the  undecomposed 
sulphide  will  be  lost  by  volatilisation.  During 
the  whole  time  the  'charge'  should  also  be 
well  stirred  with  an  iron  spatula,  to  ensure  the 
constant  exposure  of  every  part  of  it  to  the 
I  atmosphere.      The  process  is  complete  whc 
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the  whole  mass  assumes  a  greyish-white  ap- 
pearance. Earthen  crucibles  are  commonly 
employed  for  the  subsequent  reduction,  and 
after  being  charged  and  covered  over  with 
ground  charcoal,  are  heated  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace.  The  product  is  the  crude  metallic 
antimony  of  commerce.  It  is  generally  ee- 
PINED  by  smelting  it  with  about  l-8th  of  its 
weight  of  the  refined  sulphide,  and  about  l-4th 
of  its  weight  of  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda; 
but  if  there  be  much  iron  present,  more  of  the 
sulphide — even  l-4th — may  be  required ;  for 
unless  there  be  sufficient  sulphur  to  combine 
with  the  whole  of  the  iron,  the  arsenic  "will 
not  be  oxidised,  but  remain  as  a  contamina- 
tion. When  cold,  the  metal  is  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  the  slag,  and  is  frequently  re-fused 
with  a  little  fresh  carbonate  of  soda  (I  to  li 
part);  after  which  it  is  cast  into  pigs,  lumps, 
or  ingots.  The  ci-ude  metal,  thus  trented, 
commonly  yields  94§  of  beiined  metal  of 
tolerable  purity. 

Should  lead  have  been  present  in  the  sul- 
phide or  ore,  it  remains  after  a  second,  or  even 
a  third  fusion,  although  proportionately  re- 
duced in  quantity;  and  it  can  only  be  com- 
pletely separated  in  the  bumid  way.  It  is, 
therefore,  always  desirable  to  select  an  ore  free 
from  lead. 

Antimony,  Ash  of.  Syn.  Antimony-ash, 
Caicined'  antimony*;  Ci'nis  antimo"nii, 
ANTiMo"NinM  calcina'tum*,  L.  Prepared 
by  roasting  the  common  grey  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony on  an  iron  plate  set  under  a  chimney, 
to  carry  off  the  fumes.  The  product  is  a 
mixture  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  with  some 
unburnt  sulphide,  and  a  little  antimonious  acid. 

Prop.,  {^'c.  Ash-grey ;  emetic  in  small 
doses.  Used  chiefly  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
teroxide  of  antimony  by  the  manufacturers 
of  tartar  emetic ;  also  to  make  metallic  anti- 
mony. 

Antimony,  Butt'er  of.  See  Antimony,  Tei- 

CHIOHIDE  OF. 

Antimony,  Calx  of.  St/n.  Calx  antimo"nii, 
L.  Sometimes  applied  to  antimony-ash,  but 
more  commonly  to  crude,  unwashed  diapho- 
retic antimony. 

Antimony,  Calx  of  (Sul'phurated).  Sg/n. 
Antimo"hii  calx  sulphuba'ta,  L.  Prep. 
(Huf  eland.)  Calcined  oyster-shell.'',  10  parts ; 
sulphur,  4  parts;  crude  antimony,  3  parts; 
powder,  mix,  and  calcine  in  a  luted  crucible 
for  an  hour.  Emetic,  resolvent,  and  altera- 
tive.— Dose,  lto6gr. ;  in  gout,  rheumatism, 
scrofula,  &c. 

Antimony,  Ce'ruse  of.  Syn.  Antimo"nii 
CEBUs'ba,  L.  S'rep.  (Bate.)  As  diaphoretic 
antimony  (over  which  it  possesses  no  advan- 
tage), merely  using  the  metal  instead  of  the 
sulphide. 

An  old  prepai'ation  made  by  igniting  anti- 
mony in  the  sun's  rays,  by  means  of  a  lens,  was 
called  ANTiMONii  cerubsa  sola"bis. 

Antimony,  Chlo"rides  of  (klore'-idz) ; — 

1.  Antimony,  Trichloride  of.     SbClj.     Syn. 


TeBCHIOEIDE  OP  ANTIMONY,  ANTIMONIOUS 
CHLOEIDE,  Ch10"eIDE  OF  ANTIMONY,  SeSQITI- 
CHLOEIDE  OP  A.,  BUTTEB  OF  A.,  Cau'sTIO  AN- 
TIM0NY+,  &C. ;    AnTIMO"kII  CHIOBl'DirM,  A. 

teechioei'dum,    a.    bu'tyeum*,    &c.,    h. ; 

CHLOBtTEE     d'aNTIMOINK,     BeUEBB    D'aNTI- 

MOINE,  &c.,  Fr. ;  Antimon-chloeid,  Spiess- 
glanz-etttteb,  Ger.  This  is  the  substance  of 
which  common  chloride,  or  butter  of  antimony, 
of  the  shops,  is  an  impure  concentrated  solu- 
tion containing  free  acid. 

Prep.    1.  Solid,  ANHYDBOTTS : — 

a.  Pure  commercial  tersulphide  of  antimony, 
in  coarse  powder,  1  part ;  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  5  parts ;  are  mixed  in  a  capacious 
stoneware  or  glass  vessel  set  under  a  chimney 
with  a  quick  draught,  t6  convey  away  the 
fumes,  the  whole  being  constantly  stiiTed,  and, . 
as  the  effervescence  slackens,  a  gradually  in- 
creasing gentle  heat  applied  until  solution  is 
complete;  the  resulting  liquid  is  put  into  a 
retort,  and  distilled,  until  each  drop  of  the 
distillate,  as  it  falls  into  the  aqueous  liquid 
which  has  previously  passed  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver, produces  a  copious  white  precipitate; 
the  receiver  is  then  changed,  and  the  distilla- 
tion, continued,  when  pure  teichlobide  of 
ANTIMONY  passes  over,  and  solidifies  on  cooling 
to  a  white  and  highly  crystalline  mass,  which 
must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  air. 

h.  Prom  pure  metallic  antimony,  2  parts; 
bichloride  of  mercury,  5  parts ;  both  in  fine 
powder;  mixed  and  distilled  in  a  retort  with  a 
large  neck,  by  a  gentle  sand-heat,  into  a  suit- 
able receiver.     Chemically  pure. 

2.  Liquid  : — 

a.  (llquoe  antimonii  chlobidi,  b.  p.) 
Syn.  SoLPTiON  OF  chlobide  of  antimony. 

Prep.  Take  of  black  antimony,  1  lb.  ;  hy- 
drochloric acid,  4  pints;  place  the  black  anti- 
mony in  a  porcelain  vessel;  pour  upon  it  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  constantly  stirring, 
apply  to  the  mixture,  beneath  a  flue  with  a 
good  draught,  a,  gentle  heat,  which  must  be 
gradually  augmented  as  the  evolution  of  gas 
begins  to  slacken,  until  the  liquid  boils.  Main- 
tain it  at  this  temperature  for  fifteen  minutes ; 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  filter 
the  liquid  through  calico  into  another  vessel, 
returning  what  passes  through  first,  that  a 
perfectly  clear  solution  may  be  obtained.  Boil 
this  down  to  the  bulk  of  two  pints,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

Characters  and  Tests.  A  heavy  liquid,  usu- 
ally of  a  yellowish-red  colour.  A  little  of  it 
dropped  into  water  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
and  the  filtered  solution  lets  fall  a  copious  de- 
posit on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
the  white  precipitate  formed  by  water  be 
treated  with  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  it  becomes 
orange-coloured.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  is  1-47.  One  fluid  drachm  of  it  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tar- 
taric acid  in  four  fiuid  ounces  of  water,  forms 
a  clear  solution,  which,  if  treated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  gives  an  orange  precipitate, 
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tvoighinLT,  whea  washed  and  dried  at  213^  at 
IcuHt  22  grniiis. 

i.  (Commercial.) — a.  Take  of  ash  or  calx  of 
antimony,  Si  lbs. ;  common  salt,  2  lb». ;  oil  of 
vitriol,  H  lb.;  water,  1  lb.;  proceed  as  before. 
Prod.,  2t  lit. 

0.  From  roasted  sulphide  or  gloss  of  anti- 
mony, 7  Iba. ;  salt,  28  lbs.  j  oil  of  vitriol,  21 
lbs. ;  water,  14  lbs. ;  as  before. 

d.  From  crude  sulphide  of  antimony  (pow- 
dered), 25  lbs.;  strongest  commercial  hydro- 
chloric acid,  1  cwt. ;  nitric  acid,  3i  lbs. ;  as 
before;  the  product  being  coloured  with  a 
little  pernitrate  of  iron,  and  made  up  to  the 
sp.  gr.  1'4.  The  quality  is  improved,  and  tlie 
process  more  easily  conducted,  if  the  crude 
antimony  is  roasted  before  dissolving  it  in  the 
acid.     The  ^ame  applies  to  the  other  formula;. 

Prop.,  S^c. — a.  Solid.  When  pure,  and 
nearly  free  from  water,  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles butter,  melts  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  par- 
tially crystallises  on  coolin;^;  U  very  deliques- 
cent, and  quickly  passes  into  an  oily  liquid 
when  exposed  to  damp  air;  very  soluble  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  water,  according  to 
its  quantity,  more  or  less  decomposes  it. 
Wlien  perfectly  pure  and  anhydrous,  it  forms 
a  white  and  highly  ciystalline  moss,  rapidly 
decomposed  by  air  and  moisture. — b.  Solu- 
tion. The  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  of  the  shops 
varies  from  1'25  to  1'4,  in  which  state  it  is  a 
transparent  fuming  yellow  liquid  (unless  when 
artificiiilly  coloured),  and  extremely  acid  and 
caustic.  Submitted  to  distilliitioii,  it  at  first 
parts  with  its  water  and  excess  of  acid,  after 
which  the  salt  itself  is  vohitilisod.  By  chang- 
ing the  receiver  as  soon  as  the  distillate  con- 
cretes on  cooling,  or  produces  a  copious  white 
precipitate  on  f«llin!5  into  the  liquid  already 
passed  over,  the  pure  aniiydeous  tbiohlo- 
EIDE  may  be  readily  obtained. 

Phys.  eff,,  Ant.,  Lesions,  t^c.  See  Anti- 
mony. 

J7.se*.  In  medicine,  only  externally,  and 
chiefly  as  a  caustic  or  escharotio  to  the  wounds 
caused  by  rabid  and  venomous  animals,  and 
to  repress  excessive  granulations  in  ulcers.  In 
pharmacy,  as  a  source  of  both  oxychloride 
and  oxide  of  antimony.  The  residuum  in  the 
retort  when  corrosive  sublimate  is  used,  is  sul- 
phide of  mercury,  and  was  formerly  called 
cinnabar  op  antimony. 

2.  Antimony,   Pentachlo"ride   of.      SbjClj. 

Syn.     PEECnL0"EIDB    OP    ANTIMONY;     ANTI- 

mo"nii  PBNTAoniOEi'DirM,  L.  Prepared  by 
passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  over  metallic 
antimony  in  tine  powder,  iind  gently  heated. 
A  mixture  of  tbiohloeide  and  pentaohlo- 
EIDE  OP  antimony  is  found  in  the  receiver, 
from  which  the  latter  may  be  separated  by 
careful  distillation.  It  is  a  colourless  volatile 
liquid,  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  but  decomposed  by  a 
larger  quantity. 

Antimony,  Cro'cus  of.  Syn.  Sapp'eon  OP 
ANTIMONY,  Liv'eE  OE  A.  ;    Ceo'cUS    ANTIMO"- 


NII,    C.    MEIALLO"BnM,     He'pAE    ANTIMONII, 

L. ;  Ceoous  d'antimoine,  Sapfean  d'a.,  Fr. 
Prep.  1.  From  black  sulphide  of  antimony, 
and  saltpetre,  equal  parts,  deHagrated  together 
by  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  the  fused  mass 
(separated  from  the  scoria;)  reduced  to  fine 
powder. 

2.  (Ant.  CEOcns,  Ph.  L.  1788,)  Sulphide 
of  antimony,  1  lb.;  nitre,  lib.;  common  salt, 
1  oz. ;  as  before. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Its  medicinal  properties  closely 
resemble  those  of  diaphoretic  antimony.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  potassium,  antimo- 
niate  of  potassium,  teroxide  of  antimony,  oxy- 
sulphide  of  antimony,  sulphide  of  potassium, 
and  undecomposed  trisulphide  of  antimony,  in 
variable  and  undetermined  proportions.  When 
repeatedly  waslied  or  boiled  in  water,  and  dried, 
it  forms  the  washed  safpeon  op  antimony 
(c.  A.  io'twb,  L.)  of  old  pharmacy,  and  has 
then  lost  its  sulphate  of  pUassium,  caustic 
pot.ish,  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  Formerly 
used  to  make  tartar  emetic.     See  Antimony, 

LiVEE  OP. 

Antimony,  Crude.  Native  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony melted  from  the  ganguc. 

Antimony,  Diaphoret'ic.  Syn.  Calx  op  an- 
timony,   Calcined'    a.,  Antimo"niatb    op 

POt'aSH,  STId'iATED  KA'Lit,  DlAPllOEETIO 
MIN'EEALt,  (Set.  i  ANTIM0"nICM  DIAPHOEET'i- 

CUM,  A.  calcina'tcm.  Calx  Antimo"nii,  C. 

A.  ANOL0"EUMt,  POTAS'S^  ANriMo"NIAS, 
Kali  STIE'lOUM-f,  &c.,  L.  var. ;  ASTIMOINE 
DIAPHOK^TIQUE,  HiANTIMONIATE  DE  POTASSE, 
Fr.  An  old  preparation  with  numerous  sy- 
nonyms, of  which  the  first  two  of  the  above 
are  those  which  are  now  chiefly  in  use. 

Prep.  1.  Sulphide  of  antimony,  1  part; 
nitre,  3  parts ;  powder,  mix,  and  deflagrate  by 
spoonfuls  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  then  calcine 
for  half  an  hour,  and  when  cold  powder  the 
residuum. 

2.  Washed  diaphoeetic  a.,  W.  calx  op 

A.;  ANTIMONIUM  DIAPnOEETICUM  LO'tUM.A. 

D.  abiu'titm  (Ph.  Bnr.  1817),  A.  calcina'tum 

(Ph.    L.    1788);    AnTIMOINE    DIAPHORETKinE 

LAVE,  &c.,  Fr.  -.—a.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  As  the  last, 
but  the  powder  is  subsequently  deprived  of 
soluble  matter  by  repeated  washings  with 
water,  after  which  it  is  collected  and  dried. 

b.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847.)  Metallic  antimony,  1 
part ;  nitre,  2  parts ;  as  above,  but  drying  the 
washed  powder  at  a  beat  not  exceeding  104°  F. 

Prop.,  S(c.  A  white  or  greyish-white  powder, 
without  either  smell  or  taste ;  gently  diapho- 
retic and  laxative ;  its  activity  greatly  depend- 
ing on  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  stomach. — 
Dose,  1  to  6  gr.,  or  even  10  gr. ;  for  horses, 
1  to  3  or  4  dr.  It  was  formerly  in  high  repute ; 
but  is  now  almost  superseded  by  the  present 
pharmacopceial  preparations. 

Antimony,  E'thiops  of.  Syn.  .^'thiops 
ANTIMONIa'lis,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  metallic 
mercury,  1  part;  sulphide  of  antimony ,  2  parts ; 
trituratod  together  until  the  globules  of  the 
former  entirely  disappear. — 2.  Sulphide  of  an- 
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limony,  3  parts;  black  sulphide  of  mercury,  2 
parts;  triturated  togetlier  for  some  time.  An 
old  remedy  in  certain  skin  diseases,  still  highly 
esteemed  by  some  provincial  practitioners. — 
Dose,  3  to  5  gr.,  gradually  increased  to  20 
or  30  gr. 

Antimony,  Tlow'ers  of.  Syn.  Plo"ees  an- 
tim:o"hii,  L.  ;  Fletjks  d'antimoine,  Fr. 
Prep.  Throw  powdered  sulphide  of  antipiony, 
by  spoonfuls  at  a  time,  into  an  ignited  tubu- 
lated retort  with  a  short  and  very  wide  neck, 
until  as  many  '  flowers'  collect  in  the  receiver 
iis  are  required.  An  impure  oxysulphide  of 
iintiraony,  with  variable  portions  oftrioxide, 
and  undecompo^ed  tersulphide.  Emetic  in 
doses  of  1  to  3  grains. 

Antimony,  Flowers  of  (Ar'gentine).  [-in.] 
Syn.  White  ox'ide  op  antimoht.  Snow  oe 

A.f;     AlfTIMO"KII     FL0"llE3    AEftEKTl'm,     A. 

Nixf,  L. ;  Fledes  aegentine  d'antimoiwe, 
OxYDE  BLANO  D'AKTIMOINE,  Fr.  Frep.  Melt 
metallic  antimony  in  a  vessel  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  f  nruisbed  with  a  cool  place  for  the 
'flowers*  to  rest  on,  and  collect  them  as  de- 
posited; or,  and  wbat  is  lietter,  heat  the  metal 
to  a  full  red  or  white  heat  in  a  covered  crucible, 
and  then  suddenly  expose  it  to  the  air,  when  it 
will  inflame,  and  the  oxidised  vapour  condense 
as  '  flowers '  on  any  cool  surface  (as  a  partially 
inverted  wide-mouthed  flask)  held  at  a  little 
distance  over  it.  The  product  is  teioxidb  op 
ANTIMONY  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  received 
the  name  of  argentine  flowers  from  its  silvery 
whiteness  and  beauty. 

Antimony,  Flowers  of  (Helmont's).  Syn. 
Flo"kes  antimo"nii  Helmon'tii.  An  old 
preparation  formed  by  dissolving  sulphide  of 
antimony  in  aqua  rfgia,  expelling  the  free 
water  and  acid  by  heat,  and  subliming  the 
residnumwith  an  equal  weightof  sal  ammoniac. 
Violently  emetic,  even  in  small  doses,  and  unfit 
for  internal  use. 

Antimony,  Flowers  of  (Eed).  Syn.  Fi,o"ees 
ANTiMo"mi  eu'bei,  L.  From  sulphide  of 
antimony,  and  sal  ammoniac,  both  in  fine 
powder,  mixed  aud  sublimed  together.  Ee- 
senibles  the  last. 

Antimony,  Ful'minating.  See  Fulminating- 
Compounds. 

Antimony,  Glass  of.  Syn.  Vit'eipied  anti- 
mony*, V.  ox'ide  op  a.*,  Geey  o.  op  a.*; 
Antimo"nii  vit'eum,  Antimo"kium  vitei- 
pica'tum,  a.  viteipao'tum  (Ph.  L.  1788), 
Ox'ybum  antimonii  viteipioatum,  &C.,  L.  ; 
Veeeb  d'antimoinb,  Oxysulpueb  d'akti- 
MOINE  siLicAli,  Fr.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1788.) 
Boast  sulphide  of  antimony  in  a  shallow  earthen 
vessel,  over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly with  an  iron  rod,  until  it  turns 
whitish-grey  and  ceases  to  emit  fuines  at  a  red 
heat;  put  the  residuum  into  a  covered  cru- 
cible which  it  shall  only  two  thirds  fill,  and 
expose  it  to  an  intense  heat  (gradually  raised), 
until  it  fuses,  then  pour  it  out  on  an  iron  plate. 
If  calcined  too  much,  a  little  more  crude 
antimony  may  be  added  to  make  it  run  well. 


Comp.,  Prop.,  See.  A  mixture  of  sulphide 
and  oxide  of  antimony  contaminated  with  a 
little  silica  and  iron.  In  fine  powder  it  is 
emetic,  in  doses  of  1  to  3  gr.;  but  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  and  violence  of  its  operation,  is 
now  seldom  employed.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
cheap  source  of  the  tekoxide  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  tartar  emetic. 

Antimony,  Glass  of  (Cera"ted).  Syn.  Anti- 
mo"nii  tit'eum  ceea'tum,  L.  Prep.  (Dr 
Young  &  Ph.  L.  1746.)  Glass  of  antimony, 
in  very  fine  powder,  1  oz. ;  yellow  wax,  1  dr. ; 
melt  together  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  keep  it 
over  a  gentle  fire  free  from  flame  (constantly 
stirring)  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it 
acquires  a  snuff  colour,  then  pour  it  out  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper  (or  a  plate),  and  when 
cold,  powder  it. — Dose,  2  to  10  gr.,  in  dysen- 
tery, &c. 

Antimony,  Li'ver  of.  Syn.  He'pab  anti- 
mo"nii,  L.;  HiPAE  d'antimoine,  Oxysul- 
pueb d'antimoinb  silicate,  Fr.  Prep. 
From  sulphide  of  antimony,  1  part ;  and  dry 
carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  2  parts ; 
melted  together,  and  heated  until  it  acquires 
the  proper  colour,  and  then  cooled  and 
powdered. 

Comp.,  Uses,  S;c.  A  mixture  of  trioxide  of 
antimony,  sulphide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of 
potassium,  and  undecomposed  trisulphide  of 
antimony.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  farriers,  in 
doses  of  1  to  2  dr.,  as  an  alterative  purge  for 
horses,  in  greasy  heels,  &c. ;  and  sometimes  by 
chemists,  as  a  source  of  the  crude  oxide.  Crocus 
of  antimony,  before  noticed,  sometimes  passes 
under  the  name,  and  is  sold  for  it. 

Antimony,  Ore  of.  Syn.  Antimohy-oee. 
Native  sulphide  of  antimony. 

Antimony,  Oxide  of.  The  B.  P.  name  for 
Antimony,  Trioxide  of  (which  see). 

Antimony,  Oxides  of.  Antimony  forms 
with  oxygen  three  definite  compounds,  viz 
the— 

Trioxide     or     antimonious 
oxide      ....  Sb,0., 

Tetroxide    or    antimonoso- 
antimonic  oxide 

Pentoxide    or      antimonic 
Oxide      ....  SbjOj 

Antimony,  Trioxide  of.  SbjOg.  Syn.  Tee- 
oxide  op  antimony,  Antimonious  oxide 
(13.  P.  Oxide  op  antimony,  Eng.  j  Anti- 
monii OXIDUM,  L.).  Prpe.  (B.  P.)  Take  of 
solution  of  chloride  of  antimony,  16  fiuid  oz.; 
carbonate  of  soda,  6  o%. ;  water,  2  galls. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  a  sufficiency.  Pour  the  autimonial 
solution  into  the  water,  mix  thoroughly,  let 
the  precipitate  settle,  remove  the  supernatant 
liquid  by  a  siphon,  add  one  gallon  of  distilled 
water,  agitate  well,  let  the  precipitate  subside, 
again  withdraw  the  fluid,  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cesses of  afiusion  of  distilled  water,  agitation, 
and  subsidence.  Add  now  the  carbonate  of 
soda  previously  dissolved  in  two  pints  of  dis- 
tilled water,  leave  them  in  contact  for  half  an 
hour,  stirring  frequently,  collect  the  deposit  on 
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B  calico  filter,  and  wnsh  with  boiling  distilled 
water  until  the  wasiiinga  cease  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
aL'idulatcd  by  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  dry  the 
product  at  a  hmt  not  exceeding  212°. 

Char,  and  Testa,  A  greyish-white  powder, 
fusible  at  a  low  red  heiit,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
solution,  dropped  into  distilled  water,  gives  a 
white  deposit,  at  once  changed  to  orange  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  entirely 
when  boiltd  with  an  excess  of  the  acid  tartrate 
of  potash. 

Uses.  Chii'fly  in  making  tartar  emetic  and 
some  other  salts  of  antimony;  also  in  the  pre- 
panition  of  pulvis  antimonialis.  Therapeuti- 
cally, it  is  a  diaphoretic  and  febrifuge. — Dose, 
1  to  4  grains. 

Antimony,  Fentoxide  of.     See  Antimonio 

ANnTDEIDE. 

Antimony,  Tetroxide  of.  SbjOj or  SbjOg. SbjOj. 
Syn.  Antimonoso-antimomo  oxide,  Anti- 
MONiors  ACID.  Found  natural  as  Cervantite 
or  Antimony  ochre.  Prepared  by  beating  aiiti- 
monic  anhydride,  by  roasting  the  trioxide  or 
trisulphide,  or  by  the  action  of  excess  of  nitric 
acid  on  finely  powdered  metallic  antimony. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  a  white  solid,  unalterable 
by  heat ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Antimony,  Oxychloride  of.  SljOCl.  -Syn. 
PowDBB  OE  Algaboth.  Thrown  down  iis  a 
white  precipitate  when  trichloride  of  antimony 
is  poured  into  water.  Continued  wasliing 
with  water  deprives  it  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  chlorine,  and  converts  it  into  the  trioxide, 
a  change  which  is  more  completely  ellccted  by 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  or  their 
carbonates. 

Antimony,  Oxysulphide  of.  The  compound 
SbjOj  .  23^83  occurs  native  as  red  antimony. 
Antimony  blende,  Kermesome,  Rotbspiess- 
glanzerz,  Crocus  of  antimony,  Glass  of  anti- 
mony, and  similar  preparations,  are  believed  by 
some  authorities  to  be  crude  oxysulphides  of 
antimony.     See  Antimony,  SuLpnuBATHD. 

Antimony,  Bed.  See  Oxysulphide  of 
Antimony,  bel'ore  noticed. 

Antimony,  Keg'ulns  of.  Syn.  Eeo'ulus 
ANTIMo"nii,  L.  Metallic  antimony  obtained 
by  fusion.  Alloys  formed  by  fusing  anti- 
mony with  iron,  tin,  lead,  or  copper,  and  a 
little  tartar,  were  respectively  called  mab'- 
TIAL  BEGULUS  OF  ANTIMONY  {r.  antimo"nii 
martia'lis,  L.),  n.  A.  jovia'iis  (L.),  e.  a.  sa- 
tueni'nus  (L.),  e.  a.  ven'eris  (L.),  &c.  (See 
below.) 

Antimony ,Ka'by  of.  Syn.  Medic'inai  (-dis'-) 
EHo'uLira  of  antimony;  Antimo"nii  eu- 
bi'nus,  Keq'ulus  medicina'iis,  R.  a.  m., 
&c.,  L.  From  crude  sulphide  of  antimony, 
5  parts;  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  1 
piirt;  and  the  purified  portion  separated  from 
the  scoriiB.     See  Litee  of  Antimony. 

Antimony,  Saffron  of.  See  Ceocus  of 
Antimony. 


Antimony,  Smelt'ed.  Syn.  Antimo"iihtji 
pueipica'tum,  L.  Crude  antimony  melted 
and  poured  into  small  conical  moulds. —  Uses, 
S(c,     Same  as  the  ordinary  tersulphide. 

Antimony,  Snow  of.  See  Antimony, 
Flovtees  of. 

Antimony,  Solphnrated.  B.P.  Syn.  OxTstrt- 
pnuEKT,  or  Peecipitated  Sulphide  of 
Antimony,  Golden  Sulphide  op  Anti- 
mony. Mix  black  antimony  10  oz.  with  solu- 
tion of  soda  4i  pints,  and  boil  for  two  hours, 
with  frequent  stirring,  adding  distilled  water 
occasionally  to  maintain  the  same  volume 
Strain  tlie  liquor  through  calico,  and  before  it 
cools  add  to  it  by  degrees  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  till  the  latter  is  in  slight  excess.  Collect 
the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter,  wash  witti 
distilled  water  till  the  washings  no  longer 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  dry 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°  F. — Dose, 
1  to  5  grains. 

Antimony,  Snlphantimonate.  Syn.  sciilip- 
pe's  Antimonial  Salt.  Mix.eight  parts  of 
effloresced  sulpliatc  of  soda,  six  of  black  anti- 
mony, and  three  of  charcoal,  and  expose  to  a 
red-heiit  in  a  covered  Hessian  crucible  till  the 
fused  mass  cc;ises  to  throw  up  a  scum.  Boil 
the  residue  iu  "  porcelain  vessel  with  one 
part  of  sulphur  and  sufficient  distilled  water, 
and  set  the  filtered  liquor  aside  for  crystallisa- 
tion. 

Antimony,  PentasulpMde  of  (.'^1);S.),  is  a 
yellowish-red  powder,  obtained  (1)  by  passing 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  a  mixture  of 
pentachloride  of  antimony,  water,  and  tartaric 
acid ;  or  (2)  through  antimonic  anhydride 
suspended  in  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ; 
hot  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  producing 
trichloride  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  With  the  more  basic  metallic 
sulphides  it  unites  to  form  a  class  of  salts 
called  sulphantimonates. 

Antimony,  Trisulphide  of.  SbjSj.  ^». 
Teksul'phide    of    antimony,    Sul'phide 

OF    A.,   Sul'pHUEET    of    A.,    BLACK   8.  OP  A., 

Sesquisul'phueet  of  a.,  &c.  ;  L'antimoine 
sulfuee,   Sulpuee  d'antimoine,  &c.,  Fr. ; 

SCHWEFEL  SPIESSGLANZ,     ANDEKTHALB,     &C., 

Ger.  This  is  the  grey  or  greyish-blaek  sub- 
stance commonly  known  as  crude  antimony, 
black  antimony,  or  sulphide  of  antimony,  in 
commerce,  and  from  which  the  other  com- 
pounds of  antimony  are  chiefly  obtained. 

l!!at.  Ust.,  Sources,  S;c.    See  Antimony. 

The  crude  ore  is  freed  from  earthy  impuri- 
ties in  the  following  manner: — The  crushed 
ore  is  submitted  to  'eliquation'  in  order  to 
separate  the  sulphide  from  the  gangue  or 
earthy  matter  with  which  it  is  contaminated ; 
after  which  it  is  remelted  and  run  into  'loaves' 
or  large  cakes,  in  which  form  it  is  sent  to 
market.  Formerly  the  operation  was  per- 
formed by  introducing  the  ore  into  large  pots 
or  crucibles  having  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and 
which,  after  being  closely  covered,  were  set 
in  a  circle  around  a  suitable  furnace,  by  which 
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they  were  heated.  At  the  present  time  the 
process  is  comnionly  conducted  in  a'reverhera- 
tory  furnace,'  similar  to  that  figured  in  the 
engraving. 


a,  h,  Grate  and  fire-place. 

c.  Bridge. 

e.  Concave  space  for  ore  formed  by  a  eolid  bed  (/) 
of  clay  and  sand,  and  havinif  a  'hole*  near  the  bottom 
extending  nearly  horizontally  through  the  wall  of  the 
furnace  to  *  run  nil' '  the  iusecl  sulphide. 

g.  Door  for  introducing  ore,  and  removing  residuum. 

h.  Chimney. 

i.  Damper,  chain,  and  lever. 

Native  trisulphide  of  antimony  treated  in 
this  way  and  ground  to  powder  constitutes 
tlie  BLACK  AKimONT  (AyilMONIUM  KIGEUM), 

B.P. 

Antimony,  Trisulphide  of  (artificially  pre- 
pared). Saturate  an  aqueous  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  with  hydrosuljihurie  acid  ;  an 
orange  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down.  This 
precipitate,  when  collected  on  a  filter,  washed, 
aiid  dried,  is  the  pure  trisulphide. 

Frop.,Sic.  (Native.)  Anhydrous,  inodorous, 
insipid,  opaque,  brittle,  easily  pulverisable, 
and  of  a  dark  leaden-grey  or  steel  colour;  it 
lias  a  striated  crystalline  texture,  and  breaks 
with  a  rough  spicular  fracture ;  is  insoluble 
in  both  water  and  alcohol ;  soluble,  with  de- 
composition, in  hot  strong  acids  and  alkaline 
solutions ;  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  partly 
dissipated  in  white  fumes,  leaving  an  impure 
grey-coloured  oxide  mixed  with  some  unde- 
composed  tersulpbide  (antimohy-ash).  Its 
powder  is  black,  of  peculiar  richness,  and 
stains  the  fingers.  Sp.  gr.  46  to  4-62.  The 
pure  precipitated  (amorphous)  tersulphide  is 
of  orange  c.olour;  is  darkened  by  a  gentle 
beat,  with  loss  of  water,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature passes  from  the  amorphous  to  the 
crystalline  condition,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
assumes  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the 
riative  sulphide.  It  dissolves  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evolving  hj  drosulphurio  acid, 
and  producing  a  solution  of  trichloride  of 
antimony. 

Pur.  The  crude  commercial  sulphide  fre- 
quently contains  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  arsenic, 
and  sometimes  manganese.  Its  goodness  is 
commonly  estimated  by  its  compactness  and 
weight,  the  largeness  and  distinctness  of  the 
strise,  and  the  volatility  of  its  sulphide. 

Uses,  &(c.  Chiefly  as  a  source  of  metallic  an- 
timony, and  of  the  oxide  in  the  preparation  of 
other  antimonials.  Exhibited  alone,  it  possesses 
little  activity  unless  it  meets  with  acid  in  the 


primse  viae,  when  it  occasionally  acts  with  con- 
siderable violence  both  as  an  emetic  and 
cathartic. — Dose,  10  to  30  gr.,  in  powder; 
as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  scrofula,  and  glandular  affection^,  and 
in  lepra,  scabies,  and  some  other  skin  diseases. 
It  is  a  favourite  alterative  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine, particularly  in  skin  diseases.  Farriers 
and  gi-ooms  frequently  mix  a  little  of  it  with 
the  food  of  horses  to  improve  their  coat  and 
promote  their  '  condition.'  —  Dose.  For  a 
HOESE,  1  to  4  dr.,  in  fiue  powder,  often  com- 
bined with  nitre  and  sulphur;  for  cattle,  J 
to  1  oz.,  or  even  IJ  oz. ;  boqs,  5  or  6  to  20  or 
30  gr. ;  Hoas,  20  to  30  gr.,  twice  or  thrice 
daily.  According  to  Dr  Paris,  it  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  Spilsbury's  Drops.  It  is  also 
an  ingredient  in  Tisane  de  Feltz. 

Antimony,  Tartarated.  KSbOC^HjOj .  Aq. 
Sy».  Taetaeized  antimony,  Taetae  emetic. 
Emetic  taetab,  Potassio-taeteate  op  An- 
timony, Eng. ;  Antimonium  taetaeatum, 
13. P.  Prep.  Various  methods  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  preparation  of  this  compound, 
but  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  the 
'  British  Pharmacopoeia,'  is  to  be  preferred : — 

Take  of  oxide  of  antimony  5  oz.,  acid  tar- 
trate of  potash  in  fine  powder  6  oz.,  distilled 
water,  2  pints.  Mix  the  oxide  of  antimony 
and  acid  tartrate  of  potash  with  sufficient 
distilled  water  to  form  a  paste,  and  set  aside 
for  24  hours.  Then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
water,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
stirring  frequently.  Filter,  and  set  aside  the 
clear  filtrate  to  crystallise.  Pour  off  the 
mother-liquor,  evaporate  to  one  third,  and  set 
aside,  that  more  crystals  may  form.  Dry  the 
crystals  on  filtering  paper  at  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

Char,  and  Tests.  In  colourless  transparent 
crystals  exhibiting  triangular  facets,  soluble 
in  water,  and  less  so  in  proof  spirit.  It  de- 
crepitates and  blackens  upon  the  application 
of  heat.  Its  solution  in  water  gives  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess,  and  which  is  not  formed  if  tartaric 
acid  be  previously  added.  Twenty  grains  dis- 
solve without  residue  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  60°,  and  the  solution  gives  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  an  orange  precipitate 
which,  when  washed  and  dried  at  212°,  weighs 
9  91  grains. 

Phys.  eff..  Doses,  S(c.  Externally  tartar 
emetic  acts  as  a  powerful  local  irritant,  causing 
a  pustular  eruption,  which  permanently  marks 
the  skin;  for  this  purpose  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  solution,  ointment,  or  plaster.  In- 
ternally, in  small  doses  ( ^V  to  J,  or  even  \  gr.), 
it  acts  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant ;  in 
somewhat  larger  doses  {^  to  \  gr.)  it  excites 
nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  occasioning 
depression  and  relaxation,  especially  of  the 
muscular  fibre;  in  larger  doses  (1  to  2  or 
3  gr.)  it  acts  as  an  emetic  and  sudorific  (and 
often  as  a  purge),  depressing  the  nervous  func- 
tions, and  producing  a  feeling  of  feebleness, 
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oxl)na«tioD,  and  reliixntion,  greater  tlian  that 
caused  by  other  cnietics;  in  certain  doses  (4 
t  ■  3,  or  even  1  pr.),  it  is  used  as  a  sedative 
and  antiphlogistic,  to  reduce  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  &c. ;  in  excessive  doses  it  acts  as 
an  irritant  poison,  and  has  in  some  instances 
caused  death ;  and  even  small  doses,  frequently 
administered  and  long  continued,  have  brought 
on  ft  state  of  weakness,  prostration,  and  dis- 
taste for  food,  which  has  led  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. It  is  usually  exhibited  dissolved 
ill  distilled  water,  either  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a  little  simple  syrup.  In  acute 
rheumatism,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
pleura,  chorea,  hydrocephalus,  and  apoplexy, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  doses  of  2  to 
•I,  or  ivtn  6  gr.,  with  advantage,  by  Laennec, 
Jtusori,  and  others  j  hut  these  extreme  doses 
lire  noti  iihvays  safe,  and  cannot  bo  commend- 
able when  smaller  ones  (i  to  i  gr.,  repeated 
every  two  hours)  appear  equally  beneficial, 
and  distress  the  patient  less.'  In  doses  of 
4  gr.  to  J  gr.  each,  combined  with  calomel, 
it  is  a  powerful  and  excellent  alterative  in 
acute  rheumatism  and  many  skin  diseases. 
Of  all  our  sudorifics  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable,  and  the  one  most  generally  avail- 
able. Triturated  with  16  to  20  times  its 
weight  of  sulphate  of  potnssa,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  antimonial  powder  and 
James's  powder,  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of 
2  to  4  gi'. 

Whenever  much  gastric  or  intestinal  irri- 
tation is  present,  tartar  emetic  should  be 
avoided,  or  very  cautiously  administered,  and 
then  combined  with  an  opiate,  or  some  other 
sedative.  It  should  also  be  given  with  caution 
to  children;  as,  according  to  Messrs  Goodlad 
and  Xohle,  even  in  small  doses  it  sometimes 
acts  as  a  poison  on  them. 

In  veterinary  medicine  it  is  employed  to 
promote  diaphoresis  and  expectoration,  and  to 
reduce  arterial  action,  particularly  in  fevers, 
and  catarrhal  affeotions,  the  dose  for  houses 
being  20  pr.  to  1  dr.,  or  even  occasionally 
14  dr..  In  gruel,  thrice  daily;  also  sometimes 
as  a  diuretic  and  vermifuge,  in  doses  of  1  to 
2  dr.,  combined  with  tin-filings,  for  2  or  3 
successive  days,  followed  hy  a  purge  of  aloes. 
The  usual  dose  for  cattle  is  20  gr.  to  1  dr. ; 
SHBBF,  5  or  6  to  20  gr. ;  swinb  (chiefly  as 
an  emetic),  2  to  5  or  6  gr. ;  DOGS  (chiefly  as 
an  emetic),  1  to  3  gr.  It  is  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  u*ed  externally,  as  a  counter-irritant, 
in  chest  affections,  &o. ;  but  its  employment 
thus  requires  caution. 

Pais.,  Sfo,  That  from  large  doses  has  been 
already  noticed  under  antimony  (which  see). 
In  poisoning  the  treatment  is  the  entire  disuse 
of  all  antiiuonials,  followed  by  tonicsi,  a  light 
nutritious  diet,  the  use  of  lemon-juice  or  ripe 

'  "  In  cons*quence  of  the  violent  vomiting "  (and  it 
miglit  be  added — prostrntion)  "  wliich  (even)  1  gr.  has 
loroetimcs  produced,  1  litivo  found  pntients  positively 
jcrusc  to  continue  the  use  of  the  medicine."  Pereirn 
'TU.  t  .M.  M  i'  +th  ed.,  i,  752. 


fruit,  a  little  wine,  warm  baths,  and  mild  re- 
stonitives  generally. 
Antimony, Tar'tarised.  See  .\NTijiosr,  Tab- 

TABATED. 

Antimony,  Vit'rified.  See  AireijioNr,  Glass 

OP. 

ANTI-MIASMATICaM.  A  disinfecting  pow- 
der, manufactured  first  in  Berlin  in  1866,  and 
described  as  "prepared  by  steam."  Quick- 
lime slaked  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  mixed  with  turf  ashes,  also  probably  con- 
taining some  carbolic  acid.  Fluid  anti-mias- 
maticum  is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  in 
impure  acetic  acid.     (Hager.) 

ANTIPHLOGIS'TIC  (-flo-jis'-).    Syn.  Anti- 

PtlLOQIs'TICTJB,  L.;  AnTIPHLOOISTIQUB,  I'r.  ; 
Antiphlooistiscii,  Ger.  In  mediciae,  the 
common  epithet  of  remedies,  agents,  and 
treatment  (antiphloois'tics;  antiphlogis- 
TICA,  L.),  which  lessen  inflammatory  antion, 
or  allay  the  excited  state  of  the  system  which 
accompanies  it.  Of  these  the  principal  arc 
bleeding,  purging,  a  low  diet,  cooling  beverages 
(as  water  and  acidulous  drinks),  and  sedatives 
generally. 

ANTIPSILOTHEON,  for  preventing  loss  of 
hair  (Hegewald,  Berlin).  A  hrownish-yellow, 
clear,  pleasant-smelling  liquid,  which  consists 
of  a  filtered  extract  of  2'5  grins,  of  nutgalls, 
with  50  grms.  strong  spirit  and  30  grms. 
water;  perfumed  with  several  ethereal  oils. 
The  liquid  is  not  made  turbid  by  dilution  with 
water.  Sold  in  square  bottles  containing 
about  80  grms.  The  directions  strongly  re- 
commend the  supplementary  use  of  a  Swiss 
"  vegetable  oil,"  which  probably  Switzerland 
has  never  seen.     (Hager.) 

ANTI-EHEUMATIC  DROPS  (Roll,  Amster- 
dam). A  turbid,  dark-brown  liquid,  which 
consists  of  a  solution  of  spirituous  extract  of 
aconite  in  a  decoction  of  couch-grass  root,  and 
to  which  some  tincture  of  opium  with  safi'ron 
and  oil  of  valerian  have  been  added. 

ANTI-KHEUMATIC  SALVE,  Mrs  HUN- 
GERFOED'S  (Wedecke,  Berlin).  Recom- 
mended for  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  nervous  pains.  Camphor,  1  grm.j 
carbolic  acid,  1  grm. ;  simple  cerate,  12  grms. 
(Schadler.) 

ANTISCOEBTJTIC  (-skor-bu'-).  Syn.  An- 
tiscoebu'ticus,  L.  ;  ANTisconBiiTiQtrE,  Fr.; 
Antiscorbutisoh,  Gut  widek  dew  schae- 
BOCK,  Ger.  Good  against  scurvy.  In  medi- 
cine, an  epithet  of  remedies,  agents,  &c.  (AN- 
tiscoebtt'tics  ;  antisboebu'tica,  Ij.),  used 
in  scurvy.  Lemon-juice,  ripe  fruit,  milk,  the 
salts  of  potassa,  green  vegetables,  potatoes, 
meal-bread,  fresh  meat,  and  raw  or  lightly 
boiled  eggs,  belong  to  this  class. 

ANTISEP'TIC.  Syn.  Antisep'ticfs,  L.  ;  An- 
tiseptiqub,  Fr. ;  Antiseptisch,  F-ici.>iss- 
WIDBIG,  Ger.  An  epithet  of  substances, 
agents,  ic.  (antisep'tics  ;  antisep'tioa, 
l7.),  that  impede,  arrest,  or  prevent  putief.io- 
tion.  The  principal  antiseptics  in  common  use 
are  culinary  salt,  saltpetre,  spices,  sugar,  vine- 
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gar,  carbolic  acid,  creasote,  and  alcoliol ;  to 
which  may  be  added  intense  cold,  desiccation, 
and  the  exclusion  of  air.  Among  antiseptic 
MEDICINES,  bark,  dilute  acids,  quinine,  wine, 
spirits,  camplior,  charcoal,  and  yeast,  talte  the 
first  rank.  See  Puteesactios",  SomiioNS 
(Antiseptic),  &c. 

ANTISPASMODIC  -spaz-).  Si/n.  Anti- 
spas'tic;  Antispasmod'ious,  L.  ;  Antispas- 
MODiQTJE,  Pr  ;  Krampfstiliend,  Ger.  In 
medicine,  an  epithet  of  substances  and  agents 
(antispasmod'ics  j  antispasmod'ica,  L.) 
which  allay  spasms  and  convulsions.  It  is 
frequently  incorrectly  applied  to  anodynes 
and  narcotics,  which  soothe  pain,  but  do  not 
repress  muscular  spasm.  Ammonia,  assaf  oetida, 
bark,  camphor,  castor,  chalybeates,  chloral 
hydrate,  chloroform,  ether,  Indian  hemp  and 
cannabiue,  musk,  opium,  saffron,  and  valerian, 
with  many  other  similar  substances,  are  re- 
garded as  antispasmodics. 

ANTI-SPASMODIC  SYRUP,  for  hooping- 
cough  (Dessaga,  Strasburg).  A  pleasant  syrup, 
leaving  a  slightly  sharp  taste,  containing  a 
little  carbonate  of  potash,  and  faintly  coloured 
with  rosaniline.     (Hager.) 

ANTISUDIN,  a  remedy  for  sweaty  feet  (Man- 
diiwski,  Anuaberg).  Powdered  alum.   (Hager.) 

ANTS  (ants).  See  Ant,  Foemic  "Aoid, 
Gakdening,  Insects,  &c. 

AORT'A  [L.,  Ger.]  Syn.  Aoete,  Fr.  In 
anatomy,  the  main  trunk  of  the  arterial 
system,  arising  immediately  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  giving  origin  to  all 
the  other  arteries  of  the  body,  except  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  its  ramifications,  which 
permeate  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs. 

AP'ATITE  (-tlte).  In  mineralogy,  native 
tricalciuni  phosphate  (phosphate  of  lime.  It 
is  found  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and 
abundantly  in  Spain,  whence  it  is  imported 
for  use  as  manure,  and  recently  particularly 
for  the  manufacture  of  abtimcial  guano. 
Its  powder  phosphoresces  on  burning  coals. 
It  differs  from  phosphorite  in  not  containing 
rinorine. 

Apatite  (phosphate  of  lime  of  similar  con- 
stitution to  bone-earth,  Ca3(P04)2)  is  found 
in  every  fertile  soil,  and  of  which  it  is  an 
essential  ingredient. 

APE"EIENT  (apere'-e-ent;  -per'-,as  marked 
by  Mayne  and  Smart,  though  etyra.  correct,  is 
less  usual).     Syn.  Apee'itite  (-tlv) ;  Apbe'i- 

ENS,  L.  ;  Ap£eITIF,  Fr.;  AEFiJHEBNII,  OFPNEND, 

Ger.  In  medicine,  opening,  laxative,  gently 
purgative;  usually  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
substances  and  agents  (apb'eients;  Apeei- 
en'tia,  Apeeiti'va,  L.)  which,  in  moderate 
doses,  and  under  oi'dinary  circumstances,  gen- 
tly, but  completely,  open  the  bowels  j  and  in 
this  respect  rank  between  the  simple  laxatives 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stronger  purgatives 
and  cathartics  on  the  other.  Among  these 
may  be  named  as  examples — Aloes  (when  com- 
bined with  soap  or  aromatics),  Castile  soap, 
castor  oil,  compound  extract  of  colocynth  (in 


small  doses),  compound  rhubarb  pill,  confection 
of  senna,  cream  of  tartar,  Epsom  salts,  Glau- 
bei's  salt,  phosphate  of  soda  (tasteless  purging 
salt),  pil.  rufi,  seidlitz  powders,  cold-water 
compress  over  the  abdomen,  &c.  Several  of 
these,  in  larger  doses,  become  active  purga- 
tives or  cathartics.  See  Pitegatites,  also 
Deattghts,  Mixtuees,  Pills,  &c. 

A'PIOL  (-pe-61e ;  or  -81).  Frep.  The  soft 
alcoholic  extract  of  parsley-seed  is  either  di- 
gested or  agitated  for  some  time  with  ether; 
after  sufficient  repose  in  a  cool  place,  the 
ethereal  solution  is  decanted,  and  the  ether 
removed  by  distillation  ;  the  residuum  is  puri- 
fied by  solution  in  rectified  spirit,  and  agita- 
tion first  with  a  little  litharge,  and  next  with 
animal  charcoal;  after  which  the  spirit  is  re- 
moved by  distillation  from  the  filtered  solu- 
tion. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  A  yellow,  oily,  non-volatile 
liquid,  having  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a  highly 
disagreeable  taste ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform ;  insoluble  in  water ;  and 
coloured  red  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Sp.  gr. 
1'078.  In  small  doses  it  excites  the  pulse  and 
nervous  system ;  and  in  larger  ones  it  causes 
headache,  giddiness,  vertigo,  (fcc.  It  is  said 
to  be  powerfully  febrifuge,  and  has  been 
highly  extolled  by  MM.  Joret  and  Homalle  as 
a  substitute  for  quinine  in  intermittents.l  It 
has  also  been  found  useful  in  intermittent 
neuralgias  and  the  nocturnal  sweats  of  phthisis. 
Dose,  5  to  15  drops,  in  capsules. 

A'PIS.  [L.]  The  bee.  In  entomology,  a 
genus  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  family 
anthoph'ila  or  mellif'era,  section  opia'^ritB, 
(Latreille.)  The  mouth  has  two  jaws,  and  a 
proboscis  infolded  in  a  double  sheath ;  the 
wings  are  four ;  the  two  foremost  covering  the 
hinder  ones  when  at  rest.  The  sexes  are 
three — prolific  females  or  queens,  unprolific 
females  or  workers  commonly  (termed  neuters), 
and  males  or  drones.  'J'he  females  and  work- 
ing bees  have  a  sting.  The  honey  or  hive  bee 
is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  this 
genus  by  having  the  femora  of  the  posterior 
pair  of  legs  furnished  with  a  smooth  and  con- 
cave plate  on  the  outer  side,  and  fringed  with 
hair,  forming  a  basket  or  pocket  for  the  recep- 
tion and  conveyance  of  the  pollen  of  plants ; 
and  also  in  being  destitute  of  spines  at  the 
extremity.  The  Linnasan  genus  includes 
nearly  60  species.     See  Bee. 

Apis  Mellif 'ica.     [Linn.]     The  honey  bee. 

APLANAT'IC.  In  optics,  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  lenses,  of  which  the  figure,  as  well 
as  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed, 
are  such  that,  with  a  given  index  of  refrac- 
tion, the  amount  of  aberration,  both  chroma- 
tic and  spherical,  is  insignificant,  or  the  least 
that  canbepos4bly  oh;ainnd.  See  Abeeea- 
TION,  ACHEOMATISSr,  LbNS,  &c. 

'  According  to  Drs  G.  O.  Rees  and  A.  S.  Taylor,  66  out 
of  116  cases  were  cured  by  it  in  their  prnclife;  Ijut  accord- 
ing to  the  I'Vench  Commission,  the  cure^are  only  42%, 
and  in  many  of  these  only  temporary. 
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APLOTAXIS  ATTKICULATA.  Nat.  ord.. 
C0MP03IT  A  plant  growing  in  the  North 
Western  Himalayas.  It  was  first  shown  by  the 
late  I)r  Hush  Falconer  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Coitus  Arabicut  of  the  ancients,  which 
l)r  lloyle  hail  previously  identified  with  the 
Patchuek  or  Koot  root  met  with  in  the  Indian 
baznars.  Dr  Irvine  states  that  formerly, 
when  opium  was  not  produced  iu  Rajwarra, 
this  root  was  extensively  smoked  as  u  stimu- 
lant. He  addH,  that  it  is  said  to  be  a  narcotic 
when  thus  used,  and  that  formerly  great 
quantities  went  to  Cliina  for  smoking  pur- 
poses. It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume,  as 
for  protection  of  bales  of  cloth  against 
insects. 

APO-.  [Or.]  In  composition,  from ;  denot- 
ing derivation,  separation,  opposition,  or  de- 
parture. It  is  a  common  prefix  in  words  from 
the  Greek,  and  is  etymologically  the  same  as 
the  latin  ab'. 

APOC'NTINE  (-p8a'-e-nm).  Syn.  APOCT- 
Wl'lfA,  L.  A  bitter,  crystiillisable  substance, 
found  in  apii"ci/num  c<iiui(thi  nam  (Linn,),  or 
the  Indian  hemp  of  North  America.  See 
Alkaloid. 

APOMOaPHINE.  Syn.  Apomoephia. 
C'ljHiyNOj.  A  remarkable  base,  obtained  from 
niorpliia  by  Mattbiessen  and  Wright.  It  is 
P'i«sesscd  of  powerful  emetic  properties.  Intro- 
dnrc  into  a  strong  glass  tube,  closed  at  one 
end,  1  part  of  pure  morpliin,  and  20  parts  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid;  these  should  not 
occupy  more  than  one  fifteenth  of  the  tube. 
.Seal  the  open  end,  and  place  the  glass  tube  in 
another  of  cast  iron,  closed  w  ith  a  screw, 
and  heat  the  whole  in  an  oil-bath  at  a  tem- 
perature between  140°  and  ISO'  C,  during 
throe  hours.  After  cooling,  tlie  morphine  hiis 
been  converted  into  apomorphinc,  which  can  be 
purified  as  follows : 

The  tube  is  opened,  and  the  liquid  it  con- 
tains diluted  with  water  and  neutralised  by 
bicarbonate  of  soda;  then  an  excess  of  tliis 
salt  being  added,  the  apomorphine  is  precipi- 
tated with  any  morphia  that  may  remain. 
The  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  is 
exhausted  with  ether  or  chloroform,  which 
dissolves  the  apomorphine  only.  To  the 
ethereal  or  chloroforuiic  liquor  are  afterwards 
added  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
saturate  the  base.  Crystallised  apomorphine 
then  separates  spontaneously,  and  is  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  tlie  vessel.  These  crystals  are 
washed  rapidly  with  cold  water,  aud  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  boiling  water.  The 
apomorphine  can  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
a  concentr.ited  solution  of  this  hydrochlorate 
by  bic.'ii'bonate  of  soda;  the  precipitate  is 
white,  but  turns  green  rapidly  in  the  air.  It 
should  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
promptly  dried  to  avoid  this  alteration. 

AP'OFLEX;  (-pleks-e).  Sifn.  Apoplex'ia, 
ApoPLEX'13,  L.  (from  o7ro-7r\ii(7(Tu„  I  astound, 
or  strike  down,  Gr.) ;  Apoplkxie,  Fr. ; 
ScHLAOFLrss,  (ier.     A  dise:isc  so  named  on 


account  of  the  suddenuess  and  violence  of  its 
attacks. 

Symp.  Sudden  suspension  or  loss  of  the 
powers  of  sense  and  motion;  the  heart  con- 
tinuing to  beat  and  the  lungi  to  act.  but 
generally  with  difficulty.  During  the  fit  the 
patient  usually  lies  in  a  f-tate  resembling 
sleep,  or  the  stupor  induced  by  drunkenness. 
In  some  cases  there  is  paralysis  of  one  side  of 
the  body,  and  convolaions  of  the  other.  In 
the  sanguineous  or  sthenic  variety,  or  the  one 
which  is  most  common,  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
full,  the  countenance  flushed  and  bloated,  and 
the  breathing  stertoi'ous;  in  the  serous  or 
asthenic  variety,  the  pulse  is  feeble,  the  skin 
cold,  and  the  countenance  pale.  "  The  pre- 
sence of  convulsions  is  indicative  of  great 
danger.''  (Dr  Che.vne.)  In  both  cases  tlio 
patient  is  generally  found  Ivini;  on  his  back, 
in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  which 
defies  every  efiort  to  arouse  him  ;  the  eyelids 
almost  cover  the  eyes,  which  are  fixed  and 
devoid  of  intelligence,  whilst  the  pupils  scarcely 
change  their  dimensions  under  the  varying 
inllncnce  of  light  and  darkness;  the  lips  are 
usually  purple  or  very  dark;  and  both  the 
lips  and  nostrils  have  generally  a  slight  trem- 
bling movement  communicated  to  them  by  the 
deep  and  laborious  breathing  of  the  patient. 

Treat.  In  this  disease,  more  than  perhaps 
any  other,  medical  aid  should  bo  immtdiately 
sought.  In  the  mean  time  the  patient  should 
be  placed  in  an  easy  posture,  in  a  wcll-veu- 
tilated  apartment,  and  in  the  sanguineous  or 
sthenic  variety,  in  as  erect  a  position  as  pos- 
sible; but  in  the  asthenic  variety,  when  the  face 
is  pale,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  only  mode- 
rately elevated.  The  neckcloth  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  clothes  loosened,  and  the  head 
and  leek  laid  bare.  Crowding  round  the 
patient  should  be  particularly  avoided,  and  u 
free  exposure  to  fresh  air  secured  in  every 
possible  way.  When  medical  aid  cannot  be 
immediately  procnrcd,  blood  shoulil  be  ireely 
taken  (say  15  to  20  fl.  oz.,  or  more)  from  the 
arm,  by  any  person  competent  to  do  so ;  unless 
the  face  be  pale,  and  the  pulse  feeble,  when 
cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  leeches 
behind  the  ears,  should  be  sub-tituted  for  or- 
dinary bleeding.  Cold  water  should  be  dashed 
on  the  head,  the  legs  placed  in  pretty  warm 
water,  and  blisters  or  mustard  poultices  applied 
between  the  shoulders.  In  the  mean  time  8 
or  10  gr.  of  calomel  may  be  administered, 
and  its  action  subsequently  promoted  by  the 
use  of  saline  purgatives  and  stimulating  clys- 
ters. When  there  is  a  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
a  couple  of  drops  of  croton  oil  may  be  applied 
to  the  tongue ;  or  it  may  be  poured  on  sugar, 
before  placing  it  iu  the  mouth.  Indeed,  this 
mode  of  relieving  the  bowels  should  be  adopted 
in  all  extreme  case-,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Emetics  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  the  stomach 
is  distended  by  a  heavy  undigested  meal ;  when 
an  emetic  is  hazarded  as  the  less  of  two  evilo 
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Nasal  stimulants,  as  smelling  salts  or  aromatic 
vinegar,  should  also  he  avoided.  If  tlie  bleed- 
ing has  not  afforded  some  relief,  it  may  be 
repeated  in  from  3  to  5  hours.  When  these 
means  prove  successful,  the  remainder  of  the 
treatment  may  consist  in  the  administration 
of  mild  purgatives  and  diaphoretics,  and  the 
avoidance  of  stimulating  food  or  drinks,  and 
of  other  like  exciting  agents. 

Free.,  Sfc.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  are  giddiness,  pain  and  swimming  in 
the  head,  loss  of  memory,  faltering  in  speech  or 
using  one  word  for  another,  diminished  sen- 
sibility either  of  body  or  mind,  or  both,  drow- 
siness, noises  in  the  ears,  specks  floating  before 
the  eyes,  nightmare,  frightful  dreams,  laborious 
respiration,  heavy  yet  unrefreshingsleep,  an  in- 
clination to  sigh  without  any  moral  cause, 
cramp  in  the  legs  at  night  when  there  is  no 
irritation  of  the  bowelsto  account  for  them,  &c. 
&e.  When  any  of  these  symptoms  occur  (es- 
pecially in  "free  livers")  aperient  medicines 
and  a  light  diet  should  be  at  once  had  recourse 
to,  and  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  avoided  as  the 
most  dangerous  poisons.  If  the  symptoms 
increase  or  continue,  active  purgation,  a  still 
lower  diet,  and  even  bleeding  may  be  had 
recourse  to.  Pure  air,  early  rising,  regular 
habits,  gentle  muscular  exercise,and  loose, easy 
clothing,  are  powerful  preventives  of  apoplexy. 
By  attending  to  the  admonitions  of  nature, 
and  adopting  the  simple  means  which  are 
within  tlie  reach  of  all,  it  is  indisputable  that 
many  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  a  still  larger  number  lessened  in 
severity. 

Robust,  plethoric  persons,  with  short  thick 
necks,  are  universally  accounted  the  most 
liable  to  apoplexy.  In  them  the  fit  generally 
comes  on  without  warning;  and  when  once 
attacked  with  this  malady  they  are  especially 
liable  to  its  recurrence.  But  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  the  possessor  of  no  particular 
constitution  or  temperaments,  to  whatever 
class  it  may  belong,  enjoys  immunity  from  the 
attacks  of  apoplexy — a  disease  more  fatal 
among  Englishmen  than  the  natives  of  other 
countries. 

Ois.  A  loss  of  consciousness  exists  alike  in 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  narcotism  from  opium  and 
opiates,  complete  intoxication,  and  common 
fainting.  These  may  he  distinguished  by 
observing  that — in  epilepsx  there  are  almost 
always  convulsions,  and  more  or  less  rigidity 
of  the  limbs,  with  (generally)  foaming  at  the 
mouth  and  gnashing  or  grinding  of  the  leeth, 
and  frequently,  the  utterance  of  noises  often 
not  unlike  the  barking  of  a  dog;  whilst 
stertor  and  laborious  breathing,  as  a  rule,  are 
absent :— •in  the  stupor  produced  by  OEITJM, 
MORPHIA,  &c.,  the  face  is  pale,  calm,  and  per- 
spiring, and  the  respiration  is  tranquil  and 
without  stertor;  .whilst  the  patient  can,  in 
almost  all  cases,  be  temporarily  aroused  to 
consciousness  and  kept  awake  by  being  made 


opium  or  laudanum  is  also  frequently  per- 
ceptible in  the  breath  or  ejected  matter :— in 
the  insensibility  of  intoxication  the  pulse  is 
usually  feeble,  and  the  patient  may  be  tem- 
porarily roused  by  violent  shouting  in  the  ear, 
or  by  the  application  of  nasal  stimulants, 
particularly  the  common  smelling-bottle  (if 
strong) ;  and  the  breath,  and  ejected  matter 
(if  any),  smells  of  liquor :— in  ordinary 
FAINIINO-  the  face  and  lips  are  pale,  the 
breathing  quiet,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible, 
the  limbs  mobile,  and  the  fit  lasts  only  a  few 
minutes, 

treatment  for  Morses.  Give  in  the  first 
place  a  strong  stimulant  internally,  and  apply 
mustard  embrocations  to  the  belly  and  spine. 
Bleed,  should  the  pulse  be  small  and  indistinct. 
— In  the  parturient  apoplexy  of  cows.  Bleed  in 
the  very  earliest  stage ;  give  salts  and  croton  j 
diluents ;  no  solid  food ;  let  the  body  and  legs 
be  rubbed  and  clothed;  use  catheter;  apply 
ice  and  refrigerants  to  head  and  neck;  give 
frequent  clysters  of  linseed  gruel ;  remove  milk 
every  hour,  and  apply  rubefacients  to  the  spine. 

APOSEP'EDIN  (-din).  A  substance  found 
in  putrid  cheese,  and  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
duct of  the  fermentation  of  caseine.  Mulder 
and  others  have  shown  that  it  is  merely  im- 
pure leucine. 

AP'OSTEMEt  (-teme  or-  tern).  Syn.  Ap'- 
OSTEM+ ;  ApoSTE'MAf,  L.  An  abscess  or  col- 
lection of  purulent  matter  in  any  part  of  the 
body. 

APPAEA'TUS.  [L.,  Eng.;  class,  pi.,  appa- 
ra'tus ;  Eng.  pi.,  appara'tuses — Webster.]  Syn. 

APPAEEII,  Fr.  ;  AP  RABAT,  GEEATHSOHArT, 

Ger.  In  technical  language,  the  instruments, 
utensils,  and  mechanical  arrangements,  em- 
ployed in  any  operation,  experiment,  or  ob- 
servation, or  in  any  art  or  trade. 

Apparatus.  In  anatomy  and  physiology,  a 
catenation  of  organs  all  ministering  to  one 
general  purpose  or  function ;  as  the  digestive 
apparatus,  respiratory  a.,  &c. 

APP'ETITE.  Syn.  Appeti'ttts,  L.  ;  Apetit, 
Fr. ;  Apetit,  Beqiebde,  Esblxtst,  Ger.  The 
natural  desire  of  gratification,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  mental.  In  physiology,  the  instinc- 
tive inclination  to  perform  certain  natural 
functions,  as  those  of  digestion  and  generation ; 
but  appr.,  the  natural  desire  for  food.  In 
psychology  smi philosophy,  the  appetites  (pi.) 
are  affections  of  the  mind  directed  to  general 
objects,  as  fame,  glory,  or  riches ;  these  when 
subsequently  turned  to  particular  objects,  con- 
stitute the  PASSIONS,  as  envy,  gratitude,  re- 
venge, or  love.  In  its  common  and  unqualified 
sense,  the  word  appetite  is  confined  to  the 
desire  for  food ;  and  in  that  sense  chiefly  con- 
cerns us  here. 

The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  are 
seated  in  the  stomach,  and  their  recurrence  at 
proper  intervals  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
vital  action,  and  is  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  body  in  a  state  of  vigour  and  health. 
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indiratos  diseitscd  action  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
the  nervouB  system  or  circulation ;  or  it  may 
result  from  vicious  habits.  A  healthy  appetite 
for  food  is  usually  a  most  certain  indication 
that  nature  requires  a  supply ;  but  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  appetite  certain  regulations 
should  be  observed,  and  a  boundary  should  be 
put  to  mere  animal  gratification.  By  slcwly 
eating  and  thoroughly  masticating  tlie  food, 
the  stomach  becomes  gradually  and  equally 
distended,  and  the  individual  feels  himself 
satisfii'il  only  after  he  has  taken  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of  his  body ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  food  be  swallowed 
rapidly,  ffnd  without  proper  mastication,  it 
jirossi'S  heavily  and  roughly  against  the  sides 
of  the  stomach,  and  induces  a  sensation  of 
fulness  before  a  sufficient  meal  has  been  made. 
The  consequences  are,  that  hungir  soon  re- 
turns, and  the  party  must  either  have  recourse 
to  food  between  the  usual  time  of  meals,  or 
suRer  the  consequences  of  imperfect  nutrition 
Exercise  and  labour,  within  certain  limits, 
promote  the  healthy  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  throuf^li  the  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  increasing  the  peristaltic  mo- 
tion of  these  viscera.  An  inordinate  appetite 
in  persons  leading  a  sedentary  life  is  generally 
indicative  of  the  food  passing  off  imperfectly 
digested,  or  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  being 
relaxed,  or  even  diseased.  More  food  is  required 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  body  i 
and  heuce  the  increased  appetite  which  is  usu 
ally  an  accompaniment  of  that  season.  In 
persons  who  lead  a  more  sedentary  life  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  either  no  change  of 
this  kind  occurs,  or  the  reverse  is  the  case; 
the  want  of  exercise  producing  a,  diminution 
of  appetite  corresponding  to  the  increase  of 
it  that  would  otherwise  result  from  the  sea- 
sonal change  of  atmospheric  temperature,  or 
even  greater.  Deviations  of  the  appetite 
from  the  healthy  standard,  or  the  normal 
condition,  constitutes  dkfbctite  or  diseased 

APPETITE. 

Deficiency  or  loss  of  appetite  (an'orext)  ; 
ANOBEx'lA,  L.)  generally  arises  from  disor- 
dered stomach;  but  is  also  frequently  sympto- 
matic of  other  affections,  particularly  dys- 
pepsia, biliousness,  feverishness,  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  primee  vice. 
It  is  a  common  consequence  of  sedentary  life, 
and  of  extreme  mental  anxiety,  excitement,  or 
exhaustion.  The  treatment  will  necessarily 
vary  with  the  cause.  In  simple  spontaneous 
cases  the  appetite  may  generally  be  improved 
by  outdoor  exercise,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
mild  aperients,  especially  salines  and  aloetics. 
When  the  affection  arises  from  the  stomach 
being  loaded  with  bile  and  crudities,  an  emetic 
in  the  evening,  followed  by  a  stomachic  pur- 
gative the  next  morning,  with  an  occasional 
aperient  aftcrwixrds,  will  feldom  fail  to  effect 
a  cure.  With  heavy  drinkers  a  (zradual  re- 
duction of  the  quantity  of  the  strong  liquors 
TOL.  I. 


usually  consumed  is  generally  followed  by  a 
restoration  of  the  appetite  and  digestive 
powers.  The  change  tlius  gradnally  effected 
in  the  course  of  8  or  10  days  is  often  almost 
magical.  The  excessive  use  of  liquors — 
especially  of  apirits,  wine,  or  beer,  or  even  of 
warm  weak  ones,  as  tea,  coffee,  soup,  &c. — 
is  always  prejudicial.  Hence  drunkards  are 
particularly  subject  to  defective  appetite ;  and 
teetotallers  and  water-drinkers  to  a  heartiness 
often  almost  approaching  voracity.  See  Bile, 
Dyspepsia,  &c. 

Depraved  appetite  (pi'ca,  L.),  or  a  desire  for 
unnatural  food,  as  chalk,  cinders,  dirt,  soap, 
tallow,  &c.,when  an  idiopathic  affection  or  when 
depending  on  vicious  tastes  or  habits  (as  is 
often  the  casein  childhood),  it  may  be  treato't 
by  admixing  very  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic 
or  ipecacuanha  with  the  objectionuble  food  or 
articles.  When  symptomatic  of  pregnancy,  a 
plentiful  and  nutritious  diet,  including  the 
red  meats,  with  a  little  good  malt  liquor  or 
wine,  may  be  adopted  with  advantage.  When 
symptomatic  of  chlorosis,  to  this  diet  may  bo 
added  the  use  of  chalybe.itc  tonics,  and  sea  or 
tepid  bathing;  when  of  dyspepsia,  a  light  diet, 
bitter  tonics,  free  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  cold 
bathing,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

Insatiable  appetite  (canine  appetite,  TO- 
eaoitt  ;  BnLiM'iA,  L.)  is  generally  symp- 
tomatic of  pi'egnancy,  or  worms,  or  diseases  of 
the  stomach  or  the  viscera  immediately  con- 
nected with  it;  but  sometimes  exists  as  u 
separate  disease,  and  is  even  said  to  be  occa- 
sionally hereditary.  When  it  occurs  in  child- 
hood, worms  may  be  suspected,  and  vermit'ufjes 
administered.  In  adults,  a  common  cause  is 
imperfect  digestion,  arising  from  stomach  com- 
plaints or  gluttony,  when  the  languor  ami 
gnawing  pains  of  disease  are  mistaken  f -r 
hunger.  In  this  case  the  diet  should  be  regu- 
lated and  the  bowels  kept  gently  relaxed  with 
mild  aperients,  and  tonics  (as  bark  and  steel), 
or  bitters  (as  orange-peel  and  gentian),  may 
be  administered.  VVhen  pregnancy  or  viciou- 
habits  are  the  cause,  the  treatment  indioated 
under  depbaved  appetite  may  be  adopted. 
When  the  affection  is  occasioned  by  acidity  in 
the  stomach,  an  emetic,  followed  by  the  mode- 
rate use  of  absorbents  or  antacids,  will  gene- 
rally effect  a  cure.  In  those  cases  depending 
on  a  highly  increased  power  of  the  stomach  in 
effecting  rapid  and  complete  digestion,  its 
contractile  force  and  morbid  activity  may  be 
often  allayed  by  the  copious  use  of  salad  oil, 
fat  meat,  lic  ,hy  the  cautious  use  of  opiates,  or 
by  the  use,  or  freer  use,  of  tobacco  (either 
smoked  or  chewed,  or  both).  A  cathartic 
daily,  with  a  dose  of  blue-pill,  or  mercurial 
powder,  every  second  or  third  day,  is  also 
often  advantageous.  25  or  30  drops  of  solution 
of  potassa,  in  broth,  twice  or  thrice  d.aily,  has 
also  been  recommended.  See  Bile,  Dyspepsia, 
Woems,  &c. 

APP'LE  (ap'l).  %».  Ma'lttm,  Po'itrir,  L. ;. 
PoMME,   Fr.;    Apfel,    Oer. ;    Apple,    Dut.  j 
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Aple,  Svved.  This  well-known  fruit  is  the 
product  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  pyrus 
mains  (Linn.),or  the  crab-apple  of  our  hedges ; 
a  tree  of  the  nat.  ord.  Eosacese.  The  date  of 
its  amelioration  from  the  wild  state  is  probably 
very  remote,  as  several  kinds  are  noticed  by 
Pliny  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  to  the 
inference  of  a  high  antiquity.  Pippins,  or 
'  seedling  improved  apples,'  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country  from  the 
South  of  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  Don  enumerated  1400  varieties  of 
the  cultivated  apple ;  there  are  now  probably 
above  1650.  Rennet  apples  (soma  eenettia) 
are  those  ordered  in  the  P.  Cod.  to  he  used  in 
pharmacy.  In  hotany  and  composition,  the 
term  apple  (poMUlt)  is  used  to  designate  any 
large,  round,  fleshy  fruit,  consisting  of  a  '  peri- 
carp,' enclosing  a  tough  '  capsule '  containing 
several  seeds;  as  lo\e-apple,  pine-apple,  &c. 

The  wood  of  the  apple-tree  is  much  used  in 
turnery ;  that  of  the  crab-tree  is  generally 
preferred  by  mill-wrights  for  the  teeth  of 
mortise-wheels. 

The  expressed  juice  of  1  ewt.  of  ripe  apples, 
after  the  free  acid  has  been  saturated  with 
chalk,  yields  from  11  to  13  Ihs.  of  a  very  sweet, 
but  uncrystallisable  sugar. 

Apples  have  been   analysed  by  Fresenius, 
and  were  found  to  have  the  following  com- 
position : — 
Soluble  Mattbe — 

Sugar 7-58 

Free   acid  (reduced  to    equi- 
valent in  malic  acid)  .         .     1'04 
Albuminous  substance     .        .0  22 
Pectous  substances,  &c.  .        .     2'72 

Ash 0-44 

Insoluble  Mattee — 

Seeds 0-38 

Skins      .....     1'44 

Pectose 1'14 

[Ash  from  insoluble  matter  in- 
cluded in  weights  given]     .   [0'13] 
V/ater 85-04 


100-00 

Iiove'-applej.    The  tomato. 

Mad'-applel.  The  larger  Mecca  or  Bus- 
sorah  gall.  They  are  also  called  Dead-sea 
APPLES,  A.  OE  Sodom,  &c.     See  Galls. 

Acid  of  Apples.    Malic  acid. 

A'FKICOT.  Syn.  A'pEicocKf;  Akmeni'aoum 
Ma'lUM,  PEiECO'TItTM,  L.;  Abeicot,  Fr.;  Apei- 
KOSE,  Ger.  The  fruit  of  armeniaca  i)ulgaris 
(Lamb. ;  prunus  armeniaca,  Linn.),  a  rosaceous 
tree  indigenous  in  Armenia,  Cachmere,  &c., 
and  now  cultivated  in  every  temperate  region 
of  the  world.  Under  the  name  of  prmcox  it 
was  known  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides ; 
but  it  was  not  introduced  into  England  until 
the  reijrn  of  Henry  VIII  (a.o.  1540).  Its 
cultivation  has  since  been  zealously  attended 
to  by  our  gardeners,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most  esteemed  of  our  wall-fruits, 
and  is  particularly  valued  for  desserts.     It  is 


reputed  to  be  nutritious,  easy  of  digestion, 
laxative,  and  stomachic.  The  seeds  are  bitter 
and  saponaceous. 

Apricots  are  principally  eaten  as  gathered; 
but  are  also  dried,  candied,  and  made  into  jam. 
In  confectionery,  the  Brussels  and  Breda  va- 
rieties are  preferred  to  the  larger  and  sweeter 
kinds.     See  Fbuit,  Peeseeves,  &c. 

Apricots,  Eriaufou'.  The  fruit  of  arme- 
niaca hrigantiaca  (Pers.).  Acidulous;  seeds 
or    kernels,  by   expression,   yield   huile   db 

MABMOTE. 

A'ftUA  (-kwa).  [L.]  Water. — Aqua  des- 
tilla'ta  or  A.  distilla'ta,  is  distilled  water ; 
A.  pluvia'lis  or  A.  EX  plu'mine  (-ili-e),  river- 
water  J  A.  eonta'na,  spring- water;  a.  maei'- 
NA  or  A.  ma"eis,  sea-water ;  a.  mineea'lis, 
mineral  water ;  A.  nita'lis  or  D.  ex  ni'vb, 
snow-water ;  A.  plutia'lis,  a.  plu"via,  or  A. 
im'beium,  rain-water,  soft  water  ;  A.  putea'- 
NA  or  A.  EX  pu'teo,  well,  pump,  or  hard 
water. 

Aqua.  In  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  this 
word  was  formerly  applied  to  numerous  prepa- 
rations and  articles  now  included  under  other 
heads.  See  Eau,  Espeits,  Haie-dtes,  Li- 
QUOES,  Solutions,  Watees,  &c. 

Aqnafor'tis.  [L.]  Literally, 'strong  water;' 
the  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  the  acid 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitre  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  word  is  still  commonly 
employed  by  mechanics  and  artists  to  designate 
the  impure  fuming  nitric  acid  of  commerce, 
and  is  thus  also  retained  in  trade.  By  these 
parties  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  called 
'  spirit  of  nitre.'  '  Double  aquafortis'  merely 
differs  from  the  other  in  strength.  SeeNlTEiO 

ACID. 

Aqua  Amarella.  A  compound  for  hair- 
dyeing  ;  is  prepared  with  sugar  of  lead,  com- 
mon salt,  and  water. 

Aqua  Grse'ca,  A.  Orieuta'lis.  See  Haie- 
dtes. 

Aqua  Mari'na.     [L.]     The  berylf. 

Aqua  Mirab'llist.  [L.]  Literally, '  wonder- 
ful water;'  n  cordial  and  carminative  spirit 
distilled  from  aromatics,  and  formerly  reputed 
to  possess  many  virtues. 

Aqua  Ee'gia.  [L.]  Nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
originally  so  called,  by  the  alchemists,  from  its 
power  of  dissolving  gold. 

Aqua  Toffa'nia.     [  L.]     See  Acquetta. 

Aqua  Ti'tsef.  [L.]  Literally,  'water  of 
life ;'  a  name  familiarly  applied  to  the  leading 
native  distilled  spirit.  Thus,  it  is  whiskey  in 
Scotland,  usquebaugh  in  Ireland,  geneva  in 
Holland,  and  eau  de  vie  or  brandy  in  France. 
When  the  terra  is  employed  in  England, 
French  brandy  is  understood  to  be  referred  to 
See  Alcohol,  &c. 

Aqua  Vitse  Aromatico-Amara.  (P.  Bolle, 
formerly  J.  B.  Claude,  Berlin).  Galan- 
gal  ginger,  aa,  2  parts ;  orange  bei-ries,  Euro- 
pean centaury,  gentian,  cinnamon,  angelica, 
aa,  1  part ;  alcohol,  .SO  parts ;  water,  26  parts. 
Digest  and  filter.     (Hager.) 
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AQnARIUU.  A  tank  or  vessel  made  of 
glHSK,  containing  either  salt  or  fresh  water, 
nml  in  which  either  marine  or  fresh-water 
pUnts  and  animiiU  are  kept  in  a  living  state. 
Ill  principle,  the  iiquoriuin  depends  upon  the 
interdependence  of  Hnimal  and  vegetal)le  life. 
Tile  carbonic  acid  evolved  by  the  animals  is 
decomposed  under  the  influence  of  solar  light 
by  the  plants,  nnd  the  oxygen  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  animals  is 
thus  eliminated,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  plants  is  eap- 
plied  by  the  animaU.  The  aqnarium,  there- 
fore, must  be  sti)cked  both  with  plants  and 
animals,  and  for  the  welfare  of  both,  some- 
thing like  a  proper  proportion  should  exist 
between  them.  But  even  under  these  condi- 
tions the  water  should  be  frequently  aerated, 
whether  the  aqnarium  contains  fresh  or  salt- 
water. This  may  be  done  by  simply  blowing 
through  u  glass  tube  which  reaches  to  near 
the  bottom,  or,  still  better,  in  the  following 
manner: — Take  a  glass  syringe  which  can  be 
easily  worked.  Having  filled  it  with  water, 
hold  it  with  the  nozzle  about  two  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  aquarium,  into 
which  the  contents  are  to  be  discharged 
quickly  and  with  u  sort  of  jerk.  By  this 
mciins  a  multitude  of  Bmall  bubbles  are  forced 
diiwu  into  the  fluid.  This  operation  should 
be  several  times  repeated.  A  simpler  method 
is  to  take  out  a  portion  of  the  water  from 
the  aquarium  and  to  pour  it  back  again 
from  a  height.  When,  as  not  infrequently 
happens,  the  aquarium  is  provided  \^th 
a  fountain,  this  of  course  ensures  a  con- 
tinual change  of  water;  but  even  where  this 
is  the  case  the  joint  presence  both  of  plants 
and  animals  is  advantageous  to  the  health  of 
both.  When  sea-water  cannot  be  procured 
for  the  marine  aquarium  a  substitute  for  it 
nwy  be  made  as  follows : — Mix  with  970,000 
grains  of  rain-water  27,000  grains  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  3600  of  chloride  of  mas;ne- 
sinm,  750  of  chloride  of  potassium,  29  of 
bromide  of  magnesium,  2300  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  1400  of  sulphate  of  lime,  85  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  5  of  iodide  of  sodium. 
These  all  being  finely  powdered  and  mixed 
first,  are  to  be  stirred  into  the  water,  from 
which  a  stream  of  air  may  be  caused  to  pass 
from  the  bottom  until  the  whole  is  dissolved. 
On  no  account  is  the  water  to  be  boiled,  or 
even  to  be  heated.  Into  this  water,  when 
clear,  the  rocks  and  seaweed  may  be  intro- 
duced. As  soon  as  the  latter  are  in  a  flou- 
rishing state  the  animals  may  follow.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  too  many  of  these, 
and  to  remove  immediately  any  dead  ones. 
The  loss  that  takes  place  from  evaporation  is 
to  be  made  up  by  adding  clear  rain-water. 
The  presence  of  a  number  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  conuiion  periwinkle,  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  consumption  of  the  vegetable 
mutter  continually  given  off  by  the  grow  ins; 
plants,  and  of  the  multitudinous  spores,  par- 


ticularly of  the  conferva;,  which  would  other- 
wise soon  till  the  water,  rendering  it  greeu'sh 
or  brownish,  and  turbid.  In  a  fre-sh-water 
aquarium  the  bottom  should  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  flue  sand  and  shingle,  and  in 
this  the  weeds  should  be  planted.  The  best 
for  this  purpose  are  vaUtneria  spiralis,  ana- 
charia,  and  chara  vulgaris.  A  few  witer- 
snails  should  also  be  put  in;  the  best  are 
planorbis,  paludina,  and  amphiiia  glutinoin. 
One  plant  and  two  or  three  snails  should  bj 
used  for  each  gallon  of  water  put  into  the 
aqnarium. 

AaUATINT'A.  [L.,  Fr.]  Syn.  A'qcatint, 
Eng. ;  Acquatinta,  It.  A  species  of  etching 
im  copper,  producing  an  effect  resembling  a 
drawing  in  Indian  ink. 

A'ftUEOUS  (-kwe-).  Syn.  Aquosb'*; A'QtJKUS, 
Aquo'scs,  L.  ;  Aqitbux,  Pr. ;  WissEEto, 
Wasskbhaltio,  Ger.  Watery;  made  with, 
containing,  or  resemblinf?  water.  In  chemistry 
and  pharmacy,  applied  to  solutions,  extracts. 
&c.,  prepared  with  water. 

AR'ABESaUE  (-bSsk).  [Fr.]  In  the  Ara- 
bian manner;  more  particularly  applied  to  a 
species  of  capricious,  fantastic,  and  imagi- 
native ornamentation,  consisting  of  foliage, 
stalks,  plants,  &c.,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  figures  of  animals.  The  designs  of  this 
class,  now  so  much  employed  in  cloth  and 
leather  binding,  are  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  hot  plates  or  rollers  having  the  pattern 
engraved  on  them.    See  Moresque. 

AR'ABIN  (-bin).  C,,  H.^  0„.  [Eng.,  Fr.] 
Syn.  SoLtTBLE  OUM;  Akabi'na,  L.  The 
pure  soluble  principle  of  gum  acacia. 

Prep.  Dissolve  white  gum  arable  in  pure 
water,  filter  the  solution,  and  add  alcohol  as 
long  as  it  produces  curdiness ;  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate, and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Prop.,  ifc.  Very  soluble  in  water;  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  alcohol,  and  ether,  precipitate 
it  from  its  solutions.  It  is  isomeric  with  crys- 
tallised cane  sugar.  It  possesses  no  practical 
superiority  over  the  best  gum  arable,  except 
its  paler  colour. 

AR'ABLE  (&bl).  Syn.  Abab'ilis,  L.  ;  Aha- 
BiLE,  Laboueabib,  Fr. ;  PpLti&BAE,  Ger. 
In  agriculture,  fit  for  or  under  tillage  or  ara- 
tion ;  ploughed. 

Arable  Land.  In  agriculture,\a.-n6.  which  is 
chiefly  or  wholly  cultivated  by  the  plough,  as 
distinguished  from  gra«s-land,  wood-land, 
common  pasture,  and  waste.  See  Land,  Sous, 
&o. 

ABACHIS  HYPOGaiA.  Syn.  Geound  Nut 
Plant.  Hah.  Cultivated  throughout  the  tropics 
of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Officinal  pari.  The 
oil  of  the  seeds  (Oleum  Arachis,  Ground  Nut 
Oil).  Obtained  by  expression.  Limpid,  clear, 
light  yellow,  almost  inodorous,  or  with  a 
faint  smell  and  bland  taste.  Sp.  gr.  0-916. — 
Prop,  and  Uses.  This  oil  affords  a  cheap  and 
excellent  substitute  for  olive  oil  for  pharma- 
ceutical and  other  purposes. 

The  following  notice,  by  the  Editor  of  this 
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work,  ,  appeared  in  '  The  Veterinarian'  for 
October.  1876  :— 

"  Having  in  the  course  of  my  analytical 
practice  had  occasion  to  examine  some  samples 
of  Marseilles  earth-nut  cake,  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  the  results 
obtained,  in  the  hope  of  furnishing  interesting 
information  respecting  a  material  which  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  sophistication  of  the 
more  expensive  feeding  cakes,  but  whicli  I 
think  might  in  some  instances  be  with  advan- 
tage substituted  for  them. 

"  Arachis  seeds  constitute  one  of  the  varieties 
of  food  termed  pulse,  and  the  oil  which  exists 
in  them  to  the  extent  of  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.,  is  rapidly  being  introduced  in  the  making 
of  soap  in  this  and  other  countries.  It  is  an 
article  also  of  the  Indian  Fharmiicopceia. 


"  By  pressure  the  seeds  yield  all  but  about  7 
per  cent,  of  their  oil,  and  the  material  which 
remains  after  the  expression  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  oil  is  sent  into  commerce  as  earth- 
nut  or  ground-nut  cake. 

"  Sometimes  the  husks  of  the  seeds  are  first 
removed  and  only  the  kernels  subjected  to 
pressure  for  the  sake  of  the  oil ;  the  cake  so 
produced  is  called  '  decorticated  earth-nut 
cake ;'  at  other  timest  he  entire  seeds  are  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment,  and  then  the  result- 
ing cake  is  known  as  '  undecorticated  earth- 
nut  cake.' 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  composition 
in  100  parts  of  both  descriptions  of  cake,  as 
well  as  that  of  linseed  cake  of  first-rate 
quality ;  the  last  analysis  being  added  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  : — 


Table  showing  the  Centesimal  Composition  of  Decorticated  and  Undecorticated  Hwrth-mtt  Cake 

and  Linseed  Cake. 

Decortij^ed 
Earth-nut  Cake. 
Moisture 9'58 

Fat  and  heat  producers  {  °'|^,.^^  digestible  fibre,  &c.    .'  27-63 

Flesh-formers  (albumenoids) 42'81' 

Indigestible  fibre 7'87 

Ash 4-71 


100-00 


Undecorticated 

Linseed 

.  Earth-nut  Cake 

Cake. 

9-28 

11-72 

6-99 

12-00 

23-66 

25-29 

32-81= 

32-64 

23-80 

11-79 

3-45 

6-47 

100-00 


100-00 


"  From  the  foregoing  analyses  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  descriptions  of  earth-nut  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  flesh-<brmers,  and  that  they  con- 
tain a  moderately  large  amount  of  oil.  They 
also  possess  a  sweet  agreeable  flavour,  and  are, 
I  believe,  very  digestible.  As  these  may,  i 
am  informed,  be  bought  at  from  £6  to  £8  per 
ton,  it  is  evident  that  farmers  would  do  well 
to  give  earth-nut  cakes  a  trial  in  the  feeding 
of  their  stock. 

"  Pure  linseed  cake  does  not  contain  starch, 
but  in  its  stead  mucilage.  The  feeding  quali- 
ties of  starch  and  mucilage  are,  however,  very 
similar." 

ASAROBA.  Syn.  Aeaeobapowdee.  Bahia 
POWDEE.  GOA  PQ-WDEE.  The  pith  or  medulla 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  leguminous 
tree  (a  species  of  Centrolohiwm)  growing  in 
Brazil.  It  is  in  extensive  use  amongst  the 
natives  of  India,  who  employ  it  in  affections 
of  the  skin.  It  has  been  applied  with  success 
in  shingles  and  ring-worm,  in  the  form  of 
ointment  made  as  follows : — 

Araroba  in  powder   ....    20  grains. 

Acetic  acid 10  drops. 

Benzoated  lard 1  ounce. 

Dr  Attfieldf  ound  the  powder  to  contain  from 
80  to  84  per  cent,  of  chrysophanic  acid,  to 
which  substance  its  remedial  powers  are 
doubtless  due.  It  is  now  the  chief  source  of 
this  acid. 

ARA'TION*.  In  agricultme,  ploughing; 
culture  by  ploughing;  tillage.  Lands  in  a 
state  of  aration'  are  those  under  tillage. 

AB'BOB.  [li.]  A  tree.    The  seventh  family 


of  vegetables  in  Linnseus's  system.  In 
anatomy  and  chemistry ^  a  terra  formerly  ap- 
plied to  membranes  and  substances  having 
some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  a  tree  or 
vegetation.  An  ar'boret  is  a  little  tree ;  an 
arborist,  or  ar'boratorf,  is  one  who  studies  or 
cultivates  trees. 

ARBUTIN.  C,j  Hi5  O7.  A  substance  ob- 
tained by  Kawaliee  from  the  leaves  of  the 
red  bearberry  Aretostophylos  uva  wrsi,  and  by 
ZwENOEE  and  Himmelmann  from  the  leaves 
of  a  species  of  winter-green,  Pyrola  Umbel- 
lata.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
aqueous  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  either  of 
these  plants,  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  filter- 
ing, removing  the  excess  of  lead  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  either  treating  the 
filtrate  with  animal  charcoal  and  leaving  it  to 
crystallise  or  evaporating  and  digesting  the 
residue  with  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  ether 
and  one  part  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out 
the  arbutin,  and  deposits  it  on  evaporation  in 
the  crystalline  state. 

ARCA'NUM  [L.]  Syn.  Aecane,  Fr. ;  Ge- 
HEIMHIS,  Ger.  A  secret.  In  alchemy,  a  term 
applied  to  various  preparations  without  any 
precise  meaning.  "  Arcanum  is  a  thing  secret, 
incorporeal,  and  immortal,  which  can  only  be 
known  to  man  by  experience ;  for  it  is  the 
virtue  of  each  thing,  which  operates  a  thousand 
times  more  than  the  thing  itself."  (Rnland) 
In  ancient  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  nostrum. 
The  word  is  still  occasionally  used  in  the  plural 

I  Containing  6'85  of  nitrogen. 
•  Containing  6-35  of  mtrogeu. 
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(arca'.na,  sooretn,  mysteries),  in  the  titles  of 
•looks;  as, '  Arcana  of  Chemistry,'  a  book  pro- 
fessing to  contain  a  full  exposition  of  tbe 
mysteries  of  that  art. 

Among  tbe  old  chemists,  abcanttm  Ali'BUM 
was  '  pnlvis  Viennensis  albus  virgineus'  (see 
PowDEBs) ;  A.  BBc'oniouM,  a  Sweetened  nque- 
ous  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur;  A.  COBAL- 
h'kdm,  red  oxide  of  mercury  that  had  been 
digested  in  a  solution  of  potash,  washed  with 
water,  and  then  bad  spirit  of  wine  bnmt  on  it 
(once  a  favourite  mercurial  and  escbarotic) ; 
A.  dttflioa'ttiu,  sulphate  of  potash;  a.  s. 
CATHOL'ic^ru,  roots  of  colchicnm  and  plantain 
(worn  as  an  amulet  against  fevers  and  pesti 
lential  diseases) ;  A.  litrsEMAK'Nl,  oxide  of  zinc ; 
A.  tab'tabi,  acetate  of  potassa ;  A.  vi'tm,  elixir 
vita: ;  iScc. 

ASCHE'US  (-Ite'.us;  Sr**— Mayne).  [L.] 
St/n.  Aboh^'us,  L.  a  term  invented  by  Pa- 
racelsus, and  employed  by  the  alchemists  and 
older  physicians,  to  imply  the  occult  cause  of 
phenomenii,  as  well  as  the  sub-causes  or  agents 
by  which  the  effects  were  accomplished.  Van 
Helraont  and  Stahl  ascribe  certain  vital  func- 
tions to  the  influence  and  superintendence  of 
a  '  spiritus  archoius'  or  intelligent  vital  prin 
eiple.  According  to  others,  the  powers  of 
'  Arcliasus'  were  indefinitely  extended.  He  or 
it  was  an  ocult  power  of  nature,  the  artificer 
of  all  things,  physician-general  to  the  universe, 
&c.  &c.,to  the  utmost  bounds  of  absurdity  and 
confusion. 

Prom  this  word  comes  tbe  adj.  Abohb'aI/  or 
Ajlchm'al,  hidden,  operative. 

ARCH'IL  (artsb'-il).  Sj/n.  Abch'bl*,  Ob'- 
CHIL;  Aeohu'la,  OaOHlli'lA  (ell  as  k),  L. ; 
Obseille,  Fr.,  Ger. ;  Oeicello,  It.  A  violet- 
red,  purple  or  blue  colouring  matter  or  dye- 
stuff,  obtained  from  several  species  of  lich- 
ens, but  of  the  iinest  quality  from  roccella 
tinctoria  (DC),  and  next  from  r.  fuciformis 
(DC). 

The  archil  of  cotamerce  is  met  with  as  a 
liquid  paste,  or  as  a  thin  liquid  dye  or  stain  of 
more  or  less  intensity.  The  ordinary  archil  or 
orchil  of  the  shops  (oBOHiii-UQUOB)  is  under 
the  last  form  ;  and  is  known  as  eitlier  blue 
OB  BED  ABCHIL — distinctions  which  arise  as 
follows : — 

Prep.  1.  Blue  abohil  : — The  bruised  or 
coarsely  gronnd  lichen  is  steeped  for  some  time 
in  a  mixture  of  stale  urine,  or  bone-spirit,  and 
lime  or  milk  of  lime,  or  in  any  similar  ammo- 
niacal  solution,  contained  in  covered  wooden 
vessels  in  tbe  cold ;  the  process  being  repeated 
until  all  the  colour  is  extracted. 

2.  Red  or  cbimson  abchil  : — The  materials 
are  the  same  as  for  the  last  variety,  but  rather 
less  milk  of  lime  is  used,  and  the  '  steep'  is 
generally  made  iu  earthen  jars  placed  in  a 
room  heated  by  steam,  technically  called  a 
stove.  Tbe  two  kinds  merely  differ  in  the 
degree  of  their  red  or  violet  tint — the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  quantity  of  lime  or  alkali 
to  the  one,  or  of  an  acid  to  the  other,  im- 


mediately bringing  them  both  to  the  same 
shade  of  colour. 

Prop.  Archil  has  a  disagreeable  putrid  am- 
moniacal  odour.  Its  colouring  matter  is  so- 
luble in  water,  alcohol,  urine,  ammoniacul  and 
alkaline  lyes,  and  weak  acid  liquors ;  alkalies 
turn  it  bine,  acids  red ;  alum  gives  with  it  a 
brownish-red  precipitate,  and  solution  of  tin  a 
red  one ;  the  alcoholic  solution  gradually  loses 
its  colour  when  exclnded  from  the  air.  Its 
colouring  matter  consists  chiefly  of  orcein. 

Pur.  Archil  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
extract  of  logwood,  or  of  Lima  or  Sapan-wood. 
It  may  be  tested  as  follows  : — 1.  A  solution  of 
60  or  60  drops  of  pure  archil  in  about  3  fl.  oz. 
of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
almost  entirely  loses  its  colour,  or  presents 
only  a  yellowish  tinge,  when  heated  to  ebul- 
lition in  a  flask  along  with  50  drops  of  a  fresh 
solution  of  protoohloride  of  tin  made  with  1 
part  of  tbe  salt  to  2  parts  of  water: — 2.  A 
drop  of  fluid  extract  of  logwood  treated  in  tbe 
same  way,  gives  a  distinct  violet  tint,  which 
resists  several  hours'  boiling  ;  but  when  only  3 
or  4  per  cent,  of  logwood  is  present,  tbe  boiled 
liquid  has  a  permanent  grey  tint : — 3.  If  the 
boiled  liquid  retains  its  red  hue,  extract  of 
Sapan-wood  is  present: — 4.  The  boiled  liquor, 
when  the  archil  is  pure,  re-acquires  its  colour 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  addition  of  an 
alkali,  particularly  ammonia ;  whilst  the  colour 
produced  by  logwood  is  destroyed  only  by  an 
alkaline  solution  of  tin,  and  is  restored  by 
acids. 

Uses,  <5"C.  It  is  employed  to  tinge  the  spirit 
used  to  fill  the  tubes  of  thermometers,  and  to 
stain  paper,  wood,  &c.  The  aqueous  solution 
stains  uabble,  in  the  cold,  of  a  beautiful  violet 
colour,  of  considerable  permanence  when  not 
exposed  to  a  vivid  light.  "  Marble  thus  tinged 
preserves  its  colour  unchanged  at  the  end  of 
two  years."  (Dufay.)  Its  principal  use  i*, 
however,  in  dyeing.  By  proper  management 
it  may  be  made  to  produce  every  shade  of  pink 
and  crimson  to  blue  and  purple.  Unfortunately, 
although  the  hues  it  imparts  to  silk  and  wool 
possess  an  exquisite  bloom  or  lustre,  they  are 
far  from  permanent,  and  unless  well  managed, 
soon  decay.'  It  is  hence  generally  employed 
in  combination  with  other  dye-stuffs,  or  as  a 
finishing  bath,  to  impart  a  bloom  to  silk  or 
woollens  already  dyed  of  permanent  colours. 
In  using  it  as  a  dye  it  is  added  to  hot  water 
in  the  required  quantity,  and  the  bath  being 
raised  to  nearly  the  boiling-point,  tbe  mate- 
rials are  put  in  and  passed  through  it,  until 
the  desired  shade  is  produced.  A  mordant  of 
alum  and  tartar  is  sometimes  used,  but  dues 
not  add  to  the  permanence  of  the  colour. 
Solution  of  tin  added  to  the  bath  increases 
the  durability,  but  turns  the  colour  more  on 
the. scarlet.  (Hellot.)  Milk  of  lime  or  salt 
of  tartar  is  added  to  darken  it;  acids  or  solu- 
tion of  tin  to  redden  it.  A  beautiful  crimson- 
red  is  obtained  by  first  passing  the  stuff 
through  a  mordant  of  tin  and  tartar,  and 
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tiicn  through  a  bath  of  archil  mixed  with  a 
very  little  solution  of  tin.  By  the  proper 
iiianigement  of  this  dye,  lilacs,  violets,  mallows, 
rosemary  flower,  soupes  au  vin,  agates,  and 
many  other  shades  may  he  produced  on  silk 
or  cloth,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  dyes  to  modify  it.  J  lb.  of  solid  archil, 
or  its  equivalent  in  a  liquid  form,  will  dye  1 
to  2  lb.  of  cloth.  Heebaeohil,  it  is  asserted, 
will  bear  boiling,  and  gives  a  more  durable 
tint  than  the  other  lichens,  especially  with 
solution  of  tin.  (Hellot.)  Recently  Mr 
Lightfoot  has  patented  a  process  for  dyeing 
with  archil  with  the  aid  of  oil,  after  the 
manner  followed  for  producing  Turkey-red  on 
cottons. 

Archil,  Faoti"tion3 : — 1.  Prom  a  mixture  of 
onions  (in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction) 
with  about  1-lOth  to  l-12th  their  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  some  ammonia,  fer- 
mented together ;  and  adding,  after  some  days, 
l-7th  to  l-8th  of  the  weight  of  the  potash 
used  in  a  salt  of  lead.  The  details  of  the 
process  essential  to  success  are,  however,  now 
unknown,  the  secret  having  died  with  a  relative 
ol  the  writer  of  this  article. 

2.  Extract  of  logwood  dissolved  in  juice  of 
elderberries  and  putrid  urine,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  pearlash  for  the  blue,  and  a 
very  little  oxalic  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  for  the 
EKD  variety.     Used  to  stain  wood. 

Arch'il,  Herb.  Koccella  tinetoria.  See 
Aeohil  (above),  LiCHEKS,  and  Mosses. 

ARE(ar;  are — Eng.).  [Fr.]  See  Measuees. 

AEE'CA.  [L.]  In  botany  a  genus  of  East 
Indian  trees,  of  the  nat.  ord.  Palmse  (DC). 

Areca  Cate'chn.  \\j. ;  Linn.]  Syn.  Aee'ca, 
A.  Ih'dioa,  A.  Faufei,  Bb'tel-nut  teeb. 
Mab.  East  Indies.  Eruit  (betei-nut),  astrin- 
gent and  narcotic ;  husk  of  fruit  (penano  or 
I'inakg),  sialagogue  and  stomachic ;  both  are 
used  as  masticatories ;  wood  and  nut  yield  an 
inferior  or  bastard  sort  of  catechu ;  charcoal 


of  the  nut  highly  esteemed  as  tooth-powder ; 
also  given  in  tape-worm  in  doses  of  i  oz.  and 
4  oz. ;  said  to  be  more  efficacious  in  coarse 
than  in  fine  powder. — Doses  for  Animals. 
HOESE,  4  to  6  drachms ;  cattle,  4  to  8 
drachms  j  DOG,  30  grains  to  2  drachms. 

Areoa  Globulif  era.  [L.]  Properties  similar 
to  the  last. 

Areca  Olera'cea.  [L. ;  Willd.]  Cabbage- 
palm. 

AEEHA'CEOUS  (ar-e-).  Syn.  Aeeita'oeus, 
L. ;  Aeenace,  Sablosneux,  Fr. ;  Sandig, 
Sahdaetig,  Ger.  In  agriculture,  mineralogy, 
&c.,  sandy ;  resembling  sand ;  friable. 

ASENA"SIOUS  (-nare'-).  Syn.  Aeena"eius, 
L. ;  Ae^naibe,  Fr.  Sandy,  arenaceous.  In 
agriculture  and  botany  applied  to  soils  (abe- 
NAEIOUS  soils)  in  which  sand  is  the  prevailing 
and  characteristic  ingredient;  also  to  plants 
that  grow  in  sandy  or  arid  soils. 

ABEKA'IIOn^.  Syn.  Sabtteba'tion  ;  Aee- 
ita'tio,  L.  5  Ae^nation,  Fr. ;  Sandbab,  Ger. 
In  medicine  sandbathing  ;  a  practice  formerly 
prevalent,  in  dropsy,  of  applying  hot  sand, 
either  by  immersion  or  otherwise,  to  the  feet, 
legs,  or  even  the  whole  body. 

AEENOSE' (ar-e-nose').  Syn.  Ae'enoub*; 
Aeeho'sus,  L.;  Ae^jteux,  Fr.  Sandy;  are- 
naceous (which  see). 

AEEOM'ETER  (a-re-  or  ar-re- ;  are-e— 
Smart).  Syn.  AEEOM'ETErM,  L. ;  Ae£o- 
Mi;TEE,  Fr.  Literally,  a  '  measure  of  lightness ' 
or  '  rarity,'  originally  applied  to  any  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  specific  gi-avity  of 
alcoholic  and  ethereal  liquids ;  but  since  ap- 
plied, like  the  word  'hydrometer,'  to  instru- 
ments adjusted  to  the  densities  of  all  liquids. 
In  this  country  the  t^rm  is  principally  confined 
to  the  areomitres  of  Baume,  on  account  of 
their  general  use  by  Continental  chemists. 
The  relations  and  equivalents  of  Baume's 
scales,  as  now  adopted  in  France,  are  shown 
in  the  first  two  of  the  following  Tables ; — 


I. — Corresponding  degeees  o/'BAUMi's  Aeeometees  and  eeal  speoifio  geatities: 
1.  Areometer  for  liquids  lightee  than  watbe,  or  Pese-esprit.^ 


Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

.Degrees 

Specific 

Degreea 

Specitic 

Biiuni6. 

Gravity. 

Bauiii6. 

Gravityr 

Baum^. 

Gravity. 

Baumg. 

Gravity. 

Baum6. 

Gravity. 

10 

1-0000 

21 

0-9300 

32 

0-8690 

42 

0-8202 

52 

0-7766 

11 

0-9932 

22 

0-9241 

33 

0-8639 

43 

0-8156 

53 

0-7725 

12 

09865 

23 

0-9183 

34 

0-8588 

44 

.0-8111 

54 

0-7684 

13 

09799 

24 

0-9125 

35 

0-8538 

45 

0-8066 

55 

0-7643 

14 

0-9733 

25 

0-9068 

36 

0-8488 

46 

0-8022 

56 

0-7604 

15 

0-9669 

26 

0-9012 

37 

0-84,39 

47 

0-7978 

57 

0-7556 

16 

0-9605 

27 

0-8957 

38 

0-8391 

48 

0-7935 

58 

0-7526 

17 

0-9542 

28 

0-8902 

39 

0-8343 

49 

0-7892 

59 

0-7487 

18 

0-9480 

29 

0-8848 

40 

0-8295 

50 

0-7849 

60 

0-7449 

19 

0-9420 

30 

0-8795 

41 

0-8249 

51 

0-7807 

61 

0-7411 

20 

0-9359 

31 

0-8742 

i  Tlieae  instruments  were  originally  adjusted  at  the  temperature  of  12^^°  Cent.,  or  54^°  Fahr.  Those  now  made  in 
France  are  iidjuateil  at  15°  C.,  or  59°  F.j  and  those  made  in  England,  at  eitlier  69°  or  (more  usually)  60°  Fahr.  The 
standard  lernperature  of  the  instrumoDt  must  be  known  for  its  correct  application. 
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2.  Areometer  for  liquids  HE^tieb  than  WATER;  Phe-acide,  or  Phe-nrop.^ 


DpgrcM 

Speciflc 

Ppgrees 

Speciflc 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees. 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Uuum£. 

Gniiity. 

Buurii6. 

Gravity. 

Baum6. 

Gravity. 

Baumt. 

Gravity. 

Bauin6. 

Gravity. 

0 

l-OOOO 

16 

1-1176 

32 

1-2667 

47 

1-4476 

62 

1-6889 

1 

I'Ooee 

17 

1-1259 

33 

1-2773 

•48 

1-4615 

63 

1-7079 

2 

1-0133 

18 

1-1843 

34 

1-2881 

49 

1-4758 

64 

1-7273 

8 

1-0201 

19 

11428 

35 

1-2992 

50 

1-4902 

65 

1-7471 

4 

1-0270 

20 

11515 

36 

1-3103 

51 

1-5051 

66 

1-7674 

6 

10340 

21 

1-1603 

37 

1-3217 

52 

1-5200 

67 

1-7882 

6 

1-0411 

22 

1-1692 

38 

1-3333 

53 

1-5353 

68 

1-8095 

7 

1-04S3 

23 

1-1783 

39 

1-3451 

54 

1-5510 

69 

1-8313 

8 

1-0556 

24 

1-1875 

40 

1-3571 

55 

1-5671 

70 

1-8537 

9 

1-0630 

25 

1-1968 

41 

1-3694 

56 

1-5833 

71 

1-8765 

10 

1-0704 

26 

1-2063 

42 

1-3818 

57 

1-6000 

72 

1-9000 

11 

1-0780 

27 

1-2160 

43 

1-3945 

58 

1-6170 

73 

1-9241 

12 

10857 

28 

1-2258 

44 

1-4074 

59 

1-6344 

74 

1-9487 

13 

10935 

29 

1-2358 

45 

1-4206 

60 

1-6522 

75 

1-9740 

14 

11014 

30 

1-2459 

46 

1-4339 

61 

1-6705 

76 

2-0000 

15 

1-1095 

31 

1-2562 

II.- 


Corresponding  speoipio  gbavities  and  deokeks  of  Baume'b  AEBOMETEE_/br  heavy 
liquids.^     From  the  Batavinn  Pbarmacopccin. 


Deirrecs 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Duufii£. 

Gravity. 

Baiitnd. 

Gravity. 

Buum6. 

Gravity. 

Bhui)i6. 

Gravity. 

Baum£. 

Gravity. 

0 

1000 

16 

1125 

32 

1286 

47 

1485 

62 

1758 

1 

1007 

17 

1134 

33 

1298 

48 

1501 

63 

1779 

2 

1014 

18 

1143 

34 

1309 

49 

1516 

64 

1801 

8 

1022 

19 

1152 

35 

1321 

50 

1532 

65 

1823 

4 

1029 

20 

1161 

36 

1334 

51 

1549 

66 

1847 

6 

1036 

21 

1171 

37 

1346 

52 

1566 

67 

1872 

6 

1044 

22 

1180 

38 

1359 

53 

1583 

68 

18a7 

7 

1052 

23 

1190 

39 

1372 

54 

1601 

69 

1921 

8 

1060 

24 

1199 

40 

1384 

55 

1618 

70 

1946 

9 

1067 

25 

1210 

41 

1398 

66 

1637 

71 

1974 

10 

1075 

26 

1221 

42 

1412 

57 

1656 

72 

2000 

11 

1083 

27 

1231 

43 

1426 

58 

1676 

73 

2031 

13 

1091 

28 

1242 

44 

1440 

59 

1695 

74 

2059 

13 

1100 

29 

1252 

45 

1454 

60 

1715 

75 

2087. 

14 

1108 

80 

1261 

46 

1470 

61 

1736 

76 

:ill6 

15 

1116 

31 

1275 

ASEOU'ETKT.  Syn.  Aeeome'tbia,  L.; 
Ab£om£tbie,  Fr.  The  nrt  or  operation  of 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids, 
and  hence  also  their  strengtli  or  commercial 
valne;  hydrometry.  See  Areometer  {above), 
Htdbombtby,  Specific  Gravity,  &c. 

ABE'CINA.  Cos  HjjNj  04.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered by  Pelletier  and  Comol,  in  white 
cinchona  bark  from  Arecu.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  bark  by  the  same  process  as  Qui- 
nine, viz.,  by  boiling  the  bark  with  acidulated 
water,  treating  the  liquor  with  lime,  and 
digesting  the  lime-precipitate  in  alcohol.  The 
solution  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat  yields  a 
very  dark-coloured  liquid,  which,  after  a  time, 
deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  aricine  in 
crystals.  An  additional  quantity  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  mother-liquor  by  expelling  the 
alcohol  by  distillation,  treating  the  residue 
with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sepa- 
'  See  footnote  ou  previous  page. 


rating  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring 
matter  by  means  of  a  saturated  solntion  or 
common  salts,  then  throwing  down  the  uricine 
by  ammonia,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
alcohol,  decolourising  with  animal  charcoal 
and  crystallising. 

AEGAMONE  MEXICANA  (nat.  order  Papa- 
Yeracex:).  a  tropical  American  plant,  now 
a  common  weed  growing  in  almost  every  part 
of  India.  A  fixed  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  by  expression,  which  has  long  been  em- 
ployed as  an  aperient  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
half-drachm  doses  it  is  said  to  act  as  a  gentle 
aperient,  and  at  the  same  time  it  allays,  appa- 
rently by  its  sedative  qualities,  the  p;iin  in 
colic.  The  smallness  of  the  dose,  and  the  ■ 
mildness  of  its  operation,  commend  it  to  tlin 
notice  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Its  efii- 
ciency  is  impaired  by  keeping,  the  freshly  pre- 
pared oil  proving  more  active  and  uniform  in 
Its  action  than  that  which  has  been  long  on 
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ARGENTINE— AROMATIC 


hand.  It  is  reported  to  exercise  a  well- 
marked  and  soothing  influence  when  applied 
to  herpetic  eruptions  and  other  forms  of  skin 
disease.  By  the  natives  of  India  the  expressed 
yellow  glutinous  juice  of  the  plant  is  held  in 
high  repute  as  a  local  application  to  indolent 
and  foul  ulcers. 

AEGEHT'IITB  (-in).  Syn.  Aeoenti'kus, 
L.j  AEaENTiN,  Pr. ;  Sileeeiaeben,  &e.,  Ger. 
Silver-like ;  pertaining  to,  resemhling,  or 
sounding  like  silver ;  argental. 

Ar'gentine.  (-tin).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  German 
silver*.  In  mineralogy,  nacreous  carbonate  of 
lime,  from  its  whiteness  and  silvery  lustre. 

ARGENT'UM.  [L.]  Silver.  In  oU  che- 
mistry and  -pharmacy,  aeuentum,  EtroiTi"- 
VUMf,  A.  Mo'siLEt  (-il-e),  was  quicksilver ;  A. 
MOE'TUUMt,  dead  silver,  grain-s ;  A.  MUSl'- 
vuMt,  mosaic  s.,  silver-bronze ;  A.  uiTEA'TUMf, 
lunar  caustic;  A.  vi'vuMf,  quicksilver;  A. 
ZObTIu'lOUMt,  cyanide  of  silver  ;  &o. 

AE'GILt  (jil).  Syn.  Aegil'la,  L.  ;  Ae&iie, 
Fr.     Clay  or  potter's  earth. 

AKGILLA'CEOUS  (-jil-).  Syn.  Aeoiila'- 
CEUS,  L .;  Aegilleux,  Fr. ;  Thonig,  Thonae- 
Tia,  Ger.  Clayey ;  pertaining  to,  containing, 
or  of  the  nature  of  clay  or  argil.  In  agricul- 
ture, an  epithet  of  soils  (aeoillaoeous  soils) 
of  which  clay  is  the  principal  or  characteristic 
ingredient. 

Argil'lo-arena'ceous  (-jil-).  In  agr.,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  clay  and  sand. 

Argillo-calca"reous.  In  agr,,  consisting 
chiefly  of  clay  and  chalk. 

AE'GOL.  Syn.  Aboal*;  Tae'taeus  ceu'- 
BTJS,  L. ;  Taetee  beut,  Fr. ;  Weinsteiit,  Ger. 
Crude  bitai  crate  of  potash,  as  deposited  by 
wine.  That  from  red  wine  is  bed  aegol  ; 
that  from  white  wine,  white  aesol.  See 
Taetae. 

AEII'ATTJEE  (-a-tiire).  Syn.  AEM:ATn"EA, 
L.  In  magnetism,  a  piece  of  soft  iron  used 
to  connect  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  loss  of  power. 

AE'NICA.  [L.,  Fr.,  Eng.]  Syn.  Abniqub, 
Fr. ;  Aenika,  Wolteelei,  Ger.  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  ord.  Conipositae 
(DC).  In  the  Ph.  U.  S.,  arnica  montana  (see 
below). 

Arnica  Monta'na.  [L. ;  Linn.]  Syn.  Aenioa, 
Motjn'tain  a.,  M.  tobac'co,  Geeman  lbop'- 
aed's  bane  j  Panaoe'a  lapso"eum*,  L.  Ae- 

NIQUE,  A.DES  MOKTAGNES,  TAEAO  BES  SaVOY- 

AEDS  et  DES  VosoES,  Fr.;  Aenika,  Faieeaut, 
&c.,  Ger.  Sab.  Meadows  of  the  cooler  parts 
of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Siberia.  It 
is  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Flowers 
(abnioa.  Ph.  U.S.,  Oastr.  Ruth.,  and  Bor.) 
and  leaves,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  stimulant, 
and  narcotic;  in  large  doses  emetic  and  pur- 
gative ;  root  diseutient ;  whole  herb  diapho- 
retic, stimulant,  and  nervine. 

Prop.,  Ifo.  Arnica  acts  as  an  energetic 
stimulant  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and 
as  an  irritant  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
It    is    much    employed    on    the    Continent, 


and  is  given  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases 
— amaurosis,  chlorosis,  convulsions,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  gout,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  &c. 
It  is  much  used  in  Germany,  instead  of  bark, 
in  intermittents,  putrid  fevers,  and  gangrene. 
In  France  it  is  commonly  employed  as  an 
excito-tonic  in  paralysis.  It  has  been  greatly 
extolled,  as  a  restorative,  and  in  bruises  and 
injuries  from  falls.  The  Savoyards  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Vosges  both  smoke  and  '  snufE ' 
the  leaves.  In  England  it  is  little  used  except 
by  homoeopaths.  It  is  said  that  no  animal 
but  the  goat  will  eat  this  plant.  (Thomson.) 
Its  noxious  properties  chiefly  depend  on  the 
presence  of  cytisine. — Dose.  Flowers,  5  to  10 
gr.,  in  powder,  with  syrup  or  honey ;  root,  10 
to  20  gr.  It  is  most  conveniently  adminis- 
tered under  the  form  of  infusion  or  tincture. 
Severe  abdominal  pains  and  vertigo,  and  even 
tetanus  and   death,  have  followed   excessive 


Obs.  According  to  Dupuytren,  the  emetic 
action  of  infusion  of  arnica  depends  on  mi- 
nute particles  of  the  down  of  the  plant  which 
remain  suspended  in  it,  and  which  may  be 
removed  by  filtration.  See  Ineusions,  Tinc- 
TUEE3,  &c. 

AENATT'O,  Arnott'o.     See  Annotta. 

AE'NICIIIE  (seen).  This  name  has  been  ap- 
plied to  two  substances — the  one  discovered 
by  PfafE;  the  other  by  fiastick  : — 

Arnicine  (of  Pfaff').  The  resinous  matter 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  roots  and  flowers 
of  mountain  arnica,  and  in  which  their  acridity 
appears  to  reside. 

Arnicine  (of  Bastick).  Syn.  Abnioi'na, 
Aenici"a  (nish'-y'a),  L.  Frep.  1.  (Bastick.) 
From  the  flowers,  by  a  similar  process  to  that 
by  which  he  obtains  lobelina.  2.  From  the 
flowers  (or  root),  as  directed  under  Aeicina. 

Prop.,  ^0.  Bitter;  acrid;  crystallisahle ; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  the 
hydrochlorate  and  one  or  two  others  being 
crystallisahle.  Its  physiological  properties 
and  dose  have  not  as  yet  been  accurately 
determined. 

AEO'MA.  [L.]  Syn.  Aeome,  Fr. ;  Aeom, 
GEE0CHSTOEF,  Ger.  The  characteristic  odour 
of  substances,  particularly  the  peculiar  quality 
of  plants,  and  of  substances  derived  from  them, 
which  constitutes  their  fragrance. 

AEOMA'TA.     [L.]     See  Aeomatio. 

AEOMAT'IC.  Syn.  Aeomat'ious,  L. ;  Aeo- 
MATIQUE,  Fr.;  Gewuezhaft,  Ger.  Fra- 
grant ;  odoriferous ;  spicy ;  applied  chiefly  to 
plants  and  their  products  (Aeomatics,  A. 
PLANTS  ;  AEOMAT'a,  AEOMAT'icA,  L.  ;  AeOMA- 
TIQUES,  £piOES,  Fr. ;  Gewuez,  Ger.)  cha- 
racterised by  their  spicy  odour  or  aroma,  and 
warm  pungent  flavour,  and  of  which  allspice, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  lavender,  pepper,  rosemary, 
sage,  &c.,  are  well-known  examples.  They  are 
all  stimulant,  carminative,  and  antiseptic ;  and 
from  remote  antiquity  have  been  regarded  as 
propbj'lactic  and  disinfectant. 


AROMATIC  SULPHUR-SOAP— ARROW-ROOT 
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Aromatic.  In  medicine,  pharmacy,  per- 
fumery, tie.,  applied  to  substances,  simple  or 
compound,  characterised  by  an  agreeable  odour 
or  carminative  properties,  or  both ;  as  aromatic 
confection,  a.  pastilles,  a.  vinegar,  a.  bark 
(OOBTEX  AHOMATloua,  white  canella),  &c. 

AROMATIC  SULPHUB-SOAP  (Ed.  Heger). 
For  cleansing  the  teeth  and  mouth.  A  hard 
sulphur-coloured  soap  externally;  on  cutting, 
grejish-brown.  Composed  of  soap  with  10  per 
cent,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  perfumed  with  a 
sceot  resembling  oil  of  balm.     (Hager.) 

AROMATIftUE  (Albin  Jliiller,  Brunn). 
Spirit  (90  per  cent.),  50  grms. ;  sugar,  45 
grms. ;  extractive  matter,  4  grms.  (composed 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  galangal,  zedoary,  an- 
gelica, anise) ;  water,  81  grms.  Sold  in  wine- 
bottle-shapod  bottles,  and  recommended  for 
all  dorttngeniciits  of  the  digestive  organs. 
(Hagor.) 

AEftUEBUSADE'  (ar.Ue-bbS-zadeO.  [Fr.] 
Primarily,  the  shot  of  an  arquebuse  j  but  after- 
wards applied  to  an  aromatic  spirit  (bau 
d'aeqcebusadb,  Pr.),  originally  employed 
as  an  application  to  gunshot  (arquebuse) 
wounds. 

AR'RACK  (Sya.  Rack)  (arrack'— Brandc). 
[Ind.]    Syn.    Abao,  Aback,  EaokJ§  ;  Palm- 

8P1KIT;      Ae'ao'CA,     SpIB'iTUS      PaLMJE,     S^ 

scc'oi  p.,  S.  oby'z.s;*,  L.  ;  Aback,  Fr. ;  Abak, 
Ger.  A  spirituous  liqur  iibported  from  the 
Kast  Indies.  The  finer  qualities  are  distilled 
from  the  fermented  juice  (toddy,  palm-wine) 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  palmyra  tree,  and  other 
palms ;  and  the  other  kinds,  from  the  infusion 
of  unhusked  rice  (rice-beer),  fermented  with 
cocoa-nut  or  palm-juice,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  coarse  sugar  or  jaggery. 

Prop.,  S(B.  It  is  colourless  or  nearly  so,  but 
like  other  spirit,  when  long  kept  in  wood,  gra- 
dually acquires  a  slight  tinge,  similar  to  that 
of  old  Hollands.  The  best  kinds,  when  of 
sufficient  age,  are  pleasant  flavoured,  and  are 
probably  as  wholesome  as  the  other  spirits  of 
commerce ;  but  common  afrack  has  a  strong 
and  somewhat  nauseous  flavour  and  odour, 
depending  on  the  presence  of  volatile  oil  de- 
rived from  the  rice,  and  corresponding  to  that 
of  corn-spirit.  The  inferior  qualities  are  hence 
more  heating  and  apt  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach  than  the  other  commercial  spirits. 
In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  used  to  make  punch. 
When  sliced  pine-apples  are  put  into  good 
urrack,  and  the  spirit  kept  for  some  time,  it 
mellows  down  and  acquires  a  most  delicious 
flavoar,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  then 
unrivalled  for  making  '  nectarial  puncb '  or 
'  rack-punch.' 

Ohs.  Batavian  arrack  is  most  esteemed; 
then  that  of  Madras ;  and  next  that  of  China. 
Others  are  regarded  as  inferior.  The  common 
par'iah  arrack  is  generally  narcotic,  very  in- 
toxicating, and  unwholesome;  beiitg  com- 
monly prepared  fi-om  coarse  jaggery,  spoilt 
toddy,  refuse  rice,  Ac,  and  rendered  more 
intoxicating  by  the  addition  of  hemp-leaves. 


poppy-heads,  juice  of  stramonium,  and  other 
deleterious  substances. 

Arrack,  Facti"tioas.  Syn.  Mocc  ab'bace, 
Bbit'ish  a.  j  Vacxhah'hec'tab  ;  &c.  Prep. 
Good  old  Jamaica  rum  (uncoloured),  rectified 
spirit  (54  to  56  o.  p. ;  clean  flavoured),  and 
water,  of  each  1  quart ;  flowers  of  benzoin, 
1  dr. ;  sliced  pine-upple,  }  oz.  (or  essence  of 
piue-apple,  \  teaspoouf ul) ;  digest,  with  occa- 
sional agitation,  for  a  fortnight ;  then  add  of 
skimmed  milk  1  wine-glassful;  agitate  well 
for  15  minutes,  and  in  a  few  days  decant  the 
clear  portion. 

The  crude  Indian  arrack,  when  subjected  to 
distillation  until  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  '920,  is  em- 
ployed in  India,  as  proof  spirit,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ofiicial  tinctures,  and  for  other  phar- 
maceutical purposes.  A  very  useful  stimu- 
lating application,  known  in  India  as  toddy 
poultice,  and  intended  as  a  suhstituto  for 
yeast  poultice,  is  prepared  by  adding  freshly 
drawn  toddy  to  rice  flour,  till  it  has  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  poultice,  and  subjecting  this 
to  heat  over  a  gentle  fire,  stirring  constantly 
till  fermentation  commences. 

The  light  brown  cotton-like  substance  from 
the  outside  of  the  base  of  the  fronds  belonging 
to  the  Palmyra  palm  is  employed  by  the  Cyn- 
galese  doctors  as  a  styptic  for  stopping  the 
limmorrhage  of  superficial  wounds. 

AR'ROW-EOOT.  The  common  name  of 
maran'ta  arundina'cea  (Linn. ;  m.  Indi'ca — 
Tuss.) ;  a  plant  of  the  nat.  ord.  Marantaceie 
(Lincil. ;  CannaceiB — Endl.).  It  was  originally 
brought  from  the  island  of  Dominica  to  Bar. 
badoes,  by  Col.  James  Walker.  It  lias  since 
been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 
Tubers  yield  true  abeow-eoot  ;  when  fresh 
and  good  they  contain  about  26S  of  starch,  of 
which  23J  may  be  obtained  as  arrow-root,  and 
the  rest  by  boiling. 

Arrowroot.  Syn.  Maean'ta,  Am'tium 
MAEAN'ia;,  F.sc'trLA  M.,  L. ;  Racinb  Fl£- 
cni^KE,  Pivot,  Fr. ;  Pfbiiwuez,  P.-satz- 
MEHL,  Ger.  The  starch  or  fecula  obtained 
from  the  rhizoma  or  tubers  of  maran'ta  antn- 
dina'cea  (Linn. ;  see  above),  and  which  forms 
the  true  '  arrow-root '  of  commerce. 

Prep.  The  fecula  is  extracted  from  the 
tubers  when  they  are  about  10  or  12  months 
old,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
farina  is  obtained  from  potatoes.  In  Ber- 
muda the  tubers,  after  being  washed,  are  de- 
prived of  their  paper-like  scales  and  every 
discoloured  and  defective  part  by  hand ;  they 
are  then  again  washed  and  drained,  and  next 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  wheel-rasp,  the 
starch  being  washed  from  the  comminuted 
tubers  with  rain-water;  the  milky  liquid  is 
passed  through  a  hair  sieve,  or  a  coarse  cloth, 
and  allowed  to  deposit  its  fecula.  This  is  then 
allowed  to  drain,  after  which  it  is  again  care- 
fully washed  with  clean  water,  again  drained, 
and,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  in  the  air  or 
sun,  is  at  once  packed  for  market.  (Cogswell.) 
In   St  Vincent  (on  the  Hopewell  Estate),  a 
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cylindrical  crnsliing-iiiill,  tinned-copper  wasli- 
ing  machines,  and  German-silver  palettes  and 
shovels  are  employed ;  whilst  the  drying  is 
effected  in  extensive  sheds,  under  white  gauze, 
to  exclude  insects.  In  Jamaica  the  washed 
tubers  are  generally  pulped  in  deep  wooden 
mortars;  machinery  being  seldom  employed 
in  any  part  of  the  process. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  A  light,  dull,  dead-white,  taste- 
less, inodorous  powder  or  small  pulverulent 
masses,  feeling  firm  to  the  fingers,  and  crack- 
ling when  pressed  or  rubbed;  viewed  by  a 
pocket  lens  it  appears  to  consist  of  glistening 
particles,  which  are  shown  by  a  microscope  to 
be  convex,  irregular,  ovoid  or  truncated  gran- 
ules, most  of  them,  according  to  Mr  Jackson, 
being  -0010  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  '0008  of 
an  inch  in  breadth  ;  mixed  with  others  varjing 
from  about  double  to  only  half  that  size.     In 


West  Indian  A-rrowroot  {Maranta  Arundinacxa). 
Scale  l-lOOOth  of  an  inch. 

its  action  with  boiling  water,  and  its  general 
properties  it  resembles  the  other  starches; 
than  which,  however,  it  is  freer  from  any 
peculiar  taste  and  fliivour;  and  thus  agrees 
better  witli  the  delicate  stomachs  of  invalids 
and  infants  than  the  ordinary  farinas. 

Comp.  Similar  to  that  of  the  other 
starches. 

Pur.  A  large  portion  of  the  arrow-root  of 
the  shops  consists  either  wholly  or  in  part  of 
the  fecula  or  farina  of  potatoes  or  of  inferior 
starches  such  as  cacuma,  or  East  Indian  arrow- 
root, jatropha,  or  Brazilian  arrow-root,  canna, 
or  tons  les  mois;  or  is  more  or  less  mixed 
with  sago-meal  or  rice-meal:  such  materials 
can  be  readily  detected  by  the  microscope. 
Potato  starch  is  known  in  commerce  as 
'  paeina'  or  '  BniTisH  abkow-hoot,'  or  simply 
■  arrow-root ;'  whereas  genuine  arrow-root  is 
always  described  as  '  Bermuda,'  '  St  Vincent,' 
'  St  Kitts,'  or,  at  least,  as  '  West  Indian  arrow- 


root.' The  substitution  of  the  inferior  farinas 
for  genuine  arrow-root  is  not  only  fraudulent 
on  account  of  their  inferior  value,  but  is  re- 
prehensible in  a.  hygienic  point  of  view;  as 
some  of  them  are  offensive  to  a  delicate 
stomach,  and  exert  of  themselves,  and  still 
more  when  carelessly  manufactured,  a  laxative 
action  on  the  bowels;  whereas  the  effect  of 
true  arrow-root  is  that  of  a  slight  and  sooth- 
ing tonic. 

Uses,  <^c.  As  an  agreeable,  non-irritahle 
article  of  diet  for  invalids  and  children,  in  the 
form  of  cakes,  biscuits  or  puddings,  or  boiled 
with  milk  or  water  and  flavoured  with  sugar, 
spices,  lemon-juice,  or  wine,  at  pleasure.  For 
young  children  a  little  caraway  or  cinnamon 
water  is  to  be  preferred.  It  Is  especially  use- 
ful in  irritation  or  debility  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  or  urinary  organs,  and  in  all  cases  in 
which  a  demulcent  or  emollient  is  indicated. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  employed  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  other  food,  as,  being  desti- 
tute of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  nutrition, 
it  is  incapable  alone  of  supporting  life.  Arrow- 
root jelly  is  prepared  by  first  rubbing  the 
powder  up  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  then  gradually  adding  the  remain- 
der boiling,  stirring  well  all  the  time.  Beef 
tea,  veal  broth,  or  milk  may  be  used  instead 
of  water.  Some  persons  boil  it  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  jeily,  flavoured  with  a  little 
genuine  port  wine  and  nutmeg,  is  almost  t 
specific  in  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea  arising 
from  habit  or  debility. 

Obs.  Arrow-root  is  imported  in  tins,  barrels, 
and  boxes,  from  all  the  West  India  Islands  i 
and  from  Calcutta  and  Sierra  Leone.  Tho 
best  quality  was,  until  recently,  solely  obtained 
from  Bermuda;  but  of  late  equally  fine  samples 
have  been  produced  on  the  Hopewell  Estate, 
St  Vincent,  and,  according  to  Dr  Ure,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  prepared  with  the 
purest  spring  water,  in  profusion,  instead  of 
rain  water. 

In  commerce,  thfe  word  arrow-root  is  now 
often  loosely  used  as  a  generic  term  to  indicate 
any  white,  tasteless,  and  edible  stc/ch  or 
fecula. 

Arrow-root,  Brazil'lan.  Cassava- «tarch  or 
tapioca-meal. 

Arrow -root,  East  In'dian.  Curcuma  starch ; 
from  the  tubers  of  the  curcuma  angustifolia 
or  narrow-leaved  turmeric.  The  maranta 
arundinacea  is  now  also  extensively  cultivated 
in  India  under  the  name  of  maranta  Indica, 
and  the  fecula  therefrom  extensively  exported, 
which  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  called 
East  Indian  arrow-root;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  commerce,  the  whole  passing  as  W.  I. 
arrow-root  irrespective  of  the  place  of  its  pro- 
duction. 

Arrowroot,  Eng'lish.     Potato-starch. 

Arrow-root,  Port'land.  From  the  under- 
ground tubers  of  arum  maculatum  (Linn.)  or 
wake-robin. 

Arrow-root,  Tahi'ti.    Tacca  starch  or  Ota- 
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beito    galepj    from    the    tubers    of    iaeca 
oceanica. 


Kiu,  or  Manihot  Arrow  Root.    Scale  l-lOOOth  of  an  inch. 

AESE"NIATE.  Syn.  Ab'senate;  Absb". 
NIAB,  Ae'sbnas,  L.  ;  Abseniate,  Fr. ;  Aesb"- 
NIK8AUBE  SALZE,  Get.  A  salt  consisting  of 
AsO^  and  a  metal  or  otlu  r  bnsic  radical ; 
e.g.,  animonio-nuignesium  arseniivte,  NH4Mg, 
A8O4, 

AS'SENIC  (-BO-iiik).  As.  St/n.  Aeskniitm  ; 
Aes?n'ioum,  Aesb'nium,  L.  ;  Aesenik,  A.- 
MKTALi;,  Ger.  Aesehico,  Sp.,  It.  The  brittle, 
grey-coloured  metal,  or  metalloid,  which  forms 
the  base  of  the  white  Brsenic  and  orpiment  of 
commerce.  Discovered  by  Geber  in  tlie  eighth 
century,  but  first  accurately  described  by 
Brandt  (a.d.  1773).  The  poisonous  properties 
of  araeuious  acid  were  not  generally  known  fur 
some  centuries  after  its  discovery.  As  a  medi- 
cine it  was  first  employed  in  intermittents  in 
Hungary. 

Souroes.  Arsenic  is  peculiar  to  the  mineral 
kingdom.  The  metallic  arsenic  of  commerce  is 
obtained  by  roasting  arsenical  pyrites  (mis- 
piokbl),  in  earthen  tubes,  or  in  tubular  earthen 
retorts ;  the  ar.senio  sublimes,  and  sulphuret  of 
iron  remains  behind.  On  the  small  scale  it  is 
prepared  by  sublimation  from  a  mi.xture  of 
arseuious  acid  and  charcoal  or  black  flux.  Com- 
bined with  oxygen  it  frequently  exists  in 
mineral  waters  ;  and,  in  n  larger  quantity,  in 
certain  rivulets  and  streams. 

Prep.  A  mixture  of  arsenious  acid,  1  part; 
and  black  flux,  2  or  3  parts ;  is  exposed  to  a 
low  red  heat  in  a  Hessian  crucible  over  wliich 
is  luted  a  deep  empty  crucible,  or  an  earthen 
tube,  to  receive  the  metal;  the  latter  being 
kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Charcoal  or  even  oil 
may  be  substituted  for  black  flux,  and  a  retort 
of  hard  glass  may  be  used,  with  the  same 
result.  Or  the  following  method  may  be 
used  : — White  oxide  of  arsenic,  of  commerce,  2 
dr. ;  is  placed  at  the  sealed  end  of  a  hard 
Gcrman-gluss  tube(i  x  18  inches),and covered 
with  about  8  inches  of  dry  and  coarsely  pow- 


dered charcoal ;  the  portion  of  the  tube  con- 
taining the  latter  is  then  raised  to  a  red  heat, 
whilst  a  few  ienited  coals  are  placed  beneath 
the  oxide  to  effect  its  slow  sublimation.  The 
soblimed  metal  gradually  attaches  itself  to  the 
inside  of  the  tube  at  its  cool  extremity.  A 
small  charcoal  furnace  similar  to  that  used  for 
organic  analysis  should  be  employed,  and  the 
process  conducted  under  •>  flue  to  carry  oS 
any  fumes  that  may  escape.  The  open  end 
of  the  tube  should  be  loosely  closed  with  a 
cork. 

Prop.  Very  brittle,  90  much  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  powdered  in  a  mortar ;  lustre  highly 
metallic ;  colour  steel-grey  or  blnish-white  ; 
texture  crystalline ;  crystals  rhombohedrons  ; 
sublimes,  without  fusion,  at  856  to  360°  Fahr., 
(and  slowly  at  lower  temperatures),  in  close 
vessels  unaltered,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air 
with  conversion  into  arsenious  acid ;  at  a  higher 
temperature,  in  open  vessels,  it  burns  with  :> 
pale-blue  flame.  Its  vapour  or  fumes  have  a 
characteristic  alliaceous  odour;  it  is  slowly 
oxidised  and  dissolved  by  boiling  water;  but 
may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  pure  cold 
water;  it  rapidly  tarnishes  in  the  air,  particu- 
larly when  moist,  a  black  film,  consisting  of 
metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid  forming  on 
its  surface ;  with  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and 
hydrogen,  it  unites  to  form  definite  compounds. 
With  oxygen  it  forms  acids,  but  no  basic  oxide. 
It  combines  with  the  metals  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  the  latter  of 
which  it  resembles  in  many  respects.  The-e 
compounds  are  termed  ae'sbnidks,  formerly 
AESENnJEETS.  Sp.  gr.  5'7  to  5"9 ;  sp.  gr.  of 
vapour,  1-0362. 

Uses,  ^c.  With  copper  it  forms  a  white 
alloy  (PACKFONO) ;  and  it  is  added  to  some 
other  alloys  to  increase  their  whiteness,  hard- 
ness, and  fusibility.  In  medicine  it  is  only 
used  in  combination.  In  the  metallic  state  it 
is  inert;  but,  from  its  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  it  rapidly  becomes  oxidised  and  poi- 
sonous ;  and  hence  acts  as  a  powerful  poison 
when  swallowed,  or  when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 
Its  fumes  are  also  highly  poisonous.  See 
AESENioua  Acid  (and  below). 

Arsenic,  Tribro'mide  of.  AsBrj.  Syn.  Ter- 
beo'mide  op  aksbnio,  Sesquibbo'midb  op 
A. ;  Aesbn'ici  Beomi'dum,  L.  Prep.  Add 
metallic  arsenic,  in  powder,  cautiously  and 
in  a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time,  to  pure 
bromine,  contained  in  a  vessel  set  in  ice  or 
a  freezing  mixture,  until  light  ceases  to  bo 
emitted ;  then  cautiously  distil  into  a  well- 
cooled  receiver. 

Prop.,  <f''''  Solid  below  68°  Fahr.;  above  it,  a 
yellowish  fumiug  liquid,  which  boils  at  428' 
Fahr. 

Arsenic,    Triclilo"ride    of.     AsClj.      S^n. 

ChLO"eIDE  op  a.,  AeSEN'iCI  TEECHLOEl'rUM, 
&c.,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  a  mixture  of  white 
arsenic,  1  part ;  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  6 
parts  ;  both  in  powder,  carefully  distilled  into 
a  well-cooled  receiver. 
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2.  Gently  boil  powdered  white  arsenic  for 
some  time  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  a  little 
nitric  acid  has  been  added ;  then  concentrate 
cantiously  by  evaporation,  and  distil  as  be- 
fore. It  is  also  produced,  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat  and  light,  when  powdered 
raetallic  arsenic  is  thrown  Into  gaseous 
chlorine. 

Prop.,  S(c.  A  colourless,  volatile,  highly 
poisonous  liquid,  decomposed  by  water  into 
arsenious  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has 
been  employed  as  a  caustic  in  cancer  and 
venereal  warts;  but  its  use  requires  thegreatest 
caution. 

Arsenic,  Flu'oride  of.   ASP3.    Syn.  Aebenio 

TEIFLUOEinE,  TeBFLTJ'OEIDB  OP  AESBNIO.  A 
fuming  volatile  liquid,  prepared  as  the  bro- 
mide. 

Arsenic,  Trii'odide  of.  AsTj.  Syn.  Tee- 
iodide  OF  AssENio,  Iodide  of  aesenio  ;  Ae- 
sen'ici  iodi'dum,  a.  tebiodi'dum,  L.  ;  Aese- 
NIC  lODTTEE,  &e.,  Fr.  Frep.  1.  From  finely- 
pulverised  metallic  arsenic, 2  parts;  iodide,  11 
parts ;  mixed  and  gently  heated  in  a  bent 
glass  tube,  or  a  suitable  retort,  until  combina- 
tion is  complete ;  the  heat  being  then  raised, 
and  the  sublimed  iodide  collected,  and  at  once 
put  into  a  well-stopped  phial. 

2.  Arsenic,  in  fine  powder,  1  part ;  iodine,  5 
parts ;  triturate  them  together,  place  the  mix- 
ture in  a  small  flask  or  retort  just  large 
enough  to  contain  it,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat 
until  liquefaction  is  complete,  avoiding  the 
formation  of  iodine  vapour ;  when  the  odour 
of  iodine  is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  the 
mass  assumes  a  reddish-yellow  colour  and 
crystalliees  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the 
operation  is  complete,  without  having  recourse 
to  sublimation.  A  very  easy  and  excellent 
process. 

Prop.,  ^c.  A  deep  orange-red,  crystallisable 
solid ;  soluble  in  water,  and  highly  volatile  and 
poisonous.  Its  aqueous  solution  yields  the 
iodine  unchanged  by  rapid  evaporation,  but 
when  slowly  concentrated  and  set  aside,  white 
pearly  plates  are  obtained,  consisting  of  arse- 
nious acid  and  the  teriodide.  As  a  medicine 
it  combines  the  properties  of  both  arsenious 
acid  and  iodine,  but  its  use  requires  great 
caution.  It  has  been  successfully  employed 
by  Dr  A.  T.  Thomson,  Biett,  and  others,  in 
obstinate  skin  diseases  (lepra,  impetigo,  herpes, 
lupus,  psoriasis,  &c.),  and  in  real  or  stimulated 
cancer. — Dose,  -^^  to  -^  gr.  (in  pills  or  solu- 
tion), gradually  increased  to  J  or  even  ^  gr. 
(A.  T.  Thomson.)  Externally,  2i  gr.,  to  lard 
1  oz. ;  of  which  1  dr.  may  be  used  at  a  time. 
(Biett.) 

Arsenic,  Disulphide  of.  AsjSj.  Syn.  Ae- 
senio BISULPHIDE,  BiSUl'pHIDE  OF  A.,  liBD 

sfl'phide  of  a.,  &c.,  Eealqab;  R£al&ai,, 
Aesenio  eou0e  sttifuee,  Oepin  EouaE,  &c., 
Pr. ;  Rothes  bchwefelaesenik,  &c.,  Ger. 
This  substance  is  found  native  at  Solfaterra, 
near  Naples,  and  in  several  other  volcanic  dis- 
tricts ;  but  that  of  commerce  is  often  prepared 


by  distilling  arsenical  pyrites,  or  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  white  arsenic,  &c.,  in  the  proper 
proportions,  as  noticed  under  Realgab  and 
Red  Pigments. 

Prop.,  S(o.  A  fusible,  volatile  substance ; 
scarlet  or  ruby-red  in  mass,  but  orange-red  in 
powder,  by  Which  it  is  distinguished  from  cin- 
nabar ;  crystals,  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Sp. 
gr.  3°3  to  3-6.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  pigment 
and  in  pyrotechny  to  make  white  fire.  The 
factitious  sulphide  has  not  the  rich  colour  of 
the  native  mineral,  whilst  it  is  much  more 
poisonous.  It  is  improved  by  re-sublima- 
tion. 

Arsenic,  Trisnl'phide  of.  As^Sj.  Syn. 
Teesui'phide  of  aesenio.  Yellow  sul'phide 

OF  A.,  SBSQtllSnL'PHIDE  OF  A.,  Oe'pIMEST  ;  A. 

sesqtjisuiphuee'tum,  Oepimen'tum,  L.  ; 
Oepiment,  Sttlfuee  jaune  d' aesenio,  &c., 
Fr. ;  Aueipigment,  Opeement,  Rauschgelb, 
Ger.  This  sulphide,  like  the  last,  is  found 
ready  formed  in  nature ;  and  is  prepared  arti- 
ficially, by  sublimation,  from  a  mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  and  sulphur,  as  noticed  under 
Oepiment  and  Yellow  Pigments.  It  also 
falls  as  a  precipitate  when  a  stream  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  an 
acid  solution  of  arsenious  acid  or  of  an 
arsenite. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Golden-yellow  crystalline  lumps, 
or  a  fine  golden-yellow  powder ;  crystals,  right 
rhombic  prisms;  volatile;  fusible;  very  so- 
luble in  pure  alkalies,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  sulphide  of  cadmium ;  and  from 
trisulphide  of  antimony  by  being  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  factitious  sulphide 
(king's  yellow)  of  the  shops  often  con- 
tains 80  to  90J  of  white  arsenic;  and  is, 
therefore,  much  more  poisonous  than  the 
native  trisulphide.  Sp.  gr.  (native)  3'41  to 
3-60. 

Use,  S(c.  As  a  dye,  as  a  pigment,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  fireworks,  and  in  some  depilato- 
ries. Silk,  woollen,  or  cotton  goods  soaked  in 
a  solution  of  pure  orpiment  in  ammonia,  and 
then  suspended  in  a  warm  apartment  or  stove- 
room,  rapidly  lose  their  ammonia,  and  become 
permanently  dyed  of  a  superb  yellow  colour. 
The  native  sulphides  (both  red  and  yellow)  are 
much  less  soluble,  and  hence  less  poisonous, 
than  those  prepared  artificially.  They  also 
possess  the  richest  colour ;  and  are,  therefore, 
preferred  by  artists  and  dyers.  In  former 
times,  orpiment,  like  realgar,  was  employed  in 
medicine.    See  Aesenio. 

Arsenic,  Fentasnl'phide  of.  ks^^.  Syn. 
Sulphabsen'io  acid,  &c.  ;  Aesen'ici  penta- 
stTLPHUEE'TFM,  &c.,  L.  When  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted  for  some 
time  through  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  the  pentasulphidb  is  deposited 
after  some  hours'  repose.  Its  formation  is 
accelerated  by  boiling  the  liquid. 

Prop.,  S;e.  It  greatly  resembles  the  tor- 
sulphide  in  its  appearance  aud  general  pro- 
perties. 
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Arsenic,  WhiteJ.     See  Aesbniods  anht- 

DUIDE. 

Arsenic,  Tell'ow.    Trisolphide  of  arsenic. 
ARSENIC  ACID.     H3A8O4.     Syn.  Acidtim 

AKaEx'iCCM,     L. ;      ACIDB      AES^NKIUB,     Fr.; 

ABSE^fICBA^BE,  Ger. 

Prep.  1.  Arsenious  acid,  in  fine  powder,  2 
parts ;  concentrated  nitric  acid,  6  parts;  hydro- 
chloric acid,  1  part ;  mix  in  a  flask  or  tubu- 
lated retort,  and  digest,  with  beat,  until  solu- 
tion is  complete ;  after  repose,  decant  the  clear 
portion  and  evaporate,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  .syrup. 

2.  Dissolve  arsenious  acid  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  when  the  solution  is  cold  add 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  in  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  until  red  vapours  cease  to  be  evolved, 
then  proceed  as  before. 

Prop.  Thick  syrup,  occasionally  forming 
clear  transparent  crystals,  very  deliquescent, 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  converted  by 
heat  into  the  anhydrous  acid.  Extremely 
poisonous. 

Arseniates.  Prep.  Most  of  the  metallic 
arseniates  may  be  formed  by  adding  a  solution 
of  a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal  to  another  of  an 
alkaline  arseniate,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
falls;  which  must  be  collected,  washed,  and 
dried.  The  alkaline  arseniates  may  be  pre- 
pared by  adding  the  base  or  its  carbonate  to 
a  solution  of  the  acid,  to  alkaline  reaction, 
and  then  evaporating  and  crystiillising  the 
liquid. 

Prop.,  ^0.  The  arseniates  of  the  alkalies  are 
soluble  in  water;  those  of  the  earths  and 
metals  insoluble,  except  in  acids.  They  are 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  phos- 
phates. 

2'esta.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solu- 
tion ot  an  arseniiite  gives  a  highly  character- 
istic reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  distin- 
guishes It  from  arsenious  acid.  Nitrate  of 
lead  gives  a  white  precipitate,  and  the  salts 
of  copper  greenish- blue  ones.  Pure  lump, 
sugar  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  this 
acid  becomes,  in  u  few  hours,  of  »  reddish 
colour,  and  afterwards  of  a  magnificent  purple. 
Heated  with  charcoal  it  evolves  a  garlic-like 
odour,  and  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
The  suspected  liquid  being  treated  with  sul- 
phurous acid  and  boiled  for  a  short  time,  the 
arsenic  acid  loses  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 
arsenious  acid,  which  may  be  tested  for  as 
such.  Sulphnrelted  hydrogen  does  not  pre- 
cipitate a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  or  an  acidi- 
fied arseniate,  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
hours ;  and  alkaline  and  neutral  solutions  not 
at  all. 

ARSENIC  ANHYDRIDE.  ASjOj.  Syn.  An- 
HTDBOUS  ABEENIO  ACID,  ArSENIO  ACID  ;  ACI- 
DUM  AESENICFM,  L.  ;   ACIDE  AESENIQTTE,  Fr. ; 

Abseniksaure,   Ger.     Best  prepared  by  ifj- 
niting  the  arsenic  acid,  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
at  a  low  red  heat,  as  long  as  water  is  given 
oflr. 
Prop.     White  deliquescent  substance,  nnd 


violent  poison,  readily  soluble  in  water  to  the 
acid. 
ARSENIOUS  ACID.    See  ABSENiotrs  anhy- 

SBtDB. 

ARSE'lnODS  AITHYDRIDE.  AsjOj.  Syn. 
Ae'benious  ACID,  Ae'seuio,  White  a.;  Acide 

ABSENIEUX,     AbSEMIO     BLAIfO,     OXYDE,    Fr. ; 

Aeseniosauee,  Absenichste  8.,  Ger. ;  Abse- 
NICO  bianco.  It. ;  A.  BI^ASCO,  Sp.  The  arsenic, 
or  white  arsenic,  of  the  shops. 

Sourcet.  The  white  arsenic  of  commerce  !>< 
principally  imported  from  Germany,  where  it 
is  obtained  in  the  process  of  roasting  arseniu- 
rctted  cobalt  ores,  in  making  zaffre.  At 
Altenburgh  it  is  procured  from  arsenical  iron 
pyrites  (mispickel) ;  and  at  Reichenstein  from 
native  arsenide  of  iron.  About  900  to  1000 
tons  are  also  annually  collected  at  Cornwall, 
being  principally  a  secondary  product  of  the 
process  of  roasting  grey  copper  ore  and  white 
mundic.  The  British  arsenic  works  in  that 
county  are  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  roast  the  powdered  ore  in 
muffle-furnaces ;  by  which  its  arsenic  is  con- 
verted into  arsenious  anhydride,  which  escapes 
as  vapour  (smelting-house  smoke),  nnd  passing 
into  the  conden sing-chambers,  is  deposited 
in  a  pulverulent  state,  forming  the  flowers  of 
arsenic,  or  rough  white  arsenic,  of  the  smelters, 
(the  giftmehl  or  poison-flour  of  the  Gei-mans). 
The  crude  article  obtained  in  this  way  is  puri- 
fied by  re-sublimation  in  suitable  iron  pots  or 
other  iron  vessels,  before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  It 
then  forms  a  semi-transparent  vitreous  cake, 
which  gradually  becomes  opaque,  and  of  snowy 
whiteness,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  at  length 
acquires  a  more  or  less  pulverulent  state  on  the 
surface. 

In  Silesia  the  crude  arsenious  anhydride 
obtained  from  arsenical  pyrites  is  refined  by 
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sublimation  as  follows  : — For  this  purpose  the 
cast-iron  vessels  (a)  are  employed.  Upon  these 
are  placed  iron  rings  or  collars  (S,  c,  d)  and  a 
hood  (e),communicating  by  means  of  tubes  with 
a  series  of  chambers,  of  which  the  first  only  is 
shown  in  i.  The  flanges  of  the  cast-iron  col- 
l-irs  and  all  other  joints  having  been  tho- 
roughly luted,  the  fire  is  lighted  and  the 
heat  so  increased  as  to  cause  the  semi-fusion 
of  the  arseuious  anhydride.which,  after  cooling, 
exhibits  a  peculiarly  porcelain-like  appearance, 
at  first  being  as  transparent  as  glass. 

Prop,  Crystals  (obtained  by  careful  sub- 
limation, or  by  cooling  a  boiling  aqueous  solu- 
tion), usually  transparent,  regular  octahedrons 
(fig.  1),  but  sometimes,  though  rarely,  assume 
the  form  of    tetrahedrons    (see   2).      When 


prepared  on  the  large  scale  it  forms  large, 
glassy,  colourless  or  yellowish-white,  trans- 
parent or  semi-transparent  cakes  or  porce- 
lain-like masses  (vitreous  arsenions  anhydride, 
glacial  a.  a.),  which  soon  becomes  opaque  on 
their  exterior,  and  often  friable  and  pulveru- 
lent; odourless;  volatilises  at  380  Fahr. ; 
fumes  odourless,  unless  carbonaceous  organic 
matter  be  present,  when  they  smell  strongly 
like  garlic ;  heated  under  pressure  it  liquefies 
and  forms  a  transparent  glass ;  taste  faintly 
sweetish,  with  a  slight  acidity  and  astiingency, 
not  perceived  until  some  minutes  after  being 
swallowed.  The  opaque  variety  is  soluble  in 
80  parts  of  water  at  59°  Fahr.,  and  7"72  parts 
of  boiling  water;  but  on  cooling  to  60°,  only 
about  one  third  of  this  quantity  continues  in 
solution.  The  transparent  variety  is  soluble 
in  103  parts  of  water  at  59^  and  9'8  parts  of 
boiling  water.  Both  soluble  in  alcohol, 
syrups,  oils,  and  spirits,  and  freely  so  in  alka- 
line lyes  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  organic  matter 
generally  impedes  its  solution ;  solutions 
redden  litmus ;  heated  with  organic  matter 
it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Sp.  gr. 
3'5  (lowest  opaque  var.)  to  3'8  (highest  transp. 
var.). 

Arsenites.  True  arsenions  acid  (HAsOo)  has 
never  been  obtained  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
but  its  salts  are  readily  obtained  by  dissolving 
arsenious  anhydride  in  a  solution  of  the  base, 
or  by  double  decomposition.  They  are  gene- 
rally white,  nearly  all  insoluble,  except  those 
of  the  alkalies,  and  all  soluble  in  acids. 

Tests,  Detec,  Sfc.  Owing  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject, and  for  convenience  and  facility 
of  reference,  the  leading  tests  ibr  the  arsenites 
and  arsenions  anhydride  are  noticed  alphabeti- 
cally below  ;  to  which  a  few  general  remarks 
on  their  application,  under  the  various  circum- 
stances that  occur  to  the  chemist  and  toxico- 
logist,  are  appended.  When  not  otherwise 
stated,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are   to 


be  applied  to  pure,  or  nearly  pure  and  colour- 
less solutions  of  arsenions  acid  or  the  arsenites. 
Am»u>mo-nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  well- 
marked  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver 
in  an  aqueous  or  arsenions  anhydride  solution 
which  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

Crystallisation  Test. — A  very  minute  quan- 
tity of  arsenions  acid  placed  in  a  small  tube 
(arsenic-tube),  and 
heated  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp, 
gives  a  crystalline 
sublimate,  which  col- 
lects on  the  cooler 
portion  of  the  tube, 
and  which,  when  ex- 
amined by  a  pocket 
lens,  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  sparkling  oc- 
tahedral crystals  (see 
engr.) 

Ellis's  Test—tUi 
is  a  modification  of 
the  'nascent  hydrogen  test,'  in  which  the 
suspected  gas  is  passed  through  a  tube  con- 
taining slips  of  copper  leaf  or  riband,  or  still 
better  pure  oxide  of  copper,  gently  heated ; 
the  end  of  the  tube  communicating  with  the 
atmosphere  being  drawn  to  a  capillary  size,  at 
which  the  gas  may  be  inflamed  and  tested,  as 
in  '  Marsh's  Apparatus.'  (See  enyr.)  If  arsenic 


(MaguifieJ.) 


a.  Flask  containing  the  suspected  fluid,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  zinc. 

b.  Funnel. 

c.  Tube  containing  the  copper-leaf  or  c.-ribaud,  and 
heated  by  the  lamp  (/. 

0,  Support. 

/,  Capillary  end  of  tube  c,  with  the  gas  inflamed. 

be  abundant  in  the  gas,  the  copper  will  be 
almost  instantly  covered  over  with  a  coating  of 
metallic  arsenic ;  and  after  continuing  the  heat 
for  a  few  minutes  it  will  present  a  buiutiful 
silvery  surface,  and  may  then  be  submitted  to 
further  examination. 

Lassaigne's  Test.  (Adopted  by  the  l^rench 
Academy.)  This  consists  in  passing  the  gas 
generated  in  the  suspected  liquid,  throufjh 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  (See  engr.) 
When  arsenic  is  present  black  flocculi  of  me- 
tallic silver  are  deposited,  and  arsenions  acid 
remains  in  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid 
and   some    arsenide    of   silver.     The    filtered 
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liquor,  treated  with  ammonia,  will  now  give  a 
charucterisUc  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of 
silver ;  or  a  little  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  cautiously  added  to  precipitate  any  remain- 
ing nitvute  of  silver,  and  the  liquid,  After  fil- 
tratiuD,  tested  for  u»euic  either  in  a  2ilarsh's 


a,  Bottlp.  CDiitnining  dilute  sulplmric  acid,  tlQC,  and 
Buipected  fluid, 
d.  Funnel  for  supplyiug  the  bottle  with  acid, 
0,  r.  Supports. 
d.  Tube  tilled  with  ubeatot. 
tj  Bent  tube  to  convey  the  liberated  gna. 
/  Gloss  vessel  contulning  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

apparatus,  or  with  any  of  the  liquid  tests;  or 
it  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  its  ar- 
seniors  acid  will  be  converted  into  arsenic  acid 
by  the  nitric  acid  present,  and  will  then  be 
found  to  give  the  usual  brick-red  precipitate 
of  arseniate  of  silver  with  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  that  metal.    See  Maksh's  Test. 

Marsh's  Test.  Some  of  the  suspected  liquid 
is  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until 
strongly  acid,  and  is  then  poured  upon  some 
pure  granulated  zinc,  or  clippings  or  other 
small  pieces  of  zinc,  previously  placed  in  the 
apparatus ;  hydrogen  gas  is  immediately 
evolved,  and,  if  arsenic  bo  present,  unites  with 
it,  forming  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which 
escapes  by  the  aperture  b  (see  eugr.),  and  may 
be  recognised  as  follows : — 


a,  a,  Bent  i;laaa  tube,  rontaiuinfr  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
line,  and  suspected  liquid. 
6,  Stop-cock  and  jet. 

c,  Plate  of  glass  to  rereivc  tlie  stain. 

d.  Support. 

r,  (,  Bunds  to  keep  the  tube  upright. 


It  possesses  a  garlic-like  odour. 

It  burns  with  a  bluish-wliite  flame  and  emits 
a  whitish  smoke. 

If  a  piece  of  window -glasa,  or  a  white  porce- 
lain plate  or  saucer,  be  held  a  short  distance 
above  the  flame,  a  fine  pulverulent  film  of 
arsenious  acid  is  deposited  on  it.  See  (fig.) 
above. 

i  f  the  cold  plate  be  held  in  the  flume,  so  us 
to  slightly  impede  the  combustion  of  the  gas, 
a  blackish-brown  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  is 
obtained,  more  or  leas  deep,  brilliant,  and 
glistening.  Both  these  deposits  may  be  ob- 
tained simultaneously  by  holding  nearly  verti- 
cally over  the  flame  a  glasa  tube  about  8  or  10 
inches  long  aud  ftlis  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
See  (fig.)  above. 

\  solution  of  arsenious  acid  may  be  ob- 
tuined  by  letting  the  flame  play  upon  3  or  4 
drops  of  water  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the 
piece  of  glass  or  china,  to  which  the  liquid 
tests  may  be  then  applied.  Another  plan  is 
to  apply  drops  of  the  liquid  tests  to  the  plate 
as  above,  aud  to  let  the  flame  play  on  them 
successively. 

The  true  arsenical  spot  or  film  is  of  a. 
bliickish-brown  colour,  and  generally  of  a  very 
deep  hair-brown,  usually  surronnded  at  the 
circumference,  with  a  white  film  of  arsenious 
acid  J  whilst  that  of  antimony,  which  in  some 
points  is  similar,  is  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and 
but  feebly  lustron-i,  and,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  appears  smoky  black  ; 
whereas  an  arsenical  spot  viewed  in  the  same 
way  appears  brown.  It  is  further  distinguished 
from  others  by — Treated  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  instantly  disappears,  leaving 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  traces  of  the 
metal;  which  only  dissolve  on  the  application 
of  heat.  This  solution,  gently  and  carefully 
heated,  leaves  a  white  residuum,  which,  when 
cold,  gives  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  a  dull-red  precipitate  of  ar- 
seniate of  silver. — The  nitric  solution  treated 
witli  a  few  drops  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  sub- 
sequently with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gives  a 
canary-yellow  precipitate  of  trisulphide  of  ar- 
senic, which  readily  redissolves,  forming  a 
colourless  solution  with  ammonia. — The  ar- 
senical spot,  when  heated,  is  turned  bright 
yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  then 
readily  dissolved,  as  before,  by  ammonia,  and 
iiy  its  bicarbonate  ;  whereas  one  of  antimony 
is  turned  of  a  deep  orange-red,  or  reddish- 
brown,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  not 
readily  dissolved  by  ammonia,  and  is  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  affected  by  bicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia.— It  is  freely  soluble  in  and  removed  by 
hypochlorite  of  soda;  a  reagent  which  does 
not  affect  antimonial  spots.  Heated  by  a 
flame  of  pure  hydrogen  an  arsenical  stain 
rapidly  disappears.  A  mixed  stain  of  anti- 
mony and  arsenic  does  not  disappear  by  the 
action  of  the  last  two  reagents,  and  is  shown 
to  contain  arsenic  by  the  two  first  tests  above. 
When  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  zinc  stains 
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are  sometimes  formed,  but  they  do  not  re- 
semble those  from  arsenio.  The  flame  which 
produces  it  is  very  pale  blue  or  bluish-white; 
whereas  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  burns  with 
a  pale  green  or  greenish-yellow  flame,  and  a 
white  smoke,  both  of  which  are  characteristic. 
Obs.  Marsh's  test  is  admirable  for  its  sim- 
plicity, delicacy,  and  trustworthiness,  as  well  as 
tor  the  ease  of  its  application.  It  is  adapted 
to  all  liquids,  whether  colourless  or  coloured, 
which  are  not  so  glutinous  as  to  inconveniently 
froth  during  the  extri- 
cation of  the  hydrogen.' 
Various  modifications  of 
the  original  apparatus 
have  been  proposed  to 
obviate  this  difficulty ; 
among  which  the  one 
chiefly  deserving  notice 
is  figured  in  the  margin. 
It  consists  of  a  bent  tube 
having  two  large  bulbs 
blown  in  it,  and  fitted 
with  a  stop-cock  and  jet 
in  the  usual  manner.  In 
this  case  the  grains  or 
fragments  of  zinc  are  put 
into  the  lower  bulb  (a). 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that,  with 
ordinary  care  and  skiE,  a  simple  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  furnished  with  a  tube  and  cock,  will 
often  be  found  to  answer  quite  as  well  as 
more  costly  apparatus ;  as  the  fluid  is  less  liable 
to  froth  than  in  a  narrow  tube.  Even  a  common 
quinine-pbial,  or  a  A-oz. 
or  6-oz.  medicine  phial, 
fitted  with  apiece  ofglass 
tube  of  very  small  bore, 
or  even  with  a  piece  of  a 
common  tobacco-pipe.for 
a  burner  (see  engr.),  may- 
be used  when  no  more 
convenient  instrument  is 
at  hand. 

A  film  of  oil  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid 
tends  considerably  to 
lessen  the  frothing. 

Objec.,precan.,S[c.  Ob- 
jections have  been  raised 
to  this  mode  of  testing, 
from  the  great  frothing 
which  often  occurs  with  organic  mixtures,  and 
from  antimony  and  imperfectly  charred  organic 
matter  also  forming  crusts  somewhat  resem- 

1  Animal  tisBaes  a]id  liquids  containing  orsanic  matter 
are  best  prepared  for  testing  for  arsenic  Dy  Marsh's  test, 
ill  tlie  following  manner  proposed  by  Odling : — The  tissue, 
or  the  residue  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  over 
a  water-bath,  is  to  be  tborouglily  dried  at  a  temperature 
of  about  3112°  F.,  then  ground  to  powder  or  cut  up  into 
Bihall  pieces,  next  drenched  with  the  strongest  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  allowed  to  stand  twenty- four  hours  in  a 
warm  place,  and  finally  distilled.  The  distillate  will  con- 
tain arsenicCif  it  existed  in  the  material  under  examination) 
comparatively  free  from  organic  matter,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  introduced  into  Marsh's  apparatus,  as 
the  organic  matter,  which  is  the  cause  of  frothing,  lias 
been  removed. 


bling,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  those  produced 
by  arsenic.  Bat  these  objections  are  invalid, 
because  there  are  easy  means  of  purifying  the 
liquid  before  testing  it,  and  of  discriminating 
between  true  arsenical  spots  or  deposits  and 
false  ones.  Another  objection  is,  that  both 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  sometimes  contain 
arsenic;  but  to  obviate  this  difliculty,  we  have 
only  to  use  them  when  perfectly  pure ;  and  to 
test  them  by  means  of  the  apparatus  before 
pouring  the  suspected  liquid  into  it.  Indeed, 
these  objections  apply  with  equal  force  to  all 
those  tests  which  depend  on  the  production  of 
nascent  hydrogen.  The  precaution  necessary  to 
success,  and  to  reliable  results,  is  to  set  the 
apparatus  with  simple  zinc,  acid,  and  water, 
and  after  it  has  worked  a  short  time  to  test  the 
evolved  gas  for  arsenic  (as  above) ;  when,  if  no 
trace  of  that  substance  is  detected,  the  sus- 
pected fluid,  in  which  the  organic  matter  (if 
necessary)  has  been  destroyed  by  any  one  of 
the  methods  hereinafter  pointed  out,  may  be 
added,  and  the  operation  continued.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  not  to  light  the  jet  of  gas 
before  all  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled  from 
the  apparatus,  as  without  this  precaution  an 
explosion  may  take  place. 

Modification  of  Marsh's  Test. — Davy,  This 
process  consists  in  the  use  of  sodium  amalgam 
instead  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  both  of 
which  are  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
arsenic.  Sodium,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never 
been  found  to  contain  arsenic,  and  mercury 
only  very  rarely ;  but  should  it  exist  in  that 
metal,  it  can  be  easily  removed  by  digesting 
the  mercury  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after- 
wards well  washing  it  with  water. 

One  part  by  weight  of  sodium  to  8  or  10 
parts  of  mercury  forms  a  very  good  amalgam. 
The  mercury  is  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  the 
sodium  gradually  added  in  small  portions ;  the 
metals  readily  combine,  forming  an  alloy, 
liquid  whilst  hot,  but  hard  and  brittle  when 
cold. 

The  author  uses  this  amalgam  by  placing 
the  suspected  solution,  or  solid  substance,  along 
with  a  little  water  in  a  test-tube,  then  adding 
a  small  piece  of  amalgam  about  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  wheat,  and  quickly  covering  it  with  a 
piece  of  white  filtering  paper  or  the  lid  of  a 
porcelain  crucible  moistened  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  slightly  acidified  with 
nitric  acid.  If  arsenic  is  present,  a  dull  bluck 
or  deep  brown  stain  on  the  paper  or  porcelain 
will  be  developed  on  the  moistened  part,  owing 
to  the  silver  being  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  The 
solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  20  gr.  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water 
acidulated  with  2  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid. 

It  is  advisable  to  place  between  the  moist- 
ened paper  or  lid  and  the  tube  a  small  disc  of 
bibulous  paper,  to  prevent  any  particles  of  the 
liquid  producing  minute  black  spots,  and  thus 
interfering  with  the  results,  -nfeoth  P^irt  of 
a  grain  of  araeuious  acid  in  1  o.  c.  of  distilled 
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water  gives  a  very  decided  effect  in  a  few 
inomeut-i,  but  much  smaller  quantities  may  be 
detected, e.  J.,  the  TTroWthor  even  loaSaooth 
pnrt  of  B  grain  in  1  c.  c. 

This  luetliod  is  applicable  not  only  to  ar- 
senic as  arsenious  acid,  but  also  to  other  com- 
pounds of  arsenic,  soluble  or  insoluble  in 
water,  e.g.,  orpiraent  and  realgar,  the  alkaline 
arsenates,  and  even  the  metal  itself  if  in 
powder.  Organic  matter  interferes  but  very 
little  with  this  method.  Antimony,  as  in 
Marsh's  process,  will  produce,  with  the  sodium 
amalgiim,  results  similar  to  those  of  arsenic; 
this,  when  brouglit  into  contact  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  forms  a  black  antimonide  of 
tliat  metal. 

Fleitmann,  however,  pointed  cut  that  anti- 
moniurotted  hydrogen  is  not  evolved  from 
strongly  alkaline  solution,  and,  as  in  this  case, 
the  action  of  the  sodium  amalgam  is  to  render 
the  mixture  quickly  alkaline,  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  antimony  present  will  be 
evolved,  and  by  previously  rendering  the  mix- 
ture strongly  alkaline  the  evolution  of  that 
gas  may  be  almost  entirely  prevented. 

It  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  stains  on  the  paper  moist- 
ened by  the  silver  solution  arc  due  to  arsenic 
or  antimony.  It  is  then  best  to  digest  the 
paper-stain  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the 
metal  present  being  converted  into  u  sulphide, 
and  dissolving  in  the  excess  of  the  alkaline 
salt,  leaving  the  silver  sulphide  undissolved; 
the  alkaline  solution  when  evaporated  will,  in 
the  case  of  arsenic,  leave  a  bright  yellow  re- 
sidue, almost  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  antimony  an  orange- 
coloured  residue  will  remain  soluble  in  that 
acid.  Dr  Russell  observes  that  hydrogen  alone 
is  capable  of  reducing  silver  solution  to  the 
metallic  state,  but  acknowledges  that  this 
action  is  exceedingly  slow.  Pellet,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  pure  hydrogen 
when  passed  throngh  solutions  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  silver  has  no  action  at  the  ordinary 
temperature ;  but  he  states  that  the  silver  salt 
which  has  been  fused  possesses  an  alkaline 
reaction  in  solution,  and  hydrogen  thus  pro- 
duces a  slight  precipitate,  which  can  be  pre- 
vented by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid. 
Davy,  however,  found  in  his  experiments 
only  the  faintest  possible  eflect  of  the  reduc- 
ing action  of  pure  hydrogen  in  solutions  of 
caustic  soda  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Finally,  the  author  mentions  that  where 
paper  is  used  with  the  silver  solntion  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  silver  alone  will  after  some 
time  blacken  the  paper,  especially  if  exposed 
to  light ;  but  this  gradual  change  is  very  un- 
like the  quick  effect  produced  by  arseniuretted 
or  antimoniuretted  hydrogen.  ('Chcm.  News,' 
xxxiii,  58—63.) 

Natcent   Uydrogm    Test.     The    apparatus 
used   may   be  similar  to  that  figured  in  the 
engr.    The  plan  followed  in  the  laboratory  of  I 
Giessen    is  to   heat  the  long  tube   through  | 
VOL.   I. 


which  the  gas  passes  to  redness  in  several 
parts,  to  produce  distinct  metallic  mirrors ;  and 
then  to  remove  the  tube  from  the  hydrogen 
apparatus  and  transmit  a  very  feeble  stream 
of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  it,  the 
metaUic  mirrors  being  at  the  same  time  heated 
by  means  of  a  common  spirit  lamp  from  the 
outer  towards  the  inner  border  or  extremity. 
If  arsenic  alone  is  present,  yellow  trisulphide 
of  arsenic  is  formed  within  the  tube ;  if  anti- 
mony alone  is  present,  an  orange-red  or  black 
trisulphide  of  antimony  is  produced ;  and  if 


a.  Flukcontoimng  the  suspected  fluid,  dilate  sulphuric 
acid  and  zinc. 

b.  Small  tube,  at  the  one  end  hariug  an  almost  capil- 
lary orifice,  where  the  gas  is  inflamed. 

c.  Spirit-lamp. 
df  Support. 

the  mirror  consists  of  both  metals,  the  two 
sulphides  appear  side  by  side,  the  sulphide 
of  arsenic,  as  the  more  volatile,  lying  iuvari- 
ably  before  the  sulphide  of  antimony.  If  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  be  now  transmitted 
through  the  tube,  without  application  of  heat, 
no  alteration  will  take  place  if  sulphide  of 
arsenic  alone  is  present,  even  though  the  gas 
be  transmitted  through  the  tube  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  If  sulphide  of  antimony  alone 
is  present,  this  will  entirely  disappear ;  and  if 
both  sulphides  are  present,  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  will  immediately  volatilise,  whilst 
the  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic  will  remain. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  be  now  intro- 
duced into  the  tube,  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is 
dissolved,  and  may  thus  be  readily  distinguished 
from  sulphur,  which  perhaps  may  have  sepa- 
rated. 

Reduction  Test.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
suspected  sample,  in  the  state  of  powder,  is 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight,  or  more,  of  some 
reducing  agent  or  flux,  and  the  mixture  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  small  glass  tube, 
and  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp 
for  some  time,  when  the  arsenic  gradually  sub- 
limes, and  condenses  in  the  cooler  portion  of 
the  tube,  under  the  form  of  a  metallic  crust, 
mirror,  or  ring.  A  common  test-tabe,  if  of 
very  small  diameter,  may  be  employed ;  but 
those  known  as  the  reduction  tubes  of  Liebig, 
Rose,  or  Jjerzelius  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
convenient  and  efficient.     (See  engr."] 

Liebig's  method  is  by  using  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  and  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  suspected  substance,  perfectly 
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dry  and  in  powder,  being  first  introduced  into 
K  Berzelius'  tube,  is  then  covered  with  6  times 


c 


a.  The  arsenical  mixture. 

b,  Araenical  rin^. 

the  quantity  of  this  mixture,  and  so  that  the 
whole  will  not  more  than  half  fill  the  bulb. 
A  very  gentle  heat  is  next  applied,  to  expel 
any  adhering  moisture  from  the  powder  and 
the  tube,  after  which  a  strong  heat  is  applied 
to  the  bulb,  and  continued  for  some  time,  to 
efl'ect  the  entire  reduction  and  sublimation  of 
the  arsenical  compound. 

The  best  fluxes  to  use  are  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  dried  at  232°  P.,  calcined  bitartrate 
of  potassium,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  pow- 
dered cliarcoal. 

The  metallic  ring  is  proved  to  be  arsenical 
by  the  properties  and  tests  previously  noticed. 
Should  it  be  imperfectly  formed,  or  masked  by 
decomposed  organic  matter,  the  portion  of  the 
tube  which  contains  it  may  be  cut  off  with  a 
file,  next  coarsely  powdered,  then  reintroduced 
into  another  arsenic  tube,  and  the  exposure  to 
heat  repeated. 

The  characteristics  most  simple  and  well- 
marked  are — 

The  volatility  of  the  deposit  when  heated, 
shown  by  its  escaping  from  the  hotter  portion 
of  the  tube  and  condensing  on  the  cooler  part 
higher  up  or  further  on. 

Its  conversion  into  minute  octahedral  crys- 
tals of  arsenious  anhydride,  when  repeatedly 
chased  up  and  down  the  tube  by  the  cautious 
application  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  first 
to  one  part,  and  then  to  another.  The  char- 
acter of  these  crystals  with  respect  to  vola- 
tility, lustre,  transparency,  and  form,  is  so 
exceedingly  well  marked  that  a  practised  eye 
may  safely  identify  them,  tlrough  their  weight 
should  not  exceed  the  i-^oth  or  even  the  -jiuth 
part  of  a  grain.  A  pocket  lens  is  here  service- 
able. The  form  of  the  crystals  is  very  evident 
with  a  microscope  of  4  powers.  Oxide  of 
antimony  never  forms  octahedrons,  but  only 
prisms. 

In  employing  this  test,  particular  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  soiling  the  sides  of  the  tube 
in  inserting  the  mixture,  and  that  the  sub- 
stances operated  on  are  jieifectly  dry ;  as  un- 
less this  is  attended  to,  the  experiment  does 


not  succeed.  The  common  plan  is  to  introduce 
the  mixture  through  a  small  paper  funnel  or 
tube  extemporised  for  the  purpose.  The  heat 
at  first  should  be  gentle,  and  merely  sufiicient 
to  expel  any  adhering  moisture  from  the  mix- 
ture and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube;  after 
which  (except  where  otherwise  ordered)  the 
upper  portion  of  the  mixture  should  be  strongly 
heated,  and  then  the  bulb  or  bottom  of  the 
tube  exposed  to  the  full  flaine.  After  the 
operation  is  complete  the  bulb  or  lower  portion 
of  the  tube  is  usually  removed  by  a  file,  and 
the  portion  containing  the  deposit  hermetically 
sealed,  when  it  may  be  preserved,  unaltered, 
for  any  length  of  time,  ready  to  be  produced 
as  evidence  if  required. 

This  test  is  usually  regarded  as  decisive; 
as  we  here  actually  obtain  the  arsenic  in  a 
solid  form,  recognisable  by  the  most  unequivo- 
cal characters. 

Seinsch's  Test ;  Cupro-arsenical  Teat.  The 
suspected  solution  is  strongly  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  6  or  8),  and  after  being 
;  raised  to  ebullition  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  ves- 
sel, a  piece  of  bright  and  clean  metallic  copper 
about  i  inch  long  and  i  inch  wide  in  the  form 
of  gauze  or  foil,  but  preferably  the  first, 
is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  together. 
The  time  required  for  the  ebullition  varies 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution; 
when  weak  it  should  be  continued  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  in  the  suspected  liquid  is  very  small, 
at  least  half  an  hour  should  elapse  before  the 
removal  of  the  copper.  In  solutions  contain- 
ing a  notable  quantity  of  arsenic,  a  few  seconds 
is  often  sufficient  to  obtain  a  coating  ;  but 
which,  for  safety  sake,  may  be  extended  to 
two  or  three  minutes,  or  even  longer.  Liquids 
rich  in  organic  matter  also  require  longer  boil- 
ing than  those  nearly  free  from  it.  The  coated 
copper,  which  has  now  acquired  a  characteris- 
tic iron-grey  colour,  is  then  taken  from  the 
liquid,  carefully  washed  in  distilled  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  (if  greasy)  in  ether,  next  dried  on 
blotting-paper,  and  then  either  cut  into  small 
pieces,  or  rolled  into  a  small  coil  or  cylinder. 
It  is  then  heated  in  a  reduction-tube  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  when  the  metallic  arsenic  forming 
the  coating  is  volatilised,  and  yields  a  sub- 
limate of  minute  octahedral  crystals  of  arse- 
nious anhydride ;  or,  if  thfe  tube  be  very  small, 
or  any  reducing  agent  be  added,  a  bright  me- 
tallic ring.  When  the  coating  on  the  copper  is 
sufficiently  thick,  it  may  be  scraped  off  with  a 
knife,  and  heated  separately  in  an  arsenic- tube. 

This  test  is  invaluable  as  affording  a  certain 
and  ready  means  of  abstracting  arsenic  from 
its  solution,  whether  pure  or  mixed  with  or- 
ganic matter.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
or  other  viscera  may  thus  be  at  once  examined, 
without  any  tedious  preliminary  operations. 
In  this  way  Dr  Christison  discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  upwards  of  four  months  after 
interment;  and  we  have  ourselves  found  it  two 
years  and  eight  months  after  interment.    The 
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coated  copper  inny  be  preserved  anharmed  for 
years.  Dr  Taylor  found  that  the  l-8th  of  an 
inch  in  one  of  these  deposits  that  Imd  been 
kept  in  paper  nearly  fourteen  years  gave  a 
well-marked  ring  of  octahedral  crystals  when 
heated. 

Sulphuretted  Sydrogen  Tret;  Sulphur  Test. 
This  proilucos  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
trisulphide  of  arsenic  (orpiment)  in  solutions 
containing  a  free  ncid ;  but  acts  slowly  and 
inipcrfoctly  on  pure  and  neutral  solutions,  and 
does  not  disturb  those  that  possess  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  suspected  liquid  should  there- 
fore be  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric 
or  acetic  acid  before 
applying  this  test,  un- 
less it  be  already  acid, 
when  it  is  better  first 
to  neutralise  it  with  an 
alkali,  and  then  to  add 
the  acid.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  gas 
through  the  liquid  (see 
enqr.)  should  be  con- 
tinued for  at  least  half 
an  hour  J  when  the  end  of  the  conducting 
tube,  after  being  well  rinsed  in  the  liquid,  is 
removed,  and  tho  glass,  lightly  covered  with  a 
piece  of  porous  paper,  set  aside  in  a  tempera- 
lure  of  about  100°  Fahr.,  until  the  odour  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  completely  lost.  The 
precipitate  is  now  collected  on  a  small  filter, 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  watch-glass  or 
small  capsule,  and  redissolvedin  a  little  liquor 
of  ammonia,  which  is  then  again  expelled  by 
heat ;  or  it  may  be  at  once  submitted  to  con- 
firmatory tests.  It  is  shown  to  contain  arsenic 
by  its  ready  and  perfect  solubility  in  am- 
monia, and  in  solutions  of  tho  fixed  alkalies, 
their  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  and  in  alka-  I 


line  sulphides ;  by  being  nearly  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  concentrated  and 
boiling;  and  by  yielding  a  metallic  mirror 
when  miked  with  a  flax  and  submitted  to  the 
reduction-test  (^which  see). 

Sulphuretted-hydrogen  water  and  salphy- 
drate  of  ammoniom  act  in  u  similar  way  to 
gaseous  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  but  much  le<s 
effectively. 

For  accuracy,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
should  be  washed  by  passing  it  through  a  small 
bottle  containing  a  little  pure  water,  ordilut 
sulphuric  aciil,  before  allowing  it  to  enter  the 
arsenical  liquor.  The  reduction  of  the  newly 
precipitated  sulphide  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  most  important  part  of  the  investigation, 
and  requires  great  care  and  attention.  An 
extremely  elegnnt  and  sensitive  method  of 
efiecting  this  is  by  heating  the  mixture  in  a 
stream  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  method 
has  been  followed  by  Drs  Babo  and  Fresenins 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  is  thus 
performed; — (-l)  is  a  capacious  flask  for  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  half  filled  with 
rather  large  pieces  nf  solid  limestone  or  mar- 
ble (not  chalk).  To  one  aperture  of  the  dou- 
bly perforated  cork,  a  iunnel-tube  (a)  is 
adapted,  which  nearly  reaches  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel ;  to  the  other  aperture  a  tnbe  (J), 
by  means  of  which  the  gas  evolved  is  con- 
ducted into  a  flask  of  smaller  size  (B),  in 
which  it  is  washed  and  dried  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  tube  (c)  conducts  the 
carbonic  acid  into  the  reduction-tnbe  (C), 
which  is  shortened  in  the  enpr.,  and  must  be 
made  of  difficultly  fusible  glass.  When  the 
apparatus  is  prepared,  the  sulphide  of  arsenic 
intended  for  reduction  is  rubbed  in  a  small 
basin,  previously  heated  in  a  water-bath,  with 
about  twelve  parts  of  a  well-dried  mixture 
consisting  of  3  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  1  part  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (prepared 


by  Liebig's  method).  Tin-  mixed  powder  is 
then  placed  on  a  small  strip  of  card-paper  beat 
into  the  shape  ofa  gutter,  which  is  next  pushed 
into  the  reduction-tube  up  to  the  point  (/), 


and  the  tube  is  turned  half  round.  In  this 
manner  the  mixture  is  deposited  without  soil- 
ing any  other  part  of  the  tube ;  after  which 
the  strip  of  card-paper  is  cautiously  withdrawn. 
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The  reduction-tube  is  then,  by  means  of  the 
cork  (e),  fixed  in  its  place  j  a  moderate  stream 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  evolved  by  pouring 
hydrochloric  acid  into  the  funnel-tube  (a),  and 
the  mixture  carefully  dried,  by  very  mode- 
rately heating  the  tube  along  its  whole  lengtb, 
by  means  of  a  small  spirit  lamp.  When  the 
gas-stream  has  become  so  low  that  the  bnb- 
bles  pass  through  the  sulphuric  acid  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a  second,  the  spot  (A)  is  heated 
to  redness  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.  When 
this  point  is  attained  another  strong  spirit- 
flame  is  applied  to  the  mixture,  progressing 
from  (d)  to  (/),  until  all  the  arsenic  is  reduced 
and  volatilised  (the  first  flame  at  the  same  time 
continuing  in  action  at  k). 

The  reduced  arsenic  recondenses  at  the  spot 
(g),  forming  a  mirror,  whilst  an  exceedingly 
small  portion  escapes  at  the  capillary  orifice 
(h),  and  fills  the  air  with  its  garlic-like  odour. 
The  second  spirit  lamp  is  at  last  slowly  ad- 
vanced towards  the  other  lamp,  or  the  spot 
(k),  80  as  to  drive  towards  (g)  all  the  arsenic 
which  has  adhered  to  the  walls  of  the  wider 
part  of  the  tube.  Botli  lamps  are  then  re- 
moved, the  tube  closed  at'  the  point  (ft)  by 
fusion,  and  heat  applied,  progressing  from  the 
point  (h)  towards  (g),  to  contract  the  mirror 
on  that  side  also,  which  increases  its  beauty 
and  distinctness.  The  tube  is  then  cut  of£  at 
(/),  and  hermetically  closed  and  sealed.  In 
this  state  it  becomes  a  permanent  evidence 
which  may  be  referred  to  in  any  future  pro 
ceedings.  Neither  sulphide  of  antimony  nor 
any  other  compound  of  antimony  yields  a 
metallic  mirror  or  ring  when  treated  in  this 
way.  Less  than  ^  gr.  of  trisulphide  of 
arsenic  thus  gives  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
mirror ;  and  even  ^ig  gr.  a  clearly  perceptible 
one. 

Voltaic  Test.  The  wires  from  the  opposite 
poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  are  immersed  or 
brought  in  contact  with  a  little  of  the  arse- 
nious  solution  placed  in  a  capsule  or  on  a  piece 
of  window  glass.  If  arsenic  be  present  it  is 
developed  at  the  negative  pole ;  and  if  this  be 
formed  of  copper  wire,  it  becomes  whitened 
and  assumes  the  appearance  of  polished  steel 
or  silver,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
arsenide  of  copper. 

Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Organic  Mixtures. 
Of  the  tests  those  which  act  by  producing 
coloured  precipitates  are  oiily  applicable,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  to  perfectly  limpid  and 
colqurless  liquors.  Those  depending  on  the 
extrication  of  arseuiuretted  hydrogen  are  par- 
tially free  Irom  this  inconvenience ;  but  even 
here,  if  the  suspected  liquid  be  more  than 
slightly  charged  with  organic  matter,  so  much 
frothing  ensues,  as  to  render  the  process  nearly 
unmanageable.  In  this  respect  Reinsch's  Test 
possesses  advantages  over  all  others,  as  it  may 
be  applied  even  to  coloured  liquids  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  organic  matter, 
without  these  being  subjected  to  any  prelimi- 
nary process,  and  without  danger  of  failure. 


In  some  cases  also,  as  with  liquids  possessing 
only  a  slight  degree  of  consistency  or  colour, 
the  arsenic  may  be  separated,  after  simple 
filtration  and   acidulation  with   hydrochloric 
acid,  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
in  the  usual  manner.     The  reduction-test  is 
only  applicable  to  solid  arsenious  acid,  or  to 
compounds  of  arsenic  obtained  by  means  of 
other  tests  or  processes.     In  toxicological  ex- 
aminations the  poison  is  almost  always  to  be 
sought  for  in  mixtures  loaded  with  organic 
matter,  and  under  other  conditions  even  more 
embarrassing.   Soon  after  arsenic  is  swallowed 
it   enters   the  circulation,   contaminates  the 
various  tissues,  localises  itself  in  certain  viscera, 
and  is  eliminated  in  the  excretions.     Hence  it 
becomes  necessary  not  only  to  examine  the 
solids  and  liquids  iu  which  it  is  suspected  the 
poison  has  been   administered,  the   vomited 
matter,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
primse  vise,  but  also,  in  fatal  cases,  the  sto- 
mach itself,  the  liver,  blood,  muscles,  and  more 
especially  the  urine.'  In  such  cases  the  stomach 
is  the  part  first  laid  open,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination is  made  of  its  contents  and  coats  in 
order  to  detect  any  undissolved  particles  of  the 
poison,   a    pocket    lens    being    employed,   if 
necessary,  in  the  search.      If  any  particles, 
however  minute,  are  found  they  are  carefully 
collected  and  submitted  to  the  reduction-test. 
If  the  reverse  be  the  case,  the  stomach  (cut 
into  small  pieces),  together  with  its  contents, 
is  submitted  to  some  further  process,  to  obtain 
a  solution  suitable  for  the  application  of  the 
usual  tests.     The  liver,  also  some  muscle,  and 
any  other  portian  of  the  body  that  may  be 
selected,  are  likewise  separately  treated  in  the 
same  manner.     We  have  here  both  solid  and 
liquid  organic  matter  to  operate  on,  and  the 
problem  for  solution  is  the  abstraction  of  their 
arsenic  in  the  simplest  and  most  certain  man- 
ner, and  in  a  form  in  which  its  presence  may 
be  demonstrated  by  tests.     This  subject  has 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  emi- 
nent chemists  and  toxicologists,  and  various 
plans  have  been  proposed    for  the  purpose, 
among  which  the  following  appear  to  be  the 
most  valuable  and  that  usually  adopted : — 

(Reinsch.)  Solids  (as  the  stomach,  liver, 
&c.)  are  cut  into  small  fragments  and  boiled 
in  a  glass  vessel  with  water  acidulated  with 
about  l-4th  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
until  the  tissues  or  fragments  are  entirely 
broken  down  into  flakes  or  grains,  when  the 
whole,  after  filtration,  is  again  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  tested  as  described  under 
Reinsch's  test  (see  antimont).  Liquids  do 
not  require  this  preparation. 

Reinsch's  test  is  inapplicable  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  arsenic  sought  after  may 
be  iu  the  state  of  one  of  the  sulphides — either 


1  Absorbed  arsenic  mure  particularly  localises  itself  iu 
the  liver,  in  which  it  may  generally  be  found  iu  from  12 
to  15  hours  after  administration.  The  liver  also  (generally 
retains  traces  of  arsenic  lona:  after  it  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  other  viscera  and  tlie  muscular  tissues. 
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Asorpimcnt  or  ronlgiir — n  not  improbable  con- 
tin;;inc'y,  wbcn  it  is  remembered  that,  although 
nrsenious  anhydride  or  white  arsenic  is  the 
form  most  generally  used  for  criminal  or 
sniridnl  purpoiis,  the  yellow  and  the  red 
varieties  being  largely  employed  in  worlfshops 
where  flreworks  arc  manufactured,  have  not 
unfrequently  been  had  recourse  to.  Again, 
when  the  exainination  of  a  corpse  long  buried 
and  disinterred  takes  place,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  arsenious  anhydride  taken  by 
the  deceased  has,  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
body,  become  converted  into  sulphide.  In 
these  cases  the  hydrochloric  acid  necessary  for 
the  pirformance  of  licinscb's  test  fails  to 
effect  the  solution  of  the  sulphide. 

Mr  Blyth  says :  "  It  is  found  that  the  post- 
mortem change  into  orpiment  is  never  quite 
complete,  so  that  for  the  detection  of  arsenic 
in  solid  organic  substances,  such  as  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  the  best  general  method  is  most 
decidedly  to  convert  the  arsenic,  if  present, 
into  the  volatile  chloride ;  and  according  to 
Dr  Taylor,  there  is  always  sufficient  arsenic  (if 
present  at  nil)  unchiuifjt'd  into  sulphide  to 
ensure  success.  The  only  necessary  caution 
is  that  the  substance  be  thoroughly  dried,  and 
that  the  reagents  be  pure.  After  drying  it  is 
placed  in  a  returt  with  fuming  hy(froclilorio 
acid,  and  slowly  distilled  by  the  heat  of  a 
sand-bath.  The  distillate  contains  chloride  of 
arsenic  (if  arsenic  was  present),  and  may  bo 
submitted  to  further  tests." 

JEstim.  This  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways ! — 

1.  Qbatiiietbioallt  : — Arsenic  is  usually 
WEIOHED  under  the  form  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
arsenate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  tersniphide  of 
arsenic,  (metallic)  arsenic,  or  (direitlv)  as 
arsenious  anhydride.  The  last  th\e  only, 
as  the  more  simple  and  convenient,  will  be 
noticed  here : — 

As  trisulphide  : — The  whole  of  the  arsenic 
being  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  the  necessary  precautions,  in 
the  manner  already  noticed,  the  precipitate, 
after  being  carefully  collected,  washed,  and 
dried,  is  purified  by  redissolving  it  in  pure 
ammonia  water,  and  evaporating  the  resulting 
solution  in  a  weighed  watch  glass  or  cap.-ule 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  It  i''  then  dried 
at  a  temperature  not  above  212°  Fahr.,  and 
finally  weighed.  Each  grain  of  the  tersniphide 
so  found  corresponds  to  'SOIST  gr.  of  arsenious 
acid,  or  '61  gr.  of  metallic  arsenic. 

As  (metallic)  Arsenic : — Obtained  by  one  of 
the  processes  already  given.  Each  gr.  repre- 
sents 1*32  gr.  arsenious  acid. 

As  Avsenious  anhydride : — Obtained  in  a 
weighed  capsule  or  tube,  either  by  the  crys- 
tallisation or  sublimation  test.  The  weight  is 
the  answer  sought  for  arsenious  anhydride. 
Each  gr.  of  this  is  equiv.  to  'TSVoS  gr.  of 
metallic  arsenic. 

VoLtTMETRiCAi.tT.  (Mfthod  of  F.  Mohr.) 
This  depends  on  the  fact  that  an  aqueous  silu- 


tion  of  arsenious  acid,  or  of  an  alkaline  ai'scn'.to, 
when  mixed  with  an  excess  of  saturated  sjIu- 
tion  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  little 
starch-paste,  has  its  arsenious  acid  converted 
into  arsenic  acid  by  a  solution  of  iodine.  A 
standard  solution  of  iodine  is,  therefore,  an 
appropriate  arsenim'eter  for  the  above  mixture. 
The  solution  of  iodine  is  added  until  the  blue 
starch-reaction  just  begins  to  appear,  the 
arsenious  eolation  having  been  previously 
exactly  neutralised  with  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  if  acid,  or  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
if  alkaline.  The  results  are  accurate  when  no 
substance  capable  of  oxidising  or  decomposing 
iodine  is  present  in  the  liquid  tested. 

P%».  eff.,S(o.  Arsenious  anhydride  or  white 
arsenic  is  alike  destructive  to  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Seeds  soaked  in  any  but  a  very 
weak  solution  of  it  lose  their  power  of  germi- 
nation, and  bads  plunged  in  it  become  incap- 
able of  expanding  into  flowers.  When  applied 
to  the  leaves,  roots,  or  stems,  absorption  takes 
place,  and  the  plant  soon  perishes.  On  com- 
bustion it  evolves  the  characteristic  garlic-like 
odour  of  arsenic,  and  arsenic  may  be  dis- 
covered in  its  substance  by  chemical  tests. 
According  to  Jager,  Gilgenkrantz,  and  Pereira, 
a  few  of  the  lower  order  of  the  alga!  are  occa- 
sionally developed  in  solutions  of  arsenious 
acid.  To  all  animals,  from  the  infusoiia  up 
to  man,  arsenic  proves  deleterious,  although 
in  different  degrees,  the  highest  susceptibility 
of  its  effects  existing  in  man  on  account  of  the 
superiority  of  his  development.  In  all  of  them 
death  is  preceded  by  inordinate  actions  and  in- 
creased evaeuations,especially  from  the  mucous 
surfaces.  Difficult  respiration,  thirst,  vomitini.', 
and  convulsions  are  the  leading  symptoms 
which  gradually  develope  themselves  as  we 
approach  the  higher  grades  of  the  system. 
(Jager.)  In  very  small  or  tlierapeutical  doses, 
properly  administered,  it  is  a  valuable  medi- 
cine, and  acts  as  a  tonic,  alterative,  and  anti- 
spasmodic attenuant,  and  externally  as  an 
escharotic.  In  slightly  increased  medicinaldoses, 
or  long-continued  small  doses,  nausea,  vomiting, 
purging,  gi-iping,  debility,  emaciation,  and  all 
theeffectsof  slow-poisoning, occur  in  succession 
— a  gradual  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  with- 
out any  violent  symptom ;  a  nameless  feeling  of 
illness,  failure  of  the  sti-ength,  an  aversion  to 
food  and  drmk,  and  to  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life.  Redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids, 
headache  and  giddiness,  spasm<,  eczematons 
eruptions,  numbness  and  paralysis  of  the 
limbs,  and  ptyalism,  are  also  frequent  and 
well-marked  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning  by 
arsenic.  In  an  excessive  or  poisonous  dose 
the  symptoms  are  rapid  and  violent,  usually 
indicating  extreme  gastro-intestinal  inflamma- 
tion and  disorder  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
and  often  occasioning  death  in  from  one  to 
three  days.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  found  re- 
corded by  Christison  is  4i  gr.,  taken  iu  solution. 
Tlie  subject  was  a  child  4  years  old,  and 
death  occurred  iu  six  hours.    2i  gr.  destroyed 
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•A  robust  girl  in  36  hours.  (Letheby.)  2  gr., 
in  solution,  are  suspected  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  a  full-grown  woman.  2  or  3  gr. 
may  be  a  fatal  dose.  (Dr  A.  Taylor.)  Not- 
withstanding .these  facts  much  larger  quimti- 
ties  have  been  taken,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, with  comparative  impunity ;  and  cases 
are  not  wanting  in  which  even  enormous 
quantities  have  produced  very  trifling  effects. 

The  dose  for  animals  is — Cattie,  5  to  10 
grains.  Hoese,  5  to  10  grains.  Sheep,  1  to 
2  grains.  PiO,  i  to  2  grains.  Doa,  yV'^  ^° 
^th  of  a  grain. 

Under  all  circumstances  arsenious  anhydride 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
mineral  poisons;  and  in  whatever  form  or  way 
it  is  introduced  into  the  system  it  exerts  the 
same  deleterious  influence.  In  all  cases,  in 
sufficient  doses,  its  action  is  to  increase  the 
secretions,  diminish  the  contractility  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  and  to  produce  convulsions, 
prostration  and  death. 

Arsenic  is  a  non-accumulative,  irritant 
poison,  and  exerts  no  decided  chemical  or  cor- 
rosive action  on  the  tissues.    (Taylor.) 

Pols.,  S{c. — Symp.  These  sometimes  begin 
to  appear  within  half  an  hour  after  the  poison 
has  been  taken,  or  even  sooner;  but  much 
more  generally,  not  until  after  the  lapse  of 
some  hours.  They  usually  commence  with 
nausea  and  distress  at  the  stomach,  followed  by 
thirst,  often  intense,  and  a  sense  of  burning 
heat  in  the  bowels ;  then  come  on  constriction 
of  the  oesophagus,  violent  vomiting,  severe 
colic  pains,  tenesmus,  and  excessive  and  pain- 
ful purging,  the  stools  being  occasionally 
bloody ;  but  pain,  vomiting,  &c.,  do  not  in- 
variably occur.  The  pulse  is  generally  quick, 
small,  feeble,  and  irregular  —  sometimes 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  heart's  action  is 
irregular  and  tumultuous.  The  tongue  is  dry 
and  furred ;  the  respiration  difficult  and 
panting;  the  urjno-genital  apparatus  is  often 
affected;  there  is  pain  and  diflicult  micturi- 
tion, and  sometimes  entire  suppression  of 
urine;  faintings,  coldness  of  the  limbs,  and 
cold  sweats,  with  other  signs  of  debility,  inter- 
vene. Itching,  and  eczematous  eruptions  of 
the  skin,  trembling,  painful  cramps,  and  con- 
tractions of  the  extremities,  and  violent  con- 
vulsions often  follow;  and  after  these,  a 
greater  or  less  prostration  of  strength,  which 
induces  a  deceitful  calm.  At  length  the 
heart's  action  abates,  the  skin  becomes  suf- 
fused with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  the  suf- 
ferer dies  •  from  exhaustion.  The  progress, 
sui'cession,  and  pre.ise  character  of  the  sym- 
pioms  are  modified  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
individual,  the  quantity  of  the  poison,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  taken ;  and  are 
seldom  all  present  in  the  same  person. 

Treatm.  If  vomiting  has  commenced  it 
should  be  pi'omoted  by  tickling  the  throat,  and 
administering  a  large  quantity  of  gelatinous 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  or  other  appropriate 
nutidote,  in  divided  doses,  mixed  with  a  large 


quantity  of  warm  or  tepid  water,  strongly 
sweetened  with  sugar.  If  vomiting  has  not 
commenced,  which  is  rare,  it  must  be  excited 
by  administering  15  to  20  gr.  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  ipecacuanha  (or  in  the  absence  of 
these,  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  of  mustard)  in  a 
tumbler  of  tepid  water,  and  tickling  the 
throat  as  before.  If  these  means  fail  in  ra- 
pidly inducing  copious  vomiting,  the  dose 
must  be  repeated,  or  the  stomach-pump  bad 
recourse  to.  Altogether  as  much  as  16  to  18 
oz.  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  may  be 
administered.  If  the  poison  has  been  swal- 
lowed several  hours  previously,  and  hence  may 
have  passed  the  pylorus,  a  strong  dose  of 
castor  oil  or  a  purgative  clyster  may  be  ad- 
ministered, and,  after  its  action,  another  clys- 
ter containing  the  antidote.  As  soon  as  the 
stomach  and  bowels  are  cleared,  diuretics  and 
sudoriflcs  should  be  given  in  abundance. 
Lastly,  any  remaining  irritation  must  be  re- 
lieved by  demulcent  and  soothing  remedies; 
or  if  urgent,  by  slight  general  or  local  bleed- 
ing, which  cannot  be  earlier  practised  without 
danger ;  and  opium,  camphor,  and  ether,  fol- 
lowed by  tonics,  may  be  had  recourse  to,  to 
recruit  the  system. 

Lesions.  Bedness  and  inflammation  of  the 
whole  prlmse  via3;  and  sometimes  of  the 
mouth,  fauces,  and  oesophagus,  but  more 
iisuaUy  the  contrary.  Sometimes  also,  though 
seldom,  there  is  no  marked  appearance  of  in- 
flammation in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  stomach  is  usually  highly  injected,  and 
frequently  marked  with  extravasations;  lungs 
gorged  with  blood;  mucous  lining  of  trachea 
reddened ;  heart  generally  flabby,  and  exhibit- 
ing deep  red  or  blackish  stains,  and  the  right 
cavities  more  or  less  loaded  with  blood ;  the 
conjunctiva  is  sometimes  very  vascular;  and 
redness,  extravasation  of  blood,  and  effusion  of 
serum  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  brain.  The 
blood  is  frequently,  though  not  invariably, 
fluid  after  death,  and  dark  coloured.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  lined  with  a 
multitude  of  brilliant  points  or  grains,  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  arsenious  anhydride; 
but  which,  accordina;  to  Orfila,  are  composed  of 
fat  and  albumen.  Placed  on  burning  coals,  they 
decrepitate  on  drying,  and  produce  a  species 
of  explosion  or  detonation.  These  grains  are 
also  met  with  in  the  stomach  of  persons  who 
have  not  been  poisoned.  Digested  in  water, 
the  liquid  obtained  from  them  does  not  show 
the  presence  of  arsenic  when  submitted  to  re- 
agents. 

Ant.  In  the  order  of  their  assumed  effi- 
ciency : — Moist  peboxide  op  Ieon. — See 
under  the  preparations  of  Ieon  (Arsenic!  Au- 
tidotum,  G.).  Hydrated  or  gelatinous  sesqui- 
oxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  (for  an  adult — a  table- 
spoonful,  in  water,  every  8  or  10  minutes 
until  12  or  16  oz.,  or  more,  have  been  taken). 
Hydrated  sulphide  of  iron  (as  10  last). 
Gelatinous  hydrate  of  magnesia  (as  the  last). 
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Calcincil  ni:i;;nt'sia  (tiiken  as  the  first).  Salad 
or  olive  oil,  or  ulmond  oil,  mid  oil  or  fats 
generally  (ad  libitum),  are  all  liighly  effective 
in  lessening,  if  not  destroying  the  action  of 
arsenious  anhydride).'  Albumen  (white  of  egg), 
or  liquids  containing  it  (in  cold  water,  ad  libi- 
tum). Milk,  wheat-flour,  oatmeal  gruel  (with 
water,  ad  libitum).  Lime  water,  with  milk 
(as  the  last).  Chalk,  with  milk  and  water  (as 
the  last).  Infusion  or  decoction  of  bark,  or 
better,  of  nut-galls  (us  the  last).  Sugar  or 
syrup  (ad  libitum).  See  Treatm.  (above);  also 
the  above  substances  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Uses,  Sfc.  Arsenious  anhydride  and  its  com- 
pounds are  extensively  employed  in  the  arts 
and  medicine.  It  is  used  by  the  dyer,  it  fur- 
nishes the  artist  with  several  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful pigments,  and  the  glass-maker  and  ena- 
meller  with  a  flux  or  material  to  whiten  and 
decolour  their  wares.  In  agriculture,  it  is 
used  (in  solution)  as  an  anti-smut  for  seed- 
wheat  ;  and  as  an  anti-vermin  lotion  or  dipping 
tor  sheep  and  cattle.  In  small  (therapeutical) 
doses  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  intermittent 
fevers,  chronic  skin  diseases  (especially  lepra 
and  psoriasis),  and  in  several  nervous  affec- 
tions (as  neuralgia,  epilepsy,  chorea,  tetanus, 
&c.).  It  is  the  active  ingredient  of  the  taste- 
less ague-drop;  of  Fowler's  and  Pearson's 
solutions;  and  in  the  Tanjore  pills,  long 
celebrated  in  India  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  uf 
the  cobra  di  capello  and  other  venomous  ser- 
pents, as  well  as  of  hydrophobia.  It  has  been 
^iveu  in  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  typhus, 
and  ijeveral  other  diseases,  with  more  or  less 
advantage.  Cautiously  administered  in  phthisis, 
it  IVequcutly  restores  the  appetite  and  strength 
and  greatly  retards,  and  in  some  cases  arrests, 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  re- 
cently used  to  relieve  toothache  arising  fx-om 
caries.  Externally,  it  is  employed  in  the  lorm 
of  powder,  lotion,  and  ointment,  for  the  cure 
of  ameer.  Fluukett's  ointment,  PAte  atri- 
nieale,  Davidson's  Remedy  for  Cancer,  and 
>everal  other  like  preparations,  owe  their  ac- 
tivity to  arsenious  anhydride.  Water  in  which 
white  arsenic  has  been  steeped  has  become  a 
favorite  cosmetic  wash  with  many  ladies,  since 

'  Dr  Blondlot,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Purls 
Academy  of  ScienccB,  lias  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bliglitest  quantity  of  greasy  matter  in  contact  with  arseni- 
ous anhydride  reduces  its  solubility  to  about  I-QOtli  of  what 
itwasb'erure.  This  explains  at  once  why,  in  certain  judicial 
inrestigations,  arsenic  lias  been  sought  for  in  vain  in  llie 
liquid  contents  of  the  stomach,  when  the  food  consisted 

fiartly  of  fatty  substances,  such  as  broth,  milk,  &c.  It 
ikewiBC  explains  how  arsenious  aiiliydride,  taken  in  pow. 
<ler,  may  sometimes  remain  a  long  time  in  the  stomach 
bcioie  It  produces  any  deleterious  eftect;  since,  in  such 
cases,  its  action  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  fatty 
m.itter.  Jugglers  often  swallow  arsenic  with  impunity, 
because,  according  to  Dr  Blondlot,  tbey  previously  tniie 
the  precaution  to  drink  milk  and  eat  fat  bacon.  Hence, 
in  ciiBL-s  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  nils  and  fatty  Rubstaiires 
mny  be  administered  as  real  aiitidotts,  CHp.ible  of  suspend- 
ing the  action  of  the  poison  for  n  considerable  time,  until 
more  radical  means  of  effecting  a  cure  can  be  applied. 
The  people  engaged  in  some  of  the  arsenic-works  regard 
salad  oil  as  almost  a  certain  antidote  to  this  poison. 


its  assumed  property  of  softening  the  skin 
was  innounced  in  ;i  certain  popular  periodicah 
It  is  also  the  prime  ingredient  in  the  papier 
mourc,  'i  popular  fly  paper.  Its  use,  whether 
internal  or  external,  is,  however,  attended  with 
considerable  danger  in  unskilful  hands,  \m.\ 
should,  therefore,  never  be  adopted  but  und.*r 
proper  advice. — Doie,  -^^  to  J  gr.,  made  inti 
pills  with  crum  of  bread  and  lump  sugar ;  or 
in  solution,  3  to  5  or  6  drop*,  twice  or  thrive 
daily,  gradually  and  cautiously  increased  to  12, 
or  even  15  drops.  As  a  rule,  arsenical  prepa- 
rations should  be  taken  soon  after  a  meal,  ami 
by  no  means  on  an  empty  stomach.  (Dr  A.  T. 
Thomson.)  The  dose  should  he  suspended,  or 
greatly  reduced,  as  soon  as  the  conjunctiva  is 
affected  (Hunt) ;  or  if  dryness  of  the  mouth  or 
throat,  or  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
ensues.  Mr  MacuUoch  found  the  pills  more 
efficacious  than  the  solution ;  they  act  dif- 
ferently, and  cannot  be  substituted  for  one 
another. 

Arsenic  is  a  favorite  tonic  and  alterative 
with  farriers,  who  often  administer  it  very 
carelessly  to  hor.-es,  to  the  serious  injury  of 
these  animals.  It  is  also  a  favorite  with 
grooms,  who  have  imbibed  the  notion  that 
small  doses  of  it  contribute  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  skin.  The  best-informed 
veterinarians,  however,  either  wholly  avoid  it, 
or  use  it  with  very  great  caution.' — Dose  (for 
a  H0B3E),  2  to  5  or  6  gr.,  twice  or  thrice 
daily;  in  farcy  or  glanders,  10  to  12  gr.  In 
solution  it  is  often  employed  as  a  wash  or  dip 
ping  to  destroy  vermin  in  cattle  and  sheep ; 
but  its  use  is  not  free  from  danger,  particularly 
to  the  shepherds  or  dippers. 

Oen.  commentary.  The  necessary  length  oi' 
the  preceding  article,  owing  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  its  relations  to 
toxicology  and  medical  jurisprudence,  has  left 
us  little  space  for  further  remark  here.  In 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  arsenical 
testing,  it  moy  be  useful  to  caution  the  reader 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  only  employing 
tests  and  reagents  which  are  themselves  abso- 
lutely pure ;  and  in  which  the  operator  has, 
by  personal  examination,  failed  to  detect  the 
slightest  trace  of  arsenic.  Commercial  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  potash, 
soda,  nitre,  iron,  and  zinc,  frequently  contain 

8  "  As  a  therapeutic  agent  for  horses,  arsenioas  acid  can 
be  well  dispensed  with.  It  is,  however,  employed  by  some 
as  a  tonic,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  20  gr.  daily;  and  b7 
others  as  a  vermifuge.  When  injudiciously  administered 
Heath  has  been  the  result.  By  those  of  the  old  school  it 
is  extolled  as  a  caustic,  and  a  very  powerful  one  doiilit- 
iesaly  it  is;  but  there  is  this  disadvantage  attending  i'? 
use — we  cannot  control  its  action,  and,  oftentimes,  a  most 
extensive  and  painful  wound  is  caused  by  it.  Occasionally 
It  is  resorted  to  for  the  eriidication  of  warts;  altbouL:h  a 
bi'itcr  plan  is  to  extirp:ite  ttieni  at  once  with  the  knife. 
When,  however,  this  is  inadmissible,  1  part  of  arsenious 
acid,  in  very  fine  powder,  maybe  mixed  with  4  parts  of 
lard,  and  a  (snniU)  portion  of  the  compound  appli'-d,  with 
frietion,  over  and  Hrouiid  the  excrescence  every  otlierday, 
lor  three  or  lour  limes.  Tins  will  excite  such  a  powerful 
sloughing  action,  that  in  about  10  days  the  warts  will  be 
tiirown  off."    (Prof.  .Morton  ) 
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arsenicj  from  which,  however,  they  may  be 
freed  by  chemical  processes ;  or  they  may  be 
purchased  in  the  pure  state  from  respectable 
dealers  in  chemicals.  But  no  assurance  of  the 
vender  should  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their 
purity.  In  all  judicial  investigations  the 
absence  of  arsenic  in  the  several  tests  and  re- 
agents, and  the  apparatus  employed,  must  be 
demonstrated  and  sworn  to.  We  may  further 
add,  that  the  results  afforded  by  no  single  test 
can  be  depended  on.  In  matters  of  such  vast 
importance,  the  most  ample  confirmatory  evi- 
dence must  be  sought. 

Marsh's,  Eeinsch's,  Lassaigne's,  the  sulphur, 
and  the  Eeductiou  Tests,  and  their  modifica- 
tions, are  those  now  generally  preferred  by 
toxicological  chemists ;  each  of  which,  with  its 
confirmatory  tests,  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
indisputable  identification  of  arsenic. 

Modem  toxicologists  have  abandoned  most 
of  the  old  processes  for  the  detection  of  arsenic, 
and  have  adopted  one  of  two,  which  have  been 
found  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain. 
These  are  the  tests  of  Marsh  and  Eeinsch, 
preferably  the  latter. 

Hbhapath's  Method  is  to  obtain  deposits 
by  Eeinsch's  Test  on  4  or  5  pieces  of  No.  13 
copper  wire ;  each  piece  being  about  2^  inches 
long,  and  previously  flattened  and  planished 
with  a  polished  hammer  for  about  one  half  its 
length.  The  deposit,  with  some  of  the  adher- 
ing copper,  scraped  from  one  of  these  coated 
pieces,  is  sealed  up  hermetically  in  a  tube  for 
future  production.  The  scrapings  from 
three  pieces  of  wire  are  separately  submitted 
to  the  sublimation  test  in  tubes  bent  in  the 
form  of  an  obtuse  V  capillary  at  one  end,  and 
about  T^ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
other;  the  capillary  leg  being  about  three 
times  as  long  as  the  larger  one.  The  scrap- 
ings are  placed  in  the  bent  part  of  the  tube ; 
and  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit  lamp  is  so  ap- 
plied as  to  slowly  drive  the  sublimate  into  the 
narrower  portion  of  the  tube,  which  is  held 
rather  higher  than  the  other.  If  the  deposit 
so  obtained  be  mercury,  it  condenses  in  white 
shining  globules ; — if  lead  or  bismuth,  it  does 
not  rise  but  melts  into  a  yellowish  glass,  which 
adheres  to  the  copper;  if  tellurium,  it  falls 
as  a  white  amorphous  powder ;  if  antimony, 
it  does  not  rise  at  that  low  temperature ;  but 
if  it  be  arsenic,  it  sublimes  as  arsenious  anhy- 
dride, which  condenses  as  minute  octahedral 
crystals,  looking,  with  the  microscope,  like 
very  transparent  grains  of  sand.  One  of  these 
tubes  containing  the  sublimed  arsenious  anhy- 
dride is  then  sealed  up,  like  the  first  one,  for 
future  production.  The  capillary  part  of  ano- 
ther tube  containing  the  sublimate  is  then  cut 
off,  and  carefully  boiled  in  a  few  drops  (10  to 
15)  of  distilled  water ;  and,  when  cold,  3  or  4 
drops  of  the  resulting  solution  is  poured  on  a 
plate  of  white  porcelain,  and  to  this,  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod,  one  drop  of  solution  of  ammo- 
niacal  sulphate  of  copper  is  added.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  carefully  conducted  on  to  a  piece 


of  white  filtering-paper  set  on  the  surface  of  a 
smooth,  clean,  aud  dry  chalk-stone,  by  which 
the  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the  smallest 
portion  of  Scheele's  green  produced  by  the 
test  rendered  more  conspicuous.  The  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver  test  is  then  applied,  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  3  or  4  drops  of  the  remaining  so- 
lution ;  after  which  the  pieces  of  paper  with 
the  spots  are  dried,  and  sealed  up  in  separate 
tubes,  as  before,  observing  to  exclude  the  light 
from  that  containing  the  yellow  precipitate  of 
arsenite  of  silver.  A  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  then  passed  through  the  remaining 
tube  containing  the  arsenical  sublimate,  by 
which  the  latter  is  converted  into  the  yellow 
tersulphide — this  too  is  sealed  up.  Here  are 
now  five  tests — the  metal,  the  acid,  arsenite 
of  copper,  arsenite  of  silver,  and  yellow  ter- 
sulphide of  arsenic. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  certain  soils  con- 
tain arsenic,  either  as  arsenite  of  lime  or  sul- 
phide of  arsenic ;  and  which,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  may  permeate  or  be  absorbed 
by  a  body,  after  interment.  In  judicial  inves- 
tigations following  disinterment  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  examine  portions  of  the 
cemetery-earth  taken  from  the  grave,  as  well 
as  from  parts  more  or  less  distant  from  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  earth  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  in  a  water-bath,  drenched  with  pure  and 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  mixture 
is  then  distilled,  and  the  distillate  tested  for 
arsenic  by  Eeinsch's  or  Marsh's  test.  Should 
the  product  of  one  distillation  yield  no  evi- 
dence of  arsenic,  it  should  he  returned  to  the 
retort,  if  necessary,  a  second  or  even  a  third 
time,  and  the  distillation  repeated. 

The  practice  of  employing  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  white  arsenic  as  an  anti-smut  steep  for 
wheat,  has  lately  arrested  the  attention 
of  chemists.  M.  Audouard  states  that  he  has 
detected  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  crops  raised 
from  seed-wheat  thus  treated.  But  that  which 
appears  to  be  likely  to  prove  much  more 
dangerous  is  the  introduction  of  arsenic  into 
crops  by  the  employment  of  crude  super- 
phosphate of  lime  as  manure — a  substance 
often  rich  in  this  poison.  Dr  Edmund  Davy 
positively  states  that  arsenic,  as  it  exists  in 
artificial  manures,  is  taken  up  by  plants  grow- 
ing where  those  manures  have  been  applied ! 
He  found  cabbages  and  turnips  taken  from 
fields  manured  with  superphosphate  give 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  being  '  arseniated.' 
These  facts  have  some  important  bearings; 
for  though  the  quantity  of  arsenic  which 
occurs  in  suc.i  manures  is  not  large  when 
compared  with  their  other  constituents,  and 
the  proportion  of  that  substance  which  is  thus 
added  to  the  soil  must  be  necessarily  small, 
still  plants  during  their  growth,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  take  up  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  substance.  Further, 
as  arsenic  is  well  known  to  accumulate  in 
soils,  though  not  an  accumulative  poison  in 
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the  animal  lyeteni,  the  effecU  after  some  time 
will  probably  be,  that  vegetables  raised  on 
tliose  continuously  so  manured  will  ultimately 
bo  found  to  contain  such  a  proportion  of  ar- 
senic as  will  exercise  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  health  of  man  and  animals.  The  state- 
ment of  M.  Audouard  has  been  disputed  by  M. 
Qimrdin,  because  he  failed  to  detect  arsenic  in 
corn  under  the  circnmstances ;  and  it  is  also 
denied  by  Dr  A.  8.  Taylor,  and  others; 
but  our  own  experiments,  very  carefully  per- 
formed, confirm  the  assertions  of  both  Au- 
douard and  Davy.  The  ultimate  consequences  of 
pouring  into  the  Thames  such  enormous  quan- 
tities of  disinfectants  contaminated  with  ar- 
senic, as  has  been  done  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  is  another  matter  deserving  consi- 
deration, and  one  which  has  been  ably  pointed 
out  by  Dr  Letheby,  in  his  reports  as  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  City  of  London. 

Dr  Lois  has  found  arsenic,  often  in  large 
quantities,  in  ordinary  brass,  and  brass  utensils ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  repeatedly  found  ar- 
senic in  the  Britannia-metal,  German-silver, 
and  other  cheap  white  alloys  at  present  in  such 
general  use. 

The  preceding  facts  are  recommended  to  the 
careful  attention  of  medical  jurists. 

By  Act  of  Parliament'  it  is  provided — 1. 
That  every  vender  of  arsenic  shall,  before  the 
delivery  of  the  same  to  the  customer,  enter  in 
a  book  or  boolis  kept  for  the  purpose,  the  date 
of  sale,  name,  and  residence  of  the  purchaser, 
in  full,  his  or  her  condition  or  occupation,  the 
quantity  so  snld,  and  the  purpose  or  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required,  in  a  form  set  forth  in 
the  schedule  to  the  Act ;  which  form  or  sche- 
dule shall  be  signed  by  the  vender,  and  by  the 
said  purchaser,  unless  he  be  unable  to  write, 
when  such  fact  shall  be  recorded  in  the  said 
schedule  by  the  vender;  and  this  schedule, 
when  a  witness  is  required  to  the  sale,  shall 
also  bear  his  signature,  together  witli  his  place 
of  abode : — 2.  Arsenic  is  not  to  be  sold  to  a 
stranger,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  witness 
acquainted  with  both  vender  and  purchaser : — 
8.  No  person  to  sell  arsenic  unless  it  be  pre- 
viously mixed  with  at  least  1  o«.  of  soot  or  4 
oz.  of  indigo  to  the  pound ;  unless  such  admix- 
ture would  be  injurious  to  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended,  when  not  less  than  10  lbs.  is  to  be 
sold  at  any  one  time  : — i.  Penalty  for  evading 
the  Act,  either  as  vender,  purchaser,  or  witness, 
JE20 : — 5.  Act  not  to  extend  to  arsenic  used  in 
compounding  prescriptions  nor  to  the  wholesale 
trade : — 6.  The  word  'arsenic'  to  include  "arse- 
nious  anhydride,'  and  the  arsenites,  arsenic 
acid  ami  the  arseniates,  and  all  other  colourless 
poisonous  preparations  of  arsenic.  See  Ab- 
SENic,  Aesenio  Acid,  Lotions,  Pilm,  Sheep- 
DippiKG,  Soaps,  Solutions,  Whbat-stbbps, 
Ieok,  Potassa,  Soda,  and  other  Bases,  &c.  &c. 
(also  behm). 

Self-detect'ing  Arsenious  Anhydride.    Prep. 
(Dr    Cattell.)— 1.  Ordinary  white  arsenic  to 
}  14  Vict.,  c.  xiii,  1851. 


which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture 
of  dry  calomel  and  quick-lime ;  or  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  and  powdered  gall-nuts.  The 
product  is  white,  but  immediately  turns  black 
when  mixed  with  liquids : — 2.  As  the  last,  but 
adding  a  mixture  of  thoroughly  dried  snlphatc 
of  iron  and  f errocyanide  of  potassium.  Strikes 
a  blue : — 3,  As  last,  but  using  dried  phos- 
phate of  sodium  and  dried  snlpbate  of  iron. 
Strikes  a  green.  Proposed  as  a  method  of 
preventing  arsenic  being  nsed  as  a  poison. 

AKSENICAL  PIGMENTS,  EFFECTS  OF. 
The  composition  of  those  substances  which  are 
compounds  of  copper  with  arsenious,  very 
frequently  combined  with  acetic  acid,  will  be 
found  under  Geeen  Pioments,  under  their 
respective  commercial  names  of  Soheele's 
Geeen,  Minebaii  Gbeen,  Euebald  Geben, 
and  ScHWEiNPUET  Geeen.  The  purity 
of  tint  and  durability  of  these  arsenical 
salts  have,  not  unnaturally,  caused  them 
to  be  employed  in  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry, the  products  of  which  arc  every- 
where around  us,  and  as  the  colouring  material 
of  these,  they  arc  placed  in  conditions  very 
favorable  to  their  being  taken  into  the  stomach 
or  lungs.  This  will  be  apparent  when  we 
name  a  few  of  the  materials  in  which  they  are 
employed  : — wafers,  candles,  wall-papers,  win- 
dow curtains,  confectionery. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  risks  attending 
their  use  may  be  cited  from  the  '  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette'  of  April,  1854,  which 
states  that  some  loaves  found  to  contain 
arsenic  were  discovered  on  inquiry  to  have  got 
the  dangerous  intruder  from  having  been 
allowed  to  stand  on  slielves  freshly  painted  a 
bright  green  colour.  Arsenical-coloured  wafers 
may  be  pronounced  free  from  danger,  so  long 
as  they  are  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children ; 
and  although  the  arsenical  vapours  given  off 
by  burning  a  green  wax  taper  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  induce  toxic  results,  the  fact  of 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  some  people  to  the 
action  of  this  poison,  when  taken  in  by  the 
lungs,  renders  the  use  of  these  tapers  a  very 
objectionable  one,  particularly  if  they  are 
generally  employed  in  a  household.  The 
burning  of  wax  candles,  coloured  with  arsenical 
green,  is,  of  course,  still  more  strongly  to  be 
condemned,  because  from  its  superior  mass, 
when  compared  with  the  taper,  the  candle  gives 
off  a  greater  amount  of  the  poisonous  f  nmes. 
An  arsenical  taper  weighing  17'69  grains  was 
found  upon  analysis  by  Mr  Bolas,  late  of 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  to  contain  0-276  grains 
of  arsenious  acid.  •'  A  Christmas  tree,"  says 
Mr  Blyth,  "brilliantly  illuminated  with 
Christmas  candles,  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  this 
source."  That  the  employment  of  arsenical 
green  in  the  manufacture  of  sweetmeats  was 
not  abandoned  in  1873  may  be  evidenced  from  a 
circumstance  quoted  by  Mr  Blyth  in  hisinterest- 
ing  work  on  '  Hygiene.'  "During  the  Christmas 
of  1873  a  large  cake  in  which  was  imbedded 
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a  green  card  labelled  "  for  the  bairnies,"  was 
seized  in  a  baker's  shop  at  Greenock.  The 
card  was  coated  with  sugar,  and  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  was  found  to  contain  7'04 
grains  of  arsenions  acid. 

A  curious  case,  illustrating  the  effect  of 
arsenical  wall-papers,  is  furnished  by  Dr 
DalzeU,  of  Malvern.  He  was  attending  a  lady 
ill  with  scarlet  fever,  and  during  the  attack 
ber  husband  occupied  a  small  bedroom.  The 
first  night  he  slept  in  it  his  slumbers  were 
most  unrefreshing  and  disturbed  by  horrible 
dreams,  and  on  rising  in  the  morning  he  felt 
languid  and  weak,  had  lost  his  appetite,  and 
had  a  dull  headache.  Towards  the  evening 
theseunpleasaut  symptoms  had  nearly  vanished. 
On  the  second  night  (when  he  occupied  the 
same  dormitory)  and  on  the  day  following 
the  same  disagreeable  symptoms  returned. 
He  then  changed  his  bedroom,  and  forthwith 
they  troubled  him  no  more.  A  servant,  who 
next  occupied  the  chamber,  was  affected  as 
her  master  had  been.  Dr  Dalzeil  suspecting 
the  wall-paper  as  the  cause,  examined  it,  and 
found  it  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
arsenic. 

Some  little  time  since  Mr  Bolas  examined 
a  sample  of  wall-paper  containing  27"53  grains 
of  arsenious  acid  in  the  square  foot,  and  in 
this  case  the  pigment  was  so  loosely  fixed  that 
the  slightest  friction  was  sufficient  to  detach 
a  portion  and  diffuse  it  through  the  air.  Nor 
is  this  surprising  when  we  consider  how 
slightly  the  arsenical  colour  is  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  as  well  as  how  easily  it 
may  become  liberated  from  it  by  the  desiccation 
of  the  air  of  the  room  when  heated  by  a  fire. 
This  may  be  exemplified  by  drawing  the  sleeve 
of  a  black  or  dark-coloured  coat  over  an 
arsenical  wall-paper,  and  observing  the  green 
deposit  that  is  left  on  the  garment. 

After  this  we  shall  be  prepared  fur  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  Hamburg  drew,  by  means 
of  aspirators,  the  air  of  a  room,  the  walls  of 
which  were  papered  with  a  very  old  green 
paper,  through  various  tubes  containing  cotton 
wool  and  silver  nitrate.  On  examination 
scarcely  any  solid  particles  could  be  discovered. 
The  cotton-wool  was  fused  with  sodium  nitrate 
and  carbonate,  and  gave  a  little  ferric  oxide 
and  a  trace  of  arsenic,  but  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  gave  decided  evidence  of 
arsenic,  as  well  as  of  sulphide  of  silver."  ('Phar. 
Jour.') 

Not  many  years  since  Professor  Fleck 
showed  that  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  Schwein- 
furt  green,  when  in  contact  with  moist  organic 
substances,  and  especially  starch-sizing,  forms 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  which  diffuses  in 
the  room,  and  which  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  from 
green  papers.  So  that  a  contrary  condition 
to  a  dry  atmosphere,  viz.  a  moist  or  damp  one, 
may  also  lead  to  results  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
objectionable,  when  rooms  are  papered  with 
arsenical  papers.     We  have  Mr  Blyth's  word 


for  the  assertion,  that  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  arsenical  papers,  viz.  those  covered  with 
a  thick,  unvarnished,  loosely  coherent  layer  of 
Scheele's  green  are  most  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  our  nurseries,  where  the  beds  are 
placed  next  the  wall,  and  where  the  attrition 
of  the  bedclothes  frequently  removes  portions 
of  the  poisonous  colouring  matter.  Tlie  fine 
cupro-arsenical  dust  which  thus  becomes 
diffused  through  the  room,  now  and  then  pro- 
duces in  children  symptoms  resembling  those 
of  violent  catarrh.  Some  of  the  wall-papers 
of  these  nurseries  have  been  found  to  yield 
18  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  a  square  foot. 
It  would  appear  that  the  use  of  arsenical  pig- 
ments is  by  no  means  restricted  to  green 
wall-papers.  Very  recently  an  analytical 
chemist  examined  a  great  number  of  samples 
of  walUpapers  of  different  colours,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  arsenic  in  most  of  them. 
Within  the  last  year  the  writer  examined  the 
pigment  which  he  could  disengage  without 
much  difficulty  from  »  very  small  piece  of 
green  muslin  window  curtain,  and  found  it 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic.  In  Paris 
alone  there  are  more  than  15,000  people  who 
earn  their  living  by  making  artificial  flowers, 
a  quarter  at  least  of  these  workers  being  en- 
gaged in  that  branch  of  the  manufacture 
in  which  Schweinf  urt  green  is  used.  Prom 
the  instances  already  adduced  of  the  ill  effects 
caused,  although  in  a  mild  degree,  by  occa- 
sional and  accidental  exposure  to  arsenical 
pigments,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  learn  that 
the  danger  and  the  damage  to  health  is  very 
much  more  intensified  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
these  poor  artisans,  the  workman  is  constantly 
handling  the  deadly  material,  and  incessantly 
inhaling  an  atmosphere  laden  with  its  par- 
ticles. Dr  Vernois  has  published  a  most  inter- 
esting description,  which  we  subjoin,  of  the 
artificial  flower-maker  at  work.  He  says : — 
"  These  greens  are  formed  either  from  arsenite 
of  copper  alone,  or  mixed  in  variable  propor- 
tions with  acetate  of  copper  (English  green). 
Arsenical  greens  are  employed  to  colour  dirter- 
ent  herbs,  to  tint  the  fabric  destined  to  pre- 
pare the  leaves  of  artiflcial  flowers,  as  they  are 
painted  directly  on  the  leaves  or  petals  of 
flowers  worked  on  cloths  of  various  textures. 
For  these  various  purposes  they  buy  the 
Schweinfurt  or  the  English  green  (vert 
Anglaise),  either  in  powder  or  in  aqueous 
solution,  and  add  to  it,  according  to  the  effect 
desired,  a  certain  quantity  of  Flanders  glue, 
starch,  gum,  honey,  or  turpentine.  Some- 
times it  is  applied  in  the  dry  state,  in  order 
to  sprinkle  it  over  the  things  already  coloured 
by  the  arsenical  green.  They  frequently  also, 
in  order  to  modify  the  colour,  mix  with  it  a 
certain  quantity  of  chromate  of  lead  or  picric 
acid. 

The  preparation  of  herbs  is  carried  on  as 
follows : — The  workman  plunges  into  a  shallow 
vessel,  containing  a  sufficiently  liquid  solution 
of   Sclnveinfurt  green,  one  or  several  stalks 
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or  natural  pliiiiN,  perrectly  dried,  »nd  agitates 
tliom  quicjjly,  sfiziug  tbemby  their  roots  with 
a  pair  of  lorceps.  This  operation,  wliicli  is 
torined  '  steeping,'  stains  the  fingers,  the  arms, 
the  person,  ami  the  clothes  of  the  workman,  and 
the  surrounding  objects  are  covered  with  traces 
of  this  kind  of  paint.  The  plants  thus  pre- 
pari'il  are  hung  on  a  line,  and  there  allowed  to 
dry  for  thirty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  all  the  stalks  are  gathered 
and  formed  into  bundles,  which  are  used  finally 
for  bouquets.  Often  enough,  to  satisfy  some 
freak  of  fashion,  they  are  sprinkled  with  pow- 
dered iirscnite  of  copper.  This  is  the  powder- 
ing. The  bouquet-work  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  dangers ;  for  the  colouring  matter 
not  having  been  fixed  by  any  mordant,  de- 
taches itself  in  the  form  of  a  fine  dust,  which 
penetrates  the  skin  of  the  hands,  and  which 
the  workman  breathes  constantly.  This 
danger  is  still  more  increased  when  he 
handles  bouquets  covered  with  arsenical 
powder.  At  other  times,  however,  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  plants,  the  Schweinfurt 
greon  is  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
turpentine.  In  this  way  the  colour  takes  a 
smooth  appearance,  not  altered  by  contact 
with  water,  and  does  not  escape  immediately 
ill  the  form  of  powder  by  gentle  handling; 
but  wlien  it  is  thoroughly  dry  it  falls  to  the 
ground  in  little  flakes,  and  may  again  rise  in 
the  air  with  ordinary  dust.  Thus  the  danger 
is  modified,  a  little  retarded,  but  always  exists. 
There  are  then  in  this  speciality  of  the  florist 
the  operations  of  steeping,  drying,  powdering, 
and  arranging  the  flowers  for  bouquets,  which 
in  their  details  place  the  workman  or  the  pur- 
chaser under  tlie  more  or  less  direct,  and  more 
or  loss  active  influence  of  arsenical  salt.  This 
particular  industry  is  exercised  under  condi- 
tions which  render  it  still  more  injurious;  for 
it  is  freely  practised  by  a  number  of  poor 
workpeople,  by  households  livin?  in  one  or 
two  rooms,  ill-ventilated,  ill-lighted,  and  which 
they  never  sweep,  and  of  which  the  floor  like 
the  furnitnre,  and  like  the  clothing  of  the 
workpeople,  is  continually  impregnated  by 
pigment  and  covered  with  arsenical  dust.  The 
preparers  of  the  cloth  destined  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  artificial  leaves  by  the  aid  of 
arsenical  greens,  comprehend  the  portion  of 
the  work  most  exposed  to  deleterious  action. 
They  use  arsenite  of  copper  alone,  mixed 
principally  with  starch,  and  in  rare  instances 
associated  with  acetate  of  copper  in  variable 
proportions.  Some  use  ettblee,  a  mixture  of 
picric  acid  and  of  greenish  indig<i,  in  which 
they  steep  their  stufl's.  Other  manufacturers 
use  fabrics  prepared  with  hot  solutions  by  ordi- 
nary dyers.  According  to  the  hue  which  the 
Schweinfurt  dyer  wishes  to  obtain,  the  work- 
man commences  by  giving  the  stuff  a  yellow 
shade,  by  plunging  it  into  a  solntion  of  picric 
acid  and  pure  alcohol.  He  squeezes  it  between 
his  fiuijcr^.  in  order  to  completely  impregnate 
it  and  dries  it.     It  is  this  preliminary  opera- 


tion which  stains  the  workman's  fingers  yellow. 
Frequently  the  latter  mixes  picric  acid  by 
grinding  it  with  the  Schweinfurt  green,  and 
applies  this  paste  immediately  to  the  fabric. 
The  paste  is  prepared  by  kneading  the 
Schweinfurt  green,  already  treated  with  water, 
with  a  solution  of  starch  thick  enough,  yet 
sufficiently  liquid,  to  be  easily  spread  on  the 
cloth.  During  this  working  up  the  paste 
the  fingers,  arms,  and  hands  of  the  workman 
are  covered  with  arsenical  solution.  This 
being  ready,  the  workman  lays  out  his  stuft', 
distributes  the  paste  over  it,  then  beats  it 
between  his  hands,  in  order  to  make  the 
colouring  matter  thoroughly  penetrate  the 
cloth.  The-  longer  it  is  beaten  the  bettor  is 
the  quality  of  the  article.  During  this  opera- 
tion the  skin  of  the  hands  and  arms  is  com- 
pletely impregnated  with  tlie  solution.  Some- 
times the  cloth,  having  been  touched  here  and 
there  with  arsenical  paste,  is  attached  to  a 
hook  in  the  wall,  and  twisted  ilifferent  ways 
— wrung  as  it  were.  In  this  way  a  very  uni- 
form colouring  is  obtained.  This  process  is  as 
had  to  the  workman  as  the  former.  Lastly, 
a  process  which  is  generally  practised  consists 
in  placing  the  fabric,  stained  or  not  with  picric 
acid,  on  a  wooden  table,  and  distributing  on 
both  sides  the  arsenical  preparation  with  a 
brush,  and  then  beating  the  stuff  with  a  thick 
rulibor.  In  this  way  the  hands  and  arras  of 
the  workman  are  much  less  exposed  to  the 
paste  than  in  the  preceding  processes.  After 
the  brushing  and  beating  of  the  fabric  conies 
the  drying,  to  which  operation  attention 
must  next  be  directed.  Once  impregnated 
witli  the  green  colour  by  whatever  process, 
the  pieces  in  squares  of  about  1  metre  50  cent. 
are  hung  on  wooden  frames,  furnished  with 
teeth,  on  which  the  borders  of  the  cloth  are 
transfixed.  During  this  simple  operation  the 
workmen  stain  themselves  much.  When  the 
stufis  are  detached  from  the  squares  they  are 
folded,  and  from  every  crease  falls  a  tine  dust, 
which  may  then  bo  carried  into  the  mucous 
membranes.  The  workmen  then  are  liable 
to  all  the  accidents  of  the  manufacturers  of 
flowers,  especially  in  the  operations  of  kneading 
the  paste,  or  during  the  beating,  brushing, 
di-ying,  and  folding  of  the  cloths.  From  the 
hands  of  the  fabricator  the  fabrics  are  very 
often  immediately  consigned  to  tlie  manufac- 
turers of  artificial  flowers,  who  press  them, 
figure  them  (that  is  to  say,  make  the  nerves), 
arm  them  with  a  wire,  and  mount  them 
with  flowers.  It  may  be  at  once  understood 
how  much  all  the  manipulations  I  have  just 
mentioned  are  liable  to  develop  the  arsenical 
dust..  The  paste  has  not  been  fixed  en  the 
stuff's  by  any  mordant;  the  starch  with  which 
it  is  mixed  has  given  it  a  very  brittle  consist- 
ence, and  has  predisposed  it  to  be  easily  de- 
tached from  the  cloth. 

The  stamping  is  effected  by  putting  a  certain 
number  of  folded  pieces  one  above  the  other, 
aud  submitting  them  to  the  pressure   of   a 
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stamping  instnimcnt.  Eepeated  blows  of 
Ihis  instrvinicnt  detach  the  paste  in  scales, 
and  cover  with  dust  the  fingers  and  person  of 
the  workman.  A  series  of  small  packets  are 
taken  from  the  stamping  press,  which  contain, 
strongly  pressed  together,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  leaves.  They  are  passed  on  to 
another  workman,  who  is  charged  with  the 
folding  This  operation  is  performed  by 
holding  the  little  bundle  of  leaves  between 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand. 

The  thumb  of  the  right  hand  presses  the 
edges  quiikly  and  sharply  so  as  to  separate 
the  leaves  one  from  another,  as  you  separate 
the  leaves  of  a  book  recently  bound.  During 
this  process  still  more  dust  escapes.  Then 
comes  the  figuring,  which  by  reason  of  succes- 
sive blows  applied  to  each  leaf  covers  the  body 
of  the  operator  with  the  same  pulverulent 
material.  Fixing  a  wire  to  the  leaves  at  their 
lowest  part  by  the  aid  of  gum  follows  that 
operation. 

Then  the  leaves  are  arranged  together  in 
dozens,  and  passed  to  the  bouquet  manufac- 
turers, who  mount  them.  From  thence  they 
go  to  the  milliners,  who  adapt  them  to  differ- 
ent articles  of  dress,  and  sell  them  to  the 
public.  Through  all  this  series  of  transfor- 
mations there  are  the  same  manipulations,  the 
same  production  of  dust,  the  same  action  on 
ilie  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  only  in  a 
dtcreasing  degree,  from  the  first  preparer  to 
the  milliner.  There  is,  however,  a  process  of 
pre)iariiig  the  cloth  which  diminishes  notably 
the  seventy  and  frequency  of  the  evils  of  the 
Schweinfurt  green.  It  is  that  which  imme- 
diately after  the  drying  of  the  stuffs  submits 
them  at  once  to  the  "  calendrage."  This 
opeiation  causes  the  arsenical  paste  to  pene- 
trate mechanically  into  the  fibres  of  the  stuff, 
and  gives  it  a  smooth  and  glazed  aspect, 
which  only  permits  imperfectly  the  production 
of  the  arsenical  dust.  This  process  renders 
the  succcEsive  workings  of  the  cloth  less  in- 
jurious, but  it  would  be  an  error  to  consider  it 
as  inoffensive.  During  the  action  of  the  press, 
and  especially  during  the  separating  and 
the  fixing  of  the  fiowers,  a  notable  quantity  of 
the  toxic  dust  is  still  produced.  However 
well  prepared  the  fabrics  may  be,  you  have 
only  to  tear  it,  to  detach  the  coating  under  the 
form  of  a  palpable  powder. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  waxing 
of  the  leaves,  after  they  have  been  separated 
and  figured,  and  before  putting  thein  into 
btuquets,  constitutes  a  protecting  euvelope 
against  the  eflects  of  the  powdertd  coating 
for  workmen  who  then  handle  them,  as  well 
as  for  women  who  wear  them ;  but  this 
film  of  wax  is  only  applied,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  a  small  number  of  leaves, 
for  it  alters  the  green  and  vivacity  of  its 
colour. 

In  the  preparing  of  the  stuiTs  in  the  process 
of  drying,  Dr  Vernois  says : — A  new  condition 


and  serious  results  appear.  The  multiplicity 
of  sharp  points  fixed  in  the  wooden  squares 
inevitably  pricks  and  scratches  the  skin  of  the 
workmen.  An  inoculation  of  the  arsenical 
salt  immediately  takes  place,  as  if  it  had  been 
practised  experimentally.  The  skin  irritates 
and  inflames,  a  vesicle  first,  then  a  large 
pustule  covers  the  orifice  of  the  prick,  and 
undergoes  all  the  stages  of  inflammation, 
which  produces  suppuration  and  often  gan- 
grene, below  which  a  deep  and  painful  ulce- 
ration is  developed — all  the  more  tedious  to 
heal  as  the  inoculation  is  renewed  from  day 
to  day.  , 

The  action  of  picric  acid  mixed  with  the 
paste  can  only  augment  and  aggravate  the 
irritation  of  the  wounds.  If  the  ulcerations 
are  numerous  the  workmen  may  absorb  the 
arsenious  acid  and  be  liable  to  serious  results. 
I  have  seen  a  certain  number  of  workmen  with 
glandular  enlargements  under  the  armpits,  and 
the  hands  in  such  a  state  that  they  were  obliged 
to  come  to  the  hospital,  where  they  were  only 
cured  after  one  or  several  months  of  treatment. 
The  aspect  of  the  hand  was  then  characteristic 
to  the  greenish-yellow  tint  of  all  the  skin,  and 
especially  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hands. 
To  the  greenish  crust  under  the  nails  was 
nearly  always  added  a  yellow  colour  of  the 
nails,  produced  by  the  repeated  contact  with 
picric  acid. 

When  we  add  a  generally  diffused  erythema, 
then  a  series  of  black  points,  or  of  ififlamed 
pustules,  and  sometimes  a  whitlow,  we  shall 
have  a  faithful  representation  of  the  evils 
which  most  frequently  present  themselves  in 
the  preparers  of  stuffs,  for  artificial  flowers 
tinted  with  Schweinfurt  green. 

Amongst  the  endeavours  to  counteract 
the  evils  entailed  upon  the  workers  in  this 
branch  of  industry  may  be  mentioned  the 
attempt  to  substitute  chrome  for  Schweinfurt 
green,  as  the  less  poisonous  of  the  two  sub- 
stances, and  the  ingenious  process  of  M.Berard- 
Zenzilin,  which  consists  in  directly  incorpo- 
rating the  arsenical  colouring  matter  with  a 
specially  prepared  collodion. 

AE'SENIDE.  Syn.  Aesen'iueet  ;  Aeseniu- 
ee'tttm  (-i-5-),  L. ;  Aeseniuee,  Fr.  A  com- 
bination of  arsenicum  with  a  metal  (including 
hydrogen),  in  definite  proportion. 

AE'SENITE  (-nite).  Syn.  Ae'sbnis,  L.  ; 
Aesenite,  Fr. ;  Aeseniqsatjee  salz,  Ger. 
A  salt  of  arsenious  acid. 

ART.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Aes  (gen.,  ar'tis ; 
pi.,  ar'tes),  L. j  Ttxvri,  tech'ne),  (jr.;  KtWST, 
Ger.  Primarily,  strength,  power,  and  hence 
also  mental  strength,  skill ;  the  application  (if 
knowledge  or  power  to  effect  a  desired  pur- 
pose ;  the  power  or  ability  of  doing  something 
not  taught  by  nature  or  instinct ;  practical  skill 
guided  by  rules.  Science  is  knowledge — Aet, 
practical  skill  in  applying  this  knowledge. 
Aet  is  applied  science ;  whilst  science  is 
knowledge  obtained  by  observation,  experience, 
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and  ratiocination.  This  distinction  is  nowhere 
more  fully  seen  than  witliin  tlie  domain  of 
chemistry,  where  knowledge,  deduction,  great 
power  of  generalisation,  and  great  expertness 
are  necessary  elements  of  success.  Art  has 
611cd  the  world  with  luxuries,  conveniences, 
and  comforts ;  and  art — the  ABTS — useful  or 
fine — are  the  safest  and  surest  civilisers  of  our 
race.    See  Science. 

A  ETESIAN  WELL.  A  cylindrical  perfora- 
tion bored  vertically  down  through  one  or  more 
strata  of  the  earth  till  it  reaches  a  porous  bed 
of  gravel  containing  water,  this  fluid  being 
placed  under  such  incumbent  pressure  that 
it  rises  up  the  perforation  either  to  the  surface, 
or  to  a  convenient  height  for  the  operation  of 
a  pump.  When  they  rise  to  the  surface  these 
wells  are  called  spouting  or  flowing.  The 
name  of  these  wells  is  tiiken  from  Artois,  a 
province  in  the  Dcpartement  du  pays  de  Calais, 
where  their  nso  was  revived.  They  have  been 
in  use  for  a  long  time  in  Italy  and  in  the 
East.  The  accompanying  drawing  represents 
the  manner  in  which  rain  may  be  supposed 
to  distribute  itself  when  it  falls  upon  a  portion 
of  the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  figure  repre- 
sents a  geological  section,  showing  the  succes- 
sion of  the  different  strata. 

The  figure  is  supposed  to  represent  two 
beds.  A,  B,  more  porous,  and  consequently  more 
absorbent  than  the  rocks  by  which  they  are 


iuterstratified.  The  condensed  dews  and 
rains  falling  upon  the  distant  hills  pass  rapidly 
by  the  outcrops  of  the  strata  to  the  lower  levels, 
until  the  entire  mass  becomes  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  water.  Supposing  two  such  beds  as 
are  represented  in  the  section  to  exist,  fully 
charged  with  water,  it  is  evident  that  if  we 
bored  down  into  them  through  the  rocks  as 
represented  at  C,  D,  the  water  would  rise 
through  those  wells  or  borings,  and  spring  out 
in  the  form  of  a  jet  to  such  a  height  above  the 
surface  as  is  due  to  the  height  of  the  hills 
from  which  the  water  has  been  obtained.  The 
fountain  derived  from  B  would  necessarily 
flow  as  much  higher  as  that  derived  from  the 
bed  A,  as  is  the  height  of  B  above  A. 

For  particulars  as  to  the  modes  of  construct- 


ing artesian  wells,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
'  Traits  sur  les  puits  Artesiens,'  by  M.  Gamier, 
and  to  '  Considerations  Gealogiques  et  physi- 
ques sur  la  theorie  des  puits  forces,  ou  foutaines 
Artesiennes,'  by  JI.  le  Vicomte  Hericart  de 
Thury,  and  to  '  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Well- 
digging,  Boring,  &c.,'  by  J.  G.  Swindell,  and 
also  to  Ure's  '  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures and  Mines,'  edited  by  Hv  Robert 
Hunt. 

AKTHANI'TINE  (-tin).  [Eng.,  Pr.]  Si/n. 
Aetanih'ne;  AaiHAKiTl'KA,  L.  A  peculiar 
substance  first  obtivined  by  M.  Saladiu,  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  tuberous  stems  of 
the  herb  arlhrani'ta  or  sow-bread.  It  is  acrid, 
colourless,  and  crystalline,  and  Imparts  its 
acridity  to  the  plant, 

AR'TICHOKE.    Syn.     Cfn'aba,  Crtr'ABA; 

Sool'stjius,  L.  ;  ABirciiAnr,  Fr. ;  Arti- 
SCIIO0k:e,  Qer  The  cynara  scolymm  (Linn.), 
a  thistle-like  perennial  phint  of  the  nat.  ord. 
CompositiD  (DC).  H^i.  Southern  Europe;  but 
now  extensively  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  for 
its  '  bottom,'  or  the  sweet  fleshy  receptacle  of 
its  flowers,  which  is  eaten  as  a  pot  herb.  These 
are  suaked  in  brisk  bi>iling  in  water,  stalk- 
ends  uppermost,  until  tender ;  and  take  4  to  1 
hour  according  to  their  age.  Sometimes  they 
are  preserved  in  brine  (pickled  abtichokes); 
and  also  after  depriving  them  of  the  '  choke  ' 
and  spiny  hairs  and  blanching  them  by  imm.r- 
sion  in  boiling  water,  by  drying  iu  the  sim 
(dbied  aetichokes  ;  CUL3  d'aktiohaut, 
Pr.),  by  which  they  retain  their  fl.ivour  for 
some  time.  Infusion  of  the  flowers,  u^ed  with 
rennet. 

As  an  esculent  the  artichoke  resemblej 
asparagus  iu  its  general  properties;  but  it  is 
liaRl  to  be  more  nutritious,  and  even  more 
duretio. 

Artichokes,  Jem'salem.  The  heliaatAiu 
tuherosus  (Linn.),  a  perennial  plant  of  the 
sun-flower  family,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
preceding.  Bab.  The  Brazils.  The  appella- 
tion "  Jerusalem  "  is  believed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Italian  word  yirasole—-"  a  sun- 
flower," to  which  botanical  family  the  plant 
belongs.  It  is  cultivated  in  England  for 
culinary  purposes.  Boots  (tubers)  resemble 
the  artichoke  in  flavour ;  but  are  con- 
sidered far  from  wholesome,  being  apt  to 
produce  flatulence  and  dyspepsia.  They  are 
diuretic,  and  impart  the  odour  of  turpentine  to 
the  urine.  They  are  cooked  by  boiling  (13  to 
25  minutes,  according  to  size),  or  frying ;  in 
the  former  case  served  with  melted  butter. 
They  are  also  served  mashed,  like  turnips. 
The  flowers  yield  a  volatile  oil  resembling  that 
of  turpentine. 

Composition  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke 
from  an  analysis  by  Payen,  Foisot,  and 
Fevry:— 
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Nitrogoious  matter 

.       31 

Sugar 

.    14-7 

Inulin    .... 

.      1-9 

Pectic  Acid     . 

.      0-9 

Pectin    .... 

.      0-4 

Cellulose 

.      15 

Fatty  matter  . 

.       0-2 

Mineral  mtitipr 

.       1-3 

Water    .... 

.    76-0 

100-0 

From  the  aliovc  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
esculent  contains  no  nitrogen, 

AETIFICIAL  FOODS.     See  Faeina. 

ASAKABAC'CA  (iis-a-).  Syn.  As'akum,  A. 
EuEOP^'uM  (I/inn.),  Nak'dtjs  monta'na*,&c., 
L. ;  AsAEET,  A.  d'Etibope,  Cabaebt,  Azabfm 
c,  Naed  sauvage,  Oeeillb  d'homme,  &c., 
Fr. ;  Hazeiwuetzei,  Ger.  The  aaapov  of 
Dioscorides,  s.  small  round,  hard,  stemless, 
hardy  herbaceous  plant,  bearing  chocolate- 
coloured  flowers ;  and  of  the  nat.  ord.  Aristo- 
lochiesB  (DC).  It  grows  freely  in  central 
France,  and  is  found  in  woods  and  shady  places 
in  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  other  parts 
of  England.  Mab.  Europe,  between  37°  and 
60°  latitude. — Boot  &  rhizome  (ab'abi  ba'dix) 
has  a  pepper-like  odour  and  an  acrid  taste ! — 
Leaves  (a.  po'lia)  less  odorous,  though  bitter- 
tasted,  acrid,  and  aromatic ;  formerly  officinal 
in  the  pharmacopceias : — Whole  plant  (asaba- 
EACOA  of  the  shops)  nauseaut,  emetic,  and 
purgative.  Before  the  introduction  of  ipecac- 
uanha it  was  the  common  emetic  (6  to  9  of  the 
green  leaves  in  whey) ;  but,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  its  action,  it  has  long  fallen  into 
disuse.  Its  common  name  in  France  (oaba- 
EET,  or  public-house  plant)  is  said  to  have 
arisen  from  its  frequent  employment  to  relieve 
the  stomach  of  those  who  had  drunk  too  hard. 
It  is  now  almost  solely  used  as  a  sternutatory 
or  errhine,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best. 

According  to  Giager,'  asarabacca  contains 
three  volatile,  oily  principles,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  distillation  with  water  : — Vola- 
tile OIL  (o'leum  as'ari) : — As'aeitb,  an  odour- 
less, tasteless,  and  crystalline  solid ;  fusible 
and  volatilisable,  yielding  white  and  very  irri- 
tating fumes : — As'aeitm-cam'phob,  difiering 
chiefly  from  the  last  in  being  precipitated,  by 
water,  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  cubes  or 
six-sided  prisms,  instead  of  delicate  flexible 
needles.  Also  a  brownish,  bitter,  crystallisable 
principle  (as'aeine,  as'aeum-bit'teb),  which 
is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Uses,  Dose,  Sfc.  Dried  leaves,  20  to  SO  gr., 
or  root,  10  to  12  gr. ;  as  a  purge  or  emetic. 
As  an  eri'hine — leaves,  8  to  5  gr.  j  root,  1  to 
3  gr. ;  in  powder,  snuffed  up  the  nose  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  at  bedtime.  It  ex- 
cites irritation  and  a  copious  watery  discharge, 
more  or  less  mucnlent,  which  frequently  con- 
tinues to  flow  for  several  days,  and  occasionally 
proves  highly  useful  in  certain  affections  of  the 
brain,  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  ear,  and  throat,  on 
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the  principle  of  counter-irritation.  It  has 
been  found  "  particularly  serviceable  in  cephal- 
algia (headache),  obstinate  headache,  chronic 
ophthalmia  (inflammation  of  the  eyes),  and 
some  other  lethargic  affiections."  (Dr  A.  T, 
Thomson.)  In  dimness  of  sight  (especially  that 
arising  from  fatigue  or  congestion),  deafness, 
and  slight  paralytic  affections  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  lip?,  or  eyelids,  not  of  a  serious  organic 
character,  and  particularly  in  chronic  earache, 
it  also  sometimes  affords  relief  after  other 
remedies  have  failed.  It  constitutes  the  basis 
of  several  Cephalic  snuees,  Asaeabacca- 
SNUEF,  Baeon  McKinsby'9  medicinal  pow- 
DEE  (or  SNITEP),  and  several  other  like  nos- 
trums, which  are  much  extolled  by  their 
venders,  and  sold  at  marvellously  high  prices. 
See  Patent  Medicines,  Powdees,  Snueps, 
&c.  (also  helovj). 

AS'AEIN  (-rin).  C^oB^Oi.  St/n.  AsABONE. 
A  species  of  stearopten,  discovered  by  Gortz, 
in  asarabacca.  It  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  an 
odour  resembling  camphor,  and  is  said  to  be 
emetic.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  asarum- 
camphor  and  some  partially  oxidised  volatile 
oil.     (See  above.) 

As'arine  (of  Grager).  Syn.  Asaei'na,  L.  The 
crystallisable  bitter  principle  of  asarabacca, 
noticed  above.  It  is  said  to  greatly  resemble 
cytisine. 

AS'ARITE  (-rite).     See  Asaeabacoa. 

ASBES'TOS.  Syn.  Asbes'ttts  (aa^iaroq, 
incombustible,  unconsumable,  Gr.),  Amianth'- 
us,  La'pis  a.,  &c.,  L.  ;  Abeeste,  Amiantb, 
Pr.;  Asbest,  Steinelaohs,  Ger.  In  minera- 
logy, a  soft,  fibrous  substance,  composed  of 
flexible  or  elastic  filaments  which,  in  their  most 
highly  developed  form,  greatly  resemble  those 
of  flax  or  silk,  and  which  bear  exposure  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  heat  without 
suffering  decomposition.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  clothe  our  firemen  in  di*esses  of  asbestos ; 
but  without  freedom  of  respiration  could  be 
insured  in  a  heated  and  poisonous  atmosphere, 
this  envelope  would  be  of  little  service.  Gloves 
are  sometimes  made  of  it,  for  holding  red-hot 
crucibles.  It  is  also  used  as  a  filtering  medium 
for  corrosive  liquids.  A  kind  of  felt  made  of  as- 
bestos is  now  used  as  a  substitute  for  wire  gauze 
to  support  beakers,  retorts,  &c.,  over  lamps. 

Var.  Of  these  there  are  several ;  as  Am'i- 
ANTH  or  ELAS'tIC  ASBESTOS,  LIO'nIPOEM  A., 
MOUNTAIN-COEK,  M.-IEATHEE,  M.-WOOD,  &C.  J 
varying  from  a  grey,  brown,  or.  green  colour, 
to  pure  white,  and  from  extreme  flexibility  and 
softness,  to  rigidity  and  hardness,  as  indicated 
by  the  respective  names. 

ASCAEIS  LUMBKICOIDES.  A  parasite  be- 
longing to  the  genus  entozoa,  commonly  known 
as  the  round  worm,  and  found  in  the  intestines 
of  man,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  pig,  and  some 
other  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  of  a  greyish- 
red  colour  and  in  size  and  general  appearance 
like  the  common  earthworm. 

Children  are  very  frequently  infested  by 
them.    Their  usual  habitat  is  the  small  intes- 
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tin«a,  bat  they  are  occasionally  fonnd  in  the 
stomach,  and  have  been  known  to  transport 
themselves  into  the  gall-ducts,  frontal  sinuses, 
nostrils,  and  mouth.  The  males  are  smaller 
than  the  females  and  mach  more  rare.  The 
females  produce  eggs  in  great  numhcrs,  but  it 
is  donbtfal  if  the  young  are  ever  developed  in 
the  intestine  in  which  the  parent  worm  dwells. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ova  gain  access  to 
the  intestines  of  the  animals  of  which  they 
eventually  become  the  pests  from  various  outer 
sources.  They  are  said  to  be  very  frequent  in 
persons  who  partake  much  of  raw  leaves  and 
roots.  Dr  Paterson,  of  Leith,  noticed  that 
families  Who  drank  certain  water  from  a  well 
supplied  from  a  dirty  pool,  which  contained 
various  vermiform  animalcules,  were  mucli 
infested  with  this  particular  species  of  intes- 
tinal worm ;  whilst  others  in  the  same  street, 
who  had  'recourse  to  a  different  water  supply, 
entirely  escaped.  For  medicinal  treatment, 
see  WoEMs. 

ASCARIS  MYSTAX.  A  parasitic  round 
worm  infesting  the  cat.  It  has  been  also 
occasionally  found  in  man. 

ASH.  Si/n.  Fbax'inus,  L.  ;  Fn&NE,  Fr.  j 
EsoHB,  Qer.  The  popular  name  of  several 
species  of  valuable  hardy  trees  bearing  apeta- 
loiis  flowers  (except  in  the  '  flowering  ash'), 
belonging  to  tlie  nat.  ord.  Olencea)  (DC),  and 
gen.  I'Vaxinus ;  but  appropriately  the — 

Ash.  St/n.  CoMM  ON  ash  ;  Fbax'inps,  F. 
excel'siob  (Linn.),  P.  apet'ala  (Lamb.),  F. 
OB'nus  (Scop.),  L. ;  FiifiNE,  F.  COMMUN,  Fr. ; 
Gkmeink  esohk,  Ger.  A  large  tree  common 
to  our  woods  and  hedges;  timber  (ash  or  Asn- 
wood)  used  by  cai'penters,  cabinet-makers, 
and  machinists,  and  much  esteemed  for  its 
great  toughuess  and  elasticity ;  bark  febrifuge, 
diuretic,  resolvent,  and  tonic ;  Ijas  been  success- 
fully exhibited  in  agues ;  seeds  acrid,  bitter, 
and  diuretic;  leaves  purgative,  diuretic,  and 
febrifuge;  sometimes  used  instead  of  senna. 
In  southern  Kurope  it  exudes  an  inferior  kind 
of  MANITA,  and  its  medicinal  properties  are 
much  greater  than  in  our  climate. — Dose. 
(Leaves)  i  oz.  to  IJ  oz.  (made  into  an  infu- 
sion), as  a  purge  j  seeds,  1  dr.,  as  a  diuretic,  &c. 

Ash,  f low'ering.  %n.  Man'na-asu  ;  Feax'- 
iNrs  ob'mtjs  (Linn.),  L.  A  small  tree  of 
southern  Europe.  Yields  manna.  The 'round'- 
leaved  flowering -ash'  (Cala'beian  -  ash  ; 
PEAX'iNCs  BOniKi>iro"LiA,  Lamarck)  is  a 
smaller  variety  of  the  preceding,  and  a  native 
of  Calabria  and  the  Levant.  Said  to  yield  the 
best  MAN.NA.  The  ' small'-leaved  flowering-ash' 
(pbax'inus  rABViPo"i,iA,  Lam.)  is  another 
monna-yielding  species,  indigenous  to  Asia 
Minor. 

ASH.     Ashes  (which  see). 

ASH-BAILS.  The  ashes  of  land-plants, 
especially  ferns,  damped  and  made  into  balls. 
Used  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing,  and 
in  cleanine;  paint. 

ASHtlRY.  [Amer.]  A  place  where  potash 
or  pearlash  is  made  or  kept. 


ASH'ES.  (-iz).  [Eng.  pi.]  Sgn.  Ash  ;  Ci'- 
NI8,  L.;  Cendres  (pi.),  ¥t.  ;  Asohe,  Gor. 
The  remains  of  anything  burned.  In  anti- 
quity, the  remains  of  a  body  consumed  on  the 
funeral  pyre ;  and  hence,  figuratively,  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead.  The  word,  in  English,  h;is 
properly  nn  singular ;  although  •  ash'  is  very 
commonly  heard;  and  is  now  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  corapusition,  as  in  pearlash,  pot- 
ash, soda-ash,  &c. 

Ashes.  In  commerce,  the  residuum  of  the 
combustion  of  vegetable  substances  containing 
either  cnrbonate  of  potassium  ('land-plants'), 
or  carbonate  of  sodium  ('  marine  plants'),  and 
from  which  the  commercial  alkalies  are  ob- 
tained. Their  value  depends  upon  their  rich- 
ness in  'alkali,'  which  is  determined  in  the 
manner  explained  under  alkalimetby.  The 
word  is  also  commonly  employed  as  a  general 
term  for  the  crude  carbonates  of  potash  of 
commerce  (which  tee). 

Ashes  of  Plants.  See  following  page,  on 
which  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  a  few  well-known 
plants  used  as  food  for  men  and  animals.  See 
also  Mancbbs,  Plants,  Vegetation,  &c. 

A  careful  determination  of  the  ash  of  dif- 
ferent substances  is  of  great  use  to  the  analyst, 
by  enabling  him  to  detect  adulteration ;  for 
instance,  almost  every  plant  on  being  burnt 
yields  a  very  constant  amount  of  ash,  and  not 
alone  the  quantity  is  constant,  but  tho  different 
proportions  of  the  various  components  are 
also,  within  certain  limits,  tolerably  unvarying. 
Many  plants  have  the  power  of  extracting 
from  the  soil  certain  elements ;  for  instance, 
the  ash  of  the  tobacco  contains  lithium ;  tea, 
manganese;  seaweed,  iodine.  It  seems  by  no 
means  improbable  that  by  the  examination  of 
the  ashes  of  plants  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope new  elements  mny  be  discovered. 
Appended  is  a  short  list  of  the  amount  of  ash, 
contained  in  a  few  important  substances: — 
Total  Ash. 
Cayenne  pepper,  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 
Chicory  „     5  „ 

Cocoa  „     3  to  4        „ 

CofCee  „     4  „ 

Flour  „       -7  to  1-5  „ 

Mustard  „     3  to  4  o     „ 

Pepper  „     4-3  to  5     _ 

Rice  ,,5  „ 

Tea  „     5-6 

Turmeric  „     5  to  6       „ 

The  ashes  of  plants  are  employed  by  the 
agriculturist  according  as  the  nature  and  pro- 
portion of  the  different  salts  they  contain  is 
suited  to  tho  soil  and  to  the  crops  it  is  desired 
to  raise.  M.  SotJLANGB  Bodin  says  that 
ashes  hold  the  middle  place  between  stable- 
dung  and  pasture  manure.  They  act  mechani- 
cally by  dividing  soils  that  are  too  compact, 
hygroscopically  by  absorbing  moisture,  and 
they  appear  to  have  an  action  similar  to  lime 
in  accelerating  the  decomposition  of  the 
mould.    They  also  probably  exercise  a  stimu. 
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luting  effect  on  the  soil.  In  the  easo  of  low- 
lying  landa  they  are  particularly  enited  for 
very  damp  clayey  soils.  In  Picardy  the  ashes 
of  turf  are  made  ase  of;  in  England,  the  low 
countries  and  the  north  of  France,  coal  ashes 
are  employed. 

Coal  ashes,  when  mixed  with  excrement, 
besides  disinfecting  the  latter,  make  an  excel- 
lent manure. 

ASPAE'AGIN  (.a-jln).  C^HgNjOj.  [Eng., 
Fr.j    Sffit.  Altiie'ine,  Aspab' amide,  Mal'a- 

MIDE*;    ASPABAOI'NA,     ASPAEAOI'HITM,     L.  ; 

Aof:D0lil,E,  Fr.;  Spaboelstoff,  Ger.  A  pecu- 
liar azotised  principle  discovered  by  Vauquelin 
and  Robiquet  in  asparagus,  and  since  found  in 
the  potato,  marsh-mallow,  liquorice,  climbing 
vetch,  and  several  other  plants.  Many  plants 
which  do  not  naturally  contain  it  may  bo 
made  to  yield  it  by  growing  them  in  dark 
damp  cellars;  whilst  many  which  only  nor- 
mally contain  it  in  very  small  quantities  are 
found  to  yield  much  more  when  allowed  to 
vegetate  in  the  same  manner. 

JPrep.  1.  From  ASPABAGtrsBPBOtris :— The 
exprussed  juice,  after  being  heated  to  the 
boiling-point  (to  coagulate  albumen)  and  care- 
fully skimmed  and  filtered,  is  evaporated,  nt  a 
gentle  heat,  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  then 
abandoned  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a 
warm  di'y  atmosphere  fur  several  days ;  the 
resulting  crystals  being  purified  by  cautious 
washing  with  very  cold  water  or  very  strong 
nlcohol,  re-solution,  and  re-crystalliaation. 

The  following  are  cheaper  and  more  conve- 
nient processes. 

2.  From  MABsnMALLow-EOOT  : — a.  The 
root  (chopped  sinall,  or  grated)  is  macerated 
for  several  days  in  milk  of  lime,  in  the  cold ; 
the  filtered  liquid  precipitated  with  cai'bonate 
of  ammonium,  and  the  clear  solution  evapo- 
rated in  a  water-bath,  and  otherwise  treated 
as  before. 

4.  From  the  expressed  juice,  2  parts ;  milk 
of  limp,  1  part;  agitated  well  together;  the 
liquid  portion,after  some  hours, being  decanted, 
filtered,  and  evaporated,  &c.,  as  before. 

3.  From  the  etiolated  shoots  of  vetches  : 
— The  expressed  juice  of  the  young  shoots 
when  from  2  or  3  to  even  12  or  15  inches 
long,  is  gently  simmered  for  8  or  10  minutes, 
to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and,  after  straining 
or  clarification,  the  clear  liquid  is  gently  eva- 
porated to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and 
set  aside  to  crystallise,  as  before.  The  result- 
ing brown  crystals  are  purified  by  washing 
with  very  cold  water,  re-solution  in  boiling 
water,  and  re-crystallisation,  as  in  No.  1 ;  or, 
and  what  is  better,  the  hot  liquid,  before 
evaporation  to  a  syrup,  is  digested  for  a  short 
time  with  a  little  pure  animal  charcoal  in 
coarse  powder,  and  then  filtered,  when  large 
and  beautifully  white  crystals  are  obtained  by 
the  first  operation.'  An  excellent  and  very 
economical  process. 

'  This  uic  of  anitnnl  chnrronl  may  alsoheadvantHfrcously 
eitcnilcd  to  tljc  oilier  formula.      Mr  C.  G.  Williams,  iu 
TOL.  I. 


Prop,,  S^c.  Crystals  brilliant,  transparent, 
colourless,  right  rhombic  prisms;  neutral  to 
test-paper ;  non-basic  j  having  a  faint,  cooling, 
and  scarcely  nauseous  taste;  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water;  freely  soluble  in  hot  water; 
insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  ether ;  solntion. 
unaffected  by  alkaline  sulphnrets,  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  or  infusion  of  galls ; 
triturated  with  quick-lime,ammonia  isevolved ; 
heated  to  212°Pahr.  the  crystals  lose  tivo  cquiv. 
or  12 J  of  water;  heated  with  water  under 
pressure  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  boiled  along 
with  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  or  dissolved  in  a  sac- 
charine liquid  and  then  submitted  to  fermen- 
tation it  is  converted  into  ammonium  and 
aspartic  acid;  aqueous  solutions  of  aspara- 
gin  and  aspartic  acid  treated  with  a  current  of 
nitrous  acid  evolve  pure  nitrogen,  with  the 
formation  of  malic  acid  which  remains  ia 
solution.  It  was  called  asp.aramide  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  aspartite  of  ammont  i 
minus  1  atom  of  water ;  and  malamide,  for 
similar  theoretical  reasons. 

Uses.  It  is  sedative  and  diuretic. — Dose, 
1  to  6  ^r. ;  in  dropsies,  heart-aftections  &c. 

ASPAR'AGUS.  [L.,  Eng.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  low,  spiny  plants,  with  scale-like 
leaves,  many  of  which  are  shrubs  and  climbers, 
of  thenat.  ord.  Asparageai  (DC). ;  LiliaceaB — 
Liiidl.).  The  following  species,  which  is  that 
best  known  in  England,  is,  however,  an  exci>p- 
tion  to  this  description,  nis  it  is  neither  climbing 
nor  spinose. 

Asparagus  Officinalis.  [Linn.  ;  L.]  Si/n. 
Aspab' AOFS,  Comm'on  a.,  Gabd'en  a.  ;  Spab'- 

AGFS§,  SPAe'B0W-GEAS3§,  SPEB'AGEt§;  As- 
PBBGE,  Fr. ;  Spaegel,  Ger.  A  well-known 
perennial  plant,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  delicate  of  our  culinary  vegetables. — 
Young  shoots,  from  the  underground  eyes 
(tueio'nes  ASPAB'Aor,  L.),  the  asparagus  of 
our  tables;  diuretic;  communicate  a  peculiar 
foetid  odour  to  the  urine,  ami,  when  eaten  in 
excess,  occasion  bloody  urine  and  accelerate  fits 
of  gout;  formerly  esteemed  cmmenagogue  and 
aphrodisiac. — Root  (ba'dix  aspab  agi,  L.), 
properties  resemble  those  of  the  young  shoots, 
but  stronger;  one  of  the  five '  greater  aperient 
roots '  (bad'ioes  apeeien'tes  QiriN"QUB  MA- 
jo"ebS,  L.)  of  old  pharmacy.  The  tops  and 
roots,  though  no  longer  officinal  in  the  British 
Phai-macopceias,  are  both  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  popular  remedies  in  dropsy  and  stone 
— the  first  being  eaten  in  the  nsual  way  at 
table ;  and  the  second  made  into  an  infusion 
or  decoction  (4  oz.  to  the  pint),  taken  ad 
libitum. 

As  an  article  of  food,  asparagus,  in  modera- 
tion, is  both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  It  is 
cooked  by  simply  boiling  it  rather  quickly 
until  tender,  like  the  other  soft  green  vege- 

Ure'3  '  Diet,  of  Arts,  M.,  &  M.,'4th  ed.,  directs  tlie  shoots 
to  be  used  when  of  "  a  length  of  2  inches ;"  bat  some 
authorities  recommend  them  to  be  of  9,  13,  or  even  U 
inches.  The  selection  must,  however,  in  many  ca5e», 
depend  npon  circumstances  and  convenience. 
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tables;  and  is  either  served  up  plain,  or  on 
toast  with  melted  butter  or  sauce  HoUandaise 
in  a  boat  (Soyer;  Kundell.)  When  very 
small  and  green,  it  is  frequently  dressed  and 
served  like  green-peas,  the  tender  portion  of 
each  shoot  being  cut  into  bits  of  equal  size, 
and  about  l-3rd  of  an  inch  long.  (Miss 
Acton ) 

Choice,  {^c.  "  The  large  grass  is  generally 
preferred ;  although  the  smaller  has  the  fullest 
tlavour  for  a  dish."  (Soyer.)  Unlike  other 
plants,  the  asparagus  officinalis  has  not  pro- 
duced a  single  well-marked  permanent  variety 
by  cnltivation.'* 

Asparagus  Petrse'a.     [L.]     Syn.  Roce'-as- 

PAE'AQ-US  ;  COEEUDA  ;  AsPAE'AQUS  ACUTIFO"- 
LIA,  L. ;  CoEElTDE,  Fr.  Resembles  the  last  in 
its  general  qualities;  but  is  said  to  contain 
more  asparagiu. 

ASPAR'AMIDE  (-mid).     See  Aspaeagin. 

ASPAR'TIC  ACID.  HC4H(;N04.  Syn.  Ma- 
LAm'iC  acid  ;  ACIDUM  ASPAE'tICUM,  L.  ; 
AciDE  ASPAETIQTJE,  Fr.  An  acid  first  obtained, 
by  Plisson,  from  asparagin,  by  boiling  it  along 
with  hydrate  of  lead  or  of  magnesia.  Its  salts 
are  called  aspae'tates  (Eng.,  Pr.;  aspae'tas. 
It.  sing.)    See  Aspabaqin. 

AS'PEN  (-pen).  Syn.  ASP*,  TEEJl'BLlNa 
pop'laeJ  ;  Pop'uius  TEEU'UIA  (Liun.),  L. ; 
Tbembie,  Fr. ;  Aespb  (aspe),  &c.  Ger.  A 
large  tree,  of  the  nat.  ord.  AmentacetB  (DC), 
not  uncommon  in  the  moist  woodlands  of 
England,  and  found  native  on  many  of  the 
Scottish  mountains.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  trembling  motion  of  its  leaves,  which, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  flattening  of  the  leaf- 
stalks, are  agitated  by  the  slightest  impulse  of 
tlie  air.  Bark  and  leaves  contain  POP'tTLiu 
associated  with  bal'icin.  Both  bark  and 
leaves  have  been  used  with  advantage  in 
strangury  and  intenuittents. 

ASPHALT'  (-fait').   Asphaltum. 

ASPHALT'UM.  [L.,prira..  Gr.]  Syn.  As- 
phalt', Compact  bitumen.  Mineral  pitch, 
Jew's  pitch,  Foss'il  bitu'men,  Vit'eeus  b., 
&c. ;  Asphal'tus,  Bitumen  pos'sile  (-e-le), 
B.  Juda'icum,  B.  sol'idum,  B.  tit'eeum, 
Mtj'MiAf,  M.  mineea'lis*,  &c.,  L.;  Asphalte, 

BiTUME  MASSIF,  B.  SOLIDE,  PoiX   JUIVE,  &C., 

Pr. ;  Asphalt,  Ebdpech,  Judenpboh,  &c., 
Ger.  A  black,  hard,  brittle,  and  glossy  variety 
of  bitumen  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  (hence  called  La'cus  Asphalti'tes),  on  and 
near  the  shores  of  the  Great  Pitch  Lake  of 
Trinidad,  and  as  a  mineral  product  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Melts  without  decomposition, 
and,  when  pure,  burns  without  residue.  It  is 
distinguished  from  other  varieties  of  bitumen 
by  its  more  difficult  fusibility,  and  by  its  frac- 
ture being  clean,  conchoidal,  and  vitreous. 
Distilled  by  itself  it  yields  about  36^  of  a 
peculiar  bituminous  oil  (crude   peteolene), 

1  "  The  young  shoots  of  polygona'tura  (Solomon's  Seal), 
and  others,  have  been  aubstitutca  for  asparagus."  ILiud- 
ley's 'Veg.  King.,' 3rd  etl.,  203.) 


together  with  combustible  gases,  traces  of  am- 
monia and  water.  To  anhydrous  alcohol  it 
yields  5^  of  a  yellow  resin,  soluble  in  recti- 
fied spirit  and  ether ;  by  digesting  the  re- 
siduum in  ether,  a  further  70^  of  a  brownish- 
black  resin  is  obtained,  which  is  freely 
soluble  in  the  volatile  oils  and  in  about  5  times 
its  weight  of  mineral  naphtha.  The  portion 
(25S)  left  undissolved  by  ether  is  very  sotable 
in  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  petroleum. 
These  three  resinous  principles  dissolve  alto- 
gether, when  digested,  in  the  oils  of  anise, 
rosemary,  and  turpentine,  and  in  the  fixed  oils. 
(John.)  According  to  others,  asphaltum  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  asphaltene.  (Bous- 
singault.)  Paranaphthaline  has  been  found  in 
some  varieties.  (M.  Laurent.;  Average  sp. 
gr.  1  to  1"68.  By  friction  it  affords  negative 
elec'tricity.  It  is  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
benzole,  mineral  and  coal-tar  naphtha,  the  fixed 
oils,  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  and 
several  other  liquids,  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

Sources.  That  of  commerce  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea;  but 
much  of  that  of  the  shops  is  a  spurious  article 
of  the  most  worthless  character.  A  short  time 
since  some  specimens  of  the  purest  and  most 
beautiful  description,  from  the  Great  Bitumen 
Lake  of  Trinidad,  were  given  us  by  our  re- 
spected and  venerable  friend,  the  late  Ea/1  of 
Dundonald,  who  stated  that  the  supply  of 
both  liquid  and  indurated  bitumens,  of  every 
grade  of  quality,  was  unlimited  from  that 
source ;  but  that  owing  to  injudicious  importa- 
tions of  inferior  kinds  (those  most  easily 
shipped),  a  prejudice  had  been  created  against 
them  in  the  London  market.  Our  personal 
investigations  have  since  confirmedthe  accuracy 
of  these  statements. 

Vses.  The  finer  varieties  are  chiefly  used  as 
a  '  glazing  colour '  by  artists,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  black  varnishes  and  japans.  The 
inferior  kinds  are  applied  to  the  same  purposes 
as  ordinary  solid  bitumen.  The  Egyptians 
used  it  in  embalming  under  the  name  of 
mu'mia  ;  and  the  Babylonian  builders  are  said 
to  have  employed  it,  as  a  cement,  in  lieu  of 
mortar.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the 
hard  semi- vitreous  variety  of  bitumen,  properly 
termed  '  asphaltum,'  was  that  which  was  thus 
employed ;  its  present  hardntess  being  probably 
due  to  time.  As  a  medicine  it  is  stimulant ; 
and  it  was  formerly  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
certain  plasters  and  ointments.  See  Bitumen, 
Pitch,  &c.  A  mixture  of  asphalt,  chalk,  ^afid| 
ground  sandstone,  &c.,  is  used  as  a  pave- 
ment for  making  water-tight  tanks  and  covers, 
as  a  coating  for  gas  and  water  pipes,  and  for 
various  other  similar  purposes.  Sometimes  the 
pitchy  residue  obtained  by  distilling  off  the 
more  volatile  portions  of  gas  tar  is  employed 
to  replace  the  asphalt  in  the  foregoing  mixture ; 
the  product  is  called  artificial  or  gas-tar 
asphalt. 

Asphaltum,  Facti"tious  (-tish-'us).  Syn.  As- 
phal'tum  pacii"tium,  L.    That  of  the  shops, 
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whcD  not  an  inferior  kind  of  truo  osphaltum, 
is  commonly  inado  from  the  bottoms  of  Bar- 
bailoM  tiir,  and  other  mineral  bitumeni,  by 
beaiini;  thvm  until  quite  bard.  Sometimes  a 
little  Scio  turpentine,  balsam  of  copaiba,  or 
oven  common  resin,  is  added.  Colour,  hard- 
neis,  jic,  inferior  to  those  of  native  asphaltum. 

Asphajttun,  Liq'oid.  Sj/n.  Pbefabbd'  ab- 
I'liALTUu;  Abpiial'tcm  Llft'ciDTJM,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Scio  turpentine,  2  oz. ;  melt;  add  asphaltum 
(in  powder),  1  oz,;  mix,  cool  a  little,  and 
reduce  with  hot  oil  of  turpentine. 

2.  (Wilson's.)  Asphaltum,  i /i. ;  melt;  add 
of  hot  balsam  of  copaiba,  1  lb.;  and,  when 
mixed,  thin  it  with  hot  oil  of  turpentine. 
Knth  are  used  as  'black  japan'  or  '  varnish,' 
and  as  a  '  ^Ixi'-ing  colour'  by  artists. 

ASPHYXIA  (-fik'-sh'a;  -nks'-e-a*).  [L., 
Or.]  Sj/n.  AsPHYx'it  (-o),  Eng.j  Abphtxie, 
Fr.;  PCLSLOSIGKKIT,  SoUElNTOD,  Gr.  Liter- 
ally, absence  of  pulse  j  hence,  a  fainting  fit ; 
apparent  lifelessness.  Its  use  is  now  generally 
confined  to  a  suspension  of  vitality  from  some 
cause  interrupting  respiration,  but  in  whiili 
life  is  not  actually  extinct,  and  may,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  be  revived. 

Asphyxia  is  commonly  divided  into  four 
varieties  by  nosologists : — 

1.  Asphyxia  ALOIDA I — Cause.  Exposure 
to  intense  cold. — Symp,  Countenance  pale, 
livid,  and  shrivelled  ;  limbs  rigid. 

2.  Asphyxia  elbo'tbioa  : — Cause.  Stroke 
of  lightning  or  electricity. — Symp.  Counte- 
nance pale,  limbs  flexible,  blood  incoagulable. 

3.  Asphyxia  MEPniT'iOA : — Cause.  Inha- 
lation of  irrespirable  gases  or  fumes. — Symp, 
Countenance  piiUid,  lips  wan,  &c. 

4.  Asphyxia  snFFOOATio'Nis; — Cause.  Suf- 
focation or  strangulation,  ns  from  drowning, 
hanging,  &c. — Symp,  Countenance  turgid  and 
livid. 

TS-eatm.,  S^-o.  No  general  rnles  can  be  given 
exactly  suitable  to  each  variety.  Whenever 
it  is  possible  to  procure  medical  aid,  it  should, 
of  oonr.'ie,  bo  immediately  sought,  as  the  delay 
of  even  a  single  minute  may  render  it  una- 
vailing. In  the  treatment  of  suspended 
animation  the  principal  object  is  to  effect 
a  restoration  of  the  respiratory  and  cir- 
culatory functions ;  the  former  of  which  has 
been  arrested  by  the  external  condition  of  the 
patient  j  the  latter  by  the  contact  of  morbidly 
carbonised  blood  with  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  lunga.  The  Hrst  thing  to  be  attempted  is 
the  restoration  of  warmth  by  active  friction 
with  the  warm  hands,  flannels,  &o. ;  the  second, 
the  re-establishment  of  natural  respiration  by 
an  available  means,  of  which,  perhaps,  none 
is  simpler  or  better  than  alternate  pressure  and 
its  relaxation,  applied  to  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men, so  as  to  iniiuoe  expiration  first,  and  in- 
ipiration  immeiliattly  afterwards,  by  the 
n:itural  action  and  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and 
diaphragm.  Cold  water  may  also  be  suddenly 
dashed  on  the  face  and  general  surface  pre- 
viously warmed  by  the  frictions,  in  the  hope 


of  inducing  u  more  decided  inspiration.  If 
these  measures  fail,  artificial  respiration  should 
be  promptly  had  recourse  to.  (Dr  Marshall 
Hall.)  'The  warm  bath,  and  slight  electrical 
shocks,  or  continued  streaming  electricity,  may 
also  be  applied. 

See  Chabcoal,  Cold,  Dbownino,  Hajto- 
mo,  Respieatios  (Artificial),  Sewehs-gas, 
Stbanoulation.  Suffocation,  &c. 

ASPHYX'IATED.  Sy».  Asphyxia'tits,  L.  ; 
AsPHTXi^,  Fr. ;  Abphyktisch,  Soheintodt, 
&c.,  Ger.  Affected  with  or  labouring  under 
asphyxia.     (See  above.) 

ASP'ICt.  Spike  lavender  or  French  laven- 
der; also  the  male  lavender,  spica  nardi,  or 
pseudo-nardus  of  old  writers. 

Aspic.  In  cookery,  "  savory  jelly  extracted 
from  the  succulence  of  meat."     (Snyer.) 

Prep.  (Miss  Acton.)  Calfs  feet,  2  in  no.; 
veal,  4  lbs. ;  ham,  3  lb, ;  onions,  2  (large) ; 
carrots,  3  ;  water,  1  gall. ;  boil  5  or  6  houi-s,  or 
until  reduced  to  less  than  one  ball',  strain,  and 
when  cold,  put  the  jelly  into  a  stew-pan  with 
the  whites  of  4  eggs  well  beaten,  a  large  bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  3  blades  of  mace  (in  shreds), 
a  teaspoonful  of  white  peppercipni*,  and  salt, 
q.  s, ;  keep  it  well  stirred  until  pretty  hot, 
then  let  it  gently  simmer  for  about  lo  minutes, 
and,  after  settling,  pass  it  through  a  jelly-bag 
till  quite  clear.  After  cooling  a  little,  it  is  fit 
for  use  J  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  cool  and  be 
at  any  time  remelted.  French  cooks  commoiily 
flavour  it  with  tarragon-vinegar,  added  after 
clarification. 

Uses,  (J-c.  "  Cold  poultry,  game,  fish,  plovers' 
eggs,  truffles,  and  various  dressed  vegetablis, 
with  many  other  things  often  elaborately  pre- 
pared, and  highly  ornamental,  are  moulded,  and 
served  in  it,  especially  at  large  d(5jeuners  and 
similar  repasts.  It  is  also  much  used  to  deco- 
rate raised  pies  and  hams,  and  for  many  other 
purposes."' 

ASFIRATOK.  An  apparatus  for  drawing 
a  stream  of  air  through  a  tube  or  other  vessel. 
There  ai'e  several  forms  of  aspirator;  that 
invented  by  Brunner  is  perhaps  one  of  tho 
most  convenient.  It  consists  of  two  equal 
cylindrical  vessels  placed  one  above  the  other, 
and  communicating  by  tubes  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed,  so  that  when  the  water  has 
run  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  vessel,  the 
apparatus  turning  for  the  purpose  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis  may  be  inverted  so  as  to  bring 
the  empty  vessel  to  the  bottom  and  the  full 
one  to  the  top ;  the  water  may  then  again 
be  made  to  flow  without  the  trouble  of  re- 
filling.    See  AiB,  Analysis  of. 

ASS  (ass).  Syn.  As'iNHs,  L. ;  Ane  (4ne), 
Fr. ;  EsEL,  Ger.  The  e'quus  as'inus  (Linn.),  a 
well-known  animal  found  almost  everywhere. 
ASSAFCETIDA.  [L.  and  Eng.]  Si/n.  ASSA- 
fetida.  Devil's  dung,  Eng. ;  Assafoeiida 
GUMMI,  L. ;  Stinkasand,  Stinkendee  asand, 
Teufels-dkeck,  Ger.    A  gum  resin  exuded 

1  \Ti3S  Acton''  'Modern  Cookery;'  Lonsnians,  1860, 
p.  10*. 
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from  the  excised  root  of  narthex  assafostida 
(B.  P.) ;  ivomferula  assafaetida,  and  probably 
from  ferula  Persica.  It  yields  its  virtues  to 
alcohol,  and  forms  a  clear  tincture,  which 
becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  is 
imported  into  Europe  from  Persia,  vi^  Bombay, 
in  cases,  mats,  and  casks. 

Comp.  Assafostida  contains  from  4  to  5J  of 
a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  and  from  50  to  60^  of 
resin  of  a  whitish  colour,  turning  rose-red  and 
reddish-brown  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
giving  a  greenish  solution  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Brande  resolved  this  resin 
into  two  others— one  soluble  in  ether  j  the 
other  insoluble  in  that  menstruum. 

Par.  The  assafcetida  of  the  shops  is  generally 
in  masses  of  a  whitish,  reddish,  or  violet  hue, 
formed  principally  of  adhering  tears  or  grains, 
possesses  a  peculiar  foetid,  alliaceous  od6ur, 
and  forms  an  emulsion  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions. Hot  sulphuric  acid  blackens  it  and 
forms  a  dark  blood-red  liquid,  sulphurous 
fumes  being  evolved.  This  solution  diluted 
with  water,  and  then  saturated  with  potassa, 
has  a  blue  colour,  which  is  most  visible  by  re- 
flected light.  Digested  first  in  alcohol,  and 
afterwards  in  weak  spirit-and-water,  the  resi- 
duum should  not  exceed  IBg.  Sp.  gr.  1'325 
to  1'330.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
inferior  gums,  and  with  chalk,  clay,  sand,  &c. 
The  purest  and  best  is  that  which  is  clear,  of 
a  more  or  less  pale-red  colour,  full  of  white 
tears,  and  very  foetid. 

Prop.,  Uses,  Sfc.  Assafcetida  is  stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  emmenagogue,  expectorant, 
aphrodisiac,  and  anthelmintic,  and>is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  foetid  gum-resins.  It  is 
administered  with  advantage  in  several  uterine 
diseases,  hysteria,  chorea,  flatulent  colic, 
hooping-cough,  infantile  convulsions,  spas- 
modic asthma,  and  some  other  affections  of  a 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  character. — Dose,  5 
or  6  to  30  gr. ;  in  pills,  or  preferably  made 
into  an  emulsion;  as  an  enema,  2  dr.,  with 
warm  water,  q.  s. — Dose  for  Animals.  Similar 
to  Assafcetida.  Some  oriental  nations  esteem 
t  highly  as  a  condiment.  The  Brahmins  use 
it  against  flatulence,  and  to  correct  the  cold- 
ness of  their  vegetable  food.  In  Persia  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  eaten  as  salad ;  and  the 
root,  after  being  roasted.  In  eooTcei-y  it  is 
now  frequently  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
garlic.  "  I  am  assured  by  an  experienced 
gastronome  that  the  finest  relish  which  a 
beef-steak  can  possess  may  be  communicated 
by"  (slightly)  "  rubbing  the  gridiron  on  which 
the  steak  is  to  be  cooked  with  assafcetida."' 
ASSAFCETIDA,  PEEPAEED.      As  Ammo- 

NIAOUM,  PEEPAEED. 

ASSAMAE.  A  substance  described  ;  by 
Eeichenbach,  and  found  by  him  in  the  crust 
of  bread.  It  possesses  the  faculty  of  retarding 
tissue  metamorphosis. 

ASSAY' (-sa).  Syn.  EsSAl  (a»e.,  asaie),  Fr. 
PEiiPUNfl,  &c.,  Ger.     Literally,  a  'trial'  or 

1  p.  rfira,  'Mat.  Meil.  !t  Tlierap.,'  4th  ed.,  iii,  177. 


examination.  In  chemistry,  the  determination, 
by  any  chemical  means,  of  the  richness  of  a 
substance  in  its  essential  material  or  more 
valuable  ingredient  j  more  particularly  applied 
to  quantitative  analyses  of  the  commercial 
alkalies,  bleaching-powder,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, ores,  and  other  like  articles  that  are 
employed  on  the  large  scale.  \n.iocimacy  and 
metalhi/rgi)  the  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  metal  in  any  ore,  alloy,  or  other  metallic 
compound,  particularly  in  the  '  dry  way,'  or  by 
the  process  of  cupellation ;  and  more  especially 
of  the  quantity  of  pure  gold,  or  pure  silver, 
contained  in  coin,  bullion,  and  the  commercial 
alloys  and  ores  of  these  metals.  The  substance 
assayed*.     See  Ass atikg  ,  &c. 

ASSAY'ING.  Sy».  Assat',Doc'imaot  (dos'-) 
DoCIMAS'tIO  ABTj  COTTPELLAIIOir,  Fr. ;  As- 
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a.  a,  Rollers  on  which  the  furnace  rests. 

b.  Ash-pit. 

c.  One  of  the  asli-pit  dampers. 

d.  Grate  supporting  the  muffle-plate. 

e.  Muffle  containing  the  cupels. 

/,  The  mouth-plate,  upon  which,  during  use,  is  piled 
ignited  pieces  of  charcoal,  by  which  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace  is  closed,  and  heated  air  made  to  pass 
over  the  cupels. 

h.  Interior  of  furnace  containing  charcoaL 

i,  i.  Walls  of  the  furnace. 

k.  Moveable  chimney  for  regulating  the  draught. 

TEEIBEN  ATJF  BEE  OAPEILE,  Ger.  The  art  of 
assay,  or  of  determining  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  in  ores  and  alloys  of  these  metals, 
in  the  'dry  way,'  or  by  cupellation.  It  differs 
from  chemical  analysis  in  merely  furnishing 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  contained 
in  the  sample  examined ;  instead  of  the  nature 
and  proportions  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  compound,  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

Materials,  Appwr.,  S^c.  These  are — furnace, 
mufile,  cupels,  charcoal,  &c.,  all  of  which  must 
be  provided  and  properly  arranged  for  use 
before  an  assay  can  be  made : — 

The  PUE'NACB  employed  at  the  Royal  Mint 
and  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London,  is  figured  in 
section  in  the  above ^^.,  and  has  the  following 
dimensions : — Total  height,  24  feet ;  from  the 
bottom  to  the  grate,  6  inches ;  grate,  muffle- 
plate,  and  bed  of  loam  that  covers  it,  3  inches ; 
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•pace  between  the  grate  and  the  bottom  of  tbe 
funnel  or  chimney,  21i  inches;  funnel,  6 
inches.  A  furnace  of  any  other  shape  and 
size  may  be  employed,  provided  it  affords  a 
sufficient  hent,  and  allows  of  tbe  easy  intro- 
duction of  tbe  mulBo. 

Tlie  mu?f'lb  (mtif'l)  is  a  vessel  made  of 
clay  (seec'^r.),  and  furnished  with  an  opening 
to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  cupels,  and 


the  complete  inspection  of  the  process.  It  is 
placed  on  tbe  muffle-plate  (see  above),  by  which 
it  is  introduced  into  the  furnace. 

Tbe  cn'pBii  (Icu'-pBl)  is  a  small,  porous, 
shallow  crucible,  usually  made  of  bone  ashes  or 
burnt  horn.  The  powder  (slightly  moistened 
with  water)  is  placed  in  a  circular  steel 
mould,  and  after  being  pressed  down  tight,  is 
finished  off  with  a  rammer  having  a  convex 
face  of  polished  steel,  which  is  forcibly  struck 
with  a  mallet,  until  tbe  mass  becomes  suffi- 
ciently hard  and  adherent.  The  newly  formed 
cupel  is  tlien  carefully  removed  and  exposed 
in  the  air  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to 
dry.  Fig.  1  represents  a  cupel  in  section,  and 
fig.  2  the  tongs  used  for  charging  it.  The  best 
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weight  for  cupels  ranges  between  180  and 
200  gr.  Those  used  at  the  Royal  Mint  are 
made  of  the  calcined  cores  of  ox-horns. 

iVoo.  of  Ass.  The  muffle,  with  tbe  cupels 
properly  arranged  on  the  'muffle-plate,'  is 
placed  in  the  furnace,  and  the  charcoal  added 
and  lighted  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  few 
ignited  pieces  thrown  on  last.  After  tbe  cupels 
have  been  exposed  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
have  become  white-hot,  the  lead  (see  below)  is 
put  into  them  by  means  of  tbe  tongs.  As  soon 
as  this  becomes  bright  red  and  '  circulating,! 
as  it  is  called,  the  specimen  for  assay,  wrapped 
in  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  lend-foil,  is  added. 
The  fire  is  now  kept  up  strongly  until  the 
metal  enters  the  lead  and  circulates  well,  when 
the  heat,  slightly  diminished,  is  so  regulated 
that  the  a.ssay  appears  convex  and  more 
glowing  than  the  cupel  itself,  whilst  the 
'  undulations  '  circulate  in  all  directions,  and 
the  middle  of  tbe  metal  appears  smooth,  with 
a  margin  of  litharge  which  is  freely  absorbed 
by  the  cupel.  When  the  metal  becomes  bright 
and  sliining,  or,  in  technical  language,  begins 
to  '  lighten,'  and  prismatic  hncs  suddenly  flash 
across  the  globules,  and  undulate  and  cross 
cich  other,  followed  by  tbe  metal  becoming 


very  brilliant  and  clear,  and  at  length  fixed 
and  solid  (calkJ  the  •  brightening  '),  the  sepa- 
ration is  ended  and  tbe  process  complete.  The 
cupels  are  then  drawn  to  the  mouth  of  tbe 
muffle,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  When 
quite  cold,  tbe  resulting  '  button,'  if  of  silver, 
is  removed  by  the  pliers  or  tongs  from  the 
cupel,  and  after  being  flattened  on  a  small 
anvil  of  polished  steel,  with  a  polished  steel 
hammer,  to  detach  adhering  oxide  of  lead,  and 
cleaned  with  a  small  hard  brush,  is  very  accu- 
rately weighed.  The  weight  is  that  of  the 
pure  silver ;  and  tbe  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  alloy  before  cupellation,  and 
that  of  the  button  of  pure  metal,  represents 
the  proportion  of  alloy  in  the  sample  examined. 
(See  below.)  In  tbe  ease  of  gold,  the  '  but- 
ton '  has  to  undergo  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions of  quartation,  parting,  and  annealing, 
before  it  ia  weighed,  as  described  onder  that 
metal. 

Asaayer's  meightt,  i(c.  The  materials  used 
in  assaying  are  accurately  weighed  in  a  balance 
of  tbe  most  susceptible  description ;  and  the 
weights  are  given  in  terms  of  tbe  '  notation ' 
employed  by  assayers.  The  '  fineness,'  •  rich- 
ness,' or  'degree  of  purity'  of  gold  is  ex- 
pressed in  carats.  Pure  gold  is  spoken  of  as 
2%  carats  fine;  and  any  other  sample  con- 
taining in  21  parts  only  12,  18,  22,  &c.,  parts 
of  pure  gold,  is  said  to  be  of  as  many  carats 
fine.  Every  carat  is  nominally  divided  into 
4  '  assay-grains,'  each  assay-grain  into  '  quar- 
ters,' and  each  quarter  into  '  eighths ' 
(=  j^  carat),  giving  768  "  reports  "  for  gold. 
On  this  system  fractional  alloys  are  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  of  so  many  'carats  and 
thirty-seconds  fine.'  The  real  quantity  taken 
for  assay,  technically  termed  the  'assay- 
pound,'  is,  however,  very  small,  generally 
either  12  gr.  or  6  gr.,  which  makes  each 
assayer's  eighth-grain,  or  "report,"  equal  to 
either  tbe  -^  or  jij  gr.  Troy,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  nominal  assayer's  gold  carat 
is  12  gr.  The  "  journey- weight  of  gold  "  is 
15  lbs.  Troy  (=701  sovereigns  =  1402  half- 
sovereigns). 

The  '  fineness,'  '  richness,'  or  '  purity  '  uf 
silver  was  formei'ly  expressed  in  penny- 
weights ;  but  is  now  generally  reckoned  in 
lOOOths,  which  admits  of  greater  accuracy. 
Pure  silver  was  said  to  be  silver  of  12  penny- 
weights." If  it  contained  1,  2,  or  3  parts  of 
alloy,  it  was  termed  "  silver  of  11, 10,  or  9 
pennyweights,"  as  the  case  might  be.  Every 
assayer's  pennyweight  was  nominally  divided 
into  24  gr.,  and  hence  gave  288  fine  grains,  or 
'  reports,'  for  silver.  The  fineness  of  speci- 
mens containing  odd  grains  was  given  in 
pennyweights  and  fine  grains.  The  'assay- 
pound  '  for  silver,  on  this  system,  may  be  24 
Troy  gr.,  when  2  real  grains  are  equal  to  1 
'fine  pennyweight,'  and  ^  real  gr.  equal  to  1 
'  fine-grain.'  In  the  decimal  method  pure 
silver  is  =  1000.  The  usual  weight  of  silver 
taken  for  the  '  assay-pound,'  when  the  fine- 
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ness  is  reckoned  in  lOOOths,  ia  20  Troy  gr., 
every  real  grain  of  which  represents  iggf,th 
of  fineness;  and  so  on  of  smaller  divisions. 
The  mint  "journeyweight  of  silver  "  is  60  lbs. 
Troy  (  =  3920  shillings,  or  a  like  value  in  other 
denominations). 

Satio.  Cnpellation,  which  is  the  distinctive 
and  most  important  operation  in  assaying 
gold  and  silver,  is  founded  upon  the  feeble 
affinity  which  these  metals  have  for  oxygen, 
in  comparison  with  copper,  tin,  and  other 
cheaper  metals;  and  on  the  tendency  which 
these  latter  metals  have  to  oxidise  rapidly  in 
contact  with  lead  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
to  sink  with  it  into  any  porous  earthen  vessel, 
in  a  thin,  glassy  or  vitriform  state.  The  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  success  of  the  process, 
and  which  are  found  in  the  precious  metnls,  are 
— that  "  the  metal  from  which  we  wish  to  part 
the  oxides  must  not  be  volatile;"  and  that 
"  it  should  also  melt  and  form  a  button  at  the 
heat  of  cupellation ;  for  otherwise  it  would 
continue  disseminated,  attached  to  the  portion 
of  oxide  spread  over  the  cupel,  and  incapable 
of  being  collected."' 

Concluding  SemarJ!S.  The  art  of  assaying 
requires  very  great  care,  skill,  and  experience, 
for  its  due  exercise ;  and  from  the  costliness  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  their  general  employ- 
ment for  coin,  jeweh'v,  plate,  &c.,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  both  to  individuals  and 
governments.  Such  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  operation  of  cupellation  that,  without  the 
requisites  alluded  to,  it  is  more  likely  to  fail 
than  to  give  reliable  results.  An  assay  is 
thought  to  be  good  when  the '  button'  or  'bead' 
separates  readily  from  the  cupel  has  a  round 
form,  with  a  brilliant  upper  surface,  and  the 
lower  one  granular  and  of  a  dead  metallic 
lustre.  When  the  upper  surface  is  '  dead '  and 
'  flat,'  too  much  heat  has  been  employed ;  and 
in  the  case  of  silver,  some  of  the  metal  may 
have  been  lost  by  fuming  or  absorption.  When 
the  bead  adheres  to  the  cupel,  or  is  spongy, 
variegated,  or  has  scales  of  litharge  still  ad- 
hering to  it,  either  too  little  heat  has  been 
used,  or  the  process  has  been  stopped  before 
the  assay  was  complete.  The  remedy  is  re- 
exposure  to  heat  in  the  cupel,  adding  a  little 
powdered  charcoal  or  a  few  small  pieces  of 
paper,  and  continuing  the  heat  until  the  metal 
'brightens'  and  'circulates'  freely.  The  lead 
employed  must  be  absolutely  pure,  or  that  tech- 
nically called  'poor  lead;'  and,  for  this  purpose, 
is  commonly  prepared bythe  reduction  of  refined 
litharge  mixed  with  some  carbonaceous  matter, 
by  heat ;  but,  according  to  the  late  T.  H. 
Henry,  "lead  reduced  from  the  litharge  of 
commerce  usually  contains  from  10  to  15  dwt. 
of  silver  per  ton."  These  remarks  apply 
equally  to  gold  and  silver. 

The  process  of  assaying  by  the  cupel,  how- 
ever skilfully  conducted,  gives  much  less  accu- 
rate  results,  especially  with   silver,  than  the 
method   of   chemical  analysis,   often   termed 
1  Ure'3  '  Dirt,  of  Arts,  M.,  &  M.,'  5tli  ed.,  i,  2U. 


'humid '  or  '  volumetrical  assay ;'  whilst  it  is, 
in  all  cases,  much  more  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive, and  with  compounds  containing  only 
small  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  is  not 
to  be  depended  on.  See  Gold.  Silvek;  also 
Cabat,  Cupellation,  Parting,  Liquation, 
QuABTATiON,  REPINING,  &c.  (and  helow)? 

Assay  of  the  Touch.  The  fineness  of  jewel- 
BT,  and  of  small  quantities  of  gold  which  it 
is  either  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  assay 
according  to  the  usual  method,  is  generally 
determined  by  means  of  touch-needles  and 
touch-stones.  The  former  are  made  in  sets, 
containing  gold  of  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, and  differently  alloyed  with  copper  and 
silver.  The  latter  are  usually  of  black  basalt ; 
but  pieces  of  good  black  pottery  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  The  mode  of  using  them 
is  to  mark  the  stone  with  the  sample  under 
examination,  and  to  compare  its  appearance, 
hardness,  colour,  &c.,  with  that  produced  by 
one  or  more  of  the  needles.  When  the  two 
are  similar,  the  quality  or  '  fineness  '  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same.  The  marks  are  then 
further  examined  by  heating  the  '  touch-stone ' 
to  redness,  and  moistening  the  strokes  with 
aquafortis, when  the  appearance  resulting  from 
oxidation,  &c.,  differ  according  to  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  alloy.  A  nearly  similar 
method  is  sometimes  adopted  with  siiveb; 
but  the  characteristics  are  scarcely  so  distinct 
with  the  metal.     (See  above.) 

Hu'mid  Assaying,  Humid  Assay.  Terms 
applied  to  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  ores  and  alloys  in  the  moist 
way,  more  especially  by  the  method  known  as 
volumetrical   analysis.     See   Gold   (Estim.), 

SiLTEE     (Estim.),    VOLUMETBIOAL   AifALTSIS, 

ASSIMILA'TION.  [Eng.  Fr.]  Syn.  Assi- 
mila'tio,  L.;  Aneigung,  Veeahnlichung, 
&c.,  Ger.  In  physiology,  the  conversion  of 
food  into  nutriment,  and  finally  into  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  the  bodies  of  animals 
and  plants  ;  the  function  of  nutrition. 

ASTHENIC.  Syn.  Asthen'icus,  L^;  As- 
thenique,  DfiBILB,  Fr. ;  SCHWACH,  Ger. 
Weak;  debilitated.  In  paiJwlogy,  &n  eyitXikt 
of  diseases  (asthen'ic  diseases)  accompanied 
by  great  and  .well-marked  debility. 

ASTHEH'OPY.  Syn.  Abtheno'pia,  L.  In 
pathology,  incapacity  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on 
near  or  small  objects  for  any  length  of  time 
without  confusion  of  vision.  The  common 
causes  are  over-exertion  of  the  eyes,  particu- 
larly by  artificial  light,  or  by  a  very  brilliant 
one,  or  during  convalescence ;  congestion  of 
the  ocular  vessels ;  debilitating  discharges  or 
indulgences;  and  general  nervous  debility, 
however  produced.  It  "  appears  to  consist  in 
weakness  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  eye  is 
adjusted  for  the  vision  of  near  objects ;"  and 

2  Those  desirous  of  further  information  on  the  subject 
than  that  contained  in  tliis  work,  are  referred  to  Mitcliell's 
'  Manual  of  AsBaying,'  and  to  tlie  various  memoirs  of 
Qay-LuBsac,  Cliauuet,  i)'Arcet,Tillet,  Brande,  Ure,  Henry, 
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along  with  this  "  there  is  an  irritable  state  of 
the  retina,  connected  in  some  manner  with  a 
tendency  to  intiriial  congestion  of  the  eyes."' 
The  treatment  mny  consist  of  rest  to  the  eyes, 
and  ablution  of  thcui  in  cold  water,  with  such 
other  eflbrts  to  restore  their  tone  and  the 
general  health  as  are  noticed  under  Amau- 
Boats.  The  prospect  of  complete  cure,  when 
the  cuuse  is  not  removable,  is  unfavorable ; 
but  even  when  confirmed  the  disease  is  not 
likely  to  end  in  blindness.  The  use  of  convex 
spectacles  of  very  low  power  will  generally  be 
found  sorvicoable.  See  Eye,  Spbctaclbs, 
Vision,  &e. 

ASTH'MA  (&8t'u.&2).  [Eng,,  Ger.,  h.,  Gr.] 
Si/it.  AsTnidE,  Fr. ;  Enodbustigkeit,  Ger. 
In  pathologg,  a  well-known  disease  coming  on 
by  fits,  and  charactei'isod  by  shortneHH  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  aecompnnied  by  a  wheezing 
sound,  cough,  stricture  and  tightness  of  the 
chest,  with  other  like  symptoms.  These 
gradually  increase  until  the  patient  can  no 
longer  remain  in  a  recumbent  position,  being, 
as  it  were,  threatened  with  immediate  suffoca- 
tion ;  and  they  generally  terminate,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  in  copious  expectoration. 
The  attack  usually  commences  towards  evening, 
and  the  sylnptoms  increase  in  urgency  during 
the  night — often  occurring  suildeuly  after  the 
flr»t  sleep — until  at  length,  on  the  approach  of 
morning,  u  remission  takes  place,  and,  in  all 
probaliility,  the  patient. worn  out  and  exhausted, 
tails  into  a  sound  sleep.  On  awaking  in  the 
morning  he  still  feels  the  'tightness'  at  the 
chest,  breathes  with  some  difficulty,  which  is 
increased  by  moving,  and  cannot  lie  in  bed 
unless  his  head  and  shoulders  are  greatly 
raised.  After  a  repetition  of  tl)e  fits  for  some 
nights,  they  at  length  moderate,  and  after 
more  considerable  remissions,  pass  ofF  at  last, 
leaving  the  patient  in  his  usual  state  of  health 
for  a  time,  or  until  Iresh  exciting  causes  pro- 
duce a  return  of  the  disease.  For  an  evening 
or  two  previous  to  the  fit  the  patient  gene- 
rally feels  drowsy,  indolent,  and  low-spirited, 
and  experiences  a  sensation  of  fulness  about 
the  stoinaeli,  with  headache,  general  uneasi- 
ness, and  indigestion — these  are  the  premo- 
nitory sjniptonis. 

Asthma  is  principally  confined  to  the  later 
periods  of  life,  and  appears  in  many  cases  to 
be  hereditary.  It  is  generally  severest  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  or  in  the  foggy  or  damp  or 
windy  weather  of  winter.  The  fits  vary  in 
duration  from  two  to  several  hours.  Some- 
times copious  expectoration  commences  early, 
which  has  led  to  the  division  of  asthma,  by 
nosologists,  into  two  kinds — dry,  nervous,  or 
(■pasraodio  asthma  (asthma  sic'CUM,  L.)  and 
humid  a.  (a.  Htr'MlDUM,  L.). 

The  exciting  causes  of  asthma  are  exposure 
to  Buddeu  changes  of  temperature,  particularly 

»  T.  W.  Jonn, ' DefecU  oi  Bight;'  Lnnd.,  1858 ;  p.  82, 
*  Attli'nta  (with  th  IqIIt  Bounded),  aa  given  by  Knowlefl, 
ii  difllcultly  pronounceable,  nnd  19  iiou-  obsolete. 


from  heat  to  cold;  unwholesome  effluvia,  hard 
drinking,  heavv  meals,  indieiestion,  violent  ex- 
ercise, and  cold,  damp,  foggy,  and  sometimes 
windy  weather. 

Treatm.  A  dry,  warm,  and  airy  sitnation  as 
a  residence  should,  if  possible,  be  sought.  The 
use  of  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  tepid  or  warm 
bathing  is  also  advantageous.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  regular  by  mild  aperients,  and 
the  stomach  preserved  in  order  by  the  adoption 
of  a  light  and  wholesome  diet;  particularly 
avoiding  excess  in  either  eating  or  drinking. 
The  severity  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  generally 
lessened  by  adopting  the  sitting  posture,  and 
inhaling  the  vapour  of  hot  water  or  of  an 
infusion  of  chamomile.  Small  doses  of  cam- 
phor, ether,  and  opium,  frequently  repeated, 
may  also  be  tried.  The  inhalation  of  the 
vapour  of  a  little  tar  liquefied  by  heat  is  said 
to  often  produce  considerable  relief.  The 
fumes  arising  from  the  slow  combustion  of 
porous  paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and 
dried,  have  also  been  recommended.  "The 
fumes  of  a  piece  as  big  as  one's  hand  being 
placed  on  nn  earthenware  plate,  and  ignited, 
presently  become  sensible  throughout  the 
room ;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  their 
infiuence  in  many  cases  is  rendered  evident, 
in  clearing  the  passages  and  gradually  open- 
ing the  air  tubes."  "  Of  calming  vapours  that 
of  chloroform  is,  however,  the  one  likely,  in 
respect  of  its  soothing  power,  to  supersede  all 
others.  Inspired  in  moderate  quantity,  far 
less  than  is  requisite  to  produce  general  in- 
sensibility, it  has  been  found  of  singular  effi- 
cacy in  allaying,  at  once,  the  spasmodic  distress 
of  an  asthma-fit.  But  it  is  a  remedy  too 
potent  and  subtle  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
discretion  of  the  patient  himself."  (Dr 
Watson) ;  unless,  indeed,  he  well  understands 
its  properties  and  nature,  and  has  some  friend 
near  him  to  restrain  his  using  it  too  freely — a 
thing  he  is,  unfortunately,  often  tempted,  by 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  to  do.  "  Bleed- 
ing is  an  imprudent  operation  in  every  species 
of  asthma"  (Dr  Bree);  and  has  often  proved 
highly  injurions,  especially  in  elderly  persona 
It  is  only  in  full  plethoric  habits,  or  when 
the  paroxysms  are  very  severe,  and  attended 
with  signs  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  and 
brain,  indicated  by  lividity  of  the  countenance, 
stupor,  extreme  dyspnoea,  &c.,  that  blood 
should  be  taken  ;  and  then  only  by  'cupping' 
between  the  shoulders,  or  by  leeches  to  the 
chest.  Emetics  and  active  purgatives  must 
also  be  avoided  during  the  paroxysm ;  at  which 
time  costiveness  may  be  best  removed  by  an 
aperient  clyster  containing  assafcetida.  At 
other  times,  emetics  (of  ipecacuanha)  and 
diaphoretics,  followed  by  mild  purgatives,  mny 
be  administered  with  advantage;  indeed,  an 
emetic,  taken  a  few  hours  before  an  impending 
fit,  will  frequently  prevent  its  accession.  Dys- 
peptic symptoms  must  be  treated  in  the  nsnal 
manner.  "  Chalk  and  opium  will  astonish  the 
asthmatic,  by  the  exceUenie  of  their  effects 
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when  the  irritation  proceeds  from  dyspepsia 
of  the  first  passages  only."  (Dr  Bree.)  The 
same  authority  also  states  that  vinegar, 
separately  administered,  counteracts  the  flatu- 
lence and  distension  of  the  stomach. 

Various  other  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended for  asthma;  among  which  are  the 
smoking  of  tobacco  and  stramonium.  In  using 
the  latter  herb,  the  root  and  lower  parts  of 
the  stem  are  chopped  up  and  placed  in  the 
bowl  of  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  and  a  few 
whiffs  are  occasionally  taken.  Drinking  at 
the  same  time  should  be  avoided.  Lately 
lolelia  inflaia  (Indian  tobacco)  has  been  highly 
extolled  in  asthma,  in  doses  of — tincture,  20 
or  30  drops,  to  2  teaspoonf  uls — powder,  5  to 
15  or  20  gr.  j  taken  at  the  commencement  or 
shortly  before  the  accession  of  the  fit,  and 
repeated  after  the  interval  of  an  hour,  if 
nausea  or  expectoration  does  not  intervene. 
Sir  John  Floyer  is  said  to  have  been  cured  of 
an  asthma  of  60  years'  standing,  at  the  age  of 
80,  by  the  constant  use  of  very  strong  coffee. 
Sir  John  Pringle  adopted  the  same  remedy 
with  great  success.  He  remarks,  "  One  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  I  have  observed  of  that 
liquor  (coffee),  confirming  what  you  have  said 
of  its  sedative  powers.  It  is  the  best  abater 
of  periodic  asthma  which  I  have  seen.  The 
coffee  used  ought  to  be  the  best  Mocha,  newly 
burnt,  and  made  very  strong  immediately  after 
grinding  it.  I  commonly  order  an  ounce  for 
one  dish,  which  is  to  be  repeated  with  fresh 
coffee  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half 
an  hour ;  and  which  I  direct  to  be  taken  with- 
out milk  or  sugar."  ' 

Very  recently  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  datura 
tatula,  Linn. — a  peculiar  species  of  stramo- 
nium— have  been  prepared  by  Messrs  Savory 
and  Moore ;  and  are  strongly  recommended  by 
Drs  Watson,  Latham,  Fergusson,  and  many 
other  physicians  of  eminence,  as  the  very  best 
remedy  yet  introduced  for  asthma. 

A  change  of  diet  and  habits,  and  particu- 
larly a  change  of  residence,  will  often  produce 
a  marked  improvement  in  asthmatic  patients, 
and  even  effect  a  care,  when  medicines  have 
failed.  The  use  of  bark  and  bitters,  or  mild 
chalybeate  tonics  (when  not  contra-indicated), 
tends  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system,  and 
may  be  adopted,  in  nearly  all  cases,  with  per- 
fect safety.  See  Bath,  aid  (Compressed), 
CiaAES,  Datuea,  &e. 

Treatment  for  Sorses.  Ether  and  bella- 
donna ;  chlorodyue ;  inhalation  of  chloroform  j 
or  amyl  nitrite ;  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphine  or  atropine j  arsenic;  and  regular 
digestible  diet. 

Asthma,  Grind'er's.    See  Meianobis. 

ASTHMA  CURE.  1.  (Dr  Aubr^e,  Ferte 
Vidame,  Euro  et  Loire,  France.)  Decoction 
of  senega  (10  parts  of  the  root),  250  parts; 
iodide  of  potiissium,  50  parts;  extract  of  opiuiu, 
4 parts;  simple  syrup, 500  parts ;  weak  spirit, 

' '  Letter  to  Dr  Percival.' 


200  parts.  Coloured  with  some  cochineal 
tincture.    (Hager.) 

According  to  a  later  analysis  by  Sehroppel, 
this  remedy  is  thus  composed: — Iodide  of 
potassium,  9  parts;  French  lactucarium,  1 
part;  water,  288  parts;  simple  syrup,  48 
parts ;  chloric  ether,  14  part. 

2.  (Kubale,  Klitschdorf,  near  Bunzlau.) 
This  is  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  sugar  in  water, 
strongly  coloured  with  a  cochineal  tincture 
containing  alum.  It  is  supplied  in  six  bottles, 
numbered  1  to  6,  No.  1  being  the  weakest, 
and  No.  6  the  strongest  in  the  iodide  and 
bromide.  In  No.  3,  for  example,  we  found : — 
Iodide  of  potassium,  5  grms. ;  sugar,  2 J  grms. ; 
alum,  J  grm. ;  cochineal  colouring  matter,  4 
grm. ;  water,  200  grms.     (Hager.) 

ASTHMA  TEA  (Dr  Orlein).  Recommended 
for  difficulty  of  breathing,  dry  coughs,  loss  of 
sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.  Liquorice,  8  parts ; 
marshmallow  root,  6  parts ;  Iceland  moss,  5 
parts ;  a  sort  of  huckhean,  2  parts ;  horehound, 
2  parts.     (Schadler  and  Selle.) 

ASTHMATIC  PASTILLES  (S.  Kittel's,  now 
Daniel  White  &  Co.,  New  York).  Set  fire  to 
the  pastilles  and  inhale  the  smoke.  An 
analysis  found  in  100  parts: — Nitrate  of 
potash,  20"1  parts;  impure  resin  of  scam- 
moiiy,  3'5  parts ;  gum  and  sugar,  35*  parts ; 
charcoal,  plant-stems,  and  leaves,  40'7  parts. 
(Dr  Fleck.) 

ASTEIH'GENT  (-triuje'-).  [Eng.,  Pr.]  Syn. 

ASIEIB'GEKS,  L.  ;  ZUSAMMENZIEHEND,  Ger. 
That  straitens  or  causes  wrinkling  or  con- 
striction. In  pharmacology,  an  epithet  of 
substances  or  agents  (astein'obuts  ;  astein- 
GEN'iia,  L.)  which  constrict  animal  fibre  and 
coagulate  albuminous  fluids,  and  thereby  ob- 
viate relaxation  and  check  excessive  secretion 
or  discharges.  In  modern  use,  the  word,  both 
as  an  adj.  and  subst.,  is  chiefly  applied  to 
internal  remedies,  those  of  a  like  character, 
employed  externally,  being  usually  termed 
'styptics,'  '  desiccants,' &c. 

The  principal  astringents  are — alcohol,  alum, 
chalybeates  (generally),  sulphate  of  copper, 
sulphate  and  perchloride  of  iron,  acetate  and 
diacetate  of  lead,  lime,  bichloride  of  mercury, 
nitrate  of  silver,  vegetable  astringents  (see 
below),  acetate,  carbonate,  chloride,  oxide,  and 
sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.  See  Desiccants,  Styp- 
tics, Tonics,  &c. 

Astringents,  Min'eral.      See   Asteingent 


Astringents,  Veg'etable.  Of  these  the 
principal  are — alkanet,  bistort,  catechu,  the 
cinchona  barks  and  their  alkaloids,  dragon's 
blood,  French  or  red  rose,  galls,  kino,  logwood, 
mastiche,  oak-bark,  red  sanders  wood,  rhatany, 
tormentil,  tannic  acid,  gallic  acid,  and  areca 
nut.    (See  above.) 

Astringent  Prin'ciple.  A  term  formerly 
restricted  to  tannin ;  but  now  commonly 
applied  to  the  astringent  matter  of  any  vege- 
table. 
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ATUOlfETES.  Sgn.  Atuidom'strb;  At- 
HOm'etbitu,  &c.,  L.  ;  Atjiom^ibe,  &c.,  Fr. 
In  chemutiy  and  meteorology,  an  instrnmept 
for  measuring  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a 
humiil  surface.  It  18  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion, and  possesses  some  practical  value.  It 
consists  of  a  long  glass  graduated  tube  divided 
into  incben,  having  attached  to  the  bottom  a 
hollow  liall  made  of  porous  earthenware, 
similar  to  that  used  in  water  bottles.  When 
used,  water  is  poured  in  at  the  top  until  it 
rises  to  the  zero  point  of  the  scale.  The  out- 
side of  the  porous  ball  being  always  covered 
with  dew,  the  more  rapidly  the  evaporation 
takes  place,  the  more  quickly  will  the  water 
fall  in  the  tube. 

AT'MOSPHERE  (-fere).  Si/n.  Atmo- 
8PllB"aA,  L.i  ATMOSPnftBE,  Pr.;  Atmosehabb, 
DuNSTKEEia,  Ger.  Primarily,  a  '  vapour- 
sphere  ; '  appr.,  the  assemblage  of  rcspirable 
gas  and  aeritbrm  vapours  which  surround  the 
earth ;  fig.,  any  surrounding  medium  or  in- 
fluence. 

Comp.,  Chem.prop,,  Fur.,  Uses,  Sfo,  See  AiE 
(Atmospheric). 

Mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere : — 

CoLOtTB : — The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
atmosphere  is  bluej  at  considerable  elevations 
this  blue  tint  is  lost,  and  the  sky  appears 
deep  black.  The  prevalence  of  blue  is  re- 
ferred to  the  greater  facility  with  which  the 
blue  and  violet  rays  are  reflected,  whilst  the 
glowing  tints  of  morning  and  evening  are 
conceived  to  arise  from  the  red  rays  possessing 
greater  momeutuui  than  the  other  rays  of  the 
spectrum. 

Density  : — The  density  of  the  atmosphere 
diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
surface,  and  this  is  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
altitude.  Thus,  if  at  a  given  altitude  the 
density  of  the  aii*is  only  one  half  what  it  is 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  twice  that  elevation 
it  possesses  only  one  fourth  that  density.  On 
this  fact  depends  the  application  of  the  baro- 
meter to  the  determination  of  the  elevation 
or  depression  of  any  point  above  or  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  taken  as  a  standard. 

Density  of  the  Atmosphere  at  Different 
Elevations.    By  Prof.  Gbaham. 


Htiuht  above  the  level 

Volume 

Height  of  the  ' 

of  tbe  Sua  in  railes. 

of  Air. 

Barometer. 

0- 

1 

30 

2-705 

2 

15 

511 

4 

7-5 

8115 

8 

3-75 

10-83 

16 

1-875 

13-625 

82 

•9375 

16-23 

64, 

•46875 

Heioht,  4c.  : — If  the  density  of  the  air 
were  uniform  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
l.ie  height  of  the  atmosphere,  measured  by  a 


corresponding  column  of  mercury,  would  be 
barely  5f  miles.  As,  however,  its  density 
decreases  with  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
surface,  its  real  height  must  be  considerably 
greater.  Kepler  found  that  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  atmosphere, 
producing  twilight,  ceases  when  that  himinary 
descends  18  degrees  below  the  horizon,  whence 
it  is  calculated  that  the  atmosphere  caunot 
have  a  greater  altitude  than  45  miles.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  cannot  be  much  less  than  this  sum.  "  With 
a  good  air-pump  air  may  be  rarefied  300  times ; 
supposing  this  to  be  the  utmost  limit  to  which 
rarefaction  can  bo  carried,  the  atmosphere 
would  still  extend  to  an  altitude  of  above  40 
miles."  Whether,  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity 
in  which  its  grosser  properties  are  lost,  it  ex- 
tends indeSnitely  into  space,  was  formerly  a 
subject  of  controversy.  That  its  boundaries 
are  limited,  and  that  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
our  earth  appears  almo-t  certain.  "We  arc 
warranted  in  concluding  that  the  atoms  of  air 
are  not  infinitely  divisible,  and  consequently 
that  the  atmosphere  has  a  limit ;  and  the  limit 
must  be  situated  at  that  height  above  the 
earth  where  the  gravitation  of  the  atoms  is 
just  equal  to  the  force  of  their  repulsion."' 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  mercury  of 
the  barometer  falls  about  one  inch  for  every 
1000  feet  of  elevation. 

Fbessube  : — The  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  shown  by  the  rise  of  water  in 
the  barrel  of  the  common  '  lifting  pump '  and 
the  suspension  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the 
tube  of  the  barometer.  The  last  affords  u 
ready  means  of  determining  the  actual  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  the  column  of  mercury,  and 
the  column  of  air  by  which  it  is  suspended, 
resembling  two  weights  in  equilibrio,  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  same  balance. 
Tbe  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  England,  is  28^6  inches  ( =  about 
33^  feet  of  water) ;  and  as  a  cubic  inch  of 
mercury  weighs  3425-92  gr.,  or  "48956  lb.,  it 
follows  that  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury 
whose  base  is  a  square  inch  is  14'6  Us.  avoir- 
dupois. The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
not  merely  downwards,  but  is  equally  difi'used 
in  all  directions,  and  exerts  a  most  powerful 
effect  in  the  economy  of  organic  beings.  On 
the  surface  of  the  body  of  an  adult  of  ordi- 
nary size  (say  =  15  sq.  feet,  or  2160  inches), 
it  amounts  to  the  enormo'is  weight  of 
31,536  lbs.,  which  is  not  sensible,  only  be- 
cause it  is  balanced  by  the  force  of  the  elastic 
fluids  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Were  this 
equilibrium  to  be  suddenly  destroyed,  the 
consequence  would  be,  cither  that  the  body 
would  be  instantly  torn  to  pieces  with  ex- 
plosive violence,  or  that  it  would  be  crushed 
under  the  overwhelming  weight  that  would 
suddenly  fall  upon  it.  Even  the  comparatively 
slight  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  which 
occur  with  changes  of  wind,  weather,  and 
i  Brande'a  ■  Diet,  of  Lie,  Sci.,  &  Art.' 
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season,  exercise  a  perceptible  effect  on  the 
functions  of  life. 

Mean  pressure  of  the  Atmosphere  at  the  level 
of  the  Sea,  in  different  latitudes,  at  32°  Falir., 
expressed  in  inches  of  mercury. 


Lat. 

Height 
(iuehes). 

Lnt. 

Height 
(inclies). 

Lat. 

Hei<!ht 
(inches). 

0° 
10 
20 
30 

29-930 
29-975 
30-064 
30-108 

40° 
45 
49 
51i 

30-019 
30-000 
29-978 
29-551 

54^° 
60 
64 
67 

29-926 
29-803 
29-606 
29-673 

Tempeeatttee  : — The  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  independently  of  changes  arising 
from  variations  of  latitude  and  season,  di- 
minishes, like  its  density,  with  its  elevation. 
In  general,  every  100  yards  of  ascent  causes 
the  temperature  to  fall  1°  Fahr.  See  AlE 
(Atmospheric),  Epidemics,  Vektiiation,  &c. 

Atmosphere.  In  engineering  and  pneumatics, 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury   at  0° 


Cent,  or  32°  Fahr.,  which  is  76  centimetres  or 
299218  inches  high,  at  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea  in  latitude  45°,  taken  as  a  standard  of  that 
exerted  by  other  elastic  fluids.  In  practice 
this  is  assumed  to  be  15  Ihs.  to  the  square 
inch,  under  a  barometrical  pressure  of  30 
inches.  Thus,  steam  or  air  condensed  so  as  to 
exert  a  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  is  said 
to  be  of  two  atmospheres ;  at  45  lbs.,  of  three 
atmospheres,  &c. 

AT'Om  (-iim)).  Atomic  'Weight,  Atomic 
Theory.  Syn.  At'omub,  L.  ;  Atome,  Fr.  j 
Atom,  Untheilbaee  theilchen,  Ger. 

Atomic  Weight.  When  the  elements  unite 
chemically,  they  invariably  do  so  in  the  propor- 
tions by  weight  represented  by  the  numbers 
attached  to  them  in  the  following  table,  or  in 
multiples  of  these  proportions.  Dalton  ac- 
counted for  this  law  by  supposing  that  the  con- 
stituent particles  of  matter  are  indivisible,  and 
believed  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  place  such 
particles  in  the  balance,  their  relative  weights 
would  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
bers  given   in   the   table.'     In  other  words, 


Name. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 
weijilit. 

Atomic 
volume. 

ALUMINUM    . 

Al 

27-5 

Antimony 

St) 

122 

Ahsbnio  . 

As 

75 

i 

Baeium  . 

B,i 

137 

Bismuth 

Bi 

208 

BOEON      . 

B 

11 

BROMINE       . 

Br 

80 

D 

Cadmium 

Cd 

112 

CO 

Ciesium   . 

Cs 

133 

CALCIUM 

Ca 

40 

CAEBON . 

C 

12 

Cerium     . 

Ce 

92 

CHLORINE 

01 

35-5 

P 

Cheomium 

Cr 

52-5 

COBAIT    . 

Co 

58-8 

COPPER  . 

Ca 

63-5 

Di^ymium 

D 

96 

FLUORINE      . 

F 

19 

D 

Glucinum 

G 

14 

GoiiD 

Au 

196-7 

HYDROGEN     . 

H 

1 

D 

Indium    . 

In 

74 

IODINE   . 

I 

127 

D 

Ieidium  . 

Ir 

198 

IRON 

Fe 

56 

Lanthanum 

L 

92 

LEAD       . 

Pb 

207 

Lithium  . 

Li 

7 

Magnesium     . 

Mg 

24 

MANGANESE . 

Mn 

55 

MERCURY       . 

Hg 

200 

CD 

Molybdenum 
NiOKEI    . 
Niobium  . 
NITROGEN 
Osmium  . 
OXYGEN. 
Palladium 
PHOSPHORUS 
Platinum 
POTASSIUM 
Rhodium 
Rubidium 
Ruthenium 
Selenium 
SILICON . 
SILVER  . 
SODIUM  . 
Steontium 
SULPHUR 
Tantalum 
Tellurium 
I'hallium 
Thorium  . 
Tin 

Titanium 
Tungsten 

USAHIUM 
Vanadium 
Yttrium   . 
ZINC 
Zirconium 


S,viiihol. 

Atfimic 
weiglit. 

Atomic 
volume. 

Mo 

92 

Ni 

58-8 

Nb 

97-6 

N 

14 

D 

Os 

199 

0 

16 

D 

Pd 

106-5 

P 

31 

4 

Pt 

197-4 

K 

39 

Rh 

,104 

Rb 

85-5 

Ru 

104 

Se 

79 

D 

Si 

28-5 

Ag 

108 

Na 

23 

Sr 

87-5 

S 

32 

D 

Ta 

137-5 

Te 

128 

Tl 

204 

Th 

231-5 

Sn 

118 

Ti 

50 

W 

184 

U 

120 

V 

51-2 

Y 

68 

Zn 

65 

cn 

Zr 

90 

the  term  atom^  which  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  drop,og,  indivisible,  is  applied  in  modern 
chemistry  to  the  smallest  quantity  by  weight 
of  an  element    which  is  capable    of   existing 


'  Strictly  spealting,  Dalton,  the  inventor  of  the  Atomic 
Theory,  did  not  adopt  the  precise  numbers  given  in  the 
table,  but  others,  which,  however,  bear  a  very  Bimple 
reiatioQ  to  them. 
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in    R    iheinicBl    conipoimtl,  hydrogen  being 
taken  as  unity. 

Atomic  Volume.  The  volume  or  space 
occupied  by  the  atomic  weigbt<!  of  gases  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  P.,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
80  inches  of  the  bnromrter,  compared  with  that 
occupied  by  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
under  the  same  conditions. 

In  the  for^'going  table  D  represents  one 
volume. 

In  the  same  tnble  the  most  important  ele- 
ments are  distinguislied  by  the  largest  type, 
those  next  in  importance  by  medium  type, 
and  those  of  rare  occurrence,  or  of  which  we 
know  Viut  little,  by  the  smallest  type. 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS.     See  Atom. 

ATONIC.  Si/n.  Aton'icus,  L.  ;  Atonique, 
Fr. ;  Atonisoii,  SoHLArF,  Ger.  Weak;  de- 
bilitated ;  deficient  in  tone  or  strength.  In 
pathology,  applied  to  diseases  or  conditions  of 
the  body  (atonic  diseases  j  atony)  in  which 
debility  is  the  leading  feature.  In  pharma- 
cology, ATOmcs  are  ngriitN  whiih  relax  or 
lower  the  tone  of  the  system. 

AT'ONT.  Sgn.  Ato'nia,  L.;  Atonie,  &o., 
Fr.,  Oer.  In  pathology,  loss  of  tone,  relaxa- 
tion, morbid  diminution  of  vital  energy  or 
power,"  commonly  applied  to  debility  of  any 
kind. 

AT'ROPHT  (-fe).  Syn.  Atbo'phia,  L.  j 
Atbophie,  &c.,  Fr.  j  ATnorniE,  Ger.  In 
pathology,  wasting  or  emnciiition,  with  lo-s 
of  strength,  and  unaccompanied  by  fever  or 
other  sensible  cause;  defective  nutrition; 
decline. 

Classif.,  Causes,  ^c.  It  is  either  local,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  limb  which  is  small,  imperfccily 
developed,  or  withered ;  or  general,  affecting 
the  whole  body.  Gen'ebil  atkopht  appears 
to  depend  on  deficient  nutrition,  arising  from 
a  want  of  due  balance  between  the  functions 
of  assimilation  and  absorption,  or  from  profuse 
evacuations  draining  off  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  body.  In  the  for- 
mer case  only  may  it  be  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent disease.  Lo'CAL  ATiiOFUY  commonly 
arises  from  some  cause  which  lessens  the  nor- 
mal circulation  of  blood  in  the  part ;  or  from 
a  diminution  of  the  nervous  influence,  as  in 
paralysis.  General  atrophy  is  most  frequent 
in  infancy,  childhood,  and  old  age.  In  the 
first  two  it  may  be  often  traced  to  bad  nursing, 
worms,  or  a  scrofulous  taint;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  continually  inhaling  impure  or 
damp  air.  In  adults,  the  causes  are  impaired 
digestion  and  imperfect  action  of  the  chyli- 
fcrouB  organs,  and  sometimes  diseased  action 
of  the  liver.  In  many  cases  it  results  from  the 
use  of  tobacco. 

Treatm.  This  consists  in  a  close  attention 
to  diet  (which  should  be  liberal  and  nutritious), 
exercise,  clothing,  ventilation,  warmth,  &c., 
with  gentle  etinjulants,  and  chalvbiate  tonics 
where  not  contra-indicated;  and,  in  the  case 
of  adults,  thu  moderate  use  of  pure  generous 
wine  or  umlt-li<|nor.     Among  special  remedies. 


both  in  this  disease  and  anscmia,  may  he  men- 
tioned pure  sweet  cod-liver  oil,  which  seldom 
fails  to  arrest  or  greatly  retard  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  in  very  many  case-,  effect  an 
entire  cure.  When  this  affection  is  symptom- 
atic of  any  other  disease,  as  worms,  stomach  or 
liver  complaints,  &c.,  the  removal  of  the  latter 
must  of  course  be  first  attempted.  See  Anje- 
MIA,  Chlobosis,  Tabes,  &c. 

ATEO'TIA  (trope'y'S).  CnYL^lSO^.  [L.; 
B.  P.]  Syn.  At'eopine  (-pin ;  sometimes 
atro'pinclj;),  Eng.,  Fr. ;  AlBOPf'KA,  Atbo"- 
pium*,  L.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Brandes 
in  al'ropa  ielladon'na  or  deadly  nightshide. 

Prep.  1.  (B.  P.  Process.)  Take  of  bella- 
donna root,  recently  dried,  and  in  coarse  pow- 
der, 2lb».;  rectifiel  spirit,  10  pints;  slacked 
lime,  1  o:. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  carbonate 
of  potash,  of  each  a  sufficiency ;  chloroform,  3 
Jl.  oz.;  purified  animal  charcoal,  a  sufficiency; 
distilled  water,  10^.  oz.  Macerate  the  root  in  4 
pints  of  the  spirit,  for  24  hours,  with  frequent 
stirrnig.  Transfer  to  a  displacement  appara- 
tus, and  exhaust  the  root  with  the  rem^iinder 
of  the  spirit  by  slow  percolation.  Add  the 
lime  to  the  tincture  placed  in  a  bottle,  and 
shake  them  occasionally  several  times.  Filter, 
add  the  diluted  sulphuric  ncid  in  very  feeble 
excess  to  the  filtrate,  and  filter  again.  Distil 
off  three  fourths  of  the  spirit,  add  to  the  residue 
the  distilled  water,  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat, 
but  as  rapidly  ;is  possible,  until  the  liquor  is 
reduced  to  one  third  of  its  volume  and  no 
longer  smells  of  alcohol ;  then  let  it  cool.  Add 
very  cautiously,  with  constant  stirring,  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  so  as  nearly  to 
neutralise  the  acid,  care,  however,  being  t-aken 
that  an  excess  is  not  used.  Set  to  rest  for  six 
hours,  then  filter,  and  add  carbonate  of  pntiish 
in  such  quantity  that  the  liquid  shall  acquire 
a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  Place  in  a  bottle 
with  the  chloroform ;  mix  well  by  frequently 
repeated  brisk  agitation,  and  pour  the  mixed 
liquids  into  a  funnel  furnished  with  a  glass 
stop-cock.  When  the  chloroform  has  subsided, 
draiv  it  off  by  the  stop-cock,  and  distil  it  on  a 
water-bath  from  a  retort  connected  with  n 
condenser.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  warm  rec- 
tified spirit ;  digest  the  solution  with  a  little 
animal  charcoal :  filter,  evaporate,  and  cool 
until  colourless  crystals  are  obtained. 

2.  Expressed  juice  of  belladonna  is  eva- 
porated over  a  water-bath  to  the  consist- 
ence of  an  extract,  and  then  triturated  in  a 
marble  or  porcelain  mortar  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  caustic  potassa  ;  the  resulting  mass 
is  digested  and  well  agitated  for  some  time, 
at  the  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  Fahr.,  with 
benzole,  q,  s. ;  and,  after  repose,  the  benzole- 
solution  is  carefully  separated,  and  its  volatile 
hydrocarbon  is  distilled  off  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath;  the  residuum  in  the  retort  is  now 
exhausted  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  resulting  'acid-solution,'  after 
filtration,  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda  ; 
the  precipitate  is  crude  ateopia,  which  is  col- 
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lected  on  a  filtHr,  pressed  between  folds  of 
bibulous  paper,  and  dried ;  after  which  it  is 
purified  by  one  or  more  re-solutions,  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallisations,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
modified  in  the  manner  noticed.  The  propor- 
tiou  of  potassa  should  be  about  1  dr.  to  every 
quart  of  the  expressed  juice.  An  excellent 
and  economical  process.  The  product  is  0'3 
to  4^  of  the  weight  of  the  plant  from  which 
the  juice  has  been  obtained. 

3.  (Mein  and  Liebig.)  Belladouna-root  (fresh- 
dried  and  coarsely  powdered)  is  exhausted  by 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0'822) ;  slaked  lime  (1  part  for 
every  24  of  the  dried  root  employed)  is  then 
added  to  the  tincture,  and  the  whole  digested, 
with  agitation,  for  24  hours;  sulphuric  acid 
is  next  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  slight  excess, 
and,  after  filtration,  rather  more  than  one  half 
the  spirit  is  removed  by  distillation  j  a  little 
water  is  now  added  to  the  residue,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  alcohol  evaporated  as  quickly 
as  possible  by  a  gentle  heat ;  after  again  fil- 
tering, the  liquid  is  reduced  by  further  evapo- 
ration to  the  xijth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
root  employed,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa  dropped  into  the  cold  liquid  (to  throw 
down  a  dark  greyish-brown  matter),  carefully 
avoiding  excess  or  rendering  the  liquid  in  the 
slightest  degree  alkaline ;  in  a  few  hours  the 
liquid  is  again  filtered,  and  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  (ateopia) 
falls;  after  a  further  interval  of  from  12  to 
24  hours,  this  precipitate  is  collected  and 
drained  in  a  filter,  and  after  pressure  between 
folds  oi  blotting-paper,  dried  by  a  very  gentle 
heat.  It  is  purified  by  making  it  into  a  paste 
with  water,  again  squeezing  it  between  the 
folds  of  blotting-paper,  drying  it,  re-dissolv- 
ing it  in  5  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  de- 
colouring it  with  pure  animal  charcoal,  dis- 
tilling off  greater  part  of  the  alcohol,  and 
evaporation  and  crystallisation  by  a  very  gentle 
heat;  or  only  about  one  half  the  spirit  is 
distilled  off,  and  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of 
water  gradually  agitated  with  it,  the  resulting 
milky  liquid  being  then  heated  to  boiling,  and 
allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  when  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ateopia  crystallises  out  after  a 
few  hours.  The  same  may  be  effected  by  at 
once  agitating  6  or  8  volumes  of  water  with 
the  alcoholic  solution,  and  setting  aside  the 
mixture  for  12  to  24  hours,  by  which  time  the 
crystallisation  will  be  completed.  This  process 
originated  with  Soubeiran,  was  improved  by 
Mein,  and  subsequently,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, adopted  by  Liebig.  The  product  is  about 
0'3^  of  the  weight  of  root  operated  on. 

4.  (Bouchardat  and  Cooper.)  The  filtered 
tincture  is  precipitated  with  iodine  dissolved 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
the  resulting  ioduretted  hydriodate  of  atropia, 
decomposed  by  zinc-and-water,  the  metallic 
oxide  separated  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  the  alkaloid  thus  obtained  diS' 
solved  in  alcohol  and  crystallised. 

5.  (Mr  Luxton.)     The  dry  leaves  of  bella^ 


donna  are  gently  boiled  for  2  hours  in  dis- 
tilled water  just  sufiicient  to  cover  them,  and 
the  resulting  decoction  is  strained  through  a 
coarse  cloth  into  a.  large  precipitating  jar; 
this  process  is  repeated  with  a  second  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  and  the  two  decoctions 
mixed;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  now 
added  in  the  proportion  of  2  dr.  to  every 
pound  of  leaves  operated  on,  by  which  the 
vegetable  albumen  of  the  decoction  is  preci- 
pitated, and  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and 
sherry-coloured ;  the  clear  liquor  is  now  de- 
canted or  syphoned  off,  and,  if  necessary, 
filtered;  the  filtrate  is  now  decomposed  by 
either  passing  a,  stream  of  gaseous  ammonia 
through  it,  or  by  suspending  in  it  a  lump  of 
carbonate  of  amnionia.  The  effect  is  that  the 
liquid  turns  black,  and  crystals  of  atbopia 
are  slowly  formed  and  deposited.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  day  or  two,  the  supernatant 
mother-liquid  is  removed  with  a  syphon,  and 
the  crystals  thrown  on  a  filter  to  drain  and 
dry.'  It  may  be  purified  by  re-solution  and 
crystallisation.  1  lb.  of  leaves  yields  40  gr. ; 
or  at  the  rate  of  fully  '57^. 

6.  (Rabourdin.)  To  the  crystallised  juice  of 
the  plant  (previously  heated  to  coagulate  its 
albumen,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  cool),  1  quart, 
is  added  of  caustic  potassa  1  dr.,  and  after- 
wards of  chloroform  1  oz. ;  the  whole  is  then 
agitated  well,  and  after  half  an  hour's  repose, 
the  supernatant  liquor  is  poured  from  the  dis- 
coloured chloroform,  which,  after  being  washed 
with  distilled  water  as  long  as  it  gives  any 
colour  to  that  liquid,  is  placed  in  a  small 
retort,  and  the  chloroform  distilled  off  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath ;  the  residuum  is  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  precipitated  with  carbonate 
of  potassa,  in  slight  excess ;  the  precipitate 
is  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  by 
spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of 
ATEOPIA. 

7.  (Ure.)  From  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
fresh,  or  the  watery  extract  of  the  dry  plant, 
by  treating  it  with  caustic  soda,  in  slight  ex- 
cess, and  then  agitating  the  mixture  with  IJ 
times  its  volume  of  ether ;  the  ateopia  taken 
up  by  the  ether  is  again  deposited  after  repose 
for  some  time,  and  is  then  purified  by  repeating 
the  treatment  with  fresh  ether  as  often  as 
necessary. 

8.  Freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  magnesia 
is  added  to  the  coagulated  and  filtered  ex- 
pressed juice,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness,  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  water- 
bath  ;  the  residuum  is  pulverised  and  digested 
in  strong  alcohol,  and  the  clear  liquid  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  crystals 
may  be  purified  by  repeated  re-solutions  in 
alcohol. 

Pr.op,,  Tests,  <^c.  The  crystals  obtained  from 
hot  concentrated  solutions,  colourless,  trans- 
parent, silky  prisms ;  from  solutions  in  dilute 
spirit,  sUky  needles,  like  those  of  disulphate 
'  '  Phavm.  Jouin.,'  1664-6,  p.  299. 
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of  qainine.  It  is  colourless ;  bos  a  bitter, 
acrid,  and  somewhat  metallic  taste ;  dissolves 
in  200  parts  (300  parts— Thomson)  of  cold 
and  50  to  64  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  1^  parts 
of  cold  alcobol,  and  in  25  parts  of  cold,  and  6 
parts  of  boilinfif  ether ;  it  has  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, fuses  at  about  194°  Fahr.,  is  slightly 
volatile  at  common  temperatures,  and  freely 
rises  in  vapour  at  212°  Fahr. ;  at  higher  tem- 
peratures it  volatilises  with  partial  decompo- 
sition ;  with  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  of  which 
several  are  crystallisable. 

Tetti. — 1.  Nitric  acid  forms  with  it  a  yellow 
solution  : — 2.  With  cold  sulphuric  acid  it  gives 
a  colourless  solution,  which  becomes  red  only 
when  heated : — 3.  Aqueous  solutions  of  atropia 
and  its  salts  are — a,  turned  red  by  tincture 
of  iodine — J,  gives  a  citron-yellow  precipitate 
with  terchloride  of  gold — c,  a  ilocculent 
whitish  precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls,  and 
— d,  a  yellowish-wliite  one  with  bichloride  of 
platinum : — 1.  Heated  with  caustic  potassa 
or  soda,  it  suffers  decomposition,  and  ammonia 
is  evolved : — 5.  A  weak  solution  cautiously 
applied  to  the  eyelid  or  conjunctiva,  produces 
dilation  of  the  pupil  lasting  for  several  hours. 

Pur.,  ^c.  Alkaloid  prepared  from  the  root 
of  atropa  belladonna.  Crystals ;  white,  in  the 
form  of  prisms;  soluble  in  water  and  rectified 
spirit.  It  leaves  no  ash  when  burned  with  free 
access  of  air  (B.  P.). 

Fhys.  eff.  It  is  a  very  powerful  narcotico- 
acrid  poison.'  Its  effects  are  similar  to  those 
of  belladonna,  but  considerably  more  powerful. 
"A  very  minute  (imponderable)  quantity  ap- 
plied to  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  dilate  the  pupil." 
(Pereira.)  The  i',  to  ^^  gr.  ol'teu  causes  very 
serious  effects  in  the  human  subject.  The  ^th 
of  a  grain  accelerates  the  pulse,  affects  the 
brain,  causes  dryness  of  the  throat,  difficulty 
of  deglutition,  dilation  of  the  pupil,  dimness 
of  sight,  giddiness,  strangury,  numbness  of 
limbs,  sense  of  formication  in  the  arms, 
rigidity  of  thighs,  depression  of  pulse,  and 
sometimes  feebleness  or  loss  of  voice.  These 
symptoms  continue  for  from  12  to  24  hours. 
In  larger  doses  death  ensues. 

Ant.,  S^e.  These  may  be  similar  to  those 
described  under  Bullabonna  and  Alkaloid. 

U»e>.  ChieHy  as  an  external  agent,  as  a 
substitute  for  belladonna,  to  causj  dilation  of 
the  pupil;  and  as  a  local  anmsthetic  or  ano- 
dyne, especially  in  facial  neuralgia.  Internally, 
it  has  been  occasionally  given  in  hooping- 
cough,  chorea,  and  a  few  other  nervous 
diseases. — Dose,  -^  gr.,  gradually  increased 
to  jL,  or,  occasionally,  even  ^  gr.  in  solution, 
or  made  into  a  pill  with  liquorice  powder  and 
honey,  or  syrup,  or  used  endermically ;  for  a 
coUyrium,  1  gr.  to  water  1  oz.,  a  few  drops 
only  being  applied  to  the  eye  at  a  time,  the 
greatest  caution  in  each  case  being  observed. 
It  is  also  employed  to  make  the  sulphate.  In 
dispensing  it  a  single  drop  of  acetic  acid,  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  will  be  found  to  facilitate 
'  A  "  cerebro-spinal  poison."— Taylor. 


and  ensure  its  perfect  solution.     See  Bblla- 
BONif  A  and  Belladonine. 

Atropia,  Sul'phate  of.  Syn.  Atko'pia  sul'- 
PHAS,  L.  Prep.  (B.  P.)  Take  of  atropia, 
120  gr, ;  distilled  water,  4  fl.  dr. ;  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  a  sufficiency. 

Mix  the  atropia  with  the  water  and  add  the 
acid  gradually,  stirring  them  together  yntil 
the  alkaloid  is  dissolved  and  the  solution  is 
neutral.  Evaporate  it  to  dryness  at  .i  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  100°. 

Characters  and  Tetts. — A  colourless  powder, 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  is 
neutral  to  test-paper,  and  when  applied  to  the 
eye  dilates  the  pupil  as  the  solution  of  atropia 
does.  It  leaves  no  ash  when  burned  with  free 
access  of  air. 

Intended  for  external  application.  It  is  a 
powerful  poison. 

Uses,  i^c.  The  same  as  those  of  the  pure 
alkaloid. — Dose,  -jV  *o  ^  gr.,  cither  in  solu- 
tion or  pills ;  1  to  3  gr.  to  water  1  fl.  oz.,  as 
a  collyrium,  of  which  a  few  drops  seldom  fail 
to  produce  full  dilation  of  the  pupil  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  1  to  2  gr.  to  lard  1  dr. 
forms  an  excellent  ointment  in  neuralgic  affec- 
tions. 

Obs.  Sulphate  of  atropia  (which  is  intended 
for  extemal  use  only)  is  rather  difficult  to 
crystallise,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  assume  an 
amorphous  or  gum-like  condition.  It  is  more 
soluble  than  the  pure  alkaloid ;  and,  like  it,  is 
a  terrific  poison. 

ATBOFIA,  VAIiEBIAKATfi.  The  Paris 
Codex  directs  this  salt  to  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — Dissolve  valerianic  acid  in  ether,  and 
add  atropia  just  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid. 
Let  the  ether  evaporate. 

ATROF'IC  ACn).  Syn.  AcrDUM  Atbop'i- 
crir,  L.  The  name  given  by  Eichter  to  a 
volatile  crystallisable  substance,  possessing 
acid  properties,  found  in  atropa  belladonna 
or  deadly  nightshade.  In  many  respects  it 
resembles  benzoic  acid,  from  which,  however, 
it  is  distinguished  by  not  precipitating  the 
salts  of  iron. 

ATROPITTA,  At'ropine.    See  Atbopia. 

AT'TAE.    See  Otto  and  Volatile  Oils. 

ATTELETTES  (-lets').  [Fr.]  In  cookery, 
small  skewers,  generally  of  silver,  with  orna- 
mental heads.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
small  dishes  (EHTEfiKS,  &c.)  in  which  the 
articles  are  mounted  on  attelettes.  Small  fish, 
as  smelts,  are  often  served  in  this  way.    See 

AlOUILLETTE. 

ATTEN'UANT  (-u-ant).  Syn.  Atten'uans, 
L. ;  ArriNUANT,  Fr. ;  VEBDiJNjiEKD,  Ger. 
That  makes  thin,  or  less  dense  or  viscid; 
diluting.  In  medicine,  applied,  to  remedies 
(atten'cants,  SPAira;M'lcs)  which  are  sup- 
posed to  act  by  thinning,  diluting,  or  im- 
poverishing the  blood. 

ATTENUA'TION.  Syn.  Attenita'tio,  L.  ; 
ATT^NrATioir,  Fr.;  VsKOvsvxjya,  Ger.  A 
thinning  or  diminishing;  a  reducing  in  con- 
sistence.   In  medicine,  see  the  adj.  {above); 
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in  hreminff,  the  decrease  of  the  density  oP 
worts  during  fermentation,  arising  from  the 
gradual  conversion  of  their  'saccharine'  (sugar) 
into  alcohol.  See  Beewiko,  Distillation, 
WoETS,  &e. 

ATTEAC'TION.  [Bng.,  Fr.]  Si/n.  At- 
teao'tio,  L.  ;  ANziEHiTNa,  Ger.  The  power 
that  draws  together  matter  and  resists  its 
separation.  That  force  which  attracts  bodies 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  which 
keeps  on  its  surface  those  that  are  movable,  is 
called  GHATITY,  or  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion. It  is  exerted  at  sensible,  often  at  im- 
mense, distances,  and  determines  the  figure 
and  motions  of  the  planets  and  comets,  and 
causes  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  to  the 
ground.  This  force  it  is  which  confers  the 
property  of  weight  upon  matter. 

That  force  which  unites  particles  of  the 
same  kind  of  matter,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
assume  the  condition  of  solid  or  liquid  masses, 
e.g.  particles  of  chalk  to  form  a  mass  of  chalk, 
particles  of  water  to  form  a  mass  of  water,  is 
called  COHESION,  or  the  aiteaotion  oe  co- 
hesion. That  force  which  binds  together 
different  substances  without  changing  their 
properties,  as  when  paint  sticks  to  wood,  ink 
to  paper,  &c.,  is  called  adhesion,  or  the 
ATTEACIION  OE  ADHESION.  CaPILIAEY  AT- 
TEACIION  is  a  modification  of  adhesion,  and  is 
characterised  by  being  exerted  between  liquids 
and  the  internal  surfaces  of  tubes  and  pervious 
bodies.  The  absorption  of  water  by  a  sponge, 
the  ascent  of  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  are 
examples  of  this  power.  The  chemical  eokce 
or  AEEINITT  differs  from  all  other  kinds  of 
attraction  in  being  exerted  between  definite 
and  constant  quantities  (atoms)  of  matter, 
usually  of  dissimilar  natures,  and  producing 
combinations  possessing  properties  different 
from  those  of  their  components.  (See  Ae- 
EINITT.)  This  force,  as  well  as  cohesion  and 
adhesion,  is  exerted  at  distances  so  small  as  to 
be  immeasurable. 

The  terms  elec'teio  atteaction  and  MAa- 
net'ic  attbaciion  are  employed  in  physics 
to  denote  phenomena  which  we  imperfectly 
understand,  and  which  operate  between  bodies 
at  sensible  distances,  and  simulate  those  of  the 
attraction  of  gravitation. 

ATTEI"TION  (trish'-iin).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn. 
Attki"tio,  L.;  Abebibuno,  Aueeeibung, 
Ger.  In  mechanics,  the  wearing  away  of  parts 
by  friction.  In  medicine,  a  graze,  abrasion, 
or  solution  of  continuity  of  the  cuticle,  or  the 
act  which  causes  it.  In  surgery,  the  crushing 
or  tearing  away  of  any  exterior  portion  of  the 
body  by  violence.    See  Abeasion,  Akii-at- 

TEITION,  FeIOTION,  cScc. 

AUEANTIA'CEa!  (-she-e).  [Lat.;  DC] 
The  orange  tribe.  In  hotany,  an  extensive 
and  important  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  found  exclusively  in  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
and  unknown  in  a  wild  state  in  America.  The 
fruit  is  pulpy,  succulent,  sub-acid,  and  eatable, 


and  separated  into  cells  by  membranous  par- 
titions, and  is  covered  with  a  leathery  aromatic 
skin  or  rind.  Some  of  the  genera  embrace 
plants  of  great  beauty  and  utility.  A  few  of 
the  Indian  species  are  climbers.  The  genus 
CIt'eus,  which  includes  the  orange,  lemon, 
citron,  lime,  bergamot,  and  shaddock,  is  that 
best  known  in  Europe. 

AUIlAN"TlHf  (-she-m).  Sun.  Hespeeidin; 
Ahean'tine*  (-tin),  Eng.,  Fr.;  Aueantii'na, 
&c.,  L.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  peel  of 
oranges  and  lemons. 

Prep.  The  exterior  or  yellow  peel  of  the 
Seville  orange  (carefully  separated  from  the 
white  matter,  and  air-dried)  is  steeped  in  hot 
water,  and  the  filtered  liquor  gently  evapo- 
rated to  dryness. 

Prop.,  Sfo,  It  possesses  the  bitter  properties 
of  the  peel  without  any  of  its  glutinosity  or 
fragrance,  and  is  said  to  agree  better  with  de- 
licate stomachs.  It  may  be  taken  in  water 
cither  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little 
sugar  or  capillaire,  or  dissolved  in  wine. 

AU"EIC  (aw'-  or  awr'-)'.  Syn..  AtJEl'cus, 
L.  Of  or  relating  to  gold,  or  containing  it, 
or  formed  from  it. 

AURIF'EKOUS.  Syn.  Au"bieeb,  Aueie'- 
EBITS,  L. ;  AlTEiEEEB,  Fr. ;  Goldh AlTia,  Ger. 
In  mineralogy,  that  yields  or  contains  gold ; 
as  auriferous  sand,  a.  quartz,  &c. 

AUEIPIGMEN'TUmt-  [L-]  Literally, 
paint  of  gold;    appr,,  native  orpiment.     See 

AUE0-'CHL0"EIDBS  (kl6re'-Idz).  Com- 
pounds of  terchloride  of  gold  with  chlorides  of 
other  bases.  They  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
the  terchloride  of  gold  with  the  chloride  of 
the  base,  in  atomic  proportions,  and  setting 
aside  the  solution  to  crystallise. 

Prop.,  <J-c.  Most  of  the  auro-chlorides  crys- 
tallise in  prisms,  dissolve  in  both  alcohol  and 
water,  have  an  orange  or  yellow  colour,  and 
are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat. 

AUEO-CY'AiriDES  (idz).  In  chemistry, 
compounds  of  cyanide  of  gold  with  cyanides 
of  other  bases.  They  may  be  formed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  auro-chlorides.  Auro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  much  used  in  electro- 
gilding. 

AUKOEA  BOREALIS.  This  luminous  phe- 
nomenon, which  is  occasionally  seen  in  our 
own  country  on  clear  frosty  nights,  and  much 
more  frequently  and  vividly  by  the  dwellers 
in  more  northern  latitudes,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  an  electrical  origin,  and  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  the  rarefied  strata  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  from  the  poles  towards  the 
equator.  But  physicists  look  upon  this 
explanation  as  unsatisfactory,  and  inadequate 
to  account  for  the  effects  produced.  The 
hypothesis,  however,  seems  to  derive  some 
support  from  the  following  fact: — 

If  one  of  Gassiot's  vacuum  tubes  be  brought 
near  to  a  powerful  electrical  machine,  both 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion  and  for  some 
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timt!  after,  fla^lics  of  light  may  be  seen  pass- 
ii]^  from  the  wire  at  one  end  of  the  tube  to 
tbe  other  extremity,  which  flashes  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  auroral  rays.  The  great 
donbt,  however,  is  whetlier  the  conditions' 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  aurora  are 
himilar  to  those  prevailing  during  this  experi- 
ment, a  doubt  not  lessened  by  the  difGculty  of 
satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  rarefied  state 
of  the  atmosphere  which  is  assumed  to  exist. 

The  forms  which  theaurora  assumes  are  very 
varied  and  of  great  beauty ;  there  appears, 
however,  to  bo  some  general  similarity  in  its 
aspect  at  the  same  locality.  It^  appearance 
U  briefly  as  follows: — A  dingy  aspect  in  the 
lienvcns  in  u  northernly  direction  is  usually 
the  precursor  of  the  aurora;  and  this  gra- 
dually becomes  darker  in  colour,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  a  circular  segment  surrounded  l)y 
a  luminous  arch,  and  resting  at  each  end  on 
the  horizun.  This  dark  segment  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  cloud,  and  is  frequently 
seen  as  such  in  the  fading  twilight,  be  lore 
the  auroral  light  manifests  itself.  The  den- 
sity iif  Ibis  segment  must,  however,  be  very 
inconsiderable,  as  stars  may  sometimes  be 
seen  shining  brightly  through  it. 

This  dark  segment  is  bounded  by  a  lumi- 
nous arch  of  a  blueish-white  colour,  which 
varies  in  breadth  from  1  to  6  diameters  of 
the  moon,  having  the  lower  edge  sharply 
deHued,  and  the  upper  edge  only  when  the 
breadth  of  the  arch  is  small.  This  arch  may 
lie  considered  to  be  a  part  of  a  luminous  ring, 
elevated  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the 
earth's  surface  and  having  its  centre  corre- 
sponding with  some  point  near  tho  north 
pole.  Tho  preceding  description  indicates  the 
general  features  of  the  appearance  of  the 
aurora  borealis;  but  several  auroras  have 
been  described  which  presented  striking  pecu- 
liarities. Sometimes  the  phenomenon  assumed 
the  form  of  one  or  more  curtains  of  light,  de- 
pending from  dingy  clouds  whose  folds  were 
ogitatcd  to  and  fro  as  if  by  tho  wind.  Some- 
times this  curtain  appeared  to  consist  of  sepa- 
rate ribbons  of  light,  arranged  side  by  side  in 
groups  of  different  lengths,  and  attaining  their 
greatest  brilliancy  at  the  lower  edges.  In 
this  country  the  aurora  borealis  seldom  assumes 
the  distinctness  and  brilliancy  which  charac- 
terise its  appearance  in  northern  latitudes,  but 
the  description  thns  given  indicates  the  type 
to  which  such  appearance  of  the  meteor  more 
or  less  approaches.  During  the  winter  tliat 
prevails  in  the  northern  hemispheres  the  in- 
habitants of  the  arctic  zone  are  deprived  for 
months  together  of  the  sun's  light,  and  their 
long  dreary  night  is  relieved  by  the  light  ema- 
nating from  this  beautiful  meteor,  which 
shines  with  groat  frequency  and  brilliiiucy  in 
those  regions. 

A  remarkable  connection  has  been  observed 
between  tlie  aurora  and  the  earth's  magnetism, 
the  magnetic  needle  showing  great  disturbance 
durinfT  a  display  of  the  aurora.     The  arches  of 


the  aurora  most  commonly  traverse  the  sky  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  though 
deviatioTis  from  this  direction  are  not  rare. 
Sir  J.  Franklin  found  that  the  disturbance  of 
the  needle  was  not  always  proportionate  to  the 
agitation  of  the  aurora,  but  was  always  greater 
when  the  quick  motion  and  vivid  light  were 
observed  to  take  place  in  a  huzy  atmosphere. 
The  aurora  is  most  frequent  and  vivid  in  high 
latitudes,  towards  either  pole,  but  the  meteor 
is  not  confined  to  these  parts,  ns  Dr  Hooker 
states  that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  displays 
he  ever  witnessed  was  under  the  tropical  sky 
of  India ;  and  other  observers  have  recorded 
instances  of  its  appearance  in  the  equatorial 
districts  of  the  globe. 

The  attitude  of  the  aurora  varies  consider- 
ably; there  appeal's  to  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  frequently  occurs  at  small 
elevations.  Both  Franklin  and  Parry  record 
instances  where  it  appeared  below  the  level  of 
the  clouds,  which  they  describe  as  having  been 
hidden  behind  the  masses  of  its  light,  and  as 
reappearing  when  tho  meteor  vanished.  It 
would  seem  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds 
of  aurora  one  dependent  upon  local  causes,  as 
in  the  cases  last  given,  while  in  the  other 
causes  are  probably  cosmical,  and  the  auroral 
effects  are  seen  at  very  distant  points  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

AUSORA  POMADE.  For  promoting  the 
action  of  the  skin.    Cocoa  butter  with  on  is. 

AUTOG'ENOUS  (tSj'-).  Sgn.  Adtooe"- 
NEALj  AtrToo'BNUS  (tfSj')-  L.  Self-gene- 
rating or  affecting;  acting  without  the  aid  of 
foreign  matter.  In  anatomt/,  &c.,  de\eloped 
from  distinct  and  independent  centres ;  as 
parts  or  processes.  Among  metallists,  it  de- 
notes a  method  of  joining  metals  by  fusing  the 
parts  in  contact,  by  means  of  a  flame  of  hy- 
drogen, or  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  com- 
mon air,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fusible 
alloy  or  solder.  Lead,  and  even  ordinary  hard 
solders,  are,  however,  sometimes  so  employed, 
and  tho  name,  though  improperly,  retained. 

AUTOMAT'IC.  St/n.  Adtomati'ccs.Autoii'. 

AT0S,  L.  ;  AtTTOMATIQUE,  Fr. ;  AUTO.MA- 
TISOHE,  Ger.  Self-acting  or  self-moving,  or 
that  seems  to  be  so ;  mechanical ;  of  or  re- 
sembling an  automaton.  In  physiology,  in- 
voluntary, applied  to  functions  which  are  per- 
formed without  the  operation  of  the  will;  as 
the  movements  in  respiration,  the  contractions 
and  dilations  of  the  heart,  the  persistent  con- 
traction of  the  sphincters,  &c.  In  mechanics, 
&c.,  moving  and  acting  from  concealed  ma- 
chinery ;  also,  as  applied  to  meuihinery,  self- 
regulating  and  directing,  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  its  author,  though  moved  by  ex- 
ternal power.  To  the  last  class  belongs  the 
self-acting  machinery  of  our  flax  and  cotton 
mills,  our  engineering  establishments,  ite. ; 
in  which  the  elemental  powers  are  made  to 
animate,  as  it  were,  millions  of  complex  organs, 
infusing  into  forms  of  wood,  iron,  and  brass, 
an  agency  resembling  that  of  intelligent  beings. 
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The  manufactures  in  which  such  machinery  is 
employed  are  termed  the  automatic  aets. 

AUTOPSY.  Literally,  personal  ohservation 
or  examination ;  ocular  view.  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  now  applied,  rather  loosely,  to  a  post- 
mortem investigation.  A  post-mortem  may 
be  performed  with  the  object  of  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  in  a  medico- 
legal inquiry,  or  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
study  of  pathology.  It  is  also  a  preliminary  to 
embalmment,  and  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to 
as  a  means  of  saving  the  child  when  a  woman 
dies  in  full  pregnancy. 

In  France  no  post-mortem  examination  is 
permitted  to  talje  place  until  at  least  24  hours 
after  death,  this  delay  being  enforced  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  the  body 
operated  upon  being  still  alive.  In 
England  no  post-mortem  can  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
unless  by  warrant  from  a  coroner ;  although  in 
many  public  institutions  this  consent  is  dis- 
pensed with.  Whenever,  however,  a  prisoner 
dies  in  gaol  an  inquest  and  post-mortem  are 
held  on  the  body. 

An  autopsy  is  to  be  discouraged  in  cases 
where  a  person  has  died  from  infectious  dis- 
ease ;  but  should  the  law  require  it  to  be 
undertaken,  disinfectants  both  during  and 
after  the  operation  should  be  liberally  had 
recourse  to. 

AUTUMNAL  FEVER.  This  term  ia  chiefly 
employed  by  American  medical  writers  to  de- 
signate typhoid  fever,  because  of  its  prevalence 
in  the  autumn, 

AUXILION.  A  packet  of  small  plasters  for 
the  painless  and  radical  cure  of  corns.  Each 
plaster  is  to  be  worn  for  about  a  week,  and 
then  the  homy  pustule  ia  to  be  removed  with 
a  sharp  knife.  The  plaster  is  a  compound  of 
1  part  of  resin  plaster  and  2  parts  of  lead 
plaster,  and  is  likely  to  promote  the  removal 
and  solution  of  the  thick  skin  of  the  corns. 
(Hager.) 

ATA.  Syn.  Kata-kavA.  The  native  names 
of  the  root,  a  species  of  piper,  the  piper  metliys- 
ticum,  cultivated  in  Tahiti,  Hawaii,  the  So- 
ciety and  Tongan  Islands,  the  natives  of  which 
make  it  into  an  intoxicating  drink.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  used  in  France  with  excellent 
effect  in  gonorrhoea ;  and  a  tincture  of  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended  both  for  external 
and  internal  administration  in  gout.  "  For 
medicinal  purposes  it  is  used  in  the  form  of 
infusion,"  a  drachm  of  the  scraped  root  being 
macerated  in  a  quart  of  water  for  five  minutes. 
Its  action  appears  to  vary  with  the  amount 
taken ;  in  small  doses  it  is  generally  stated  to 
act  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic,  but  when  taken  in 
large  doses  it  produces  an  intoxication  which 
differs  from  that  caused  by  alcohol,  in  being 
of  a  silent  and  drowsy  nature  accompanied  by 
incoherent  dreams"  ('Pharmaceutical  Journal,' 
August  19th,  1876,  which  consult  for  further 
information.) 

AVE'NA.     [L.]     The  oat  j  oats. 


AVE'NIN  (-nin).  Syn.  Atena'ixe*  ^av-e-)j 
ATBifi'NA,  &c.,  L. ;  At^nine,  &c.,  Fr.  A  ni- 
trogenous compound,  analogous  to,  and  proba- 
bly identical  with,  casein,  obtained  from 
oats,  and  on  which  its  nutritiveness  chiefly 
depends. 

Prep.  The  grain,  reduced  to  the  state  of 
powder  or  meal,  is  washed  on  a  sieve,  and  the 
milky  liquid,  after  being  allowed  to  deposit  its 
starch,  is  heated  to  about  200°  Fahr.,  to  co- 
agulate the  albumen ;  when  cold,  acetic  acid 
is  added  as  long  as  a  white  powder  falls,  which 
is  ATENIN  J  this  is  collected  on  a  filter,  drained, 
and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat'. 

ATEN'TUEIN,  Avant'nrin(-ii-rin ;  -vo/y-too 
— Knowles  and  Smart).  [Eng.  Fr.]  A  beauti- 
ful iridescent  variety  of  rock  crystal,  minutely 
spangled  throughout  with  yellow  scales  of 
mica  (AVBNTtTEiN,  A.  QUABTZ).  A  variety  of 
felspar  (a.  ibl'spae)  of  somewhat  similar 
appearance  is  found  in  the  Continent  and  the 
Peninsula,  of  which  the  finer  kinds  are  called 
A.   OEIBNTALB  and  PIEEEE  DE  SOLEIL  by  the 

lapidaries.    Both  varieties  are  now  imitated  by 
the  glass  and  porcelain  manufacturers.    See 
Glass,  Giaze,  Paste,  &c. 
A' VIAE Y    (-ve-).      Syn.    Avia"eium,  L.; 

VOLIEEE,  Fr.  ;  VoaELHAUS  VoaELHECKE,  Gcr. 

A  place  for  keeping  birds ;  generally  applied 
to  an  enclosed  space  or  building  in  which  birds 
are  kept,  or  bred,  on  account  of  their  rarity, 
plumage,  or  song;  and  not  for  food. 

Situa.,  S(c.  For  exotic  birds,  a  place  should 
be  selected  where  the  temperature  can  be 
maintained  at  a  proper  degree  throughout  the 
year,  and  which  is  well  protected  from  the 
weather.  This  is  commonly  done  by  choosing 
a  space  attached  to  the  summerhouse  or  hot- 
house. When  the  aviary  is  only  intended  for 
birds  of  climates  similar  to  onr  own,  any  part 
of  the  open  garden  may  be  chosen,  and  a  por- 
tion closed  in,  either  with  trellis-work  or  wire- 
work,  or  netting ;  care  being  taken  to  provide, 
in  some  easily  accessible  portion  of  it,  full 
protection  from  vicissitudes  of  weather  and 
season.  Nor  must  cleanliness,  and  due  venti- 
lation and  protection  from  foul  air  or  noxious 
fumes,  be  left  unattended  to. 

AVIGNON'  BEEEIES  (av-veen-yo»^). 
French  berries. 

AVOIRDUPOIS'  (av-er-du-poisO.  The  com- 
mon weight  of  16  oz.  or  7000  gr.  to  the  lb., 
used  in  these  realms  for  all  kinds  of  goods, 
except  jewelry  and  the  precious  metals,  and 
medicines  in  dispensing,  or  as  ordered  in  the 
'  British  Pharmacopoeia '  of  1867. 

AX'IS.  [L.,  Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  AxB,  Fr.; 
ACHSE,  Ger.  Primarily,  that  on  or  around 
which  anything  acts  or  performs;  an  axle  or 
axle-tree.  In  anatomy,  that  on  or  around 
which  any  organ  or  part  rests,  gravitates,  or 
centres.  In  astronomy,  the  diameter  on  or 
about  which  a  celestial  body  revolves.  In 
botany,  part  or  parts  about  which  particular 
organs  are  arranged ;  an  imaginary  line  pass- 
ing from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  pericarp, 
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Ac.  In  erytallography,  imagiDory  liuus  pa«9- 
iug  tlirough  the  central  points  of  a  crystal, 
and  about  which  the  molecule-i  or  particles  of 
matter  composing  it  may  be  conceived  to  be 
»y  mniutrically  built  up.  In  geology,  the  centre 
ot  a  mountain-proup.  In  mechanics,  the 
straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  about  which 
any  body  oscillates  or  revolves.  See  Cets- 
TAL,  &o. 

AX'LE,  Axle-tree  (Sksl).  St/n.  Essibtt, 
Fr. ;  Axe  (am  rade),  &c„  Qer.  In  mechanics, 
the  pin,  rod,  or  material  line,  on  which  a 
wheel,  &o.,  turns.  See  Ahti-atteition, 
Friction,  &c. 

AX'UNGE  (-unje).  Syn.  Axun'oia,  L. 
Primarily, '  wheel-grease ;'  the  lard  or  fat  of 
an  animal ;  restricted  in  pharmacy  to  hog's 
lard. — AxnNQiA  ci'ua'ta,  a.  pbepaba'ta,  is 
prepared  or  washed  hog's  lard  (which  see), 

ATEE'S  PILLS.  Sold  in  long  wooden  boxes, 
each  containing  25  pills,  covered  with  sugar 
and  starch,  and  composed  of  pepper,  colocynth, 
gamboge,  and  aloes.     (Hager.) 

AZADIKACHTA INDICA.  (Ind.Ph.)  Nim 
or  Margosa  Tree.  (Iml.  Ph.)  Mabilat.  Cam- 
nion  throughout  India;  ofiuii  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Officinal  parts. — 1.  The  bark  {Aza- 
dirachtnt  cortex,  Nim  bark).  It  varies  much 
in  appearance,  according  to  the  size  and  age 
of  the  tree  producing  it.  The  bark  fmin  the 
truuk  of  a  tree  above  three  or  four  years  of 
age  is  covered  with  a  thick  scaly  epidermis, 
and  varies  in  thickness  from  i  to  J  inch. 
That  from  the  smaller  brandies  is  smooth,  of 
a  dullish  purple  colour,  marked  by  longitu- 
dinal lines  of  ash-coloured  epidermis,  from  Jth 
to  y'jth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  inner  layer  of 
the  bark,  of  a  whitish  colour  in  the  fresh  state, 
is  powerfully  bitter,  far  more  so  than  the 
outer  dark-coloured  layer,  which,  however, 
possesses  a  greater  amount  of  astringency. 
It  contains  a  crystallisable  principle  (mar- 
gosine)  luid  an  astringent  principle  (catechin). 
— 2.  The  fresh  leaves  {Asadirachta  folia,  Nim 
leaves). — Properties.  Bark  astringent  tonic 
and  antipcriodic ;  leaves  stimulant. — Thera- 
peutic uses.  In  intermittent  and  tother  pa- 
roxysmal fevers,  in  general  debility,  and  con- 
valescence after  febrile  and  other  diseases,  the 
bark  has  been  employed  with  success.  The 
leaves  form  a  useful  application  to  ulcers  and 
skin  diseases  when  :r,  mild  stimulant  is  re- 
quired.— Dose.  Ofthe  powdered  hark,  a  drachm 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Preparations.  Decoction  op  Nim  Babe 
(Deeoctum  Azadirachtte).  Take  of  the  inner 
layer  of  nim  bark,  bruised,  2  oz.;  water,  a  pint 
and  a  half.  Boil  for  15  minutes,  and  strain 
whilst  hot. — Dose.  As  an  antiperiodic,  from 
li  to  3  /.  oz.,  every  second  hour  previous  to 
an  expected  paroxysm.  As  a  tonic,  1  or  2  Jl. 
oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily.  As  this  decoction 
soon  decomposes  iu  hot  weather,  it  should  be 
prepared  fresh  for  use  when  required. 

TiNCTCBE  OF  Nlll  Babk  (Tiitctura  AzmVi- 
rachtee).     Take  of  the  inner  luyer  of  nim  bark, 
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bruised,  2i  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint.  Maoe- 
rate  for  seven  days  in  a  closed  vessel,  with 
occasional  agitation ;  strain,  press,  filter,  and 
add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  1  pint.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  by  percolation  in  the 
same  manner  as  Tincture  of  C;\luuiba,  q.  v. 
— Dose.     From  i  to  2Jl  dr.  as  a  tonic. 

PoDLTiCE  ov  Nim  Leaves  (Cataplasma 
Azadirachtse).  Take  of  fresh  nim  leaves  a 
sufficiency ;  bruise  and  moisten  with  tepid 
water.  A  good  stimulant  application  to  indo- 
lent and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Should  it 
cause  pain  and  irritation,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
equal  parts  of  rice-flour  and  linseed-meal  may 
be  added.  The  bitter  oil  of  the  seeds  is  held 
in  high  repute  by  the  natives  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, and  as  an  external  application  in 
rheumatism.  It  is  also  said  to  be  an  insec- 
ticide. 

AZOEKYTH'EYN  (-rith'-rin).  A  substance 
obtained,  by  Kane,  from  archil.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water ;  but  is  very 
soluble  in  alkaline  lyes,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
poitwine  colour. 

AZO'IC.  Syn.  AzSot'io  ;  Azo'icira,  AzOot'i- 
CUS,  &!'.,  L.  Lifeless;  wholly  destitute  of 
organic  life,  lu  geology,  &c.,  applied  tD  strata 
which  do  not  contain  organic  remains. 

AZOLIT'MIII  (az-o-Kt'-min).  A  dark-red 
substance  obtained,  by  Kane,  from  litmus,  of 
which  it  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  colour- 
ing matter.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  in 
water  unless  alkalised. 

AZ'OTE*  (Sz'ate;  a'-zotc).  [Eng.,  Fr.] 
Syn.  Azo'tum*,  L.  ;  AzoT*,  Ger.  Nitrogen 
(because  it  is  unfit  for  respiration,  i.e.  destroys 
life). 

AZOTIC.  Syn.  Azot'icum,  L.  ;  AzoTiQ0E, 
Fr. ;  AzoTiscH,  Ger.  Of  or  like  azote,  or  con- 
taining it  or  formed  from  it;  irrespirable ; 
destructive  to  life. — Azotic  AciDf  is  nitric 
iicid ;  A.  OAst,  nitrogen. — Azo'tous  AClDt 
was  nitrous  acid. 

AZ'OTISED  (-tizd).  Syn.  Nitbooenised, 
Containing  azote  or  nitrogen ;  a  common  epi- 
thet of  nitrogenous  substances  used  as  food. 

AZ'DRE  (azh'-ure ;  a'^hure  —  Knowles, 
Smart,  Walker).  Syn.  C^BU'ieum,  L.; 
AzuE,  Fr. ;  Hellblac,  Himmelblau,  Ger. 
In  dyeing  and  painting,  sky-blue ;  also  the 
name  of  one  or  more  pigments  which  possess 
this  colour  See  Blub  Dyes,  Blue  Pig- 
ments, Smalts,  Ulteamaeine,  &c. 

AZ'UEE-STONE.     Lapis  lazuli. 

AZ'UEITE  (-Ite).  In  mineralogy,  lazulite ; 
blue  malachite;  sometimes,  lapis  lazuli  (the 
name  being,  unfortunately,  very  loosely  applied 
by  different  writers). 

AZ'YMOUSt  (-c-miis).  Syn.  Az'tmus,  L. 
Unleavened;  unfermented;  as  sea-biscuit. 
Unleavened  bread  was  formerly  termed  Az'- 
TMEf  (-e-me)  and  Az'YMUSf  by  theologists. 

BAB'LAH.  The  rind  or  shell  of  the  fruit  of 
mimosa  cineraria.  According  to  DrUre,  it 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  gallic  acitl,. 
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some  tiinnin,  a  red  colouring  principle,  and  an 
azotised  substance,  and  is  the  article  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Senegal  under  the 
name  of  keb-neb. — Used  as  a  cheap  dye-stuff 
for  various  shades  of  drab  and  grey. 

BAC'CA  (bak'-a).  [L. ;  pi.,  bac'cse,  bak'-se.] 
A  berry. 

BACK.  [D.,  bak,  a  bowl  or  cistern.]  St)n. 
Bao.  In  brewing,  a  large,  open,  flat  reservoir 
or  cistern ;  commonly  that  in  which  wort  is 
coaled.  In  distillation,  the  vessel  into  which 
the  wort  is  pumped  from  the  coolers,  in  order 
to  be  '  worked '  with  yeast.  The  liquoe-back 
in  a  brewery,  distilleiy,  or  rectifying  house  is 
the  water  reservoir  or  cistern. 

BACKS.  In  the  leather  trade,  the  thickest 
and  stoutest  portion  (if  tlie  hide,  used  for  sole- 
leather. 

BACON  (ba'-kn).  [W.,  baccun,  prob.  from 
Ger.,  bache,  a  wild  sow ;  "  old  Fr.,  for  dried 
flesli  or  pork" — Craig.]  The  flesh  of  swine 
salted  and  dried,  and  subsequently  either 
smoked  or  not.  The  term  is  usually  restricted 
to  the  sides  and  belly  so  prepared ;  the  otiier 
parts  of  the  animal  having  distinctive  names. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  term  is  ex- 
tended to  the  flesh  of  bears,  and  of  other 
like  animals,  cured  in  a  similar  maimer. 

Qual.,  <^e.  When  bacon  has  been  properly 
prepared  from  young  and  well-fed  animals,  and 
is  neither  '  stale  '  nor  '  rusty,'  it  forms  a  very 
wholesome  and  excellent  article  of  food,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  a  light  or  hasty  meal,  or  as 
a  relish  for  bread  or  vegetables.  For  persons 
with  a  weak  stomach,  and  for  invalids,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  cook  it  without  injur- 
ing its  flavour,  or  rendering  it  indigestible. 
This  is  best  effected  by  cutting  it  into  slices 
of  moderate  thickness,  and  carefully  broiling 
or  toasting  it ;  avoiding  dressing  it  too  hastily, 
too  slowly,  or  too  much.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  cooking  it  in  almost  wafer-like  slices, 
until  it  becomes  brown  and  crisp,  renders  it 
not  merely  indigestible,  but  also  a  most  fertile 
source  of  heartburn  and  dyspepsia.  Fried 
bacon  is  remarkably  strong,  and  is  hence  more 
likely  to  offend  the  stomach  than  when  it  is 
broiled,  or  preferably  toasted  before  the  fire; 
the  last  being,  of  all  others,  the  best  way  of 
dressing  it  so  as  to  preserve  its  delicacy  and 
flavour.  Gourmands,  however,  often  esteem, 
as  '  une  bonne  bouche,'  bacon  dressed  in  the 
flame  arising  from  the  dropping  of  its  own  fat. 
Choice.  Good  bacon  has  a  thin  rind,  and  an 
ngreeable  odour,  the  fat  has  a  firm  consist- 
ence and  a  slightly  reddish  tinge ;  the  lean  is 
■of  a  pleasing  red  colour,  is  tender,  and  adheres, 
whilst  raw,  strongly  to  the  bone.  When  the 
fat  is  yellow,  it  is  either  '  rusty '  or  becoming 
«o,  and  should  be  avoided.  The  streaky  parts 
are  not  only  those  which  are  most  esteemed, 
but  are  the  most  wholesome. 

Bacon  should  be  broiled  or  toasted  in  front 
•of  the  fire.  The  rashers  should  be  in  thin 
■slices,  and  the  rind  should  be  removed.  The 
anelted  fat  from  the  bacon  should  never  be 


wasted.  To  partake  of  all  hroiled  meats  in 
perfection  they  should  be  served  up  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  off  the  gridiron. 

BACIEBITTII  (Bactebioit,  a  little  rod). 
Since  the  publication  of  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Cohn,  of  Breslau,  upon  the  nature  of 
this  organism,  the  idea  previously  entertained 
by  Ehrenberg  and  others  as  to  its  animal 
origin  has  been  long  abandoned,  and  miero- 
scopists  now  very  generally  regard  it  as  belong- 
ing to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  probably 
one  of  the  lowest  and  most  simple  forms  of 
vegetable  or  animal  life,  and  consists  of  an 
envelope  more  or  less  enclosing  protoplasm — 
the  nitrogenous  substance  from  which  the  cell 
nucleus  is  formed.  Dr  Lionel  Beale  very 
carefully  crushed  a  very  large  bacterium  while 
under  observation  by  the  microscope,  and  when 
the  external  membrane  was  ruptured  the  pro- 
toplasm was  seen  to  escape,  and  to  exhibit 
what  Dr  Beale  regards  as  vital  movement.  In 
form,  bacteria  may  be  either  globular,  rod- 
shaped,  egg-shaped,  or  filamentous.  Cohn  has 
described  a  variety  presenting  the  appearance 
of  beaded  chains,  or  aggregations. 

Bacteria  vary  considerably  in  size,  some  being 
as  much  as  a  d^uo^^  °'^  ^^  '^"^^  ^"  length,  whilst 
others  are  less  than  i„i^„th,  and  are  only 
visible  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  of  very  high  power, 
such  as  the  -jTjth  of  an  inch  objective.  Dr  Beale 
says,  "The  germs  from  which  the  little  par- 
ticles spring  are  far  more  minute  and  more 
difiicult  to  identify.  They  appear  as  minute 
specks,  the  largest  of  them  exhibiting  a  circu- 
lar outline,  and  probably  being  spherical.  The 
smallest  are  too  minute  to  he  discerned  with 
the  highest  magnifying  powers  at  our  com- 
mand. If  a  specimen  of  fluid  in  which  these 
particles  are  rapidly  growing  and  multiplying 
be  carefully  examined,  many  points  will  be 
observed  to  appear  from  time  to  time.  After 
watching  with  great  care  for  a  consider- 
able time  a  given  spot  I  have  assured  myself 
that  new  particles  actually  come  into  existence; 
and  that  one  does  not,  after  intently  watching 
for  a  time  and  concentrating  the  attention  upon 
a  certain  space,  merely  see  one  coming  into 
view  one  after  another,  as  star  after  star.  The 
material  in  which  the  minute  germs  of  bacte- 
ria are  imbedded,  and  which,  at  least  in  part, 
consists  of  formed  material  produced  by  the 
bacteria,  is  much  softer  than  the  matter  of 
which  the  capsule  of  fungi  consists.  It  is, 
perhaps,  almost  as  soft  as  mucus.  I  believe 
that  even  the  most  minute  bacterium  germ  is 
surrounded  by  a  layer  of  such  soft  formed 
matter,  in  which  very  minute  particles  of  bio- 
plasm (protoplasm)  divide  and  subdivide  before 
they  attain  even  the  lurfcoo'-'i  of  ^n  inch  in 
diameter.  When,  therefore,  bacteria  in  an 
early  stage  of  development  dry.  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  identify  them.  When  moistened, 
the  dry  mass  swells  up,  and  the  bioplasm  in 
the  soft  mucus-like  matter  grows,  each  par- 
ticle producing  a  fresh  investment  of  formed 
material,  and  then  if  the  conditions  are  favor- 
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nblc,  the  perms  either  at  once  divide  anil  sub- 
divide for  :i  time,  or  grow  into  perfect  bacteria, 
wliich  move  fr^'cly  and  grow  and  multiply  in 
th<8  more  advanced  stage  of  development." 

Bacteria  increase  by  bisection,  and  when  the 
aurrounding  conditions  are  favorable  their 
nitu  of  production  is  marvellous.  It  has  been 
corapnted  that  an  individual  bacterinm  will 
gener.ite  nearly  17,000,000  of  its  fellows  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  very  probable  vege- 
table origin  and  nature  of  bacteria  insisted 
upon  by  Professor  Cohn  not  only  appears  to 
derive  great  support  from  his  researches  into 
the  metamorphoses  they  undergo  during  deve- 
lopment, &c.,  but  also  from  their  behaviour 
with  certain  chemical  reagents.  For  instance, 
it  was  found  that  boiling  them  in  solution  of 
potash  had  no  effect,  and  also  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  they  deported 
themselves  somewhat  as  cellulin  does  under 
like  circumstances ;  although  from  their  ex- 
treme minuteness  any  changes  that  take  place 
in  their  tissue  are  very  difficult  to  observe. 
Another  remarkable  analogy  presented  between 
bacteria  and  plants  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  both  assimilate  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  built  up;  for  they  derive  their  nitro- 
gen not  from  previously  existing  albuminous 
compounds,  but  from  ammonia. 

They  may  be  made  to  develop  themselves  in 
any  duid  if  the  fluid  contains  an  organic  sub- 
stance in  which  carbon  is  present,  a  nitrogenous 
substance  which  need  not  be  organic,  and  a 
phosphate.  They  appear  to  derive  their  carbon 
by  the  decomposition  of  almost  any  substance, 
containing  this  element  except  carbonic  acid, 
and  they  will  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  a 
nitrate,  the  nitrate  becoming  reduced  to  the 
•stiito  of  a  nitrite.  A  knowledge  of  these  facta 
will  of  course  indicate  the  method  to  lie  fol- 
lowed if  we  wish  to  obtain  bacteria.  All  that 
wo  have  to  do  is  to  prepare  a  liquid  that  fulfils 
the  conditions  just  stated.  Dv  3.  Bardon 
Sanderson  gives  the  following  formula  for 
one:— Phosphate  of  potassium  i  per  cent., 
sulphate  of  magnesium,  i  percent.,  dissolve  in 
water  having  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  calcium 
in  suspension,  and  then  add  a  per  cent, 
of  tartrate  of  ammonium,  and  boil  the  mixture. 
If  properly  boiled  the  liquid  will  be  free  from 
bacteria;  but  the  contact  of  almost  any  or- 
;jc:inic  substance,  for  CMmple,  a  drop  of  water, 
u  pinch  of  hay,  a  morsel  of  meal,  &c.,  will 
cause  their  appearance. 

The  tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  the  bac- 
teria is  extremely  great.  Dr  Beale  says,  "  Ex- 
treme dryness  does  not  destroy  them,  and  they 
withstand  a  temperature  for  below  the  freez- 
ing point;  and  that  under  adverse  circum- 
stances they  remain  dormant,  and  are  not 
destroyed  by  a  degree  of  heat  which  is  fatal 
probably  to  every  other  living  ori^anism." 
Uiistian  says  that  the  germs  of  bacteria  are 
destroyed  at  a  temperature  of  160°  F.,  but 
others  arc  of  opinion  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances these  germs  are  not  killed  at  212', 


and  that  they  may  increase  and  multiply  after 
having  been  exposed  to  this  degree  of  heat. 
Professor  Tyndail  indeed  Las  shown  that  in  one 
experiment  heating  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  a  temperature  of  230°  F.  was  insufficient  to 
destroy  them,  whilst  in  another  the  five  mi- 
nutes' exposure  of  an  atmosphere  containing 
them  to  the  incandescence  of  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent failed  to  kill  them. 

Cohn  relates  that  manufacturers  of  pots  of 
preserved  peas  at  Lubek  have  since  1858  been 
obliged  to  cook  them  in  a  solution  of  28  per 
cent,  of  salt,  at  a  temperature  of  226°  F.,  to 
prevent  the  putrefaction  of  their  contents,  as 
in  warm  years  nearly  half  the  pots  were  found 
to  be  spoiled.  In  experiments  made  in  con- 
Junction  with  Dr  Hare,  Cohn  found  that  in 
infusions  boiled  for  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
organisms  were,  without  exceptions,  developed. 
Somewhat  lower  temperature  proved  fatal  to 
the  great  majority  of  bieteria.  Those  that 
survived  were  all  found  to  belong  to  the  gi-nus 
Bacillus,  and  among  bacilli  to  the  species 
Bacillua  »uhUlia. 

The  experiments  of  Drs  Perrier  and  Burden 
Sanderson  would  seem  to  show  that  bacteria 
do  not  nominally  exist  in  the  fluids  and  ti^svies 
of  the  body,  but  that  their  presence  in  the 
animal  fluids  ma.v  be  traced  to  external  surface 
contamination  with  ordinary  water,  the  extent 
of  their  development  being  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  contamination.  They  con- 
tend that  different  varieties  of  water  possess 
different  degrees  of  what  they  term  the  '  zy- 
motic power.'  They  examined  the  waters  sup- 
plied by  the  several  London  water  companies,  and 
theyfound  them  to  consist  of  varying  degreesof 
bacterian  impurity.  They  assert  that  all  ex- 
cept freshly  distilled  water  teems  with  invi- 
sible germs  of  bacteria.  Writing  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  presence  of  bacteria  and 
bacterian  germs,  Dr  Beale  remarks: — "It 
would  be  difficulttosay  where  bacterinm  germs 
do  not  exist.  In  air,  in  water,  in  the  soil  ad- 
hering to  tiny  particles  of  every  kind,  in  every 
region  of  the  earth,  from  the  poles  to  the  equa 
tor,  they  are  found.  In  the  substance  of  the 
tissues — nay,  in  the  cells  of  almost  all  plants, 
and  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  of  many 
animals — bacteria  germs  exist.  I  know  not 
what  part  of  the  body  of  man  and  the  higher 
animals  is  entirely  destitute  of  particles  which 
under  favorable  circumstances  develop  into 
bacteria.  Upon  the  skin  and  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membranes  they  exist  in  pro- 
fusion, and  they  abound  in  the  mouth  and  in 
the  follicles  and  glands." 

Dr  Eberth,  of  Zurich,  states  that  he  has 
found  on  ordinary  sweat  small  oval-shaped 
bacteria  which  are  frequently  united  in  strings 
of  two  or  three,  and  endowed  with  rather  ac- 
tive movements.  The  author  thinks  that  they 
very  likely  conduce  to  produce  certain  chemical 
modifications  of  sweat. 

Drs  Perrier  and  Sanderson  appear  to  have 
satisfactorily  proved  that  fungi  are  not  deve- 
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loped  from  microzymes,  and  that  their  appa- 
rent associatiou  is  one  of  juxtaposition  only. 
They  give  the  following  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing this  conclusion : — (1)  The  quick  appearance 
of  torula  cells  in  Pasteur's  solution  whenever 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment and  luxuriant  f  rnctification  of  the  higher 
form  (peniciUium)  show  that  so  far  as  the  che- 
mical composition  of  the  liquid  is  concerned, 
there  exist  in  it  all  the  conditions  favorable  to 
the  process.  (2)  When  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  contamination  hy  impure  surfaces 
or  liquids,  the  development  which  ends  in 
peniciUium  goes  on  from  first  to  last  without  the 
appearance  of  microzymes.  (3)  Whenever  it 
is  possible  to  impregnate  the  test-liquid  with 
microzymes,  without  at  the  same  time  intro- 
ducing torula  cells  or  germs,  the  development 
of  the  former  begins  and  continues  by  itself 
without  any  transformation  into  the  latter. 
Jhvia/unffi  are  not  developed,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  microzymes  in  the  same  liquid 
in  which,  microzymes  being  absent,  but  air 
having  access,  they  appear  with  the  greatest 
readiness.  As  we  have  already  seen  the  germs 
of  bacteria  exist  largely  in  air ;  the  experiments 
of  Hiller,  of  Berlin,  would  seem  to  negative  the 
theory  of  Ferrier  and  Sanderson,  as  they  tend 
to  show  that  bacteria  have  little  influence  on 
putrefaction. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr  Lionel  Beale  for 
these  illustrations,  which  are  taken  from  his 
very  interesting  work  on  '  Disease  Germs.' 
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Killer's  experiments  tend  to  show  thai 
putrefaction  is  independent  of  the  presence 
of  bacteria,  that  bacteria  can  develop  in  liquids 
such  as  urine  without  producing  its  decompo- 
sition, and  that  the  degree  of  their  development 
and  the  rate  of  their  multiplication  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  assimilable  material. 

The  following  is  the  definition  given  to  the 
word  '  microzyme '  (which  occurs  above)  by  its 
originator,  Dr  Sanderson :  "  I  proposed  the 
word  'microzyme'  as  a  convenient  general 
term  for  the  first  organic  forms  which  present 
themselves  in  organic  nitrogenous  liquids 
when  about  to  undergo  spontaneous  decom- 
position." 

From  the  experiments  of  B&hamp  it  appears 


that  under  some  circumstances  the  mother  of 
vinegar,  a  conglomeration  of  microzymes,  can 
be  transformed  into  bacteria,  and  under  other 
circumstances  into  a  cellular  ferment  which 
can  excite  normal  alcoholic  fermentation  in 
cane  sugar.  Subsequent  researches  have 
shown  that  the  converse  of  this  is  also  true, 
and  that  the  cellular  ferment  may  be  trans- 
formed into  microzymes  and  bacteria. 

A  mixture  of  starch  and  yeast  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  24°  to  35°  soon  liquefies,  and 
the  yeast  undergoes  remarkable  changes.  The 
cells  swell,  become  transparent,  and  gradually 
disappear.  Myriads  of  microzymes  of  great 
agility  spring  into  existence,  then  vibrios 
appear,  and  as  these  increase  the  microzymes 
diminish.  The  vibrios  in  their  turn  are  suc- 
ceeded by  myriads  of  bacteria,  and  finally  the 
bacteria  disappear,  leaving  nothing  but  micro- 
zymes, single  or  coupled  together.  During 
these  changes  a  small  quantity  of  gas  is  dis- 
engaged, no  butyric  acid  is  formed,  and  hut 
little  acetic  or  lactic  acids. 

As  then  the  mother  of  vinegar  when  changed 
into  bacteria  becomes  lactic  or  butyric  ferment, 
and  when  transformed  into  cellular  matter 
becomes  alcoholic  ferment,  and  as  beer  yeast 
becomes  lactic  or  butyric  ferment  when  re- 
duced to  microzymes,  vibrios,  or  bacteria,  it 
is  evident  that  the  property  of  being  a  ferment 
of  any  particular  nature  does  not  depend 
essentially  upon  the  nature  of  the  ferment, 
but  upon  its  organisation  or  structure. 

A  contributor  to  the  'Medical  Times  and 
Gazette'  of  February  2nd,  1878,  advances  the 
opinion  that  many  of  the  bacteria  are  only 
parts  of  a  plant  which  has  other  forms  and 
other  modes  of  growth  and  propagation  when 
not  confined  to  the  living  organism  or  to  fluids, 
and  regards  the  bacterium  as  a,  transitional 
or  provisional  and  not  as  a  permanent  form, 
but  an  abnormal  phase  of  life  thrust  upon  the 
plant  by  accident. 

BACTERIA  AS  ORIGINATORS  OF  DIS- 
EASE.— The  researches  of  many  eminent 
microscopists  and  physiologists  afford  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  presence  of  bacteria  in 
the  blood  of  persons  affected  with  various  in- 
fectious diseases.  For  instance.  Core  and  Feltz, 
of  Strasbourg,  found  a  linked  bacterium  in 
the  blood  of  those  attacked  with  septicaemia, 
typhoid,  and  puerperal  fevers.  The  same  in- 
vestigators also  discovered  bacteria  in  the  blood 
of  patients  suffering  from  scarlet  fever ;  this 
blood  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  rabbits 
set  up  a  feverish  disease  that  proved  fatal. 

Again,  in  the  blood  of  man  and  the  sheep 
attacked  with  smallpox,  a  bacterium  of  the 
globular  or  sphere-shaped  variety  was  found 
by  Keber,  Hallier,  and  Zurn. 

Bacteria  have  also  been  found  in  the  blood 
during  measles,  and  in  the  splenic  apoplexy  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  They  have  likewise  been 
identified  in  diphtheritica!  exudations  both 
from  the  kidneys  and  womb,  as  well  as  in  the 
blood  during  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  and 
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tliey  are  unJoubtcdly  present  in  the  same  fluid 
during  niuiiy  fovcrisb  disorders.  I)r3  Lewis 
and  Cunuinghiim  failed  to  discover  them  in 
the  blood  of  cholera  patients.  Professors 
Cohn  and  Koch  stand  prominently  forward  as 
the  advocates  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease 
by  bacteria.  Professor  Cohn  divides  the  bac- 
teria into  groups,  genera,  and  species,  and 
assigns  to  each  species  a  different  function. 

For  instance,  he  considers  the  ferment  of 
contagion  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  variety 
of  the  sphere-shaped  bacterium — one  of  his 
groups.  He  divides  the  whole  group  into 
three — the  chromogen,  zymogen,  and  pathogen, 
the  bacteria  of  pigmentation,  of  fermentation, 
and  of  contagion,  respectively.  He  says  those 
organisms  are  exceedingly  minute,  darkish  or 
coloured  granules,  so  small  as  to  be  immea- 
surable. They  frequently  present  the  appear- 
ance  of  beaded  chains  or  the  form  of  aggrc- 
gations.  Thoy  are  motionless  iind  are  occa 
gionally  found  with  the  Sacterium  termo  iu 
putrefying  organic  liquids. 

Messrs  Chauveau  and  Sanderson  have  dis 
covered  a  bacterium  iu  vaccine  lymph  which 
believers  in  the  germ  theory  class  among 
the  pathogen  bacteria,  and  which  they  have 
named  the  Micrococcus  vaecinw.  Amongst 
the  pathogen  bacteria  they  also  include  the 
Micrococcus  diphthericus  and  Micrococcus 
tej>ticui,t\ie  former  found  iutho  epithelium  of 
certain  organs  during  certain  forms  of  pyeemia, 
and  the  latter  in  the  miliary  eruption  of 
typhus,  pyoimia,  and  other  diseases.  The 
chromogen  or  pigmentary  bacteria  liavu  occa- 
sionally been  tho  means  of  working  miracles. 
Several  instances  of  bread  exuding  blood, 
under  supernatural  circumstances,  are  related 
by  Rivoliu  Elirenberg  found  this  colour  on 
some  bread  iu  the  house  of  a  patient  who  had 
died  of  cholera,  and  ho  ascertained  the  pig- 
ment to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Monca 
prodigioaa,  small  round  bodies  which  Professor 
Cohn  classes  with  the  micrococci,  a  variety  of 
the  sphere-shaped  bacterium. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Koch  were 
directed  to  the  cause  of  splenic  fever,  and 
Cnhn  on  examining  liis  specimens  found  that 
they  were  examples  of  Bacteria  of  the  species 
called  Bacillus  anthraois,  which  seems  to  pre- 
sent little  or  no  difterencc  to  the  Bacillus 
tubtilis  of  hay  infusions.  Koch  found  that 
bacilli  increase  with  enormous  rapidity  in  the 
blood,  and  in  the  fluid  of  tissues  of  living 
animals,  by  developing  in  length  and  dividing 
transversely.  The  animals  employed  were 
chiefly  mice,  and  a  small  incision  being  made 
at  the  root  of  the  tail,  as  minute  a  drop  as 
possible  of  the  fluid  containing  the  hacilli  was 
injected  into  the  system.  The  spleen  invari- 
ably became  enormously  swollen,  and  filled 
with  a  largo  number  of  crystalline-looking 
rods  of  varying  size,  never  exhibiting  move- 
ment or  spore  formation;  they  increased  in 
numbers  solely  by  division.  The  number  of 
bacilli  found  in  the  blood  varies  in  different 


animals  ;  thus  in  the  gninex-pig  it  was  enor- 
mous, sometimes  exceeding  that  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles;  in  the  rabbit  much  smaller,  so  that 
soioettmes  several  drops  had  to  be  examined 
before  any  were  found,  in  the  mouse  often 
nil.  In  the  blood  of  dead  animals  or  other 
suitable  fluids  the  bacilli  grow  to  very  long 
straight  leptothorax-like  filaments  (within 
certain  limits  of  temperature,  and  with  the 
presence  of  air),  while  the  formation  of  nume- 
rous spores  goes  on  at  the  same  time. 

Kohl  believes  that  it  is  to  the  presence  of 
the  spores  that  the  occurrence  of  splenetic 
fever  appears  to  bo  referable.  ^Vhen  living, 
inoculation  with  them  olways  produced  the 
disease ;  but  if  killed,  as  by  drying,  or  a  high 
temperature,  inoculation  failed  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary either  that  living  spores  should  be  pre- 
sent, or  that  the  filaments  should  be  capable 
of  generating  spores,  in  order  that  the  disease 
should  be  propagated  by  inoculation. 

Koch  tried  whether  the  poisonous  bacilli 
spores  could  gain  entrance  through  the  diges- 
tive origans,  but  found  that  mice  and  rabbits 
could  eat  tlicm  with  impunity.  Koch  draws 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  splenic  fever  to 
typhus  and  cholera.  He  says  it  presents  ana- 
logies to  typhus  in  its  dependuuceon  soil-water, 
its  preference  for  low  grounds,  its  sporadic 
occurrence  throughout  the  year,  and  its  deve- 
lopment iuto  an  epidemic  in  the  late  summer 
and  autumn.  Like  cholera,  again,  he  says,  it 
is  connected  with  soil-water,  and  it  also  agrees 
with  cholera  iu  the  point  which  has  been  so 
well  made  out  by  Pettenkofer,  that  on  board 
ship  an  interval  of  three  or  four  weeks  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  its  further  development. 

Hence  Koch  is  disposed  to  hope  that  tho 
conttigium  of  typhus  and  cholera  may  still  be 
discovort'd  in  the  form  of  some  Schizophyte  o\- 
spheroidal  bacterium,  though  practical  ob- 
servers have  hitherto  sought  for  them  in  vain. 

Many  pathologists,  however,  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  accuracy  of  these  deductions,  and 
regard  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  during  disease  as  of  no  signifi- 
cance ;  whilst  they  deny  that  it  is  satisfactorily 
proved  that  they  are  the  cause  of  disease. 

Dr  Lionel  Beale  says : — "  Changes  in  the 
processes  of  digestion  are  soon  followed  by  the 
multiplication  of  bacteria  in  every  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  within  a  few  hours 
countless  millions  may  be  developed.  They 
multiply  in  the  secretions  under  certain 
circumstances,  almost  as  soon  as  these  are 
formed,  and  1  have  adduced  evidence  to  show 
that  bacteria  germs  exist  even  in  healthy  blood. 
In  the  very  substance  of  some  cells  I  have 
seen  them,  and  in  many  cases  in  which  little 
granules  have  been  discerned  in  connection 
with  bioplasts.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  them  are  really  bacteria  germs,  pas- 
sive as  long  as  the  higher  life  is  maintained  in 
its  integrity,  but  ready  to  grow  and  multiply 
the  instant  a  change  favorable  to  them,  and 
adverse  to  us,  shall  occur." 
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And  again  he  remarks  : — "  Bacteria  prey 
upon  morljid  structure,  and  upon  the  sub- 
stances resulting  from  the  death  of  bioplasm 
(protoplasm).  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
surprised  at  their  existence  in  disease.  They 
are  found  in  great  numbers  amongst  pus-cor- 
puscles which  have  ceased  to  live,  and  they 
grow  and  multiply  with  great  rapidity  in 
fluids  which  contain  disease  germs,  as  soon  as 
these  begin  to  lose  their  specific  powers  and  to 
undergo  decomposition."    See  Geems. 

BAD"GER  (baj'-er).  Syn.  Me'les,  L.  ; 
BtAlBEATJ,  Fr.;  Daohs,  Ger.  The  ur'sus 
me'les  (Linn.),  one  of  the  plantigrade  carni- 
vora,  a  burrowing  nocturnal  animal,  common 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  Since 
the  extirpation  of  the  bear,  the  badger  ia  the 
sole  representative  of  the  ursine  family  in  our 
indigenous  zoology.  Its  habits  are  "  noctur- 
nal, inoffensive,  and  slothful ;  its  food  consists 
of  roots,  earth-nuts,  fruits,  the  eggs  of  birds, 
insects,  reptiles,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds; 
its  no-xious  qualities  are  consequently  few  and 
of  slight  moment,  and  by  no  means  justify 
the  exterminating  war  unintermittently  waged 
against  it."  (Brande.)  Its  "  muscular  strength 
is  great,  its  bite  proverbially  powerful;  and  a 
dog  must  be  trained  and  encouraged  to  enter 
willingly  into  comb;it  "  with  it.     (Id.) 

Uses,  Ufa.  The  flesh  of  the  badger  is  prized 
as  food;  the  skin  used  for  pistol  furniture; 
the  hair  made  into  brushes.  The  American 
badger  is  commonly  called  the  gkound-hoq; 
The  Cape  badger  produces  hykaceum:  (which 
see). 

BAD'IANE  (-e-ahn).  [Fr.]  Sj/n.  Bad'ian, 
B.-SEED.     Star-anise  seeil. 

BADr'GEON  (ba-dizli'6ne ;  bad'-e-zhiini, 
or  ba-dij'unj — Smart).  Among  operatives 
and  artists,  any  cement  used  to  fill  up  holes 
and  to  cover  defects  in  their  work.  Among 
statuaries,  a  mixture  of  plaster  and  free-stone 
is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose ;  among 
joiners  and  carpenters,  a  mixture  of  sawdust 
and  glne,  or  of  whiting  and  glue  ;  and  among 
coopers,  one  of  tallow  and  chalk.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  a  stone-coloured  mixture  used 
for  the  fronts  of  houses,  and  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  wood-dust  and  lime,  slaked  together, 
stone  powder,  and  a  little  ochre,  umber,  or 
sienna;  the  whole  being  mixed  up  with  weak 
alum  water  to  the  consistence  of  paint,  and 
laid  on  in  dry  weather. 

BAEL.  [Nat.]  Si/n.  Ikdian  bael,  Bel*  ; 
Baei,  B.  ih'dious,  Be'la,  B.  in'dica,  L.  The 
osg'le  marmelos  (Correa;  craiceva  m.,  Linn.) 
one  of  the  Aurantiacese  (DC).  Dried  half-ripe 
fruit  imported  from  the  E.  Indies,  under  the 
name  of  Indian  bael.  Astringent  and  re- 
frigerant; highly  extolled  in  chronic  dysen- 
tery, diarrlicea,  English  cholera,  and  relaxa- 
tions generally.  It  is  also  used  in  bilious 
fevers,  hypochondriasis, melancholia, &c.  Root- 
bark,  stera-biirk,  and  expressed  juice  of  the 
leaves,  particularly  tlie  first,  also  used  in  the 
same  cases  in  India.     Ripe  fruit  fragrant  and 


delicious  j  used,  in  the  E.  I.,  as  a  warm  cathar- 
tic, and  regarded  as  a  certain  cure  for  habit- 
ual costiveness.  Mucus  of  the  seeds  used  by 
painters  as  size ;  also  as  a  cement.  Unripe 
fruit  used  to  dye  yellow.  It  is  generally  ad- 
ministered under  the  form  of  decoction  or 
BXTEACT  (which  see). 

BAGASSE'  (-gas').  [Fr.]  The  dry  refuse 
stalks  of  the  sugar  cane  as  they  leave  the 
crushing-mill. — Used  as  fuel  in  the  colonial 
sugar-houses, 

BAGGING.  The  cloth  or  materials  of  which 
bags  or  sacks  are  made.  In  agriculture,  ap- 
plied to  a  method  of  reaping  corn  by  a  chop- 
ping, instead  of  a  drawing  cut.     See  Bats,  &c. 

BAHIA  POWDER.     See  Aeaeoea. 

BAHE'S  N ON  -  POISONOUS  MEDICAL 
SNUFF.  A  snuff  largely  advertised  in  the 
Berlin  journals,  composed  chiefly  of  powdered 
galls.     (Hager.) 

BAIN-MAEIE.  [Fr.]  In  old  chemistry,  a 
water  bath  ;  also,  sometimes,  a  sand  bath.  In 
cookery,  a,  shallow  vessel  containing  heated 
water,  in  which  saucepans,  &c.,  are  placed, 
when  it  is  necessary  either  to  make  them  hot, 
or  to  keep  them  so,  without  allowing  them  to 
boil.  It  is  extremely  useful  in  making  sauces, 
warming  soups  and  small  dishes,  and  when 
dinners  are  delayed  after  they  are  ready  to 
be  served. 

B  A"KING  (bake'-).  Sj/n.  Action  db  citiee 
ATT  roTTE,  Fr.  The  process  of  cooking,  or  of 
heating,  drying,  and  hardening  any  substance 
in  an  oven  or  kiln,  or  by  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
the  art  or  trade  of  a  bakerj ;  also  technically, 
a  batch  or  ovenful,  or  the  quantity  baked  at 
once  (  =  ronENEE,  Fr.). 

In  coolcery,  baking  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
the  cheapest,  most  convenient,  and  best  way 
of  dressing  dinners  for  small  families,  where  a 
good  domestic  oven  is  at  hand.  Though  the 
flavour  of  baked  meat  is  generally  considered 
barely  equal  to  that  of  the  same  parts  roasted, 
there  are  some  joints  and  dishes  to  which  it 
appears  particularly  suitable.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  legs  and  loins  of  pork,  legs 
and  shoulders  of  mutton,  fillets  of  veal,  &c. 
A  baked  pig,  if  it  has  been  occasionally  basted, 
and  the  heat  has  not  been  too  great,  eats  equal 
to  a  roast  one.  Geese  and  ducks  treated  in 
the  same  way  are  also  excellent.  A  baked  hare 
which  has  been  basted  with  raw  milk  and 
butter  also  eats  well ;  and  so  do  various  pieces 
of  beef,  especially  the  buttock.  Cooks  tell  us 
that  this  last  should  be  sprinkled  with  a  little 
salt  for  a  day  or  two  before  dressing  it,  and 
after  being  washed  is  preferably  baked,  along 
with  about  a  pint  of  water,  in  a  glazed  earthen 
pan  tied  over  with  writing  paper,  '  three  or 
four  times  thick.'  A  baked  ham  is  said  to  be 
preferable  to  a  boiled  one;  to  be  tenderer, 
fuller  of  gravy,  and  finer  flavoured.  It  should 
be  soaked  in  water  for  about  an  hour,  wiped 
dry,  and  covered  with  a  cofirse  thin  paste  or 
battel-.  Ordinary  dishes  require  similar  treat- 
ment inb.ikingtothat  given  them  when  roasted. 
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For  domestic  use,  where  the  kitchen-range 
docs  not  include  h  reully  good  oven,  the  port- 
able articles  known  ns  a  '  DcTcn-ovEN,'  and 
an  'American  oven,'  form  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute, admirably  adapted  for  small  joints, . 
poultry,  &e.,  all  of  which,  when  these  utensils 
are  skilfully  employed,  possess  a  delicacy  and 
flavour  fully  equal  to  the  same  when  roasted  j 
whilst  not  more  than  one  half  the  fire  is  re- 
quired for  the  purpose.  According  to  Miss 
Actuii  they  also  "  answer  excellently  for  deli- 
cate sweet  puddings,  and  for  cakes."  See 
Bbbas,  C'aksb,  R0A8TIN&,  &c. 

Baking  Fow'der.    See  Fowd'ebs. 

Baking  Powder,  American.  For  mak- 
ing light  pastry.  Tartaric  acid  and  chalk. 
(Rcicliardt.) 

Baking  Powder,  Berwick's  German,  is  an 
artificial  fermentation  powiler,  compounded 
with  coarse  maize-flour.     (Giidikc.) 

Baking  Powder,  Qoodall's,  is  a  compound  of 
2  pnrts  of  rice  flour  with  1  part  of  a  mixture 
of  tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  (K. 
Hosi'lian.) 

Baking  Powder  or  Teast  Powder,  Professor 
Horsford's  (Oimbridge,  U.S  ).  This  is  a  pow 
der  supplied  in  two  packets.  The  one  contains 
nu  acid  phosphate  of  limo  and  magnesia  made 
up  with  a  certain  quantity  of  flour,  and  the 
other  is  biciirbonato  of  soda,  with  a  little 
chloride  of  potassium. 

BAL'ANCE,  As  in  the  process  of  what  is 
termed  gravimetric  analysis  the  chemist  has 
to  determine  the  weights  of  the  diflbrent  sub- 
stances employed  as  well  as  found,  it  will  be 
self-evident  that  for  his  results  to  be  trust- 
worthy the  balance  he  employs  must  be  per- 
fectly accurate  and  reliable. 

The  accompimying  drawing,  from  Roscoe, 
represents  a  common  form  of  chemical 
bahince. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  perforated  brass 
beam  (aa),  vibrating  about  its  centre,  at  whlcli 
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is  fixed  a  triangular  knife-edge  of  agate  (c)  : 
this  rests  upon  a  horizontal  agate  plane  at- 
tached to  the  upright  brass  pillar.  To  each 
end  of  the  beam  light  brass  pans  (bb)  are  bung, 
each  pan  being  suspended  by  an  agate  plane, 
upon  an  agate  knife-edge  fixed  on  the  end  of 
the  beam  at  SD.  This  arrangement  is  rendered 
necessary  in  order  to  reduce  aa  much  as  pos- 
sible the  friction  of  the  edges  on  their  sup- 
ports, which  friction,  if  nnchecked,  would 
seriously  impair  the  sensibility  of  the  balance. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  agate  edges  being 
worn  away  by  constantly  rubbing  on  the  agate 
planes,  the  beam  and  the  ends  (i':>)  are  sup- 
ported by  the  brass  arm  (ee),  when  the  balance 
is  not  in  u<^e,  so  that  tlie  agate  surfaces  are  not 
in  contact.  The  beam  and  pans  are  released 
when  required  by  turning  the  handle  (p).  The 
movement  of  the  brass  arm  (ee)  is  accom- 
panied by  means  of  a  rod  descending  tlirough 
the  upright  brass  pillar,  and  resting  on  » 
simple  eccentric,  by  the  turning  of  which  by 
the  handle  (p)  it  may  be  gradually  raised  or 
lowered.  The  substance  to  be  weighed  (held 
by  ,1  tube,  watch  glass,  &c.)  is  placed  in 
one  of  the  pans,  and  weights  added  one 
by  one  in  the  other,  until  the  beam  is  in 
equilibrium :  this  is  ascertained  by  the  long 
pointer  (o)  oscillating  to  an  equal  distance  on 
each  side  of  the  central  mark  or  index,  this 
latter  being  subdivided  into  equal  spaces,  so 
that  the  oscillations  can  be  measured.  A  spirit 
level  is  also  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  in- 
strument, since  it  enables  the  operator  (o 
place  the  beam  on  an  exactly  horizontal  level. 
The  beam  of  the  balance  is  generally  gra- 
duated into  decimal-;.  This  saves  the  trouble 
of  placing  a  weight  on  the  scale,  since  it  ena- 
bles the  operator  to  weigh  the  milligramme 
and  its  fractions  by  suspending  a  centigramme 
rider  or  hook  on  or  between  the  indicated 
points  of  a  graduated  line. 

The  balance  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case, 
.  which  serves  not  only  to  protect 
^  it  from  dust,  but  to  allow  of  the 
weighing  being  carried  on  away 
from  the  outer  air,  in  which  the 
prevalence  of  draughts  proves  a 
source  of  considerable  annoyance 
to  the  weigher.  The  front  of  the 
scale  case  generally  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz.  a  fixed  centre 
piece  and  two  lateral  frames  or 
doors,  all  of  course  of  glass.  It 
is  of  importance  that  the  air  in- 
side the  balance  case  should  be 
perfectly  dry, since  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere would  not  only  affect  the 
weight  of  many  hygroscopic  sub- 
stances when  placed  in  the  pans, 
but  likewise  be  liable  toattack  the 
instrument  itself.  To  guard 
against  these  casualties  a  small 
beaker  containing  oil  of  vitriol. 
or  chloride  of  calcium,  or  fresh, \  - 
burnt  lime,  should  be  kept  in  the 
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case,  A  balance  capable  of  "eigh'mg  70  or  80 
grammes  in  each  scile  will  be  found  to  meet 
the.  needs  of  most  chemists. 

Presenius  says,  "  The  aooubaot  of  a  balance 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions : 

"  a.  The  fulcrum  must  be  placed  above  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam. 

"  J.  The  suspension  points  of  the  scales  must 
be  on  an  exact  level  with  the  fulcrum. 

"  c.  The  beam  must  be  suficiently  strong  and 
inflexible  to  bear  without  beading  the  greatest 
weight  that  the  construction  of  the  balance 
admits  of. 

"d  The  armsof  the  balance  must  beof  equal 
length  J  i.  e.  the  points  of  suspension  must  be 
equidistant  from  the  fulcrum  or  point  of 
support. 

"  The  SENSIBILITY  Or  DELICACY  of  a  balance 
depends  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

"a.  The  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their 
supports  must  be  as  slight  as  possible. 

"  b.  The  centre  of  gravity  must  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  fulcrum. 

"  c.  The  be  im  must  be  as  light  as  possible." 
The  following  are  the  tests  given  by  the 
same  authority  for  the  accuracy  and  sensi- 
bility of  a  balance : 

"  1.  The  balance  is  in  the  first  place  accu- 
rately adjusted,  if  necessary,  either  by  the 
regulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil,  and 
a  milligramme  weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of 
the  scales.  A  good  and  practically  useful 
balance  must  turn  distinctly  with  this  weight ; 
a  delicate  chemical  balance  should  indicate 
the  one  tenth  of  a  milligramme  with  perfect 
distinctness. 

"  2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maxi- 
mum weight  the  construction  of  the  balance 
will  admit  of ;  the  balance  is  then  aocurateli/ 
adjusted,  and  «  milligramme  added  to  the 
weight  in  one  scale.  This  ought  to  cause  the 
balance  to  turn  to  the  same  extent  as  in  1. 
In  most  balances,  however,  it  shows  somewhat 
less  on  the  index. 

"3.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted 
should  it  be  necessary  to  establish  a.  perfect 
equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the 
one  with  a  minute  portion  of  tinfoil  (this  tin- 
foil must  be  left  remaining  upon  the  scale 
during  the  experiment) ;  both  scales  are  then 
equally  loaded,  say  with  about  fifty  grammes 
each,  and  if  npcessary  the  balance  is  again 
adjusted  (by  the  additiou  of  small  weights, 
&c.).  The  load  of  the  two  scales  is  then  in- 
terchanged, so  as  to  transfer  that  of  the  right 
scale  to  the  left,  and  vice  vrrsd.  A  balance 
with  perfectly  equal  arms  must  maintain  its 
absolute  equilibrium  upon  the  interchange  of 
the  weights  of  the  two  scales. 

"  4.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted ;  it 
is  then  arrested,  subsequently  set  in  motion, 
and  again  allowed  to  recover  its  equilibrium  ; 
the  same  process  should  be  repeated  several 
times.  A  good  baliuce  must  invariably  re- 
assume  its  original  equilibrium. 
"  A  balance  of  which  the  end  edges  afford 


too  much  play  to  the  hook  resting  upon  them, 
so  as  to  allow  the  latter  slightly  to  alter  its 
position,  will  show  perceptible  differences  in 
different  trials.  This  fault,  however,  is  pos- 
sible only  with  balances  of  defective  con- 
struction. 

"  A  balance  to  be  perfectly  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  quantitative  analysis  musl  stand 
the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  tests.  A 
slight  inequality  of  the  arms  is  of  no  great 
consequence,  since  this  may  be  readily  and 
completely  remedied  by  the  manner  of  weigh- 
ing."   See  Wbiohts. 

Balance,  Hydrostat'io.    See  Specieio  Gba- 

VITY. 

Balance,  Tor'alon,  A  delicate  instrument, 
invented  by  Coulomb,  for  measuring  the  inten- 
sities of  the  electrical  and  magnetic  forces. 

BALD'NESS  (bawld'-).  S^n.  Cal'titas, 
Calti"tie3  (vish'-e-ez),  L. ;  Caltitie,  Chau- 

TBTE,  Fr.;    K.AHLHEIT,  KaHLKOPP,  KAHLKOP- 

PiaHEiT,  Ger.  Primarily,  absence  or  loss  of 
any  natural  covering;  appr.,  destitution  or 
loss  of  hair,  more  especially  of  that  of  the  top 
and  fore-part  of  the  head.  In  botany,  absence 
of  beard  or  awn. 

Grey  hair  and  baldness  dependent  on  old 
age  are  natural  consequences  of  man's  infirm- 
ity, and  mast  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  fail- 
ing vigour,  rather  than  in  the  light  of  a 
disease.  Premature  loss  of  hair  may  be  in- 
duced by  various  causes.  It  is  common  after 
severe  fevers,  and  is  frequently  caused  by 
external  pressure,  friction,  or  violence,  and  by 
such  other  local  actions  and  conditions  which, 
when  long  continued,  interrupt  the  normal 
functions  of  the  skin.  Persons  with  a  con- 
sumptive, scorbutic,  scrofulous,  or  syphilitic 
taint,  or  of  a  general  bad  habit  of  body,  fre- 
quently lose  their  hair  early.  In  these  cases 
it  probably  arises  from  debility  or  paralysis  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  the  consequent  iu- 
suflBeient  nutrition  of  the  hair-bulbs.  When 
it  occurs  in  persons  under  the  middle  age,  and 
apparently  enjoying  good  health,  it  may  be 
often  traced  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  con- 
stantly wearing  a  hard  non-ventilating  hat,  or 
to  disordered  stomach,  habitual  smoking  or 
hard  drinking,  irregular  habits,  or  late  hours. 
Excessive  anxiety  or  grief,  and  intense  study 
and  thoughtfulness,  also  tend  to  promote  the 
early  decay  of  the  hair.  The  natural  baldness 
of  the  aged,  and  frequently  the  premature 
baldness  of  earlier  years,  arises  from  the  gra- 
dual attenuation  of  the  scalp,  which  ultimately 
becomes  too  thin  to  afford  room  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  hair-produc- 
ing organs,  and  too  scantily  supplied  with 
blood  for  their  due  nutrition  and  support.' 

^  In  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that,  owing  to  this 
attenuation,  the  scalp  covers  a  tareer  portion  of  the  skutl 
than  previously ;  and  that  its  sides  nave  somewhat  receded 
from  the  top  of  the  head,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  remain- 
ini;  hair  descend  lower  towards  the  forehead,  temples,  and 
back  of  the  neck,  than  wlien  the  parts  were  in  vigorous 
health.  Tliia  may  be  perceived  by  applying  the  open  hand 
to  tile  part,  and  liien  gently  closing  the  tingers,  when  the 
scalp  may  be  drawn  mto  its  original  position,  and  will 
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Treatm.  The  baldness  of  senility  and  that 
ariiinff  from  the  permanont  injury  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  hair-bulbs,  admit  of  no  cure,  not- 
withstanding the  daily  assurances  of  adver- 
tising impostors  to  the  contrary.  In  other 
caso^,  when  a  disposition  to  baldness  exists, 
shown  by  the  hair  falling  off  in  large  quanti- 
ties, or  ceasing  to  grow  with  its  usual  vigour 
and  rapidity,  the  frequent  but  gentle  use  of 
the  hair-brush,  and  of  any  bland  stimulating 
oil,  pomade,  or  wash,  if  adopted  in  time,  will 
generally  prove  sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  decay,  and,  very  frequently,  to  restore  the 
hair  to  its  pristine  condition.  The  head  may 
bo  advantageously  washed  in  cold  water,  at 
least  once  a  day ;  or  what  is  better,  a  shower 
bath  may  be  taken  on  rising  in  the  morning. 
Should  this  plan  not  succeed,  the  head,  or  the 
upper  part  of  it,  may  be  shaved,  and  a  wig,  or 
a  scalp,  adopted  for  a  time.  The  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  hair  closely  cropped  or  shaved  is  to 
make  it  grow  thicker,  stlifer,  and  stronger, 
and  this  often  when  all  other  means  fail. 

Among  more  active  and  leas  common  reme- 
dies for  baldness  may  be  mentioned — mild 
streaming  electricity,  stimulant  fomentations, 
cantharidlsed,  ioduretted,  phosphoretted,  &c., 
oiU  and  lotions,  a  night-cap  that,  without 
grossing  injuriously  on  the  head,  lifts,  as  it 
wero,  the  scalp  into  its  natural  position,  &c., 
all  of  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  celebrated  John  Wesley  recommended 
rubbing  the  p:irt  morning  and  evening  with  a 
raw  onion  until  it  became  red,  and  then  ap- 
plying a  little  honey.  The  vendors  of  Row- 
land's '  Miicassar  Oil '  recommend  the  head  to 
be  rubbed  with  a  towel  (or  hair-brush),  until 
somewhat  red,  each  time  before  applying  their 
nostrum ;  and  the  advice  is  certainly  good,  as 
independent  of  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  the 
skin,  and  the  increased  flow  of  blood  through 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  scalp,  it  is  rendered 
more  absorbent  and  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
medicaments.  At  the  same  time  the  reader 
\nust  be  cautioned  against  placing  any  reliance 
on  external  applications,  unless  he  assists  their 
action  by  due  attentiou  to  diet,  exercise,  venti- 
lation, and  such  other  matters  as  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  general  health  and  vigour  of  the  body. 

The  substances  usually  employed  to  medi- 
cate hair-cosmetics,  tho  general  management 
of  the  hair,  an  1  tho  formulae  for  various  appU- 
cations  to  promote  its  growth,  preservation, 
and  beauty,  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Haib, 
HiJB-C03METI03,  PoMADES,  OiLS,  WASHES, 
&c.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

BALEEN'  (-lene').  [Fr.  baleine.']  The  fisher's 
name  for  whalebone. 

BALL  (bawl).  [Eng.,  Ger.,  Swed.]  Syn. 
Balle,  Boule,  Pr.  (  Bal,  Bol,  Dan., ;  GlOB-tr- 
LU8,  IYli,  L.  In  commerce,  veterinari/  medi- 
cine, perfumery,  &c.,  applied  to  various  sub- 
stiuces  made  up  into  a  globular,   spheroidal, 

then  appcHf  loose  aud  wrinkled  ot^er  the  occiput,  &c. ;  and 
thit  in  B  maniKT  very  dilfereiit--  to  what  occurs  when  tlie 
tup  of  tLe  head  is  covered,  or  well-covered,  with  hair. 


or  even  a  cylindrical  form,  as  ash-balls,  horse- 
balLs,  soap-balls,  &c. 

BALLOON'  (-loon').  Sgn.  Ballon,  Fr.,  Ger. 
Any  hbllow  spherical  body  of  which  the  sides 
are  extremely  thin  or  attenuated  in  comparison 
with  its  diameter  or  bulk.  In  aerottatics,  a 
machine  or  apparatus  for  elevating  and  sus- 
taining bodies  in  the  air.  In  chemittry,  a 
globular  glass-receiver,  with  either  one  or  two 
necks  (=  asos  b^cifieitI',  Fb.  ;  obosse  b., 
Geb.).  In  pyrotechny,  a  hollow  cose  or  ball 
of  pasteboard  filled  with  fire-works  or  com- 
bustibles, which  explodes  in  the  air  on  being 
fired  from  a  mortar. 

Balloon.  In  aerostation,  a  bag  or  hollow 
pear-shaped  vessel,  made  of  varnished  silk 
or  other  light  material,  and  inflated  with 
some  gas  or  vapour  lighter  than  the  air,  as 
hydrogen,  carbiiretted  hydrogen,  heated  air, 
&c.,  so  as  to  rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
When  filled  with  gas  it  is  called  by  way  of 
distinction  an  aib-ballook  {aerostat,  &c.,  Fr., 
lufball,    lufl-echiff,   Ita.,    Ger.) ;    when    with 

heated  air,    n  JIBE-BALLOON   or    JIONTQOLPIEB 

B.  (ballon  ctfett,  &c.,  Fr.). 

In  the  early  d  lys  of  aerostation,  and  indeed 
for  some  years  afterwards,  balloons  were  in- 
fliited  with  hydrogen  gas,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  on  iron  filings  or 
small  fragments  of  iron;  but  this  method  of 
filling  them  ultimately  gave  place  to  the 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  supply  aBbrdcd 
by  the  gas-light  companies.  Of  late  years, 
the  coal-gas  furnished  by  tho  gas-works  has 
been  generally,  if  not  solely,  used  for  the  infla- 
tion of  balloons. 

The  principles  of  ballooning  may  be  referred 
to  the  well-known  difference  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  bodies,  and  to  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  atmosphere.  Pure  hydrogen, 
weighed  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  aboyit  16 
times  lighter  than  common  air ;  but  when  pro- 
pared  on  tho  largo  scile,  and  containing  water, 
and  other  impurities,  it  is  only  from  7  to  11 
times  lighter  than  the  atmosphere.  A  globe  of 
atmospheric  air  of  1  foot  in  diameter,  under 
like  circumstances,  weighs  ,V  lb, ;  a  similar 
globe  of  hydrogen  (reckoning  it  only  as  6  times 
lighter  than  common  air,  will,  therefore,  liave 
an  ascensional  force  of  n'a  W.).  Now,  the  weight 
of  the  body  of  air  which  a  balloon  displaces 
must  exceed  the  gross  weight  of  the  balloon 
and  all  its  appendages,  in  order  for  the  latter 
to  ascend  in  the  atmosphere.  The  diflerence 
of  the  two  weights  expresses  the  asceitsional 
force.  Tho  aiirostatic  power  of  balloons  is 
proportional  to  their  dimensions,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  a  balloon  of  60  feet  diameter  filled 
with  common  hydrogen  will  ascend  with  a 
weight  of  nearly  7000  Vba.,  besides  the  gas  case ; 
whilst  one  of  only  \\  foot  in  diameter  will 
barely  float,  owing  to  the  less  proportionate 
volume  of  gas  to  the  weight  of  the  case  con- 
taining it.  In  round  numbers  the  buoyancy 
of  a  balloon  may  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  1  02. 
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for  every  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  it  contains^ 
less  the  weight  of  the  case  and  appendages. 
The  carburetted  hydrogen  supplied  by  the  gas- 
worlvs  is  mucli  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas, 
and  consequently  much  less  buoyant,  for  which 
due  allowance  must  be  made.  That  which 
possesses  the  least  illuminating  power  is  the 
lightest,  and  consequently  the  best  adapted 
for  aerostation. 

The  fabric  of  which  the  cases  of  air-bal- 
loons are  made  is  strong  thin  silk,  covered  with 
an  elastic  varnish  of  dryingoil  or  india-rubber, 
or,  what  is  better,  a  solution  of  india  rubber 
in  either  chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  ; 
the  netting  is  of  strong  light  silk  or  flaxen 
cord;  and  the  car  of  basket-work.  Fire- 
balloons,  on  the  small  scale,  are  generally 
madeof  silver-paper,  and  are  inflated  with  the 
fumes  of  burning  spirit  of  wine,  by  means  of 
a  sponge  dipped  in  that  liquid,  and  suspended 
just  within  the  mouth  of  the  apparatus. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  rarity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  we  ascend  from  the  earth's  surface, 
balloon  cases  are  made  very  much  larger  than 
is  required  to  contain  the  necessary  quantity 
of  gas,  to  allow  for  its  expansion  as  it  rises 
into  a  rarer  medium.  A  cubical  foot  of  gas 
measured  at  the  level  of  the  sea  occupies  a 
space  of  two  feet  at  an  elevation  of  3  J  miles. 

The  following  Table  will  prove  useful  to  the 
amateur  aeronaut  or  balloonist: — 

Table  showing  the  relations  between  the  dia- 
meters, surfaces,  and  capacities  of  spheres. 


Diameters. 

Surfaces. 

Cubical  contents. 

1 

3-141 

-523 

2 

12567 

4-188 

3 

28-274 

14-137 

4 

50-265 

33-51 

5 

78-54 

65-45 

10 

314-159 

523-6 

15 

706-9 

1767-1 

20 

1256-6 

4189- 

25 

1963-5 

8181- 

80 

2827- 

14137- 

40 

5026- 

33510- 

See  Atmosphere,   Gas,   Hybeo&en,  Paea- 

CHUTE,  VaENISH,  &C. 

BAILOON'INGt.  Hi/n.  BAllOOn'sTt*.  The 
act,  art,  or  practice  of  ascending  or  travelling 
in  balloons ;  aerostation.  A  balioon'istJ  is 
an  aeronaut  (particularly  an  amateur  or  en- 
thusiastic one). 

BALLS.  The  application  of  this  term  in 
commerce, perfumer)/,  veterinary  medicine,  &c., 
has  been  already  noticed.  (See  Ball.)  The 
following  may  be  inserted  here : — 

Balls,  Al'mond  (ah'-miind).  Si/n.  BoxjLES 
d'amahde,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Spermaceti,  4  oz. ; 
white  wax  (pure)  8  oz.;  oil  of  almonds,  1 
pint ;  melt  them  together  in  a  glazed  earthen- 
ware-vessel, by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and 


when  the  mixture  has  cooled  a  little,  add 
essential  oil  of  almonds,  and  expressed  oil  of 
mace,  of  each  2  dr. ;  stir  assiduously  until  it 
begins  to  cool,  and  then  pour  it  into  the 
moulds,  which  may  be  ounce-gallipots  with 
smooth  bottoms  (very  slightly  warmed),  when 
it  will  form  beautiful  hemispherical  cakes. 
Very  fine. 

2.  Hard  clarified  suet,  li  lb.;  white  wax, 
i  lb. ;  ess.  oil  of  almonds,  IJ  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves 
(or  of  pimento),  i  dr. ;  as  before. 

Uses.,  <^c.  To  soften  the  skin,  and  in 
winter  to  prevent  chaps  and  chilblains.  Some- 
times these  balls  are  coloured,  which  is  done 
whilst  the  mixture  is  in  the  liquid  state.  A 
rich  pink  or  red  may  be  given  by  a  little 
alkanet-root  or  dragon's  blood ;  a  yellow,  by 
palm  oil  or  annotta ;  a  blue,  by  a  little  finely 
powdered  indigo ;  and  a  green,  with  spinage 
(steeped  in  the  oil  before  use),  or  a  few  grains 
of  verdigris.  The  most  appropriate  tint  for 
them  is  a  pale  yellow  or  amber. 

Balls,  Bareges  (-razhe')-  St/n.  Boules  de 
BAEEaES,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Extract  of  soap-wort, 
3  oz. ;  good  glue  or  gelatin,  1\  oz. ;  water,  4 
dz.;  dissolve  with  heat,  and  add  of  sulphide  of 
calcium,  6  oz. ;  common  salt,  1  oz.  (both  in 
powder) ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  form  the  mass 
into  balls  weighing  2J  oz.  each,  adding  a  little 
powdered  gum,  if  required,  to  thicken  it,  and 
using  powdered  starch  to  roll  them  in. 

2.  Gelatin,  8oz.;  sulphide  of  calcium,  12  oz.; 
common  salt,  2  oz. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  after  solution 
and  admixture,  add  carbonate  of  soda  and 
Castile  soap,  of  each  (in  powder),  2^  oz.  One 
ball  is  added  to  the  water  of  a  bath  for  an 
adult,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
Barfeges. 

Balls,  Bitter.  Prep,  1.  Powdered  gentian, 
2  lbs. ;  extract  of  gentian,  1  lb. ;  grains  of  pa- 
radise (ground),  ilb.;  syrup, q.  s. ;  mix  with  heat, 
and  divide  into  half-pound  rolls.     For  ale. 

2.  To  the  above  add  of  Spanish-juice,  l^lb.; 
previously  softened  with  a  little  boiling  water 
For  POETEE  and  stout.  Both  are  used  by 
fraudulent  brewers ;  and  by  publicans  in  re- 
ducing their  beer. 

Balls,  Black'ing.  Prep.  1  (Bailey's).  Gum- 
tragacanth,  1  oz. ;  water,  4  oz. ;  dissolve,  add 
of  sugar  candy,  4  oz. ;  and  afterwards,  ivory- 
black  and  Prussian  blue  (in  very  fine 
powder,  of  each  2  oz. ;  neat's  foot  oil,  2Jl.  oz. ; 
thoroughly  incorporate,  and  evaporate  by  a 
gentle  heat,  constantly  stirring,  until  of  a  proper 
consistence,  then  pour  it  into  oiled  moulds. 

2.  Gum-arabic,  moist  sugar,and  ivory-black, 
of  each  J  lb. ;  lamp-black,  i  lb. ;  glue  (melted 
with  a  little  water),  2  oz. ;  water,  1  quart,  or 
q.  s. ;  neat's  foot  oil,  i  pint ;  as  before. — Used 
by  the  shoemakers,  harness-makers,  &c.,  to 
blacken  and  polish  leather.   See  Balls,  Heel. 

Balls,  Breech'es.    See  Balls,  Scoueing. 

Balls,  Bronze.    See  Balls,  CoPTiira. 

Balls,  Cam'phor.  St/n.  Cam'phoe-cakes 
Chap'-ballsJ,  Chil'blain  B.J,  &c. ;  Glob'uli 
camphoea'ti,  Placen'tj;  camphoba't^e,  &c., 
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L.  Prep.  1.  Spermaceti  and  white  wax,  of 
each  2  oa. ;  almond  or  olive  oil,  i  pint ;  melt 
together  by  a  goutle  hent,  add  of  camphor 
(in  small  pieces),  1  oz. ;  when  dissolved,  stir 
until  partly  cold,  and  then  pour  it  into 
moulds,  as  directed  under  aimond-cakks 
(above). 

2.  Clarified  suet,  1  lb, ;  spermaceti  and 
white  wax,  of  each,  3  oz.  j  camphor,  2  oz. ;  as 
before. 

3.  Spermaceti  cerate  (Ph.  L.),  I  U). ;  sper- 
maceti, 2  oz. ;  camphor,  IJ  oz. ;  as  before. 

4.  To  either  of  the  above  add  of  balsam  of 
Peru,  i  to  ^  oz. ;  and,  after  solution,  either 
strain  the  mixture  through  muslin,  or  allow  it 
to  settle,  and  decant  the  clear  portion  from 
the  dnegs. 

Use,  Sfc.  A  popular  preventive  of  chapping 
and  chilblaiuB.  A  little  is  well  rubbed  into 
the  skin,  previously  washed  clean  and  wiped 
dry.  Some  persons  add  colour  and  scent ;  but 
they  are  generally  sold  without  either.  The 
only  suitable  colours  are  amber,  [link,  or  yellow. 
The  best  perfumes  are  allspice,  ambergris, 
cassia,  cloves,  mush,  nutmeg,  rondoletia,  vanilla, 
and  violets.    See  Balls,  Aimond  {anti). 

Balls,  Clothes.   See  Bails,  SoouBma. 

Balls,  Coutrayer'va.  Si/n.  La'pib  contea- 
ibr'tje,  Glob'uli  0.,  L.  Compound  contra- 
yerva-powder  made  into  balls  with  gum-water. 
An  obsolete  preparation,  once  in  great  repute 
as  a  stimulant,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  ab- 
sorbent. 

Balls,  Cop'yiug  These  have  a  similar  com- 
position to 'heel- balls'  (seeieJoio).  For  black, 
the  best  colouring  matter  is  lamp-black  or 
plumbago  with  about  half  its  weight  of  indigo ; 
for  a  BBONZE-coLOltB,  bi'onze-powder  is  substi- 
tuted ;  and  for  a  mellow  BBOWN,  bni'nt  terra 
di  Sienna.  These  should  be  nil  in  very  fine 
powder.  The  semi-fluid  mass  is  poured  into 
small  flat  cylindrical  moulds — paper  pill-boxes 
answer  the  purpose  well. — Used  by  artists  and 
amateurs  to  copy  inscriptions,  monumental 
brasses,  and  other  slightly  raised  or  sunken 
patterns;  the  ball  being  rubbed  over  the 
paper  previously  laid  flat  on  the  design,  and 
held  securely  in  its  place.  They  are  sometimes 
rendered  more  permanent  by  damping  the 
wrong  side  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  water, 
strong  spirit,  or  oil  of  turpentine;  or  by 
passing  the  wrong  sido  over  a  hot  iron  held 
with  the  face  upwards. 

Balls,  Cosmet'ic.  See  Satonettes,  &c.  (also 
abote). 

Balls,  Cream.  See  Satonities,  Soap  Balls, 
&c. 

Balls,  Dog.    See  Doss. 

Balls,  Qas'coign's.  Syn.  Glob'uli  Gas- 
coia'iril,  L.  Oascoign's  powder  made  up 
into   small   balls   with   thin  mucilage,     See 

POWDKES. 

Balls,  Heel.  Prep.  1.  (Ullathome's.)  Bees' 
wax,  1  lb. ;  suet,  i  oz. ;  melt  together,  and  stir 
in  of  ivory-black  (very  finely  powdered),  4  oz. ; 
lamp-black  (sifted),  3  oz. ;  gnm  arable  and 


sugar-candy,  of  each  (in  very  fine  powder)  2 
oz. ;  and,  when  thoroughly  mixed  and  partly 
cold,  pour  the  composition  into  tin  or  leaden 
moulds. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  resin,  3  oz. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 2  oz. 

3.  Hard  suet  and  bees'  wax,  of  each  i  oz. ; 
powdered  gum,  sugar  candy,  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, of  each  1  oz. ;  ivory-black  and  lamp- 
black, of  each  2  oz, ;  as  before. 

4.  Suet  and  bees'  wax,  of  each  4  oz. ;  lamp- 
black and  brown  sugar,  of  each  8  oz. ;  common 
size,  5  oz. ;  melt  together  and  stir  until  incor- 
porated. 

Uses,  <5"c.  Employed  to  black  leather,  and 
more  especiaUy  by  slioemakers  for  the  edges 
of  the  soles ;  the  ball  being  first  rubbed  on, 
and  the  part  afterwards  smoothed  over  with  a 
burnisher  or  polished  iron  tool  gently  heated. 
Also  used  by  artists  to  copy  inscriptions,  basso 
relievos,  &c.  To  produce  a  good  article,  the 
gum,  colouring  matter,  and  sugar,  must  be  in 
the  state  of  extremely  fine  powder,  and  the 
mixture  very  carefully  made  ;  no  lumps  being 
left.  Sonic  persons  dissolve  the  gum  in  a  little 
water,  and  then  stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire 
until  it  acquires  the  proper  consistence  for 
moulding  (as  in  No.  4,  above) ;  but  the  first  is 
accounted  the  best  method. 

Balls,  Horse.  See  Vetehikaet  Medicine, 
&c. 

Balls,  Kartlal.  Sj/n.  Glob'uli  maetia'lss, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Those  of  the  P.  Cod.  consist  of 
tartarised  iron  mixed  with  aromatics,  and  made 
up  into  small  globular  masses. 

2.  (BotTLES  DB  Nancy.)  Equal  parts  of 
iron  filings  and  red  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  made 
into  balls  with  proof  spirit  or  br.indy.  Both 
are  used  as  chalybeate  tonics,  either  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Seldom 
employed  in  England. 

Balls,  Physic.     (Vet.  Med.)  See  Masses. 

Balls,  Poultry.     See  Poultbt. 

Balls,  Scent.     See   Pastils  (Toilet),  Pee- 

PUMEBY,  POMAMBBA,  SCENTS,  &C. 

Balls,  Scouring.  Syn.  Bbeech'es  balls. 
Clothes  B.,CAEPETB.,i.tc.  Prep.l.  Curdsoap 
(sliced),  1  lb. ;  water,  2  oz. ;  melt  in  a  water 
bath,  or  a  glue-pot,  and  when  cooled  a  little, 
add  ox-gall  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each, 
5}  oz. ;  mix  well  and  roll  or  mould  the  mass 
into  balls  or  cakes. 

2.  Puller's  earth,  2  lbs. ;  curd-soap,  1  lb. ; 
beat  to  a  stiff  paste  with  ox-gall,  q.  s. 

3.  Soft  soap  and  fuller's  earth,  equal  parts, 
beat  up  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
either  with  or  without  a  little  essence  of 
lemons. — Obs.  The  above  are  used  to  remove 
paint,  grease,  and  dirt  from  cloth,  carpets,  &c. 
The  spot,  first  moistened  with  hot  water,  is 
rubbed  with  the  cake,  and  allowed  to  soak  a 
few  minutes,  or  to  become  nearly  dry,  when 
it  is  well  rubbed  with  a  little  warm  water  and 
a  brush  or  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and  after- 
wards rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  finally  rubbed 
dry  and   smoothed   off   with  a  piece  of  dry 
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cloth  or  a  dry  brush.  The  last  formula  pro- 
duces the  composition  so  commonly  vended 
about  the  streets  of  London  in  penny  cakes. 

4.  Whiting  and  pipe-clay,  equal  parts; 
water,  q.  s.  Used  for  soldiers'  belts,  trousers, 
&c. 

5.  Pipe-clay,  2  Ihs.;  fuller's  earth,  1  lb.; 
whiting,  ^Ih.;  water,  q.  s. 

6.  Bath  brick,  1  lb. ;  pipe-olay,  2  lbs. ;  soft 
soap,  i  lb. ;  ox -gall,  J  pint. 

7.  To  the  last  add  of  pumice-stone,  in  very 
fine  powder,  6  oa. — Obs.  The  last  four  are  used 
for  cloth  and  leather,  especially  for  drab  and 
light-coloured  coats,  trousers,leather  breeches, 
belts,  and  gloves.  Rose  pink,  yellow  ochre, 
umber,  Irish  slate,  or  other  like  colouring 
matter,  may  be  added  to  produce  any  desired 
tint.  White  pepper,  cloves,  &c.,  are  also  occa- 
sionally added  to  drive  away  moths  and  in- 
sects ;  and  orris  root,  or  essence  of  bergamot 
or  of  lemon  grass,  as  perfume. 

Bails,  Sweet.    See  Balls,  Scent  {anU). 

Balls,  Tan.  The  muddy  sediment  of  tan- 
pits  made  into  balls  or  lumps. — Used  by  the 
poor  for  summer  fuel. 

Balls,  Wash.    See  Satonetibs,  Soap,  &c. 

BALM  (bahm).  St/n.  Bal'samum,  L.  ; 
Battme,  Fr. ;  Balsau,  Ger.  Primarily,  bal- 
sam (of  which  it  is  a  contraction);  formerly 
and  still  popularly  applied  to  anything  assumed 
to  be  soothing,  healing,  or  genial  in  its  action, 
particularly  if  also  aromatic  or  fragrant ;  but 
chiefly  to  medicines  and  liqueurs,  supposed  to 
possess  these  properties.  See  Balsams,  Li- 
queues,  Quack  Medicines,  &c. 

Balm.  %re.  Com'mon  balm,  Gab'den  b.  ; 
Melis'ba,  L.  ;  Baume,  Melisse,  Fr.  The 
melia'sa  officina'lis  (Linn.),  an  aromatic  peren- 
nial herb,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  emmena- 
gogue,  exhilarating,  nervine,  and  stomachic  ; 
and  under  the  form  of  infusion  (balm-tea)  has 
long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  hypochon- 
driacal, hysterical,  and  nervous  affections,  and 
in  amenorrhcea  and  chlorosis.  It  is  still  some- 
times ordered  as  a  drink  in  fevers  and  in 
hypochondriasis. 

Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers.  Chandler 
says  this  is  a  thick  yellow  emulsion,  free  from 
injurious  metallic  ingredients. 

Balm  of  White  Lilies,  for  preserving  and 
beautifying  the  skin  (H.  A.  Hoadley,  New 
York).  This,  also  according  to  Chandler,  is  a 
red-coloured  water  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  chalk  in  suspension,  but  with  no  injurious 
metallic  ingredient. 

BAL'SAM  (bawl'-sam;  -siimj§ — Knowlea, 
Walker).  [Eng.,  Ger.]  Syn.  Bal'samum 
(bal'-),  L. ;  Baume,  Fr.  Originally,  any 
strong-scented  oleo-resinous  vegetable  juice  or 
exudation,  of  about  the  fluidity  of  treacle,  and 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues.  In 
modern,  chemistry  anipha/rmacy,  any  vegetable 
production  wliich  is  either  semi-liquid,  or 
which  naturally  becomes  concrete,  and  which 


contains  either  benzoic  acid,  or  cinnamic  acid, 
combined  with  resin  and  aromatic  essential  oil. 
Several  of  the  substances  popularly  termed 
balsams  contain  no  benzoic  acid,  and  are  con- 
sequently now  classed  with  the  turpentines. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  far  from  being 
universally  adopted,  and  a  late  high  authority 
defines  balsams  to  be  "Exudations  from  plants, 
which  are  liquid  or  soft  solid,  and  consist  of  a 
substance  resembling  a  resin,  either  combined 
with  benzoic  acid,  or  with  an  essential  oil,  or 
both."     (Brande.) 

The  leading  properties  of  the  true  natural 
balsams  are — Insolubility  in  water,  almost 
entire  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  partial  solu- 
bility in  ether  and  in  the  volatile  and  fixed 
oils ;  the  possession  of  a  powerful,  and  gene- 
rally, an  agreeable  odour,  a  hot,  resinous  or 
terebinthinate  taste,  and  the  usual  stimulant 
and  tonic  properties  of  the  milder  turpentines. 
Distilled  with  water,  ethereal  oil  and  some 
acid  pass  over,  and  the  residuum  consists  chiefly 
or  entirely  of  acid-resin. 

The  TEUE  balsams,  as  those,  of  benzoin 
Peru,  styrax,  and  tolu,  and  the  celebrated 
Chinese  varnish-balsam,  contain  either  benzoic 
or  cinnamic  acid.  Among  those  falsely  termed 
balsams,  are  copaiba,  opobalsam,  Japan  lac- 
varnish,  and  some  of  the  turpentines. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  sub- 
stances, natural  and  artificial,  which  pass,  or 
have  passed,  under  the  name  of  balsams  :i — 

Balsam,  Acous'tic.    See  Dbofs, 

Balsam,  Amer'teanf.    Balsam  of  Peru. 

Balsam,  An'odyne.  Syn.  Sooth'ing  bal- 
sam;; Bal'samum  ano'dynum  (-dm-),  B. 
teanquil'lans,  L.  ;  Baume  anodin,  B.  tean- 
quille,  B.  teanquillisant,  &c.,  Fr.  Frep.  1. 
(Bate's.)    See  Patent  Medicines. 

2.  (Guy's.)  A  vulnerary  balsam  invented 
by  Guy,  of  Caliac,  once  in  great  repute,  but 
now  obsolete.  It  consisted  of  aloes,  amber, 
ammoniacum,  balsam  of  Peru,  bdellium,  ca- 
ranna,  castor,  galbanum,  labdanum,  myrrh, 
olibanum,  storax,  tacamahaca,  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, digested  in  alcohol. 

3.  (b.  teanquillans,  p.  Cod.)  Fresh  leaves 
of  belladonna,  henbane,  night-shade  tobacco, 
poppy,  stramonium,  of  each  two  ounces; 
dried  leaves  of  costermary,  rosemary,  rue,  and 
sage,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  dried  tops  of 
wormwood,  hyssop,  sweet  marjoram,  pepper- 
mint, buckbean,  and  thyme,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  flowers  of  lavender  and  elder,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ;  olive  oil,  fifty  ounces.  Heat 
the  green  plants  in  the  oil  gently  until  all 
their  water  is  dissipated  ;  keep  on  the  fire  until 
the  oil  becomes  of  a  green  colour,and  whilst  still 
hot,  mix  in  the  other  plants,  carefully  dried, 
and  cut  up.  Digest  for  twelve  hours  on  a 
water  bath,  strain,  and  filter. 

4.  (Baume  teanquille  be  Chomei.)  Hen- 
bane, hound's  tongue,  and  tobacco,  of  each 

^  For  articles  aud  preparations  often  called  '  balsams,' 
and  not  found  under  this  head,  see  Elixiks,  Oils,  PatenI 

MiSDlClA'KS,  FEUyUMKUY,  XlNCTUliES,  &C.  &C. 
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1  lb. ;  white  wine,  3  pints ;  boil  down  to  a 
quart;  pi  ess,  strain,  and  add  to  the  hot 
'  strnined  liquor '  of  olive  oil,  1  quart,  and 
aga'm  boil. 

Balsam,  Ap'oplezy.  Sgn.  Bal'samum  afo- 
plec'ticum,  B.  ad  afoflec'tioos  (Ph.  E. 
17t  1),  L.  Prep.  1.  Amber,  civet,  muslf,  Pe- 
ruvian balsam,  and  some  volatile  oils,  made 
into  a  balsam. 

2.  (Ph.  K.  174-1)  Expressed  oil  of  nutmeg, 
1  02.  J  liquefy  by  n  gentle  heat,  and  stir  in  of 
tlio  oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  and  rosemary,  of 
each,  J  dr.  J  oil  of  amber,  10  drops  j  balsam  of 
Peru,  1  dr.  Both  were  formerly  used  to 
anoint  the  head  and  nostrils  of  apoplectic 
patients,  and  were  believed  to  bo  of  great 
efficacy. 

Balsam,  Asiat'lcf.     Balm  of  Gllead. 

Balsam,  Bate's.    Son  Balsam,  Anodyne. 

Balsam,  Berlin,  f'lr  bums,  cuts,  bruises, 
and  wounds  of  every  kinil,  sorci  and  ulcers, 
frost-bites,  &e.  Chloride  of  lime  with  impure 
glycerine. 

Balaam  Bilflnger,  for  rheum'itism  and  gout. 
Black  soap,  25  grms. ;  water,  40  grms. ;  spirit 
of  wine,  10  grms. ;  camphorated  spirit,  10 
grms. J  liquor  ammonia)  caustic,  20  grms.; 
tinct.  capsici,  5  grms.    (Schadler.) 

Balsam,  Brazilian.    Balsam  of  copaiba. 

Balsam,  Calaba'.  Syn.  Tacamaha'ca.  A 
fragrant  resinous  substance  produced  by  cato- 
pht/l'lum  cal'aba,  or  Santa  Maria  tree. 

Balsam,  Cam'phor.  Syn.  Cam'fhobated 
balsam  ;  Bal'samttm:  oamphoba'tum,  &c.,  L. 
Prep.  1.     As  camphor-liniment,  Ph.  L. 

2.  (B.  ace'tioum  c,  Sanchez's  Qoui-fl  : — 
Pelletier.)  Curd-soap  and  camphor,  of  each 
5  di-s. ;  oil  of  thyme,  2  scru. ;  acetic  etlier,  5  oz. ; 
digest  together  in  a  stoppered  bottle  until  the 
solids  are  dissolved.  Becommended  as  an 
efficacious  anodyne  liniment  in  certain  forms 
of  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Balsam,  Can'ada.     See  Tubfentines. 

Balsam,  Cana'ry.  A  volatile  oleaginous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  distillation  from  draco- 
ceph'alum  Moldavi'cum. 

Balsam,  Carpa'thian.     Riga  Balsam. 

Balsam,  Cephal'ic.  (Saxon.)  Si/n.  Bal'sa- 
MUM  cephali'cum  Saxon'icum,  L.  a  liquid 
preparation  obtained  from  the  essential  oils  of 
amber,  lavender,  marjoram,  nutmeg,  penny- 
royal, rue,  sage,  &c.,  distilled  together.  Once 
in  high  repute ;  bnt  long-  disused  in  England. 

Balsam,  Chil'blain.     Sec  Liniments. 

Balsam,  Chi'na  Varnish.  The  aromatic 
varnish-like  exudation  of  au'^ia  sinen'sis,  nsed 
by  the  Chinese  as  a  varnisli  or  lacquer,  for 
which  purpose  it  is,  perhaps,  unequalled.  It 
is  highly  fragrant,  and  abounds  in  benzoic 
acid. 

Balsam,  Command'er'sf.  Compound  tincture 
of  benzoin. 

Balsam,  Copalm'.     Liquid-ambar. 

Balsam  Egyp'tian.     Balm  of  Mecca. 

Balsam,  Eye,  Angsburg.  Red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury,   "5    grm. ;    extract   of   belladonna,   '5 1 


grm. ;     tincture  of  opium,  'o    grm.  j     fatty 
substance,  7  grms.     (Hager.) 

Balsam, Eye  (MfiUer,  Berlin).  Bed  oxide  of 
mercury,  5  parts;  opium,  3  parts;  unsalted 
butter,  100  parts. 

Balsam,  Eye,  (Miiller's  Widow,  Berlin).  Red 
oxide  of  mercury,  -2  grm. ;  unsalted,  un- 
usually rancid,  butter,  10  grms. 

Balsam, Fe'male.  Syn.  Bax'samum  embbto'- 
NUM,  A'quA  E.,  L.  An  obsolete  preparation 
made  by  digesting  misletoe,  civet,  musk,  and 
several  other  aromatics,  in  a  mixture  of  wine 
and  various  medicated  waters,  and  submitting 
the  whole  to  distillation.  Formerly  taken 
both  internally  and  externally,  as  a  tonic  for 
both  fcBtus  and  mother ;  and  particularly  to 
prevent  abortion,  &c. 

Balsam,  Pri'ar's.  Compound  tincture  of 
benzoin. 

Balsam,  Oen'oa.     Locatelle's  balsam. 

Balsam,  Glyc'erin  (glis'-).  Syn.  Bal'samtji 
GL^CEEi'njE,  L.  Prep.  To  white  wax  and 
spermaceti,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  almond  oil,  ^  lb. ; 
melted  together,  add  of  glycerin,  2  oz. ;  bal- 
sam of  Porn,  i  oz.;  and  stir  or  agitate  until 
nearly  cold.  12  or  15  drops  of  otto  of  roses 
may  be  suhstituted  for  the  balsam. — I'sed  to 
soften  and  whiten  the  skin,  and  to  prevent 
chaps  and  chilblains. 

Balsam,  God'bold's  Vegetabls.  .'>oo  Patent 
Medicines. 

Balsam,  Ooulard's'.  Syn.  Bal'samum  Gou- 
Utt'Dii,  B.satue'ni,  L.  ;  Baume  de Goulabd, 
Fr.  Prep.  (Van  Mons.)  Acetate  of  lead  (in 
fine  powder,  and  quite  dry)  is  triturated,  for 
some  time,  with  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  in  a 
heated  mortar,  or  until  no  more  will  dissolve ; 
after  repose,  and  whilst  still  hot,  the  clear 
portion  is  decanted.  Recommended  as  a  use- 
ful application  to  foul  and  painful  ulcers,  and 
to  scalds  and  bums. 

Balsam,  Green.  Syn.  Bai,'bami;m  vib'idb, 
&c.,  L. ;  Baume  test,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Linseed- 
oil,  6  lbs. ;  gum-elemi,  1  lb. ;  heat  them  to- 
gether; add  of  powdered  verdigris,  3  oz.,  or 
q.  s.  to  impart  a  rich  green  colour,  and,  after 
repose,  decant  the  clear  portion. 

2.  Linseed  oil  strongly  coloured  with  verdi- 
gris. Both  were  formerly  much  used  by  sur- 
geons as  detergents.  *  Green-oil  *  or  '  oil  of 
elder-leaves'  is  now  commonly  sold  for  it. 

A  natural  balsam,  brought  from  Peru,  and 
produced  by  chloroafylon  verticilla'tum,  is 
also  popularly  called  Oeben  balsam  (of 
Peru). 

Balsam,  Gnaiacum.  (Ph.  Lond.  1745.) 
Guaiac,  1  lb. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  3  dr. ;  rect. 
spirit,  2  pints. 

Balsam,  Gnrgun'  (goon')  Syn.  Gcbgi'na 
BAL3AM,  Wood-oil  (of  India).  From  diptero- 
ca/pus  tri'nervis,  and  other  species,  by  apply- 
ing a  slow  fire  to  »  notch  or  wound  made  in 
the  trunk.  Has  a  mixed  smell  of  copaiba  »nd 
naphtha.  Properties  and  dose  similar  to  those 
of  balsam  of  copaiba.  Sp.  gr,  962  to  '864. 
See  Copaiba  and  WooD-oil. 
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Baleam,  Hill's,  of  Honey.  See  Patent 
Medicines. 

Balsam,  Hungarian.  Syn.  Bal'samum 
Htjkgab'icttm,  L.  a  terebinthinate  exuda- 
tion from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of 
pi'nus  pumil'io  (Willd.)  or  mountain-pine.  It 
is  also  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  '  cones' 
of  the  same  tree. 

Balsam,  loduretted.    See  Liniments. 

Balsam,  Japan  Tarnisli.  5y».  Japan 
IACQ'ueb.  Exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the 
trunk  of  melanorrhoe'a  ttsitaiis'sima,  accord- 
ing to  Wallich  ;  or  atagma"ria  averniciflua 
according  to  Lindley.  It  constitutes  the  cele- 
brated lac-varnish  of  the  Japanese.  It  differs 
from  that  of  China,  and  from  the  true  bal- 
sams, in  not  containing  benzoic  acid.  It  is 
extremely  acrid  and  irritant;  and  even  its 
fumes  affect  the  eyes  and  respiration. 

Balsamf,  Jews'.    Balm  of  Gilead. 

Balsam  of  Life,  Professor  Cook's.  Becom- 
mended  especially  for  toothache  and  skin  dis- 
eases. Borax,  20  j)arts;  boiling  water,  250 
parts ;  camphor,  IJ  part.     (Hager.) 

Balsam,  Looatelle's'.  Syn.  Locatel'li's 
BALSAM ;  Bal'samum  Locatel'li,  B,  Luca- 
tel'li,  B.  Ital'icum,  B.  Genobb'v^,  &c.,  L. 
var.  Frep.  1.  (Origmal  Formula.)  Olive  oil, 
6  oz. ;  yellow  wax,  4  oz. ;  sherry  wine,  5  fl.  oz. ; 
red  sauclers  (in  very  fine  powder),  4  dr. ;  sim- 
mer them  together  until  the  moisture  is  nearly 
evaporated,  then  add  of  Strasburgh  turpentine, 
6  oz. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  2  dr. ;  strain  through 
linen,  and  stir  until  nearly  cold. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  1744.)  Olive  oil,  24  fl.oz.;  yellow 
wax,  1  lb. ;  melt,  and  add  of  Venice  turpentine, 
li  lb. ;  and,  when  cooled  a  little,  further  add, 
powdered  dragon's  blood,  1  oz.;  balsam  of  Peru, 
2  oz. ;  and  stir  until  cold. 

3.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Olive  oil,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
Venice  turpentine  and  yellow  wax,  of  each  j 
lb. ;  red  sanders,  6  dr. 

Uses,  Sfc.  A  once  highly  esteemed  pectoral, 
and  still  occasionally  used,  by  the  lower 
classes,  in  phthisis  and  chronic  coughs  (mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  conserve  of  roses), 
and  as  a  mild  stimulating  ointment. — Dose, 
\  dr.  or  more. 

Balsam,  Mercu"rlalt.  Ointment  of  nitrate 
of  mercury. 

Balsam,  Metz's.  Syn.  Bal'samum  tie'ide 
Meten'sipm,  L.  ;  BiTJME  teet  db  Metz,  Fr. 
Frep.  (Guibourt.)  Linseed  oil  and  olive  oil, 
of  each  6  oz. ;  oil  of  laurel-benies,  1  oz. ; 
common  turpentine,  2  oz. ;  melt  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  add  of  verdigris  3  dr. ;  aloes,  2 
dr.;  sulphate  of  zinc,  li  dr.  (all  in  pow- 
der) ;  mix  well,  strain  or  ponr  the  liquid  into 
a  bottle,  and  add  oil  of  juniper,  4  dr. ;  oil  of 
cloves,  1  dr.  Used  on  the  Continent  as  a 
common  detergent  dressing  to  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

Balsam,  Mex'icant.     Balsam  of  Peru. 

Balsam,  Nat'nralf.  That  which  exudes 
from  plants,  as  opposed  to  those  formed  by  art. 

Balsam,  Ner'vine.    See  Ointments. 


Balsam,  Odontal'gic.    See  Dbops. 

Balsam,  Opodel'doc.  See  Opodeldoc 
(French). 

Balsam,  Pec'toral.  Syn.  Bal'samum  pbc- 
toba'le,  L.  ;  Baume  pectoeal,  Fr.  Prep. 
1.  Tincture  of  tolu  and  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  4  oz.; 
mix.  Dose,  J  to  1  teaspoonful,  night  and 
morning ;  in  chronic  conghs,  hoarseness,  &c. 

2,  3.  See  BALSAM  OF  HONET,  B.  OE  HOBE- 
HOtJND,  &C. 

Balsam,  Persianf.    Friar's  Balsam. 

Balsam,  Peru"vian.    See  Balsam  op  Peeu. 

Balsam,  Poly'direst.  Syn.  Elixib  Polt- 
ohkbston.  (E.  1745.)  Guaiaeum,  6  oz. ; 
balsam  of  Peru,  \  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  32  oz. 
Digest  in  a  sand  bath  for  4  days,  and  add  oil 
of  sassafras,  2  dr. 

Balsam,  Poser's  (E.  Gross,  Breslau),  for 
chronic  and  local  rheumatism.  A  yellow 
liquid,  composed  of: — Oil  of  rosemary,  4 
grins. ;  camphor,  10  grms. ;  tincture  of  ants, 
15  grms. ;  tincture  of  cantharide«,  5  grms. ; 
spirit  of  wine,  90  grms. ;  tincture  of  saffron, 
10  drops.     (Hager.) 

Balsam.  Potsdam  (aromatic  balsamic  per- 
fume). Liquid  storax,  4  grms.;  cloves,  2 
grms. ;  oil  of  cloves,  3  grms. ;  oil  of  cassia,  1 
grm  ;  oils  of  bergamot,  lemon,  and  lavender, 
aa,  2  grms. ;  oil  of  curled  mint,  i  grm. ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  200  grms.;  macerate  and  filter. 
(Haser.) 

Balsam,  Eiga.  (re'-).  Syn.  Caepa'thina 
BALSAM;  Bal'samum  oaepath'icum,  B. 
lib'ani,  &c.,  L.  ;  Baume  de  Caepathes,  Fr. 
A  pellucid  white  fluid  obtained  by  careful 
distillation  from  the  young  shoots  of  pi'nus 
cem'hra  (Linn.)  or  Siberian  stone-pine.  It 
much  resembles  oil  of  juniper;  and,  like  that 
article,  is  powerfully  diuretic.  It  is  regarded 
as  vulnerary,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  some 
in  sprains  and  bruises.  The  bottoms  of  oil  of 
juniper  are  commonly  sold  for  it  in  the  shops. 
The  spirit  distilled  from  pine-tops  {spiritus 
turionum  pint)  is  also  frequently,  although  in- 
correctly, called  biqa  balsam. 

Balsam,  Sanchez's  Gout.  See  Balsam, 
Camphoeated. 

Balsam,  Sooth'ing    See  Balsam,  Anodyne. 

Balsam,  St  Genevieve.  Thick  turpentine,  5 
parts ;  olive  oil,  30  parts ;  bees'  wax,  25  parts  ; 
spermaceti,  5  parts;  camphor,  1  part;  red 
Sanders,  4  parts. 

Balsam,  St  John  long's  (liniment),  used  for 
application  to  the  chest  in  cases  of  phthisis,  is 
a  thick  emulsion  composed  of : — Turpentine, 
25  parts ;  yolk  of  eggs,  50  parts ;  concen- 
trated vinegar,  5  parts;  rose  water,  15  parts; 
and  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 

Balsam,  Stomach'ic  (-mak'-).  Syn.  Bal'- 
samum stomach'icum,  L.  ;  Baume  sto- 
MACHIQUE,  Fr.  Trep.  (Ph.  Slesv.-Hols.  1831.) 
Oils  of  cloves,  mace,  wormwood,  and  pepper- 
mint, of  each  1  dr. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  2  dr. ; 
oil  of  nutmeg,  2  oz. ;  mix.  1  to  5  or  6  drops, 
on  sugar,  or  dissolved  in  spirit. 
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Balsam,  Syrian.     Balsam  of  Mecca. 

Balsam,  Thibaut's.  See  Patent  Medi- 
cines. 

Balsam,  Tooth'ache.    See  Drops,  &c. 

Balsam,  Traamat'ic.  Compound  tincture  of 
benzoin. 

Balsam,  Tnr'key.  Si/n.  Tub'ebt  balm. 
The  (Ustillcd  oil  of  tlie  dracocephalum  molda- 
vicum. 

Balaam,  Tur'Ungton's.  See  Patent  Medi- 
cines. 

Balsam,  VnlTer'sal.  Si/n.  Bal'bamum  uni- 
vekba'lb,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Slesv.-Holn.lSSl.) 
Rape  oil  (recent),  IJ  lb. ;  yellow  wax,  J  lb. ; 
iicetttte  of  lead  (in  fine  powder),  3  oz. ;  pow- 
dered c»mphor,  ^  oz.;  meltpd  together;  ob- 
serving to  triturute  the  acctale  with  a  small 
portion  of  tlio  oil  before  adding  it  to  the 
mixture,  and  not  to  add  the  camphor  until 
the  lioiit  is  reduced  a  little. — Ob.i.  This 
name  has  also  been  given  to  '  compound  ce- 
rate of  lead,'  and  even  to  '  cerate  of  acetate 
of  lead.' 

Balsam,  Vervaln'sf.  Compound  tincture  of 
benzoin. 

Balsam,  Woand.  Sevenil  vulnerary  prepa- 
rations have  been  so  called ;  but  pbiab's  bai- 
SAit  (comp.  tinot.  of  benzoin  )  is  that  usually 
intended. 

Balsam  of  Acou'chi.  A  yellowish  aromatic 
liquid,  of  n  tcrebinthinous  nature  and  consist- 
ence, obtained  from  the  wounded  branches  and 
shoots  of  the  icica  heterophylla  (DC).  It  is 
highly  esteemed  us  vulnerary  by  the  Caribs  of 
Guiana.     (Lindley.) 

Balsam  of  Alpi'nns.  Balm  of  Gilead;  be- 
cause Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  a  learned  (p) 
treatise  on  it. 

Balsam  of  Am'ber.  Syn.  Bal'samuu  sitc- 
CINI,  L.  i  Baume  d'aubbb,  Fr.  The  article 
to  which  this  teim  is  usually  applied  has  been 
already  noticed.  Oil  of  amber  was  also  for- 
merly so  called;  and  the  same  name  has 
been  given  to  the  following  and  other  like 
preparations  by  their  inventors  : — 

1.  (Radius.)  Oil  of  amber,  4  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of 
myrrh,  2  t1.  oz  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
mix  with  a  gentle  beat. 

2.  (Bate.)  See  Balsa^i  Anodyne.  They 
are  all  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  and  are 
used  either  internally  or  as  a  friction,  like  oil 
of  amber. 

Balsam  of  Arcs'as.  Si/n.  Bax'samum  Ab- 
ce'i,  L.  ;  Baume  D'Asciins,  Pr.  A  digestive 
ointment  formerly  in  great  repute,  and  still 
much  employed  on  the  Continent.  It  is  now 
superseded  in  Kngland  by  the  corap.  elemi 
ointmeht  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  In  the  ori- 
ginal formula,  boiling  water,  4  parts,  were 
ordered  to  be  stirred  in. 

Balsam  of  Canada.    See  Tctbfentikes. 

Balsam  of  Cloves.  Syn.  Abomat'io  bals.oi 
OF  CLOVES;  Bal'samum  caktophtl'ii,  L. 
I'rep.  (Borles.)  Oil  of  cloves  and  oil  of  nutmeg, 


of  each  J  dr. ;  spirit  of  juniper  berries,  3  oz. ; 
mix.  Rubefacient  and  diuretic. — Used  chiefly 
as  a  stimulating  friction.  Intemalh/,  J  to  1 
teaspoonful. 

Balsam  of  Copailia.    See  Copaiba. 

Balsam  of  Fern.    Oil  of  male  fern. 

Balsam  of  Fiovaren'ti.  Syn.  Bal'bamcu 
Fiovaben'ti,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Venice  tur- 
pentine, 16  oz. ;  amber,  elemi,  galbanum,  myrrh, 
styrax,  and  tacamahaca,  of  each  3  oz. ;  aloes, 
1  oz. ;  bay-berries,  4  oz. ;  cinnamon,  cloves, 
galangal,  ginger,  nutmegs,  and  zedoary,  of  each 
li  oz. ;  dittany  of  Crete,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
8  lbs. ;  macerate  a  week  and  distil  off  7  lbs. 
The  distilled  spirit  constitutes  this  notable 
preparation  of,  professedly,  many  virtues.  It 
if  reputed  aromatic,  diuretic,  antispasm<i<lic, 
and  stimulant.  One  of  its  applications  is  as  a 
eoUyrium— a  drop  or  two  being  rubbed  on  the 
palm  of  the  hands,  which  are  then  held  to 
the  eyes,  so  as  to  cover,  without  touching 
them — in  chronic  ophthalmia,  conjunctivitis, 
lice. 

Balsam  of  Gil'ead.    See  Balsam  of  Mecca. 

Balsam  of  Gua'iacnm  (gwa-va-).  Syn.  Bal'- 
6AMIJM  OPAI'ACI.  B.  gxtaiaci'ndm,  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  L.  1715.)  Gum-gnaiacnm,  1  lb. ;  balsam 
of  Peru,  3  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  digest 
10  days  and  filter.  Diaplioretic,  arthrodynio, 
and  anodyne. — Dose,  30  to  60  drops,  in  milk 
or  water ;  in  agues,  rheumatism.  &c.  Exter- 
nally, reputed  also  anti-suppurative. 

Balsam     of    Honey.        Syn.      Pec'toeal 

BALSAM,  P.  B.  op  HONET  ;  Bal'saMUM 
mel'lis,  B.  pectoba'le,  B.  p.  MELLIS,  L.  ; 
Baume  de  miel,  &c.,  Fr.  Prep.  I.  Bal- 
sam of  tola,  1  lb. ;  honey  (finest),  2  J  lbs. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  1  gull.;  turmeric,  1  oz. ;  make  a 
tincture. 

2.  To  the  last,  before  maceration,  add  of 
powdered  opium,  2  oz. 

3.  (Hill's.)    See  Patent  Medicines.     • 
Uses,  S,-c.  A  good  pectoral  in  colds,  tickling 

chronic  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c.,  when  unac- 
companied with  fever. — Dose.  For  an  adult,  \ 
to  1  teaspoonful,  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  an  oc- 
casional dose  of  some  mild  aperient  being  also 
taken.  Tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  tinctures  of  tolu  and  benzoin,  is 
frequently  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
'  balsam  of  honey.'  See  Pectohal  Balsam, 
&c. 

Balsam  of  HoreOiound.  Syn.  Bal'samuh 
mabbtj'bii,  L.  Prep.  1.  Extracts  of  hore- 
hound  and  liquorice,  of  each  2  oz. ;  hot  water, 
}  pint ;  dissolve,  and  wlien  cold,  add  of  pare- 
goric, J  pint;  oxymel  of  squills,  6  oz. ;  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  2  oz. ;  honey,  10  oz.;  and, 
after  thorough  admixture,  strain  through 
flannel. 

2.  (Ford's.)    See  Patent  Medicines. 

Uses,  t^c.  A  popular  pectoral.— i)ose,  ^c, 
same  as  of  BALSAM  OF  HONEY  (aiore). 

Balsam  of  Houmi"ri.  [Nat.]  From  humir'ia 
balsamif'cra,  or  the  houmiri-tree  of  Guiana. 
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It  resembles  'balsam  of  umiri'  produced  by 
another  tree  of  the  same  genus.     (See  below.) 

Balsam  of  Lead.     See  Balsam,  6oni.ABD's. 

Balsam  of  Life.    Si/n.  Balm  of  lipe  ;  Bal'- 

SAMUM  Tl'TiE,  L.;  BAFME  BE  TIE,  ElIX'iE 
BE  TIE,  &c.,  Fr.  Several  compound  medicines 
have  been  called  by  this  name.  Those  of 
Gab;us,  HoSman,  and  Turlington,  are  noticed 
under  Patent  Mebicines  (which  see).  The 
following  are  distinct  preparations  : — 

1.  Baume  be  tie  exteene  : — Soap  lini- 
ment, 2  parts ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  part ;  mix. 
Stimulant  and  rubefacient.  Used  with  fric- 
tion. 

2.  Baume  be  tie  PrE&ATir ;  Elixir  de  vie : 
— a.  (Briett.)  Socotrine  aloes  and  saffron,  of 
each,  2  drs. ;  rhubarb,  6  drs. ;  liqnorice-root,  1 
oz. ;  proof  spirit  or  brandy,  \  pint  j  digest  a 
week,  and  filter. 

b.  (Original  Swedish  formula.)  Aloes,  9 
drs.;  agaric,  gentian,  rhubarb,  saffron,  the- 
riaca,  and  zedoary,  of  each  1  dr.;  proof  spirit 
or  brandy,  1  quart.  A  mild  stomachic  purge. 
— Dose.  1  to  6  drs.  Tincture  of  rhubarb-aiid- 
aloes  (Ph.  E.)  is  commonly  substituted  for  it. 
See  Elixies. 

Balsam  of  Liq'uorice.  See  Patent  Mebi- 
cines. 

Balsam  of  Mec'ca.  Syn.  Balm  op  Gil'eab, 
B.  OP  Mec'ca,  Opobal'sam  (-bawl'-),  Jews' 
BAI.SAM+,  Oil  oe  B.f,  &c.,  Eng. ;  Bal'samum 
(bal'-)  oileaben'se,  B.  i;  Mec'ca,  Opobal'sa- 
MUM  (-bal'-),  &c.,  L. ;  Baume  be  la  Mecqub, 
B.  BE  Mecca*,  B.  be  Jub6e,  Opobalbamum, 
&c.,  Fr. ;  Bal'sambm  iEsypTi'ACUMt,  B.  Al- 

Pl'Klf,  B.  ANTI(5B0"EnM  GENUl'lfUMt,  B. 
ASIAT'lCtTMt,  B.  STEl'ACUMf,  O'lETTM  BAL'- 
SAMif,  &c.,  L.  A  fragrant  oleo-resinous  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  balsamoden'dron  gilea- 
den'se  (Kunth, ;  amy'ris  gileaden'sis,  Liim. ;  a. 
opobal'samum,  Forsk),  a  middle-sized  tree  of 
the  nat.  ord.  Terebinthacae  (DC),  growing 
in  Arabia  Felix,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  It 
is  the  BALM  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
PaXaajiov  of  Theophrnstus  and  Diosoorides. 
It  is  chemically  classed  with  the  turpen- 
tines. 

Frop.,  Sfo.  When  fresh  it  is  turbid  and 
whitish,  but  becomes  by  degrees  transparent, 
of  a  rich  golden  colour,  and  slightly  thicker ; 
and  by  exposure,  eventually  solid.  It  pos- 
sesses a  penetrating  and  delicate  fragrance ; 
tastes  sharp,  bitter,  spicy,  and  somewhat 
astringent;  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  rectified 
spirit,  but  dissolves  more  or  less  comjiletely 
in  both  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  which  then 
assume  the  fragrance  of  the  balsam.  A  drop 
let  fall  on  hot  water  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  surface,  like  a  film  of  oil,  and  again 
contracts  on  the  water  cooling.  This,  with  its 
fragrance,  is  the  common  test  of  its  genuine- 
ness in  Turkey.  The  inferior  qualities,  or  those 
of  commerce,  are  generally  opaque  and  thick, 
rapidly  resinifying  and  turning  of  a  dull 
yellow  by  age.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it 
causes  redness  and  swelling.     It  was"  formerly 


regarded  as  possessing  the  most  varied  and 
exalted  virtues,  particularly  as  an  antiseptic, 
stimulant,  vulnerary,  and  nervine;  and  its 
fumes  were  supposed  to  prevent  barrenness. 
It  is  still  highly  prized  in  the  East  as  a  cos- 
metic and  perfume;  and  is  said  to  be  un- 
equalled for  giving  a  healthy  glow  to  the 
complexion  and  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  intermediate 
to  those  of  the  aromatic  turpentines  and 
balsam  of  tolu. — Dose.  From  3  to  6,  or  even 
10  or  12  drops. 

Ohs.  According  to  Bruce,  and  others,  the 
best  balm  of  Gilead  is  a  spontaneous  exudation 
from  the  tree ;  a  second  quality  is  obtained  by 
cutting  the  hark  with  an  axe,  and  receiving 
the  juice  which  exudes  in  a  small  earthen 
bottle.  A  large  branch  is  said  to  produce  not 
more  than  3  or  4  drops  a  day ;  and  even  the 
most  resinous  trees  seldom  yield  more  than  60 
drops  daily.  Hence  its  scarcity  and  costliness. 
Both  varieties  are  held  in  such  high  estima- 
tion by  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  that  none  of 
them  are  exported  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
That  which  is  sent  to  England  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  the 
balsam  tree  in  water,  and  is  rejected  by  the 
Orientals  as  worthless.  Most  of  that  sold  in 
the  shops  of  England  is  entirely  spurious  (see 
below). 

The  cosmetics  recently  so  much  advertised 
as  '  BALM  OP  Mecca'  do  not  contain  even  a 
trace  of  this  article ;  nor  do  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  single  drop  of  the  genuine  balm  to 
be  purchased  in  London. 

"The  following  formulse  are  current  in  the 
trade  for  Fac"titions  Balm  of  Mecca  : — 

1.  Gum-benzoin  (bright,  coarsely  powdered), 
4  oz. ;  liquid  styrax  (finest),  3  oz. ;  balsam  of 
tolu,  2  oz.;  Canadian  balsam,  li  pint;  are 
mixed  together  in  a  Bask,  and  exposed  (closed) 
to  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  with  frequent 
agitation,  until  the  liquid  is  saturated;  when 
cold,  the  clear  portion  is  decanted,  and  a 
suificient  quantity  of  the  oils  of  lemon,  cassia, 
rosemary,  nutmeg,  and  vanilla,  added  to  give 
it  a  strong  aromatic  odour. 

2.  From  gum-benzoin  and  balsam  of  Pern, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  vanilla  and  nutmeg,  of  each 
(cut  small)  1  dr. ;  Canadian  balsam,  i  pint ; 
digested  as  before,  and  some  essential  oils 
added  to  the  decanted  liquid. 

Balsam  of  If ut'meg.  Syn.  Bal'samum  mt- 
Els'Tlca),  B.  NUCis'iiE,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Bor. 
1847.)  Expressed  oil  of  nutmeg  ( — ?  mace), 
3  oz. ;  olive  oil,  1  oz. ;  yellow  wax,  i  oz ;  melt 
them  together  by  a  gentle  heat,  pour  the 
mixture  into  paper  moulds,  and,  when  cold, 
cut  the  mass  up  into  cakes.  • 

Balsam  of  Peru'  (roo').  Syn.  Peeu'tian 
BALSAM ;  Bal'samum  Peeutia'hum  (Ph.  L., 
E.,  and  D.),  L. ;  Baume  bu  Peeou,  B.  Peeu- 
viEN,  Fr.;  Peeutiauibcheb  balsam,  Ger. 
A  balsam  obtained  from  Myroxylon  Fereirce 
(Myrospermum  of  Sanson  ate).  It  exudes  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  after  it  has  been  scorched 
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nnd   removed.      From  Salvador,  in  Central 
AmLTicii.     B.  P. 

Prop.,  (J-c.  A  choeolate-colonred  or  a  reddish- 
brown  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  treacle, 
possessing  a  bitterish,  rather  pungent  taste, 
and  uii  agreeable  aromatic  odour  sometrbat 
similar  to  that  of  u  mixture  of  vanilla  and 
benzoin.  It  is  reputed  stimulant,  tonic,  and 
expeetonint,  and  has  long  been  a  popular  re- 
medy in  chronic  asthma,  catarrh,  and  other 
pulmonary  affections,  debility,  &c.  It  is  now, 
however,  principally  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
pomades,  hair-oils,  lip-salves,  and  other  cos- 
metics, in  which  it  is  only  inferior  to  '  balm  of 
Mecca  ;'  and  in  compound  perfumery.  It  is 
also  used  to  scent  lozenges,  pastils,  and  choco- 
late and  liqueurs;  for  these  last,  chiefly  as  a 
substitute  for  '  vanilla '  when  it  is  scarce  and 
dear. — Dote,  10  or  12  to  30  gr.  (even  1  dr.  is 
sometimes  given),  either  on  sugar,  or  made 
into  a  bolus  with  liquorice  powder,  or  into  an 
emulsion  with  honey,  mucilage,  or  yelk  of  egg. 

Pur.,  Taatt,  ifc. — 1.  The  sp.  gr.  should  nut 
be  lower  than  l'15j  nor  higher  than  1'16: — 
Z.  Ether  dissolves  it  readily  and  completely  : 
— 3.  Soluble  in  5  parts  of  rectified  spirit : — 
4.  It  should  undergo  no  diminution  in  volume 
when  agitated  with  water: — 5.  100  gr.,  by 
its  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  should  satu- 
rate not  less  than  7i  gr.  of  pure  crystallised 
carbonate  of  soda : — 6.  Sulphuric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  resin,  artificial  tannin,  or  char- 
coal, according  to  the  quantity  employed ;  if, 
on  adding  water,  a  brittle  resin  is  not  formed, 
some  fixed  oil  (probably  castor  oil)  is  present ; 
—  7.  'Ireati'd  with  nitric  acid,  some  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  formed,  benzoic  acid  sublimes, 
and  the  residual  matter  is  artificial  tannin  : — 
8.  The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates  form 
with  it  a  thickisb  semi-crystalline  mass,  which, 
on  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  deposits 
a  peculiar  resinous  mutter,  with  crystals  of 
benzoic  and  cinnamic  acid  :— 9.  If  a  tew  drops 
are  distilled,  and,  when  iodine  is  added  to  the 
distillate,  an  explosion  results,  it  has  been  adul- 
terated with  '  copaiba ' : — 10.  The  genuine 
balsam  contains  about  6i$  of  beuzoic  (cin- 
namic) acid  : — 11.  (Hager).  If  two  or  three 
cubic  ci-'utiin^tres  of  balsam  of  Peru  be 
shaken  with  five  or  six  cubic  centim&tres  of 
petroleum  spirit,  the  mixture  separates  upon 
being  allowed  to  stand  into  a  black-brownlayer, 
and  a  limpid  and  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish 
layer,  and  is  easily  decanted.  If  the  balsam 
be  adulterated,  this  latter  layer  is  turbid  and 
coloured,  while  the  viscous  residue  which  sepa- 
rates is  more  fluid,  which  renders  decantation 
more  difficult.  Sometimes  the  brown  residue 
is  pulverulent. 

04*.  Balsam  of  Peru  was  formerly  very 
generally  adulterated,  and  often  entirely  fac- 
titious ;  but,  owing  to  its  present  reduced 
price,  this  is  now  only  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
must  unprincipled  venders.  The  following 
formula)  for  this  purpose  are  still  extant  in 
the  trade : — 


Balsam  of  Pern,  Facti"tions  : — From  gum- 
benzoin  (in  coarse  powder),  3  IJ». ;  dissolved  in 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  then  mixed  with  balsam  of  tolu,  1  Ih, ; 
and  liquid  styrax,  2  ox.;  subsequently  adding 
of  rectified  spirit,  q.  s. 

Balsam,  Eeduced  Peruvian: — 1.  Balsam  of 
Peru,  3  Iba. ;  balsam  of  tolu,  2  lbs. ;  rectified 
spirit,  q.  s.  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence:— 2.  Balsam  of  Peru,3  2i*.;  gum-benzoin 
(dissolved  in  a  little  rectified  spirit),  1  lb.;  as 
before.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  largely  adul- 
terated with  liquid  styrax. 

Balsam  of  Kackasi'ri.  Si/n.  Balsam  of 
Rakasi'bi  ;  Bal'sauvu  Rackabibi,  B.  Raoaz- 
zi'bs,  B.  Rbadasi'bi.  a  species  of  balsamic 
turpentine,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  bur- 
sera  baUamifera  (Pers,),  an  Indian  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Terebinthacete.  It  has  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  adheres  to  the  teeth  when 
chewed,  and,  when  heated,  smells  like  balsam 
of  tolu.  It  has  been  extolled  as  possessing  the 
virtues  of  copaiba  in  an  exalted  degree.  The 
nostrum  vended  under  the  name  of  balm  of 
BACEABIBI  by  certain  quacks,  simply  consists 
of  English  gin,  coloured,  sweetened,  and  aro- 
matised. 

Balsam,  Satnrnine.  (Bate.)  Acetnto  of 
lead  40  ox. ;  oil  of  turpentine  12  ox.  Digest 
for  some  days. 

Balsam  of  Soap.    Soap-liniment. 

Balsam  of  Soap  (Ethe  real).  8yn.  Bal'sa- 
MITM  bapo'nis  jethe"bbum,  L.  Prep.  (Cotte- 
reau.)  Castile  soap  (powdered)  and  camphor, 
of  each  1  dr. ;  oil  of  thyme,  10  drops  j  acetic 
ether,  1  oz. ;  dissolve  in  a  close  vessel  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  decant  the  clear 
portion.  Used  as  an  embrocation  or  liniment 
in  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 

Balsam  of  St.  John's  Wort.    See  Oils. 

Balsam  of  Sto"raz.  Liquid-ombaror  styrax. 

Balsam  of  Snl'phur.    See  Oils. 

Balsam  of  Snl'phnr,  Anisated.  (Ph.  Edin. 
1722).  Originally  made  by  digesting  one 
part  of  sulphur ;  three  of  turpentine ;  and 
four  of  oil  of  aniseed.  A  mixture  of  one 
part  of  oil  of  aniseed  with  three  or  four  of 
balsam  of  sulphur  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Balsam  of  Sal'phur  with  Turpentine.  Digest 
one  part  of  sulphur  with  three  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine till  dissolved.  Similar  compounds 
were  formerly  made  with  sulphur  and  Barba- 
does  tar,  and  with  the  empyreumatic  oils  of 
amber,  benzoin,  &c. 

BalsamofSyri'acum.  See  Balsam  op  Mecca. 

Balsam  of  Tolu'  (-I'oo').  Syn.  Tolu'  bal'- 
SAM*  ;  Bal'samum  tolttta'itdm  (Ph.  L„  E., 
&  D.),  B.  de  To'lO,  L.  ;  Baxjmb  de  Tolu,  Fr. ; 
ToLrTAiriscHBE  balsam,  B.  von  Tolu,  &c., 
Ger.  Balsam  flowing  from  the  incised  ti'unk 
of  "  myrosper^mum  toluiferum."  (B.  P.)  The 
tree  which  produces  it  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Tolu,  Tnrbaco,  &c.,  in  South 
America. 

Prop.,  Uses,  Sfc.  When  first  brouqht  over 
it  is  soft  and  ti'nncions,  but  byase  and  careless 
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keeping  becomes  hard,  and  even  brittle,  some- 
what similar  to  resin.  It  is  perfectly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  gives  out  its  acid 
(benzoic  or  cinnamic)  to  water.  Its  odour  is 
fragrant,  though  less  powerful  than  that  of 
either  stjrax  or  balsam  of  Peru ;  and  it  has  a 
pleasant  sweetish  taste.  It  softens  under  the 
teeth,  melts  readily,  and  burns  with  an  agree- 
able odour.  As  a  medicine  it  is  a  stimulating 
expectorant,  and,  as  such,  is  employed  in 
chronic  bronchial  affections  unaccompanied 
with  inflammatory  action.  It  has  long  been 
a  popular  pectoral.  Syrup  of  Tolu  is  an  agree- 
able and  common  adjunct  to  pectoral  mixtures, 
and,  with  Tolu  lozenges,  is  often  serviceable  in 
tickling  coughs.  It  is  also  used  by  confec- 
tioners, perfumers,  &c.,  and  in  fumigating 
pastils. — Dose,  5  to  20,  or  even  30  gr.,  dis- 
solved in  spirit,  or  made  into  an  emulsion. 

Pur.  This  is  shown  by  its  perfect  solubility 
in  rectified  spirit,  forming  a  transparent  tinc- 
ture, and  by  its  odour.  When  adulterated  it 
has  a  weaker  smell,  is  only  partially  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  the  tincture  formed  with  that  fluid 
is  opaque.  The  presence  of  colophony  (or 
lac),  according  to  Ulex,  may  be  detected  by 
the  balsam,  instead  of  dissolving  in  sulphuric 
acid,  swelling  up,  blackening,  and  disengag- 
ing sulphurous  fumes.'  Castor  oil  may  be 
detected  in  the  way  noticed  under  Baisam  op 
Peetj. 

Balsam  of  Toln,  a  Factitious,  was  formerly 
met  with  in  trade,  made  of  equal  parts  of 
orange-lac  and  white  sugar,  reduced  to  a 
proper  consistence  with  rectified  spirit,  and 
'  brought  up'  with  some  tincture  of  benzoin, 
and  a  fev,'  drops  of  the  oils  of  cassia  and  nut- 
meg dissolved  in  a  little  essence  of  vanilla. 

Balsam  of  Tur'pentine  (-tine).  Si/n.  Bal'- 
SAMDM  teeebin'thin^,  L.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  Strasburgh,  Venice,  and  other  like 
turpentines. 

Balsam  of  Tur'pentine  (EmoUient).  Syn. 
B.  teeebinthina'tum,  L.  Prep.  Olive  oil, 
6  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  2  oz. ;  yellow  wax, 
1  oz. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  eam- 
iphor,  of  each  2  dr.  A  stimulant  emollient  j 
iin  contusions,  ulcerations,  engorgements, 
inephritic  pains,  &c. 

Balsam  of  Umi"ri.  [Nat.]  By  incision,  from 
dshe  humir'iafloribun'dum  (Mart.),  or  the  umiri- 
iplant  of  Para.  It  is  fragrant,  limpid,  of  a 
spalish-yellow  colour,  and  in  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties is  said  to  combine  those  of  the  balsams 
•of  icopaiba  and  Peru. 

'BAISAM'IC  (bal).  Si/n.  Balsam'icds,  Bal- 
.sa'mecs,  Balsam'inus,  L.  ;  Baisamique,  tV. ; 
.Baisamisch,  Ger  Of  the  nature  of  balsam, 
ov  oontainingor  resembling  it ;  bland,  soothing, 
li^eallng ;  balmy. 

BAMBOO'  (-boo').  [Nat.]    Si/n.    Bambu'sa, 

L, ;   Bambon,  Fr. ;   Bambus,   Bambuskohk, 

-Indianischbe   eohe,    Ger.      The    name    of 

•several  species  of    the  genus  '  bambusa,'  but 

1  '  Aicbiv  der  Pharm.,'  1855. 


appr.  of  b.  arundina'oea  or  '  common  bamboo.' 
See  Bambttsa. 

Bamboo'-habit  (-hah-).  A  species  of  'life- 
preserver,'  or  '  float,'  used  in  China  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  consisting  of  four  pieces  of 
bamboo  tied  together  so  as  to  form  a  square. 

BAMBU'SA.  [Endl.]  The  bamboo.  In 
botany^  a  genus  of  magnificent  arborescent 
grasses,  of  the  nat.  order  Graminese  (DC), 
having  hollow  jointed  stems,  of  a  hard  woody 
texture, externally  coated  with  siliceous  matter, 
and  sometimes  secreting  a  similar  siliceous 
substance  (tasasheee')  in  their  internal  cavi- 
ties. They  are  all  of  rapid  growth,  and  vary 
in  height  from  6  to  150  feet. 

There,  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  other  plant 
besides  the  palm  which  serves  for  so  many 
purposes  useful  to  man,  as  the  various  species 
of  bamboo.  Its  grain  is  used  for  bread ;  the 
young  shoots  are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and 
are  also  pickled ;  the  smaller  stalks  are  made 
into  walking  canes,  umbrella  and  parasol 
sticks,  flutes,  &c. ;  whilst  its  fibres  are  manu- 
factured into  cloth,  and  even  paper.  It  is 
employed  extensively  in  the  construction  of 
houses,  bridges,  masts  for  boats,  domestic  fur- 
niture, boxes,  mats,  baskets,  utensils  of  various 
kinds,  fences,  water  pipes  and  vessels,  quick- 
silver bottles,  &c.,  and  for  numerous  other 
purposes  connected  with  everyday  life.  In 
localities  where  ordinary  surgical  appliances 
are  not  at  hand,  splints,  of  any  required  length 
or  size,  can  be  made  with  very  little  delay, 
from  the  stems  of  the  bamboo.  The  older  and 
drier  stems  are  to  be  preferred  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  genus  is  confined  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  tropical  America.  See  Cane, 
Pickles,  Tababhbee,  &c. 

BANA'NA  (na'-  or  -nab'-).  [Nat.]  The 
mu'sa  sapien'tum  (Linn.),  a  species  of  plantain ; 
also  its  fruit.  The  Ban.ana  contains  about  27 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  has  nearly  the 
same  nutritive  value  as  rice.  It  is  largely 
consumed  in  the  tropics,  where  the  common 
allowance  for  a  labourer  is  6i  lbs.  of  the  fresh 
fruit  or  2  lbs.  of  the  dry  meal,  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  salt  meat  or  fish.  It  is  some- 
times fried  in  'slices  and  often  made  into 
preserves. 
Composition  of  the  Pulp  of  Ripe  Bananas 

(Coeenwindbe). 
Nitrogenous  matter.     .         .         .     4'820 
Sugar,  pectose,  organic  acid,  and 

traces  of  starch         .         .         .  19'657 
Fatty  matter       ....     0-632 

Cellulose 0-200 

Saline  matter       ....    0-791 
Water 73-900 


100-000 
See  Plantain. 

BANCOUL,  NUTS  OP.  This  nut  is  the  seed 
of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  EuphorUacice,  of 
which  two  or  three  species  occur  in  Ceylon, 
Cochin-Cliina,  New  Caledonia,  Bourbon,  &c. 
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It  U  composed  of  a  hard  and  woody  endo- 
cnrp,  Rud  of  nii  oily  kernel,  containing : — 

Water 5-000 

Oil 62175 

Nitrogenous  matter     .         .  22'653 

Non-nitrogenon«  matter       .        .    6'827 
Mineral  matter    ....     3-345 


N'itrotrcn 


100-000 
.     3-625J 


Tills  cake,  after  expression  of  the  oil,  con- 
tains 9  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  4  per  cent, 
of  phnsphoric  acid,  and  is  consequently  of 
high  value  us  a  manure.  The  expressed  oil  is 
purgative,  but  as  n  lamp-oil  it  is  superior  to 
eolz;i.  Unfortuniitcly  the  kernel  forms  only 
33  per  cent,  of  the  entire  "  eight  of  the  n>it. 
Hence,  before  it  can  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce, it  must  be  decorticated  at  the  place  of 
its  birth.     (Corenwinder.) 

BAND'AGD  ( aje).  Si/n.  Ueliga'tio,  Fas"- 
CIA,  Lioa'men,  Lioatd"ba,  VlirOTU"BA,  L. ; 
Bandage,  Bande,  Fr. ;  Binde,  Vbrband,  Ger. 
In  surgery,  tlio  fillet,  roller,  or  cloths,  used  to 
support  parts,  to  exert  pressure  on  them,  or  to 
retain  dressings  in  their  proper  places. 

Bandages  are  usually  formed  of  long  narrow 
slips  of  calico  or  linen,  and,  occasionally,  of 
flannel,  which  ari!  generally  made  into  a  roll 
(bolleb)  of  moderate  size,  so  ns  to  bo  the 
more  conveniently  handled  and  applied.  They 
are  either  BIMPIE,  as  the  cir'cular,  the  spiral, 
or  the  unlt'inj;  bandage  \  or  compound,  !is  ihe 
T-bandage,  suspen'sory  b.,  &c. 

The  iipplication  of  bandages,  as  in  the  dress- 
ing of  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.,  though  of  such 
frequeut  occurrence,  is  often  very  carelessly 
and  badly  done.  The  form  and  nature  of  the 
part,  and  the  object  in  view,  should  always 
receive  consideration ;  as  should  also  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  after  their  application — 
whether  of  repose,  exercise,  or  labour.  Ordi- 
nary ingenuity  will  supply  the  rest.  The 
safest,  simplest,  and  most  effective  means  of 
fastening  them  is,  in  most  cases,  furnished  by 
a  common  needle  and  thread  or  cotton. 

Bandage,  Mus'tard.  A  woollen  roller  soaked 
in  a  mixture  of  the  best  flour  of  mustard  and 
warm  water,  of  the  consistence  of  fresh  cream, 
the  excess  of  moisture  being  expelled  by  gentle 
pressure. — Used  to  envelope  the  body,  or  a 
limb,  by  repeatedly  folding  it  round  the  part ; 
in  the  cold  stiiges  of  cholera,  and  in  other 
eases  requiring  an  energetic  stimulant.  Other 
medicaments,  particularly  those  of  a  stimu- 
lating and  anodyne  character,  are  sometimes 
applied  in  the  same  manner.  See  Embeoca- 
TioNB,  Lotions,  Poultices,  &c. 

BANDAN'A.  [Ind.]  Syn.  Bandan'na.  A 
handkerchief,  originally  from  the  East  Indies, 
having  wl.ite  spots  on  a  red,  blue,  or  other 
dork  ground.  In calico-priniiny, a  'discharge 
style'  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  bandanas. 
The  fabric,  many  folds  thick,  is  placed  bet«  ecu 
leaden  plates  having  the  pattern  cut  out  of 


them  ;  hydraulic  pressure  is  then  applied,  and 
a  clear  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  forced 
through,  followed  by  a  stream  of  pure  water. 

BAUD'OLINE  (-lin;  -lenej).  See  Fixa- 
ture. 

BANE.  Poison;  anything  deleterious  or 
destructive ;  a  word  often  found  joined  to 
another,  in  the  popular  and  vulgar  names  of 
plants  and  disease,  to  denote  their  character  ; 
as  banb'-bebbt,  the  herb  Christopher;  bane"- 
WOET,  deadly-nightshade ;  sheep's  bane,  the 
rot ;  &c. 

BANG,  Bangue  (b&ng').  [N.it.]  See  Hemp, 
Indian. 

BAN'IAN  (bSn'-yan).  The  ^'eti*  In'dicvs 
(Linn.),  or  Indian  fig.  The  fruit  and  young 
branches  yit^ld  one  species  of  gum-lac ;  and 
both  the  juice  and  bark  are  used  medicinally. 

Among  sailors,  banian'  days  are  those  on 
which  butcher's  meat  is  not  served  up  iit 
dinuer. 

BAmr'OCE  (-uk).  In  Scotland  and  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  a  flat  round 
cake  made  of  oat,  rye,  or  barley  niual,  baked 
on  an  iron  plate  over  the  fire,  nr  on  the  hot 
hearth. 

BABBS.  Syn.  Laupas,  Skew.  This  occurs 
in  horses  from  two  to  four  years  old,  and 
arises  from  a  little  inflammation  of  the  ridgis 
that  pasa  along  the  palate,  above  and  behind 
the  Incisor  teeth,  occasionally  preventing  the 
animal  from  eating  and  setting  up  slight  fever. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  scarify  the  enlargcil 
ridges  freely  with  a  lancet  or  penknife,  aiid 
to  give  for  a  time  bran  mashes,  so.iked  grain, 
and  other  soft  food. 

BAB'B£R£T.  Syn.  Pep'pebidge-busuI, 
TnoBNT  box'-teee*  j  Beb'beeis,  B.  vuloa"- 

BI8  (Linn.),  L.;  EPINE-VINETTE,  ViNETTIEK, 
Fr. ;  Bebbebitze,  Ger.  A  perennial  bush  or 
shrub  common  in  woods  an  i  hedges.  Berries 
(bab'bebbies,  PEP'pEBiDGBi),  gratefully  acid, 
cooling,  and  astringent ;  used  in  pastry,  but 
require,  according  to  their  degree  of  ripeness, 
from  one  half  their  weight  to  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar.  Both  bark  and  berries  were  for- 
merly esteemed  in  jaundice,  biliary  flukes,  &c. 
The  crushed  berries  with  water  form  a  re- 
freshing fever-drink.  The  root  dyes  a  fugitive 
yellow.     See  Beebebine,  Jams,  Pbbsebtes, 

BASEGE  (barfege,  bar-razhe').  [Fr.]  A 
light  woollen  fabric  so  named  from  having 
been  first  made  in  the  valley  of  Bareges. 
Of  late  years  Paris  has  become  celebrated  for 
its  barfeges;  but  these  are  generally  woven 
with  the  'warp'  of  silk,  and  the  '  woof  of 
wool.  lu  the  common  imitations  of  the 
shops,  the  '  warp'  is  generally  of  cotton. 

BAEEGINE  (bar^gine).     See  Glaieine. 

BABIL'LA.  [Eng.,  Ger.,  L.,  Sp.]  Syn. 
So'dM   OAE'eONAS    TENA'lK,   L.  ;    BARIG"tIA, 

Barii-'lor,  Sp.,  Lev. ;  Baeilxe,  Soude,  Fr. 
The  alkaline  residuum  of  the  combustion 
of  salsola,  salicornia,  chenopodium.  and  other 
spec  ics  of  the  order  ClienopodiacesB.     These 
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plants,  which  arc  cultivated  on  the  sea-coast 
for  the  purpose,  aie  cut  down  when  ripe, 
dried,  and  burned  in  heaps,  on  iron  bars  laid 
across  pits  dug  in  the  earth.  The  alkali  and 
saline  matter  contained  in  them  is  thus  fused, 
and  flows  into  the  cavity  below,  forming,  when 
cold,  a  hard  grey  or  bluish  porous  mass  which 
is  BABILLA. 

Comp.  Carbonate,  sulphate,  chloride,  and 
sulphide  of  sodium,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
calcium,  alumina,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  im- 
perfectly consumed  carbonaceous  matter,  with 
a  little  iodine  and  bromine.  The  proportion 
of  soda  varies  in  different  varieties : — 

Alioant'  babilia  ;  obtained  chieiiy  from 
several  species  of  salso'la  and  from  chenopo'- 
dium  seficf'erum  (-tij'-),  &c. ;  contains  from 
25J  to  40J  of  carbonate  of  soda.  (Gui- 
bourt.) 

Cana"rt  b,  ;  from  salso'la  ka'li.  (Loudon.) 

French  barillas : — 

a.  Naebokhe'  b.,  salicoe  ;  from  salioor'nia 
ann'ua  or  herba'cea ;  contains  14§  to  15J  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

b.  B.  OP  AlOITBMORTES,  ELJNQUBTTB  ;  from 
mixed  plants ;  contains  3^  to  8§  of  carbonate 
of  soda.     (Guibourt.) 

c.  Noe'mandt  b.,  N.  soda  ;  from  fuci. 
Sio'lLT  BAEILIA  (sis'-).     Principally  from 

salso'la  sati'va;  furnishes  55 J  of  carbonate 
of  soda.    (Fee.) 

Good  barilla,  on  the  average,  contains  about 
20A  of  real  or  available  alkali,  chiefly  under 
the  form  of  carbonate,  besides  sulphates,  mu- 
riates, &c. 

Assay.    See  Alkammetet. 

Uses,  ^c.  Barilla  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  glass;  but  the  gross 
quantity  imported,  though  annually  increasing, 
only  reached  54,608  cw^.  in  1856;  whilst  the 
exports  of  soda  in  the  same  year  reached  to 
about  1,500,000  cwt.,  and  in  1859  to  above 
2,000,000  cwt.  This  enormous  quantity  was 
chiefly  furnished  by  our  home  manufactories. 

Barilla  is  chiefly  imported  from  Spain,  Sicily, 
TenerifEe,  and  the  Levant;  but  since  the  in- 
troduction of  Le  Blanc's  process  for  obtaining 
sodd  froia  common  salt,  its  importance  and 
value  has  considerably  lessened.  See  Kelp, 
Soda,  &c. 

BABIUM.  Ba.  A  metallic  radical  or  ele- 
ment, of  which  baryta  is  the  chief  oxide,  and 
somewliat  extensively  distributed.  First  ob- 
tained in  1808  ty  Sir  H.  Davy.  Prepared 
from  baryta  by  strongly  heating  it  in  an  iron 
tube,  through  which  the  vapour  of  potassium 
is  conveyed ;  the  reduced  barium  being  sub- 
sequently extracted  from  the  mixed  residuum 
by  quicksilver,  which  is  afterwards  driven  off 
in  a  small  green-glass  retort,  in  a  vapour  of 
mineral  naphtha. 

Prop.,  S^c.  Greyish-white,  approaching  silver 
in  colour  and  lustre ;  decomposes  water,  and 
gradually  oxidises  in  the  air,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ordinary  oxide  (baetta).  It  is 
malleable,  fusible  under  a  red  heat ;  burns  in 


contact  with  air  with  a  deep  red  light,  and  has 
the  sp.  gr.  4-70. 

Salts.  Barium  forms  numerous  salts,  which 
are  all  either  colourless  or  white,  except  a  few, 
whose  acids  are  coloured,  as  the  cbromate, 
manganate,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  soluble  in 
water ;  one  or  two  only  are  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  that  very  sparingly ;  and  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sulphate)  they  are  all  extremely 
poisonous.  They  may  be  prepared  by  satu- 
rating solutions  of  the  acids  with  either  baryta- 
water,  or  carbonate  of  barium ;  and  some 
of  them  may  be  prepared  by  double  decom- 
position. 

The  various  soluble  barium  salts  are  known 
by  the  following  reactions,  and  they  are  all 
(except  the  sulphate)  soluble  either  in  water  or 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  except  the  nitrate 
and  chloride,  which  are  not  soluble  in  a.queous 
solutions  of  their  respective  acid?.  Their  solu- 
tions give  an  immediate  heavy  white  precipitate 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  solutions  of 
the  sulphates,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids 
and  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  of  the  salts 
of  ammonia,  that  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  lime  being  very  sensitive,  and  character- 
istic : — Hydrofluosilicio  acid  gives  a  very  cha- 
racteristic colourless  crystalline  and  quickly 
subsiding  precipitate,  only  slightly  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  nitric  acid ;  alcohol,  in 
equal  volume,  being  added,  so  hastens  and  com- 
pletes the  reaction,  that  the  filtrate  is  unaf- 
fected by  sulphuric  acid  : — Cbromate  of  po- 
tassium gives  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  in 
neutral  solutions,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  in  nitric  acid,  but  insoluble  in  acetic  acid : 
— Caustic  potassa  or  soda  (when  quite  free 
from  carbonate),  and  caustic  ammonia,  cause 
no  precipitate,  except  in  highly  concentrated 
solutions  : — Alkaline  carbonates  give  a  heavy 
white  precipitate  with  baryta-water  or  a  solu- 
tion of  baryta,  and  which  is  all  but  insoluble 
in  water,  and  freely  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid : — Heated  with  proof  spirit, 
or  pyroxilic  spirit,  the  barium  salts  give  a 
greenish-yellow  tinge  to  the  flame:— The 
barium  salts,  and  particularly  the  chloride, 
when  exposed  on  a  platinum  wire  to  the 
inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  colour  the  outer 
flame  yellowish-green : — Insoluble  sulphate  of 
barium  may  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal, 
and  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  full  red  heat, 
when  sulphide  of  barium  will  be  formed,  which 
is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  which,  after 
being  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
acetic  acid,  will  yield  a  solution  suitable  to  the 
application  of  the  usual  tests.  The  carbonate, 
and  the  salts  of  barium  with  the  organic  acids, 
are  all  convertible  Into  pure  baryta  by  ex- 
posure to  a  bright  red  heat. 

Baryta  is  distinguished  from  lime  and  from 
magnesia  by  its  great  solubility  in  hot  water, 
and  by  the  entire  insolubility  of  its  sulphate; 
from  strontia,  by  being  precipitated  by  hydro- 
fluosilicio acid,  and  by  not  giving  a  red  colour 
to  the  flame  of  alcohol ;  from  alumina,  by  its 
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ctinsticity  Hud  alkaline  reaction,  and  by  not 
being  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  water 
by  iimmonittm  sulphydrate. 

Pois,,  ^0,  The  sulphate,  owing  to  its  inso- 
lubility, is  the  only  salt  of  barium  which  is 
not  poisonous. — Symp.  Nausea,  vomiting, 
pains  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  rer- 
ti:.'o,  and  intermitting  cramps  and  convul- 
sions ;  the  respiration  is  frequently  suspended 
fur  several  moments,  and  the  pupil  is  gene- 
rally dilated.  The  symptoms,  however,  often 
vary,  and  are  not  very  distinctive. — 2Veo<»»., 
Ant,,  Sfc,  Vomiting,  followed  by  copious 
draughts  of  water  soured  with  sulphuric  acid, 
or  sulphate  of  soda  (Qlauber-salt)  or  sulphate  of 
magnesia  (Epsom-salt),  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  When  carbonate  of  barium 
has  been  swallowed,  a  mixture  of  one  of  the 
above  sulphates  and  weak  vinegar  should  be 
taken  after  the  vomiting,  in  order  that  a 
soluble  barium  salt  may  be  first  formed,  on 
which  the  alkaline  sulphate  will  act  more 
readily.  Subsequent  irritation  may  bo  soothed 
by  opium  or  morphia,  and  antiphlogistics. 

Barium,  Ac'etate  of.  Ba(CjHa03).  Syn. 
Baby'T/t:  aoe'tas,  L.  Frep.  From  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  and  the  solution  evaporated  and  crys- 
tallised. Very  soluble  in  water ;  insoluble,  or 
nearly  so,  in  rectified  spirit. —  Vses,  I>o»e,Sfo. 
Same  as  the  chloride.  It  is  seldom  employed. 
Barium,  ArBe"niate  of.  Baj(P04)j.  Syn. 
Babt't2E  AESE"HiAa,  L.  Prep.  A  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  another  of 
arseniate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  the 
precipitate  collected,  washed,  and  dried.  By 
dissolving  this  salt  in  a  solution  of  arsenic 
acid,  and  crystallising,  3inaese"niatb  of 
BABiiTU  is  obtained.  Has  been  recommended 
in  certain  skin  diseases,  and  in  phthisis  com- 
plicated with  scrofula. — Dose,  -^  to  i  gr. 

Baiium,  Ar'senite  of.  Ba(As03)j.  Syn. 
Baby't^  ab'senis,  L.  Very  slightly  soluble. 
—  Vse,^o.  As  the  lust. 

Bariom,  Bromide  of.  BaBrj.  Syn.  Ba"bii 
bromi'dum,  L.;  Beomuee  de  babyitm,  &c.,  Fr. 
Prep.  Boil  a  solution  of  protohromide  of  iron 
witli  moist  carbonate  of  barium,in  slight  e-tcess; 
filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  resi- 
duum to  redness.  By  careful  evaporation  of 
its  aqueous  solution  it  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and 
water,  and  its  physiological  properties  resemble 
those  of  iodide  of  barium. 

Barium,  Carbonate  of.  BaCOj.  Syn.  Cae- 
bonateopBaby'ta;  Baey't^  cae'bonas,  L.  ; 
Cabbonate  de  baette,  &c.,  Pr. ;  Kohlen- 
SAtJEEa,  BABTT,  Ac,  Ger.  A  heavy  white  mass 
or  powder,  very  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
decomposed  by  nearly  all  the  acids.  It  is  found 
in  the  crude  state  abundantly  in  nature, 
but  can  only  be  obtained  absolutely  pure  by 
adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium,  or  by  saturating  the 
hydrate  with  carbonic  anhydride,  and  in  eitlier 
case   nashlng    and    drying    the  precipitate. 


Native  carbonate  of  barium  (mtherife)  is 
ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  suffic- 
ciently  pure  for  making  the  barium  salts,  the 
only  purpose  to  which  it  is  therein  applied. 

I7ses.  In  pharmacy,  &c.,  chiefly  to  prepare 
barium  salts.  In  chemistry,  to  separate  certain 
metallic  oiides  when  occurring  together  in  so- 
lutions. In  the  arts,  as  a  base  for  certmn  de- 
licate colours,  as  an  ingredient  in  plate-glass, 
in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  &c.  It  is  not 
used  in  medicine.     It  is  extremely  poisonous. 

Barium,  Bisulphide.  This  substance  may 
be  obtained  as  a  fine  yellow-coloured  product 
by  shaking  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  with 
a  mixture  of  ammonium  sulphide  and  carbon 
di'ulpliide.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  soluble 
in  water,  and  rapidly  dissolved  by  slightly 
acidulated  water. 

Barium,  Chloride  of.  BaCl,  .  2Aq.  Syn. 
Chlobide  op  baehtm  ;  Baeh  ohlobidum.  L.  ; 
Chiobube  de  baeyum,  Chlobhydeate  de 

BABYTE,  ifec,  Fr.  ;     SALZSACBK    SOHWBBEBDE, 

ChI;0bbabh;m,  Ger.  Neutralise  a  hot  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate 
of  barium,  evaporate  down,  and  crystallise. 
Sulphide  of  barium  can  be  substituted  for  the 
carbonate.  If  required  chemically  pure, 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  is  transmitted 
through  a  concentrated  solution  of  common 
or  impure  chloride  of  barium,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms;  the  resulting  crystalline 
powder,  which  is  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
chloride  of  barium  present,  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  and,  after  draining,  is  washed  repeatedly 
with  small  quantities  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
until  the  washings,  diluted  with  water,  and 
precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid,  give  a  filtrate 
which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  capsule 
or  a  watch-glass,  leaves  no  residue;  the  last 
traces  of  acid  having  been  removed  by  a  little 
alcohol  applied  in  a  like  manner,  the  powder 
is  at  once  dried,  and  then  carefully  preserved 
from  the  air. — Used  in  analysis. 

Prop.,  Sfo,  Crystals,  flat,  four-sided  tables, 
colourless  and  transparetit ;  sometimes  double 
eight-sided  pyramids;  slightly  efflorescent  in 
dry  warm  air,  but  otherwise  permanent;  de- 
crepitate when  heated,  and  lose  their  wnter  of 
crystallisation ;  fuse  at  a  red  heat;  volatilise 
at  a  white  heat ;  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  reclifled 
spirit,  and  very  soluble  in  water;  water  at 
60°  dissolves  4S\%  of  the  crystals,  and  nearly 
375  of  the  dry  salt;  and  when  boiling  75" 
of  the  former,  and  about  668  °^  the  latter ; 
a  saturated  boiling  solution  (223''Pahr.)  con- 
tains 100  parts  of  water,  and  78  parts  of  the 
crystallised  salt. 

The  crystals  contain  2  atoms  of  water ;  and 
a  formula  of  BaCl,-!-  2Aq. 

Uses,  Phys.  eff.,  ^c.  In  chemistry,  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid  and  the  so- 
luble sulphates.  In  medicine,  it  has  been 
employed,  both  internally  and  externally,  as  an 
alterative,  resolvent,  and  deobstruent,  in  scro- 
fula, glandular  swellings,  and  enlargements, 
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scirrhous  cancer,  skin  diseases,  &c.;  and  more 
]iiii'ticularly  in  tlie  first  with  marked  benefit, 
la  large  doses  it  is  poisonous.  According  to 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  its  action  on  animals  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  arsenic.  Locally,  it  acts  as  an 
Irritant.  A  very  weak  solution,  used  as  a 
lotion,  often  proves  serviceable  in  herpetic 
eruptions,  and  as  a  collyrium  in  scrofulous  oph- 
thalmia. Dose,  j  gr.  thrice  a  day,  in  water, 
gradually  increased  to  2  or  3  gr. 

Barium,  Chlorate  of.  lia(CI03)2.  Syn. 
Chloeate  of  baey'ta;  Baei't^  CHIO"- 
EAS,  L.  Prep.  From  m  solution  of  chloric 
acid  neutralised  with  freshly  precipitated 
carbonate  of  barium;  the  resulting  solution, 
after  filtration,  being  crystallised  by  evapora- 
tion. 

By  passing  chlorine  through  strong  milk 
of  hydrate  or  of  carbonate  of  barium,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  making  chlorate  of 
potassium. 

Prop.,  S(e.  Soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold 
water.  Used  in  pyrotechny,  and  to  make 
chloric  acid. 

Barium,  Ferrooy'anide  of.  Ba^FeCgNj.  Syn. 
Ba"eii  pebeooyani'dum,  L.  From  pure  fer- 
rocyanide  of  iron  digested  in  baryta  water. 
By  careful  evaporation,  efflorescent  prismatic 
crystals  maybe  obtained,  soluble  in  4J  parts  of 
water. 

Barium,  Fluoride  of.  BaF.j.  Syn.  Ba"eii 
pluoei'dum,  &c.,  L.  a  white  powder,  formed 
by  digesting  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of 
barium  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  excess. 

Barium,  Hydrate  of.  Ba(H0)2.  Syn.  Ht- 
deaie  op  baetta  ;  Baeyt^)  htdeas,  L. 
Prep.  By  digesting  caustic  baryta,  or  biirium 
oxide,  with  a  little  water,  or  igniting  gently 
tlie  crystallised  hydrate.  It  can  be  obtained 
crystallised  as  follows  : 

1.  From  a  concentrated  solution  of  either 
nitrate  or  chloride  of  barium,  precipitated 
with  a  rather  strong  solution  of  pure  potassa, 
or  of  pure  soda,  perfectly  free  from  carbonic 
acid. 

2.  A  strong  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium 
is  boiled  with  successive  portions  of  black  oxide 
of  copper,  until  it  ceases  to  give  a  black  pre- 
lipitate  with  a  salt  of  lead  ;  the  liquid,  after 
filtration,  yields  crystals  of  the  hydrate  on 
cooling. 

Prop.,  Uses,  t^c.  Forms  a  bulky  white 
powder,  containing  lOJJ  of  water  of  hydra- 
tion, which  it  retains  even  after  ignition.  In 
tliii  state  it  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water.  The 
hot  saturated  solution,  as  it  cools,  deposits 
abundantly  columnar  crsytals  (cets'tailised 
hydeate  op  b.),  which  contain  51J§  of  water, 
of  which  they  lose,  by  drying  and  ignition, 
88*^  =  410  of  their  weight),  being  reduced 
to  the  state  of  the  common  or  amorphous  hy- 
drate. Of  all  the  bases  it  has  the  strongest 
afiinity  for  both  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  hence  its  solutior  (baet'ta-watee)  and 
those  of  its  neutral  salts  (nitrate  or  chloride) 


form  our  most  sensitive  tests  for  these  sub- 
stances. Sp.  gr.  4'3  to  4'7.  The  crystallised 
hydrate  is  converted  into  the  ordinary.hydrate 
at  a  gentle  heat,  and  this  last  fuses  at  a  low 
red  heat  without  losing  its  water  of  hydration, 
which  it  only  slowly  and  with  difficulty  begins 
to  part  with  at  higher  temperatures.  In  che- 
mistry, its  uses  are,  for  the  most,  part,  similar 
to  those  of  Babium,  Oxide  op. 

Barium,  Iodide  of.     Baol.      Syn.    Ba"eii 

IODi'dUM,  L.  ;  lODUEB  DE  BAEYUM,  &c.,  Fr. 
Prep.  1.  Dissolve  sulphide  of  barium  in 
water,  and  add  iodine  (gradually  in  excess  j 
after  the  reaction  is  complete,  filter,  and  either 
evaporate  to  dryness,  or  crystallise. 

2.  Digest  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of 
barium,  in  excess,  in  a  hot  solution  of  protiodide 
of  iron ;  filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  then 
re-dissolve  and  crystallise. 

3.  By  saturating  hydriodic  acid  with  oxide 
or  carbonate  of  barium. 

Prop.,  Sfc,  A  white  or  greyish-white  mass, 
or  acicular  crystals  (according  to  the  mode  of 
its  preparation)  ;  very  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  and  decomposed  hy  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  has  been  highly  recommended  as  an 
alterative,  resolvent,  and  liquefacient,  particu- 
larly in  scrofula,  glandular  swellings,  chronic 
infiammations,.'ind  the  other  affections  in  which 
chloride  of  barium  and  iodine  are  given. — 
Dose,  -j'^th  to  l^th  gr.  gradually  and  cautiously 
increased  to  1  gr.),  in  distilled  water,  2  or  3 
times  a  day.  Externally,  as  an  ointment  (3  or 
4  gr.,  to  lard,  1  oz.),  as  an  application  to  scro- 
fulous swellings.  (Biett.)  It  possesses  all  the 
irritant,  corrosive,  and  poisonous  properties 
of  the  chloride,  but  in  a  much  more  violent 
degree. 

Barium,  Nitrate  of.    Ba(N03)2.     Syn.    Ni- 

TEATE  OP  BABYTA;  BaEY'tJE  NI'tEAS,  L. 
Prep.  As  the  acetate  or  chloride  of  barium, 
substituting  pure  nitric  acid  for  acetic  or  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Transparent,  colourless  octahe- 
drons, which  are  anhydrous,  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  require  about  8  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  about  8  parts  of  boiling  water,  for 
solution. 

Uses.     In  chemistry,  to  prepare  baryta,  and 

as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid   and  the  soluble 

sulphates ;  and  m  pyrotechny,  to  give  a  green 

tinge  to  flame. 

Barium,  Oxalate  of.    BaCjOi.     Syn   Ox'al- 

ATE     op      BABYTA ;        BaBY't*;      0X'AI.AS,     L. 

Prep.  By  precipitating  a  barium  salt  with 
oxalate  of  ammonium.     Very  nearly  insoluble. 

Barium,  Oxide  of.  BaO.  Syn.  Baeyta, 
Baey'tes,  Cau'stic  baeyta*,  Ox'ide  op  ba"- 
EiuM,  Peoiox'ide  op  b.,  Heav'y  EAETH  ; 
Baeyte,  Oxide  ee  baeium,  teeee  PESANTBf, 
&c.,  Fr. ;  Babyt,  Bakyteede,  Schweeeedb, 
&c.,  Ger.  One  of  the  earths  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1774. 

Sources.  Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  barium 
are  abundant  minerals,  forming  the  '  vein- 
stone' of   many   lead  mines.     It  is  from  the 
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latter  that  baryta  and  the  barium  ealts  are 
almost  exclusively  obtained. 

Prep.  1.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  barium 
and  charcoal  (both  in  fine  powder  and  moist- 
ened) ia  strongly  Ignited,  for  some  time,  in  a 
porcelain,  Hessian,  or  black-lead  crucible,  and 
then  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact  with  the 
air,  from  which  it  must  also  be  subsequently 
carefully  preserved. 

2.  (Pure.)  Crystallised  nitrate  of  barium 
is  calcined  in  a  capacious  covered  porcelain  or 
Hcssiun  crucible,  at  a  bright  red  bent,  until 
red  (nitrous)  vapours  are  no  longer  disengaged, 
even  on  raising  the  temperature ;  and  the  re- 
siduum, as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  fallen 
sufficiently,  but  ivhilst  still  warm,  is  at  once 
transrcrred  to  a  bottle,  as  before. 

3.  M.  Rosentliiel's  process  is  founded  upon 
the  decomposition  of  sulphide  of  barium  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  by  oxide  of  zinc. 
Caustic  baryta  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are 
formed. 

Prop.  A  greyish-white,  spongy,  earthy- 
looking  mass,  fusible  only  before  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  blowpipe ;  highly  caustic,  corrosive, 
and  alkaline,  and  slaking,  like  quick-lime,  on 
the  addition  of  water,  but  with  the  evolution 
of  more  hent. 

Barium,  Peroxide  of.  BaOj.   Syn.    DEtJTOX'- 

IDB  OF  BAEIUM  ;  Ba"bII  BINOX'IDUM,  &C.  L.  ; 
BiNOXiDK  DE  BAKYUM,  &c.,  Fr.  Prep.  Pure 
barytn  is  heated  to  full  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube,  and  a  streiiin  of  pure  dry  oxygen  passed 
over  it  as  long  ns  the  gas  is  absorbed. 

Baryta,  4  parts,  is  heated  as  above  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  chlorate  of  potassium, 
1  part,  gradually  added  to  it ;  the  chloride  of 
potassium  formed  along  with  the  binoxide 
being  afterwards  washed  away  with  cold 
water. 

Prop.,  Sf-o.  Grey  or  greyish-white  j  with 
water  it  forms  a  hydrate,  which  is  slightly  so- 
luble in  water,  and  undecomposed  by  it  in  the 
cold.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  in  its  relations 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  the  oxygenised 
acids  of  M.  Th^nard. 

Barium,  Phosphate  of.  BaCPOj)^.  Prep. 
In  a  similar  manner  to  the  oxalate,  which  it 
resembles  in  being  an  almost  insoluble  white 
powder. 

Barium,  Sulphate  of.     BaSOj.     Syn.   Sitl- 

FHATE  OF  BAEYTA,  HeaVy  SPAE,  Bo10"GNIAN 

8.,  Cawk  (mi) ;  Baey't^;  sttl'phas  (Ph.  E.  & 
D.),  Spa'thium  pondbeo'sum,  &c.,  L.  ;  Sut- 

yATE  DB  BABYTB,  SPATH  PB8ANT,  &C.,  Fr. ; 
SCHWEPELSAUHES  BAETT,  SCHWEESPATH,&C., 

Ger.  This  salt  is  found  native,  often  in  beau- 
tiful tabular  crystals,  but  more  frequently  in 
white  or  reddish-white  masses.  It  is  also 
occasionally  prepared  artiBcially,  as  a  pigment 
and  chemiciil,  by  decomposing  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
or  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium;  the 
resulting  precipitate  being  collected,  well 
washed,  and  dried. 
Prop.,  ^0.    When  pure,  or  free  from  iron. 


its  powder  is  white.  It  is  insolnble  in  water, 
and  nearly  insoluble  in  all  other  menstrua ; 
before  tlie  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  fuses  with 
great  difficulty  (by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  sulphates  of  strontium  and  calcium), 
and  ultimately  melts  into  a  hard,  white  ena- 
mel. Mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  covered  crucible,  it  is  reduced  to 
sulphide  of  barium.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates ;  also  very 
slightly  so  by  their  cold  solutions ;  but  ulti- 
mately completely,  though  slowly,  by  their 
boiling  solutions.    Sp.  gr.  4'3  to  4"75. 

Uses.  ChieBy  as  a  pigment  (pee'sianent 
white),  and  to  adulterate  white-lead ;  for 
which  purposes  the  native  sulphate  is  com- 
monly well  washed,  first  in  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  afterwards  in  pure  water,  to 
remove  any  iron  which  may  contaminate  it, 
and  impair  its  whiteness.  It  is  also  used  to 
form  sulphide  of  barium ;  and,  in  pyrotechny, 
inntead  of  the  more  expensive  nitrate. 

Barium,  Sulphide  of.     BaS.      Syn.  Sul'- 

PHIDE  OF  BAEITTM,  SCL'pnCBET  OF  BAEYIA ; 
Ba"eII  SULPHUEB'tUM,  <fcc.,  L. ;  SULFUBB  DB 
BAEYUM,  &c.,  Fr.  Prep.  Sulphate  of  barium, 
well  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  3  parts  ;  pow- 
dered charcoal  or  powdered  coal,  X  part ;  the 
mixture  is  pressed  tightly  into  an  earthen 
crucible,  and  the  cover  being  fitted  on,  it  is 
exposed  for  li  to  2  hours,  to  a  bright  red 
heat ;  after  it  has  cooled,  the  black  mass  thus 
obtained  is  powdered,  and  boiled  in  water,  and 
the  resulting  solution  allowed  to  crystallise. 
Some  authorities  recommend  forming  the 
mixed  powders  into  a  stiff  paste  with  oil,  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  before  calcination;  but  this 
is  not  at  all  necessary. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Crystals,  thin  and  nearly 
colourless  plates,  containing  combined  water; 
very  soluble  in  hot  water,  less  so  in  cold  water ; 
and  rapidly  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  principally  used  to  form  the  ba- 
EltTM  SALTS,  and  in  organic  anahsis.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  its  preparation  to  expose 
the  solution  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible. 
StTLPHiDES  of  a  higher  grade  may  be  formed 
by  boiling  this  compound  with  sulphur ;  but 
they  possess  little  practical  interest. 

Barium,  Sulphite  of.  BaSOj.  Syn.  Spl'- 
phite  OF  BABYTA,  Prep.  By  testing  a  so- 
luble barium  salt  with  sodium  sulphite,  and 
washing  the  precipitate.     Insoluble. 

Barium,  Tartrate  of.  BACtlifi^.  Syn.  Tae'- 
teate  of  BAEYTA.  Prep.  Like  that  of  oxa- 
late of  barium.  White  powder.  Slightly 
soluble. 

BAEK.  [Eng.,  Dan.]  Syn.  Cob'tex,  L.; 
60OBOB,  Fr. ;  Baumkinde,  Binde,  Ger.  The 
rind  or  exterior  covering  of  vegetables,  corre- 
sponding to  the  skin  of  animals.  It  consists 
of  the — cu'ticle  or  epiderm'is — cellular  sub- 
stance, containing  colouring  matter,  &c.,  and 

lilrer,  the  inner  or  true  bark.     The  last  is 

formed  of  woody  fibre  in  great  quantity,  in- 
termixed with  cellular  tissue.    At  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  annual  growth  of  a  tree, 
the  bark  separates  spontaneously  from  the 
wood,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
matter  forming  beneath.  It  thus  increases 
by  yearly  layers,  and  gradually  perishes  on  the 
outside,  owing  to  distension,  from  the  growth 
of  the  interior  portion.  Its  physiological  uses 
are  numerous  and  important.  It  is  the  de- 
pository of  many  of  the  secretions  of  plants, 
and  it  acts  as  a  living  filter,  separating  secre- 
tions from  each  other,  and  allowing  a  part  of 
them  to  pass  off  horizontally  through  the 
medullary  processes  on  their  way  to  the  centre 
of  the  tree.  But  its  principal  offices  appear  to 
be  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  tender  wood, 
and  as  a  channel  for  the  sap  in  its  descent 
from  the  leaves.  "  True  1  ark,  only  exists  in 
exogens  and  gymnosperms;  in  endogens  its 
place  is  supplied  by  cortical  integuments,  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  adjacent  wood, 
without  violence."     (Lindley.) 

According  to  Liebig,  the  characteristic  in- 
gredients found  in  bark  are  excrementitions — 
"  substances  evidently  expelled  by  the  living 
organism."  True  wood  yields  only  "25 J  to 
2i  of  ash ;  whilst  the  bark  of  some  trees  give 
6, 10,  to  15  times  move ;  and  these,  like  the 
organic  constituents,  difEer  materially  in  their 
composition  and  characters. 

The  uses  of  different  species  of  hark  in  me- 
dicine and  the  arts  are  well  known.  CiirCHOif  A- 
BAEK  is  invaluable  in  fevers ;  oak-baek  fur- 
nishes the  tanner  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant materials  of  his  trade;  and  the  tena- 
cious fibres  of  other  varieties  are  manufactured 
into  cordage  and  textile  fabrics. 

Barks  should  be  collected  at  that  season  in 
which  they  can  be  most  easily  separated  from 
the  wood,  which,  witji  a  few  exceptions,  is  late 
in  the  spring ;  because  at  this  time  the  active 
principles  deposited  in   their  cells  are  most 
abundant.     Oak-bakk,   collected   in    spring, 
contains  four  times  as  much  astringent  matter 
as  that  collected  in  winter. 
Bark.     (In  medicme.)    See  Cincuona. 
Bark.    (In  tanning.)    See  Oak. 
Bark,  Jes'uit's.     Cinchona-hark. 
Bark,  Salt  of  (Essential).     See  Exteacts 
and  Saits. 

BAR'LET.  St/n.  Hoe'deum,  L.  ;  Oege,  Fr. ; 
Geeste,  Ger.,  Anglo-S.  A  well-known  grain, 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
hordeum. 

Var.,  Cult.,  Sj-o.  Those  principally  cultivated 
in  England  are — two'-eowed,  lONd'-EAEED, 
or  comm'on  baeley  {hor'deum  dis'tichon, 
Linn.) ;  speing'-bablet,  sqttaee'-b.,  or  beee 
(A.  vulga"re,  Linn.);  and  six'-eowed  baelbt, 
WINTEE  B.,  Scotch  beee  or  Biaa  (A.  hexas'- 
tichon,  Linn,).  Put'ney,  spbat,  or  batt'ie- 
DOEB  B.  (ji.  zeocriton,  Linn.),  is  another  species 
less  frequently  met  with.  Of  each  of  the 
above  there  are  several  varieties.  In  Spain 
and  Sicily,  two  crops  of  barley  are  obtained  in 
a  year;  but,  in  countries  so  far  north  as 
Britain,  it  produces  only  one,  and  is  a  delicate 


species  of  grain.  In  England  it  is  generally 
adopted  as  a  succession  crop  on  light  lands, 
following  turnips  or  green  crops.  (Loudon.) 
The  '  yield '  per  acre  varies  from  28  to  64 
bushels,  and  is  usually  from  28  to  40  bushels. 
The  average  weight  per  bushel  is  50  to  51  lbs.; 
but  the  best  Norfolk  and  Essex  samples  weigh 
53  to  54  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Comp.  The  leading  constituents  of  barley  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  wheat,  but  it  is 
scarcely  so  rich  in  nitrogenised  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  Einhof,  the  ripe  seeds  or  GEAINS 
are  composed  of — 

Meal 7005 

Husk 18-75 

Moisture    ....     11.20 


100- 

According  to  Johnston, average  fine  baklet- 
MBAli  contains — 

Starch 68- 

Albumen,  gluten,  &e 14" 

Fatty  matter 2' 

Ash  or  saline  matter   ....  2- 

Water 14- 

100- 

According  to  Payen,  dried  barley  possesses 
the  following  composition — 

iNitrogenous  matter      .     .     .  12'96 

Starch -     .     .  63-43 

Dextrin '  .     .  lO'OO 

Fatty  matter  .;....  2-76 

Cellulose 4-75 

Mineral  matter 3'10 


10000 
According  to  Dr  Ure,  the  sp.  gr.  of  Engiish 
baeiet  is  1-25  to  1-33  (average,  1235),  and 
the  weight  of  the  husk  is  about  l-6th ;  that 
of  BIGG,  1-227  to  1-265,  and  weight  of  husk, 
2-9ths. 

The  analyses  of  the  following  varieties  of 
hurley,  gave  as  the  composition  of  the  aslies  of 
the  grains : — 


Chevalier 

From 

Clievulier 

Barley. 

Moldavia 
37-55 

Barley. 

Potash 

21-14 

20-77 

7-70 

Soda  . 

•  •• 

4-56 

1-06 

0-36 

Lime . 

1-65 

1-48 

1-21 

10-36 

Magnesia   . 

7-26 

7-45 

10-17 

1-26 

Sesquioxide 

of  iron    . 

2-]  3 

0-51 

1-02 

1-46 

Sulphuric 

acid 

1-91 

0-79 

0-27 

2-99 

Silica 

30-68 

32-73 

24-56 

70-77 

Phosphoric 

acid 

28-53 

31-69 

38-64 

1-99 

Chloride  of 

Sodium  . 

1-10 

... 

1-17 

1-10 
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In  the  'Jouriialof  the  Agricultural  Society' 
for  ls73  18  a  report  by  Messrs  Lawes  and  Gil- 
bert of  twenty  yi'iira'  experiments  with  barley. 
The  soil  of  a  field  at  Kothampstead,  in  which 
the  barley  had  been  grown  for  twenty  years, 
consisted  of  heavy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay 
resting  on  chalk,  and  was  previous  to  the 
barley  being  planted  almost  exhausted  by 
cropping.  The  produce  was  found  to  be 
Hreatest  during  the  absence  of  drought  and 
sudden  alterations  of  temperature,  the  rather 
cool  but  nniform  season  of  1854  giving  the 
heaviest   crops.      The  yield   from    Caroi-yard 


manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  was  found  in  dry 
seasons  to  be  rather  larger  than  that  from 
ammonia  salts.  Barley  manured  with  phos- 
phates was  found  to  ripen  one  to  two  weeka 
earlier  than  when  the  phosphate  was  omitted. 
The  average  produce  per  acre  of  a  few  of 
the  principal  plots  is  given  below.  The  "  am- 
monium salts"  are  stated  to  be  a  mixture  of 
equal  paHs  of  sulphate  and  chloride;  the 
"  alkali  salts"  consist  of  the  sulphates  of  po- 
tassium, sodium,  and  magnesium ;  the  "  cine- 
rials"  consist  of  alkali  salts,  plus  superphos- 
phate : 


Weight  per 

Frodace  of 

Manures  per  Acre. 

Ilresscd 

Straw  Hnd 

Total 

Corn  to 

Busliel 

second  lOyrs. 

Com. 

Chaff. 

ProLUce. 

100  Straw. 

of  Dressed 

over  or  under 

Corn. 

first  10  yrs. 

IfUBJiels. 

Cwt3. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

per  cwt. 

Unmanured  .... 

.20 

llf 

2454 

86-6 

523 

-23-6 

Mixed  cinerials 

274 

14f 

3162 

96-4 

63-4 

-20-2 

Ammonium  salts,  200  IIh.      . 

32i 

185 

3019 

89-2 

521 

-   9-7 

Ammonium  salts,  200 1^..-.,  iind 

alkali  salts 

35 

20f 

4317 

86-3 

52'8 

-   5-3 

Auimoniura  salts,  200 11  IS.,  i>  1 1  d 

superphosphate . 

47 

274 

5760 

86-8 

53-5 

-1-  2-7 

Ammonium  salts,  200 Ins. ,  iiml 

cinerials    .... 

46i 

28i 

5817 

83-2 

540 

-      3 

Rape  cake  (mean  1300  llii )  . 

■ioi 

26J 

5571 

873 

538 

Farmyard  manure,  14  tons    . 

48i 

2Si 

5933 

88'5 

543 

-H4  8 

The  authors  direct  attention  to  the  result's 
obtained  by  using  the  cinorial  manure  alone, 
as  illustrating  the  unsoundness  of  the  old 
"  mineral  theory,"  according  to  which  plants 
were  supposed  to  possess  a  sufficient  source  of 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere.  They  found  a 
greater  crop  yielded  by  barley  than  wheat, 
when  no  manures  were  employed,  as  well  as 
when  cinerials  were  employed,  a  fact  which 
they  attribute  to  barley  being  better  able 
than  wheat  to  supply  itself  with  nitrogen, 
notwithstanding  the  deeper  roots  of  the  latter. 
They  state  that  with  both  wheat  and  bnrley 
the  produce  is  slowly  falling  off  under  these 
circumstances.  With  ammonium  salts  alone, 
and  with  nitrate  of  sodium  alone,  there  is 
much  less  falling  oil'  than  when  no  nitrogenous 
manure  is  used.  The  falling  off  was  least  with 
the  nitrate.  The  nitrate  gives  a  rather  larger 
crop  for  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied, 
and  they  found  this  to  hold  when  both  nitrate 
and  ammonia  are  applied  with  cinerials.  The 
addition  of  superphosphate  to  ammonium  salts 
or  sodium  nitrate  greatly  increases  the  pro- 
duce ;  the  further  addition  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  magnesium  salts  they  found 
almost  without  effect. 

The  inference  was  that  the  barley  had  ob- 
tained an  ample  supply  of  potash  from  the 
natural  soil,  hut  an  insufficient  supply  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

When  ammonium  salts  are  used  alone,  and 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  does  not  exceed  60 


lbs.  per  acre,  368  lbs.  of  ammonia  will  yield 
an  average  increase  of  1  bushel  of  corn  and  63 
lbs.  of  straw — total,  115  lbs. ;  the  extremes  in 
20  years  were  2-25— 18-05  lbs.  When  ammo- 
nium salts  are  applied  with  superphosphate, 
2'21  lbs.  of  ammonia  will  produce  the  same 
result;  the  extremes  werel47 — 536  lbs. 

Silicate  of  sodium  had  been  applied  for 
^ight  years  and  a  half  to  half  the  barley  plots 
receiving  ammonia;  no  increase  has  resulted 
where  ammonia  and  superphosphate  are  em- 
ployed; but  on  the  other  three  plots  an  in- 
crease had  taken  place,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  plot  receiving  only  ammonia  and  alkali 
salts,  is  very  considerable. 

The  authors  think  this  irregular  reaction 
seems  to  show  that  the  silicate  has  not  pro- 
duced its  effect  by  furnishing  silica  to  the 
crop,  but  by  some  reaction  upon  the  plant- 
food  of  the  soil.  The  rape  cake  supplied  much 
more  nitrogen  than  the  ammonium  salts,  and 
also  some  phosphates  and  potash.  Rape  cake 
alone  gives  a  better  return  than  either  ammo- 
nium salts  or  sodium  nitrate  applied  alone; 
but  when  the  three  manures  are  mixed  with 
superphosphate,  the  results  for  equal  amounts 
of  nitrogen  show  the  rape  cake  to  be  decidedly 
inferior.  From  the  above  experiments  it  is 
inferred  that  a  supply  of  carbonaceous  matter 
does  not  increase  the  crop  of  barley. 

A  farm-yard  manure  contai  ning  about  O'6'li 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  supplied  far  more  plant 
food  than  any  of  the  other  manures.     On  an 
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average  of  twenty  years  it  was  found  that 
about  8  lbs.  of  ammoaia  in  the  form  of  dung 
would  produce  a  bushel  of  barley,  with  its 
equivalent  of  straw. 

In  all  cases  which  were  comparable  it  was 
found  that  bailey  appropriates  more  of  the 
nitrogenous  manure  than  wheat,  save  with 
farmyard  manure.  A  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
applied  by  manure  is  not  taken  up  by  the 
crop.  Experiments  in  the  barley  field  proved 
that  large  lesidues  from  ammonium  salts  and 
sodium  nitrate  show  a  small  but  distinct  effect 
upon  succeeding  crops,  the  influence  extending 
over  many  years.  From  an  examination  of 
the  drainage  waters  from  lands  dressed  with 
the  nitrates  of  ammonium  and  sodium,  the 
authors  conclude  that  ammonium  salts,  as  well 
as  sodium  nitrate,  will  be  more  economically 
applied  in  the  spring  than  in  the  winter. 
Manures  containing  organic  nitrogen  are 
clearly  not  so  liable  to  loss  from  drainage. 

Experiments  were  made  on  the  growth  of 
barley  after  turnips,  and  also  in  an  ordinary 
four-course  rotation.  After  growing  turnips 
ten  years  consecutively  with  purely  oinerial 
manures,  and  carting  off  the  produce,  the 
yield  of  barley  was  much  smaller  than  in  the 
experimental  field,  where  barley  was  grown 
after  barley.  The  turnips,  though  very  small 
crops,  had  exhausted  the  soil  of  nitrogen  to  a 
greater  extent  than  corn  crops  would  have 
done.  On  one  plot  where  rape  cake  had  been 
applied  to  the  turnips,  the  produce  of  barley 
was  8i  bushels  more  than  when  none  had  been 
used.  In  the  rotation  experiments  barley  was 
grown  after  turnips  (carted  off),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  beans  and  wheat.  In  one  series  all 
the  crops  were  unmanured ;  in  another  the 
turnips  received  superphosphate;  in  a  third 
the  turnips  received  an  abundant  oinerial  and 
nitrogenous  manure. 

The  mean  produce  of  the  six  crops  of  barley 
obtained  in  twenty-four  years  of  rotation  was 
as  follows : 


Character  of  Eotatlon. 


Unmanured  continuously 
Superphosphate  for  tur- 
nips only     . 
Mixed   manure   for   tur- 
nips only     . 


Mean  produce  of  unma- 
nured barley  in  barley 
field  during  the  same 
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phosphate  only,  tlie  available  nitrogen  of  the 
soil  in  this  case  being  exhausted  by  the 
turnips. 

In  the  last  series  the  residue  of  the  abundant 
manure  applied  to  the  turnip  crop  suffices  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  barley. 

Qual.,  Uses,  ^c.  Its  employment  and  value 
as  food,  and  In  the  manufacture  of  malt,  are 
well  known.  It  forms  good  wholesome  bread 
well  adapted  for  persons  who  live  luxuriously; 
but  which,  for  the  abstemious  and  the  delicate, 
is  inferior  to  that  made  of  wheat,  as  it  is  rather 
less  nutritious,  .and  less  easy  of  digestion,  and 
commonly  proves  laxative  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  use.  Biirley-flour  and  barley-meal 
are  alsomore  perishable  than  wheat- flour;  being 
very  apt  to  acquire  a  hot  nauseous  taste,  which 
even  the  heat  of  the  oven  does  not  remove. 
In  a  medical  point  of  view,  barley  is  regarded 
as  the  mildest  and  least  irritating  of  tlio 
cereals.  It  .has  always  been  in  high  estima- 
tion as  a  demulcent  and  emollient.  The  de- 
coction (bab'let-watbe),  made  with  pearl 
barley,  is  a  common  and  useful  drink  in  in- 
flammatory diseases,  particularly  in  those  of 
the  chest  and  urinary  organs.  Among  the 
Ancients,  decoctions  of  barley  ((cpaSij)  were  the 
principal  aliments  and  medicines  employed  in 
acute  diseases. 

Barley  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
Bomans  and  many  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul. 
The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  trained  their 
athletes  on  it. 

The  best  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  barley 
are  its  colour,  freedom  from  dust,  grit,  and 
insects.  The  microscope  will  lead  to  the  de- 
tection of  any  cheaper  grains  if  mixed  with  it. 
It  is  rarely  adulterated,  although  it  is  siiid  to 
be  extensively  used  for  the  purpose  of  sophis- 
ticating wheat,  annatto,  and  roll  liquorice. 


The  unmanured  turnips  were  so  very  small 
in  quantity,  that  the  barley  in  the  first  series 
was  practically  grown  after  a  fallow ;  this 
barley,  however,  was  a  much  larger  crop  than 
that  grown  after  turnips  manured  with  super- 
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Barley  Starch. 

Barley,  Can'stic.    Sabadilla. 

Barley,  Pat'ent.  Syn.  Faei'na  hok'dei,  L. 
Pearl  bailey  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  grind- 
ing in  a  mill. 

Barley,  Pearl.  Syn.  Peabi'ed  bakley*  ; 
Hou'deum  decobtioatum  (B.P.),  L.;  Obsb 
PEBL^,  Fr. ;  Pbelengeaupen,  Ger.  The  seeds 
of  liordeum  distichon  deprived  of  the  husks 
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TImt  of  commerco  is  usually  made  by  stenming 
'pring-barley,  to  soften  the  skin,  then  drying 
it,  and  grinding  it  in  a  mill  with  the  atones 
set  wide  apart,  so  as  to  round  and  polish  the 
grains,  and  to  scpirate  the  whole  of  the  husk 
except  that  left  in  the  furrow  of  the  seed. 
Scotch  PiiA.BL-DA.BLET  and  Fbkkch  babley 
resemble  the  last,  but  are  smaller,  being  gene- 
rally made  from  winter-barley  or  bigg.  Fabo 
i>E  Obzo  i!i  another  variety  made  from  sprat- 
barley.    .'^(«  Babley  (above). 

Barley,  Scotch.  Sj/n.  Hulled  baeletJ, 
Pot. B.J ;  Hoe'deum  mpnda'tum,  L.  ;  Oboe 
MONDE,  Fr. ;  Gebstengbaupen,  Gbaupbn, 
Oer.  The  grains  deprived  of  the  husk  by  a 
mill,  as  noticed  above,  but  less  completely,  and 
without  rounding  them. 

BAB'LEY  SUGAR.  See  Cokfeotiohbbt, 
and  SnaAB. 


BABM.    See  Yeast. 

BAEOM'ETEE  {baros,  weight ;  metron,  mea- 
sure). S^n.  Weathee-olassJ  ;  Babom'e- 
TBTjii,  L.J  Babometee,  Fr. ;  Babomeiee, 
Wbttebolas,  Ger.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  was  invented  by  Torricelli,  of 
Florence,  A.D.  164.3. 

The  barometer  is  made  of  several  forms,  but 
the  principle  of  it?  construction,  with  the  ex  - 
ception  of  the  aneroid  barometer,  is  the  same 
in  each,  and  essentially  consists  of  a  column  of 
fluid  (usually  mercury)  supported  in  vacuo,  in 
a  glass  tube,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  its  surface.  The  annexed  figures  ex- 
hibit the  principal  varieties  at  present  known  ; 
several  of  which  have  been  proposed  with  tlji- 
view  of  improving  the  original  instrument, 
either  by  increasing  its  range,  or  its  porta- 
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1.  TorricoUi'a  cistorn  bnromelor. 

2.  „         Byplioa        „ 

3.  Huygeii'8  barometer. 

4.  „         modtduU. 

5.  Wheel  bnrotneter. 

6.  Bernoulli's  ayphnn  bui'omcter. 

7.  Amintou's  coilieul  „ 

8.  *j;iy  Lussac's  „ 

9.  „  „  modified  by  M.  Bunten. 

bility.  None,  however,  equal  in  simplicity, 
cheapness,  and  usefulness,  the  old  forms  pro- 
posed by  Torrioelli,  and  represented  by  the  figs. 
1  &  2.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  graduated  scules 
and  cases  of  the  instruments  are  not  shown. 

The  construction  of  a  bai'ometei'  I'equires  the 
utmost  skill  and  care  of  a  practised  artist,  and 
will  therefore  be  seldom  undertaken  by  the 
amateur  or  experimentalist  —  a  fact  which 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the 
detivils  here.  In  the  choice  of  his  instrument 
the  purchaser  mnst  greatly  depend  ou  the 
known  experience  and  integrity  of  the  manu- 
facturer ;  as  nothing  but  lengthened  use,  and 
frequent  comparisons  with  other  instruments, 
can  possibly  prove  its  excellence.  An  ordinary 
barometer,  however  carefully  made,  is  found 
to  suffer  gradual  deterioration,  from  the  exter- 
nal nir  insinuating  itself  between  the  mercury 
aiid  the  glass  tube,  by  which  the  perfection  of 
the  vacuum  is  destroyed.  Various  plans  have 
been  proposid  to  remedy  this  inconvenience 
and  source  of  error.  Prof.  Daniell  forms  the 
bottom  part  of  the  tube,  to  the  extent  of  about 
Jrd  of  an  inch,  of  solid  platinum,  welded  to 


a.  Tube  containing  a  column  of  mercury. 

b,  MercurmL  ciatero. 

e,  A  column  of  mercury  supporting  anotber  of 

water,  d, 
«,  e.  Weights,  one  of  which  lloHts  on  the  surfnci' 

of  tue  mercury,  and  by  means  of  the  cord/ 

moves  the  index  g. 
h.  Graduated  dial. 
k,  Capillary  hole  drilled  laterally  to  admit  air, 

the  glass.  This  plan  has  proved  completely 
satisfactory.  Dr  Ure  proposes  the  use  of 
platinum-foil  for  the  same  purpose.  Before 
purchasing  an  instrument  it  is  as  well  to  asccr- 
tain  that  this  has  been  done.  In  those  called 
'  standabd  babometebs'  the  scale  is  movable 
and  adjustable  by  a  delicate  screw,  so  as  to 
enable  the  observer  to  bring  the  lower  point 
or  zero  (0)  of  the  scale  coincident  with  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  Exact 
contact  is  readily  eti'ected  by  making  the 
point,  and  its  image  as  seen  by  reflection 
trom  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  to  coincide. 
In  this  case  the  cistern  is  made  of  glass.  Pro- 
vided the  ivory  scale  be  connected  with  the 
zero-point  with  a  strip  of  brass,  correction  as 
to  temperature  is  very  nearly  effected  by  this 
simple  adjustment.  The  wheel-baeometee 
is  chiefly  serviceable  as  a  domestic  or  land 
weather-glass. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  mercurial  baro- 
meter, that  perhaps  known  as  Fortin's  is  the 
best.  In  this  instrument  the  cistern  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tubes  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed figure. 
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"The  cistern  is  made  of  boxwood,  with  a 
movable  leather  bottom  b  b,  and  a  glass  cylin- 
der, i,  is  inserted  into  it  above,  all  except  the 
glass  being  encased  in  brass.    In  the  bottom 


of  the  brass  box  a  screw,  c,  works  on  the  upper 
end  of  which  the  leather  rests,  so  that  by 
elevating  or  depressing  this  screw,  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern,  and  with  it  the  cistern  level  of 
the  mercury,  can  also  be  raised  or  depressed 
at  pleasure.  A  small  ivory  pin,  p,  ending 
in  a  point  is  fixed  to  the  upper  frame  of 
the  cistern,  and  when  an  observation  is  made, 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  made  to  coin- 
cide with  the  point  of  the  pin 
as  the  standard  level  from  which 
the  barometric  column  is  to  be 
measured.  The  tube  of  the  baro- 
meter, the  upper  part  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  lower  figure,  is 
enclosed  in  one  of  brass,  which 
has  two  directly  opposite  slits  in 
it  for  showing  the  height  •of  the 
colnmn,  and  on  the  sides  of  these 
the  graduation  is  marked.  A 
,..!>  brass  collar,  d,  d,  slides  upon  the 
tube  with  a  vernier,  v  v,  marked 
d  on  it  for  reading  the  height  with 
the  greatest  exactness  and  in 
which  two  oblong  holes  are  cut, 
a  little  wider  than  the  slits  in  the 
brass  tube.  When  a  reading  is 
taken  the  collar  is  so  placed 
that  the  last  streak  of  light  is 
cut  off  by  the  two  upper  edges 
of  the  holes  or  until  they  form 
a  tangent  to  the  convex  mer- 
curial curve.  By  this  means  the  observer  is 
sure  that  his  eye  is  on  a  level  with  the  top 


of  the  column  and  that  the  reading  is  taken 
exactly  for  this  point.  Fortin's  barometer 
is  generally  arranged  so  as  to  be  portable, 
in  which  case  the  screw,  o,  ia  sent  in  until 
the  mercury  fills  the  whole  cistern,  by  which 
the  air  is  kept  from  entering  the  tube  during 
transport,  the  leather  yielding  sufficiently  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  for  expansion  for  in- 
crease of  temperature.  It  packs  in  a  case 
which  serves  as  a  tripod  when  the  instrument 
is  mounted  for  use.  On  this  tripod  it  is  sus- 
pended about  the  middle,  sniugiug  upon  two 
axles  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
cistern  may  act  the  part  of  a  plummet,  in 
keeping  the  tube  vertical — the  position  essen- 
tial to  all  measurements." ' 

Mow  to  Manage  a  Barometer. — It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  have  the  instrument 
hung  perfectly  perpendicular.  This  is  best 
effected  by  means  of  a  plummet  line.  It 
should  be  placed  in  a  good  light,  but  pro- 
tected from  direct  sunlight  and  also  from 
rain.  If  air  should  accidentally  find  its  way 
into  a  common  cistern  barometer,  it  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  first  fixing  the  ivory  piston, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  mercury, 
then  by  means  of  the  screw  raising  the 
mercurial  column  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tube, 
then  by  slowly  inverting  the  instrument  and 
tapping  the  cistern  gently,  the  air  may  then 
perhaps  ascend  to  the  cistern  and  thus  escape. 
In  transporting  a  barometer  from  place  to 
place  it  is  best  to  carry  it  by  hand;  and  if 
packed  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
float  must  be  firmly  fixed  and  the  mercurial 
column  raised  by  means  of  the  screw,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  escape  of  the  metal. 

Heading  the  Barometer. — The  mercury  in  the 
cistern  must  first  be  brought  by  means  of  the 
screw  to  the  '  zero,'  and  then  the  vernier  must 
be  screwed  up  so  that  its  horizontal  edge  forms 
»  tangent  to  the  mercurial  curve.  The  vernier 
is  an  instrument  for  reading  off  the  graduated 
scale  of  the  barometer  correctly  to  x^*'''  "r 
^^th  of  an  inch. 

Buchau  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  vernier  and  of  the  method  of  using  it: 
"  It  consists  (see  figures  a  and  h)  of  a  piece 
similar  to  the  scale  of  the  barometer  along 
which  it  slides.  It  will  be  observed  from  figure 
a  that  ten  divisions  of  the  vernier  are  exactly 
equal  to  eleven  divisions  of  the  scale,  that  is, 
to  eleven  tenths  of  an  inch.  Hence  each  divi- 
sion of  the  vernier  is  equal  to  a  tenth  of  an 
inch,  together  with  a  tenth  of  a  tenth,  or  a 
hundredth,  or  to  ten  hundredths,  and  one  hun- 
dredth, that  is,  to  eleven  hundredths  of  an  inch. 
Similarly  two  divisions  of  the  vernier  are 
equal  to  twenty-two  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
which  expressed  as  a  decimal  fraction  is  0-22 
inch,  three  divisions  of  the  vernier  is  0'33 
inch,  &c.  Suppose  the  vernier  set  as  previously 
described — that  is,  having  the  zero  lino  of  the 
vernier  a  tangent  to  the  convex  curve  of  the 
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mercury  in  tlic  column.  If  the  vernier  and 
scale  occupy  tlio  relntive  positions  as  in  figure 
a,  then  tlie  licight  of  the  barometer  is  30-00 
inches,  but  if  they  stand  ns  in  figure  b,  we 
set  about  reading  it  in  this  way  :  (1)  The 
lero  of  the  vernier  being  between  29  and  30, 
the  rcadiuK  is  more  than  29  inches,  but  less 
than  30  inches,  and  wo  obtain  the  first  figure 
29  inches.  (2)  Counting  the  tenths  of  an  inch 
from  29  upwards  we  find  that  the  vernier  indi- 
cates more  than  seven  tenths  and  less  than 
eight  tenths,  giving  the  second  figure  seven 
tenths  or  0'7  inch.  (3)  Casting  the  eye  down 
the  scale  to  see  the  point  at  which  a  division 
of  the  scale  and  a  division  of  the  vernier  lie 
in  one  and  the  same  straight  line,  we  observe 
this  to  take  place  at  line  9  of  the  vernier ;  this 
gives  this  last  figure  nine  hundredths  or  0'09 
inch,  and  placing  all  these  figures  in  one  line 
we  find  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  is 
29'79  inches.  This  sort  of  vernier  gives  read- 
ings true  to  the  hundredth  of  an  inch.  If  the 
inch  be  divided  into  half  tenths  or  twentieths, 
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and  twenty-five  divisions  of  the  vernier  equal 
twenty-four  divisions  of  the  scale,  it  follows 
that  the  difierence  of  these  divisions  is  two 
thousandths  of  an  inch." 

A  still  more  divided  vernier  is  always  used 
with  the  best  borometers,  and  though  a  little 
troublesome  to  read  at  first,  yet  if  the  method 
of  reading  the  simpler  one  just  described  be 
understood,  the  difficulty  will  be  easily  over- 
come. 

Uses,  Sec.  The  barometer  is  employed  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  atmospherical  re- 
fraction in  astronomical  calculations,  for 
measuring  altitudes,  and  in  prognosticating 
the  weather,  for  the  last  purpose,  on  land, 
it  sometimes  proves  a  false  prophet  j  but  at 
sea,  its  monitions  are  highly  trustworthy.  As 
a  mere  weather-glass,  the  indications,  as  read 
off  from  the  scale  of  the  instrument,  are  gene- 
rally sufticiently  accurate ;  hut  in  all  observa- 
tions connected  with  meteorology,  altitudes, 
astronomy,  &c.,  certain  corrections  must  be 
maiio ;  the  height  of  the  mercury  being  in- 
fluenced both  by  the  size  of  the  tube  and  by 
the  temperature  of  the  air  by  which  it  is  sur- 


rounded, as  well  as  by  variations  in  the 
weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  (See 
below.) 

Barometrical  Corrections  f  - 

1.  As  to  CAPILLAEITT : — This  applies  to  all 
cistern-barometers  formed  of  tubes  of  very 
small  diameters,  owing  to  tbo  mercury  as- 
suming a  convex  surface  in  the  tube.  As  the 
tube  increases  in  diameter,  so  the  depre^8ion 
of  the  mercury  lessens.  Hence,  the  "  interior 
diameter"  of  a  barometer  "should,  in  every 
case,  exceed  one-fourth  of  an  inch."  (Brando.) 
Syphon  barometers  that  have  each  of  their 
legs  of  equal  size,  require  no  correction,  as  the 
depression  is  equal  at  both  ends. 

Table    of    Barometrical     Corrections   for 
CAPiLLABiTT./roM*  the  '  Encycl.  Brit.' 


Diam. 

of  Tube. 

Deprcasion. 
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nch. 
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»» 

•25 

„ 
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,, 
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„ 

•35 

„ 
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,, 

•40 

„ 
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»t 

•45 

„ 

•0112 

„ 

•50 

•0083 

> 

•60 
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•70 

,j 

■0023 

^, 

•80 

»> 

•0012 
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2.  As  to  TEMPEBATUEB : — These  depend  on 
the  expansion  of  the  mercury,  and  of  the 
scale  on  which  the  divisions  are  marked.  The 
rule  for  reducing  an  observed  height  to  the 
corresponding  height  at  the  freezing-point,  or 
32°  Fahr.,  the  usual  standard  temperature,  is — 
Subtract  1-lOOOOth  part  of  the  observed  height 
of  the  barometer  for  every  degree  of  Fahr. 
above  32°  at  the  time  of  the  observation.    Or — 

(ohs.  t. — 32)  X  obs.  h.  x  ■0001  =  corr.  req. 

Measurement  of  Heights  by  the  Barometer. 
— When  a  barometer  is  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  pressure  it  sustains  is  greater  than 
that  to  which  it  is  subjected  at  the  top,  by  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  air  intervening  be- 
tween the  top  and  the  bottom. 

The  heightcan  be  obtained  from  the  following 
table  by  calculating  the  number  of  feet  which 
must  have  been  ascended  to  cause  the  observed 
fall ;  and  then  making  a  correction  for  tempe- 
rature by  multiplying  the  number  obtained 
from  the  table,  which  may  he  called  A,  by  the 
following  formula :  1  is  the  temperature  of  the 
lower  and  t'  of  the  upper  station : — 


1   X 


<  -H  f  -  64 
^900 


X  A. 
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To  lower  the  barometer  from  31  in.  to  30  =    857  feet  must  be  ascended. 


..  30  ... 

n  >»  i)  ^y  ?^ 

w  »  It  28  „ 

i>  3j  »  ^'  y. 

W  3t  it       ^"         >: 

»  »  «      ^**        >; 

St  »  »       ^*        r. 

..     20      , 

A  very  complex  formula  is  given  by  n)athe- 
maticians  for  finding  very  nearly  the  true 
height  of  a  mountain  from  barometrical  and 
thermometrical  observations  made  at  its  base 
and  summit.  The  following  rule  by  Mr 
Ellis  will  be  found  to  give  very  nearly  the 
same  results : — Multiply  the  difl'erence  of  the 
barometric  reading's  by  52,400,  and  divide  by 
the  sum  of  the  barometric  readings.  If  the 
result  be  lOOO,  2000,  3000,  4000,  or  5000,  add 
0, 0'2, 6, 14,  respectively.  Subtract  2Jrd times 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  mer- 
cury. Multiply  the  remainder  by  a  number 
obtained  by  adding  836  to  the  sum  of  the 
temperatures  of  the  air  and  dividing  by  900. 
A  correction  must  also  be  given  for  latitude, 
which  can  be  done  by  the  annexed  table. 


Latitude. 

Paclor. 

Latitude. 

Factor. 

80 

0-99751 

35 

1-00090 

75 

0-99770 

30 

1-00265 

70 

0-99797 

25 

1-00170 

65 

0-99830 

20 

1-00203 

60 

0-99868 

15 

1-00230 

55 

0-99910 

10 

1-00249 

50 

0-99954 

5 

1-00261 

45 

1-00000 

0 

1-00265 

40 

1-00046 

Fortin's  and  Gay-Lussac's  barometers  are 
employed  for  measuring  heights.  The  aneroid 
can  be  used  for  altitudes  reaching  to  5000  feet. 
A  delicate  instrument  will  register  for  as  small 
an  ascent  as  4  feet. 

The  Barometer  as  a  Weather-glass. — Gene- 
rally speaking  when  the  mercurial  column  in 
the  barometer  falls,  '  rain '  is  indicated,  and 
'  /air  weather '  when  it  rises.  When  it  conti- 
nues steady,  a  continuance  of  the  weather  at 
the  time  is  regarded  as  the  forecast ;  when  low, 
the  weather  is  generally  broken  or  bad; 
and  when  high,  it  is  fair  and  settled.  A 
storm  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sudden  fall  in 
the  mercurial  column,  the  violence  of  the 
storm  being  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness 
ofthefall.  An  unsteady  barometer  indicates  an 
unsettled  condition  of  weather,  whilst  a  gradual 
change  in  it  indicates  the  approach  of  some  per- 
manent condition  of  it.  The  state  and  direction 
of  the  wind  has  also  to  be  taken  into  consi- 


29  =  886 
28  =  918 
27  =  951 
26  =  986 
25  =  1025 
24  =  1068 
23  =  1113 
22  =  1161 
21  =  1216 
20  =  1276 
19  =  1341 
18  =  1413 

deration  when  studying  the  changes  of  the 
barometer,  and  forms  an  important  element  in 
the  calculations  of  the  meteorologist,  each 
different  wind  indicating  variations  of  weather. 
The  connection  between  changes  of  weather 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily  established. 

One  of  i;he  reasons  assigned  for  the  mer- 
curial column  in  the  barometer  being  lower  in 
wet  than  in  fine  weather  is  that  so  long  as 
aqueous  matter  remains  in  the  air  in  the  form 
of  elastic  vapour,  its  tension  assists  in  support- 
ing the  barometric  column,  but  that  when 
this  aqueous  vapour  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  rain,  this  tension  is  lost  or  removed,  and  the 
column  therefore  falls. 

The  correspondence  between  wet  and  fine 
weather  and  an  elevation  and  depression  of 
the  barometer  seems,  however,  equally,  if  not 
more,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  winds 
than  on  the  preceding  cause.  "In  western 
Europe,  the  south  and  south-western  winds, 
which  are  the  rain-bringing  winds,  are 
warm  winds.  Now,  a  column  of  warm  air 
to  be  of  the  same  weight  as  one  of  cold  air 
must  necessarily  be  higher,  but  this  cannot  well 
be  the  case  in  the  atmosphere,  for  no  sooner 
does  the  warm  column  rise  by  its  lightness 
above  the  surroundinglevel  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  aerial  ocean,  than  it  flows  over  and  be- 
comes nearly  of  the  same  height  as  the  cold 
air  around  it.  The  interchange  taking  place 
less  interruptedly,  and  consequently  less  slowly, 
in  the  higher  strata  than  in  those  near  the 
ground,  it  is  some  time  before  the  equilibrium, 
thus  disturbed,  is  restored ;  and  meanwhile 
the  barometer  keeps  low  under  the  pressure 
of  a  rarer  atmospheric  column.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  being 
comparatively  cold  and  dry,  are  accompanied 
by  fair  weather  and  a  high  barometer.  It  is 
thus  to  the  warmth,  and  not  to  the  moisture 
of  these  winds,  that  the  pressure  is  to  be 
ascribed."^ 

Barometer,  An'eroid.  An  instrument  in- 
vented, or  at  least  perfected,  by  M.  Vidi,  of 
Paris,  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  measured  without  the  employment  of  a  fluid, 
as  iu  the  ordinary  barometer.'     Externally,  it 

1  Cliambers's  *Encycloptedia.' 

*  Au  instrument  founded  on  the  same  principle,  and  of 
nearly  similar  construction  was  descrihed  by  M.  Cont^,  in 
1798,  in  tlie  '  Bull,  des  Sci.  Nat.,'  t.  i,  Ko.  x'iii,  p.  106. 
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■nmcwhat  resembles  in  appeariince  a  carriage 
•  Miok  or  a  ship's  chronometer;  internally,  it 


consists  of  a  small  air-tight  cylindrical  box, 
formed  of  thin  corrngated  copper-plates,  and 
partially  exhausted  of  air,  the  sides  of  which 
vield  to  the  prcasare  of  the  atmosphere;  the 
1  ffect  being  n'guliited  by  a  spring,  multiplied 
by  a  system  of  levers,  and  ultimately  recorded 


itl 


by  the  index  on  a  graduated  dial.  Compensa- 
tion for  changes  of  temperature  are  self- 
effected,  with  almoFt  perfect  accuracy,  by  the 
clastic  force  of  the  spring  being  so  adjusted  to 
that  of  the  air  iu  the  cylinder,  that  the  loss  of 
force  in  the  one  and  the  increased  expansive 
force  of  the  other  shall,  independently  of 
changes  of  atmospheric  pressure,  preserve  the 
levpr  in  cquilibrio. 

The  indications  of  the  aneroid  barometer 
closely  correspond  to  those  of  the  mercurial 
barometer  at  ordinary  ranges ;  the  differences 
never  exceeding  01  of  an  inch.  It  is  so  ex- 
tremely sensitive  that  an  ascent  or  descent  of 
only  a  few  feet  is  distinctly  indicated  by  it; 
whilst  its  portability  adapts  it  for  service  in 
situations  for  which  an  ordinary  barometer  is 
unfitted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  liable  to 
move  by  jerks,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  spring, 
and  consequently  the  zero-point  of  the  scale, 
has  been  found  to  be  sometimes  affected  by 
time  and  a  rough  journey.  On  this  account  it 
is  necessary  to  compare  it  occasionally  with 
some  standard  mercurial  barometer,  to  deter- 
mine its  amount  or  rate  of  variation,  if  any. 

Barometer,  Phi'al.  This  amusing  philoso- 
phic toy  is  made  by  cutting  off  the  riiu  and 
part  of  the  neck  of  a 
common  glass-phial  with 
a  file.  The  phial  is  then 
nearly  filled  with  water, 
either  pure  or  tinged  blue 
or  red ;  and  the  finger 
being  placed  on  its  mouth, 
it  is  inverted,  and  sus- 
pended in  a  vertical  po- 
sition by  means  of  a  piece 
of  twine  or  wire,  when  the 
finger  is  withdrawn.  (See 
engr.)  In  dry  weather  the 
under  surface  of  the  water 
remains  level  with  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  or  even 
concave;  in  damp  wea- 
ther, on  the  contrary,  a 
drop  appears  .it  the  mouth 


and  continues  enlarging  until  it  falls,  and  is 
then  followed  by  another  in  the  same  way. 

Sarometer,  Fitzroy.  This,  which  is  a 
very  cheap  instrument,  is  made  on  the  syphon 
principle,  but  the  cistern  is  formed  by  the 
lower  limit,  which  is  blown  into  a  bulb. 

Barometer,  Port'able.  The  most  accurate  are 
those  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Bunten,  and  iifter 
them  the  aneroid.  They  should  be  set  on  uni- 
versal joints,  and  well  balanced.  The  commou 
instrument  made  with  a  box  and  leather  cis- 
tern seldom  continues  long  correct. 

Barometer,  Wheel.  The  common  form  of 
the  instrument  having  a  dial-face  and  hands. 

[For  further  information  in  connection  with 
the  above  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  'articles'  Aneeoid,  Atmosphere,  Gas, 
Heights,    Steam,    Storm-glass,    Vapotjb, 

BAE'OSCOPEt  (-skope).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Sy». 
Barosco'ficm,  L.  a  barometer;  sometimes 
applied  to  the  wheel-barometer  of  Hooke. 

BAR'RAS.  The  concrete  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  bark  of  fir-trees.  That  from 
pi'nm  marWima  is  called  galipot. 

BARSE.  [Provincial.]  The  common  perch. 

BAR'WOOD.  A  red  dye-wood  imported  from 
Angola  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  It  closely 
resembles  cam-wood  and  sanders-wood  in  its 
colouring  matter  being  of  a  resinous  nature, 
and  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  In  dyeing  this 
difficulty  is  obviated  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  strong  affinity  existing  between  it  and  the 
proto-salts  of  tin  and  iron.  Thus,  by  strongly 
impregnating  the  goods  with  protochloride 
of  tin,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
sumach,  according  to  the  shade  of  red  desired, 
and  then  putting  them  into  a  boiling  bath 
containing  the  rasped  wood,  the  colour  is  ra- 
pidly given  out  and  taken  up,  until  the  whole 
of  the  tin  in  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  is  satu- 
rated, flud  the  goods  become  of  a  rich  bright 
hue.  In  like  manner  the  dark  red  of  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs  is  commonly  given  by  a 
mordant  of  acetate  of  iron  followed  by  a  boil- 
ing bath  of  this  dye-stuff.  See  Diking, 
Mordants,  &c. 

BASAIiT'  (ba-solf).  [Eng.,  Ger.]  Sgn. 
Basal'tes  (-sal'-tez),  L. ;  Basalte  ;  Fr.  In 
geology,  &c.,  a  species  of  trap-rock,  essentially 
composed  of  the  minerals  felspar  and  augite. 
It  is  of  a  fine  compact  texture,  of  a  dark- 
green,  giey,  or  black  colour,  and  usually 
occurs  in  regular  columns,  of  which  the  Giants' 
Causeway  and  the  Island  of  Staffa  furnish 
magnificent  examples.  It  is  fusible ;  and  when 
rapidly  cooled  forms  a  dark  brittle  glass;  but 
when  slowly  cooled  retains  its  original  beauty 
and  hardness  almost  unimpaired.  Messrs 
Chance,  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  property  to  apply  it  to 
decorative  and  ornamental  purposes.  Their 
process  is  to  melt  the  material '  in  a  rever- 

1  Rowley-rag  is  used  by  tlie  Messrs  C. ;  hb  besiile 
orditiary  basalt,  jfreenstoDe,  whtnstone,  and  other  siiPiilar 
minerals,  possess  the  same  property. 
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beratory  furnace,  and,  when  sufficiently  fluid, 
to  pour  it  into  red-hot  moulds  of  sand  encased 
in  iron  boxes.  The  corresponding  adj.  is 
basait'ic    (-solt'-j    basal'iious,   -sal'-,   L. ; 

BASALTIQUE,  Fr.). 

BASE.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Ba'sis  (pi.,  ba'ses), 
L.,  Gr.j  Geund,  GEUHrpiAOHE,  Ger.  In 
chemistry  it  was  formerly,  and  is  now  occa- 
sionally, applied  to  metallic  oxides  which  pos- 
sess the  property  of  forming  salts  with  acids. 
The  alkaloids  are  also  designated  organic 
bases.  In  pharmacy,  the  characteristic  or 
principal  ingredient  in  any  medicine  or  com- 
pound preparation ;  or  that  on  which  its  quali- 
ties or  efficacy  depends. 

BAS'II  (-baz'-).  Syn.  Sweet  bas'il,  Cit'bok 
B. ;  Basil'icum,  L.  ;  Basimo,  Pr. ;  BaSII;- 
IKUM,  Ger.  The  oc'ymum  (os'-)  hasil'icam 
(Linn.),  an  annual  aromatic  herbaceous  plant, 
of  the  nat.  ord.  Labiatae  (DC).  It  is  a  native 
of  India,  but  is  largely  cultivated  in  every 
part  of  Europe  as  a  pot-herb.  Leaves  strong- 
scented;  popularly  reputed  emmenagogue; 
much  used  to  flavour  salads,  soups,  &c.,  espe- 
cially in  French  cookery.  Mock-turtle  soup 
derives  its  peculiar  flavour  from  this  herb ;  as 
also  ^did  the  original  Fetter-lane  sausages, 
once  so  highly  esteemed  by  cockney  gour- 
mands. In  India  it  is  commonly  employed  as 
an  anodyne  in  childbirth. 

Bas'il  (baz'-).  Syn.  Bas'an;  Babakb,  Fr. 
A  sheep-skin,  tanned ;  particularly  one  dressed 
on  the  grain  side,  for  book-binding. 

BASIL'ICOIT.  See  Cerates  and  Ointments. 

BAS'KET  (baa'-).  Syn.  Coph'INUS  (kof-), 
L. ;  Paniee,  Coebeille,  &o.,  Fr. ;  Koeb,  Ger. 
Ba8k;eis  are  generally  stained  or  coioijbed 
with  the  simple  liquid  dyes  used  for  straw  or 
wood;  and  that,  for  variegated  work,  the 
twigs,  after  being  carefully  peeled,  washed, 
and  wiped  dry  or  slightly  air-dried,  are  stained 
before  being  woven.     See  OsiEES,  &c. 

BASS  J.  [Provin.]  The  linden-tree;  also  a 
hassock  or  mat  made  of  its  inner  bark.  See 
Bast. 

Bassia  butyracea.  A  tree  growing  in  the 
sub-tropical  Himalayas.  The  seeds  yield  by 
expression  a  concrete  oil,  known  by  the  name 
of  JPuliva  Butter,  which  does  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping.  It  is  held  in  high  esteem 
in  India  as  an  external  application  in  rheu- 
matic and  other  painful  maladies. 

BAS'SOEIN  (-rin).  Syn.  BASSOEl'y\,  L. 
A  substance  first  noticed,  by  Vauqueliu,  in 
Bas'sora-gnm.    See  Gum,  Insoluble,  Teaga- 

OANTHINE,  &C. 

BAST  (bast).  Si/n.  Bass  (which  xee).  The 
inner  bark  of  the  linden  tree  or  tiel  tree ;  also 
matting,  &c.,  made  of  it. 

BAS'TAEDS  (-tardz).  Syn.  Bas'taed  Suo'ae 
(shoog'-).  Pieces,  &c.  In  sugar-reflning,  im- 
pure or  damaged  sugar  resulting  from  the 
heat  and  chemicals  used  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  and  which  will  not  pay  for 
purifying. 


BA"SYL  (base'-il).  In  chemistry,  any  simple 
or  compound  body,  acting  as  a  basic  radical. 

BATATA  {^Convolvuhts  batatas,  or  Sweet 
Potato].  This  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries  for  the  sake  of  its  tubers, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food.  They  are  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled, 
and  are  sweet,  wholesome,  and  nutritious, 
although  somewhat  laxative. 

In  some  parts  of  America  the  Batata,  next 
to  maize,  forms  the  principal  diet  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  plant  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins ; 
but  they  do  not  bear  the  cold  of  our  winters, 
and  if  grown  here  are  raised  in  hot-houses, 
where  they  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty 
varying  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  in  weight.  They 
thrive  better  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
tubers  contain  about  32  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  16  of  which  is  starch,  10  sugar,  1'5 
albumen,  1-1  gum,  0'3  fat,  2'9  mineral  matter. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable. 

BATH  (bahth).  Syn.  Bai'neum,  L.  ;  Bain, 
Fr. ;  Bad,  Ger.,  Sax.  A  place  for  bathing; 
a  vessel  or  receptacle,  natural  or  artificial,  con- 
taining or  adapted  to  contain  water,  and  used 
to  bathe  in.  In  architecture  and  hygiene,  a 
building  fitted  up  for  and  appropriated  to 
bathing, 

Constr.,  Sfc.  Here  one  of  the  first  subjects 
which  must  engage  our  attention  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  material  of  which  the  hath  is  to  be 
formed.  For  eised  baths  poli-hed  white 
marble  has  always  been  in  favour,  owing  to  its 
cleanliness  and  beauty.  For  this  purpose, 
slabs  of  sufficient  thickness  and  free  from 
flaws  or  cracks  should  be  chosen ;  and  they 
should  be  securely  and  properly  bedded  in  good 
water-tight  cement,  in  a  well-seasoned  wooden 
case.  The  objections  to  marble,  independent 
of  its  costliness,  are,  that  it  is  ai^t  to  get  yellow 
or  discoloured,  and  to  lose  its  polish,  by  fre- 
quent and  careless  use ;  and  that  the  restora- 
tion of  its  surface  to  its  original  purity,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  expense  and  difficulty. 
It  is  also  only  fitted  to  contain  water  with,  at 
the  most,  soap,  weak  alkalies  or  alkaline  car- 
bonates, aromatics,  or  neutral  organic  prin- 
ciples; and  cannot  be  employed  with  water 
medicated,  however  slightlv,  with  acids,  sul- 
phurets,  iodine,  chlorine,  salines  (others  than 
those  just  named),  or  calorific  substances.  As 
a  cheaper  material  thick  slabs  of  Welsh  slate 
are  often  substituted  for  marble;  hut  even 
this  substance  is  attacked  by  chemicals,  though 
much  more  slowly.  A  lining  of  large  Dutch 
tiles  is  sometimes  used :  but  here  the  joints 
are  very  apt  to  leak.  For  baths  adapted  to  all 
the  requirements  of  health  and  disease,  and 
which  are  at  the  same  time  durable  and  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  we  must,  therefore 
seek  further.  Porcelain,  glass,  and  hard 
glazed  stone-ware  have  been  proposed,  and  are 
even  sometimes  used  for  baihs ;  but  they  pos- 
sess the  disadvantages  of  being  fragile,  and 
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very  liable  to  crack  when  filled  with  hot  water 
ia  cold  weather.  \VeJi;e»ood-ware  is  very 
beautiful  and  durable ;  but  is  expensive,  and 
baths  formed  of  it  can  only  be  obtained  on 
special  order.  Stourbridge-ware,  as  produced 
of  late  years,  ia  the  only  product  of  the  potter's 
art  that  appears  entirely  to  meet  the  case ; 
but  even  this  yields  in  durability  to  enamelled 
iron  as  a  material  for  baths  adapted  to  all 
liquids  and  temperatures,  and  to  rough  or 
c'lreless  usage.  (See  engr,  1.)  The  better 
1. 


([Unlities  of  poet'adle  baths  (see  engr.  2)  are 
generally  made  of  copper.  Stout  tinned  or 
galvanised  iron,  and  even  stout  block-tin 
thickly  covered    with    waterproof   paint  or 


japan,  are  also  employed;  but  though  less  ix- 
pensive  than  copper,  they  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  much  less  durable.  All  these 
substances  are,  however,  readily  acted  on  by 
chemicals.  A  durable  and  cheap  portable  bath, 
adapted  to  all  purposes,  must,  therefore,  like 
a  fixed  one,  be  made  of  one  or  other  of  the 
materials  already  noticed.  For  mes'ioates 
BATHS  large  wooden  troughs  are  frequently 
employed,  particularly  for  acidulated,  iodu- 
retted,  and  sulphuretted  baths. 

The  arrangements  for  supplying  cold  and 
hot  water  must  necessarily  greatly  depend  on 
circumstances,  and  the  quantity  required.  For 
a  single  fixed  bath,  or  even  for  two  or  three  of 
them,  the  common  circulating  water-heater  or 
boiler,  placed  in  some  apartment  on  a  rather 
lower  level  than  the  bath,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  convenient ;  but  where  this  is  not  attain- 
able the  water  may  be  run,  by  means  of  a  pipe, 
from  a  boiler  situated  on  a  somewhat  higher 
level.  In  either  case  a  supply  of  cold  water 
must  also  be  at  hand,  and  conveyed  in  a  like 
manner,  to  enable  the  bath  to  be  reduced  to 
any  required  temperature.  On  the  loi'ge  scale, 
as  in  our  public  baths,  where  numerous  baths 
are  in  constant  use  during  the  day,  the  hot 
water  is  best  supplied  from  a  large  cistern 
somewhere  above  the  level  of  the  bath-rooms, 
and  which  is  heated  by  a  coil  of  pipe  supplied 
with  high-pressure  steam  from  a  boiler  situ- 
ated on  a  lower  level,  as  the  ground  floor  or 
VOL.    I. 


basement.  The  hot  and  the  cold  water,  con- 
veyed by  separate  pipes  of  about  li  inch  dia- 
meter, unite  in  a  two-way  cock  close  to  the 
bath,  so  as  to  enter  it  together,  by  which  only 
one  aperture  in  the  end  of  the  bath  is  required 
for  the  purpose.  The  bath  is  emptied,  and 
excess  of  water  removed,  by  a  grated  aperture 
in  the  bottom,  also  stopped  by  a  cock  which, 
like  the  former,  has  handles  or  keys  so  placed 
as  to  be  accessible  to  the  attendant  outside 
the  bath-room,  as  well  as  to  the  bather,  whilst 
the  danger  of  overflowing  is  obviated  by  a  two- 
inch  waste-pipe,  opening  into  the  bath  at  about 
two  inches  from  the  top. 

For  heating  portable  baths,  so  many  plans 
are  in  use,  and  have  been  suggested,  and  even 
patented,  that  the  reader  cannot  possibly  be 
at  a  loss  for  one  to  suit  his  particular  case.  A 
small  grate  for  burning  charcoal  is  the  one 
most  commonly  adopted ;  but  where  attainable, 
a  ring  or  cross  of  small  inflamed  gas-jets,  is 
more  cleanly  and  manageable. 

When  the  bath  consists  of  a  wooden  tub,  or 
any  other  deep  vessel,  a  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive apparatus  brought  out  in  America,  under 
the   title  of  the   '  Ital'ian   bath'-wabmeii' 


a,  Batli-tub. 

i,  Tlie  larger  arm  of  the  warming-tube  by  nliirli  llio 
churcoat  is  introduced,  and  by  wliicli  tbe  fumea  tly  off. 

c,  Tlie  smaller  arm  to  admit  air  to  support  tl'ic  cotu. 
bustion. 

</,  The  Are  grate,  to  support  the  burning  charcoal. 

(see  engr.  3),  and  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  will 
occasionally  be  found  useful.' 

This  situation  and  the  minor  details  con- 
nected with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  hath,  must  greatly  depend  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  building,  and  the  sum  to  be  devoted 
to  the  purpose.  When  possible,  the  bath-room 
should  always  be  on  the  same  floor  as  the  bed- 
rooms, of  easy  access  to  them,  and  so  situated 
and  arranged,  that  "  plentiful  and  constant 
supply  of  pure  water  can  be  ensured,  and  the 
waste  water  removed  without  trouble  or  incon- 
venience. The  basement  story  should  always 
be  avoided ;  for,  as  observed  by  Dr  Ure,  there 
is  a  coldness  and  dampness  belonging  to  it,  in 

^  k  Bmall  cast-iron  '  horse  *  with  three  le^  (not  Ehowu 
the  engr.)  to  support  the  *  warmer '  about  2  inches 
abore  the  bottom  of  the  bath-tub,  and  to  keep  it  steady 
nud  upright,  is  usually  sold  witli  it. 

17 
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almost  all  weathers,  which  is  neither  agreeable 
nor  salubrious. 

The  ranges  of  the  temperature  of  water 
apptppriate  to  the  respective  baths,  according 
to  the  common  nomenclature,  are  shown  in 
the  following  Table  : — 


Name. 

Temperature.    I'alir. 

Cold  bath  . 
Temperate  bath 
Tepid  bath 
Warm  bath 
Hot  bath  . 

33°  to    75° 
75     „     82 
82    „     90 
90     „     98 
98     „  112 

Concluding  Hema/rhs.  The  importance,  and 
indeed  the  absolute  necessity  of  frequent  per- 
sonal ablution,  has  been  already  insisted  on 
and  explained.  But  however  important  and 
beneficial  the  use  of  water  in  this  way  may  be, 
the  effects  arising  from  the  immersion  of  the 
body  in  that  liquid,  as  in  the  practice  of  bath- 
ing, are  far  more  extensive  and  complete. 
What  the  one  does  usefully  but  not  completely, 
the  other  accomplishes  readily,  satisfactorily, 
and  perfectly.  There  is  no  absolute  succeda- 
neum  for  the  entire  bath.  Its  physiological 
effects  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  patholojry  and  hygiene.  The 
practice  of  wearing  flannel,  the  daily  use  of 
clean  linen,  the  mere  washing  of  the  more  ex- 
posed parts  of  the'body,  are  but  poor  attempts 
at  cleanliness,  without  the  occasional,  if  not 
frequent,  entire  submersion  of  the  body  in 
water.  Nor  should  the  action  of  judicious 
bathing  in  the  promotion  of  personal  comfort 
and  personal  beauty  be  forgotten.  Intellectual 
and  moral  vigour  are  also  gradually,  but  materi- 
ally, influenced  and  promoted  by  the  beneficial 
action  of  bathing  on  the  system  ;  for  mind 
and  conscience  being  linked  to  matter  in  the 
'  house  we  live  in,'  become  pei'turbed,  or  le- 
thargic, in  almost  exact  accordance  with  the 
fluctuations  of  our  physical  health.  The 
neglect  of  bathing  in  this  country  is,  to  us, 
an  absolute  enigma.  We  are  always  talking 
about  health,  and  continually  professing  to  be 
seeking  it;  but  the  practical  applications  of 
the  principles  which  we  advocate,  and  the 
doctrines  which  we  teach,  are,  unfortunately, 
the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule. 

Our  recommendation  of  bathing  applies 
chiefly  to  the  warm  bath  and  the  tepid  bath, 
which  are  alike  adapted  to  the  delicate  and 
the  robust,  and  to  every  condition  of  climate 
and  season.  Cold  bathing,  in  this  climate,  is 
only  suited  to  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  can  only  be  safely  practised  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year,  and  in  a  mass  of 
water  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  heat  of  the 
body  being  maintained  by  swimming  or  other 
active  exercise.  The  plunge  and  shower  baths 
are  partial  exceptions  to  these  remarks; 
whilst  sea-bathing,  for  the  reasons  given  else- 
where, comes  under  another  category.     This 


last,  "  on  account  of  its  stimulative  and  pene- 
trating power,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
those  means  which  regard  the  care  of  the  skin ; 
and  it  certainly  supplies  one  of  the  first 
wants  of  the  present  generation,  by  opening 
the  pores,  and  thereby  ro-invigorating  the 
whole  nervous  system."  "  Besides  its  great 
power  in  cases  of  disease,  it  may  be  employed 
by  those  who  are  perfectly  well,  as  the  means 
most  agreeable  to  nature  for  strengthening 
the  body  and  preserving  the  health."  Another 
important  advantage  which  sea-bathing  has 
over  bathing  in  fresh  water  is,  that  persons 
seldom  take  cold  from  indulging  in  it. 

For  old  people,  or  those  of  middle  age,  the 
cold  bath  is  not  to  be  recommended,  or  if 
taken,  considerable  caution  is  required  in 
using  it.  By  such  persons,  also,  bathing  in 
very  hot  weather,  or  in  the  sea,  should  likewise 
be  prudently  practised.  For  these,  the  warm 
or  tepid  sponge-bath  will  be  found  the  much 
safer  method. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  both  with  the 
old  and  young,  the  cold  bath  gives  rise  to 
headache,  palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  loss 
of  appetite,  or  great  languor.  Whenever  any 
of  these  effects  are  produced,  the  bath  should 
be  at  once  given  up. 

The  best  time  for  taking  a  cold  bath  or  for 
swimming  is  in  the  morning,  not  too  early, 
but  wheu  the  sun  is  well  up.  Immersion  is 
best  practised  after  a  light  meal,  but  not 
immediately  following  one.  After  breakfast, 
from  10  a.m.  to  noon,  are  the  preferable  hours. 
Should  the  bather  be  unable  to  swim,  when 
going  into  the  sea  or  into  a  river,  he  should 
keep  briskly  moving  all  the  time  his  body  is 
immersed  in  the  water.  If  in  a  room  bodily 
friction  must  be  substituted  for  exercise.  A 
desirable  glow  may  often  be  produced  by 
rubbing  the  body  with  either  a  rough  towel, 
a  flesh-brush,  or  a  pair  of  horsehair  gloves. 

The  above  remarks  are  meant  to  apply  only 
to  persons  in  average  health. 

Weakly  and  delicate  persons,  even  without 
any  disease  about  them,  would  always  do  well 
to  consult  their  medical  adviser  before  taking 
to  cold  bathing. 

We  may  add,  that  for  bathing  to  produce  its 
best  effects  the  water  should  be  soft  and  pure, 
and  good  soap  sparingly,  but  regularly,  em- 
ployed whenever  the  skin  requires  it.  See 
Abltttion  and  Wash-houses. 

The  medical  and  hygienic  properties  of  baths 
are  noticed  below,  under  their  respective 
names : — 

Bath.  In  chemistry,  &c.,  a  vessel  or  appa- 
ratus containing  some  medium  in  which  the 
vessel  holding  the  substance  to  be  heated  is  im- 
mersed, instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  direcl; 
action  of  the  fire;  by  which  means  a  limited 
and  uniform  temperature  may  be  ensured. 

The  highest  temperature  that  can  be  given 
to  any  substance  contained  in  a  vessel  placed 
in  another  of  boiling  water,  is  about  205°  or 
206°  Fahr, ;  but  by  adding  |th  part  of  common 
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•alt  to  the  bath,  u  heat  of  fully  212'  may  be 
obtained.  Baths  of  fusible  metnl,  saturated 
•olntioiis  of  salt,  sand,  and  (on  the  large 
scale)  steam,  are  also  used  for  the  same  pnr- 
jiosc.  A  bath  of  oil  may  be  safely  heated  to 
about  600°  Fahr.  without  suffering  decomposi- 
tion, and  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  appro- 
priate and  convenient  source  of  heat  in  many 
processes.  The  simplest  and  most  convenient 
form  of  water  bath  is  that  afforded  by  raising 
water  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  copper  basin 
placed  over  a  gas  lamp,  and  supporting  tljc 
vessel  to  be  heated  over  the  basin,  by  means 
of  a  circular  hoop  of  copper  resting  on  the  to]! 
of  the  basin.  By  this  means  the  lower  surface 
of  the  dish  or  vessel  to  be  heated  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  steam.  Cojiper  basins,  fitted 
with  a  series  of  concentric  copper  rings,  so  as 
to  render  the  basin  capable  of  supporting 
dishes  of  different  sizes,  are  made  for  thi- 
pnrpose. 


Kor  drying  many  substances  an  air  bath  is 
required.  The  accompanying  cut  represents  a 
convenient  form  of  air  bath.  It  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  copper  vessel  (A),  the  cover  of  which 
iBmoveable,dnd  has  two  apertures,  the  middle 
one  (E)  serving  for  the  escape  of  vapour,  and 
tin'  lateral  one  (C)  for  the  insertion  of  a  ther- 
mometer. Tlie  vessel  holding  the  substance 
to  be  heated  rests  on  a  ring  within  the  box, 
supported  on  a  tripod. 

A  larger  air  bath,  by  means  of  which  several 
small  vessels  can  be  heated  at  once,  is  seen 
below. 

Air-baths  are  sometimes  surrounded  with  a 
jacket,  and  may  be  converted  into  water  or  oil 
baths,  according  as  the  jacket  is  filled  with 
either  of  the  fluids.  For  a  Table  of  Boiling- 
points,  see  Ebbllition. 

An  air-bath  of  constant  temperature  be- 
tween 100°  and  200°  C.  has  been  contrived  by 
Sprengel.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  hot-water 
oven  made  of  slicet-leadnutogenously  soldered, 
and  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  boiling  at 
the  required  temperature. 

In  order  that  tlie  temperature  may  remain 
constant,  the  water  which  distils  from  tlic 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  condensed  and  allowed 


to  flow  baok  again  into  the  bath  by  means  ot 


u  worm  of  lead  cooled  by  the  atmosphere,  or  a 
long  vertical  metal  or  glass  tube. 

Bath.  In  medicine,  the  medium  in  which 
the  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  bathed  or  im- 
mersed, for  some  object  beyond  that  of  mere 
personal  cleanliness  or  enjoyment;  the  compo- 
sition, use,  or  temperature  of  the  medium 
being  generally  indicated  by  some  epithet,  as 
in  the  instances  below.  When  only  the  last  is 
pointed  out,  pure  water  is,  of  course,  intended 
to  be  used. 

Baths  are  divided  by  medical  writers  into 
classes,  and  even  minor  subdivisions,  in  a 
manner  which  is  more  ingenious  than  useful. 
They  are  said  to  be  simple  when  water  or  its 
vapour  forms  the  bath ;  and  compound  when 
the  water  or  vapour  is  medicated  by  the 
addition  of  other  substances  (com'pofkd 
BATHS ;  bal'wea  compos'ita,  L.).  The  latter 
class  is  also  subdivided  into  insBiPBU'Tic 
BATHS    (med'iOATED    DATHS  ;   BAL'nEA  MRDI- 

ca'ta,  b.  thebapeu'tioa,  L.)  ;  and  nuteit'ivb 

BATHS  (B.  NUTEIBN'tIA,  B.  N0TBi"tIA»,  B. 
NxrrEllo"BlA*,  L.).  Thus,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary water  and  vapour  baths,  the  medical  uses 
of  which  are  hereafter  noticed,  we  h  ivc  wine'- 
BATHS,  milk'-baths,  soup'-baths,  &c.  (used 
to  convey  nourishment,  or  to  sustain  the  b  jdy, 
as  in  occlusion  of  the  ojsophngns,  certain  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach,  &c.) ;  cnLO"EiifE  b.ubs, 
SUL'pHUEOUS  B.,  MEECn"BIAL  B.,  &c.  (used  in 
skin  diseases,  syphilis,  &c.);  aeomat'io  and 
ohaltb'eatb  baths  (employed  as  tonics;  and 
ACID  BATHS  (sometimes  used  to  remove  the 
effects  of  mercury). 

On  the  Continent  a  variety  of  substances 
are  employed  to  medicate  baths,  which  are 
seldom  or  never  so  used  in  this  country. 

The  quantity  of  any  medicinal  substance 
used  to  medicate  a  bath,  for  an  adult,  may  be, 
in  general,  for  each  gallon  of  water  employed, 
about  the  same  as  that  wliich  is  used  to  form 
a  half-pint  lotion  of  medium  or  rather  we  ik 
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strength.  Thus ;  talcing  the  quantity  of  bi- 
eliloride  of  mereury  to  form  the  lotion  at  5 
gr.,  and  that  of  sulphurated  potash  at  i  dr., 
the  quantity  required  for  a  hath  of  30  to  40 
galh.  will  be  about  2i  dr.  of  the  first,  and 
about  If  o«.  of  the  second  of  these  substances. 
Much,  howevei',  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
CBse,  the  length  of  the  immersion,  the  periods 
of  recurrence,  and  the  intended  number  of 
repetitions.  In  the  case  of  very  active  re- 
medies it  will  be  safest  and  best  to  begin  with 
less  than  (say  i  to  J)  the  quantity  thus  in- 
dicated. 

Medicated  baths  are,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
taken  warm  or  fully  tepid. 

*#*  In  the  following  baths  the  quantity  of  the 
ingredients  ordered,  when  not  otherwise  indi- 
cated, is  that  prbper  for  an  ordinary  full-sized 
bath  for  an  adult ;  viz.,  from  40  to  60  galls. 
Those  which  do  not  contain  volatile  substances 
may  be  used  more  than  once;  and  many  of 
them  several  times  by  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  fresh  ingredients  to  keep  up  their  strength. 

Bath,  Acid  (as'-).  Syn.  Bal'nbum  ac'idum 
(as'-),  L.  See  Htdeochlobic,  Niteic,  Niteo- 

HTDEOCHLOEIC,  and  SULPHUEIC  ACID  BATHS 
(helota).  Enamelled,  hard-glazed,  or  wooden 
vessels  must  be  used  with  all  of  them. 

Bath,  Air.  Syn.  BAi'ifEUM  pneumat'icum, 
L. : — a.  (Cold.)  Simple  exposure  of  the  body, 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  for  a  short  time  to  the 
atmosphere.  Tonic,  anodyne,  and  sedative ;  in 
febrile  excitement,  nervous  irritability,  and 
restlessness  accompanied  by  a  quick  or  full 
pulse,  &e.  Sale  and  often  very  effective.  It 
will  frequently  induce  sleep  when  all  other 
means  fail. 

*.  (Hot : — AssA,  A.  suda'tio,  L.)  An  apart- 
ment to  which  dry  heated  air  is  admittfd. 
Sometimes  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the 
air  is  not  inhaled.  Stimulant ;  sudorific ;  more 
so  than  even  the  vapour  bath ;  produces  copious 
perspiration,  being,  indeed,  the  most  powerful 
and  certain  diaphoretic  known.  It  has  been 
advantageously  employed  in  cholera  (for  which 
its  advocates  state  that  it  is  almost  a  specific), 
congestive  fevers,  chronic  rheumatism,  contrac- 
tions, stiff  joints,  paralysis,  scaly  skin-diseases, 
dropsical  swellings,  and  most  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  vapour  bath  is  usually  employed. 
The  temperatures  are — as  a.  sudorific,  85°  fo 
105°  Fahr.;  as  a  stimulant,  100°  to  130°. 
When  not  inhaled  it  may  be  often  raised, 
with  advantage,  15°  to  25°  higher.    See  Bath, 

TUEKISH. 

c.  (Compressed.)  Eecommended,  by  M. 
Tarberie,  in  aphonia,  &c.  It  has  recently 
been  employed  in  asthma,  phthisis,  and  some 
other  like  diseases,  with  extraordinary  success, 
at  Ben  Rhydding. 

d.  (Rarefied.)  Applied  locally.  Revulsive  j 
resembles  cuppino,  det  (which  see). 

Bath,  Al'kaliue.     St/n,  Ai'kalised  bath  j 

Bal'neTIM  ALKALl'NtTM,  B.  ALKALIZA'tUM,  L. 
Carbonate  of  potash  (salt  of  tartar),  f  lb. 
In  itch,  prurigo  and  chronic  skin  diseases  ac- 


companied with  dryness  and  irritation,  acute 
gout,  lithic  gravel,  scurvy,  diarrhoea,  &c. 
Scotch  soda,  1  lb.,  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
the  '  potash  ';  but  is  less  effective,  and  is  theo- 
retically objectionable. 

Bath,  Al'um.  Syn.  Bal'netjm  alit'mimib, 
L.  Alum  (in  powder,  or  previously  dissolved 
in  hot  water),  f  lb.  to  li  lb.,  or  even  2  lbs.  In 
troublesome  excoriations,  extensive  bums,  ob- 
stinate vesicular  eruptions,  diarrhcea,  &c. ;  also 
in  obstinate  piles  and  prolapsus  aui.  See 
Bath,  Astbingbnt. 

Bath,  Ammoni'acal.  See  HyDEOCHLOEATB 
OP  Ammonia  Bath  (below). 

Bath,  Animal.  Syn.  Bal'neum  anima'le, 
L.  The  skin  or  any  part  of  an  animal  just 
killed,  wrapped  round  the  body  or  a  limb. 
Once  much  esteemed;  now,  happily,  disused 
in  this  country. 

Bath,  Antimo"nial.  Syn.  Bal'neum  anti- 
monia'ie,  L.  Tartar-emetic,  1  to  2  oz.  (Sou- 
beiran.)  In  lumbago  and  certain  skin  dis- 
eases ;  also  as  a  counter-irritant. 

Bath,  Antipso"ric.  Syn.  BAL'NEtrit  anii- 
pso"EiCTrM,  L.  See  Bath,  Sulphueetted 
(also  others). 

Bath,  Aromat'ic.  Syn.  Bal'neum  aeomat'i- 
CUM,  L.  Balm,  chamomile,  lavender,  mint, 
rosemary,  sage,  thyme,  with  any  other  like 
aromatic  herbs  (at  will),  of  each  a  handful, 
mixed  together  and  steeped  in  a  (covered)  pail 
of  boiling  or  very  hot  water,  for  an  hour,  and 
then  strained,  with  pressure,  into  the  hath. 
Sometimes  2  or  3  oz.  of  sal-ammonia,  a  i  lb.  of 
alum,  or  1  lb.  of  common  salt,  is  also  added. 
Occasionally  used  in  cutaneous  affections, 
chronic  rheumatism,  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  stiff- 
joints,  &e. ;  also  in  debility  arising  from  loss 
of  blood,  spermatorrhcea,  suppressions,  hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis,  &c. 

The  AEOMATlo  VAPOUE  BATH  is  made  by 
causing  the  vapour  to  pass  through  the  herbs. 

Baths,  Aromatic  Malt  (J.  Hoff,  Berlin). 
Wittstein  says  these  consist  of  coarsely  crushed 
barley  malt  at  six  times  its  selling  value. 

Bath,  Astrin'gent.  Syn.  Bal'neum  asiein'- 
OENS,  L.  Prep.  (Most.)  Alum  (2  to)  4  lbs. ; 
dissolve  in  boiling  water ;  and  add,  whey,  6  or 
8  pailfuls,  or  q.s.  In  extensive  bums,  piles, 
prolapsus  ani,  &c.  See  Bath,  Alum,  Bath, 
Oae;baek,  &c. 

Bath,  Balsamic.  Syn.  Bal'neum  balsam'i- 
NUM,  L.  Bordeaux  turpentine  and  tar,  of  each 
2  Us.  (or  of  tar  alone,  3  to  4  lbs.) ;  hot  water, 
6  or  7  galls. ;  stir  continuously  until  nearly 
cold,  then  add  the  clear  portion  to  water  q.  s. 
to  form  a  bath.  In  mumps,  pruriginous  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  eczema,  impetigo,  &c. 

Batli,  Bardges  (Factitious).  Syn.  Bal'neum 
Baebtginen'se  (Factitium),  L.  Pr^.  1.  Crys- 
tallised sulphide  of  sodium,  3i  oz.;  chloride 
of  sodium,  li  oz. ;  gelatine  (dissolved),  4  oz. 

2.  (Trousseau  &  Reveil.)  Dry  sulphide  of 
potassium,  4  oz. ;  water,  16  oz. ;  dissolve,  and 
add  the  solution  to  the  bath  ;  then  further  add, 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  i  oz.,  pre- 
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viously  diluted  with  water,  8  oz.  In  itch, 
luaist  »kin  diBeajea,  chronic  diKrrhoDa,  chronic 
rheumatism,  lead  colic,  &c.  See  Balls, 
Waters,  &c. 

Bath,  Benzo'ic.  Si/n.  Bal'netim  bbnzo'i- 
CUM,  L.  1.  Benzoin  (in  powder),  i  lb, ;  water 
(at  U0°)  q.  8.  In  irritations,  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriasia,  ix.  It  is  also  reputed  to  be  feebly 
aphrodisiac.  2.  A  common  warm  bath,  with  a 
little  powdered  benzoin  laid  on  a  heated  plate 
near  the  bather,  so  that  the  fnmes  may  be  in- 
haled. Slightly  soothing  or  anodyne ;  in 
chronic  laryngitis,  relaxed  uvula,  &c. 

Bath,  Bichlo"ride  of  Mer'cury.  See  Bath, 
Mkbocbial. 

Bath,  Bran.  Si/n.  Bal'neum  FtrR'iuBis,  L. 
Bran,  5  to  7  lb». ;  boiling  waters,  2  or  3  galls. ; 
digested  together  for  an  hour,  or  boiled  for  15 
minutes;  the  strained  liquid  being  added  to 
the  bath.  EmoUientj  in  dry  and  scaly  skin 
disease,  and  to  allay  itching  and  surfacial  irri- 
tatiun  ;  also  to  promote  suppuration,  &c. 

Bath,  Bromine.  The  saline  waters  of  Ereuz- 
nach  contain  bromides.  The  salts  derived  from 
the  evaporation  of  these  waters  are  imported 
into  this  country,  and  are  employed  in  baths. 
Or  the  following  substitute  may  bo  used : — 
Artificial  sea-salt,  11  lis. ;  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, 4  oz. ;  mix,  and  let  the  above  be  added 
to  a  bath  containing  suflicient  water  for  im- 
mersion. The  bromine  bath  is  more  especially 
used  for  tumours  of  every  kind.  It  requires 
to  be  continued  in  for  a  long  time.  When 
the  patient  does  not  possess  the  conveniences 
for  taking  the  bath,  flannels  dipped  in  a  strong 
solution  of  the  salt  and  wrung  out  may  be 
applied  wet  to  the  abdomen  for  some  hours 
daily. 

Bath,  Cam'phor.  St/n.  Bal'neum:  oau'- 
phorjE,  B.  camphobatum,  L.  Caraphoi',  3 
or  4  dr.,  coarsely  powdered,  and  placed  on  a 
plate  heated  by  boiling  water,  in  the  bath- 
room. Anodyne,  anaphrodisiac,  and  diapho- 
retic; in  spasmodic  asthma,  chronic  cough, 
relaxation  of  the  uvula,  ardor  urinn;,  nervous 
irritability,  &c. 

Bath,    Carbon'lc.      Sj/n.    Cabbon'ic    acid 

BATH;  Bal'nEUM  OAEBON'iCUM,  B.  AC'iDDM 
CABBONICUM,  L. 

1.  Carbonic  acid  gas  applied,  by  means  of 
a  suitable  apparatus,  to  prevent  its  being 
respired.  Antiseptic,  diaphoretic,  and  excitant 
to  the  vascular  system ;  in  amenorrhoea, 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  scrofula,  cancerous  and 
other  ulcers  (particularly  foul  ones),  &c. 

2.  Water,  at  50°  Fahr.,  charged  with  the 
gas.  Powerfully  antiseptic  and  sedative ;  in 
foul  iileers,  gangrene,  &c. 

Bath,  Clilo"Tide  of  Ammo"ninin.    Si/n.  Bal'- 

NKUM  AMMO"hII  CHLOEi'dI,  B.  AMMO"Nia; 
lTrDBO0HLOBA'Ti3,L.  Sal-ammoniac,  2  to  3  Wi., 
or  even  4  lis.  In  chronic  inflammations,  glan- 
-dnlar  enlargements  and  indurations,  chronic 
rheumatism  and  affections  of  the  joints,  leu- 
corrhcea,  chilblains,  frost-bites,  &c. 


Bath,  Chlo"ride  of  Soda.  Solution  of  chlori- 
nated soda,  1^  lb. ;  water,  ZO  galls. 

Bath,  Chlo"rine.  Sgn.  BAL'HEiru  chlo- 
aiN'll,  B.  OHLOEINA'TUM,  L.  Tepid  water 
to  which  a  little  chlorine  has  been  added. 
Antiseptic,  stimulant,  and  subsequently  seda- 
tive and  antiphlogistic ;  in  itch,  foul  and  gan- 
grenous ulcers,  chronic  liver  affections,  &c. 
Chloride  of  lime  is  commonly  substituted  for 
chlorine, 

2.  (Magendie ;  Wallace.)  Chlorine  gas  (ob- 
tained from  salt,  1^  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol  and 
water,  of  each  1  oz. ;  and  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, i  oz.  to  1  OS.)  diluted  with  air,  :it  a 
temperature  of  104°  to  150°  Fahr.,  and  applied, 
by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  for  10 
minutes  to  i  an  hour;  every  possible  precau- 
tion being  taken  to  prevent  it  being  inlialed. 
In  chronic  liver  affections,  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously increasing  the  ingredients  to  three 
times  the  above  quantity,  and  decreasing  the 
dilution  with  air  until  the  gas  is  used  nearly 
pure.' 

Bath,  Cold.  St/n.  Balxeum  ebio'iduji 
(frij'-),  FEioiDA"Eroii,  L. ;  Bain  fboid,  Fr. 
Water,  fresh,  saline,  or  mineral,  at  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  33°  to  about  75";  but 
usually  understood  to  apply  to  water  between 
50°  and  70°  Fahr.  When  below  50°  it  is  con- 
sidered very  cold.  At  a  temperature  ranging 
from  60°  to  about  75°  it  is  commonly  used  by 
the  healthy  and  vigorous  as  a  luxury,  and  for 
cleanliness. 

"  The  immediate  effects  of  the  cold  bath  are 
a  sensation  of  cold  (speedily  followed  by  one 
of  warmth),  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  paleness  of  the  skin,  diminution  of 
perspiration,  and  reduction  of  the  volume  of 
the  body.  Shivering,  and,  as  the  water  rises 
to  the  chest,  a  kind  of  convulsive  sobbing,  are 
also  experienced.  Continued  immersion  renders 
the  pulse  small,  and  ultimately  imperceptible, 
and  the  respiration  difficult  and  irregular.  A 
feeling  of  inactivity  succeeds ;  the  joints  be- 
come rigid  and  inflexible;  pain  in  the  head, 
drowsiness,  and  cramps,  come  on;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  falls  rapidly  ;  and  faint- 
ness,  followed  by  death,  ensues."  "  Its  primary 
effects  constitute  the  snocK — its  secondary 
effects,  the  eeaction  or  olow."-  Hence  it  is 
that  immersion  of  the  body  in  water  below 
about  65°  Fahr.  cannot  be  tolerated  for  any 
length  of  time  without  such  a  loss  of  animal 
heat  as  frequently  to  induce  highly  sedative 
and  depressing  effects,  from  which  the  consti- 
tution does  not  readily  recover.  Water  at  a 
temperature  of  below  about  50°  Fahr.  can  only 
be  safely  used  as  a  plunge-bath.  The  sedative 
effects  of  sea  and  mineral  waters  is  much  less 

1  A  dangeroaB  remedy  in  careless  or  unskilful  hands; 
and  even  with  the  experienced  not  always  free  rrom 
danger.  The  writer  of  this  article  ouce  nearly  lost  his 
life  trom  a  single  inspiration  of  the  §;as  which  accidentally 
escaped  its  proper  limits.  Terrific  spasms  of  the  glottic 
and  a  convulsive  cough  immediately  came  en,  aud  lasiec, 
with  more  or  less  BP\erity,  for  nearly  14  hours. 

>  Fereira,  'M.it.  Med.  aud  Therap.,'  4th  ed.  i,  29. 
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than  that  of  pure  water,  or  of  spring  or  river 
water. 

The  cold. hath,  medically  considered,  is  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  restorative,  when  judiciously 
taken,  and  when  not  too  long  continued  or  too 
often  repeated.  When  heneficial,  the  patient 
feels  a  pleasant  glow  on  the  surface  of  thehody 
immediately  following  it.  If  a  sensation  of 
coldness  or  shivering  ensues,  it  acts  injuriously, 
and  should  not  be  repeated.  The  duration  of 
the  immersion  may  vary  from  2  to  15  minutes, 
the  precise  time  depending  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  and  the  feelings  of  the 
bather ;  the  longer  period  being  only  proper 
in  fine  weather,  and  when  accompanied  by 
swimming  or  violent  exercise. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  Ihe  cold  bath  is  princi- 
pally recommended  to  increase  the  tone  and 
vigour  of  the  system  ;  and  is  contra-indicated 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  or  to 
chronic  affections,  functional  or  organic,  of 
the  heart,  lungs,  or  Uidneys.  It  should  never 
be  taken  when  the  person  feels  chilly,  languid, 
or  depressed ;  or  if  drowsiness  and  shivering 
follow  it. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  rivei-s 
and  the  coasts  of  England  ranges,  in  summer, 
from  55°  to  70  or  72°  Fahr. 

Bath,  Creosote.  Creosote,  2  dr.;  glycerin, 
2  ox. ;  boiling  water,  one  gall.  To  be  added 
to  29  galls,  of  water. 

Bath,  Douche.  See  Bath,  Showee,  Douche, 
&c. 

Bath,  Dry.  %».  Bal'heitm  sicctjm,  L. 
The  immersion  of  the  body  in  any  dry  material, 
as  ashes,  salt,  sand,  &c.  Eakth-bathing,  as 
administered  by  the  once  notorious  quack,  Dr 
Grnham,  was  of  this  kind.  In  the  sudatorium 
or  sweating  room  of  the  ancients  the  body 
was  immersed  in  heated  sand. 

Bath,  Elec'trie.  St/n.  Bal'ketjm  eleo'- 
THIOUM,  L.  The  patient,  placed  on  an  insu- 
lated stool,  is  put  in  contact,  by  means  of  a 
metallic  wire,  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine  in  action.  The  surface  of 
the  body  is  thus  rendered  electro-positive,  and 
the  surrounding  air,  by  induction,  electro- 
negative. It  has  been  recommended  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  scirrhous  tumours,  &c. 

Bath,  Electro-chemical  (of  Dr  Caplin).  This 
is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  all  diseases 
arise  from  the  presence  of  mineral,  or  other 
extraneous  morbific  matter,  in  some  organ,  or 
the  whole  organism,  and  which  is  capable  of 
removal  by  electrolysis,  The  patient  is  placed 
in  an  appropriately  arranged  voltaic  bath,  and 
there  "  saturated  with  the  electric  fluid."  This 
"  decomposes  everything  which  is  foreign  to 
the  organism,  the  vital  parts  being  protected 
by  the  law  of  conservation  belonging  to  every 
organic  production."  These  foreign  substances 
are  said  to  be  thus  carried  out  of  the  system 
by  the  electric  current,  and  to  be  "  fixed  and 
plated  on  the  copper  in  the  same  way,  and 
according     to   the    same   law    and    principle 


(only  reversed),  as  in  the  process  of  electro- 
plating."»  ,         ' 

Bath,  Fec'ula.  Sgn.  Bal'hbttm  am'tii,  B. 
f^o'to^,  L.  Potato-starch  or  wheat-starch, 
1  to  4  lbs.  J  boiling  water  q.  ».  to  dissolve. 
Resembles  the  bbAN-bATH. 

Bath,  Ferru'ginons.  St/n.  Ohaltb'batb 
BATH ;  Bal'neum  eeebugik'buit,  B.  Chalt- 
BEATUM,  L.  Green  sulphate  of  iron,  1  to  2 
lbs.  A  well-tinned  copper,  wooden,  or  japanned 
bath  may  be  used.  In  general  debility  when 
chalybeates  are  indicated,  and  the  stomach  will 
not  bear  iron ;  also  in  piles  and  prolapsus. 
The  stains  on  the  towels  used  to  wipe  the  pa- 
tient may  be  removed  by  at  once  soaking  ihem 
in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

2.  (loduretted.)  See  Bath  or  Iodide  or 
Ieon. 

Bath,  Foot.  %».  PEDllu'viyM,  L.  Warm 
(or  hot).  Revulsive,  counter-irritant ;  in  colds, 
menstrual  and  hsemorrhoidal  suppressions, 
rheumatism,  stiflhess  of  the  ankles,  tender 
feet,  &c.  A  little  common  salt,  flour  of  mus- 
tard, or  sal-ammoniac,  Is  often  added  to  render 
it  more  stimulant,  to  prevent  'taking  cold,' 
&c.    See  Feet,  &e. 

Bath,  Gelat'inous.  Si/n.  Bal'sbitm  gelati. 
NO'euM,  B.  gelatin'ii,  L.  Gelatin  or  fine 
Salisbury  glue,  3  or  4  lbs. ;  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  2  galls.,  or  q.  s. ;  and  added  to  a  warm 
bath.  At  the  '  Hospital  for  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases '  8  lbs.  of  patent  size  are  used  for  a  bath 
of  30  to  35  galls.  Emollient ;  formerly,  but 
erroneously,  considered  nutritive.  Used  in 
skin  diseases;  generally  combined  with  sulphur. 
See  Bath,  BABEaBs. 

Bath,  Glyc'erine  (glis').  Syn.  BAL'KEtjii 
OLycEBiN'ii,  B.  G.  coMPOs'iTUM,  L.  Glyce- 
rine, 2  lbs. ;  gum  arabic  (dissolved),  1  lb.  Used 
as  a  soothing  emollient,  in  itching,  dryness, 
irritation,  and  hnrdness  of  the  skin,  &c.  Where 
expense  is  an  object,  3  or  4  lbs.  of  good  honey, 
and  1  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar,  form  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  glycerine. 

Bath,  Hemlock.  Si/n.  Bal'nech:  co'nii,  L. 
1.  Dried  hemlock-leaves  (or  herb),  4  to  6  hand- 
f  uls ;  water,  1  gall,  j  infuse  2  hours,  and  strain. 
The  part  to  be  immersed  in,  or  bathed  with, 
the  warm  infusion,  observing  not  to  apply  it 
If  the  skin  is  unsound ;  or  it  may  be  added  to 
the  water  of  a  bath  in  the  usual  manner.  In 
gout,  cancer,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  certain 
skin  diseases. 

2.  (Cut.  Hosp.)  Extract  of  hemlock,  2  os. ; 
starch,  1  lb. ;  boiling  water,  1  gall,  j  dissolve. 
For  a  bath  of  about  30  galls.     As  the  last. 

Bath,  Hip.  Sgn,  Coxjelu'vium,  L.  Usually 
warm;  sometimes  fully  warm,  or  somewhat 
hot.  In  inflammatory,  spasmodic,  and  chronic 
affections  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  j 
in  suppressed  and  painful  menstruation,  hae- 
morrhoids, strangury,  prolapsus,  ischuria,  &c.  j 
also  as  a  substitute  for  a  full  bath,  when  this 
last  is  contra-indicated  by  some  affection  of  the 

1  *  Hist.  Records  of  the  Electro-chem.  B.ith,'  by  Mons- 
J.  F.  J.  Cuplin,  M.D.    BailliSre,  1860. 
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lungs,  heart,  brain,  or  great  vessels.    Like  full 
bathi,  it  may  be  often  advantageously  m'edi- 


catiil. 


may  .     . 
i>L'U  BlDIT. 


Bath,  Hot.  Sun.  Bal'necm  OAL'iDnjf,  Cal- 
I)A"aiUM,  L. ;  Baik  OHAUD,  l-'r.  Usual  tem- 
perature, 98°  to  106°  Fahr. 

'f  lio  hot  bath  has  a  remarkably  trauquillising 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  producing  a 
strong  tendency  to  quietude  and  sleep.  It 
also  acts  us  a  powerful  untispasmodic,  and  by 
dBtermining  the  blood  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  tends  to  relieve  visceral  inflammation 
and  congestion.  In  chronic  affections  arising 
from  the  action  of  cold  and  dump  and  from 
cxliuusted  energy,  in  stiff  joints,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  diarrhcea,  and  numerous  other  adi'c- 
tioiis,  its  effects  are  often  rapid  and  remarkable. 
At  high  temperatures  it  strongly  stimulates 
the  arterial  system,  and  arouses  nervous  energy 
and  vital  action,  producing  excessive  excite- 
ment and  turgescence,  followed  by  copious 
perspiration,  which  bus  been  often  found  auc- 
cessf^ul  in  cholera,  paralysis,  &c.  If  the  im- 
mersion be  too  long  continued,  or  the  bath  be 
injudiciously  employed,  lassitude,  debility,  and 
somnolency  ensue,  and  the  good  effect  of  the 
bath  is  more  or  less  lost.  In  these  cases 
violent  throbbing  and  painful  distension  of  the 
vessels  of  the  head,  with  a  distressing  feeling 
of  suffocation  and  anxiety,  are  premonitory 
symptoms  of  impending  apoplexy,  an  accident 
whioh  sometimes,  though  seldom,  follows  its 
improper  use. 

Bath,   Hydrcchlo"rate    of  Ammonia.      Sec 

B-VTH,  CULOBIDB  OF  AMMONIUM. 

Bath,  Hydrochlo"ric  Acid.    St/n.  MtTHiAi'ic 

ACID     nATQ;     Bal'kKUM    HTDKOCHLO"EICUM, 

B.  ACiDCM  H.,  B.  mubiat'icum,  &c.,  L.  Com- 
mercial hydrochloric  acid,  1  to  3  lbs.  (in  chronic 
liver  affections) ;  or  3  to  6  fi.  oz.  (in  prurigo 
and  lichen). 

Bath,  Hydrosnrplinretted.  Si/n.  Bal'nbum 
hydbosclphuee'tum,  L. — 1.  A  tepid  sulphu- 
retted bath,  with  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
:i(i(l,  2  or  3  8.  dr.,  immediately  before  immer- 
sion. In  rheumatism,  chronic  skin  diseases, 
hooping-cough,  and  certain  forms  of  paralysis : 
—2.  A  tepid  bath  to  which  3  to  6  fl.  oz.  of 
(liquid)  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  is  added 
immediately  before  use.  Used  as  the  last.  It 
often  acts  almost  as  a  specific  in  hooping-cough 
and  cortiiiu  breath  ailments. 

Bath,  I'odine  of  I'ron.  Si/a.  Bal'neum 
peb'bi  IODI'di,  L.  Prep.  (Pierquin.)  Iodide 
of  iron,  i  oz.  to  2  oz.  In  amenorrhoea,  leu- 
corrheea,  chlorosis,  scrofula,  &c. ;  gradually  in- 


creasing the  quantity  of  the  iodide  until  4  os., 
or  more,  is  used  for  a  bath 

Bath,  I'odine.  Syn.  Bal'^efm  lODiu'ii,  L.: 
— 1.  Iodine,  3  to  5  dr.;  dry  siliceons  sand,  2 
oz.  J  triturated  together  until  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  then  agitated  with  the  water  of  a 
tepid  bath  for  10  or  15  minutes.  2.  (Cutan. 
Hosp.)  Iodine,  4  dr.;  liquor  of  potassa,  4 
oz. ;  water,  2  pints ;  dissolve  ;  for  a  bath  of 
30  galls.  In  skin  diseases  complicated  with 
scrofula,  glandular  enlargements,  amenor- 
rhoea, &c. 

Bath,  lo'duretted.  5y».  Io'dueatbd  bath, 
roDiSED  B.,  Compound  iodine-b.,  &c.  j  Hal'- 
NEXJM  iodube'tum,  B.  ioduea'tttm*,  B.  po- 
tas"bii  sitpebiodi'di,  &c.,  L.  Lugol,  the 
leading  authority  on  this  subject,  employs  this 
biitli  of  the  different  strengths,  &c.,  shown  in 
the  following  tables  : — 

u.  Fob  Adults  : — 


Dcrce. 

Iodine. 

Iodide  of       Water  for  tlie 
FotaBsiuiu.    ,         bath. 

dr. 

dr.          i 

gal. 

1 

2  to2J 

4  to  5 

50 

2 

2  „  3 

4  „  6 

60 

a 

3  „  3i 

6„  7      , 

75 

b.  Fob  Cuildken  : — 

Age.               Iodine. 

Iodide  of 
Potassium. 

Water. 

Bf- 

gr. 

gal. 

4  to    7 

30  to  36 

60  to    72 

9 

7  „  11 

48  „  72 

96  „  144 

18 

11  „  14        72  „  96 

144  „  192 

31 

•(,•  The  dry  ingredients  of  the  first  Table 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  of 
the  second,  in  i  pint  of  water,  before  adding 
them  to  the  bath. 

In  scrofulous  affections  and  the  other  eases 
in  which  the  external  use  of  iodine  or  the 
iodides  is  indicated.  Enamelled  ware,  stone- 
ware, or  wooden  vessels  must  be  employed. 

Bath,  Lime.  Si/n.  Bal'nkum  cum  cal'ce, 
L.  Lime,  3  lbs.;  slaked,  and  added  to  the 
bath.  In  gout,  lithic  diathesis,  itch,  &c.  See 
Bath,  Vapoub. 

Bath,  Mercu"rial.  Si/n.  Aktistphiiit'io 
BATH ;  Bal'neum  mkecubia'le,  B.  htdeae'- 
GTBi  bichloei'di,  B.  antistphilit'icum, 
&c.,  L. ;  Bain  meecueiel,  B.  astisyphi- 
LiTKjrE,  &c.,  Fr.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  in 
fine  powder,  1  to  3  dr.,  hot  water,  1  pint ; 
agitate  together  until  solution  is  compl^te, 
before  adding  them  to  the  bath,  the  '  water'  of 
which  (contained  in  an  enamelled  or  wooden 
vessel)  must  be  soft  (rain)  and  pure.  At  the 
'Cutiiu.  Hosp.' hydrochloric  Bcid(=^rd  tbe 
weight  of  the  chloride)  is  commonly  added ; 
and  at  the  '  Fr.  hospitals,'  an  equal,  or  rather 
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more  than  an  equal  weight,  of  sal-ainmomae. 
These  additions  facilitate  the  solution  of  the 
chloride,  and  retard  its  decomposition  by  any 
slight  impurity  in  the  water  forming  the  bath. 

Uses,  Sfc.  In  syphilitic  affections,  either 
with  or  without  sliin  disease ;  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, swelled  joints,  and  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases generally,  where  the  use  of  mercury  is 
indicated,  and  the  remedy  is  rejected  by  the 
stomach  j  especially  in  these  affections  in  wo- 
men and  children  (for  the  last,  proportionately 
reduced  in  strength  and  quantity).  Also  used 
in  it,  and  to  destroy  pediculi  on  the  body. 

Bath,  Het'al.  See  Bath  (in  Chemistry), 
Fusible  Metal,  &c. 

Bath,  Mud.  Si/n.  Bal'netim  lu'teitm,  B. 
lb'ti,  L.  Mud-bathing  (illttta'tion)  was 
common  among  the  ancients.  The  slime  of 
rivers,  and  the  mud  on  the  sea-shore,  were 
especially  prized  for  this  purpose.  The  Tartars 
and  Egyptians  still  employ  baths  of  this  de- 
scription in  hypochondriasis,  scrofula,  and 
scurvy.  At  Franzenbad,  in  Germany,  an  acidu- 
lous species  of  black  bog-earth  found  there,  is 
beaten  up  with  warm  water  to  a  semi-liquid 
consistence,  and  used  as  a  bath.  This  is  said 
to  render  the  skin  satin-like  and  soft ;  and  to 
be  useful  in  debility,  iiud  in  paralytic  affections 
of  a  gouty  origin.  In  France,  hot  dung  (dtinq- 
bath)  is  occasionally  used  in  rheumatism  ;  and 
in  Poland,  in  syphilis.  The  husk  of  grapes 
and  the  refuse  of  olives,  after  undergoing  a 
partial  fermentation,  have  been  successfully 
employed  in  France  against  acute  rheumatism.' 

Bath,  Mnriat'ic.  See  Bath,  Htdeochlobic 
Acid. 

Bath,  Mus'tard.  Si/n.  Bal'hettm  sina'pis, 
L. :— 1.  Flour  of  mustard,  2  ii«. ;  warm  water,  1 
ffalL;  make  athin  soup;  in  fifteen  minutes  pour 
it  into  a  coarse  linen  bag  or  cloth,  and  press 
out  the  liquid,  which  Is  to  be  stirred  up  with 
the  bath.  In  cholera,  diarrhoea  simulating 
cholera,  &o. ;  also  to  cause  reaction;  the 
patient  remaining  in  the  biith  until  a  some- 
what painful  sense  of  burning  and  irritation 
is  experienced  : — 2.  Flour  of  mustard,  3  to  8 
02.  J  as  before.  Used  as  a  gentle  stimulant 
to  excite  the  skin,  and  promote  its  healthy 
action,  &c. 

Bath,  Ni'tro-hydrochlo"ric.  Syn.  Ac'id 
bathJ  (as'-),  Nitko-mueiat'io  b.*,  N.  a.  b.*  ; 

BAL'NEtTM      11ITEO-H'?BBOOHLO"EICTJM.        B. 

ao'idi  (as'-,  B.  a.  kiteo-hydeoohlo"eici, 
B.  A.  niieo-mueiat'ioi*,  &c.,  L.  : — 1.  Water 
slightly  acidulated  with  the  acid,  so  that  its 
sourness  to  the  taste  is  about  that  of  common 
vinegar.  According  to  Aiuslie,  1  oz.  of  acid 
is  sufficient  for  1  gall,  of  water.^  Other  for- 
mulae in  use  are — 

2.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Nitric  acid,  1^  lb. ;  hydro- 
chloric acid,  1  ?5. ;  f  or  a  bath  of  60  to  70  ffalls. 

3.  (Soubeiran.)  Nitro-hydrochlorio  acid,  4 
to  16  fl.  oz. ;  according  to  the  case. 

4.  (Dr.  Scott.)  Nitric  acid,  2  fl.  oz. ;  hydro- 

1  M^rat  and  De  Lens, '  Diet.  Univ.  de  Mat.  M^d.' 
s  '  Mat.  Med.  Indica,'  ii,  340. 


chloric  acid,  3  fl.  oz. ;  water,  5  fl.  oz. ;  mix. 
1^  to  2  fl.  oz.  to  each  gall,  of  water  for  a 
general  bath;  3  fl.  oz.  to  the  ffall.  for  a  foot, 
knee,  or  sponge  bath. 

Uses,  1(0.  In  its  weaker  forms,  in  skin- 
diseases  depending  on  disordered  liver;  in 
others,  chiefly  in  liver  complaints,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  pain  on  the  passing  of  gall-stones. 
It  must  be  contained  in  an  enamelled  or  wooden 
vessel,  and  may  be  used  as  a  hip,  knee,  or  foot- 
bath ;  a  knee-bath  being  the  one  generally 
adopted  in  England.  Dr  Scott,  of  Bombay, 
who  first  brought  this  bath  into  notice,  once 
plunged  the  Duke  of  Wellington  up  to  his 
chin  in  one,  in  India,  and  thus  cured  him  of  a 
severe  hepatic  affection.  In  its  stronger  form 
it  causes  tingling  and  pricking  of  the  skin, 
and  a  peculiar  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  affects 
the  gums  and  salivary  glands,  often  producing 
plentiful  ptyalism,  without  which,  indeed,  its 
advocates  regard  its  action  as  incomplete. 
Time  of  application,  15  to  20  minutes  daily, 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks;  and  after- 
wards, every  second  or  third  day- 
Bath,  Oak- Bark.  Syn.  Bal'neum  quee'c&s 
B.  qube'ci,  L.  Oak-bark,  8  or  4  handfuls  for 
a  child ;  10  to  15  for  an  adult ;  made  into  a 
decoction,  and  strained  with  pressure  into  the 
bath.  In  haemorrhoids,  prolapsus,  leucorrhoea, 
hernia,  diarrhcea,  ill-conditioned  and  bleeding 
ulcerations,  &c.  Drs  Elaesser,  Eberle,  and 
Fletcher  have  successfully  employed  it  in  the 
intermittents  of  infancy  and  childhood,  tabes 
mesenterica  or  scrofula,  &c.  It  has  also  proved 
useful  in  phthisis. 

Bath,  Oil.  Syn.  Bal'nettm  oleo'sum,  L. 
Olive  or  other  oil  (hot),  strongly  aromatised 
with  the  oils  of  cassia,  cloves,  nutmegs,  cedron, 
and  juniper ;  and  digested  for  a  week  on  am- 
bergris and  vanilla,  of  each  (bruised),  about 
10  gr.  to  the  gallon.  Used,  in  the  East,  to 
anoint  the  body,  as  a  preservative  against 
the  plague  and  other  contagious  diseases; 
also  as  a  full  bath  or  hip-bath,  the  immersion 
being  for  15  to  30  minutes. 

Bath,  Pneumat'ic.    See  Bath,  Aie. 

Bath,  Saline'  (Gelatinous).  Syn.  Bal'neum 
bali'no-oelatino'sum:,  L.  ;  Bain  db  Plom- 
bi4ees,  Fr.  Frep.  Common  salt  and  Flan- 
ders glue,  of  each  2  lis. ;  water,  1  gall. ;  dis- 
solve separately,  and  add  the  solutions  to  the 
bath.     In  scrofula,  &c. 

Bath,  Salt.  See  Bate,  Saline,  Bath,  Sea, 
&c. 

Bath,  Sand.  Syn.  Bal'NBKm  aee'nje,  L.  ; 
Bain  de  sable,  Fr.  See  Bath  (in  Chemistry), 
Bath,  Det,  &c. 

Bath,  Sea.  Syn.  Bal'netjm  maei'num,  L.  ; 
Bain  maein,  Fr.  Immersion  in  the  sea  or 
in  recent  sea  water  (temperate,  tepid,  warm, 
or  hot).  Owing  to  the  saline  matter  which  it 
contains,  it  possesses  stimulant,  alterative,  and 
resolvent  properties,  superadded  to  those  of 
pure  water  at  the  corresponding  temperature. 
Wlien  taken,  in  summer,  on  our  coasts,  the 
reaction  and  glow  follow  more  speedily  and 
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certainly  than  after  a  common  water  bath ;  and 
it  may  be  taken  with  greater  sarety,  and  for  a 
longer  period.  It  often  proves  very  service- 
able in  diseases  accompanied  with  debility,  in 
phthiais,  scrofula,  gUndnlar  enlargement,  &c. 
A  warm  or  hot  sen-water  bath  is  one  of  the 
most  restorative  imaginable ;  often  removing 
the  effects  of  fatigue  and  exposure — ex- 
haustion, stiff  joints,  cramps,  rheumatism,  &c. 
— lilce  a  charm.  Unless  under  sanction  of  a 
medical  man,  boys  and  girls  should  never  be 
allowed  to  bath  in  the  sea  after  the  end  of 
September.  See  Bath  (aiove),  Watees,  &c. 
Bath,  Sea.  (Factitious).  Si/n.  Bal'neuh 
maei'nttm  facti"tium,  L.  Artificial  sca- 
watcr,  or  rather  a  substitute  for  sea-water, 
for  this  purpose,  is  commonly  prepared  by 
adding  about  3§  of  common  salt  to  ordinary 
water.'  The  following  are,  however,  more 
Bcrviceablo  imitations : — 

1.  As  above,  with  the  addition  of  1  dr.  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  every  3  or  4  galls,  of 
water. 

2.  fCutan.  Hosp.).  Common  salt,  8  lb>.  j  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  2  Ibi. ;  chloride  of  calcium, 
1  lb.  ;  water,  50  to  60  galla. 

8.  Siilt,  n  lianilful;  water,  a  pailful  j  flour  of 
mustard,  1  oz.    For  a  foot-bath. 

Bath,  Show'er.  Si/n.  Im- 

PLU"vnrM,BAL'lHlUM  PBN'- 
BILB,  &C.,  L  ;  DOUCHB,  Fr. 
Similar  in  its  effects  to  the 
cold  bath  or  plunge-bath  ; 
but  without  many  of  its 
advantages.  It  is  less 
alarming  to  nervous  per- 
sons, and  less  liable  to 
produce  cramp,  than  im- 
mersion in  cold  water; 
whilst  the  reaction  or  glow 
follows  more  speedily  and 
certainly.  It  is  considered 
the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
cold  bathing,  and  is  often 
highly  serviceable  in  ner- 
vous affections.  A  good  plan  is  to  allow  the 
water  to  remain  in  the  bedroom  all  night,  by 
whiili  any  nndne  degree  of  coldness  is  re- 
moved. Tepid  water  may  be  commenced  with  ; 
and  at  first,  in  extreme  cases,  the  patient  may 
stand  in  hot  or  warm  water  at  the  time  of 
tiikiug  the  bath.  The  reaction  following  its 
use  ia  greatly  promoted  by  friction  of  the  sur- 
face with  dry  rough  towels. 

Bath,  Soap.  Si/n.  BAii'NEUM  safo'nis,  L. 
\Vhite  soap,  2  to  3  lbs. ;  water,  3  quarts  ;  dis- 
solve by  heat,  and  add  it  to  a  warm  bath.  De- 
tergent, lubricating,  and  discutient;  in  itch 
and  other  skin  diseases,  &c. 

Bath,  Spon"ging  (spSiye'-).  This  title  ex- 
pliiins  itself.     In  the  sponging  bath  exercise 

*  Or  (lay)  for  smiiU  quantities — 

\\os.  to  the  quart; 

6  OS-  to  the  gallon. 
And  for  Inrec  quantitiea,  a>  a  fall  bath— 

S  ihs.  to  every  7  gallons. 


and  ablution  are  combined,  and  its  employ- 
ment by  persons  of  sedentary  habit  is  highly 
advantageous. 

Bath,  Snlphnr.  Syn.  Bal'xefm  srL'PHtr- 
Bis,  L.  1.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  J  to  1  W. ; 
water,  a  pailful ;  mix,  agitate  occasionally  for 
12  to  24  hours,  and  then  add  the  whole  to  an 
ordinary  bath.  Useful  in  various  mild,  but 
obstinate,  skin  diseases.  Its  occasional  em- 
ployment, even  in  health,  seldom  fails  to  ren- 
der the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and  delicate.  Soap 
may  be  used  with  it. 

2.  (Compound;  B.  s.  compos'itctm,  L.) — a. 
(Cutan.  Hosp.)  Precipitated  sulphur,  2  lbs.  \ 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  i  lb. ;  water,  1  gall. ;  dis- 
solve, and  add  of  sulphuric  acid,  1  dr.  One 
pint  to  every  30  galls,  of  water.  In  various 
skin  diseases  (see  below). 

b.  See  Bath,  StrtPBUBETTED. 

Bath,  Snl'pharouB.  Syn.  SxrL'pHTTROTTS  acid 

BATH;  BAL'NEUM  SUIiPHITEO'BUM,  B.  SUL'- 
PHtTBlSj,  li.  From  sulphur,  ^  oz.,  sprinkled 
on  a  hot  plate  placed  under  or  near  the  pa- 
tient ;  the  proper  precautions  being  taken  as 
directed  under  ohioeine  bath.  In  itch, 
lepra,  psoriasis,  &c.  Cleanly,  but  seldom  used, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  number  of  baths  re- 
quired to  prove  serviceable.     Sec  Bath,  Sul- 

PHUEETTED. 

Bath,  Sal'phnretted.  Sgn.  Bal'nepm  sdi,- 
PHCEET'uM,  B.  srLPHPBA'TUM,  B.  suipnu"- 
EEUM,  &c.,  L. ;  Bain  bclppe^,  &c.,  Fr.  1 
Sulphurated  potash,  1  oz. ;  for  every  10  or  12 
galls,  of  water  employed.  Sometimes  sul- 
phurated soda,  or  (in  the  Ger.  hosp.)  suphu- 
rated  lime,  is  the  sulphur-salt  employed,  i  dr. 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  also  occasionally  added  to 
the  bath ;  but  this  increases  its  foetor,  without 
adding  much,  if  anything,  to  its  curative 
power ;  whilst,  without  care,  tlie  evolved  gas 
may  impede  respiration. 

2.  (Gelatinous ;  GELAT"iNO-8tri.'PH0EOirs  B. ; 
B.  a.  GELATIKO'SUM,  L.)  Flanders  glue,  11  to 
2  lbs.;  dissolved  and  added  to  a  '  sulphunttid 
bath.'  Recommended,  by  Dupuytren,  as  u 
substitute  for  the  'Bar&ges  bath.' 

Obs.  The  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  bath, 
under  any  of  its  forms,  is  a  powerful  remedy 
in  almost  every  description  of  skin  disease. 
Leprosy,  the  most  obstinate  of  all,  has  been 
completely  cured  by  it;  the  common  itch 
requires  only  one  or  two  applications  to  eradi- 
cate it  entirely ;  all  the  scurfy  and  moist  skin 
affections,  local  irritation,  pimples,  inflamma- 
tory patches,  &c.,  speedily  yield  to  its  influence; 
scrofula,  and,  indeed,  all  those  affections  in 
which  the  warm  or  vapour  bath  is  serviceable, 
also  derive  powerful  assistance  from  the  sul- 
phur bath. 

Bath,  Tem'perate.  Sgn.  Bal'iteum  tempe- 
ea'tus*,  L. 

Bath,  Tep'id.  Sun.  Bal'neum  TEP'iDtrM, 
B.  egel'idum,  TEpn)A"BnrM,  L. ;  Bain 
Ti^BE,  &c.,  Fr.  Approaches  the  warm  bath  in 
its  hygienic  and  medical  properties ;  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  one  bestadapted  fortbe  mere  purposes 
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of  personal  cleanliness.  In  the  spacious  public 
tepid  baths  of  London,  swimming  may  be 
safely  indulged  in  even  in  cold  weather. 

Bath,  Tum'ble.  An  obsolete  form  of  the 
shower  bath. 

Bath,  Turk'lsh.  Syn.  Bal'neum  ttje'cicitii, 
L.  A  hot  vapour  bath  or  sweating  bath,  with 
massing  or  shampooing,  ending  with  a  warm 
bath  or  wiirm  ablutions  and  friction.  The 
EoTPTiAN,  Persian,  and  Russian  baths  are 
essentially  similar.  In  the  Anglo-Tuekish 
BATH,  recently  introduced  to  this  country,  hot 
dry  air  wholly  takes  the  place  of  vapour.  See 
Bath,  Air  (anU). 

Bath,  Turpentine.  Syn.  Bal'seum  tees- 
binthina'tum,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  T.  Smith.) 
Camphine  (rectified  oil  of  turpentine),  i  to  i 
pint;  Scotch  soda,  2  lbs. ;  oil  of  rosemary,  J  dr.; 
for  an  adult.  It  calms  the  pulse,  softens  the 
skin,  and  renders  the  perspiration  freer. 

Bath,  Va'pour.     Syn.  Devt'-bath*  ;  Bal'- 

NEUM  TA'poEIS,  B.  EO"EISt,  As'SA  SFDA'tIO, 

A.  vapoea'tio,  VAPOEA"EiirM*,  L. ;  Bain  de 
VAPEUES,  Fr.  The  vapour  of  hot  water,  either 
pure  or  medicated. 

The  simplest  form  of  vapour  bath  is,  per- 
haps, produced  by  placing  some  wet  cloths,  or 
sprinkling  a  little  water  on  two  or  three  heated 
bricks,  laid  under  a  chair  on  which  the  pa- 
tient is  seated;  both  the  patient  and  whole 
apparatus  being  covered  with  a  sheet  or 
blanket,  or,  better  still,  rt  spacious  waterproof 
cloak,  to  keep  in  the  heated  vapour.  A  large 
lump  of  quick-lime,  set  in  a  pan  or  an  old  iron 
pot  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  or  else 
wrapped  up  in  a  thick  coarse  towel  which  has 
been  previously  soaked  in  water,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  hot  bricks ;  and  often  advan- 
tageously so.  The  slaking  of  the  lime  and 
the  consequent  evolution  of  vapour  may  be 
kept  up  or  renewed,  when  necessary,  by  sprink- 
ling on  a  little  more  water.  This  forms  the 
"POOE  man's  tapoue  bath"  of  the  French. 
Dr  Serres  has  suggested,  as  something  appa- 
rently original,  that  a  lump  of  quick-lime, 
wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth  and  covered  with  a 


dry  one,  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  patient  j' 

1  "In  bed"  (!),  says  the  Dr;  but  surely  one  who  could 
only  afford  such  a  bath  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
Iresli,  dry  bed;  wliilst  it  would  be  equally  improper  for 
liini  To  lie  iu  a  wet  or  datnp  one. 


and  the  whole  being  covered  up  allowed  to 
remain  until  copious  perspiration  is  estab- 
lished. It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that 
by  none  of  these  minor  contrivances  can  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour,  and  its  supply,  be 
regulated,  as  in  a  perfect  hath,  even  a  portable 
one,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  following  are  the  temperatures,  &c.,  of 
this  bath:^ — 


Tepid  vapour  bath 
Warm      „  „ 

Hot 


Temperature  of  Vapour,  Fahr. 


Breathed. 
90°  to  100° 
100  „  110 
110  „  130 


Not  breathed. 
96°  to  106° 
106  „  120 
120  „  160 


Vses,  ^'0.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
diaphoretics  known,  and  is  almost  specific  in 
nearly  all  those  cases  wherein  warm  or  hot 
bathing  proves  advantageous.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  agents  existing  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  contracted  muscles  and 
tendons,  stiffness  of  joints,  indurations,  dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea,  suppressions,  &c.  Instances 
are  numerous  in  which  the  lame  have  thrown 
aside  their  crutches  and  the  bedridden  have 
again  mixed  with  the  world  after  a  few  appli- 
cations of  this  bath.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  patient  start  and  shriek  with 
agony  before  enteriiig  the  bath,  and  to  receive 
his  congratulations  and  thanks  on  his  coming 
out.  They  often  exclaim—^"  It  is  wonderful. 
I  could  not  have  believed  it ! "' 

Bath,  Warm.  Syn.  Bal'neom  cal'iditji,  B. 
camd'ulum,  B.  Theema'le,  Theem'a,  &c.  L., 
Bain  theemai,  B.  chaitd,  &c.,  Fr.  A  bath 
at  a  temperature  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  that 
of  the  human  body. 

The  sensations  attendant  upon  immersion  in 
a  warm  bath  are  most  delicious.  Its  first  effect 
is  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
to  determine  it  to  the  skin.  After  a  few  mi- 
nutes an  agreeable  and  universal  increase  of 
heat  is  experienced;  the  face  and  head  are 
generally  soon  bedewed  with  perspiration;  a 
pleasing  and  prevailing  calm,  both  mental  and 
physical,  follows;  and  after  remaining  in  it 
some  12  or  15  minutes  the  effect  is  of  the 
most  refreshing  and  happy  character. 

The  idea  that  the  warm  bath  is  relaxing  is 
erroneous.  It  is  only  so  where  persons  remain 
in  it  too  long,  or  take  it  too  frequently.  Nor 
are  those  who  indulge  in  it  more  liable  to  take 
cold  than  others.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
less  liable,  unless  they  wilfully  expose  them- 
selves, insufficiently  clad  (particularly  about 
the  neck  and  chest),  to  draughts  of  cold  air.* 

*  The  temperatures  of  hatha  given  here,  and  previousW 
are  those  now  generally  adopted  in  the  profession.  See 
Dr  Forbes'a  '  C.\  cl.  of  Prac.  Med.,'  vol.  i,  265 ;  Pereira's 
'  Mat.  Med.,'  i,  17  ;  &c.  ' 

*  Culverwell '  On  Baths  and  Bathing.* 

*  We  have  been  for  many  years  accustomed  to  take 
batlis  at  98°  to  100°  Falir.,  in  nil  weathers  and  seasons, 
even  iliiriiit;  our  severest  winter,  and  on  leaving  the  hatli 
li^ve  often  been  engaged,  for  hours,  nioviui;  about  in  tlio 
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Ab  a  remedial  agent,  the  warm  bath  is  adapted 
to  general  torpor  of  the  system,  liver  and 
bowel  complaints,  hypochondriasis,  hysterical 
affections,  morbid  suppressions!  dryness  of  the 
skin,  nearly  nil  cutaneous  and  nervous  dis- 
ease*,  chronic  rbeumatisro.  Sic.  As  a  tonic  or 
stimulant  alter  excessive  fatigue,  great  mental 
excitement,  or  physical  exertion,  it  is  un- 
equalled, and  furnishes  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some, and  at  the  same  time  luxurious  sources 
of  refreslimciit  wo  are  acquainted  with.  "  To 
those  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life,  who 
have  dry  skms  and  begin  to  be  emaciated,  the 
warm  bath  for  half  an  hour,  twice  a  week,  I 
believe  to  be  eminently  serviceable  in  retard- 
ing the  advances  of  age."  (Darwin.)  The 
liealthy  longevity  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, after  a  period  of  exposure  and  trials 
equal  to  tlio  entire  life  of  many  individuals, 
has  been  by  some,  and  we  think  correctly, 
mainly  attributed  to  the  free  and  constant  use 
of  the  warm  bath.  A  warm  bath  frequently 
gives  pfieat  relief  to  infants  suffering  from 
griping  or  flatulence.     Si'e  Bath  (ant^,  &c. 

Bath,  Wa'ter.     Si/a.  Bal'nbum  a'^vm,  B. 

AQUO'SUM,  B.  Ma"bi.E,  B.  MA"bIB,  L.;  BaIN- 
MABIE,  Fr.  A  water  bath;  in  chemistty  and 
eookerj/,  applied  to  a  bath  of  hot  or  boiling 
water.  See  Bath  (in  chemMry),  Bainmabik, 
&c. 

BATHING  (bathcS-).    See  Bath. 

BATH  METAL.  A  species  of  brass  having 
the  following  composition : — 

1.  Zinc,  3  parts;  copper,  \Q  parts;  mcltcil 
together  under  charcoal. 

2.  Fine  brass,  32  parts;  spelter,  9 ^aW«. 
See  Bbabs  and  Allots. 

BATH  PIPE.     See  Pipes. 

BATH,  VICHY  (aetimoial).  Bicarbonate  of 
soda,  17  oz. ;  water,  60  galls. 

BATHS  and  WASH'HOUSES.    Sec  Bath. 

BATTER.  Ingredients  beaten  together  so 
as  to  form  a  semi-fluid  mass.  In  cookery,  a 
semi-fluiil  paste,  which  becomes  hard  in  dress- 
ing, formed  of  flour,  and  milk  or  water,  or  a 
mixture  of  them,  enriched  and  flavoured  with 
eggs,  butter,  and  (frequently)  spices,  currants, 
Ac,  at  will.  Used  for  frying  vegetables,  fil- 
lets, &c.,  and  as  a  material  for  fritters  and 
pancakes;  also  to  form  puddings,  which  are 
either  baked  alone,  or  under  meat;  and  to 
cover  various  articles  during  the  operation 
of  cooking  them.  Miss  Acton  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula: — I.  (For  the  Frying-pan.) 
Butter,  2  ox.;  boiling  water  (nearly)  J  pint; 
mix,  and  stir  in,  gradually,  of  cold  water, 
I  pint;  when  quite  smooth,  mix  it  by  degrees, 
very  smoothly  with  fine  dry  flour,  J  lb. ;  add- 
ing (for  fruit)  a  small  pinch  of  salt  (but  more 
for  meat  or  vegetables);  just  before  use,  stir 
in  the  whitei  of  two  eggs  (or  the  white  ami 
yelk  of  one),  and  fry  until  light  and  crisp. 
In  humble  cookery  the  eggs  may  be  omitteii. 

opfii  (ur,  even  until  midnight,  without '  catching  colil,'  or 
llie  slightest  inconvenience.  However,  wc  do  nut  recom- 
iiieud  olliers  to  follow  our  practice  without  due  c»rc!. 


2.  (For  Puddings.)  Eggs  (yelk  and  white), 
about  4  in  no. ;  floor,  \  lb.;  milk,  q.  s. 

Obs.  When  fruit,  &c.,  are  added,  the  batter 
must  be  made  thicker  than  when  none  is 
used,  to  prevent  it  sinking.  When  suffi- 
ciently dressed  it  shonld  cut  smoothly  and 
not  stick  to  the  knife.  Eggs  increase  its 
firmness. 

BATT'EBY.  In  frictional  electricity,  a  series 
of  Leyden  jars  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of 
being  charged  and  discharged  together.  See 
Elbctbicitt,  &c. 

Battery.  In  electro-chemistry,  galvanism, 
&c.,  a  pair,  or  series  of  pairs,  of  '  excited ' 
metallic  plates,  so  arranged  as  to  act  in  unison, 
producing  an  electrical  current  by  chemical 
decomposition. 
BAUME  (Baum£).  See  Abeometeb. 
Baume  Nerval.  See  Ointment8. 
BAUXITE.  A  ferruginous  aluininic  hydrate 
containing  554  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  44'5 
of  ferric  oxide.  It  is  met  with  in  roundish 
masses  in  the  crystalline  limestone  of  Baux 
(hence  its  name)  near  Aries,  in  France.  Bauxite 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  alum. 
BAY.  See  Sweet  Bat. 
BAY  ESSENCE.  Bat  Rum.  This  com- 
pound, which  is  largely  employed  as  a  perfume 
in  America,  and  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
United  States'  Pharmacopoeia,  is,  when  genu- 
ine, imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  prepared  by  distilling  rum,  with 
the  leaves  of  the  bayberry  tree.  More  than 
three  fourths,  however,  of  the  bay  rum  con- 
sumed is  undoubtedly  an  imitation  of  the 
imported  essence,  and  is  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  the  volatile  oil  of  the  bayberry  tree,  rum, 
and  spirit;  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
aromatic  spices  and  various  colouring  matters. 
The  volatile  oil  from  which  this  last  prepara- 
tion is  made  is  frequently  adulterated  to  a 
large  extent. 

Mr  Bother,  an  American  chemist,  states 
that  in  one  sample  alone  he  found  about  lifty 
per  cent,  of  fixed  oil.  The  imported  rum  is 
far  superior  in  point  of  fragrance  to  the  arti- 
ficial. When  mixed  with  water  the  genuine 
essence  remains  clear,  whilst  the  imitation 
almost  always  becomes  turbid  or  milky. 

Mr  Bother  finds  the  following  formula  to 

yield  a  satisfactory  product,  ami  one   much 

stronger  in  aroma  than  the  imported  perfume : 

Oil  of  bayberry  tree     .  1  fl.  oz.  and  n  xx. 

Jamaica  rum       .         .  1  pint 

Strong  alcohol     .        .  4  pints 

Water         .        .        .  3    „     _ 

Mix  the  rum,  alcohol,  and  water,  then  add  the 

oil ;   mix,  and  filter. 

Bay  Enm.  One  of  the  highly  valued 
American  head-washes,  pleasant  in  use,  cool- 
ing and  cleansing,  and  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  hair.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  rum 
from  the  leaves  of  Myrica  acris  (called  "  Bay- 
berry" in  America).  ' 

BDEL'LIUM  (del'-yiim).  The  commercial 
name  of  two  gum-resins : — 
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Bdellium,  African.  Si/n.  Bdellium,  Arai- 
Oa'httm,  L.  From  the  heudola'tia  qfrica'na 
(Guillem.),  a  terebinthaoeous  tree,  of  Senegal. 

Bdellium,  In'dian.  S^n.  In'dian  mteeh, 
False  m. ;  Bdellium  (of  Scripture);  Bdel- 
lium in'dicum,  L.  From  am'yris  com- 
mi/ph'ora  (Roxb.),  or  balsamoden'dron  Sox- 
hur'gii,  a  terebinthaceons  tree  of  India. 

Prop.,  S;c.  Once  considered  slightly  deob- 
struent;  sometimes  used  as  a  pectoral  and 
emmenagogue,  and,  externally,  as  a  stimulant 
and  suppurative.  It  is  now  seldom  met  with 
in  this  country. 

BDEILOM'ETEE  (del-).  Syn.  Mechan'ioal 
LEECH ;  Bdellom'kteum,  L.  ;  Bdellometee, 
Fr.  In  surgery,  a  contrivance  combining  the 
principle  of  the  cupping-glass,  scarificator, 
and  exhausting-syringe  in  one  small  instru- 
ment. 

BEACH'S  (Dr)  Specific  against  Hemorrhoids 
and  Stomach  Complaints  of  all  kinds.  A  tin 
box  containing  about  160  grammes  of  a  fine 
sulphur-yellow  powder,  and  imbedded  in  it  a 
vial  with  40  grammes  of  a  brown  clear  fluid. 
The  powder  is  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  washed 
flowers  of  sulphur,  2i  parts  cream  of  tartar, 
\  part  of  an  inferior  kind  of  rhubarb,  finely 
powdered.  The  drops  consist  of  a  solution  of 
brown  sugar  in  strong  spirit,  with  traces  of 
varions  ethers.     (Hager.) 

BEAD  (bede).  &yn.  Glob'ulus,  sPHiEn'tTLA, 
Ac,  L. ;  Geain  (de  collier),  &c.,  Fr. ;  Bethe, 
Peele,  &c.,  Ger.  A  little  ball  or  spheroid 
pierced  for  stringing;  any  very  small  globular 
body  J ;  a  bubble  (J  or  tech.).  A  number  of 
the  first  mounted  on  a  thread  or  ribbon  form 
a  '  string  of  beads '  or  '  chaplet.' 

Materials,  Manufac.,  S;e.  Beads  are  often 
formed  of  coral,  gems,  jet,  pearls,  porcelain, 
rock-crystal,  &c. ;  but  much  more  frequently 
of  white  and  coloured  glass.  The  mode  in 
which  these  last  are  produced  is  as  follows : — 
Glass  tubes,  appropriately  ornamented  by  co- 
lour, reticulation,  &c.,  are  drawn  out  in  various 
sizes,  and  from  100  to  200  feet  in  length. 
These  tubes  are  cut  into  two-feet  lengths, 
and  then,  by  means  of  a  steel  knife,  divided 
into  pieces  having,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  length  as  diameter.  The  resulting  small 
fragments  or  cylinders  are  next  well  stirred 
with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  wood  ashes,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the  perfo 
rations  and  their  adhering  together  during  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  process.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder  and  gra- 
dually heated  until  they  become  sufBcleutly 
spherical.  They  are  next  sifted  from  the  sand 
and  ashes,  sorted  into  sizes,  first  by  means  of 
sieves,  and  afterwards  by  hand,  and  are  lastly 
either  put  up  in  weighed  parcels  or  strung 
by  women  and  children  for  the  market. 

The  manufacture  of  coral,  gems,  jet,  and 
minerals  generally,  into  beads,  belongs  to  the 
lapidary. 

Uses.  Chiefly  to  form  necklaces,  bracelets, 
and  other  articles  of  personal  ornament ;  by 


milliners  to  decorate  head-dresses,  &c. ;  and  for 
other  like  purposes.  They  are  also  employed 
among  Catholic  and  Mohammedan  nations 
for  devotional  purposes ;  and  among  savage 
tribes  in  lieu  of  money.  They,  are  still  some- 
times worn  as  amulets.  See  Bugle,  Coeal, 
Glass,  Paste,  Peaels,  &c. 

Beads,  Jum'ble  (bedz).  The  dried  seeds  of 
a'brus  precatbr'ius  (Linn.)  or  Jamaica  wild 
liquorice.  Hard  and  indigestible ;  accounted 
cephalic  and  ophthalmic  by  the  vulgar. 

Beads,  lo'vi's.  Syn.  Speoip'ic-geav'itt 
EEADS.  Small  hollow  spheres  of  glass  care- 
fully  adjusted  and  numbered,  in  sets,  intended 
to  supersede  the  hydrometer  in  determining 
the  density  of  fluids.  They  are  used  by  drop- 
ping them  into  the  liquid,  in  succession,  until 
one  is  found  that  exhibits  indifference  as  to 
buoyancy,  and  will  float  under  the  surface  at 
any  point  at  which  it  may  be  placed.  The 
number  on  this  ball  indicates,  in  thousandths, 
the  sp.  gr.  .  sought.  They  are  particularly 
serviceable  in  the  hurry  of  the  commercial 
laboratory,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
applicable  to  very  small  quantities  of  liquid ; 
but  their  use,  of  course,  requires  the  same 
precautions,  and  the  results  obtained  the  same 
corrections  for  deviations  from  the  normal 
temperature,  as  with  other  instruments.  See 
Htdeometee,  Speoipio  Geatjtt,  &c. 

Bead.  Syn,  Beao'ingJ  In  arcliitecture, 
caiinet-worJc,  &c.,  any  small  moulding  or  con- 
tinued projection  of  which  the  vertical  section 
is  semicircular. 

Bead  (of  Liquors).  [Tech.]  The  small  bright 
iridescent  bubbles,  possessing  some  slight 
degree  of  permanence,  which  form  on  the  sur- 
face of  alcoholic  liquors  of  sufBcient  strength, 
when  agitated.  See  Alcoholombtet,  Peooe, 
&c.  (also  below), 

BEAD'ING.  In  the  liquor-trade,  anything 
added  to  commercial  spirits  to  cause  them  to 
carry  a  '  bead  '  and  to  hang  in  pearly  drops 
about  the  sides  of  the  glass  or  bottle  when 
poured  out  or  shaken.  The  popular  notion 
being  that  spirit  is  strong  in  proportion  as  it 
'  beads,'  the  object  is  to  impart  this  property 
to  weak  spirit,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  to  be  of  the  proper  strength.  Various 
formulae  are  current  among  the  'knowing 
ones '  of  the  trade,  most  of  which  are  unscien- 
tific, and  many  of  them  absolutely  ineffective. 
The  following  are  those  now  usually  em- 
ployed : — 

Prep.  1.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  of  each  1  ox. ;  rub  them  together  in  a 
glass,  porcelain,  or  wedgewood-ware  mortar  or 
basin,  adding,  by  degrees,  of  crushed  lump- 
sugar,  1  OS. ;  continue  the  trituration  until  the 
mixture  becomes  pasty,  then  add,  gradually, 
sufficient  rectified  spirit  (strongest)  to  render 
the  whole  perfectly  liquid ;  pour  it  into  a 
quart  bottle,  and  wash  out  the  mortar  twice, 
or  oftener,  with  a  little  fresh  spirit,  until  about 
1  pint  of  rectified  sjiirit  has  been  employed, 
adding  the  washings  each  time  to  the  bottle ; 
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Instly,  cautiously  slmke  the  bottle  (loosely 
corked]  until  admixture  appears  complete,  and 
then  set  it  aside  in  a  cool  place.  For  use,  this 
compound  (after  agitntiou)  is  thrown  into  a 
two-gallon  can  or  measure,  which  is  then  filled, 
from  a  tap,  with  the  spirit  to  be  'beaded,' 
wheu  the  whole  is  thrown  into  the  cask,  and 
the  measure  washed  out  by  refilling  it  and  re- 
turning it  two  or  three  times  ;  after  which  the 
contents  of  the  cask  are  well '  rummaged  up.' 
Gin  is  usually  •  fined '  a  few  hours  afterwards ; 
but  it  is  better  not  to  add  the  'finings'  for 
two  nr  thrt'L'  days.  Other  spirits  are  allowed 
to  become  '  fine  '  by  simple  repose.  According 
to  Mr  Hartley,  and  others,  this  quantity  is 
"  sufflciunt  for  100  galla.  of  any  spirit ;"  but  it 
is  more  commonly  used  for  a  puncheon  of  80 
to  85  gallons. 

2.  Oil  of  vitriol,  2  to  3  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
(stronpcst),  1  pint;  cautiously  agitate  them 
together  in  a  loosely  corked  quart  bottle ;  in 
2  or  3  hours  add  another  pint  of  rectified 
spirit,  and  again  agitate.  It  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  a  week  ;  as  before. 

3.  Sulphuric  ether,  )  lb. ;  strongest  rectified 
spirit,  1  quart ;  mix.  May  be  used  at  once, 
as  before;  but  if  otherwise,  should  be  kept, 
like  tile  last,  closely  corked,  and  in  a  cool  place. 

4.  Soapwort  ■  root  (saponnrin  ofiicinalis), 
bruised  or  rasped  small,  1  lb. ;  rectified  spirit 
and  water,  of  each  i  gall. ;  macerate  in  a  corked 
jar,  witli  occasional  agitation,  for  8  or  10  days, 
strain  with  pressure,  and,  after  a  few  days' 
repose,  decant  the  clear  portion.  Used  as 
before. 

Obs.  The  above  are  not  injurious  when  em- 
ployed fur  '  beading.'  since  the  quantity  em- 
ployed is  much  too  small  to  injure  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  liquor.  The  fraud  consists  in 
their  being  used  to  disguise  the  presence  of  10 
to  12^  of  water,  which  is  thus  sold  at  the  price 
of  spirit.  Beyond  a  certain  degree  of  dilution 
they  foil,  however,  to  produce  the  intended 
effect,  the  bubbles  becoming  'soapy,'  ajid  with- 
out the  requisite  permanence.  The  addition 
of  a  little  powdercJ  white  sugar  (J  oz.  to  IJ 
oz.  per  ffall.)  increases  the  efficacy  of  all  of 
thein.  This  may  bL'  dissolved  in  the  water, 
if  any  is  added  at  the  time;  but  its  effect 
on  the  hydrometer  must  be  recollected.  See 
Alcoholometet,  Gin,  Spieit  (Management 
of),  &c. 
BEAK'ER  (Ijcke'-).  Sgn.  Bbak'ee-olass.  In 
chemistry,  a  beaked 
cup  or  glass,  more  or 
less  of  the  tumbler- 
pattern,  used  to  col- 
lect precipitates  and 
to  heat  liquids  in. 

BEAl*  (bele).  Syn. 
BOUTON,      PUSTBLB, 

Fr.  A  pimple  or  pustule;  a  small  inflamed 
tumour. 

BEAM  (benie).     See  Bai,anoe,  Scales,  &e. 

BEAM'-TEEE.  Sgn.  White  bbam-tbee. 
The  'pyrut  aria '  or  wild  pear.     Wood,  hard, 


compact,  and  tough ;  used  for  axle-trees,  naveg 
and  cogs  of  wheels,  &c. 

BEAN  (bene).  [Sax.,  Eng.]  Sgn.  Fa'ba,  L.  ; 
FfevE,  Fr. ;  Bohse,  Ger.  The  general  name 
of  leguminous  seeds,  as  also  of  the  plants  which 
produce  them;  appr.^/Vi'ia tiu/jror'w  (Mdnch.  ' 
1)1  ciafaba,  Linn.)  or  common  gae'den-bean,; 
phaaefolus  multijto/tts  (Willd.)  or  scablet- 
eunn'ee,'  and  ph.  vulgaris  (Siiv.),  Feekch 
BEAN,  kid'kbt-b.,  or  hae'icot  (-ko),'  with 
their  varieties,  all  of  which  are  annuals  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens — the  first  chiefly  for  its 
seeds — the  others  both  for  their  green  pods 
and  ripe  seed.  The  name  is  also  often  popu- 
larly applied,  as  an  appellative,  to  the  fruit  or 
seeds  of  other  plants  which,  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance, resemble  common  beans,  ns  noticed 
below. 

Those  principally  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
are  the  small  I,is'bon,  Sand'wich,  Span'ish, 
Tokay',  Wixd'soe,  and  MAz'AaAN  (from 
north  Africa),  with  almost  innumerable  sub- 
varieties  of  each.  The  exquisite  perfume  of 
beans  tn  blossom  is  referred  to  by  tlie  poet 
Thomson  : — 

'*  Arabia  cannut  boiist  a  sweeter  gale." 
Preparations  including  their  fragrant  principle 
are  highly  prized  in  modern  perfumery. 

Qual.,  S^c.  The  pods  eaten  in  the  green 
state,  properly  dressed,  are  regarded  as  anti- 
scorbutic and  wholesome ;  but  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce flatulence,  unless  combined  with  spices. 
In  the  dried  or  ripe  .-tate  they  are  rather  diffi- 
cult of  digestion,  and  very  apt  to  distend  the 
stomach  and  intestines  with  wind.  This  ob- 
jection does  not  exist,  to  the  same  extent,  to 
their  use  in  the  Ibrm  of  flour  or  meal.  The 
amount  of  nutritious  nitrogenous  matter  in 
beans  rather  exceeds  that  in  wheat,  and  inde- 
pendently of  a  disposition  to  produce  consti- 
pation in  some  habits,  and  being  rather  less 
easy  of  digestion,  they  must  be  considered 
nearly  as  wholesome  as  that  cereal.  The  Lon- 
don millers  and  bakers  use  immense  quantities 
uf  bean  flour  to  udulterate  their  flour  and 
bread. 

This  Bophisticant  may  be  detected  by  the 
appearance  it  presents  under  the  microscope. 
The  meshes  of  cellulin  are  very  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  fourth  coat  of  wheat,  with 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  confounded,  and 
the  starch  grains  present  a  totally  difierent 
appearance.  They  are  oval  or  reniform,  or 
with  one  end  slightly  larger ;  they  have  no 
well-defined  hilum  or  rings,  but  many  have 
a  deep  central  longitudinal  cleft  running  in 
the  longer  axis,  and  occupying  two  thirds  or 
three  fourths  the  length,  but  never  reaching 
completely  to  the  end;  this  cleft  is  sometimes 
a  line,  sometimes   a  chasm,  and  occasionally 

'  Var. /5,  mobse'-bkan  (/a'da  ^{ui'Ma,/,nt»'nor,  Sec.,  L.) 
*  Var.  a,   phase'otui   coccln'etu   (red-flowered);   p,  ph. 

albiAor'us  (white  flowered). 
>  Var.  a,  pA.  vnidolor  (seeds  of  one  colour) ; — ft  ph. 

fatcWtus  (seeds  striped)  or  zfi'BKA-STRiPED  bean; — y, 

ph.   varieffa'tM    or  SPECK'LED    BEAN  :— 6,  pA.  na'ttUS    Of 
DWA&r'-BEAN. 
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secondary  clefts  abut  upon  it  at  parts  of  its 
course ;  sometimes,  instead  of  a  cleft,  there  is 
an  irregular-shaped  depression.  If  a  little 
liquor  potassas  he  added  the  cellulin  is  seen 
more  clearly.  If  the  flour  he  added  to  a  little 
boiling  water,  the  smell  of  bean  becomes 
evident. 


Water     . 

Albumenold  bodies . 
Starch,  sugar,  gum,  &c. 
Oil  and  fat 
Husk      . 
Salts  (ash)       . 
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Green  beans  (pods  or  legumes)  are  coolted 
by  simply  throwing  them  into  boiling  water, 
and  simmering  them  until  quite  tender,  taking 
the   precaution   of  removing  the  lid  of  the 
saucepan,  a  '  pinch '  of  salt  of  tartar,  or  a  little 
common  salt,  being  usnally  added  to  preserve 
their  green  colour.      Voung  and  small  ones 
take  from  12  to  18  minutes — large  or   older 
ones    longer.     The  first  are  merely   '  topped 
and  tailed '   with  a  knife  before  being  dressed ; 
the  others  require  also  the  '  side  strings '  to  be 
drawn  off,  and  to  be  cut  obliquely  into  pieces 
of  a  lozenge  form,  or  else  to  be  split  lengthwise 
into  strips,  and  then  divided  once  across.    Old 
ones  never  boil  tender.     Windsor  beans,  and 
other  "  shelled  beans,"  take  15  to  30  minutes 
according  to  age.     These  last  are  sometimes 
skinned  after  being  dressed.    All  of  them  are 
commonly  'served  up,'  or  eaten,  with  melted 
butter.     Beans,  although  rich  in  nitrogenous, 
are    deficient  in  carbonaceous    constituents ; 
hence  it  is  curious   to  note   how   almost  in- 
variably they  are  when  eaten  combined  with 
some  substance  rich  in  carbon.     The  Hindoo, 
for  instance,  mixes  lentils  with  rice  and  ghee 
or  a  form  of  clarified  butter.     In  Yucatan  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  central  Africa,  where 
a  black  bean  is  extensively  used  as  food,  they 
are  well  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  pork.     In  this   country,   beans  and 
bacon   always  appear  at  table  together,   and 
have  done  so  for  centuries.      See   Legumin- 
OSM,  PriSE,  &c.  (also  ieloie). 
Bean,  Algaro'ba.     See  Aioaeoba. 
Bean,  £arth.     American  earth-nut. 
Bean,  French ;    Horse-beau ;  Kidney-bean  ; 
&c.     See  Bean  {anth). 
Composition.     (Einhof.) 


Bean,  St  Ignatins's.  The  poisonous  seed  of 
the  fruit  of  Igna!tia  amar'a,  Linn,  j  strpch'nos 
Igna'tii,  Berg.),  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands. — Prop.,  Uses,  Sfc,  Similar  to 
those  of  nux  vomica.  Contains  Strychnine 
(which  see). 

BEAB  (bare).  Sgn.  Ue'sus,  L.;  Cues, 
Fr. ;  Bae,  Ger. ;  Beea,  Sax.  In  zoology,  a 
Cuvierian  genusof  the  '  plantigrade  camivora,' 
of  several  species,  found  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  World.  Those  generally  known  under 
the  name  are  omnivorous  or  frugivorous. 
The  skin  of  the  American  black  bear  (ursus 
America'nus,  Pallas)  was  formerly  highly 
prized,  and  fetched  an  extravagant  price. 
The  brown  bear  {u.  aro'tos,  Linn.)  supplies 
the  Kamschatkans,  and  some  other  northern 
races,  with  many  of  the  necessaries,  and  even 
the  comforts  of  life.  The  fat  or  grease 
(beae's  geeabe  ;  ad'eps  tjb'si,  L.)  of  all  the 
common  species  has  long  been  highly  esteemed 
for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  human  hair; 
but  apparently  without  sufficient  reason.  Tne 
mass  of  that  sold  under  the  name  in  England 
is  simply  hog's  lard  or  veal  fat,  or  a  mixture  of 
them,  variously  scented  and  slightly  coloured. 
The  quantity  annually  consumed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  exported,  is  estimated  at  many 
tons  J  being  a  larger  quantity  than  all  the 
bears  at  present  procurable  in  Europe  would 
supply,  if  slaughtered  and  stripped  of  their 
fat. 

BEAR'BERRY,  Bear's  BilTierry,  &c.  See 
UvA  Uesi. 

BEAR'S  GREASE.  See  Beab  {alove),  Haie 
Cosmetics,  Maeeow,  Pomades,  &c. 

BEARD  (beerd).  [Sax.,  Eng.]  Syn.  Bab'ba, 
L. ;  Baebe,  Fr. ;  Baet,  Ger.,  Dan. ;  Baaed, 
Dut.  The  hair  of  the  lips  and  chin ;  but  appr., 
only  the  last — that  on  each  lip  being  distin- 
guished, in  toilet-nomenclature,  by  a  separate 
name.  In  popular  hotany  and  zoology,  any 
beard-like  appendage ;  the  '  awn '  of  corn  or 
grass;  the  'gills'  or  breathing  organs  of 
oysters  and  other  bivalves,  &c. 

Beard- cultivating  Fomade,  Eoyer's  (Eoyer  & 
Co.,  Berlin).  An  ointment  of  1  part  pulv. 
cinchon.  rub.,  and  1^  parts  of  a  hair  pomade 
containing  wax.     (Hager.) 

Beard-cnltivating  Tincture  (Bergmann, 
Eoehlitz).      A  spirituous    extract    of    some 
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agreeable  bnrk,  mixed  with  n  little  oil  of  roFe- 
iiiary  nnd  tlijme.     (Wittstcin.) 

Beard-cultivating  Tincture,  Soyer's  (Koyer, 
BcTlin).       10    grammes    kitchen    salt,    150 

frammes  I'reuch  brandy,  fictitioas  and 
aselly,  imd  2  grammes  tincture  of  mace, 
(i^.hadler.) 

Beard  Tincture,  American  (Teinture  ameri- 
cninc  pour  la  barbc),  for  dyeing  the  beard 
black.  Three  6iiids.  No.  1,  nitrate  of  silver 
solntion  ;  No.  2,  tincture  of  galls ;  No.  3,  so- 
dium sulphide  solution. 

BEAEiyED.  Si/n.  Bahba'tus,  L.  ;  Babbit, 
Fr. ;  Babtio,  Ger.  In  anatomy,  hotany,  and 
zoology,  having  a  beard,  or  a  beard-like  np- 
pendage  j  prickly,  barbed,  jn^'ged  j  awned. 

BEA'VEK  (be'-)  Syn.  Cas'tob,  L.  ;  Castob, 
BifcvBE,  Pr. ;  BiBEB,  Ger.  The  jl'her  eas'tor 
(Linn),  an  animal  belonging  to  the  rodentia 
of  Cuvier,  and  remarkable  for  the  great  in- 
genuity which  it  exercises  in  the  construction 
of  its  lodges  or  habitations.  Sab.  Europe 
and  America.  Those  of  the  former  are  bur- 
rowers;  those  of  the  latter,  builders.  The 
fur  has  long  been  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  best  quality  of  hats  (beavbe 
hats).  The  fat  was  offlcinnl  in  the  Ph.  L. 
1618.  Castor  (0ASTO"BEnM)  is  obtained  from 
this  animal. 

BE'BEERINE  (bebo'-Kr-int).  CioHjiNOj. 
[Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Bi'bibine  (be'-ber-in) ;  Be- 
beebi'na,  Biuibi'na,  &c.,  L.  A  peculiar  al- 
kaloid, discovered  by  Dr  Kodie,  in  the  bark 
and  seeds  of  the  beeberu,  bibii'i,orgreen-heai't 
tree  (nectan'dra  Sodice'i,  Schomb.),  of  British 
Quiana;  and  since  minntely  examined  by 
Maclagan  and  Tillcy,  and  by  Von  Phinta. 

Prep,  1.  That  of  commerce,  which  gene- 
rally contains  some  sipiriuc  ( — ?  altered  be- 
beerine),  and  a  little  lime,  is  generally  6rst 
obtained  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  sulphate  of  quinine ;  and  from  this  salt  it 
is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  or 
an  alkali. 

2.  (Pure.)  By  precipitating  the  sulphate 
with  ammonia,  washing  the  precipitate  with 
very  cold  water,  and  triturating  it,  whilst  still 
moist,  with  fresh  bydrated  oxide  of  lead  ;  next 
drying  the  mixture  by  a  gentle  heat,  exhaust- 
ing the  residuum  with  alcohol,  distilling  off 
the  alcohol,  and  treating  the  last  residuum 
with  ether;  the  ethereal  solution  on  evapora- 
tion leaves  pure  bebeerine,  under  the  form  of 
a  white  or  yellowish-white,  resinous-looking 
substance,  which  is  pure  white  when  pow- 
dered. 

Prop.,  i^'c.  Amorphous ;  uncrystallisable  ; 
non-volatile;  bitter-tasted;  inodorous;  nn- 
alti'rable  in  the  air;  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water ;  very  soluble  in  alcoliol ;  less  so  in 
ether ;  reaction  alkaline ;  when  quite  pure, 
melts  at  355°  Fahr.,  and  on  cooling  forms  a 
vitreous  or  semi-vitreous  mass  (Winckler) ;  at 
a  hightr  temperature  it  suffers  decomposi- 
tion ;  ignited  on  platinum-foil,  it  burns  with- 1 


out  leaving  any  carbonaceous  residue ;  neu- 
tralises acids  forming  nncrystallisable  salts, 
most  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. — Prod. 
From  the  bark,  1-5  to  1-75^;  dried  seed,  2oS 
(nearly). 

Use,  l[c.  Bebeern-bark  has  been  proposed 
and  occasionally  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
cinchona  bark,  and  bebeerine  for  quinine,  in 
the  usual  cases;  but  whether  as  a  tonic,  febri- 
fuge, or  antiperiodic,  they  appear  less  power- 
ful and  certain  than  these  last. — Dose,  2  to 
12  gr.  or  more.     (See  helom^ 

Snl'phates  of  Bebeerine.  Of  these  there  are 
two,  both  of  which  are  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Ph.  E.  formula  for  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  merely  differ  in  the  amount  of 
acid  finally  left  in  combination  with  the  al- 
kali:— 

1.  Sulphate.  /Syn.  Nec'teai.  sulphate  of 
bebeebine;  Bibibi'k.i:  bui/phas,  &c.,  L. 
Easily  soluble  in  water.  Contains  SG-IJ  of 
bebeerine,  and  13'6^  of  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Snbsnl'phate.    Syn.  Bas'jc  sulphate  or 

BEBEEBINE,   DiSUl'pHATE    OF   B. ;   BibEBI'n^ 

scbsul'phas,  &c.,  L.  Soluble  in  alcohol; 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  unless  acidulated. 
Contains  908c  "^  bebeerine,  and  9'23  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Tins  is  the  sulphate  of  bebee- 
rine of  commerce,  and  the  one  usually  em- 
ployed In  medicine.  It  is  generally  met  with  in 
thin  brownish-yellow  scales,  which  are  formed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  tbnso  of  ammonio- 
citratc  of  iron. — Dose.  As  a  tonic,  1  to  3 
gr. ;  as  a  febrifuge  or  antiperiodic,  5  to  20 
gr. ;  in  similar  cases  to  those  in  which  disul- 
phate  of  quinine  is  employed. 

BECH'AMEL  (besh'-a-melj').  Sfin.  Bech- 
amel, Fr.  In  French  cookery,  a  fine  white 
sauce,  essentially  consisting  of  concentrated 
veal  gravy  or  veal  consomme  and  cream,  with 
or  without  flavouring.     See  Sauces. 

BE'CHIC*  (-kik).  Syn.  Be'ciiods+;  Be'- 
OHIOUS  (bek'-J),  L. ;  BCchiqce,  Fr. ;  Hus- 
TEKD,  &c.,  Ger.  In  medicine.  Sec.  of  or  for  a 
cough;  pectoral;  also  subst,  applied  to  reme- 
dies (be'chics  ;  be'chioa,  L.)  used  to  relieve 
cough. 

BED.  [Enp.,  D.,  Sax.]  Syn.  Lit,  Couche, 
Fr. ;  Bett,  &c.,  Ger.;  Cdbi'le,  Leo'tus, 
Leo'tulus,  Gbaba'tus,  &c.,  L.  A  couch ; 
that  in  or  on  which  we  sleep ;  that  on  which 
anything  is  generated,  deposited,  or  rests. 

Bed  curtains  and  valances  are  both  unne- 
cessary and  objectionable  as  bed  appendages, 
and  as  such  should  be  discarded.  Before  mak- 
ing the  bed  in  the  morning  the  blankets  and 
sheets  should  be  stripped  ofl  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  current  of  air, 
on  the  back  of  a  chair  or  some  other  convenient 
support.  If  it  does  not  rain,  or  is  not  too 
damp,  they  are  best  placed  near  the  window. 
The  night  dress  which  has  been  slept  in  should 
be  exposed  in  the  same  manner;  and  on  going 
to  bed  it  would  be  found  a  good  plan,  when 
removing  the  inner  vest  which  has  been  worn 
1  Thus  as  Englisli. 
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during  the  day,  to  turn  it  inside  out,  and  to 
liang  it  over  the  footboard  of  tlie  bed.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  the  sheets  should  be 
changed  every  week.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  on  an  average  a  third  of  a  human  being's 
existence  may  be  said  to  be  passed  in  bed,  the 
importance  of  his  dormitory  being  kept  scru- 
pulously clean  will  be  self  evident.  Every 
bedroom  should  therefore  be  well  swept  out 
each  day,  and  the  floor  diligently  scrubbed 
once  a  week.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
strip  beside  the  bed,  the  room  should  contain 
no  carpet ;  a  piece  of  New  Zealand  matting, 
being  less  able  to  retain  dust,  is  preferable 
to  carpeting.  The  door  and  windows  of  the 
bed-chamber  should  be  kept  more  or  less  open 
during  the  day,  so  as  to  ensure  »  thorough 
draught  of  air  through  the  room,  and  all  slops 
and  contents  of  chamber  utensils  should  be 
immediately  removed.  No  plants  should  be 
allowed  in  the  bedroom. 

There  is  no  better  form  of  mattiass  than  one 
made  of  horsehair,  both  for  children  and 
adults.  The  pillows  should  also  be  made  of 
the  same  material.  Both  pillows  and  mattrass 
should  be  taken  to  pieces  once  a  year,  and  their 
contents  well  ventilated  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  When  a  child  is  ricketty,  weak  in  the 
neck,  inclined  to  stoop,  or  at  all  crooked,  a 
pillow  is  best  dispensed  with.  Cotton  sheets 
have  two  advantages  over  linen  ones — they  are 
more  absorbent,  and  feel  less  cold.  In  cases  of 
sickness  the  comfortable  construction  of  the  pa- 
tient'sbed,  as  well  as  theadoptionof  suchmeans 
as  shall  ensure  as  much  as  passible  its  efficient 
ventilation,  are  matters  of  primary  import. 
Hence  because  it  permits  of  a  more  thorough 
circulation  of  air  than  any  other  kind,  the 
horsehair  mattrass  calls  even  more  impera- 
tively for  adoption  than  in  health.  It  may  be 
placed  upon  the  feather  or  wool  bed,  and  should 
it  be  found  too  rough,  or  causing  any  discom- 
fort, one  or  two  blankets  may  be  placed  over 
it.  The  straw  palliass  should  at  the  same  time 
be  removed.  Both  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
should  be  frequently  changed,  more  especially 
in  fevers.  If  the  patient  perspire  very  pro- 
fusely, fresh  sheets  and  pillow  cases  should 
be  supplied  every  twenty-four  hours.  If 
soiled  by  evacuation  of  any  kind,  it  is  most 
important  that  they  should  be  changed  at 
once,  and  so  with  the  night  dress.  In  all  cases 
of  eruptive  and  other  fevers,  and  contagious 
diseases,  all  articles  of  wearing  apparel  (under- 
clothing, as  well  as  sheets,  pillow  cases,  hand- 
kerchiefs, &c.)  should  when  removed  be  placed 
in  a  vessel  and  covered  with  water. 

In  the  articles  on  "  air  "  and  "  vitiated  air  " 
the  evil  effects  of  ill-ventilated  dormitories 
huve  been  adverted  to.  Every  bedroom  should 
if  possible  contain  an  enclosed  fireplace  having 
free  access  to  the  chimney.  Failing  this  a 
series  of  little  holes  about  the  size  of  a  shilling 
should  be  bored  in  the  lower  part  of  the  door, 
and  the  upper  sash  of  the  window  should  be 
opened  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches. 


[On  the  connection  of  beds  and  beddino 
with  comfort  and  health,  see  Cotton,  Damp, 
Peathees,  Linen,  Sleep,  Ventilation, 
Vbbmin,  &c.  ;■  also  below.'] 

Bed,  Air.  Beds,  pillows,  cushions,  &c.,  when 
properly  constructed  and  inflated  with  air, 
are  clean,  luxurious, ,  and  healthy  substitutes 
for  those  in  common  use.  For  this  pui'pose 
the  air-proof  part  should  be  formed  of  sepa- 
rate cells  or  tubes,  arranged  in  ridges  (see 
engr.),  or  in  any  similar  manner  to  admit  of 
free  ventilation ;  and  in  the  case  of  beds,  or 
of  cushions  for  the  sick,  two  or  three  folds  of 
flannel,  or  blanket,  or  of  any  loose  porous 
fabric,  should  be  placed  between  them  and 
the  under  sheet  or  the  person  of  the  sleeper 
or  patient.  Without  this  precaution,  dis- 
comfort and    restlessness,   excessive  warmth 


and  perspiration  and  even  bed-sores,  are  apt 
to  follow  their  use  by  invalids,  when  badly 
constructed.  To  obviate  these  objections  to 
articles  of  this  class  commonly  sold,  a  new 
one  has  been  produced  under  the  name  of  the 
'  Inoom'paeable  bed  '  (Aycbourn's  Patent), 
which  is  thoroughly  applicable  to  all  purposes 
— domestic,  medical,  naval,  or  military — and 
superior  to  any  feather,  flock,  or  spring  bed, 
however  good  or  carefully  made  up.  This  bed 
consists  of  an  outer  case  made  of  ordinary 
bed-ticking  divided  internally  into  numerous 
separate  cells,  into  each  of  which  is  placed  a 
suitably  constructed  bag,  which  may  be  either 
wholly  or  partially  filled  with  air  or  water  j 


(Openod.) 


(Closed.) 
the  latter  either  hot  or  cold.     (See  ettgr.  2,  3.) 
It  is  incapable  of  bursting,  and  is  very  agree- 
able to  lie  on.    It  retains  its  shape,  saves  the 
time,  trouble,  and  wear  and  tear  ordinarily 
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bestowed  or  produced  by  servants  in  daily 
lossin;;  nboat  one  of  down  or  feathers,  is 
easily  washed  and  kept  clean,  allows  all  the 
ventilation  essential  to  health,  and  is  so 
portable  that  it  may  be  easily  packed  in  a 
carpet-bag.  In  almost  an  instant  it  may  be 
converted  into  six,  or  more,  separate  life-pre- 
servers ;  and  what  is  equally  important  it  will 
stand  any  climate.  Hitherto  the  use  of  air- 
beds snd  water-beds  b»8  been  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  upper  and  wealthy 
classes,  and  to  hospital  practice ;  but  the 
moderate  prices'  at  which  Aycbourn's  beds, 
cushions,  &c.,  are  sold,  place  these  luxuries, 
and  in  many  cases — absolute  necessities — 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Bed,  Water.  \Vnter-bed»,  cushions,  &o.,  are 
chiefly  employed  for  patients  labouring  under 
bed-sores,  paralysis,  spinal  affections,  &c.,  or 
who  are  the  subjects  of  active  surgical  treat- 
ment in  which  equable  support  for  the  body 
or  a  limb  is  absolutely  necessary.  Their  con- 
struction and  use  are  similar  to  those  pre- 
viously noticed,  except  that,  instead  of  being 
inflated  with  air,  they  are  filled  with  water, 
either  warm  or  tepid.  For  the  bedridden,  and 
for  long-continued  use  penerally,  they  are 
much  inferior  to  air-beds.  See  Aie-bed 
(above). 

Bed.  Syn.  Stea'tum,  L.  ;  Steate,  &c., 
Fr. ;  ScniCHT,  (to.,  Gor.  In  geologi/,  a  mineTa] 
layer,  seam,  or  stratum,  thick  or  thin. 

Bed.  In  horticulture,  a  small  plot  of  land, 
usually  raised  u  little  iibuve  the  general  sur- 
face, in  which  flowers,  or  other  plants,  are 
raised  or  grown. 

BEDDING,  PURIFICATION  OP.  To  be  efS- 
ciently  disinfected,  bedding  must  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  subjected  to  dry  licat.  This  last 
condition  can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  ont 
in  large  ovens  or  disinfecting  chambers.  Any 
local  authority  may  provide  a  proper  place  and 
necessary  appliances  for  the  disinfection  of 
bedding.  Any  local  authority  may  direct  the 
detention  of  bedding,  clothing,  &c.,  which  have 
been  exposed  to  infection,  and  may  give  com- 
pensation for  the  same. 

Any  person  giving,  lending,  selling,  trans- 
mitting or  exposing  bedding,  clothing,  rags, 
&c.,  wtiich  have  been  exposed  to  infection,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5. 

Bedding  or  Litter.  The  following  is  from 
Col.  Fitzwygram's  useful  work,  '  Horses  and 
Stables  :'  "  One  great  item  in  a  horse's  comfort, 
and  consequently  in  his  aptitude  to  carry  flesh, 
is  a  good  bed.  Every  horse  should  be  bedded 
down  at  mid-day.  As  regards  economy  of 
straw,  it  is  essential  not  to  give  the  horse  a 
chance  of  eating  it.  With  this  view  no  fresh 
straw  should  be  placed  within  bis  reach.  The 
fii sh  straw  should  be  brought  in  first,  and 
put  not  merely  at  the  bottom,  but  also  in  rear 
of  the  stall ;  then  the  old  litter  should  be 
brought  in  and  put  at  the  top  and  in   front. 

■  TheM  Bre  Icsi  tliau  tliou  of  featlier  beds  of  torre- 
spouding  diiuensiuns. 
TOL.    I. 


The  horae  will  not  readily  eat  it,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  new  straw  will  have  become 
somewhat  tainted,  and  may  then  be  mixed  and 
dried  along  with  the  rest.  Again,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  morning  to  thoroughly 
shake  up  and  cleanse  the  bedding  from  dung ; 
and  any  parts  which  may  have  become  rotten 
should  bn  thrown  out.  Good  straw  rapidly 
deteriorates  if  these  precautions  are  not  taken. 
On  the  other  hand  careless  servants  often 
throw  away  along  with  the  bad  parts  much  good 
bedding  which  might  be  dried  and  used  ag.iiu. 
Bedding  should  be  taken  up,  and  turned  over 
at  least  twice  in  each  forenoon,  so  as  to  expose 
every  part  to  the  drying  and  purifying  Influence 
of  tlie  sun  and  air.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake 
to  expose  it  over-much  to  the  action  of  a  very 
hot  sun,  as  it  makes  it  too  dry  and  brittle." 
Sec  HOBSE. 

BED'EGUAR  (-e-gahr).  Syn.  B^d^ouab  (or 
-gab),  Fr.     Sweet-briar  sponge  (which  see). 

BEE  (be).  Syn.  Hivkbee,  HoN'Er-B. 
(hiin'-),  Domes'tio  b.  ;  A'pia,  L. ;  Abeille, 
A.  MELLiFiQUE,  &c  ,  Fr. ;  Biene,  Honiobiene, 
&c.,  Ger.  The  a'pia  mellifica  (Linn. ;  Ph.  L., 
E.,  &,  D.),one  of  the  hymenop'tera  best  known 
and  most  useful  to  man. 

[Those  desirous  of  studying  the  habits  and 
economy  of  bees  are  referred  to  the  works  of 
Huber  and  Latreille  ;  and  for  their  manage- 
ment to  Mr  Cobbett's  little  book  on  the  sub- 
ject.]    See  Apis,  Hive,  Honey,  Wax,  &c. 

BEE'-BREAD.  The  pollen  of  flowers  col- 
lected by  bees  as  food  for  their  young. 

BEE'-GLUE.  Syn.  Pkop'olis,  L.,"Fr.  The 
resinous  matter  with  which  bees  cement  the 
combs  to  the  hives,  and  close  up  and  repair 
the  cells. 

BEECH  (beche).  Syn.  Beech'-tbee;  Fa'- 
ous,  L.J  Hetee,  H.  coMMUir,  Fr. ;  BrrcHE, 
Gemeine  b.,  Ger.  Thefa'gus lylvat^ica  (lAnn.), 
a  magnificent  English  forest-tree,  of  the  nat. 
ord.  Amentacese  (DC).  Fruit  (BEECn'-MAsr, 
B.-NUTs),  used  to  feed  swine,  and,  sometimes, 
in  obstinate  headaches,  and  in  gravel  com- 
plaints ;  yields  oil  by  expression  ;  inner  bark 
occasionally  used  in  hectic  fevers.  Wood 
(beech,  b.-wood),  handsome  and  very  hard, 
but  brittle  and  perishable,  and  particularly 
liable  to  become  worm-eaten;  its  durability 
is  increased  by  steeping  it,  when  fresh-hewn, 
for  some  time  in  water ;  chiefly  used  by  cabi- 
net-makers, coach-builders,  millwrights,  and 
turners;  and,  sometimes,  by  coopers;  also 
burnt  for  charcoal. 

BEEF  (bcfe).  Syn.  Chaire  be  b(EUF,  Du 
BCEtTF,  Fr. ;  KlNEPLEiscH,  &c.,  Ger. ;  Bn'- 
BFLA,  Ca"eo  bo'vis,  (fee,  L.  The  flesh  of 
bovine  animals,  generally ;  but  ordinarily  only 
that  of  the  domestic  ox,  cow,  or  bull. 

Qtial.  Good  beef  is  highly  wholesome  and 
nutritious  ;  and  is  well  adapted  to  persons  of 
good  appetite,  or  that  labour  or  take  much 
exercise.  For  the  delicate,  especially  those 
suffering  from  debility,  partial  ansemia,  amen- 
orrhoea,  and  similar  ailments,  it  is,  perhaps, 
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miieiior  to  every  other  kind  of  animal  food. 
If  cooked  so  as  to  be  left  full  of  gravy,  it  sits 
lightly  on  the  stomach,  and  its  fat  proves  even 
more  digestible  than  that  of  either  veal  or 
matton. 

It  has  been  proved  that  under-done  beef  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  tapeworm. 

Choice.  Ox-beef  is  known  by  having  a  fine 
smooth,  open  grain,  a  lively  and  agreeable  red 
colour,  and  a  tender  texture,  with  the  fat 
of  a  pleasing  pale  whitish-yellow  or  but 
slightly  yellow,  and  the  suet  white  and  hard. 
Wlien  fine  and  well  fed,  the  flesh  is  inter- 
grained  or  marbled  with  fat. — Cow-BEEr  has 
a  closer  grain  than  ox-beef,  and  the  lean  is  of 
a  deeper-  red. — Bull-beep  is  closer  still,  the 
fat  dark,  hard,  and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a  deep 
coarse  red,  and  it  has  a  strong  smell  and 
flavour. — Heipee  beep  resembles  ox-beef,  ex- 
cept in  being  smaller,  often  an  advantage;  but 
it  lacks  the  rich  flavour  of  the  flesh  of  full- 
grown  oxen. 

Joints,Managem.,  ^c.  Beef  is  ctjeed,  salted, 
and  DEEBSEB,  in  all  the  ways  common  to  the 
other  meats  ;  the  only  care  necessary  being  in 
the  selection  of  the  appropriate  joint  or  part. 
The  ribs,  sirloin,  rump,  and  veiny  piece  are  the 
proper  joints  for  EOASTINO  or  bakin a.  The 
buttock  or  round,  edge-bone,  second  round  or 
mouse-buttock,  brisket,  flank,  shoulder  or  leg- 
of-mutton  piece,  and  the  clod,  those  generally 
boiled,  btewed,  or  salted.  The  choicest 
STEAKS  are  cut  from  the  middle  of  the  rump ; 
the  next  best  from  the  veiny  piece,  or  from  the 
chuck-rib.  In  summer,  excellent  ones  may  also 
be  cut  from  the  shoulder.  In  France,  steaks  cut 
from  the  sirloin  (without  bone)  are  preferred 
to  all  others,  and  are  exceedingly  delicate  and 
tender.  The  neck  may  be  either  stewed  or 
boiled,  and  is  much  used  to  make  soup  and 
gravy.  In  the  country,  the  round,  when  fine, 
and  well  hung,  is  also  often  roasted  or  baked. 

According  to  Miss  Acton,  "  the  finest  part  of 
the  sirloin  is  the  chump-end,  which  contains 
the  larger  portion  of  the  fillet;  of  the  ribs, 
the  middle  ones." 

Beef  is  in  season  during  the  whole  year,  but 
is  finest — when  it  is  most  relished — during 
the  winter  months,  when,  owing  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  it  may  be  '  hung'  a  long 
time,  and  thus  increased  in  tenderness  and 
flavour.  See  Ox,  Baking,  Boiling,  Essences, 
EoASTiNG,  Salting,  Tea,  &c.  (also  below). 

Beef,  Alamode'.  Syn.  Bceup  X  la  mode,  Fr. 
The  true  '  beef  k  la  mode '  is  made  as  follows ; 
and  is  not  a  mere  kind  of  rich  stew,  such  as 
is  daily  sold  under  the  name  in  the  'cook- 
shops'  of  London : — 

1.  (M.  Alexis  Soyer.)  Rump,  sirloin,  or  rib 
of  beef  (about)  12  lbs.;  lard  it  through  with 
10  or  12  long  pieces  of  fat  bacon ;  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pan  with  a  calf's  foot,  4  onions,  2 
carrots  (sliced),  a  bunch  of  parsley,  2  bay 
leaves,  2  sprigs  of  thyme,  2  cloves,  J  teaspoon- 
f  nl  of  pepper,  1  do.  of  salt,  4  wine-glassfuls  of 
sherry,  4  do.  of  water,  and  1  lb.  of  streaky 


bacon  (cut  into  small  squares) ;  place  on  the 
cover,  make  it  air-tight  round  the  edges  with 
a  little  ilour-paste,  and  expose  it  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  about  4  hours.  Dish  up  with  the 
vegetables  and  bacon  placed  tastefully  round 
it,  the  gravy  (skimmed)  being  poured  over  all. 
Or  it  may  he  eaten  cold,  in  which  case  the  pan 
should  not  he  opened  until  the  whole  has  tho- 
roughly cooled. 

2.  (Mrs  Rundell.)  Rump  of  beef  (or  any 
part  of  the  beef  which  will  stew  well),  3  or  4 
lbs. ;  trim  it,  and  cut  off  the  fat ;  add  several 
sorts  (according  to  taste)  of  sweet  herbs 
chopped  very  fine,  a  little  shalot,  and  a  great 
deal  of  spice  (cayenne,  white  pepper,  allspice, 
cloves,  and  mace;  or  mixed  spices),  and  put 
them,  with  vinegar,  into  a  saucer  that  has  been 
rubbed  with  garlic ;  add  fat  bacon  cut  into  long 
slips ;  lard  the  beef  regularly  on  both  sides,  and 
rub  it  over  with  the  herbs  and  spices;  next 
flour  it,  and  add  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  a 
pint  of  water ;  bake  it  in  an  oven  until  tho- 
roughly 'done,'  then  strain  the  gravy,  and 
serve  it  up  with  pickles  on  the  top.  Excellent 
either  hot  or  cold. 

Obs.  Miss  Acton — a  high  authority  in  these 
matters — tells  us,  that  7  or  8  lbs.  of  beef,  thus 
treated,  takes  4  to  5  hours  to  dress  it  properly ; 
and  that  if  a  stew-pan  be  used,  it  should  he  as 
nearly  the  size  of  the  meat  as  possible,  the 
whole  being  allowed  to  simmer  very  gently, 
and  the  meat  turned  when  half  done.  She 
also  states  that  "  veal  dressed  in  this  way  is 
even  better  than  beef ;"  but,  of  course,  it  takes 
less  time  in  cooking. 

Beef,  Col'lared.  Frep.  1.  (Miss  Acton.)  The 
piece  of  beef  is  rubbed  with  a  little  coarse 
sugar,  and  set  aside  for  two  or  three  days;  it 
is  then  slightly  salted  (about  1  ox.  of  salt, 
containing  a  little  saltpetre,  to  each  lb.  of 
meat) ;  and  allowed  to  rest  8  to  10  days ;  the 
bones  and  tougher  skin  are  next  removed,  and 
the  under  side  is  sprinkled  thickly  with  parsley 
and  other  savoury  herbs  (shred  small),  after 
which  it  is  very  tightly  rolled  up,  secured 
with  a  cloth,  and  bound  as  closely  as  possible 
with  broad  tape.  A  piece  of  8  lbs.  will  require 
about  5  hours'  gentle  boiling,  and  should  be 
placed,  in  the  same  state,  whilst  still  hot,  under 
a  heavy  weight,  or  in  a  press,  for  a  few  hours. 
The  ribs,  or  (better)  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
flank,  is  generally  selected.  The  last  should 
be  'hung'  in  a  damp  place  for  a  day  or  two 
before  curing  it. 

2.  (Mrs  Huudell.)  From  stewed  shin  of 
beef  and  ox- tail,  re-stewed  with  a  glassful  each 
of  wine  and  ketchup,  and  some  of  the  old 
broth,  and  then  poured  into  moulds.  Sweet 
lierbs,  sliced  eggs,  and  pickles,  may  he  added 
at  will. 

Beef,  Dutch,  Hung  Beef.  The  round,  rump, 
veiny-piece,  or  thick  flank,  cured,  for  10  or  12 
days,  with  dry  salt  to  which  a  little  saltpetre 
and  some  sugar  and  black  pepper  has  been 
added;  and  afterwards  'hung'  for  use.  It 
eats  well  if  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  car- 
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rot «.  If  to  be  prnted  or  thred,  BS  Dutch,  and 
cnten  as  a  relish  on  bread  and  butter,  then 
cut  a  lean  bit,  boil  it  till  extremely  tender, 
and  while  hot  put  it  under  a  press.  When 
cold,  fnld  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  bang  it  in 
a  very  dry  place.  It  will  then  keep  two  or 
three  months. 

Beef,  Pott'ed.    See  Potted  Meats,  &e. 

Beef,  Spiced  (spist'}.  Suited  beef  when  spices 
(usually  black  pepper  and  allspice)  hare  been 
added  to  the  salt,  &c.,  used  in  curing  it.  Sec 
Beef,  Collabed  (above). 

Beef  Tea.  An  extract  manufactured  at 
Berlin,  which  contains  the  nutritive  matter 
of  the  flesh  in  the  highest  state  of  potency. 
A  pale  blood-red  (!)  jelly,  which  will  not  keep 
long,  and  after  a  time  passes  into  a  state  of 
odorous  putrefaction.     (A,  Buchner.) 

BEBE(b(;re).  8t/n.  BiftnE,  Fr.;  BlEB,  D., 
Ger.  J  BiBBA,  It. ;  C£Bevi"sia  (-vJ/.h'-'a), 
Ckbvi"8IA  (Plinv),  C.  Lttpula'ta*  (i.e.  hopp'd 
or  modern  b.),  Vi'ncm  Anglio'anum*,  V. 
hoedba'cecm*  (-sh'iim),  Zy'thum*  (nr 
■THtTB* ;  ?«9oj,  Gr.),  &c.,  L. ;  Beee,  Beeeb, 
Sax. ;  Bin,  W,  An  aqueous  infusion  of  malted 
grain  which,  after  being  boiled  with  hops,  has 
undergone '  the  vinous  fermentation;  malt- 
liquor.  The  word  beeb  is  now  tlie  common 
generic  term  for  all  fermented  malt-liquors, 
and,  indeed,  for  all  other  beverages  prepared 
by  a  process  of  brewing.  Whenever  the  term 
is  used  in  a  special  sense,  it  is  with  a  descrip- 
tive prefix,  as,  for  example,  spruce  beer,  ginger 
beer,  &o. 

Hist.  Ale  and  wine  are  fabled  to  have  been 
invented  by  Bacchus;  the  former,  in  Egypt, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  would  not  permit 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  art  of  brewing  to  Isis, 
the  wife  of  Osiris,  and  notices  zythum  (JB9oc) 
a  beer  obtained  from  barley.  Malt-liquor  was 
undoubtedly  employed  as  a  beverage  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ ;  and,  probably,  very 
much  earlier,  Xeuophon  distinctly  alludes  to 
it  in  his  famous  retreat  (B.C.  401).  Aristotle 
speaks  of  'beer  drunkenness;'  and  Theo- 
phrnstus  calls  it  'barley-wine.'  The  Romans 
learned  the  art  of  brewing  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  g:ive  the  liquor  thus  made  the  appropriate 
name  of  cerevisia  (quasi  Cererisia),  from  its 
being  the  product  of  corn,  the  gift  of  Ceres. 
The  most  celebrated  beer  of  ancient  times  was 
the  Pelu4/ian  pota'tion,  so  named  after  a  town 
at  the  month  of  the  Nile  where  beer  was  pre- 
pared in  great  perfection.  The  use  of  beer 
was  likewise  known  to  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Germans,  and  probably  also  to  most  other 
ancient  nations  inhabiting  the  temperate  zone. 
Pliny  says  "  Zythum  is  made  in  Egypt,  ce'lia 
and  c«  'ria  in  Spain,  and  many  other  sorts  (of 
beer)  in  Gaul."  In  our  own  country,  ale  was 
early  known  and  valued  as  a  beverage.  The 
art  of  its  preparation  appears  to  have  been 
obtained  either  from  the  Ramans  or  the  Saxons. 
According  to  Verstegan,  "  This  excellent  and 
healthsome  liquor,  beero,  anciently  called  ale. 


as  of  the  Danes  it  yet  is,  was  of  the  Germans 
invented  and  brought  into  use."  Alehouses 
are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of 
Wesscx  (A.D.  680).  Alebooths  were  regulated 
■by  law,  A.D.  728.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century  ale  was  drunk  generally  in  Eng- 
land. By  a  statute  of  James  III,  of  Scotland, 
it  was  made  a  capital  offence  to  mix  wine  with 
beer  (a.d.  U82).  In  1492,  a  licence  was 
granted  to  a  brewer  at  Greenwich  to  export 
50  tons  of  that "  ale  "  called  "  beer"  or  "here ;" 
the  distinction  between  the  two  apparently 
being,  that  the  latter  was  flavoured  with  worm- 
wood or  other  bitters ;  whereas  ale  wag  not. 
Ale  was  originally  made  from  barley-malt 
and  yeast  alone,  and  those  who  put  in  any- 
thing else  were  held  to  sophisticate  the 
liqnor.  Hops  were  introduced  A.D.  1624 ;  and 
to  this  date  modern,  or  hopp'd  beer,  may  be 
traced. 

By  statute  of  James  I  the  "ale"  called 
"here"  was  taxed,  and  "one  quart  of  the 
best  thereof "  ordered  to  be  sold  for  a  penny 
(A.D.  1610).  Alehouses  were  first  licensed  in 
1621,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
were,  together  with  all  malt-liquir,  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Excise  (a.d.  1660). 
By  the  Statutes  1  &  4  WiU.  IV  (1834),  pre- 
vious enactments  respecting  malt  liquors  and 
their  sale  were  reduced  to  their  present  form . 
Beer  is  now  the  common  beverage  in  all 
European  countries  where  the  vine  is  not  a 
subject  of  rustic  husbandry. 

Qual.  Pure  malt-liquor  whiili  has  under- 
gone sufficient  fermentation  is  perhaps,  when 
taken  in  moderation,  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some beverages  that  can  be  drunk.  Ale 
is  the  most  nutritious  variety,  and,  when 
moderately  mature,  is  the  one  best  adapted 
to  the  debilitated  and  delicate;  but  good 
porter,  owing  to  being  less  rich  in  extractive 
and  gummy  matter,  and  from  being  slightly 
astringent  from  high-dried  or  scorclied  malt 
being  used  in  its  preparation,  occasionally 
agrees  better  with  bilious  constitutions  and 
the  dyspeptic.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
acquired  taste  and  habit.  The  most  whole- 
some, and  perhaps  the  least  exceptionable 
beverages  obtained  from  malt,  are  tlmse  known 
as  Eiist-India,  Scotch,  and  Bavarian  ales, 
when  honestly  prepared  and  not  highly  '  bit- 
tered'  with  the  hop,  as  is,  unfortunately,  now 
so  general.  A  lute  writer  has  described  good 
beer  as  nutritious,  from  the  sugar  and  muci- 
lage which  it  contains ;  exhilarating,  from  its 
spirit ;  and  strengthening  and  narcotic,  from 
its  hops.  Pereira  says,  "  Beer  is  a  thirst- 
quenching,  rerreshing,intoxicating,and  slightly 
nutritious  beverage."  Its  effects,  when  taken 
injudiciously,  or  in  excess,  for  the  most  part 
resemble  those  of  other  intoxicating  liquors — 
disease,  misery,  and  crime ;  and  these  in  direct 
proportion  as  it  deviates  from  the  true  standard 
of  piu:ity  and  excellence. 

All  medical  authorities  agree   in   discoun- 
tenancing  the  use   of  beer  for  infants  and 
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children.    Water  or  milk  with  the  child's  meals 
are  the  best  beverages  for  them. 

Var.  Tlie  numerous  varieties  of  malt  liquor 
met  with  in  commerce  may  be  resolved  into 
two  great  classes — AiE  and  pobtee.  Alb  of 
all  kinds  is  brewed  chiefly  from  pale  malt,  and 
is  generally  of  n  light  amber  colour.  Pale 
ALE  is  manufactured  from  the  finest  and 
lightest  dried  malt,  and  the  choicest  hops, 
tlie  latter  in  excess.  Mild  ale  diflers  from 
pale  ale  in  being  sweeter,  stronger,  and  almost 
free  from  the  flavour  of  the  hop.  Bittee  ale 
or  BiTTEE  beeb  has,  as  a  rule,  less  body  than 
pale  ale,  and  is  more  highly  hopped.  Table 
BEEB  is  a  weak  liquor  commonly  containing 
three  or  four  times  the  proportion  of  water 
usually  present  in  ordinary  beer  or  ale.  PoE- 
TEB  differs  from  ale  chiefly  in  its  being  artifi- 
cially coloured  by  the  use  of  roasted  malt,  which 
also  imparts  to  it  a  peculiar  bitter  flavour.  In 
point  of  strength  it  stands  about  midway 
between  light  and  strong  ales,  although  fre- 
quently brewed  of  a  strength  very  slightly 
above  that  of  table  beer.  Stout,  beown 
STOUT,  &c.,  are  simply  richer  or  stronger  de- 
scriptions of  porter,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  higher  qualities 
of  mild  ale  that  porter  holds  with  regard  to 
pale  ale  or  bitter  beer.  In  London,  pobtee  is 
called  BEEE  J  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  prevailing  beverage  of  this  kind 
consumed  by  the  masses,  of  whatever  class, 
commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  beer. 

The  two  great  classes  of  malt  liquor  above 
referred  to,  are,  independently  of  mere  differ- 
ences of  strength,  excellence,  and  commercial 
value,  practically  subdivided  into  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  varieties.  Every  county, 
every  town,  and  almost  every  brewer,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  production  of  a  diff'ereut- 
flavoured  beer,  readily  perceived,  and  highly 
appreciated  by  their  respective  votaries.  These 
differences  may  be  traced  to — variations  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  materials  employed 
in  their  manufacture— -the  temperature  of  the 
water  used  for  mashing — the  duration  of  the 
boiling — the  temperature  at  which  the  fermen- 
tation is  conducted,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  carried,  together  with  numerous  other  cir- 
cumstances, which,  though  usually  of  an  acci- 
dental and  uncertain  character,  are  neverthe- 
less sufficient  to  affect  the  flavour  and  quality 
of  a  brewing.  Among  these,  those  depending 
on  the  condition  of  the  building,  the  locality, 
the  apparatus,  the  water,  the  management,  &c., 
«re  not  the  least  important.  In  general,  how- 
ever, when  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of 
materials  are  employed,  and  the  same  time 
allowed  for  the  maturation  of  the  liquor,  the 
chief  causes  of  this  diversity  will  be  tbnnd  to 
depend  on  the  water  used  in  the  brewing,  and 
the  method  followed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
malt.  Thus,  Bavarian,  Scotch,  and  Burton 
ales  differ  in  style  from  other  ales  chiefly  from 
being  fermented  at  a  lower  temperature,  and 
from  the  water  employed  in  the  brewing  being 


that  usually  denominated  '  hard,'  whilst  porter 
and  stout  differ  from  all  these  because  they  are 
brewed  from  a  mixture  of  pale  and  roasted 
malt.  It  is  from  causes  like  these,  though 
apparently  trivial,  that  the  many  varieties  of 
malt  liquor  met  with,  at  the  present  day, 
originate. 

The  percentage  in  English  beers  of  malt 
extract  (dextrin  and  sugar  glucose)  is  least  in 
bitter,  and  highest  in  the  sweet  ales.  The 
hop  extract  (lupulin  and  hop  resin)  is  in  much 
smaller  amount. 

The  alcohol  varies  considerably,  as  does  also 
the  free  acidity. 

The  albuminous  matter  in  most  beers  does 
not  average  more  than  0*5  per  cent. 

The  salts,  which  consist  of  alkaline  chlorides 
and  phosphates,  and  some  earthy  phosphates, 
average  0"1  to  0"2  per  cent.  Ammoniaoal  salts 
are  found  in  small  quantities.  Caramel  and 
assamar  are  found  in  the  dark  beers  and  por- 
ters. Carbonic  acid  is  always  more  or  less  pre- 
sent. The  average  is  0-1  to  0-2  parts  by 
weight  per  cent.,  or  about  If  cubic  inches  per 
ounce.  Volatile  and  essential  oils  are  also 
present. 

Paekes  says,  •'  Adopting  mean's  numbers  ; 
one  pint  (20  oz.)  of  beer  will  contain — 

Alcohol  .         .         .1     ounce. 

Extractive  (dextrin), 

sugai-,  &o.  .         .    1'2     „      (534  grains). 

Free  acid        .         .  25    grains. 

Salts      .         .         .13         „ 

The  following  beer  analyses  are  given  by 
Professor  Wanklyn  : 

Bass's  bottled  bitter  ale  contains  in  100  cubic 
centimetres  : 

5"3    grams  of   alcohol. 

552  „         organic  residue. 

0-36  „         ash. 

A  sample  of  draught  ale,  costing  2d.  per 
pint  in  London,  contained  in  100  cubic  centi- 
metres : 

47    grams  of  alcohol. 

58  „         organic  residue. 

0-32  „        ash. 

A  sample  of'  London  porter  in  100  cubic 
centim^ti'os  contained : 

33    grams  of  alcohol. 

3'45  „       organic  residne. 

030  „       ash. 

"  A  large  nvimber  of  analyses  recently  made 
show  that  in  the  various  classes  of  malt  liquor 
sold  in  London  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
amount  of  alcohol  contents  from  3'87  to  8'41 
per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  by  weight,  these 
two  extremes  corresponding  to  '98  and  2'18 
fluid  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  pint  of 
beer.  The  amount  of  extract  varies  from  2'16 
to  1332  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  from  '73  to 
2-77  ounces  per  pint  of  beer,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  table. 
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Per-centage  of 

Coo. 

vols.,  per  pint. 

Kind  of  Malt  Liquor. 

Spcrific 
Gnmty. 

A 

Oriinnal 
GrHvity 
of  Wort. 

Malt, 

per 

barrel. 

. 

Alcohol. 

Acetic 

A'coliol, 

Eitract 

1 
Acid, 

Acid. 

ft  oz. 

ouQCes. 

grums.  , 

Riirton    alo    (All- 

i 

nopp'g)       . 

lOiO-38 

8-25 

13-32 

•32 

1121^63 

4-50 

2-16 

2-77 

29-12  1 

Hftsii's  barley  wine 

1032-31 

8-41 

11-75 

-23 

1114-78 

4-25 

218 

2-42 

20-77  ' 

Edinburgh  ale 

1006  63 

4-41 

3-58 

•19 

1048-38 

1-77 

1-12 

■72 

16-73  i 

Guinness's  etout    . 

1015-51 

6-81 

6-17 

-24 

1078-06 

2-88 

1^74 

1-25 

21-32  i 

Trnmiin,  Hsnbnry, 

4;  Co.'b  porter      . 

1013'16 

402 

5-12 

-24 

1051-33 

1-90 

1^03 

1-01 

21-27 

Whitbread's  porter 

1014-04 

4-28 

5-15 

•18 

1054-11 

2-00 

109 

103 

15-97 

Honre's  porter 

101299 

4-18 

5-04 

•18 

1052-42 

1-94 

106 

103 

15-95 

Perry's  ale    . 

lOOfi-48 

8-87 

3-65 

•14 

1045-82 

1-69 

0^98 

0-73 

7-97 

"  The  relative  proportions  of  alcohol  nnd  ex- 
tract in  beer  will  also  hare  some  inflneuce  on  its 
fitness  in  a  medical  point  of  view  for  certnin 
persons  j  nnd  in  some  instances  thin  dry  beer, 
that  has  had  the  fermentation  cai-ried  so  far 
ns  to  reduce  the  amount  of  extract  to  a  mini- 
iiiura,  may  be  very  preferable  to  beer  contain- 
ing a  larger  amount  of  extract.  In  this  respect 
some  samples  of  the  Prestonpans'  beer  are  re- 
markable for  the  small  proportion  of  extract 
tlicy  contain. 

"  In  regard  to  the  nutritive  value  of  beer, 
over  and  above  the  stimulant  and  tonic  ac- 
tions due  to  the  alcohol  and  to  the  bitter 
principle  of  the  hop,  it  is  worth  notice  that 
a  pint  of  pule  ali'  contains  from  i  an  ounce 
10  an  ounce  of  solid  extract,  while  mild  and 
old  ale  contain  from  1^  to  2}  ounces  in  the 
pint. 

"  The  amount  of  free  acid  in  British  beer 
appears  to  be  uniformly  larger  than  in  the 
Viennese  and  Bavarian  beer  recently  intro- 
duced here,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  much 
larger.  This  free  acid  Is  represented  in  the 
tflbles  as  acetic  acidj  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  beer  probably  contains  lactic  acid 
or  other  fixed  acids,  together  with  a  substance 
analogous  to  glucic  acid,  which,  according  to 
Graham,  Hoffmann,  and  Reilwood,  appears  to 
be  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  beer  wort, 
as  practised  in  this  country. 

"  There  appears  to  be  great  differences  in  the 
quality  of  beer  sold  by  publicans  at  a  given 
price.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  variation  in  the 
pale  ale  sold  at  fourpence  per  pint  is  from 
408  to  7-10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  from 
:i-22  to  7-53  per  cent,  of  extract ;  in  the  mild 
ale  sold  at  twopence  per  pint  it  is  from  443 
to  5-62  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  from  5'01  to 
5-56  per  cent,  of  extract ;  and  in  old  ale  sold  at 
fourpence  per  pmt  it  is  from  6-20  to  8-31  per 
ci-nt.  of  alcohol,  and  from  4'56  to  62  per  cent, 
of  extract.  These  differences  represent  re- 
spectively 1-68,  -27,  and  -49  bushels  of  malt 
per  barrel  of  beer.  From  the  great  alcoholic 
strength  of  some  kinds  of  old  ale  they  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  « ine  than  of  beer,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  t  his  term.  They  are,  in  fact,  quite 


equal  in  that  respect  to  most  of  the  cheaper 
wine  imported  from  the  Continent,  while  in 
flavour  and  general  character  old  ale,  such  as 
that  brewed  at  Burton-on-Trent  and  in  Scot- 
land, is  far  superior  to  any  wine  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  which  can  be  sold  here  at  a  price 
even  double  that  of  the  best  old  ale.  This  kind 
of  ale,  however,  is  but  rarely  sold  by  publicans." 
— Dr  Paul. 

MateriaU,  Manuf.,  l(c.  See  JIalt,  Hops, 
Bbewins,  &c. 

Purity.  The  leading  characteristics  of  good 
beer  arc  transparency,  a  fine  colour,  an  agree- 
able semi-vinous  flavour,  and  the  property  of 
remaining  for  several  hours  exposed  in  a  glass 
or  cup  without  becoming  'flat'  or  insipid.  If 
the  materials  used  were  good,  if  the  brewing 
was  skilfully  conducted,  if  the  liquor  has  brea 
carefully  stowed  in  perfectly  sweet  casks  or 
vessels,  in  a  suitable  cellar,  for  a  sufficient 
time,  and  has  not  been  tampered  with,  this 
will  almost  always  be  the  case.  Hence  colour, 
transparency,  and  flavour,  and  the  power  of 
resisting  exposure,  are  tests  of  the  purity  and 
quality  of  beer,  which  should  not  be  lightly 
treated.  There  are  none  more  simple  and 
eflectual ;  and,  together  with  a  good  '  palate,' 
and  V,  close  observance  of  its  effects  on  the 
head  and  on  the  stomach,  will  readily  dis- 
tinguish pure  and  wbolfsoxne  beer  from  *  doc- 
tored' and  inferior  liquor.  If,  therefore,  we 
find  a  sample  of  beer  possessing  the  above 
qualities  and  in  good  condition,  and  on  test- 
ing it  for  its  alcohol  and  saccharine  matter, 
find  these  substances  in  such  quantities  as 
fairly  to  represent  the  amount  of  malt  which 
should  have  been  used  in  the  brewing  of  such 
a  liquor,  we  may,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary,  infer  it  to  be  pure ;  because  the  ob- 
ject for  which  adulteration  is  practised — the 
saving  of  malt  and  hops — did  not  exist  in  this 
case.  To  demonstrate  the  purity  of  beer  re- 
quires an  elaborate  and  troublesome  analysis, 
which  can  only  be  performed  by  those  accus- 
tomed to  chemical  operations.  Good  and  pure 
beer  should  contain  nothing  but  what  exists  in 
the  malt,  the  hops,  and  the  water,  from  which 
it  is  brewed,  or  which  is  produced  from  them 
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in  the  processes  of  '  mashing,'  'fermentation,' 
and  '  maturation.' 

Adulteration.  Until  the  year  1862  nothing 
was  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
beer  but  malt  and  hop'i ;  and  the  Act  56  Geo. 
Ill,  cap.  58,  imposes  a  penalty  of  £200  on  any 
"  brewer,  dealer,  or  retailer  of  beer,"  who 
"  shall  receive,  or  have  in  his  possession,  or 
use,  or  mix  with,  or  put  into  any  worts  or  beer 
any  molasses,  honey,  liquovice,  vitriol,  quassia, 
cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  Guinea- 
pepper,  or  opium,  or  any  extract  or  preparation 
of  these  substances,  for,  or  as  a  substitute  for, 
malt  or  hops;"  and  a  further  penalty  of  £500 
on  any  "  druggist,  or  vender  of,  or  dealer  in 
drugs,  or  chemist,  or  other  person  whatever," 
who  shall  "  sell,  send,  or  deliver  to  any  licensed 
brewer,"  &c.,  any  of  the  above  materials.  How- 
ever, by  the  Act  25  Vic,  cap.  22,  s.  20,  so  much 
of  the  above  is  repealed  as  relates  to  hops. 
This  Act  provides  that — 

"  On  and  after  the  16th  Sept.,  1862,  so  much 
of  an  Act  passed  iu  the  56th  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  the  Third,  cap.  58,  and  of  an 
Act  passed  in  the  7th  and  8th  years  of  the  reign 
of  King  George  the  Fourth,  cap.  52,  and  of  any 
other  Act  relating  to  the  revenue  of  e-tcise,  as 
imposes  any  excise  penalty  upon  any  brewer  of, 
pr  dealer  in,  or  retailer  of  beer,  for  receiving 
into,  or  having  in  his  possession,  or  using  or 
mixing  with  any  worts  or  beer,  any  article  for, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  or  as  prohibits  the 
sale  of  any  such  article  to  the  said  persons, 
shall  le,  and  is  hereby  repealed :  provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
constraed  to  extend  to  repeal  any  such  penalty 
or  prohibition  so  far  as  regards  any  article 
which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt, 
notwithstanding  that  it  may  be  also  a  substi- 
tute for  hops." 

Prior  to  this  an  Act  (10  Vic,  c  5)  had  been 
passed  allowing  brewers  to  use  sugar  under 
certain  restrictions. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  a  brewer  may  use 
hops,  quassia,  wormwood,  gentian,  or  any  other 
simple  bitter ;  but  he  is  forbidden  to  use  any 
substitute  for  malt,  such  as  unmalted  grain, 
sugar  in  a  liquid  state,  molasses,  or  any  sub- 
stance which  would  give  pungency  or  intoxi- 
cating properties  to  the  beer,  such  as  cocculus 
indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  tobacco,  &c.  It  is 
a  well-known  and  authenticated  fact,  that  beer 
is  commonly  and  sometimes  dangerously  adul- 
terated. The  cupidity  of  fraudulent  brewers 
and  publicans  frequently  induces  them  to  intro- 
duce other  ingredients  than  malt  and  bitters 
into  their  liquors,  with  a  view  of  giving  them 
a  false  appearance  and  strength.  Thus,  to 
give  pungency — capsicum,  grains  of  paradise, 
ginger,  &c.,  have  been  added  j  to  give  intoxi- 
cating properties — opium,  cocculus  indicus,  to- 
bacco, &c. ;  as  a  substitute  for  malt — molasses, 
treacle,  colouring,  honey,  &e.;  to  impart  a 
false  appearance  of  age — sulphuric  acid,  alum, 
green  vitriol,  glycerin,  mustard,  &c.  j  to  remove 
acidity — pearlash,  soda,  chalk,  &c. ;  and  to  im- 


part a  frothy  head — alum,  foots,  table-salt, 
&c. 

The  publicans  generally  'reduce'  their  strong 
beer  with  water  (which  they  call  'liquor'),  and 
add  treacle,  together  with  a  mixture  of  copperas, 
salt,  and  alum  (termed  '  heading"),  to  make  it 
bear  a  frothy  head.  The  cheap  beer  sold  in 
many  of  the  low  taverns  of  London  is  made  by 
dividing  the  contents  of  two  butts  between 
three  butts,  filling  them  up  with  water,  and 
adding  a  bladder  of  porter-extract  (technically 
termed  '  P.  B.')  to  each.  This  '  P.  E.'  is  a  mix- 
ture of  powdered  cocculus,  Spanish  juice,  cara- 
mel, capsicum,  &c.,  boiled  up  with  treacle  and 
water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  extract,  and 
then  put  into  bullocks'  bladders. 

Exam.,  Tests,  S^c.  The  analysis  of  beer,  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative,  as  already  noticed, 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  We  shall 
therefore  defer  its  consideration  until  we  come 
to  the  article  Poetee,  as  that  description  of 
beer,  on  account  of  its  colour,  is  not  only  the 
one  most  difficult  to  examine,  but  also  the  one 
most  frequently  adulterated.  See  Ale,  Beew- 
iNG,  Hops,  Malt,  Poetee,  &c. 

Beer,  Am'ber.  Syn.  Aubee.  A  liquor, 
formerly  much  drank  in  London,  brewed  from 
a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  amber  malt,  and  1  part 
of  pale  malt,  with  about  6  lbs.  of  hops  to  the 
quarter.  It  was  generally  '  tapped'  within  a 
few  days  after  it  had  done  'working,'  and  was 
chiefly  used  mixed  with  bitters,  or  made  into 
'  PnsL.' 

Beer,  Wheat'en,  VS^heat'-malt  Beer.  See 
Miru. 

*^*  Besides  malt  liquor,  or  beee  properly 
so  called,  a  somewhat  similar  beverage,  though 
of  inferior  quality,  may  be  prepared  from  any 
vegetable  substance  rich  in  starch  and  sugar, 
as  noticed  in  our  article  on  Beewiho.  Certain 
summer  beverages  also  pass  under  the  name ; 
but  in  both  the  cases  referred  to,  the  name  of 
the  characteristic  ingredient,  or  that  of  the 
vegetable  employed,  is  always  conjoined;  as 
in  pea-shell  beer,  potato-beer,  ginger-beer,  &c. 
Examples  of  some  of  these  are  given  below : — 

Beer,  Gin'ger.  Syn.  Ceeetib'ia  (-vizh'-) 
zikgib'ibis,  C.zingibeea'ta*,  C.  ctjm  zikgib'- 
EEE*  (-er-e),  L.  Prep.  1.  Lump-sugar,  1  lb. ; 
good  unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  (well- bruised), 
1  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  f  oz.  (or  tartaric  acid, 
\  oz.;  2  or  3  lemons  (sliced)  ;  boiling  water, 
1  gall. ;  macerate,  with  frequent  stirring,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  until  barely  lukewarm,  then 
add  of  yeast,  li  or  2  oz.  (about  f  rds  of  a  wine- 
glassful),  and  keep  it  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  to  excite  a  brisk  fermentation ;  the  next 
day  rack  or  decant  the  liquor,  and  strain  it 
through  a  jelly-bag  or  flannel ;  allow  it  to 
work  for  another  day,  or  two,  according  to  the 
weather;  then  skim  it,  again  decant  or  strain, 
and  put  it  into  bottles,  the  corks  of  which 
should  be  '  wired'  down. 

2.  Good  white  sugar,  18  to  24  lbs. ;  lemon- 
juice  or  lime-juice,  1  quart ;  finest  Narhonnc 
I  honey,  1  or  2  lbs.;  bruised  Jamaica  ginger,  1} 
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Ih.  ;  pure  soft  wnter  (that  has  been  hoiled, 
and  then  allowed  to  settle),  q.  s.  Boil  the 
Ifinger  in3  galU.  of  the  water  for  h»lf  an  hour; 
then  add  the  augar,  the  juice,  and  the  honey, 
with  sniBcieiit  water  (sec  above)  to  make  the 
whole  mensare  ISigalU.flttA  strain  the  mixture 
as  before.  When  the  liquor  has  become  almost 
cold,  add  the  white  of  1  egg,  nnd  ifl.  oz.  of 
essence  of  lemon,  and  strongly  agitate  the  cask 
or  vessel  for  about  half  an  hour.  After  standing 
3  to  6  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  bottle  it,  and  place  the  bottles  on 
their  sides  in  a  cellar,  just  as  is  done  with 
wine  or  beer.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
about  3  weeks,  and  will  keep  good  for  several 
months.  If  wanted  for  immediate  use,  about 
\  pint  of  yeast  may  be  added,  as  in  formula  1 ; 
but  then  it  will  not  keep  so  well,  or  be  quite 
so  trnnsptirent  and  free  from  deposit.  The 
lemon  juice  and  essenc^e  of  lemon  may  be  re- 
placed, at  will,  by  cream  of  tartar  (in  powder) 
nr  tartaric  ocid,  4  ox, ;  and  lemons  (sliced)  1  j 
to  2  doz. ;  added  with  the  sugar,  iScc. ;  but  the 
original  formula  is  preferiible. — Prod.  ISffalls. 
=  24p  do?.  4-pint  bottles,  or  30  doz.  ordinary 
sized  ones. 

3.  ExTEMroBiNKOUa  !  — a.  Into  each  bottle 
put  concentrated  essence  of  ginger,  1  drop; 
simple  syrup  or  capillaire,  i  oz.  (or  in  lieu  of 
them,  syrup  of  ginger  and  simple  syrup,  of 
each  a  dessert-spoonful) ;  and  fill  with  agrated 
soda-water  at  the  '  bottling  machine,'  in  the 
usual  way.     Very  superior. 

i.  Into  e!\oh  bottle  put  two  or  three  lumps 
of  sugar,  fill  them  to  the  proper  height  with 
pure  water,  thrciw  in  (quickly)  an  effervescing 
ginger-beer  powder,  and  instantly  cork  the 
bottle,  and  secure  the  cork  with  wire. 

Use.  As  a  cooling  nnd  refreshing  drink  in 
warm  weather;  and  as  a  restorative  after 
hard  drink,  fatigue,  &c. 

0J».  The  products  of  all  the  above  for- 
mula;, if  well  managed,  are  excellent ;  those 
of  No.  2,  and  3a.,  of  the  very  finest  description, 
much  stronger  nnd  superior  to  nine  tenths  of 
that  sold  for  the  best  in  the  shops.  They 
nre  often  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  LlMo"- 
NIATED  GiNOKB-BEER,  ImPEBIAI  G.-B.,  &C. 
Cheaper  articles  are  made  by  omitting  some  of 
the  ingredients,  and  particularly  a  portion  of 
the  sugar.  The  ginger-beer  vended  at  Id. 
and  2d.  a  bottle,  with  that  known  as  GlNOEE 
Pop,  Impe"bial  Pop,  <Stc.,  are  generally  made 
with  moist  sugar  (i  to  J  lb.  to  the  gall.),  and 
nurily  flavoured  with  a  little  coarse  ginger. 
Ni).  2,  made  with  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gall. 
m»y  be  kept  2  years,  if  not  bottled  for  six 
months,  and  well-stored ;  and  with  3  lbs.  to  the 
j/all.,  for  4  years,  when  it  forms  a  splendid 
article  (eiNaSB-OHAUPAOXE). 

Beer,  Fine.    Sec,  Beeb  Spbcce. 

Beer,  Spruce.  Syn.  Cebetis'ia  (-vTzV-) 
adi'ktis,  C.  abieti'ita.  C.  abiet'ica*.  L. 
Prep.  1.  Sugar,  1  lb. ;  essence  of  spruce,  i  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  1  gall. ;  mix   well,  anil  when 


nearly  cold,  add  of  yeist  i  a  wine-glissf al ; 
and  the  next  day  btfttle  like  ginger-beer. 

2.  Essence  of  spruce,  i  pint ;  pimento  and 
ginger  (bruised),  of  each  5  oz. ;  hops,  J  lb. ; 
water,  3  galls. ;  boil  the  whole  for  10  minutes, 
then  add  of  moist  sugar,  12  lbs.  (or  good  treacle, 
14  lbs.) ;  warm  water,  11  galls. ;  mix  well,  and, 
when  only  lukewarm,  further  add  of  yeast,  1 
pint ;  after  the  liquid  has  fermented  for  about 
24  hours,  bottle  it. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Diuretic  and  antiscorbutic. 
Regarded  by  some  persons  as  an  agreenble 
'  summer-drink,'  and  often  found  useful  durini; 
long  sea-voyages.  When  made  with  lump- 
sugar  it  is  called  white  spbitce-beeb  ;  when 
with  moist  sugar  or  treacle,  brown  sparcE- 
deeb.  An  inferior  sort  is  made  by  using  lesi 
sugar,  or  more  water.  If  made  with  1^  to  1) 
lb.  of  lump-sugar  per  gall.,  and  without  yeast, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  tliat  described  under 
Ginoeb-beeb  (No.  2),  it  may  be  kept  a 
twelvemonth  or  longer  in  a  moderately  cool  place. 

Beer,  Sugar.  Sgn.  Cebetis'ia  (-vizh'-) 
SAC'CHABI,  L.  From  moist  suiar  (1  to  2  lbs. 
to  the  gall.)  and  a  little  hops ;  as  treacle-licr. 

Beer,  Trea'cle  (tre'kl-).  Si/n.  Cebevis'ia 
PiE'cis  SAC'CHABI,  &c.,  L.  Prep.  1.  Prom 
treacle  or  molasses, }  to  2  Ibi.  per  gall,  (ace  >ril- 
ing  to  the  de-iired  strength) ;  hops,  i  to  }  oz. ; 
yeast,  a  table-spoonful ;  water,  q.  s. ;  treated 
as  below. 

2.  Hops,  li  lb. ;  corianders,  loz.;  capsicum- 
pods  (cut  small),  )  oz. ;  water,  8  galls. ;  boil 
for  10  or  15  minutes,  and  strain  the  '  liquor' 
through  a  coarse  sieve  into  a  barrel  containing 
treacli',2S  lbs. ;  then  throw  back  the  hops,  &c.. 
into  the  copper,  and  reboil  them,  for  10 
minutes,  with  a  second  8  galls,  of  water,  which 
must  be  strained  into  the  barrel,  as  before ; 
next  '  rummage'  the  whole  well  with  a  stout 
stick,  add  of  cold  water  21  galls,  (sufficient  to 
make  the  whole  measure  37  galls/),  and,  after 
again  mixing,  stir  in  J  a  pint  of  good  fresh 
yeast;  lastly,  let  it  remain  for  24  hours  in  a 
moderately  warm  place,  after  which  it  may  be 
put  into  the  cellar,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
'bottled,'  or  'tapped'  on  'draught.'  In  ii 
week  it  will  bo  fit  to  drink.  Very  superior. — 
Prod.  1  barrel,  or  36  gallons.  For  a  stronger 
beer,  36  lbs.,  or  even  i  cmt.,  of  treacle,  may  be 
used.  It  will  then  keep  good  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Obs.  A  wholesome  drink ;  bnt  one  apt  to 
prove  laxative  when  taken  in  large  quantities. 
See  Beewing,  Beeb,  Ginoee,  Fowdebs,  &c. 

BEERS.  (In  pharmacy)  Si/n.  Cebevis'ije 
(-vizh'-e-e)  medica'te,  t.  The  general  nature 
and  preparation  of  these  articles  have  been 
already  noticed.'  They  are  little  employed 
in  this  country.  The  ingredients  should  heso 
proportioned  that  from  i  to  J  a  pint  may 
form  the  proper  dose.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples : — 

Beer,  Antisoorhn'tic.    Sgn.  Cebevis'ia  aw- 
tiscobbu'tioa,  L.  ;  Sapinette',  Fr.     Prep.  1.. 
(P.  Cod.  1839  )     Scurvy-grass  and  buds  of  the; 
*  See  Ales  (Mediated). 
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spnice-fir,  of  each  1  oz. ;  horse-radish  root,  2 
uz.  (all  fresh,  and  braised  "or  sliced) ;  new  ale 
or  beer,  SJ  pints  (say,  i  gall.) ;  macerate  4  days, 
press,  and  strain  for  use. 

2.  (Ph.  Castr.  Unth.  1840.)  Horse-radish 
(fresh),  4  lbs. ;  juniper  berries,  3  lbs. ;  root  of 
calamus  aromaticus  and  buds  of  pimis  abies, 
of  each  1  lb. ;  ginger,  1  oz. ;  syrup  (of  brown 
sugar),  6  lbs. ;  beer,  120  lbs.  (say,  12  galls.)  ; 
macerate  4  days,  or  until  it  ferments,  then 
decant,  strain,  and  add  of  cream  of  tartar,  i 
lb.;  tincture  of  mustard  (flour  of  mustard  2 
oz.,  to  proof  spirit  12  oz.),  5  lbs.  (say,  i  gall.). 
In  scurvy,  &c. 

Beer,  Cincho'na.  Si/n.  A'gue-beee,  Bahk'- 
BEEE ;  Cebetib'ia  ciHCHo'ir.1;,  &c.,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Bruised  cinchona-bark,  1  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
or  brandy,  2  oz. ;  mix  ;  the  next  day  add  of 
new  beer,  1  quart,  and  in  3  days  decant  or 
filter. — Dose,  2  or  3  wine-glassfuls. 

2.  (Mutis.)  Cinchona,  4  02. ;  sugar,  2  lbs.; 
boiling  water,  5  pints ;  when  lukewarm,  fer- 
ment with  a  little  yeast,  as  for  ginger-beer. — 
Dose,  1  or  2  wine-glassfuls. 

3.  (Ph.  Ferrara.)  Bruised  Peruvian  bark, 
li  oz.;  cinnamon,  2  dr.;  nutmeg  (rasped),  7 
dr.;  sugar,  25  oz,;  yeast,  2  oz.;  water,  5 
pints;  mix,  ferment,  decant,  and  strain,  as 
belore.^iJose,  3  or  4  wine-glassfuls.  They 
pre  all  administered  during  the  intermission 
of  ague. 

Beer,  Pipsissewa.  Si/«.  Ceevis'ia  chimaph'- 
ILK,  &c.,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  J.  Parrish.)  Pip- 
i-ifsewa  (chimaphila  timbellafa),  i  lb. ;  water, 
]  gall. ;  boil,  strain,  add  of  sugar,  1  lb. ;  pow- 
dertd  ginger,  i  oz. ;  yeast,  q.  s. ;  and  ferment, 
stiain,  and  bottle,  as  for  ginger-beer.  In 
scrofulous  affections ;  especially  of  the  joints. 
— Dose.  Half  a  tumblerful.  It  is  a  favorite 
remedy  with  some  An]erican  practitioners. 

Beer,  Sarsaparil'la.  St/n.  Lis'bon  bi'et- 
eeee,  Span'ish  Jaeate  ;  Ceeetis'ia  SAE'za;, 
C.  saesapaeil'ije,  Ikeu'scm  s.  paea'ium  pee- 
mentatio'ke,  &(•.,  L.  JPrep.  1.  Compound  ex- 
tract of  sarsaparilla, lJo«. ;  hot  water,  1  pint; 
dissolve,  and  when  cold,  add  of  good  pale  or 
East-India  ale,  7  pints. 

2.  Sarsaparilla  (sliced),  1  lb. ;  guaiacum- 
bark  (bruised  small),  i  lb.;  guaiacum-wood 
(rasped),  and  liquorice  root  (sliced),  of  each  2 
oz. ;  aniseed  (bruised),  IJ  oz, ;  mezereon  root- 
bark,  1  oz. ;  cloves  (cut  small),  i  oz. ;  moist 
sugar,  3 J  lbs.;  hot  water  (not  boiling),  9 
quarts;  mix  in  a  clean  stone  jar,  and  keep  it 
in  a  moderately  warm  room  (shaking  it  twice 
or  thrice  daily)  until  active  fermentation  sets 
in,  then  let  it  repose  for  about  a  week,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

'  Obs.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  other 
preparations  of  sarsaparilla  as  an  alterative  or 
purifier  of  the  blood,  particularly  in  old  affec- 
tions. That  usually  made  has  generally  only 
one  half  the  above  quantity  of  sugar,  for 
which  treacle  is  often  substituted;  but  in 
either  case  it  will  not  keep  well;  whereas, 
with  proper  caution,  the  products  of  the  above 


forraulse  may  be  kept  for  one,  or  even  two 
years.  No  yeast  must  be  used. — Dose.  A  small 
tumblerful  3  or  4  times  a  day,  or  oftener. 

Beer,  Stomach'ic.  %».  Med'icatbd  fuel  ; 
Ceeevis'ia  stomach'ica,  Ii.  Frep.  (Dr 
Quincy.)  Centaury-tops  and  Boman  worm- 
wood, of  each  4  handfuls;  gentian  root 
(bruised),  2  oz. ;  the  yellow  peels  of  6  Seville 
oranges ;  Spanish  angelica-root  and  Winter's 
lard,  of  each  (bruised)  1  oz.;  new  ale,  or  beer, 
3  quarts  (say,  1  gall.) ;  digest  for  a  few  days, 
as  before.  One  or  two  wine-glassfuls  early 
in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  before  a  meal. 

Beer,  Sulphn"ric  Acid.     Syn.    Sulphueic 

LEMONADE;  CeEEVISIA  ACIDI  B0LPHn"EICI, 
C.  ANTicoi'icA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Treacle  beer, 
or  other  weak  mild  beer  or  ale,  to  which  a  little 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1  dr.  to  every  8  or  10 
pints ;  the  whole  being  well  agitated  together, 
and  allowed  a  few  honrs  to  settle. 

2.  Treacle,  14  lbs, ;  bruised  ginger,  i  lb. ; 
coriander,  J  oz. ;  capsicum  and  cloves,  of  each 
i  oz. ;  water,  12J  galls.;  yeast,  1  pint;  pro- 
ceed as  for  ginger-beer,  and  when  the  fer- 
mentation is  nearly  over,  add  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
1 J  oz,  (diluted  with  8  times  its  weight  of  water), 
and  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  IJ  oz,  (dissolved 
in  a  little  water).     It  is  fit  to  drink  in  3  or  4 


Uses,  S(c.  It  is  taken  with  great  benefit  by 
workers  in  lead,  especially  by  those  employed 
in  white  lead  works ;  also  in  cases  of  lead  colic, 
poisoning  by  lead  or  its  salt=,  &c.  A  tumbler- 
ful twice  or  thrice  daily.  It  is  both  harmless 
and  wholesome. 

Beer,  Tar.  Syn.  Ceeetis'ia  pi'ois,  C.  p. 
LiQ'FlDa;,  L.  Prep.  (Duliame!.)  Bran,  2 
pints;  tar,  1  pint;  honey,  i  pint;  water,  6 
pints ;  mix,  and  gently  simmer  together  for  3 
hours ;  when  lukewarm  add  of  yeast,  i  pint ; 
let  it  ferment  for  36  hours,  and  strain.  Pec- 
toral, anti-asthmatic,  anti-phtliisic,  &c. — Dose. 
One  wine-glassful  before  each  meal,  in  bron- 
chial and  chest  diseases,  and  incipient  con- 
sumption.    See  Beees  (In  Pharmacy  ;  above). 

BEES'WING.  The  second  or  pseudo-crust 
so  much  admired  in  port  and  a  few  other 
wines,  and  which  forms  in  them  only  when 
kept  for  some  time  after  the  first  or  true  crust 
has  formed.  It  consists  of  minute,  glittering, 
fioating  particles  or  lamellse  of  tartar,  purer, 
and  freer  from  astringent  matter,  than  that 
deposited  in  the  first  crust.  See  Ceust, 
Wines,  &c. 

BEET  (bete).  Syn.  Be'ta,  L.;  Biet,  D.  ; 
BeTTE,  Fr. ;  BeEIE,  MANaOLD,  M.-EEAUT, 
Ger. ;  BlElOLA,  It.  The  common  name  of 
plants  of  the  genus  'beta,'  and  the  nat.  ord. 
Chenopodeae  (DC).  There  are  said  to  be  only 
two  distinct  species  cultivated — beta  vulgdr'is 
and  b.  horten'sis — each  of  which  occurs  in 
several  varieties ;  those  of  the  first,  and  which 
we  have  chiefly  to  consider,  producing  a  large 
fleshy  root  Ibebt'-boot,man-gold-e.  ;  ea'dix 

BE't^,   L.  ;    BETTEEATB,    Fr. ;     EOTHE    BIJBB, 
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&c.,  Gi-r.),  which  is  l)oth  Bwect  and  succulent ; 
tli')se  of  the  other,  only  succulent  leaves.  The 
varinties  most  ust^ful,  and  now  the  most  exten- 
sively cnltivated  in  England,  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction;  field-beet,  the 
umngold-wurzel  of  the  Germans,  hnving  been 
only  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  agricul- 
turists towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Beet,  Field.    See  Beet,  Htebid  {below). 

Beet,  Hy'brid,  Syn.  Common  beet,  Field'- 

D.  i  Ue'TA  Ht'bBIDA,  B.  TUL(}Aa"lS,  H. ;  L, : 
Bettb  commune,  Betterave  0.,  Racine 
d'abondancb,  R.  db  DlBKTTE,  &c.,  Fr.  j  Man- 
gold, M.-wukzel,  Manqbi-w.,  &c.,  Oer.  A 
Viirii'ty  of  beta  vulgaris  (Lintt.),  and  that  usu- 
ally cultivated  by  English  farmers.  Root  red 
on  the  outside,  white  inside ;  chiefly  grown  as 
winter-food  for  cattle,  being  vastly  superior 
to  turnips.  It  has  been  used  in  Germany  as 
a  substitute  for  bread  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Leaves  dressed  and  eaten  like  spinach. 

Beet,  Bed.  H^n.  Cu'linaby  beet,  Garden 
B.,  Ueet'-badisb,  Beet'-bate,  &c.  ;  Bb'ta 
bu'bba,  B.  vuloa"ei8  b.,  L.  ;  Bettebave, 
&c..  Ft.  ;  RoTHB  EiiBB,  &c.,  Oer.  Root  ten- 
der, well-flavoured,  and  of  a  rich  red  colour 
throughout,  and  hence  much  used  in  salads, 
pickles,  and  cookery;  also  made  into  a  con- 
serve, jam,  or  confection.  The  kinds  most 
esteemed  for  salads  are  the  small  red  and  the 
yellowish-red  varieties  of  Castelnaudari. 

Beet,  Sea,  St/n.  Bb'ta  mabit'ima,  L,  Said 
to  be  the  best  variety  for  dressing  as  spinach. 

Beet,  White,  Syn.  Be'ta  al'ba,  B,  vtTL- 
oa"bi8  a.,  B.  ci'cla,  L.  ;  Bettb  blanche, 
1'oiu£e,  &c.,  Pr.  A  sub-variety  of  the  red 
beet.  Root  white,  and  hence  preferred  for 
making  sugar ;  that  with  a  purple  crown  being 
the  most  esteemed, 

Obt.  The  preceding  varieties  of  beet  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  general  properties. 
They  are  all  antiscorbutic,  detergent,  emol- 
lient, and  nutritious ;  and  their  roots  contain 
about  8j  of  sugar,  which,  by  proper  treatment, 
may  be  obtained  from  them  of  excellent 
quality.  The  grated  root  ia  sometimes  used  to 
Uresa  blisters  and  foul  ulcers.  When  sliced, 
and  dried  in  a  malt-kiln,  a  very  palatable  beer 
may  be  brewed  -  ith  it.  The  leaves  of  each 
variety  are  dressed  and  eaten  like  spinach. 
The  roots,  for  the  table,  after  being  carefully 
washed,  are  dressed  whole — neither  scraped 
nor  cut — and,  according  to  their  size  and  age, 
require  from  1  to  4  hours'  simmering  or  baking. 
They  are  mostly  served  in  slices,  cold,  inter- 
mingled with  other  winter  salad  vegetables. 
See  BsEwiNa,  Cattle,  Saladb,  Sitqab,  &.c. 
(also  ante). 

BEET  ROOT.    See  Beet. 

BEE'TLE  (be'tl).  Sffn.  ScAB'ABf*,  Scae'- 
ABEEt*  (-be) ;  Scaeab^'us,  L.  ;  EsCAEBOT, 
ScAUABEiS,,  Fr. ;  Kafeb,  Gcr. ;  Betel,  Siix. 
In  zoology,  the  common  name  of  an  extensive 
gi-nus  of  insects  (scarabai'us,  Linn.),  of  nu- 
merous species.  It  is  also  popularly  applied 
to  all  coleopterous  insects,  or  such    as    have 


hard  or  shelly  wing-cases,  especially  to  those 
of  a  dark  or  obscure  colour.  The  common 
pests  of  our  kitchens  and  basement  floors 
which  pass  familiarly  under  the  name  of 
beetles,  black  beetles,  or  cockroaches,  belong 
to  the  order  orthoptera,  and  not  to  the  coleop- 
tera  or  beetle  tribe,  as  the  name  implies.  See 
Insects,  &c. 

Black  Beetle;  Domes'tic beetle.  See  Blatta, 
COOKHOACH,  &c. 

BUa'tering  Beetle.    See  Canthabides. 

BELL.  Sgn.  Campa'na,'  Campan'ula,' 
No'la*,'  Tintinnab'ultjm,*  L.  ;  Cloche, 
Clochette,*  Gbelot/  Fr. ;  Glocke,  Schelle, 
&c.,  Ger.;  Bell,  Bella,  Belle,  Sax.  A 
hollow  vessel  or  body,  tisually  of  cast  metal, 
with  a  wide  cnp-like  mouth  expanding  out- 
wards, so  formed  as  to  emit  sound  when  sus- 
pended and  struck  with  a  liaid  substance.  The 
word  is  also  applied,  either  alone  or  in  compo- 
sition, to  substances  having  the  figure  of  a 
bell;  as  bells  (of  flowers),  bell-animal,  b.- 
dower,  b.-glass,  &c. 

Form,  Manuf.,  i[c.  Bells  of  "  the  common 
and  well-known  shape,  with  a  thick  lip  or 
sound-bow,  are  the  most  effective  known  in- 
struments for  producing  a  loud  and  musical 
sound,  such  as  you  want  when  you  erect  a 
large  public  clock,  or  put  up  a  peal  of  church- 
bells,"  "  After  trying  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, at  Messrs  Warner's,  I  am  q  uite  satisfied 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  deviating 
miiterially  from  the  established  proportions  of 
the  best  old  bells."'  This  view  is  borne  out 
by  the  researches  of  the  Government  commis- 
sioners'who  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition,  who 
report,  that  among  the  '  founders  '  of  France 
and  Belgium,  there  are  no  traditions  of  the 
art,  nor  any  discoveries  or  appliances  of  modern 
science,  tending  to  the  improvement  of  bells, 
or  to  provide  efficient  substitutes  for  them; 
nor  is  there  any  known  improvement  on  the 
established  mode  and  usual  material  (bronze 
or  bell-metal)  for  casting  them.  Sir  C. 
Barry,  indeed,  according  to  Mr  Denniton, 
"  seemed  rather  impressed  with  the  merits  of 
cast-steel  bells ;"  but  both  Prof.  Wheatstone 
and  Mr  Denison  difler  from  him  in  opinion. 
Undoubtedly  some  cast-steel  bells,  of  small 
size,  have  been  produced,  capable  of  yielding 
sounds  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  richness ; 
but,  in  most  cases,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
giving  the  peculiar  molecular  condition  to  the 
metal  essential  to  a  high  degree  of  sonorous- 
ness, their  tones  are  comparatively  harsh  and 

1  Appropriately,  a  large  bell  suspended  or  adapted  for 
suspension ;  as  that  of  a  cliurcb,  (tc. 
3  A  smdl  belL 
3  Id. 

*  Id.;  appr.,  one  suspended  as  a  door-bell,  servants* 
bell,  te. 

»  A  liltle  bell,  a  hand-bell. 
«  A  little  round-hell. 

*  Lecture  on  the  'Vorm  of  Bells,'  deliv.  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  by  Mr  B.  Dennison,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
nieiit  intrusted  the  construction  of  the  'great  bells*  for 
the  New  Houses  of  Failiament. 

*  Piol.  Wheatstone  and  Sir  Cliarles  Barry. 
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disagreeable.  Well-annealed  glass  offers  a 
clieaper  and  better  material  than  steel  for 
large  bells  up  to  a  certain  size,  whilst  its  tones 
are  exquisite.  As  the  depth  of  the  tone  of  a 
bell  depends  chiefly  upon  the  dimensions  and 
weight  of  the  sound-bow,  it  appears  likely 
that  by  directing  our  experiments  to  the  in- 
crease of  these,  and  the  diminishing  of  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  in  the  other  parts,  the 
quantity  of  metal  required  to  produce 'large 
bells  might  be  very  greatly  reduced.  The 
sound  of  an  Indian  gong  that  may  be  easily 
held  suspended  by  the  hand  is  always  rich  and 
usually  as  loud  and  deep  as  a  bell  of  ordinary 
construction  which  it  would  take  several  men 
to  lift.  .The  Chinese  often  use  bells  made  of 
porcelain.  Small  hand-bells  for  the  toilet  and 
boudoir  are  often  made  of  silver,  and  then 
yield  tones  which  are  remarkably  soft,  clear, 
and  pleasing.  The  tongue,  clapper,  or  hammer, 
of  bronze  bells  should  be  of  iron  j  and  steel 
bells,  of  bronze.  Glass  -and  porcelain  bells 
require  the  striking  part  of  the  tongue  to  be 
of  box-wood,  the  proper  weight  being  given 
by  a  ball  of  iron  cast  on  the  rod  immediately 
above  it,  and  a  similar  one  screwed  on  the  end 
of  the  rod  immediately  below  it.  In  all  cases 
the  hammer-head,  preferably  globular,  should 
strike  the  bell  near  the  verge,  and  should 
be  free  from  projections  or  asperities. 

The  casting,  &c.,  of  bells  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  other  articles  in  bronze,  of  corre- 
sponding size,  and  particularly  of  cannon.  See 
Bbll-metal,  Beonze,  &c. 

BELL'-METAl.  Syn.  Ms  oampana"eum, 
L. ;  Metal  de  cloche,  Fr.;  Glockengut, 
Glockbkspeise,  Ger.  The  alloy,  usually 
bronze,  of  which  bells,  &c.,  are  made. 

The  composition  of  bell-metal  varies  con- 
siderably, as  may  be  seen  below  : — 

1.  (Standard.)  Copper,  78  parts;  tin,  22 
parts ;'  fused  together  and  cast  in  the  manner 
described  under  Bbonze.  The  most  sonorous 
of  all  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.  It  is  easily 
fusible,  and  has  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  a 
vitreous-conchoidal  and  yellowish-red  fracture. 
According  to  Klaproth,  the  finest-toned  Indian 
gongs  have  this  composition. 

2.  (Founder's  Standard.)  Copper,  77  parts ; 
tin,  21  parts;  antimony,  2  parts."  Slightly 
paler  and  inferior  to  No.  1. 

3.  Copper,  80  parts.;  tin,  20  parts.'  Very 
deep-  toned  and  sonorous.  Used  in  Cliina  and 
India  for  the  larger  gongs,  tam-tams,  &c. 

4.  Copper,  78  to  80  parts ;  tin,  22  to  20 
parts.  Usual  composition  of  Chinese  cymbals, 
tam-tams,  &c. 

5.  Copper  75  (=3)  parts;  tin,  25  (  =  1) 
parts.*     Somewhat  brittle.     In  fracture,  senii- 

1  The  resultina:  alloy  probably  contains  7  Cu  -)-  Sn. 

3  More  antimony,  or  some  other  metal,  is  often  added, 
as  subsequently  noticed ;  but  always  to  the  injury  of  the 
alloy  as  hell-metal. 

^  Equal  to  about  8  Cu  -1-  Sn.  In  some  [fougs  the  pro- 
portion of  till  IS  so  low  as  22,  ol  even  30  parts,  to  100 
parts  ol  copijer. 

*  Nearly  equal  to  6  Cu  +  Sn. 


vitreous  and  bluish-red.  .Used  for  church  and 
other  large  bells. 

6.  Copper,  80  parts ;  tin,  lOi  parts  j  zinc, 
5i  parts ;  lead,  4i  parts.  English  bell-metal, 
according  to  Thomson.  Inferior  to  the  last ; 
the  lead  being  apt  to  form  isolated  drops,  to 
the  injury  of  the  uniformity  of  the  alloy. 

7.  Copper,  68,  parts ;  tin,  32  parts.*  Brittle ; 
fracture  conchoidal  and  ash-grey.  Best  pro- 
portions for  house-bells,  hand-bells,  &c.  j  for 
which,  however,  2  of  copper,  and  1  of  tin,  is 
commonly  substituted  by  the  founders. 

8.  Copper,  72  parts;  tin,  26i  parts;  iron, 
li  part.  Used  by  the  Paris  houses  for  the 
belb  of  small  clocks  or  pendules. 

9.  Capper,  72  parts ;  tin,  26  parts ;  zinc, 
2  parts.  Used,  like  the  last,  for  very  small 
bells. 

10.  Copper,  70  parts ;  tin,  26  parts ;  zinc, 
2  parts.  Used  for  the  bells  of  repeating 
watches. 

11.  Melt  together  copper,  100  parts ;  tin,  25 
parts.  After  being  cast  into  the  required 
object,  it  should  be  made  red  hot,  and  then 
plunged  immediately  into  cold  water  in  order 
to  impart  to  it  the  requisite  degree  of  sonorous- 
ness.    For  cymbals  and  gongs. 

12.  Melt  together  copper,  80  parts;  tin, 
20  parts.  When  cold  it  has  to  be  hammered 
out  with  frequent  annealing. 

13.  Copper,  78  parts ;  tin,  22  parts.  This 
is  superior  to  the  former,  as  it  can  be  rolled 
out.     For  tom-toms  and  gongs. 

14.  Melt  together  copper,  72  parts;  tin, 
26  to  56  parts;  iron,  1'44  part.  Used  in 
making  the  bells  of  pendules  or  ornamental 
Parisian  clocks.   For  cloek-bells. 

Concluding  remarks.  Castings  in  bell-metal 
are  all  more  or  less  brittle  ;  and,  when  recent, 
have  a  colour  varying  frpm  a  dark  ash-grey  to 
greyish-white,  which  is  darkest  in  the  more 
cupreous  varieties,  in  which  it  turns  somewhat 
on  the  yellowish-red  or  bluish-red.  The  larger 
the  proportion  of  copper  in  the  alloy,  the 
deeper  and  graver  the  tone  of  the  bells 
formed  of  it.  The  adJition  of  tin,  iron,  or 
zinc,  causes  them  to  give  out  their  tones 
sharper.  .  Bismuth  and  lead  are  also  often 
added  to  modify  the  tone,  which  each  metal 
affects  differently.  The  addition  of  antimony 
and  bismuth  is  frequently  made  by  the  founder 
to  give  a  more  crystalline  grain  to  the  alloy. 
All  these  additions  are,  however,  prejudicial  to 
the  sonorousness  of  bells,  and  of  very  doubtful 
utility.  Rapid  refrigeration  increases  the  so- 
norousness of  all  these  alloys.  Hence  M. 
D'Arcet  recommends  the  'pieces'  to  be  heated 
to  a  cherry-red  after  they  are  cast,  and  after 
having  been  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water, 
to  be  submitted  to  well-regulated  pressure  by 
skilful  hammering,  until  they  assume  their 
proper  form ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  again 
heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air. 
This  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Chinese 
with  their  gongs,  &c.,  a  casing  of  sheet-iron 
»  Equal  to  about  4  Cu  -I-  Sn. 
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being  employed  byUhrm  to  Bnpport  and  pro- 
tect the  piecea  during  the  exposure  to  heat. 
In  a  general  wny,  however,  belU  are  formed 
Bud  completed  by  nimple  castini;.  This  is 
necessarily  the  ease  with  all  very  large  bells. 
Wheic  the  quality  of  their  tones  is  the  chief 
object  sought  after,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  use  commercially  pure  copper.  The 
presence  of  a  very  little  lead  or  any  similar 
metal  greatly  le-sens  the  sonorousness  of  this 
alloy ;  whilst  that  of  silver  increases  it.  This 
lust  metal  has  been  detected  in  many  old 
chinch  bells  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
their  tones — nrticlei  of  silver  plate  having 
been  rast  into  the  crucibles  of  the  founders,  as 
votive  offerings,  by  the  pious  Christians  cf 
former  ages. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  large  bell  is  eeldom 
uniform  throughout  Its  whole  substance ;  nor 
can  the  sp.  gr.  from  any  given  proportion  of 
its  constituent  metals  be  exactly  calculated 
owing  to  the  many  interfering  circumstances. 
The  nearer  this  uniformity  is  approached,  or 
in  other  words,  chemical  combination  is  com- 
plete, the  more  durable  and  finer  toned  will 
be  the  bell. 

In  general  it  is  found  necessary  to  take 
about  1-lOth  more  metal  than  the  weight  of 
the  intended  bell,  or  bells,  in  order  to  allow 
for  waste  and  scorification  during  the  opera- 
tions of  fusing  and  casting.  See  Bell, 
Bronze,  Coppkb,  &c. 

BELLADOH'HA  (-dSn'-S),  [It.,  Sp.,  Port.; 
Eng.,  L.,  Ger. ;'  B.  P.]  Syn.  Dbad'lt  night'- 
BHASE,  Dwalb;   Bslledamb,  Belladonne, 

&C.,  Vr. ;  TODTLIOHEB  N ACnTSOHATTEN,  TOLl- 
KEKSOHB,    TOLLKBAUT,    WOLrSKIBSOHE,  &C., 

(jer.;  At'bopa  lbtha'lis*,  Sola'num  FUBI- 
o'sria*,  S.  letha'le*,  S.  mania'cum*,  S. 
MELANOCEB'ASUst,  &c.,  L.,  Bot.  var.  Literally, 
fair  Indy ;  in  materia  medico,  botany,  {fc,  the 
usual  name  (adopted  from  the  Itul.)  of  at'ropa 
belladonn'a  (Linn.),  an  indigenous,  poisonous, 
perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  nat.  ord. 
Solano;  (DC);  Solanacea;,  Endl.,  Llnd.).  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  its  drooping, 
purple  blossoms  are  common  ornaments  of  our 
hedges  and  wastes  where  tlie  soil  is  calcareous. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  'insane  root'  of 
Shakespeare.' 

The  parts  of  this  plant  used  in  medicine  and 
pharmacy  are  the  "  fresh  leaves  and  branches 
to  which  they  are  attached;  also  the  leaves 
separate  from  the  branches,  carefully  dried, 
of  alropa  belladonna;  gathered,  when  the 
fruit  has  begun  to  form,  from  wild  or  culti- 
vated plants  in  Britain"  (B.  P.). 

Prop.,  Uiet,  i(c.  Every  part  of  this  plant 
contains  atbo'pia,  and  is  consequently  highly 
poisonous.  Every  part,  excejit  the  berries, 
is  foetid  when  bruised,  and  of  "a  dark  and 
lurid  aspect,  indicative  of  its  deadly  narcotic 
quality,"^     Its  berries,  which  are  of  a  glossy 

'  As  n  borrowed  word. 

•  '  Mucbcili,"  Act  I,  Scene  3. 

'  Pereira,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii,  646, 


violet-black,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry, 
are  sweet-tasted,  and  not  at  all  nauseous. 
Children  and  tired  travellers  and  soldiers, 
allured  by  their  beauty  and  the  absence  of 
disagreeable  flavour,  have  frequently  been  in- 
duced to  eat  them ;  but  in  all  cases  poisoning, 
often  fatal,  has  followed  the  indulgence.' 
Belladonna  is,  however,  in  qualified  hands 
a  safe  and  most  valuable  medicine.  Its  chief 
use  is  as  an  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  sedative, 
and  discutient,  and  particularly  to  diminish 
sensibility  and  allay  pain  and  nervous  irrita- 
tion in  a  variety  of  diseases — neuralgia,  ar- 
thritic and  migratory  rheumatic  pains,  painful 
ulcers,  cancer,  spasmodic  rigidity,  strictures, 
and  contractions  (especially  of  the  bladder 
and  ntcrus),  angina  pectoris,  iritis,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  hooping-cough,  hysteria,  mania,  fevers, 
phthisis,  asthma,  &c.;  also  as  a  prophylactic 
of  scarlet-fevLT,'  hydrophobia,  and  salivation, 
as  a  resolvent  in  enlarged  and  indurated  glands 
(particularly  when  painful),  as  an  agent  to 
produce  dilation  of  the  pupil  during  surgical 
examinations  and  operations,  &a,  &c.  It  is 
employed  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  in  various  forms,  as  is  noticed  under  its 
'  preparations '  elsewhere.  Doae.  Of  the 
powder)  J  to  1  gr.  twice  a  day,  gradually  and 
cautiously  increased  until  dryness  of  the  throat 
or  dilation  of  the  pupil  occurs,  or  the  head  is 
affected. 

jPoi*.,  ^c.  Belladonna  and  its  prcparntiors 
are  poisonous  to  all  animals,  but  very  much 
more  so  to  the  camivora  tlian  to  the  herbivora. 
It  also  acts  as  a  poison  on  vegetables. 

Treatm.  Ant.,  Sec.  These  may  be  the  same 
as  those  employed  in  poisoning  by  aconite, 
atropia,  and  opium.  The  stomach  must  he 
cleared  as  soon  as  possible,  followed  by  active 
purgation.  Unfortunately emeticshave  scarcely 
any  action,  and,  therefore,  must  be  given  in 
large  doses,  assisted  by  tickling  the  fauces,  &c. 
If  copious  vcjmiting  does  not  rapidly  follow, 
the  stomach-pump  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
When  the  poison  has  been  removed  from  the 
stomach,  copious  and  continued  draughts  of 
astringent  vegetable  solutions  (weak  decoction 
of  galls  or  oak-bark,  or  strong  coffee  or  green- 
tea),  should  be  persisted  in  for  some  time ;  fol- 
lowed by  like  draughts  of  water  soared  with 
any  mild  vegetable  acid  (as  vinegar,  lemon- 
juice,  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  itc.  Detec.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  or  vomited  matter 
may  be  searched  for  the  berries,  leaves,  seed, 
or  portions  of  the  root ;  all  of  which  are  easily 
recognisable.  The  usual  physiological  and 
chemical  tests  of  atropia  may  also  be  applied 
to  these  and  to  the  organic  liquids  supposed 

«  One  Iiundved  and  fifty  French  soldiers  were  thus 
poisoned  at  Finia,  near  Dresden.    (Orfiln, '  Toi.  G6n.') 

»  Of  2027  persons  who  took  it,  and  were  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  scarlet  fever,  1948  escaped  Bayle,  'Bibl. 
Thirap.,'  t.  ii.  p.  604.)  Of  ISOO  soldiers  who  took  it  only 
13  became  affected.  (Oppenheim,  'Land.  Med  Gai ,'  vol. 
xiii,  814.)  In  this  country,  however,  except  amoHfr 
honiocopiiths,  it  has  not  found  much  favour  as  a  prophj- 
lactic. 
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to  contain  the  poison  See  AiEAioiD,  Ateopia, 
KxTEACTs,  Ointments,  Tinotdebs,  Veqb- 

TABLE  JciCES,  &c. 

BELLADOMNIHE.  Si/n.  Ateopia,  which 
see. 

BELL'T  (-e).    The  abdomen  (which  see). 

BELTS.  In  their  connection  with  health 
and  disease,  see  Babdagb,  Deess,  Statb,  &c. 

BEMELICTINE'S  HEALING  -  PLASTER 
(Hauber).  35  grammes  of  a  dark  brown 
plaster,  prepared  by  digesting  together  1  part 
litharge  with  2  parts  olive  oil  until  they  be- 
come blaekiBh-brown,  then  adding  4  parts 
yellow  wax,  containing  the  heat  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  pouring  out.     (Wittstein.) 

BEKGAL'  (-gawl').  A  thin  fabric  of  silk 
and  hair  interwoven,  originally  from  Bengal. 

Ben'gal  Light.  A  firework  used  as  signals. 
See  FlEES  (coloured). 

Ben'gal  Stripes.  Cotton  cloth,  woven  with 
coloured  stripes,  orig.  from  Bengal;  gingham. 

BEN'JAMOft*.    Benzoin. 

BEN'ZEHE.    See  Benzol. 

BEN'ZINE  (-zin).     Benzol. 

BEH'ZOATE  (-zo-ate).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  St/n. 
Ben'zoas,  L.  a  salt  in  which  one  atom  of 
benzoic  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal  or  other 
basic  radical.  The  henzoates  may,  in  general, 
be  easily  prepared  by  either  neutralising  the 
acid  with  the  base,  or  by  double  decomposition. 
Most  of  them  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallisable.  Those  of  the  alkalies  and 
ammonia  are  very  soluble,  and  rather  difficult 
to  crystallise.  See  Benzoic  Acid  and  the 
respective  bases. 

BEN'ZOEIIE*.    See  Tuluole. 

BENZOIC  ACID  (-zo'-ik).  HC.H5O2)  Stfn. 
Flowees  oe  benzoin';   Hy'deated   ben'- 

ZOyL;  ACIDUM  BENZO'lCUM  (B.P.) ;  AoiDE 
BENZOlQUE,   FlEUES    BE    BEJfJOlN,    &C.,    Fr. ; 

Bexzoesauee,  &c.,  Ger.  A  substance  which 
is  commonly  stated  to  he  the  characteristic 
constituent  of  the  two  balsams.  Pure  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  suffers  gradual  conversion  into 
this  acid  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Prep.  The  acid  of  commerce  is  principally 
obtained  from  gum-benzoin,  either  by  sublima- 
tion (dry  way),  or  by  dissolving  it  out  by  means 
of  an  alkali,  or  an  alkaline  earth  in  the  form 
of  a  salt  (moist  way) ;  but  chiefly  by  the  first 
method. 

1.  By  sumiMATiON; — 

a.  Good  benzoin,  crushed  small  or  in  the 
state  of  coarse  powder,  is  placed  in  a  cylindri- 
cal iron  pot  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  from  8  to 
9  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  of 
from  1  to  2  inches  deep.  The  open  end  of 
the  pot  is  next  covered  with  a  sheet  of  soft 
and  loose  blotting-paper,'  which  is  attached  to 
the  rim  with  paste.  A  cone,  cap,  or  cylinder 
formed  of  strong  thick  paper  (cartridge  paper), 
open  at  its  lower  end,  is  then  placed  over  the 
top  of  the  pot,  including  the  blotting-paper; 

1  Fell— Liebig. 


and  this  is  also  attached  with  paste  and 
string.  The  apparatus,  thus  prepared,  is  then 
placed  on  asandbath,' 


and  exposed  for  4  to 
6  hours  to  a  gentle  and 
uniform  heat.  It  is 
next  removed  from 
the  sand  bath,  and, 
when  it  has  suffi- 
ciently cooled,  in- 
verted, and  the  string 
detached,  when  crys- 
tals of  benzoic  acid  are  found  in  the  paper  cone. 
If,  owing  to  want  of  care  in  manipulating,  the 
product  is  either  coloured  or  empyreumatic,  it 
must  be  enveloped  in  several  folds  of  bibulous 
piiper,  then  submitted  to  powerful  pressure, 
and  afterwards  resublimed.  The  simple  form 
of  apparatus  figured  in  the  engraving  answers 
well  on  the  small  scale,  and  is  that  recom- 
mended  by  Dr  Mohr. 

b.  (Ph.  D.  1850.)  The  subliming  pot  is 
ordered  to  be  of  sheet-iron.  It  is  to  be  fitted 
into  a  circular  hole  in  a  sheet  of  pasteboard, 
and  a  collar  of  tow  interposed  between  it  and 
the  flange,  so  as  to  produce  a  nearly  air-tight 
junction.  The  paper  receiver  or  cap  is  to  be 
cylindrical,  open  at  one  end  and  about  18 
inches  high,  with  a  diameter  at  least  twice  that 
of  the  pot ;  and  it  is  to  be  secured  in  an  in- 
verted position  on  the  pasteboard,  and  fast- 
ened to  it  by  slips  of  paper  and  flour-paste.  A 
couple  of  inches  of  the  pot  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  corresponding  hole  in  a  plate  of 
sheet-tin,  which  is  to  he  kept  from  contact 
with  the  pasteboard  by  the  interposition  of  a 
few  corks;  and  a  heat'  only  just  sufficient  to 
melt  the  benzoin  is  to  be  applied  for  at  least 
six  hours. 

c.  (Process  adopted  at  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
London.)  The  best  gum-benzoin  is  put  into 
an  iron  pot,  set  in  brickwork  over  a  suitable 
small  fire-place  (or  flue),^  and  communicating 
by  a  conical  metal  neck,  with  a  wooden  box 
(technically  termed  a '  house ')  lined  with  white 
blotting-paper,  as  a  receiver  for  the  flowers. 
A  piece  of  fine  muslin,  or  of  bibulous  paper,  is 
interposed  between  the  top  of  the  subliming- 
pot  and  the  receiver,  to  prevent  the  sublimate 
falling  back  into  the  former.  The  sublimation 
is  conducted  rather  rapidly,  and  the  acid  con- 
denses in  beautiful  white,  soft,  flexible  crystals, 
which  are  at  once  ready  for  the  market.  When 
the  process  is  conducted  more  slowly,  the  pro- 
duct is  proportionately  scaly. 

Obs.  Goood  samples  of  benzoin  yield  from  10 
to  124,  or  even  12 JJ,  of  '  flowers '  or  '  acid  of 
the  first  sublimation.'  This,  after  being  pressed 
in  blotting-paper  and  again  sublimed,  gives 
Si  to  10§  of  nearly  pure  benzoic  acid.  The 
loss  arising  from  a  second  sublimation  is  thus 

*  On  an  iron  plate  on  which  sand  has  been  spread— 
Ph.  Dor. 

8  That  of  a  gas-Aame  is  recommended.  A  ring  0:  very 
small  gas-jets  answers  better 

*  A.  pan  with  a  steam-jacket  answers  well,  and  is  very 
manageuble. 
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so  great  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  its  iiocessity. 
2.  In  the  moist  WAT  :— 
c*.  (Ph.  D.  1826;  Scheele's  Process.)  Equal 
purts  of  benzoin  and  hydrate  of  lime,  in  fine 
powder,  are  intimately  mixed  together  and 
boiled  for  about  an  hour,  with  40  parts  iif 
water ;  tile  liqnor,  after  filtration,  is  evaporated 
t<>  ^th,  und  the  lime  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  benzoic  acid  crystallised  out 
ns  the  liquor  cools,  and  is  then  either  washed 
with  very  cold  water,  and  dried  by  a  gentle 
heut,  or  it  is  dried  and  sublimed  in  the  manner 
already  explained.  The  product  of  the  subli- 
mKtinii  is  extremely  .white  and  pure. 

04*.  An  economical  and  productive  process ; 
but,  to  ensure  success,  tt  perfect  mixture  of  the 
dry  ingredients  must  be  first  made ;  as  other- 
wise the  benzoin  runs  into  a  solid  mass  in  the 
liDiling  water,  and  the  operation  fails.  Prod. 
"  1  lb.  of  (gum)  benjamin  yields  1  oz.  6  dr.  2 
scr.  nf  flowers."     (Gray.)' 

b.  Process  of  Stoltzo.)  The  benzoin  is  dis- 
solved in  3  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  the  so- 
lution introduced  into  a  retort,  and  a  solntion 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  wealc  spirit-and-water, 
is  gradually  added,  until  all  the  free  aciil  pre- 
sent is  neutralised ;  water,  equal  to  about  twice 
the  weight  of  the  benzoin  employed,  is  next 
poured  in,  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  distilla- 
tion. The  floating  rosin  is  now  sltimmeil  off 
the  residual  liquid  and  washed  with  u  little 
water,  and  the  washings  added  to  tlic  contents 
of  the  retort,  which  will  deposit  crystals  of 
henzoate  of  soda  on  cooling,  and  more  by 
.sub^equent  evaporation.  From  this  salt  the 
licnzoic  acid  is  obtained  by  saturating  the  al- 
Icnli  with  an  acid  (as  the  hydrochloric),  and  by 
subsequent  sublimation  of  the  crude  precipi- 
tated crystals. 

3.  Other  Methods  :— 

a.  Ordinary  hippuric  acid  is  very  gently 
boiled,  for  about  15  minutes,  in  nitric  acid' 
(sp.  gr.  1°42) ;  water  is  then  added,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallise.  The 
crystals  arc  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
a  little  very  cold  water,  dried  by  pressure  in 
bibulous  paper,  and  lastly,  purified  by  subliT 
uiation,  as  before. 

i.  From  the  urine  of  horses,  cows,  and  other 
graminivorous  animals,  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
by  which  hippuric  acitl  is  obtained,  only  allow- 
ing the  urine  to  acquire  a  slight  degree  of 
putridity  before  evaporation,  which  last  should 
be  effected  by  a  heat  slightly  under  that  of 
ebullition.  The  crude  acid  thus  obtained  is 
purified  as  previously  directed. 

Obs.  Largo  quantities  of  benzoic  acid  are 
said  to  be  obtained  in  this  way  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  but,  owing  to  the  process  being  clum- 
sily conducted,  it  is  generally  of  inferior 
ijuality.and  hence  unsaleable.  It  may,  how- 
'  A.  qimiility  which,  in  our  owu  experiments,  we  were 
never  able  to  obtain. 

'  Hydrochloric  acid  as  well  as  eulphnric  acid  also  cou- 
rert  hippuric  acid  ioto  benzoic  acid  ;  aa  does  likewiae  a 
lufflcieut  degree  of  lieut.     See  HlFFUBIC  ACID. 


ever,  by  skilful  purification,  be  rendered  quite 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  gum  benzoin.^ 

Prop.  When  obtained  by  sublimation  ben- 
zoic acid  forms  soft,  light,  feathery,  white, 
flexible  crystals,  which  are  transparent  or  sem- 
transparent,  with  more  or  less  of  a  mother-of- 
pearl  lustre;  when  by  alowly  cooling  its 
aqueous  solution,  or  by  precipitation  from  a 
solntion  of  a  benzoate,  it  forms  either  thin  plates 
or  scales,  or  a  dazzling  white  crystalline  pow- 
der. It  is  inodorous  when  cold,'  but  acquires 
a  faint  balsamic  odour  when  gently  warmed ; 
fuses  at  about  212'  Fahr.,  and  bei^ins  to  sub- 
lime freely  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  it, 
but  does  not  boil  until  heated  to  about  460' ; 
burns  with  a  bright  yellow  flame;  is  very  so- 
luble in  alcohol,  dissolves  in  about  200  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  about  25  parts  of  bailing 
water;  resists  the  action  of  ordinary  nitric 
acid  even  when  boiling;  and  forms  salts  (bbn'- 
zoATEs)  with  the  bases.  Sp.  gr.  0'667.  Its 
vapour,  which  is  very  suffocjiting  and  irritat- 
ing, has  a  density  of  1 27.  Added  tu  fat  and 
fatty  sub^ances  it  either  prevents,  or  greatly 
retards,  the  accession  of  roucidity. 

Test,  dj'o.  It  may  be  recognised — 1.  By  its 
physical  properties  (appearance,  fusibility,  vo- 
latility, odour,  &c.)  already  enumerated  : — 2. 
By  its  ready  solubility  in  solutions  of  the 
alkalies;  and  by  being  precipitated  from  these 
solutions,  on  the  addition  of  one  of  the  stronger 
acids,  under  the  form  of  a  dazzling  white  pow- 
der, which  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  : — 3.  By  its  neutral  salts  with  the  alka- 
lies, or  its  neutral  solution  in  an  alkali,  giving 
a  bulky,  flesh-coloured  precipitate  with  per- 
chlorlde  of  iron,  which  is  insoluble  in  water : — 
4.  By  its  solntion  not  being  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead  until  after  neutralisation  with 
a  fixed  alkali,  when  the  acetate  produces  a 
white,  flocculent  precipitate : — 5.  By  a  mixture 
of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium,  neither  disturbing  a  solution  of  the 
free  acid,  nor  that  of  one  of  its  salts  with  the 
alkalies. 

It  is  chemically  distinguished  from  cinnamic 
acid  by  not  yielding  essential  oil  of  almonds 
when  it  is  distilled  with  oxidising  agents,  as 
chromic  acid  or  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  from  suc- 
cinic acid,  by  its  dilferent  deportment  with 
sesquichloride  of  iron  ( Test  3,  anti),  and  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol,  aminonia.and  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium  (T.  5,  ante). 

Esiim.~l.  By  weighing  it  as  benzoic  acid, 
obtained  either  by  precipitation,  or  by  very 
careful  sdblimation  in  a  glass  apparatus : — 2. 
By  neutralising  its  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solu- 
tion, by  the  usual  method  of  acidimetry : — 3. 
By  precipitating  its  neutral  solution  with 
acetate  of  lead,  or  with  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
and  weighing  the  carefully  washed  and  dried 

3  "  A  manufactory  of  sal-ammoniac,  near  Magdebargh, 
wliich  uses  urine,  is  able  to  supply  flowers  of  benjamin  by 
the  cwt."    (Gray.) 

*  That  of  the  shops  usually  BDiells  slightly  of  benzoin, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  volatile  oil. 
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precipitate  either  as  benzoate  of  lead,  or  as 
ferric  benzoate. 

Pur.,  S(c.  White  crystalline  silky  plates  and 
needles,  have  an  aromatic  odour.  Solubility 
in  cold  water,  1  in  300 ;  in  boiling  water,  1  in 
12 ;  in  spirit,  1  in  4.  Also  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalies  and  lime.  Borax  considerably  increases 
its  solubility  in  water ;  1  of  benzoic  acid  and 
1  of  borax  are  soluble  in  100  of  water.  It 
sublimes  without  residue  when  heated.  It  is 
sometimes  met  with  adulterated  with  hippuric 
acid,  which  may  be  easily  detected  by  its 
altered  form,  by  its  diminishing  solubility  in 
cold  water,  and  by  its  exhaling  an  odour  of 
tonquin-beans,  and  afterwards  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  when  sublimed.  The  presence  of  succinic 
acid  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  greatly 
increased  solubility  in  cold  water;  that  of 
sugar,  not  only  by  its  increased  solubility,  and 
partial  volatility,  but  also  by  the  odour  of 
caramel  being  evolved  on  the  application  of 
sufficient  heat,  and  the  residuum  being  black 
and  carbonaceous;  that  of  camphor,  by  Its 
peculiar  odour  when  gently  heated.  Sper- 
maceti, specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  is 
also  an  occasional  adulterant,  easily  detected 
by  its  insolubility  and  other  well-known  pro- 
perties. All  these  substances  either  destroy  or 
lack  the  proper  crystalline  form  of  benzoic 
acid,  which  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  its 
purity.    Thej  also  greatly  increase  its  sp.  gr. 

XJses,  Sfc.  Its  chief  use  in  'medicine  is  as  a 
stimulant  and  expectorant.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor  (pare- 
goric elixir)  of  the  pharmacopoeia. — Dose,  10 
to  30  gi'.,  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  ammonia  or  potassa ;  in  old  coughs,  &c. 

BENZOIC  AL'COHOL.  A  peculiar  oily  fluid, 
discovered  by  M.  Cannizzaro,  and  obtained  by 
the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa 
on  pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

BEHZOIM',  B.  P.  (zoyn';  zO'-in).  Syn. 
Gum-benzoin*!,  BEH'jAMiNf*,  Guu-B.t*; 
Benzoi'nuji,  L.,  B.  p.  ;  Benjoin,  T?r. ;  Ben- 
ZOE,  Ger.  The  balsamic  resin  exuded  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  the  styrax  ben- 
zoin, a  native  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Laos, 
and  Siam.  Several  varieties  of  benzoin  are  in 
the  market;  two  only,  however,  are  chiefly 
used  in  medicine,  one  in  agglutinated  masses, 
the  other  (from  Siam),  in  tears,  being  the 
purer  and  having  the  stronger  odour. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Odour  agreeable,  and  somewhat 
like  that  of  vanilla,  bat  more  balsamic;  frac- 
ture conchoidal;  lustre  greasy;  sp.  gr.  1'063 
to  1-092.  It  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat  and  ex- 
hales white  fumes,  which,  on  condensation,  are 
found  to  be  benzoic  acid  contaminated  with  a 
little  volatile  oil.  Alcohol  dissolves  the  hirger 
portion  of  it,  ether  much  less,  and  the  volatile 
and  fixed  oils  only  a  little.  It  contains  from  9 J 
to  18,  or  (occasionally)  nearly  20f,  of  benzoic 
acid,  according  to  the  quality.  It  burns  with  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  resin  and  its  alcoholic 
solution  strike  a  bright  red  colour  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  a  green  colour  with  chloride  of  iron. 


Benzoin  has  occasionally  been  sold  by  frau- 
dulent dealers  after  its  benzoic  acid  has  been 
removed  by  the  wet  method.  When  the  gum 
has  been  thus  treated  it  will  not  show  the 
agglutinated  tears,  upon  fracture,  which  com- 
monly distinguishes  it  when  intact. 

Uses,  ^0.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  perfu- 
mei-y,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  incense,  fumi- 
gating pastilles,  &c. ;  also  in  court-plaster,  in 
certain  cosmetics,  and  to  scent  the  varnish 
used  for  snuff-boxes,  walking-sticks,  &c.  As 
a  medicine,  its  general  effects  resemble  those 
of  the  other  true  balsams,  and  of  benzoic  acid. 
— Dose,  5  or  6  to  20,  or  even  30  gr.,  in  pow- 
der, and  usually  in  combination  with  some 
other  remedy;  chiefly  in  chronic  pulmonary 
and  bronchial  aflections,  when  occurring  in 
torpid  habits,  and  unaccompanied  by  inflam- 
matory symptoms  or  gastric  irritation.  Also 
as  a  fumigation  in  the  same  diseases,  hooping- 
cough,  &c.  Like  benzoic  acid,  it  is  used  to 
prevent  rancidity  in  ointments,  pomades,  and 
other  fatty  preparations. 

BENZOINUM.    See  Benzoin. 

BEN'ZOL  (-zole).  CjHj.  [benz{omyoleum.'\ 
Syn.    Bek'zene*,  Bbn'zTne,  Ben'zolb*,  Ht- 

DEIdE   of  PHE'n* L*,  PsE'NEt,  &C. ;    BeNZO'- 

LEiTM,  L.;  Benzine,  Fr.;  Benzol,  Ger.  A 
peculiar  ethereal  hydrocarbon  discovered,  by 
Faradny,  among  the  prodncts  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  whale  oil  and  other  organic 
substances  (a.b.  1825) ;  and  subsequently 
shown,  by  Mitscherlich,  to  form  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  distillate  procured  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  a,  mixture  of  benzoic  acid 
and  hydrate  of  lime.  In  1849,  Mr  C.  B.  Mans- 
field' discovered  its  presence  in  coal-tar  naph- 
tha, from  which  the.  benzol  of  commerce  is 
now  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  obtained. 

Prep.  1.  PuEE : — a.  A  mixture  of  benzoic 
acid,  1  part;  fresh- slaked  lime,  3  parts;  is 
submitted,  in  a  coated  glass  or  earthenware 
retort,  to  a  heat  slowly  raised  to  redness ;  the 
oily  portion  of  the  resulting  distillate  is  then  se- 
parated from  the  water,  and  carefully  rectified, 
with  the  proper  precautions,  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  190°  Fahr.  The  product  is 
usually  stated  to  be  pure  benzol ;  but  to  ensure 
this  it  may  be  submitted  to  one  refrigei'ation 
and  rectification,  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
temperature  noticed  below. 

J.  From  good  commercial  benzol,  agitated 
with  l-4th  or  l-5th  of  its  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  repose  and 
decautation,  rectified  at  a  temperature  under 
195°  Fahr.;  the  resulting  distillate  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  below^  32°  Fahr.,  and  the 
mass  of  crystals  that  form  are  thrown  on  a 
funnel,  kept  at  the  same  temperature,  to  drain, 
after  which  they  are  pressed  between  folds  of 

*  This  unfortunate  chemist  lost  his  life  (Feb.  25, 1855), 
in  consequence  of  being  severely  burned  whilst  experi- 
meiitiug  on  benzol. 

*  Preferably  considerably  below.  If  the  distillate  be 
not  rich  in  benzol,  a  temperature  so  low  as  8  or  10°,  or 
even  4-5°  Fahr,  may  be  necessaiy  or,  at  all  eventB,  ad- 
vautugeous. 
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bibulous  paper,'  and  then  alloH-ed  to  liquefy 
by  (imple  exposure,  in  a  close  vessel,  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
product,  afV'r  rectification  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  190,°  is  nearly  pure  benzol.  It 
may  be  rendered  absolutely  pure  by  repeating 
the  refrigeration  a  second  and  a  third  time,  fol- 
lowed by  u  final  rectification  at  180-185°  Fahr. 

2.  Commercial  :  —  By  submitting  light  coal- 
tar  naphtha  to  distillation,  either  at  once,  or 
after  it  has  been  agitated  with  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  decanted,  care  being  taken  that  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  200°  Fahr. 

A  drawing  and  description  of  the  apparatus 
invented  by  Mnnxfieid  for  the  preparntiou  of 
benzol  from  coal-tar  naphtha  is  given  below. 


A  is  the  sLill  placed  on  a  furnace  Kj  C  is  filled 


with  cold  water.  As  eoon  as  the  oil  in  the 
still  boils,  the  vapours  are  condensed  in  B, 
and  flow  back  into  A;  this  continues  until 
the  water  in  C  has  been  heated  to  a  certain 
temperature,  when  the  vapours  are  condensed 
in  the  cooler  D,  the  liquid  flowing  at  n  into 
the  carboy  S.  As  soon  as  the  water  in  C 
begins  to  boil,  all  the  substances  contained  in 
the  coal-tar  naphtha  and  volatile  at  212°  Fahr. 
are  condensed  and  collected  in  S.  A  very  pure 
benzol  is  obtained  by  this  apparatus.  By 
opening  the  tap  m,  the  hydrocarbons  which 
boil  over  212°  Fahr.  can  be  rectified.  The 
stopcock  t  is  used  for  opening  the  still. 

In  the  benzol  works  the  apparatus  shown 
below  is  employed. 

A  is  the  still,  B  the  condenser,  C  a  water- 
tank.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation 
the  water  in  C  is  heated  by  means  of  the 
steam-pipe  D  which  communicates  with  the 
8t«Bm  boiler.  The  tube  O  is  attached  to  the 
sttU ;  i  is  a  contrivance  for  filling,  i  for  empty- 
ing! it.  The  condensed  water  is  carried  off  by 
mpus  of  H.  By  freezing  benzol  and  press- 
in|f  the  solid  substance  obtained,  it  may  be 
rendered  quite  pure. 

Prop.  Pure  benzol  is  a  clear,  colourless,  very 
mobile  liquid,  having  a  strong,  characteristic, 
and  i-atlier  agreeable  ethereal  odour.  It  is 
neutral  to  test-paper;  exceedingly  volatile  at 
all  temperatures ;  insoluble  in  water ;  miscible 
with  alcohol  and  with  ether;  highly  inflam- 
mable ;  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  emitting 
clouds  of  smoke,  which  rapidly  condense  and 
tall  as  a  shower  of  fine  sooty,  carbonaceous 
matter;  boils  at  176°  Fahr.  j=  solidifies,  at  32°,  to 


^  Filtration  under  pressure  is  thought  by  some  chemists 
to  be  prcferalilc.  For  this  purpose  a  'Beart's  CotTee-pot' 
(or  B  siti'ilarly  constructed  apparatus),  was  orteii  employed 
by  MausAeld,  and  is  Tccommeiided  by  Prof.  Muspratt. 


■  Fownes,  Manslidd,  Muspratt,  and  others;  186" — 
Mitscherlich  187°— Mr.  C.  G.Williams  (in  Ure's  'Diet 
of  A.  M  ,  &  M.,'  6th  ed.).    See  Ifott  1,  p.  S88). 
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a  snowy  nbite  camphor-like  inass,  orwhen  very 
slowly  refrigerated,  to  beautiful  transparent 
cruciform  leaflets,  which  aggregate  together 
into  forms  resembling  fern-fronds;  remelts  at 
40-1°  Fahr.;  and  when  solidifies  burns,  like  cam- 
phor, without  previous  fusion.  Sp.  gr.  -850;' 
sp.  gr.  of  vapour,  2-770.''  It  is  unaffected 
by  the  ordinary  hydrated  acids,  and  has  no 
action  on  the  alkaline  metals.  Highly  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  readily  dissolves  it,  and 
from  this  solution  nitrobenzol  is  precipitated 
on  the  addition  of  water.  Its  vapour  is  dan- 
gerously inflammable,  and,  when  mixed  with 
the  air,  is  highly  explosive.  Its  solvent  power 
extends  over  a  numerous  list  of  substances. 
Commercial  benzol  has  a  less  agreeable  odour, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  slight  colour,  with 
other  modifications  of  the  properties  just  enu- 
merated, depending  on  the  relative  amount  of 
impurities  contained  in  it. 

Pur. — 1.  It  should  be  colourless,  without 
action  on  either  litmus  or  turmeric  paper,  and 
have  the  boiling-point,  sp.  gr.,*  &c.  already 
indicated : — 2.  A  few  drops  thrown  on  a  slip 
of  glass  or  a  piece  of  white  paper  should 
rapidly  and  entirely  evaporate  by  simple  expo- 
sure to  the  air  without  leaving  a  stain  behind, 
or  evolving  any  disagreeable  or  foreign  odour : 
— 3.  Agitation  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
should  not  discolour  it : — 4.  It  should  not  per- 
ceptibly lose  weight  or  volume  by  agitation 
with  a  little  cold  water. 

Detec. — 1.  From  the  physiciil  and  other 
properties  already  enumerated: — 2.  By  con- 
verting it  into  aniline  and  then  testing  it  ac- 
cordingly. For  this  purpose  a  little  of  it  is 
dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  the 
nitrobenzol  thus  formed  is  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  water.  The  fluid  is  then  agitated 
with  ether,  to  dissolve  out  the  nitrobenzol, 
and  the  resulting  ethereal  solution  is  mixed 
with  sm  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  little  granulated  zinc  at  once 
added.  Hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  by  its  action 
the  nitro-compound  is  converted  into  aniline. 
The  liquid  is  next  alkalised  with  potassa  in 
excess,  and  the  alkaline  fluid  agitated  with 
ether.  The  ethereal  solution,  on  evaporation, 
leaves  a  residue  (aniline),  which,  after  the 
addition  of  a  little  water,  may  be  tested  with 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
when  a  characteristic  purple  colour  will  be  de- 
veloped, provided  the  original  liquor  was  ben- 
zole, or  contained  it.  In  this  way  very  minute 
traces  of  benzol  may  be  detected. 

1  Williams,  Ure,  Muspratt;  '885— FowTies,  Mitsclierlicli. 
The  different  Bp.  ^r.  and  1joilitig:-puinta  assigned  to  ben- 
zol, by  authors,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  aamples 
of  dilferent  degrees  of  purity  having  probably  been  ex- 
annned.  The  numbers  given  in  the  text  are  those  not) 
usually  adopted ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
they  are  definitely  settled.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it 
not  unlikely  that  further  investigations  may  show  that 
the  apparently  greater  levity  of  the  benzole  obtained  from 
naphtha  mav  arise  from  the  presence  of  some  other  hydro- 
carbon wliich  has  hitherto  escaped  detectiou. 

!>  Theoretically,  3738. 

'  If  it  has  a  less  sp.  gr.  than  -850,  it  is  probably  adul- 


Uses,  ifc.  In  its  impure  or  commercial 
form,  chiefly  as  a  solvent  for  gutta  percha  and 
india-rubber;  but  it  leaves  the  first  in  ii 
spongy,  friable  state,  and  the  latter  glutinous 
or  sticky,  unless  heat  is  applied  to  it  for  some 
time ;  also  as  a  solvent  in  the  manufacture  of 
varnishes,  as  a  diluent  in  lieu  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, for  oil-paints,  as  a  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  light,  &c.,  &c.  In  the 
pure  or  nearly  pure  form  it  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  laboratory  and  in  chemical  ana- 
lysis as  a  solvent  of  many  resins,*  mastic,  wax, 
camphor,  fat,  the  fixed  and  essential  oUs,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  iodine,  severa,l  of  the  alka- 
loids,* &c.,  &c.  Under  the  name  of  BEirziirE 
and  BENZIHE-COLLAS  it  has  been  recently  ex- 
tensively vended  for  the  removal  of  spots  of 
grease,  paint,  &c.,  from  woven  fabrics,  which 
it  does  most  readily  and  completely,  without 
detriment  to  the  material.  As  a  source  of 
artificial  light  it  has  been  the  subject  of  innu- 
merable applications  and  patents.  It  may  be 
burned  in  a  '  wickless '  lamp,  provided  a  proper 
cap-burner  be  employed.  Alcohol  or  pyroxilic 
spirit  containing  l-3rd,  or  even  l-4th  of  it, 
burns  with  a  rich  white  fiame.  Air  driven 
through  it  becomes  sufBciently  inflammable  to 
serve  as  illuminating  gas;  whilst  ordinary 
coal-gas  by  merely  passing  over  it  yields  a 
flame  of  greatly  increased  brilliancy;  but  in 
all  these  applications  the  greatest  possible  care 
is  necessary  to  prevent  accidents.^  See  Naph- 
tha fCoal-tar). 

Benzol,  Nitrate  of.    See  Niteo-Benzol. 

BENZOLINE.  A  product  of  the  fractional 
distillation  of  American  rock  oil.  If  used  for 
burning  purposes,  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  use  a  sponge  lamp,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  benzoline  vapour  (which  is  extremely  in- 
flammable) being  well  diluted  with  air  when 
burnt. 

BENZOYL.  OyHjO.  The  radical  of  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  compounds,  of  which  the  hy- 
dride, C7H5OH  (essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds), 
and  benzoic  acid,  HC^HgOj  are  the  most  im- 
portant members. 

Benzoyl,  Hy'dride  of.  C^HjOH.  Syn.  Essence 

OP  BITTER  ALMONDS,  ESSENTIAL  OIL  OP  BITTEE 

ALMONDS,  Volatile  oil  op  mtteb  almonds. 

teraled  with  the  naphtha  obtained  from  the  Torbane- 
hiU  mineral  or  Boghead-coal,  of  wliich  the  sp.  gr.  is  only 
•760. 

*  Anime  and  copal  are  scarcely  affected  by  it  in  the 
fluid  state,  but  readily  dissolve  in  its  vapour  at  the  point 
of  condensation. 

*  Particularly  quinine,  which  it  dissolves  readily,  but 
not  cinchonine.  Htnee  it  is  invaluable  for  the  separation 
of  them.  It  may  be  economically  and  conveniently  sub- 
stituted for  ether  in  the  preparation  of  many  alkaloids, 
with  the  advantage  of  beili°;  applicable  in  many  cases  in 
which  ether  cannot  be  employed. 

«  Workmen  constantly  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  benzol 
are  very  subject  to  nervous  irritability,  and,  where  the 
apartment  is  ill-ventilated,  even  fits  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  trembling,  of  atruly  alarming  character.  In  two 
or  three  cases  which  we  have  seen,  the  symptoms,  to  the 
inexperienced  eye,  closely  resembled  those  occasionally 
resulting  from  the  long-continued  use  of  very  minute 
doses  of  strychnia,  or  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  nux 
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Prep.  1.  The  crnde  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
U  agitated  with  u  moderately  dilute  solution 
of  protochlorido  of  iron  which  bos  been  pre- 
viously mixed  with  fresh  hydrate  of  lime  in 
excess,  Rod  the  whole,  after  having  been  placed 
in  a  retort  connected  with  a  suitable  receiver, 
is  subjected  to  distillation.  The  oil  passes 
over  mixed  with  water,  from  which  it  is  easily 
separated  after  repose.  By  subjecting  it  to  a 
second  agitation  and  distillation  with  a  fresh 
mixture  of  the  protocbloride  and  hydrate,  and, 
after  careful  separation  from  the  water  which 
distils  over  with  it,  allowing  it  to  remain  for 
some  hours  in  contact  with  fragments  of 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  to  free  it  from  all 
traces  of  adhering  water,  the  product  wilt  be 
nearly  chemically  pure,  provided  the  whole  pro- 
cess has  been  conducted  with  as  little  access  of 
air  as  possible. 

2.  (Liebig.)  Agitate  the  crude  oil  of  bitter 
olmonds  with  mercuric  oxide  in  slight  excess, 
and,  after  a  few  days'  contact,  rectify  the  oil 
from  a  little  fresh  oxide.  The  product  is 
quite  pure  when  the  process  is  properly 
mannged.  The  bicyanido  of  mercury  thus 
formed  may  be  either  employed  as  such,  or 
reconverted  into  oxide  of  mercury  and  hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

Prop.,  ifc.  A  rather  thin,  colourless  liquid, 
of  great  refractive  power  and  characteristic 
and  agreeable  odour ;  soluble  in  36  parts  of 
water ;  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  ether ;  it  boils  at  356  Fahr. ;  on  exposure 
to  the  air  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  a  mass  of  crystallised 
benzoic  iieid ;  heated  with  solid  hydrate  of 
potnssa  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  benzoate  of 
potassium  formed;  with  the  alkaline  bisul- 
phites it  forms  beautiful  crystalline  compounds. 
Its  flame,  and  that  of  its  vapour,  is  bright  but 
very  smoky.  Sp.  gr.  1"043.  It  differs  from 
the  crnde  or  common  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
chiefly  in  the  absence  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  consequently  in  not  being  poisonous.  It 
has  hence  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
crude  oil  as  a  Savouring  ingredient  in 
cookery,  confectionery,  liqueurs,  Ac. ;  but  is 
unfitted  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  the  rapid 
deterioration  it  suffers  unless  it  be  kept  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  the  air. 

Formiate  of  Hydride  of  Benzoyle.      See 

FOKMOBBNZOIC  ACID. 

BEfi'BEEINE  (-een).i  C^oHirNO,.  [Eng., 
Fr.]  Syn.  Bae'bekinb*,  Bek'bbbitb*  (of 
Thomson) ;  Bebbbbi'na,  L.  A  substxnce  dis- 
covered by  Buchner  and  Herberger  in  the  root 
of  the  common  barberry  shrab  (ber'heris  vul- 
garis, Linn.) ;  and  subsequently,  by  BOdecker, 
in  calumba-root;  and  more  recently  by  Mr 
Perrins,  in  the  calnmba-wood  (menispermiim 
fenettratum)  of  Ceylon,  which  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  it. 

Prep.  1.  A  soft  watery  extract  of  the  root, 
or  of  the  wood,  is  digested  in  rectified  spirit, 

1  Tins  labitancfl  must  not  be  confounded  with  bkk- 

BKHINK  or  BIBKBINK  (wlllcll  te€). 
VOL.  I. 


with  trituration,  as  long  as  anything  is  taken 
up  J  the  resulting  tincture,  after  repose,  is 
filtered,  and  the  alcohol  gradually  distilled 
off  until  the  residuum  bas  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  syrup.  The  crystals  which  form  as  the 
liquid  cools  are  drained  in  a  funnel,  washed 
with  a  few  drops  of  ice-cold  water,  pressed 
dry  in  bibulous  paper,  and  then  purified  by 
solution  and  crystallisation,  first  in  rectified 
spirit,  and  next  in  distilled  water. 

2.  By  digesting  the  root,  or  the  wood 
(coarsely  powdered)  in  rectified  spirit,  and 
then  proceeding  as  before. 

Prop.  Berberine  may  be  classed  with  the 
azotised  colouring  substances;  or,  from  its 
composition  and  its  possessing  feeble  basic 
properties,  with  the  alkaloids.  It  crystallises 
ill  fine  needles,  or  in  stellated  prisms,  which  are 
yellow,  odourless,  very  bitter-tasted,  neutriil 
to  test-paper,  and  contain  12  equiv.  of  water. 
At  212°  Fahr.  it  acquires  a  red  colour;  but  re- 
covers its  normal  yellow  on  (iooling.  A  much 
higher  temperature  decomposes  it,  y^low 
vapours  being  evolved.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  from  either  of 
which  solutions  it  may  be  readily  obtained  in 
crystals.  It  requires  500  parts  of  water  at 
60°  to  dissolve  it,  and  very  much  more  at 
lower  temperatures.  Its  solutions  are  yellow ; 
that  in  alcohol  appears  green  by  reflected  light. 
The  concentrated  mineral  acids  destroy  it. 
Its  salts  are  more  or  less  soluble. 

Usee,  1(0.  Chiefly  in  medicine,  in  similar 
cases  to  those  in  which  the  use  of  calumba- 
root  is  indicated.  It  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended in  dyspepsia  and  heartburn,  in  dis- 
turbed action  of  the  liver,  and,  combined  with 
iron  (lactate,  phosphate,  or  hyposulphite),  in 
chlorosis,  anaemia,  &c.  According  to  M.  Altin, 
it  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  mucal,  co- 
lourless diarrhcea,  and  the  derangement  of  tlie 
urinary  secretions  which  commonly  follow 
cholera. — Dose,  3  to  10  gr. ;  in  larger  doses  it 
proves  laxative.     See  Caiitmba,  &c. 

BERENIZON  (Dr  Charles  Wortley).  A 
preparation  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  Balsam  of  Pern  3  grammes,  castor  oil 
3  grammes,  tinct,  cinchona  4  grammes, 
spirit  85  grammes,  rosewater  40  grammes. 
(Schadler.) 

BEBG'AMOT.  Syn.  BEsaAUo'TA,  L. ; 
Beegamote,  Fr. ;  Bbesamotte,  Fr.,  Ger. 
The  bergamot-lemon,  or  fruit  of  cil'raa  her'- 
ga'mia;  also  sometimes,  colloquially,  the  fra- 
grant oil  obtained  from  its  rind.  See  Oils 
(Volatile). 

BEKGBAISAM— MOUNTAIN  BAISAH  (of 
G.  Schmidt,  Berlin).  Eecommended  for 
hemorrhoids,  want  of  appetite,  headache,  con- 
stipation, &c.  Khubarb  2  parts,  cortex  Iran- 
gnlsB  10  parts,  milfoil  flowtis,(>4<!AiKeo  mUle- 
foUum)  1  part,  tansy  1  part,  crystallised  soda 
li  parts  ;  be  digested  for  some  hours  in  warm 
water,  the  fluid  exprcsssed  made  op  to  26 
parts,  30  parts  of  sugar  dissolved  in  it,  and 
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lastly  mixed  with  17  parts  of  rectified  epirit. 
(Hager.) 

BEE'RT  (ber'-re).  Syn.  Bac'ca  (pi.  iao'cc, 
-se),  L. ;  Baie,  Fr.;  Beebe,  Ger.  Any  small 
succulent  or  pulpy  fruit  containing  several 
naked  seeds  or  granules.  In  iotani/,  an  inde- 
hiscent  pericarp  or  seed-veseel,  pulpy,  many- 
celled,  and  many-seeded,  the  seed^  being  naked, 
and  for  a  time  connected  by  a  slender  mem- 
brane, from  which  they  become  detached  at 
maturity,  and  then  remain  dispersed  through 
the  pulp.  It  is  distinguished  "by  its  figure, 
&c.,  into  several  varieties. 

The  leading  berries  employed  in  domestic 
economy  and  the  arts  are  noticed  in  their 
■alphabetical  places  (which  tee). 

BER'YL  (ber-ril).  Syn.  Aquamabine' 
(rene');  A'qua-maei'na,  Beetl'hts,  L.  ; 
AiaUE-MAEIITE,  Bebil,  Fr.  J  Bbetll,  &c., 
Ger. ;  SiiAEAaD,  It.  A  beautiful  mineral, 
which,  in  its  richer  forms,  is  classfd  with 
the  gems.  It  is  usually  of  a  green  colour  of 
various  shades,  passing  into  honey-yellow  and 
sky-blue.  It  is  allied  in  composition  to  the 
emerald;  but  occurs  in  much  larger  crystals 
than  that  gem,  and  owes  its  colour  to  oxide  of 
iron  instead  of  oxide  of  chromium.  Accord- 
ing to  Gmelin  its  composition  is — Silica,  68'7§j 
alumina,  17'6§;  glucina,  13'4jj  red  oxide  of 
iron,  '24^.  Other  (previous)  authorities  state 
that  it  contains  fully  14J  of  glucina,  2^  of 
lime,  and  1^  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  finest  lieryls  come  from  Dauria  on  the 
frontiers  of  Cliina,  from  Siberia,  and  from 
Brazil.  Some  of  gigantic  size  have  been 
found  in  the  U.S ,  at  Ackworth  and  Gran- 
tham, New  Hampshire,  and  at  Boyalston, 
Mass.  One  of  these  measured  Z2  x  22  y.  15 
inches,  and  weighed  2900  lbs. ;  another,  12 
X  24  X  45  inches,  and  weighed  1076  lbs. 

Apatite  or  Saxony  beryl,  chrysolite  or 
pierre  d'asperge,  coloured  fluor-spar,  and 
even  natural  crystals  of  phosphate  of  iron,  are 
often  worked  up  by  the  lapidaries  and  passed 
off  as  beryls,  or  false  beryls,  emeralds,  topazes, 
&c     See  Gems,  Pastes,  &c. 

BEEYL'LA*.     See  Gluoinum,  Oxide  op. 

BERYL'LIUM*.    See  Gltjcinium. 

BETAINE.  CsHjiNOj,.  An  alkaloid  occur- 
ring in  the  juice  of  the  mangold-wurzcl. 
Scheibler  prepares  it  as  follows: — The  expressed 
juice  of  the  mangold-wurzel,  strongly  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  phosphotungstate ;'  the 
resulting  •  precipitate  containing  albumen, 
colouring  matter,  woody  fibre,  and  a  small 
q\mntity  of  the  base,  is  filtered  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  a  fresh 
quantity  of  the  precipitant,  is  left  to  itself  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  It  then  gradually  deposits 
on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel  a  crys- 
talline precipitate,' which  is  rinsed  with  a  little 
water  and  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  whereby 

^  Prepared  by  dissolving  sodium  hltungstate  in  ordi- 
nary phosphoric  acid,  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
decanting  the  cli:ar  solution  from  the  precipitate  thereby 
produced. 


insoluble  calcium  phosphctungstata  ia  pro- 
duced, while  the  betaine  remains  in  solution. 
The  filtered  liquid  freed  from  lime  by  carbonic 
acid,  and  evaporated,  leaves  impure  betaine, 
which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal. 

A  hydrochlorate,  a  sulphate,  an  aurochloride, 
and  u  platinic  chloride  of  betaine  have  been 
prepared. 

BE'TEI  (he'll).  [Eiig.,  Ger.]  &/n.  Be'tlb, 
Be'tel-teee,  B.  peppee-teeb  ;  BilBL,  Ft.  ; 
Wasseeppbfebe,  &c.,  Ger. ;  Pi'pee  bb'tel 
(Linn.),  Chavica  betle  (Miquel),  L.  A 
climbing  plant  of  the  nat.  ord.  Piperacese, 
common  in  India  and  the  East.  Its  leaves,  which 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  citron,  are 
bitter,  stomachic,  tonic,  stimulant,  and  sialo- 
gogue. 

Betel.  A  common  masticatory  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  chewed  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco 
is  by  Europeans  and  Americans,  but  much 
more  generally,  being  regarded  by  the  Malays, 
Sumatraiis,  &c.,  as  an  absolnte  necessary  of 
life.  It  is  commonly  formed  by  dividing 
ai'eca-nuts'  into  four  or  six  equal  parts  or 
slices,  one  of  which  is  rolled  up,  with  a  little 
chunam,'  in  a  sirih  or  leaf  of  the  piper- 
betel,^  and  then  constitutes  a  '  quid'  ready  for 
use. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Betel,  in  those  accustomed  to  its 
use,  produces  a  species  of  pleasing  excitement 
or  intoxication,  stimulates  the  action  of  the 
salivary  glands,  stomach,  and  kidneys,  corrects 
acidity,  diminishes  cutaneous  perspiration, 
restrains  excessive  discharges,  increases  the 
power  of  physical  exertion  and  endurance, 
moderates  the  effects  of  climate,  and  appears 
to  act  as  a  general  tonic  on  the  system.  It 
darkens  the  teeth,  and  tinges  the  s»liva  as 
well  as  the  mouth  and  tips  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  In  those  unhabituated  to  its  use  it 
causes  giddiness,  astringes  and  excoriates  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  temporarily  deadens  the 
sense  of  taste.  The  Indians  conceive  that  it 
preserves  and  fastens  the  teeth,  cleanses  and 
strengthens  the  gums,  sweetens  the  breath, 
cools  the  mouth,  assists  respiration,  and  acts 
as  a  general  aphrodisiac  on  both  sexes.  Peron 
states  that  he  preserved  his  health  during  a 
long  and  very  trying  voyage  by  the  habitual 
USB  of  betel,  whilst  his  companions,  who  did 
not  use  it,  died  mostly  of  ^sentery.' 

BE'TEL-NUT.  Syn.  Abe'oa-h0T;  Nitx 
aee'cje  cat'echtt,  N.-be'tel,  &c.,  L.  The  seed 
of  the  catechu-palm  (are'ea,  cat'echu,  Linn.), 
divested  of  the  husk  or  fibrous  pericarp.  The 
whole  fruit  (abeca-nut  of  commerce)  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  egg ;  the  husked  nut  is  of 
the  size  of  a  large  nutmeg.     The  whole  fruit 

3  In  many  cases  suitable  pieces  of  the  whole  fruit,  in- 
cluding the'  husk,  are  used ;  and  in  others  only  the  husk 
(I'INANg)  ;  there  being  different  stretigtlis  and  qualities  of 
*  betel*  employed. 

s  Lime  made  by  burning  shells. 

*  In  some  cases,  the  leaf  of  chavica  siriboa  (Miq.), 
whicli  possesses  similar  properties,  is  employed. 
I     *  '  Voyage  aux  TerreB  Australes.* 
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19  rciiinrkable  for  iU  narcntic  or  intoxicating 
|iow(  r.  It  hag,  however,  been  thought  doabt- 
ful_  whether  its  intoxicating  effect  is  not 
owing  to  the  piper-leaf  in  which  it  is  wrapped 
when  eaten  (chewed),  rather  than  to  any 
spccinl  property  of  its  own.  See  Aeeca 
Catbohd. 

BETTNA8SEH,  Remedy  for  Incontinence  of 
Urine  (prepared  by  Dr  KirchhofEer,  in  Eappel 
by  St  Gnlle).  Thirty  powders,  each  consist- 
ing of  2  grammes  ferri  carbonas,  4  grammes 
ergotm  ^  pulv.,  -03  grammes  extract,  sem. 
strychni.  aqnos.  The  prescription  for  the 
embrocation  runs — Spirit  sorpylli  120  gram- 
mes, tinct.  sem.  strychni.  60  grammes,  liq. 
ammon.  15  grammes.     (Hager.) 

BETTTLINE  (-u-lia ;  be-tii).  [Eng.,  Fr.] 
Si/n.  Betttli'ka,  L.  a  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  white  birch 
(be'tiila  al'ba,  Linn.). 

BE'ZOAB  (-zore).  [Eng.,  L.  indecl. ;  prim. 
Pors.']  Syn.  Be'zoab-stone  ;  Bezoab'dus, 
La'pis  bezoae'dious,  &c.,  L.  ;  BfiZOAB,  Bi- 
ZOABD,  Fr. ;  BEZ0AB8TEIN,  Ger.  The  name  of 
preternatural  concretions  found  in  the  stomach, 
intestines,  &c.,  of  certain  animals,  and  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  the  most  extraordinary 
antidotal  power  and  medicinal  virtues.  So  far, 
indeed,  did  this  belief  extend,  that  other  sub- 
stances regarded  as  antidotes  were  called 
BEZOAR'DIOst,  or  otherwise  named  after  them  ; 
whilst  the  adj.  de20Ae'dio+  (bSz-)  and  be- 
zoAB'TlOALf  (b^zoardique,  Fr. ;  bezoar'dicus, 
L.),  came  to  be  synonymous  with  antidotal. 
Certain  bezoars  were  once  valued  at  even  ten 
times  their  weight  in  gold.  They  were  not 
only  taken  internally,  but  also  worn  as  amulets. 
They  have,  however,  long  since  fallen  into  dis- 
use in  this  country. 

Among  the  loading  bezoars  of  old  medicine 
are — 

Bezoar,  Oer'man.  Syn.  Be'zoae  Geeman'i- 
cusr,  B.  oapbi'kum,  L.  From  the  Alpine 
goat. 

Bezoar,  Hn'man.  Syn.  B.  hom'inib,  L. 
Faliely  stated  to  be  found  oooasiouBlly  in  man. 

Bezoar,  HicTocos'mlc.  Syn.  B.  uicbocos'- 
sncuM,  L.     Human  urinary  calculi. 

Bezoar,  Uon'key.  Syn.  B.  siM'ia;,  La'pis 
8.,  L.  Prom  certain  species  of  ape  or  monkey, 
obtained  by  giving  an  emetic. 

Bezoar  Occiden'tal.  Syn.  West'ben  b.;  B. 
OCCIDEnta'ib,  L.  Found  in  the  fourth  sto- 
mach of  the  chamois  or  wild  goat  of  Peru,  &c.  j 
or,  according  to  others,  of  a  species  of  ante- 
lope. 

Bezoar,  Orien'tal.  Syn.  East'ebk  b.  ;  B. 
obiexta'ie,  Lapis  b.  oeienta'lis,  L.  Prom 
the  fourtli  stomach  of  ca'pra  cega'grus,  a  species 
of  goat  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Persi;i,  &c. 


1  Some  anthorities  derive  this  word  from  ladzahr  or 
ptzahar,  Persinn  compounds  implying  '  nntidoti.'  to  poison ;' 
uther*,  irom  pajeiiff,  or  paiahr,  the  name  of  the  goat  in 
Persni.  Mnyne's  nolHtioii — be:  oar,  is  unusnal ;  and  several 
of  liis  nnalozues,  syuonymcs,  3;c ,  are  incorrectly  given 
(f  mispriuted). 
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Bezoar,  Ox.    8gn.  B.  bovi'kcm,  L. 
the  ox,  and  other  bovine  animals. 

Bezoar,  Por'capine.  Syn.  B.  hts'teicis,  B. 
hts'teicus,  La'pis  h.,  L.  poeci'kcs,  &c.,  L. 
Said  to  be  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the 
Indian  porcupine.  Chiefly  from  Malacca.  Has 
an  intensely  bitter  taste,  which  it  imparts  to 
water. 

Bezoar,  West'em.  See  Occidental  Bezoab 
(ante). 

Of  the  preceding,  those  from  the  stomach 
of  mminants  vary  in  size  from  that  "f  a  bean 
to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  have  a  composition 
and  appearance  closely  imitated  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  the  product  of  which  is  commonly 
sold  for  them  : — 

Bezoar,  Pacti"tlou8.  JPrep.  Prom  pipe-clay, 
or  clay  and  chiilk,  equal  parti,  made  into  a  stifE 
paste  with  ox-gnll ;  a  little  hair  or  wool  being 
added,  and  the  resnlting  mixture  pressed  bv 
the  hands  into  small  masses  of  a  flattened 
spheroidal  or  egg-like  form.  These  give  a 
yellow  tint  to  paper  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  a 
green  one  to  quick-lime,  which  tests  are  used 
for  genoine  bezoars.  Like  the  latter,  they  are 
antacid  or  absorbent,  which  is  probably  the 
only  virtue  they  possess. 

Amongst  'cliemieal  bezoars'  now  obsolete 
even  on  the  Continent  were — 

Bezoar,  Ar'gentinef ;  B.  LirNA"EE,  L.  Made 
by  distilling  butter  of  antimony  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  Once  highly  esteemed 
in  epilepsy  and  head  diseases. 

Bezoar,  Hin'eral ;  B.  mineba'le,  L.  Pow- 
der of  algaroth  deflagrated  with  nitre  in  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  and  then  well  washed  with  water. 
Once  used  as  a  diaphoretic.  Other  similar 
preparations  were  B.  jovia'le  (from  tin),  and 
B.  MAETIALE  (from  iron). 

Bezoar,  Sat'urnine,B.  op  lead  ;  B.  batub'ki, 
L.  Made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
lead,  butter  of  antimony,  and  nitric  acid. 
Once  highly  esteemed  in  diseases  of  the 
spleen. 

BHAUBTA.  In  Indian  cookery.a  dish  made 
of  mashed  potatoes  and  onions,  strongly  spiced 
with  capsicum,  and  sometimes  also  with  curry- 
powder,  shaped  in  a  mould,  and  tiien  slightly 
baked. 

BIBAS'IC.  Syn.  Bibas'icu8,L.;  Bibasiqttb, 
Ft.  In  chemistry,  having  two  bases,  or  two 
atoms  of  the  base  or  basic  radical  in  its  com- 
position. See  Acid,  NoiiENCLATtrEE,  Salt, 
&c. 

BIB'EKON  (bib'-ron^).  [Fr.]  A  sucking- 
bottle  or  '  artiScial  mother.'     See  BOTTLES. 

BI'BIEINE  (be'-).     See  Bbbeeeine. 

BIB'ULOUS  (-U-).  Syn.  Bib'Ohts,  L.; 
Spongieux,  Fr.     Absorptive ;  spongy. 

BICAR'BOS'ATE.  A  salt  in  which  only  half 
the  hydrogen  in  (hypotlietical)  carbonic  acid 
(HjCOj)  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  e.  g.  bicarbo- 
nate of  sodium,  NaHCOj. 

BICE  (bise),  Syn.  Bujs  bice.  See  Blue 
Pigments. 

Bice,  Green.     See  Gbeen  Pigments. 
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BICKEL'SCHER  THEE,  for  constipation, 
flatulence,  hemorrhoids,  loss  of  appetite, 
stomach  complaints,  and  similar  diseases. 
Cassia  lignea  and  anise,  of  each  3  parts; 
cumin  and  fennel  seed,  each  4  parts;  senna 
leaves,  20  parts  j  to  be  bruised  together.  (Srfle 
and  Hagcr.) 

BI'DEEY  (be'-).  Syn.  Vi'det.  An  alloy 
of  which  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is 
the  city  of  Bider',  near  Hyderabad,  India.  It 
was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
British  public  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1851,  where  many  articles  made  of  it  were 
greatly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their  forms, 
and  the  gracefulness  of  their  engraved  and 
enchased  patterns. 

Prep.  1.  Zinc,  31  parts ;  copper  and  lead, 
of  each  2  parts;  melted  together,  with  the 
usual  precautions,  under  a  mixture  of  resin  and 
beeswax,  to  prevent  oxidation.! 

2.  (Dr  Heyne.)  Copper,  8  parts;  lead,  2 
parts ;  tin,  1  part ;  melted  together,  as  before. 
For  use,  the  resulting  alloy  is  remelted,  and 
to  every  3  parts  of  it  16  parts  of  zinc  are 
added. 

Prop.,  Sfo.  Colour  between  that  of  pewter 
and  zinc;  does  not  corrode  by  exposure  to  air 
or  damp ;  yields  little  to  the  hammer,  and  can 
only  be  broken  by  extreme  violence.  It  pos- 
sesses a  convenient  degree  of  fusibility,  above 
that  of  zinc  and  tin,  but  much  lower  than  that 
of  copper.  For  the  turner  it  is  usually  cast  in 
moulds  of  baked  clay  ;  but  otherwise  in  moulds 
of  iron  or  other  hard  metal.  The  beautiful 
black  colour  which  the  finished  articles  pos- 
sess is  imparted  by  dipping  them  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sal-ammoniac,  saltpetre,  sea-salt,  and 
blue  vitriol.  See  Beass,  Beonze,  Pewtbe, 
&c. 

BIDET'  (bid-ef;  -a'— Fr.).  An  article  of 
bedroom  furniture  conveniently  formed  for 
laving  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Besides 
the  value  of  its  use  as  an  instrument  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  health,  it  oflcrs  a  ready 
means  of  medicating  the  parts,  often  highly 
serviceable  in  piles,  prolapsus,.affections  of  the 
scrotum  and  prostate  gland,  strangury,  ischuria, 
suppressed  or  difficult  menstruation,  &c.  See 
Ablution,  Baths,  &c. 

BIELEFELDEE  TEOPfEN  — BIEIEFIEL- 
DEK  DROPS  (Bansi).  A  spirituous  extract  of 
wormwood,  unripe  oranges,  rhubarb,  casca- 
rilla,  cloves,  and  gentian.     (Hager.) 

BIEN'NIAL  (bi-en'-y'al).  St/n.  Bien'nis, 
L.;  BlENKAI,,  BiSAHNUEl.,  DB  DETJX  AKS, 
Fr. ;  ZwEiJAHEia,  Ger.  Occurring  once  in, 
or  lasting,  two  years.  In  lotam/  and  garden- 
ing, applied  to  plants  that  do  not  produce 
flowers  and  seed  until  the  second  year  or  season 
of  their  growth,  and  which  then  die ;  subst.,  a 
biennial  plant. 

The  existence  of  the  biennials,  like  that  of 
the  annuals,  may  be  prolonged  by  art ;  indeed, 
many    of  them,  by   carefully   removing    the 

1  These  are  very  nearly  the  proportiona  which  Dr 
Hamilton  says  he  saw  used  in  ladia. 


flowers  ere  the  seed-vessels  begin  to  form,  may 
be  made  to  bloom  a  second  season,  and  even 
for  several  seasons  following,  like  perennials. 
See  AuHUAis,  FiowEEa,  Pianis,  &c. 

BIFF'IN.  A  baked  apple,  flattened  by 
pressure. 

Prep.  The  apples  are  placed  in  a  cool  oven 
6  or  7  times  in  succession,  and  flattened  each 
time  by  gentle  pressure,  gradually  applied,  as 
soon  as  they  are  soft  enough  to  bear  it ;  after 
which  they  are  taken  out,  and  as  soon  as  cold 
put  on  clean  dishes  or  glass  plates.  The  sour 
or  tart  variety  of  apples  is  the  best  for  baking. 
If  the  process  be  well  maniiged,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prepared  fruit  is  very  rich  and  the 
flavour  delicious. 

BIL'BEREY.  The  whortleberry. 
Bilberry,  Bear's.  Uva  ursi. 
BIIiE.  Sgn.  Bi'Lia,^  Cho'le,'  Fbl,<  L.  ; 
Bile  Fiel,  Galib,  Fr. ;  Galle,  4c.,  Ger.  A 
bitter  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver,  from  venous 
blood  ;  in  part  flowing  from  the  intestines,  and 
in  part  regurgitating  into  the  gall-bladder. 
Its  composition  is  of  a  very  complex  character ; 
and  its  uses  in  the  animal  economy  appear  to 
be — to  separate  the  chyle  from  the  chyme, 
to  promote  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
oleaginous  substances,  and  to  assist  in  exciting 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  The 
faeces  appear  to  owe  their  colour  chiefly  to  the 
presence  of  bile ;  as,  without  it,  they  possess  a 
dirty  pipe-clay  colour.  Several  of  the  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  its  composition,  or 
which  are  formed  from  those  which  do  so,  are 
noticed  elsewhere,  under  their  respective  names. 
Its  analysis,  detection,  and  uses  in  the  arts  are 
given  under  Gall. 

Bile  (of  Animals).  See  Gall. 
BILE,  Bil'ionsness.  Under  these  terms  are 
popularly  included  all  those  slight  affections 
of  the  stomach  usually  accompanied  with  de- 
rangement of  the  head  and  bowels,  apparently 
arising  from  excess  of  bile.  Persons  subject 
to  attacks  of  this  description  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  avoid  excess  in  both  eating  and 
drinking,  and  should  more  especially  shun 
those  articles  of  food  and  those  liquors  which, 
from  experience,  they  find  are  apt  to  disagree 
with  them.  A  mutton  chop,  slightly  under- 
dressed,  is  an  excellent  article  for  the  breakfast, 
or  the  lunch,  of  bilious  patients;  and  good 
beef  or  mutton,  either  broiled  or  roasted,  so 
that  the  gravy  be  retained,  is  better  for  dinner 
than  many  dishes  apparently  more  delicate. 
These,  with  fresh  game  and  venison,  form  a 
good  variety  from  which  to  choose  a  bill  of 
fare.  New  beer  and  porter  should  be  particu- 
larly avoided,  as  well  as  boiled  meat,  stews, 
soups,  greasy  or  rich  puddings,  much  butter 
or  fat,  and  most  articles  of  pastry,  as  they  are 
very  indigestible,  and,  by  overtasking  the 
powers  of  the  stomach,  very  apt  to  derange 

2  Properly,  the  *  sail '  after  it  leaves  the  '  gall-bladder' 
— a  sense  retained  in  its  English  analogue, 
a  XoA.);,  Gr. 
*  Strictly,  the  gall-bladder  with  the  gall. 
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it.  Strong  cbccsc,'  anlads  (particularly  cu- 
cumbers), over-ripo  or  unripe  fruit,  new  bread 
and  rolls,  cabbages  and  green  vegetables,  and 
especially  peas,  beans,  nuts,  almonds,  and  the 
like,  are  also  objcctiouable  for  parties  with 
delicate  stomachs  or  a  bilious  tendency.  The 
bread  eaten  by  such  persons  shonld  be  per- 
fectly free  from  alum,  and  preferably  prepared 
with  m«il  retaining  the  whole  of  the  bran  in 
it ;  and  should  bo  two  days,  or  at  the  least 
one  day  old.  The  quantity  of  animal  food 
per  day,  except  for  the  laborious,  should  be 
limited  to  from  6  or  8  to  12  oz. ;  and  warm 
slops  of  all  kinds,  except  moderately  strong 
tea  and  coffee,  should  be  taken  as  seldom  as 
possible,  and,  in  general,  avoided  altogether. 
Even  cocoa  and  chocolate  prove  injurious  to 
the  delicate  and  bilious.  Out-door  exercise 
and  plenty  of  fresh  air  are  essential  to  the 
health  of  sucb  persons.  Those  who  indulge  in 
them  freely  are  never  attacked  with  affections 
of  this  kind,  unless  it  be  after  gluttonising  or 
heavy  drinking.  Above  all  things  heavy  and 
late  suppers  should  be  abandoned  j  indeed,  the 
better  plan  is  to  take  nothing  more  than  a  hard 
biscuit,  or  dry  crust,  after  tea. 

In  general,  attacks  of  bile  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  exercise  of  moderate  judgment 
and  temperance  in  living ;  and  in  those 
hitherto  subject  to  them  by  the  occasional 
use  of  an  aloetic,  mercurial,  or  saline  aperient; 
and  they  may  be  generally  rapidly  removed 
by  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
Epsom  salts,  or  Soidlitz  powder.  A  tumbler 
of  pure  cold  water  taken  on  retiring  to  rest, 
and  another  (or  even  two)  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  will  often  remove  both  the  tendency 
and  the  fit,  when  all  the  usual  remedies 
have  failed.  See  AberNetht  Medicines, 
Antibilious,  Dyspepsia,  SiOMAcn  Affec- 
tions, &c. 

BILHARZIA  H.S;MAT0BIA.  a  fluke- 
likc  parasite.  It  is  bisexual.  The  body  of 
the  male  is  thread-shaped,  round,  white,  and 
flattened  anteriorly.  The  female  is  thin  and 
delicate.  This  creature  was  discovered  in  the 
portal  vein  and  bladder  of  man  by  Bilhai  z,  of 
Cairo,  after  whom  it  was  named.  It  is 
especially  prevalent  in  those  who  dwell  by  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is  also  very  frequently 
met  with  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  the  cause  of  very  serious 
disturbance  in  the  human  economy,  and  not 
infrequently  of  death. 

The  main  symptoms  of  the  disease  this 
dangerous  parasite  sets  up  are  those  which 
point  to  derangement  of  the  urinary  organs ; 
but  its  effects  are  not  confined  to  these,  since 
there  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  dysentery  so  prevalent 
in  Egypt,  the  eggs  of  the  diatoma  being  found 
deposited  within  the  intestinal  vessels,  or 
brtieath  the  exudations  of  the  swollen  mucous 
membrane.  Dr  Harley  has  found  the  ova  in 
the  urine  of  persons  affected  with  btematuvia 

1  Rotten  cheese  is  absolute  poison  to  the  bilious. 
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at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  death 
ensues  from  the  presence  of  this  parasite  the 
post-mortem  appearances  are  various.  In  the 
bowels,  congestion,  deposits  upon  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  extensive  ulcerations, degenera- 
tion and  atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  dependent 
upon  an  infiltrated  state  of  the  ureters,  and 
blocking  of  the  portal  vein,  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  myriads  of  the  parasites,  are  some  of 
the  most  important  pathological  changes. 

BIL'IAEY  AFFECTIONS  (-yar-e).  See  Bile 
{ante),  Calculi,  Jaundiob,  Liver,  &c. 

BI'lINE  (-lin).  Si/n.  Bili'ka,  L.  This 
name  has  been  loosely  applied  to  two  sub- 
stances:— 1.  UUe,  or  pure  bUe,  freed  from  the 
mucus  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  gently  evapo- 
rated to  dryness.  A  gummy  pale  yellow  mass, 
white  when  powdered : — 2.  Tauro-cholalic  or 
choleie  acid.     See  Gall,  Ac. 

BILIOUS  (-yus).  Si/n.  BiLio'sua,  L.; 
BiLiKrx,  Fr. ;  Gallio,  Gallicht,  &o.,  Ger. 
Pertaining  to,  caused  by,  full  of,  or  having 
exLcss  of  bile.    See  Bile,  Biliousness. 

BILIPH'EINE  (-e-in).     Cholepyrrhine. 

BILIVERDIITE  (-din).  A  green  colouring 
matter,  identical  with  chlorophyll,  found  in 
bile,  and  in  the  green  dejections  of  children. 

BILL  OF  FARE.  In  cookery,  domettio  eco- 
nomi),  &c.,  a  list  of  things  ready  dressed  or 
prepared  lor  the  table  (cABTE,  0.  DUN  EESTAU- 
EANT,  MENU,  &c.,  Fr.)  ;  also  a  list  of  articles 
of  food  in  season.  For  Tables  of  the  latter, 
see  Food. 

BI'NABT.  Syn.  Bina"biu8,  L.  ;  Binaiee, 
Fr.  Consisting  of  two  parts.  In  chemutry, 
compounded  of  two  elements,  or  of  two  budies 
performing  the  function  of  elements. 

BINOCULAR  (-ii-).  Having  two  eyes.  In 
optics,  of  or  with  two  eyes,  as  binoe'ular 
vi"sion ;  or  formed  with  two  eye-pieces  or 
tubes,  so  as  to  be  used  with  two  eyes,  as  a  b. 
mi'crnscope,  b.  tel'eseope,  &c. 

BIRCH.  Syn.  Be'tula,  L.  ;  BouLEAU,  Fr. ; 
BiRKE,  Ger.  The  common  name  of  trees  of 
the  genus  be'tula  ;  appr.,  b.  al'ba  (Linn  ),  or 
white  birch ;  also  its  wood.  See  BETrnNE, 
and  below. 

Birch,  Black.  Syn.  Cheb'ht  b..  Sweet  b., 
Mount' AiN  mahog'ahy  ;  BETULEN'fA,  L.  A 
forest  tree  of  N.  America.  Wood  used  for 
cabinet  work ;  bark  yields  a  volatile  oil  similar 
in  odour  and  taste  to  that  of  gualtheria ;  juice 
obtained  by  tapping,  saccharine,  and  yields 
BIBCH-SUGAB. 

Birch,  White.  Syn.  Bibch,  (or)  Common 
B. ;  Be'tula,  L.  A  tree  found  in  the  woods 
of  England.  Wood  neither  very  hard  nor  du- 
rable ;  leaves  formerly  used  in  itch  and  dropsy  ; 
bark  febrifuge,  yields  a  pyroligneous  oil  by 
distillation.     See  Oils  (and  above). 

BIRD'  [Eng.,  Sax.]  Syn.  A'tis,  L.j  Oiseau, 

•  Properly,  a  '  chicken  *  or  *  young  flying  animal ' — It  is 
remarkable,  as  observed  by  Webster,  that  a  naliuri  should 
lay  aside  the  proper  generic  name  of  flying  animals — 
'  fowl '  ifugel,  Jiigt,  Sax.  j  vogel,  Ger.,  Dut. ;  fvgi,  Dan. ; 
fogef,  Sw. ;  from  the  root  of  the  Lat.,  fvffio./ugo),  and 
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Fr.;  VoGEi,  Ger.  Any  fowl  or  animal  of  the 
i'eatliered  kind.  In  fasliionable  and  gour- 
mandic  cant,  appr.  a  partridge.  See  BiBDS 
(below). 

BIED'LimE.  St/n.  Via'ctrs,  L. ;  Gltj,  Fr. ; 
VOQELLBIM,  Ger.  Prep.  The  middle  bark  of 
the  holly  (gathered  in  June  or  July)  is  boiled 
for  6  to  8  hours  in  water,  or  until  it  becomes 
quite  soft  and  tender;  the  water  is  then 
drained  off,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  heap,  in  a  pit 
underground  (commonly  on  layers  of  fern), 
and  covered  with  stones.  Here  it  is  left  to 
ferment  for  2  or  3  weeks,  and  watered,  if  ne- 
cessary, until  it  assumes  a  mucilaginous  state. 
It  is  next  pounded  in  a  mortar  until  reduced 
to  a  uniform  mass,  which  is  then  well  kneaded 
with  the  hands  in  running  water,  until  all  the 
refuse  matter  is  worked  out.  It  is,  lastly, 
placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  covered  with 
a  little  water  J  in  which  state  it  may  be  pre- 
served from  season  to  season.  In  about  a  week 
it  is  fit  for  use. 

Prop.  Greenish  coloured;  very  gluey,  stringy, 
and  tenacious ;  when  air-dried,  brittle  and  pul- 
verisable,  but  capable  of  gradually  assuming  its 
previous  viscosity  when  moistened. 

Vaes.  To  cover  twigs  to  catch  birds,  and 
other  small  animals.  It  is  said  to  be  discutient, 
but  is  now  never  employed  in  medicine. 

Ois.  Birdlime  may  also  be  made  from 
mistletoe  berries,the  young  shoots  of  the  elder, 
the  bark  of  the  wayfaring-tree,  and  some  other 
vegetables,  by  a  similar  process  to  that  above 
described.  Should  any  of  it  stick  to  the  hands 
it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  little  oil  of 
turpentine. 

A  kind  of  factitious  birdlime  is  made  by 
boiling  linseed  oil  either  with,  or  without,  a 
little  yellow  resin,  until  it  forms  a  viscid, 
stringy  paste  when  cold.  This  is  chiefly  used, 
spread  on  paper  or  cloth,  to  catch  insects. 
See  Flt-papbes,  &c. 

BIHIIS.  Si/n.  A'VES,  L.  Birds,  besides  their 
valne  as  food,  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  organic  nature,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are 
the  best  friends  of  the  agriculturist  and  the 
gardener;  and  their  presence,  in  numbers, 
appears  essential  to  keep  down  the  innu- 
merable taces  of  insects  that  prey  upon  our 
cereals,  fruits,  and  culinary  vegetables.  M. 
Florent  Prevost,  who  has  for  fifty  years  pre- 
sided over  the  Natural  History  Museum  of 
Palis,  and  who  has,  like  the  ancient  Roman 
augurs,  examined  the  entrails  and  stomach  of 
fowls  with  scientific  curiosity,  avers,  as  the 
result  of  his  long  experience,  that  birds,  of 
whatever  sort,  are  an  unmitigated  blessing  to 
the  farmer,  and  that  the  detritus  and  organic 
particles  found  by  inspection  of  them  in  whole 
hecatombs,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Royal  Forest  Rangers,  he  has  sacrificed  on  the 
altarof  utility,  show  an  immense  preponderance 
of  insect  corpijscula  in  their  digestive  organs, 

substitute  ilie  name  of  the  young  of  those  animals  as  the 
generic  term. 


whilst  the  traces  of  cereal  or  other  valuable 
products  are  infinitesimal  in  comparison.  It 
is  found  that  even  sparrows,  rooks,  and  owls — 
three  of  the  feathered  tribe  the  most  perse- 
cuted by  the  farmer — are,  in  reality,  the 
faithful  and  vigilant  conservators  of  his  fruits 
and  crops.  In  one  of  the  smaller  states  of 
Germany,  where,  owing  to  public  rewards 
being  given  to  their  destroyers,  the  whole  race 
of  sparrows  were  exterminated,  the  crops 
failed  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  it 
became  necessary  to  offer  large  premiums  for 
the  reintroduction  of  these  useful  birds  from 
other  parts.  In  some  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Prance,  where  the  destruction  of 
small  birds  has  been  carried  on  with  relentless 
activity  for  years,  insects  have  so  prodigiously 
multiplied  as  to  attack  everything  green 
around  them.  Even  the  forest  trees  are,  in 
many  cases,  denuded  of  leaves  by  them,  and 
are  rapidly  perishing.  Venomous  species  of 
caterpillars,  previously  scarcely  known  except 
to  entomologists,  have  now  become  common ; 
and  cases  of  children  losing  their  lives  from 
attacks  of  them  whilst  birdnesting  have 
been  published  in  newspapers.'  In  our 
own  country  the  extension  of  sparrow- 
clubs — associations  disgraceful  to  the  boasted 
intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
threatens  similar  results.  Already  the  gar- 
dener finds  his  fruit-crops  lessening  year  by 
year ;  and  that  many  of  them,  particularly  of 
the  smaller  and  sweeter  fruits,  have  become  so 
precarious,  that  they  now  scarcely  pay  for 
cultivation.  In  our  own  neighbourhood, 
where  small  birds  have  for  some  years  been 
destroyed  by  bushels  at  a  time,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  raise  a  currant,  gooseberry, 
cherry,  or  plum ;  whilst  seedling  flowers  and 
culinary  vegetables  often  entirely  disappear 
on  the  first  night  after  being  planted,  or  are 
so  completely  deprived  of  the  succulent  portion 
of  their  leaves  and  stems,  that  the  remaining 
skeleton  of  network  in  a  few  days  withers  and 
dies.  But  this  is  not  all — the  columns  of  our 
diurnals  bring  us  continual  reports  of  failing 
grain-crops  in  the  neighbourhoods  in  which 
these  bird-clubs  have  existed  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  that  even  on  land  pi*eviously" 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.'  Did  this  loss  fall 
only  on  the  benighted  beings  who  so  wilfully 
cast  back  the  blessings  of  an  all-wise  protect- 
ing Providence,  it  would  be  a  just  retribution ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  affects  the  whole  nation, 
and  threatens,  ere  long,  unless  arrested  by 
legislation,  to  prove  a  national  calamity.  The 
only  apparent  remedy  for  the  evil,  at  present, 
is  the  diffusion  of  information  tending  to  show 
that  the  farmer  and  the  gardener,  in  destroy- 
ing small  birds,  destroy  their  best  friends. 

[For  further  information  respecting  birds, 
see  Ates,  Bibs  (ante),  Game,  German  Paste, 

•  A  striking  fatal  case  of  this  deseription  is  given  in  the 
'Times'of  June  12, 1863. 

*  See  the  'Times*  and  other  leadini:  Mournals'  for 
1863. 
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Nestb    (Edible),    Poultbt,  Pctbbpaction, 

TlXIDBBMY,  ThUSSINO,  io.] 

BIRKENBALSAM— BISCH  BALSAM  (Dr 
Friedreich  Lengtel).  A  cosmetic  against 
wrinkles,  8mall-pacl<  marlts,  freckles,  mole 
spoU,  red  noses,  ucne,  &c.  5  grammes  water 
glasa,  2  grammes  potash,  1  gramme  soap,  5 
gnimmes  gum  arable,  10  grammes  glycerin, 
400  grammes  water.     (Schildler.) 

BIS'COTIK.  [Fr.]  A  small  biscuit,  lacooi- 
erg,  &c.,  a  species  of  confection  mnde  of  eggs, 
flour,  marmalade,  and  sugar,  variously  com- 
pounded and  flavoured  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  operator. 

BIS'CUIT  (-kit).  [Eng.,  Pr.]   Sy».  Buocbl- 

IiA'tUM,    Pa'nIS  bis  COO'tUB,    L.  ;   SWIBBAOK, 

Ger. ;  Bisootto,  It. ;  BizcooBO,  Sp.  Literally, 
'twice-baked;'  appr.,  a  well-known  variety  of 
hard,  dry,  unleavened  bread,  made  in  tliin  flat 
pieces.  Those  prepared  for  seamen  (sEi'-Bis- 
0UIT8,  oap'tain'b  b.')  are  composed  of  flour 
and  water  only.  When  made  of  fine  flour 
and  »  few  caraway  seeds  are  added,  they  are 
commonly  called  Ab'bbnb'thi  bisouits. 
Fancy  biscuits  generally  contain  a  little  sugar 
and  butter,  to  which  almonds,  caraways,  mace, 
ginger,  lemon,  and  other  articles,  technically 
called  'flavourings,'  are  frequently  added. 

Prep,  On  the  small  scale,  biscuits  arc  made 
by  forming  the  flour  and  water  into  a  dough 
by  the  common  process  of  hand-kneading, 
occasionally  assisted  with  a  lever,  as  in  making 
ordinary  bread.  The  dough  is  then  tolled 
into  a  sheet,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired 
size  and  form.  These,  after  being  stamped,  are 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  moderately  quick  ovon, 
when  a  few  minutes  (12  to  18,  according  to 
their  size)  are  8u6Scient  to  bake  them. 

On  the  large  scale,  the  whole  manual  pro- 
cess, from  preparing  the  dough  to  the  point 
at  which  the  newly-made  biscuits  are  ready 
for  baking  is  now  generally  performed  by 
machinery.  The  articles  so  prepared  are 
commonly  known  in  trade  as  'maohinb-made 
bibcuits,'  and  are  not  only  much  cheaper, 
but  of  fully  equal  quality  to  those  '  made  by 
hand.'  In  the  bakehouses  of  her  Majesty's 
Victualling  Yards  at  Deptford,  Gosport,  and 
Plymouth,  the  ingenious  machinery  invented 
by  Mr  "T.  T.  Grant  is  employed.  These 
establishments  are  said  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing annually  above  8000  tons  of  sea-bis- 
cuits, at  a  saving  of  upwards  of  12,000?.  a 
year,  from  the  cost  that  would  have  been 
incurred  for  the  purpose  on  the  old  system. 
Under  the  latter  it  is  stated  that  wages,  and 
weiir  and  tenr  of  utensils,  cost  about  1*.  6d. 
per  cwt.  of  biscuit;  whilst  under  the  new 
system  the  cost  is  only  6d, 

The  allowance  of  biscuit  to  each  seaman  in 
the  royal  navy  is  1  lb.  per  day ;  or,  on  the 
average,  six  biscuits. 

Biscuits  Seporatift  (Olivier)  arc  made  with 

1  A  cnpUiiu'i  biscuit  (lifters  from  a  common  'sea 
bi-icait '  m  beiug  made  of  finer  flour. 


meal,  milk,  and  sugar.  Each  biscuit  contains 
1  centigramme  corrosive  sublimate.     (Foy.) 

Biscnits,  Fancy.  The  varieties  of  these  are 
almost  innumerable.  In  a  printed  list  now 
before  ns  we  observe  the  names  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  different  kinds.  These  are  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  number  and  proportions, 
of  the  ingredients  used  in  their  composition, 
and  the  form  and  size  in  which  they  are 
turned  out  of  hand.  They  are  furtber  modi- 
fied by  the  relative  heat  of  the  oven,  as  well 
as  the  length  of  time  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  In  it.  It  would,  therefore,  be  waste 
of  space  to  give  particular  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  each.  The  proportion  of  butter 
and  sugar,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  from  1 
o«.  and  upwards,  to  flour,  1  W.;  according  to 
the  degree  of  richness  desired.  In  a  few  cases 
milk,  or  eggs,  or  both,  are  introduced.  The 
'  flavourings '  embrace  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
stances— bitter  almonds,  caraways,  cassia,  cin- 
namon, ginger,  mace,  nutmeg,  lemon,  orange- 
peel,  orange-flower  water,  essence  of  peach 
kernels,  vanilla,  &c.  &c. ;  many  of  which  give 
their  name  to  the  biscuit.  —  Ae'bow-boot 
BIBOUITB  are  usually  made  of  equal  parts  of 
arrow-root  and  flour;  meat'-bisccitb,  from 
about  1  part  of  lean  meat  (minecd  small  and 
pulped)  beaten  to  a  dough  with  about  2  parts 
of  flour,  and  a  little  seasoning,  no  water  being 
added  y'  soda  biscuits,  by  adding  1  to  2  dr. 
of  carbonate  of  soda  to  each  lb.  of  flour.  In 
most  other  cases,  the  mere  inspection  of  the 
biscuit  will  convey  to  the  experienced  biscuit- 
baker  and  cook  sufficient  inlbrmation  to  enable 
him  to  produce  an  exactly  similar  one,  or  at 
least  a  very  close  imitation.  The  richest  kind 
of  BFONOB-BISCFIIS,  as  we  are  informed,  are 
made  as  follows : — Add  the  whites  and  yelks 
of  12  eggs,  previously  well  beaten,  to  IJ  lb.  of 
flnely  powdered  sugar,  and  whisk  it  until  it 
rises  in  bubbles,  then  add  1  lb.  of  the  finest 
pastry-flour,  and  the  grated  rind  of  2  lemons. 
Put  it  into  '.shapes,'  sift  a  little  sugar  over 
them,  and  bake  them  in  buttered  tin  moulds, 
in  a  moderately  quick  oven,  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.' 

BiscnitB  Forgatifs  (Caroz).  Each  biscuit 
contains  2  decigrammes  scammony.    (Reveil.) 

Biscnits  Forgatifs  (Sulot).  Each  biscuit 
contains  6  decigrammes  scammony. 

Biscuits  Forgatifs  et  Termifbges  (Ferd. 
Oraf,  Aschbach)  contain  i  gramme  resina 
scammonii  in  each. 

Biscnits  Fnrgatifs  et  Termifages  an  Calomel 
(Sulot).  There  are  3  decigrammes  of  calomel 
in  each.     (Reveil.) 

Biscuits  VermiAiges  a  la  Santonine  (Sulot 
Each  biscuit  contains  5  centigrammes  of  san 
touin.     (Reveil.) 

Biscuits,  dev'iled,  in  cookery,  are  captain's 
biscuits  (or  any  similar  kind)  buttered  on  both 

«  For  the  meat-biscuits  used  in  the  na\-y,  and  by 
travellers,  see  Meat. 

3  A  few  fancy  biEcuits  will  be  fonnd  noticed  in  their 
alphabetical  places.    See  Cbacenels.  Macaboohs,  &c. 
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sides,  peppered  well,  and  then  covered  on  one 
side  with  a,  slice  of  good  cheese  formed  into  a 
paste  with  made  mustard;  the  whole  being 
seasoned  with  a  little  cayeunepepper  is,  lastly, 
grilled.  Chopped  anchovies,  or  essence  of  an- 
chovies, is  a  good  addition. 

BISMUTH.  Bi.  Bismuth,  Etaiit  de  olaoe, 
Fr.;  Bismuth,  Wismuth,  W.-metali;,  Ger. 
One  of  the  metals. 

Sources.  Bismuth  occurs  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  in  the  metallic  state  (na'Iive  bis- 
muth), and  in  combination  with  sulphur 
(bis'mOthIne),  and  with  oxygen  (b.  o'chbe, 
&e.).  That  of  commerce  is  mostly  imported 
from  Saxony,  where  it  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  native  bismuth  by  the  simple  process  of 
eliquation.  The  ore,  sorted  by  hand  from  the 
giingue,  and  broken  into  pieces  of  about  the 
i-ize  of  nuts,  is  introduced  into  the  ignited 
iron  pipes  of  the    furnace    (see  engr.)  until 


Bismuth  fwuace  in  section. 

a,  Eliquation-tube.^ 

b,  End  at  wtiich  it  is  charged. 

c,  End  from  whichthe  metal  flows, 

d,  Keceiving-pan. 

e,  Water-trough. 
/,  G.ute,  &C.2 

fft  g,  Draught-holes. 

these  latter  are  filled  to  about  one  half  their 
diameter  and  to  three  fourths  of  their  length. 
Prom  these  the  liquefied  metal  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  iron  pans  containing  some  coal-dust, 
and  from  these  into  a  trough  of  water,  in  which 
it  is  granulated  and  cooled.  It  is  subsequently 
remelted  and  cast  into  moulds  'so  as  to  form 
'bars'  varying  in  weight  from  25  to  56  lbs. 
each.  In  this  state  it  usually  contains  a  small 
admixture  of  arsenic,  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur ; 
from  the  first  of  which  it  may  be  freed  by 
exposure  for  some  time,  under  charcoal,  at  a 
dull  red  heat.  It  is  best  obtained  in  a  pure 
condition  by  heating  to  redness,  in  a  covered 
crucible,  a  mixture  of  oxide,  or  subnitrate  of 
bismuth,  with  half  its  weight  of  charcoal. 

Prop.  Colour  greyish-white  with  a  reddish 
tint;  crystalline;  very  brittle  (may  be  pow- 
dered) ;  melts  at  about  480°  Pahr.,  and  does 
not  re-solidify  until  cooled  to  6  or  7°  below 
this  point ;  it  volatilises  at  a  strong  heat,  and, 
in  close  vessels,  the  fames  condense  unchanged 
in  crystalline  laminie;  little  acted  on  by  the 
air,  but  when  exposed  to  it  at  a  high  tem- 
perature burns  with  a  faint  blue  flame,  emit- 
ting  yellow    fumes    which    condense    into  a 

1  Several  of  these  tubes  are  usually  set  side  bj  side 
ttigether. 
*  Usually  one  to  each  ehquation-tube. 


yellow  pulverulent  oxide ;  when  slowly  cooled, 
in  large  masses,  it  forms  large  cubic  crystals 
or  octahedrons  of  great  beauty ;  nitric  acid, 
somewhat  dilute,  dissolves  it  freely.  It  is 
highly  diamaguetic.  Sp. gr.  98  to 9'83, which, 
by  careful  hammering,  may  be  increased 
to  9"8827.  A  bar  of  bismuth,  when  heated 
from  32°  to  212°,  expands  exactly  7A5  in 
length. 

Uses,  S(c.  Bismuth  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  steeeotypb-metai,  soldee,pewtee, 
pusiBLE  METALS,  and  several  other  alloys. 
Added  to  other  metals  it  renders  them  more 
fusible.  An  alloy  of  tin,  nickel,  bismuth,  and 
silver  is  said  to  hinder  iron  from  rusting.  A 
mixture  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin  is  much 
employed  for  taking  impressions  from  dies, 
forming  moulds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Bismuth  salts  are  usually  insoluble,  or  de- 
composed by  any  quantity  of  water  into  free 
acid  and  a  basic  salt.  They  are  nearly  all 
colourless,  and,  except  the  chloride,  more 
volatile.  They  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
following  reactions : — 

Their  saturated  or  concentrated  solutions 
giving  a .  white  precipitate  on  dilution  with 
water :  —  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  blackens 
them,  or  gives  a  black  precipitate : — The  nitric 
solution  is  unaffected  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid : — Chromate  of  potassium  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which  differs  from  that 
from  lead,  by  being  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
insoluble  in  potassa. 

Von  Kobbell  takes  a  mixture  of  potassium 
iodide  and  flowers  of  sulphur  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  heats  the  whole  on  charcoal  before 
tlie  blowpipe ;  the  production  of  bright  scarlet, 
very  volatile  bismuth  iodide  ensues,  even  when 
only  traces  of  bismuth  are  present. 

For  a  method  of  volumetrically  estimating 
bismuth,  consult  a  paper  by  Mr  Pattison 
Muir,  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,' 
April,  1876. 

Bismuth,  CarT30nate.  (Ph.  B.)  Mix  nitric 
acid,  four  fluid  ounces,  with  three  fluid  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  add  in  successive  por- 
tions purified  bismuth,  in  small  pieces,  two 
ounces.  When  cflFervescence  has  ceased  apply 
for  ten  minutes  a  heat  approaching  ebullition ; 
then  decant  the  solution  from  any  insoluble 
matter.  Evaporate  to  two  fluid  ounces,  and 
add  this  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  a 
cold  filtered  solution  of  six  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  in  two  pints  of  distilled  water, 
constantly  stirring.  Collect  precipitate  on  a 
calico  filter ;  wash  till  washings  pass  tasteless. 
Remove  water  by  slight  pressure  of  the  hands, 
and  dry  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  150°. — Dose, 
5  to  20  grains. 

Bismuth, Chlorides  of: 

Basic  Chlo"ride.    BijClg.     Sy%.  Subchlo"- 

EIDB  OP  BISMUTH,   PeAEl'-POWDEB  ;    BlSMU'- 

thi  subohloei'dum,  L.  Prep.  A  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  into 
another  of  bismuth  (prepared  by  dissolving 
that  metal  in  nitric  acid) ;  and  the  resulting 
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precipitate,  after  being  well  washed  in  pure 
water,  is  dried  in  the  shade.— Prop.,  XJset,  Sjc, 
Similar  to  those  of  the  subnitrate. 

Chlo"ride.  BiCI,.  Syn.  Teiichlo"iiide  of 
BISMUTH.  Prep.  A  mixture  of  corrosive  sabli- 
mate,  2  parts ;  bismuth,  1  part ;  (both  in  pow- 
der) is  exposed  to  heat  until  all  the  'mercury' 
present  is  expelled,  after  which  it  is  at  once 
put  into  bottles.  A  greyish-white,  granular 
substance.  > 

Bismuth,  Nitrates  of: 

Basic,  Nitrate.  BiONOj.  Syn.  Peael- 
WHiTK,  Bismuth   subniteatb;    Bismuthi 

BUBNITEA8,  B.  BISMUTHI  NITEAS,  L. ;    BlANO 

DK  Faed,  B.  d'Espagnb*,  &c.,  Fr.;  Peelweiss, 
Son.\iiNKWBiss,  &c.,  Ger.  Prep.  Bismuth, 
1  oz. ;  nitric  acid,  1^  fl,  oz. ;  diatilled  water, 
3  pints;  mix  1  fl.  oz.  of  the  water  with  the 
acid,  and  dissolve  the  bismuth  in  the  mixture; 
throw  the  solution  into  the  remainder  of  the 
water,  and,  after  repose,  pour  oft  the  super- 
natimt  liquor,  drain  the  powder  that  has  sub- 
sided on  a  linen  cloth,  wash  it  with  distilled 
water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Prop.  A  pearly  white,  inodorous  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  nitric 
acid;  long  exposure  to  a  strong  light  turns  it 
grej  ish.  When  prepared  from  a  neutral  solu- 
tion, it  consists  of  very  line  microscopic  crys- 
talline lamina) ;  but  when  prepared  from  acid 
solutions,  with  loss  water,  the  crystals  are 
acicular,  and  more  silky  and  lustrous.  When 
moistened  it  exhibits  an  acid  reaction  with 
litmus  paper. 

Poi».,  S(c,  Like  the  other  salts  of  bismuth, 
it  causes  vomiting,  purging,  giddineB.<,  cramp, 
insensibility,  &c.  No  certain  antidote  is  known. 
The  treatment  may  consist  of  an  emetic,  fol- 
loweil  by  the  copious  use  of  emollient  drinks, 
as  weak  broth,  barley  water,  milk  iind  water, 
&c. ;  and  subsequently,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  inflammation,  by  a  low  diet  and 
aperients. 

Usee,  ^'c.  In  medicine,  as  a  sedative,  an 
astringent,  or  tonic,  and  nn  antispasmodic,  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  stomach  unaccom- 
panied by  organic  disease  of  that  organ,  and 
apparently  of  a  nervous  character;  particularly 
in  gostrodynia,  troublesome  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, pyrosis  or  waterbrash,  and  generally  in 
gastro-intestinal  affections  attended  with 
fluxes;  also  in  intermittent  fever,  spasmodic 
asthma,  &c. — Dose,  6  to  10,  or  even  20  gr. 

Externally,  made  into  an  ointment  with  4 
parts  of  lard,  it  has  long  been  employed  in 
certain  chronic  skin  diseases.  Under  the  name 
of  PEAEL- WHITE  it  is  commonly  used  by  ladies 
OS  a  cosmetic ;  but  it  is  stated  that  it  injures 
the  skin,  producing,  after  a  time,  paralysis  of 
its  minute  vessels,  rendering  it  yellow  and 
leather-like — an  effect  which,  unfortunately, 
it  is  usually  attempted  to  conceal  by  its  freer 
and  more  frequent  application.  In  very  large 
do^es  it  is  poisonous. 

Both  the  basic  nitrate  and  the  basic  chloride 
of  bi'-inuth  jiiss  under  the  names  of  feabl- 


white  and  peabl-powdee,  owing  to  their 
extreme  whiteness  and  beauty.  That  of  the 
druggists,  however,  is  usually  the  former; 
that  of  the  perfumers  usually  the  latter,  but 
not  unfrequently  both. 

Bismath  Powder,  for  beautifying  the  skin 
and  removing  freckles.  (From  North  America.) 
Consists  of  calcium  carbonate,  with  much 
clay,  and  ig  free  from  injurious  metals. 
(Chandler.) 

Bismuth,  Purified.  (Ph.  Br.)  Put  bismuth, 
10  ounces,  and  1  ounce  of  powdered  nitrate  of 
potash,  into  a  crucible,  and  heat  them  until 
both  are  fused.  Continue  the  heat,  constantly 
stirring,  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  till  the  salt  has 
solidified  into  a  slag  above  the  metal.  Remove 
the  salt,  add  nitrate  of  potash,  1  ounce,  to  bis- 
muth in  crucible,  and  repeat  the  process.  Pour 
the  fused  bismuth  into  a  suitable  mould,  and 
let  it  cool. 

Nitrate.  Bi(N03)3.  Syn.  Neuteal  ni- 
TEATE,  Teeniteatb.  Purified  bismuth  (in  small 
fra<;nieuts),  2  oz. ;  nitric  acid,  6  oz. ;  dissolve 
with  heat,  adding  more  acid,  if  necessary,  to 
effect  entire  solution  of  the  metal;  to  the 
roanlting  solution  add  half  its  volume  of 
distilled  water,  filter  through  powdered  glass, 
and  evaporate  until  crystals  form. 

6V.  Chiefly  in  chemistry,  and  as  a  source 
of  the  pure  oxide  and  the  subnitrate. 

Bismuth  Oxides : — 

Bismuthons  Oxide.  Bi^Og.  Syn.  Tee- 
oxide  OP  bismuth,  PeOTOXIDS  op  BIS- 
MUTH, From  either  the  neutral  or  the  basic 
nitrate,  by  exposure,  in  a  crucil)le,  to  gentle 
ignition.  Pure.  A  straw-yellow  powder,  of 
rather  difficult  solubility. 

Hy'deated  : — By  gradually  dropping  an 
acid  solution  of  bismuthous  nitrate  into  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  hydrate  per- 
fectly free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  washing 
and  drying  the  resulting  precipitate.  Pure. 
A  rich-looking  white  powder. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Fuses  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
then  acts  as  a  powerful  flux  on  siliceous  matter 
without  itself  imparting  colour,  a  property  of 
which  the  enaraeller  and  gilder  has  long  availed 
himself.  Like  the  basic  nitrate,  it  has  been 
used  as  an  antispasmodic  and  as  a  cosmetic. 
Sp.  gr.  8-211  to  8-355. 

Bismuthic  Oxide.  BijOj.  Syn.  Bismuthio 
ANHTDBIDE,  BiSMUTHiG  ACID.  Suspend  ter- 
oxlde  of  bismuth  in  a  strong  solution  of  potassa, 
and  pass  chlorine  through  the  mixture  until 
decomposition  is  complete;  treat  the  powder 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  (to  remove  any  uude- 
composed  teroxide),  after  which  wash  it  in 
cold  water,  and  dry  it. 

Prop.,  ice  A  reddish  powder,  soluble  in 
water.  Its  salts,  of  which  little  are  known, 
are  called  bib'muthates.  When  heated  it 
loses  oxygen,  and  a  bismuthate  of  bismuth  is 
formed. 

Bismuthons  Sulphide.  BioSs.  This  compound 
occurs  native  (bis'mOthIne),  and  may  be  easily 
prepai-ed  artificially  by  either  fusing  its  ele- 
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ments  together,  or  by  passing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen througha  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth. 

Bismutlious  Valerianate.  Syn.  Bismu'thi 
valbeia'kas,  L.  Frep.  An  acid  solution  of 
nitrate  of  bismuth  is  decomposed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  valerianate  of  soda  in  water  containing 
a  little  free  valerianic  acid  j  the  precipitate  is 
carefully  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  dried 
in  the  shade.  Recommended  as  superior  to 
the  subnitrate  in  some  torms  of  gastrodynia, 
dyspepsia,  intermittents,  &c. — Dose,  2  to  6  gr., 
or  more. 

BIS'TKE  (-ter).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  S^n.  BiSTBE, 
Ger.  Frep.  1.  The  most  compact,  best  co- 
loured, and  well-burnt  portions  of  the  soot  of 
beechwood,  or  of  peat,'  are  selected,  reduced 
to  powder  and  sifted  through  a  very  fine  lawn 
sieve.  It  is  then  digested  in  clear  warm  water 
for  several  hours,  with  frequent  stirring  j  after 
which  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  when  the  liquid 
portion  is  decanted  from  the  sediment.  This 
process  is  repeated  a  second,  and  even  a  third 
time.  The  paste  is  next  poured  into  a  tall 
narrow  vessel,  which  is  then  filled  with  pure 
cold  water,  and  well  agitated.  The  grosser 
parts  only  are  now  allowed  to  subside,'  and 
the  supernatant  liquor,  containing  the  finer 
portion  of  the  bisteb  in  suspension,  is  poured 
off  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  left  to  de- 
posit its  contents.  The  deposit  is  next  col- 
lected, and  carefully  dried  and  powdered ;  or 
it  is  only  partially  dried,  and  at  once  made 
into  cakes  with  gum-water  or  isinglass-size, 
and  tlieu  allowed  to  dry  and  harden  for  sale. 

2.  (Dr  MacCulloch.)  The  tar-like  liquid 
obtained  from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  is 
again  carefully  distilled  until  all  volatile  matter 
has  passed  over,  and  a  brittle,  pitch-like  resi- 
duum is  obtained,  which  is  either  brown  or 
black  according  to  the  time  and  temperature 
employed ;  after  which  the  heat  is  still  further 
prolonged,  but  with  increased  care,  until  the 
brittle  substance  becomes  pulverulent  and 
carbonaceous.  It  is  then  ground  and  elutriated 
with  pm'e  cold  water,  as  before. 

Uses,  ^c.  As  a  water  colour  to  tint  drawings, 
in  the  same  way  as  Indian  ink,  to  which  it  is 
esteemed  superior  when  the  subjects  are  in- 
tended to  be  afterwards  tinted  with  other 
colours.  It  occupies  the  same  place  among 
water  colours  that  brown-pink  does  in  oil. 

According  to  Dr  MacCulloch,  bistre  from 
wood-tar,  when  carefully  prepared,  has  great 
depth  and  beauty  of  colour,  with  all  the  fine 
properties  of  sepia ;  but  that  if  the  whole  of 
the  oils  and  acids  have  not  been  removed  by 
the  process,  it  is  apt  to  collect  in  little  flocks 
which  interfere  with  its  use. 

BITES  and  STINGS.  Syn.  Moe'sCS  (-sOS, 
sing.)  ET  Io'tOs  (-tOs,  «.),  L.  The  treatment 
of  the  bites  of  non-venomous  and  non-rabid 
animals  is  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  lace- 
rated or  punctured  wounds,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  that  of  the  bites  and  stings  of  venomous 

1  The  first  is  usually  employeji  in  Ensland. 

*  Two  or  three  minutes  suffice  tor  this  purpose. 


and  rabid  animals,  serpents,  insects,  &c.,  often 
require,  in  addition,  the  use  of  special  anti- 
dotes to  destroy  the  virus  or  to  prevent  its 
absorption,  or  to  neutralise  its  effects  when 
absorbed  and  to  promote  its  elimination  from 
the  system. 

The  bites  and  stings  of  ANTS,  BEES,  wasps, 
EOBNETS,  and  similar  insects  common  to  this 
climate  may  be  treated  by  washing  the  part 
with  spirit  of  hartshorn  or  dilute  liquor  of 
ammonia  or  eau  de  luce,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime.  Should  considerable  inflam- 
mation ensue,  and  the  part  become  much 
swollen,  a  thing  that  rarely  occurs,  leeches 
may  be  applied,  and  a  cooling  purgative  given. 
The  stings  of  venomous  reptiles  may  be  simi- 
larly treated,  excepting  that  the  strength  of 
the  solutions  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  lime, 
&c.,  should  be  stronger  than  in  the  former 
case,  so  as  to  produce  some  pain  and  smarting. 
In  cases  where  the  venom  is  of  a  very  poison- 
ous description,  the  wound  should  be  first  well 
washed  with  water  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards 
seared  with  lunar  caustic  in  every  part,  includ- 
ing the  interior  and  deep-seated  portions.  In 
extreme  cases  the  surface  of  the  wound,  both 
internal  and  external,  may  be  removed  with 
the  knife ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a,  small  joint,  as 
a  finger,  the  injured  portion  may  be  amputated. 
Prior  to  the  use  of  the  washes  or  caustic,  dry- 
cupping  or  suction  with  the  mouth  may  be 
had  recourse  to  with  great  advantage.  A 
ligature  placed  on  the  limb,  above  the  wound, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident,  will  im- 
pede the  absorption  of  the  poison  whilst  the 
other  treatment  is  in  progress.  A  similar 
plan  may  be  followed  after  the  bite  of  a  dog 
supposed  to  be  mad.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
lately  asserted  by  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
veterinarians  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
been  repeatedly  bitten  by  dogs  that  have  after- 
wards been  proved  to  be  mad,  but  from  having 
fearlessly  applied  caustic  to  the  parts  they 
have  escaped  uninjured. 

The  poison  inserted  by  the  stings  and  bites 
of  several  venomous  reptiles  is  so  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  of  so  fatal  a  description,  as  fre- 
quently to  occasion  death  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  before  any  remedy  or  anti- 
dote, under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  be 
applied.  But  even  in  these  extreme  cases  it 
is  probable  that  absorption,  and  consequently 
the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  poison,  might 
be  considerably  impeded  or  lessened  by  the 
immediate  application  of  a  ligature  above  the 
part,  as  before  described,  the  patient  accom- 
panying the  treatment  by  swallowing  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid,  by  which  partial  plethora 
would  be  produced,  and  the  functions  of  the 
absorbents  for  a  time  nearly  suspended.  A 
few  minutes  thus  gained  would  permit  of  the 
application  of  appropriate  antidotes,  by  which 
the  poison  might  be  neutralised  before  it  would 
become  necessary  to  remove  the  ligature,  whilst 
the  kidneys  would  be  in  full  action.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  wounds  are  generally  inflicted 
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in  parti  of  the  world  where  precautionary 
Dieiiaures  arc  suldom  thought  of,  iind  generally 
at  tiuieg  when  people  are  least  prepared  to 
meet  them,  as  well  as  so  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly as  to  stagger  even  those  observers 
who  may  be  in  no  ubsolute  danger  themselves. 
Such  is  the  bite  of  the  East  Indian  co'bba  si 
OAFEl'lo,  against  which  two  Asiatic  (arsenical) 
pills  are  often  prescribed  by  the  Hindoos ;  but 
wliich  are  generally  scarcely  swallowed  before 
the  poison  of  the  serpent  has  rendered  the 
patient  a  stiffened  corpse.  Eau  de  luce,  a 
favorite  remedy  in  India,  when  liberally  em- 
ployed both  internally  and  externally,  is  said 
to  prove  sometimes  more  successful.  The  bite 
of  the  PUPF-ADDEU  is  of  a  similar,  or  even  a 
more  fatal  description  than  that  of  £he  cobra. 
^Vhen  the  venom  of  any  of  these  animals  or  of 
a  rabid  dog  is  once  fully  absorbed  into  the 
system,  there  appears  to  be  no  treatment  that 
cun  save  the  patient.  A  bottle  of  Madeira 
wine  or  4  a  pint  of  brandy  or  rum  diluted 
with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  drank  in  two 
doses  about  3  or  4  minutes  apart,  is  a  popular 
remedy  in  India  in  such  cases.  Its  efl'ect  is 
to  impede  absorption. 

The  secret  antidote  so  long  successfully  em 
ployed  by  Mr  Underwood,  the  '  snake-king '  of 
Australia,  for  the  bites  of  the  whip-snake  and 
the  DIAMOND-SNAKE,  two  of  the  most  veno- 
mous of  that  region,  is  now  positively  nsserted 
to  be  the  common  male  fern  (poli/po'dium 
fi'lix  mis,  Linn.).  Of  the  powdered  root,  or 
preferably,  of  the  green  leaves  of  this  plant 
noarest  the  root,  he  prepares  a  sort  of  decoc- 
tion, or  broth,  which  he  takes  or  administers 
liberally.  A  more  convenient  preparation 
would,  (lerhaps,  be  a  tincture  prepared  by 
digesting  1  oz.  of  the  dried,  or  3  oz;  of  the 
fresh  leaves  (bruised),  in  a  pint  of  proof  spirit 
or  strong  brandy  or  rum  for  a  fortnight;  as 
in  this  state  it  could  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time,  if  well  corked,  without  deteriora- 
tion. 

For  HOBSES  AND  Cattle.  Mr  Finlay  Dun 
recommends  ammonia  solution;  solution  of 
caustic  potash ;  carbolic  acid ;  prussic  acid 
and  chloroform. 

[See  Htdhopuobia,  Poisons,  Snake-bites, 
Stings,  Venom,  Wounds,  &c.'] 

BITT'ES.  [Eng.,  Ger.]  Si/n.  Ama"bi;3, 
L. ;  Aheb,  Fr.  Tasting  like  wormwood, 
quassia,  or  other  similar  vegetables ;  subst.,  a 
bitter  plant,  bark,  or  root  (  =  AMA"jiTJM:,  L.; 
see  below). 

Bitter  AppleJ.     Colocynth. 

Bitter  Cup.  A  cup  or  tumbler  formed  by 
the  turner  out  of  quassia  wood.  Liquor,  by 
standing  in  it  a  short  time,  becomes  bitter  and 
stomachic.  They  are  now  common  in  the 
shops. 

^  Notices  of  Bcveral  chemical  and  neurotic  antidotes,  of 
Ereat  promise,  will  also  be  iound  in  different  parts  of  this 
volume.  Tlie  names  of  the  respective  animals  may  like- 
wiae  be  rcfeired  to. 


Bitter  Earth*.     Magnesia. 

Bitter  Herbs.  See  Bittees  (infra)  and 
Species  (Bitter). 

Bitter  Saltt,  Bitter  Pur"ging-8alt.  Sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

Bitt'er-Bweet.     Woody  nightshade. 

Bitt'er-wortJ  (-wiirt).     Gentian. 

BITT'EEH.  The  '  mother-water'  or  '  bitter 
liquor'  of  salt-works  from  which  the  chloride 
of  sodium  (sea-salt)  has  been  separated  by 
crystallisation. 

Bittern.  An  intoxicating  poisonous  mixture 
sold  by  the  brewers'  druggists,  composed  of  1 
part  each  of  extract  of  quassia  and  powdered 
sulphate  of  iron,  with  2  parts  of  extract  of 
cocculus  indicu^«,  4  parts  of  Spanish  liquorice, 
and  aliout  8  parts  of  treacle;  the  liquorice 
being  first  boiled  with  a  little  water  until  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  proper 
consistence  he  fore  adding  the  other  ingredients. 
U.sed  by  f  i:audulent  brewers  and  publicans  to 
impart  a  false  bitter  and  apparent  strength  to 
their  liquors. 

BITT'ERS  (-8rz).  Si/n.  Ama"ua,  ic,  L. 
Vegetable  bitters  are  commonly  regarded  as 
tonie  and  stomachic,  and  to  improve  the  appe- 
titewhen  taken  occosionnllyand  in  moderation. 
The  best  time  is  early  in  the  morning,  or  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour  before  a  meal.  An  exces- 
sive, or  a  too  prolonged  use  of  tlicm,  tends  to 
weaken  the  stomach,  and  to  induce  nervons- 
ness.  They  should  not  be  taken  for  a  longer 
period  than  about  8  or  10  days  at  a  time,  al- 
lowing a  similir  period  to  elapse  before  again 
having  recourse  to  them. 

Among  the  most  useful  and  generally  em- 
ployed bitters  are — cnlumba,  i^ascarilla,  cha- 
momiles, gentian,  hops,  orange  peel,  quassia, 
and  wormwood. 

Bitters.  In  the  liquor-trade,  a  compound 
prep:ired  by  steeping  vegetable  bitters,  and 
some  aromatics  as  flavouring,  in  weak  spirit, 
for  some  8  or  10  days ;  a  little  sugar  or  syrup 
being  subsequently  added  to  the  strained  or 
decanted  tincture.  In  that  of  the  taverns 
and  gin-shops  the  menstruum  is  usually  gin, 
or  plain  spirit  reduced  to  n  corresponding 
strength.  Bbah'dt-bittees  and  wine'-bit- 
ters  are  prepared  in  a  similar  way  with  com- 
mon British  brandy,  or  some  cheap  white  wine 
(Cape  or  raisin),  as  the  case  may  be.  Each 
maker  has  usually  his  own  formulse,  which  he 
modifies  to  suit  the  price  and  the  palate  of 
his  customer. — This  class  of  liquors  has  been 
justly  charged  with  being  the  fertile  cause  of 
habitual  intemperance,  of  disease,  and  even  of 
death !  Their  occasional  use  as  tonics  or 
stomachics  is  also  objectionable,  owing  to  the 
trash,  and  even  deleterious  substance:^,  which 
so  frequently  enter  into  their  composition. 
.See  LlQUECBS. 

BITU'MEN.  [Eng.,  L.J  Si/n.  Bittjme,  Fr. ; 
Ebdfbch,  Ebdtheeb,  (Sbc.,  Ger.  A  term  of  a 
very  comprehensive  character,  and,  in  general, 
very  loosely  applied,  including  a  variety  of 
inflammable     mineral     substances,     consist- 
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ing  of  varying  proportions  of  hydrocarbons, 
having  a  strong  smell  and  differing  in  con- 
sistence, all  the  varieties  being  found  in  the 
earth,  of  which  asphaltum,  naphtha,  and 
petroleum  may  bementioned  as  examples. 

Asphalt  is  very  extensively  disseminated 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Con- 
siderable quantities  are  exported  from  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  Judiea;  hence  its  commercial  name,  'Jew- 
ish bitumen,'  or  '  Jew's  pitch.'  The  different 
kinds  vary  grently  in  quality,  according  to  the 
amount  of  earthy  matter  and  other  impurities 
contained  in  them ;  they  may  all,  however,  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  equal  purity  by  boiling 
or  macerating  them  in  hot  water,  by  which 
means  the  earthy  and  siliceous  matters   are 


Viscous  bitumen  of  Beehelbronn    .        . 
Virgin        „  „  „  .         . 

Liquid        ,,        from  Hatten,  Lower  Rhine 


more  or  less  completely  removed.  These  latter 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  bitu- 
men rises  to  the  surface,  or  forms  clots  on  the 
sides  of  the  boiler,  when  it  is  skimmed  off,  and 
thrown  into  a  large  cooler,  where  more  water 
separates.  At  the  Seyssel  and  Beehelbronn 
bitumen  works  the  bitumen  so  obtained  is 
thrown  into  large  cauldrons  and  boiled  for 
some  time,  by  which  means  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts and  water  accompanying  it  are  driven 
ofE,  and  the  remaining  sand  and  impurities 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cauldron,  leaving  the 
purified  asphalt  in  the  form  of  a  thick  fatty 
pitch,  in  which  state  it  comes  into  the  market 
or  is  applied  to  various  purposes.  In  the  fol- 
lowing tahle  we  give  the  composition  of  a  few 
bitumens : 


Carbon, 
per  cent. 

Hydrogen, 
per  cent. 

Oxygen, 
per  cent. 

Nitrogen 
per  cent. 

88-0     . 

.     12-0     . 

.     —     . 

.     — 

880     . 

.     11-0     . 

.     —     . 

.     10 

88-0     . 

.     11-6     . 

.     0-4 

J 

Solid 


9-7 


1-6 


of  CoxatambOinearCuen^a,  in  Peru     88'7     . 
A.nnexed,  is  a  table  of  the  analysis  of  several  asphalts,  centesimallt/  represented  i — 


Bitiimen  of 
Bastennes. 


Bitumen  of 

Pont  de  Cliateau, 

Auvergue, 


Bitumen  of 
Abruzzi. 


20-0 
3-7 


Carbor"""}^""""""  { 
Hydrogen  ...  — 
Nitrogen  ...  — 
Oxygen  ....—- 
Water  ....  — 
Gas  and  vapour  .  .  — 
Quartz  sand  and  mica  .  1  yfj.n 
Clay  .  .  .  .  J 
Ashes     ....       — 


Crude. 

'.     7613      '. 
.       9-41      . 

•  1 12-66  I  • 


Pure. 

77-5 
9-6 

12-4 
0'5 


{: 


1-80 


Crude. 

77-64 
7-86 
1-02 
8-35 


513 


Pure. 

81-8 
8-4 
1-0 

8-8 


Bitumen  of 

Monastier, 

Haute  lioire. 


7-0 
3-5 


,     4-5 

,     4-0 

,   60-0 

ei,ug.21-0 


100-0 


100-0        100-0 


100-0 


1000 


100-0 


The  solid  bitumens  are  now  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bituminous 
mastic  or  cement  and  similar  compositions, 
which  are  used  for  the  lining  of  water-cis- 
terns, and  for  various  other  hydraulic  pur- 
poses; as  also  for  roofs,  floors,  roads,  pave- 
ments, &c.  For  the  last  purpose  the  native 
varieties  -of  '  asphaltio  rock,'  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  bitumen  and  calcareous  earth,  when 
tempered  with  a  proper  quantity  of  crushed 
granite,  or  calcareous  sand  or  gravel,  is  found 
to  be  the  most  substantial  and  durable.  The 
plan  followed  in  laying  down  such  pavements 
in  Paris,  where  they  have  been  the  most  ex- 
tensively adopted,  is — The  ground  having  been 
made  uniformly  smooth,  is  edged,  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  curb-stones  rising  about  4  inches 
above  its  level,  and  then  covered,  to  the  depth 
of  3  inches,  with  concrete  (made  with  about 
l-6tb  part  of  good  hydraulic  lime),  which  is 
well  pressed  upon  its  bed,  the  surface  being 
subsequently  smoothed  over  with  a  very  thin 


coating  of  hydraulic  mortar.  On  this,  when 
perfectly  dry,'  the  '  bituminous  mastic,'  ren- 
dered seiiii-fluid  by  being  cautiously  heated  in 
a  suitable  iron  cauldron,^  is  evenly  spread  over 
so  as  to  form  a  layer  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
or  for  less  solid  work,  half  an  inchi  thick. 
Some  coarse  sand  is  lastly  sifted  over  and 
pressed  down  on  the  surface,  when  the  work  is 
complete;  and  in  a  few  days  the  pavement 
becomes  sufficiently  compact  and  solid  to  be 
thrown  open  to  foot  passengers. 
An  important  precaution  to  he  observed  in 

^  On  this  point  depends  the  success  of  the  work.  Abso- 
lute dryness  is  a  sine  qud  non  in  t[te  process.  The  mastic 
must  also  be  laid  down  in  dry  weather.  If  laid  in  wet 
damp,  or  even  foggy  weather,  it  will  be  liable  to  separate 
from  its  bed,  and  gradually  to  break  up.  This  is  why  so 
much  of  the  asphalt  and  bitumiriou  pavement  laid  down 
in  Loudon  has  proved  a  failure. 

2  It  is  here  that  the  mixture  ofthe  bitumen  (previously 
crushed  sufiiciently  small  to  pass  through  meshes  10  to 
the  inch)  is  made  with  the  sand  or  gravel;  a  small  portion 
of  mineral  tar  or  coaUtar  (3  to  7  or  8%)  being  commonly 
added  to  promote  their  fusiuu  and  complete  union. 
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niRkinK  nspbalt  povements  or  roads  is  to  boll 
the  bitumen  which  is  CBoployed  thoroughly, 
B"  as  to  expel  the  water  and  volatile  oils, 
which  if  allowed  to  remain  are  found  to  ren- 
der the  mastic  more  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  less 
able  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  traffic. 

Claridg^i  Proceis.  This  consists  in  fusing 
the  blocks  nf  mastic  in  a  suitable  boiler, 
similar  to  that  seen  in  6g.  1,  and  in  adding  a 
quantity  of  mineral  tar,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  16.  to  every  cmt.  of  the  mastic.  The  tar  is 
first  fused  in  the  boiler,  56  lbs.  of  the  mastic 
are  then  introduced,  and  the  whole  repeatedly 
stirred  80  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
deposit.  When  the  contents  of  the  boiler  are 
melted,  the  cauldron  is  covered  over  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  remainder 
of  the  mastic  is  added,  and  its  fusion  pro- 
ceeded with  as  before,  the  process  being  re- 
peated until  the  boiler  is  full,  allowing  an  in- 
terval of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  between 
each  operation. 

When  the  mastic  is  sufficiently  fluid  it  will 
drop  freely  from  the  stirrer,  and  jets  of  light 
smoke  are  observed  to  issue  from  it.  If  stiff 
mastic  be  required,  tlio  proportion  of  tar  is 
lessened,  and  a  quantity  of  conrse  grit  or  river 
sand,  to  the  amount  of  20  or  80  Iba,  to  the 
cir/,,  is  added. 


the  bed  of  coarse  concrete,  B  the  second  and 
finer  layer  of  the  same  material,  and  A  the 
superior  layer  of  asphalt. 


In  laying  the  asphalt  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  care  must  be  paid  to  the  preparation 
of  a  solid  and  dry  foundation. 

This  is  usually  accomplished  by  removing 
or  ramming  the  loose  earth,  and  placing  upon 
the  bed  a  layer  of  coarse  sand  mixed  with 
powdered  limestone,  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
and  the  whole  is  pressed  or  beaten  solid  j 
upon  this  a  second  layer  of  finer  materials  is 
laid  compactoil  and  levelled;  the  bed  thus 
prepared  is  allowed  to  dry  before  coating  it 
with  mastic. 

Kig.  2  shows  the  manner  in  which  ordinary 
asphalting  is  laid  down.     In  this  figure  c  is 


The  base  or  concrete  must  be  perfectly  dry 
when  the  mastic  is  poured  on,  or  the  work 
will  be  a  failure,  for  the  moisture  will  be  cr  in- 
verted into  steam,  which,  issuing  through  the 
fluid  miistic,  will  cause  the  formation  of  lioles 
in  the  latter  or  blister  it,  and  ultimately  the 
surface  will  crack.  To  counteract  in  some 
measure  the  evil  arising  from  the  formation 
of  steam,  floe  cinder  dust  is  sifted  over  the 
bed  of  concrete  previous  to  the  application  of 
the  mastic. 

When  asphalting  suspension  bridges,  a 
shei't  of  canvas  is  usually  spread  over  the 
concrete. 

In  asphalting  damp  places,  such  as  cellars 
and  foundations,  a  brick  invert  is  always  laid 
ill  asphalt  beneath  the  concrete.  This  is 
done  by  placing  the  bricks  in  rows,  at  the 
proper  depth  and  slop?,  and  pouring  a  coating 
of  asphalt  about  n  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
upon  them.  Before  the  mastic  solidifies,  the 
bricks  are  separated  a  little  by  passing  a  knife 
between  them,  thus  affording  the  mastic  an 
opening  by  which  to  seal  up  more  thoroughly 
the  coimection.  The  concrete  is  afterwards 
laid  upon  this  bed,  and  the  layer  of  mastic 
upon  this  in  the  usual  way.  The  thickness 
of  the  layer  of  mastic  varies  according  to  the 
attrition  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected ;  but 
the  usual  depth  is  from  a  quarter  to  one  and 
a  quarter  inch. 

Artificial  Asphalt.  This  is  prepared  from 
coal  tar  by  distilling  off  the  volatile  oils  which 
hold  the  tar  in  solution,  the  result  being  that 
a  kind  of  fatty  pitch  is  left,  which  must  be 
boiled  until  a  sample,  when  cooled,  becomes 
nearly  solid.  The  operation  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  open  air,  but  if  this  means-  of 
evaporation  be  adopted,  the  process  is  at- 
tended with  a  very  unpleasant  odour,  and  the 
volatile  oils  are  dissipated.  These  volatile 
oils  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  varnish, 
for  lubricating  machinery,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  superior  kind  of  lampblack.  They 
have  also  been  employed  to  increase  the  illu- 
minating power  of  coal  gas,  which  purpose 
they  accomplish  by  imparting  their  vapours 
to  gas  passed  over  them  when  they  are  placed 
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in  shallow  vessels.  Various  forms  of  pateut 
apparatus  have  been  designed  for  this  purpose. 

When  it  Is  required  to  collect  the  oils,  the 
coal  tar  is  placed  in  a  retort  made  of  sheet 
iron,  with  a  convex  bottom,  which  is  placed 
immediately  over  a  fire.  The  products  of  the 
combustion  after  striking  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  circulate  round  it,  then  proceed  under 
a  second  boiler  to  heat  the  tar  contained  in  it, 
and  from  which  the  retort  is  replenished  when 
necessary.  This  vessel,  when  three  quarters 
full,  contains  nearly  24  owts.  of  tar ;  it  should 
be  perfectly  embedded  in  masonry  ;  the  capi- 
tal itself  by  which  the  volatile  products  escape 
should  be  surrounded  with  materials  that  are 
bad  conductors  of  heat,  such  as  ashes.  But 
for  this  precaution  the  volatile  oils  would 
become  condensed,  and  fall  back  into  the 
evaporating  vessel. 

The  volatile  oils  are  collected  by  being  made 
to  pass  through  a  tube  cooled  by  a  current  of 
water,  this  tube  running  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  pursued  by  the  vapours,  and 
terminating  in  a  closed  vessel,  which  acts  as 
the  receptacle  for  the  oils.  A  tube  branching 
from  the  boiler  conducts  the  uncondensed 
products  outside  the  building  in  which  the 
distillation  is  conducted. 

When  the  tar  has  been  boiled  sufficiently 
long  to  give  it  the  requisite  consistence,  it  is 
removed  by  means  of  a  pipe  into  a  third 
hemispherical  boiler  of  cast-iron.  To  prepare 
the  bituminous  mastic  directly  from  this  fatty 
pitch,  the  latter  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  chalk  in  sufficient  quantity  is  then  added. 
If  the  chalk  be  previously  heated,  ground  to  a 
coarse  powder,  and  sitted,  the  mixture  is 
effected  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily. 

The  asphalt  becomes  the  more  solid  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  chalk  added ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  becomes  less  elastic  and  more 
brittle.  The  asphalt  is  moulded  as  follows : — 
A  long  table  is  covered  with  cast-iron  plates, 
surrounded  with  a  framework,  which  is  sub- 
divided into  eight  or  ten  equal  compart- 
ments by  means  of  rules  of  about  six  inches  in 
height,  introduced  vertically  into  grooves 
formed  at  equal  intervals  in  the  long  sides  of 
the  frame.  The  eight  or  ten  moulds  obtained 
by  this  means  are  coated  internally  with  a 
paste  composed  of  sixty  parts  of  water  and 
forty  of  chalk.  This  compound  prevents  the 
mastic  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and 
ensures  its  being  easily  detached. 

Two  barrels,  or  9  ctots.  of  tar,  lose  by  dis- 
tillation one  fourth  of  their  weight,  the  loss 
consisting  of  1  cwt.  3  qrs.  15  Ihs.  of  volatile 
oils,  and  1  gr.  13  lbs.  of  water. 

Sometimes  ground  or  fine  sand  enters  into 
the  composition  of  asphiilt  in  proportions 
equal  to  the  chalk ;  but  in  some  cases  only 
half  as  much  sand  as  chalk  is  used. 

In  the  manufacture  of  asphalt  it  is  very 
important  that  the  contents  of  the  cauldron 
should  be  stirred  during  fusion,  not  only  to 
I'revent  the  tar  adhering  to  the  bottom,  and 


so  getting  burnt,  but  to  ensure  the  ingredients 
being  brought  into  intimate  combination,  and 
a  homogeneous  and  smooth  compound  being 
produced. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, the  proper  consistence  attained,  and 
the  vapours  of  the  volatile  oils  and  water 
come  off  in  very  minute  quantities,  the  asphalt 
is  run  off  into  the  moulds  before  described, 
and  when  sufficiently  set  may  be  removed, 
and  is  ready  for  use. 

Dr  G.  H.  Smith  has  patented  a  process  for 
making  artificial  asphalt,  waterproof  concrete, 
&c.,  which  promises  to  become  of  great  value 
in  the  construction  of  sea  walls,  docks,  and 
harbour  works,  &c.  Dr  Smith's  invention 
consists  in  filling  up  the  interstices  of  any 
porous  substance,  such  as  brick,  burned  or  un- 
burned  clay,  soft  stones,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c., 
with  pitch  or  tar  which  has  been  boiled  to 
such  a  consistence  that  the  pores  or  cells  of 
the  material  used  are  completely  filled  with 
solid  matter  when  cold. 

Other  hydrocarbons,  resins,  or  gums  may 
he  used  instead  of  pitch  or  tarj  but  it  is 
essential  that  the  saturating  substances, 
though  naturally  fluid  or  semifluid,  can  be  so 
changed  by  boiling  that  they  lose  their 
fluidity  when  cold  j  or  they  must  be,  though 
hard  under  all  ordinary  temperatures  of  the 
atmosphere,  capable  of  reduction  by  heat  or 
otherwise  to  a  fluid  condition,  so  that  they 
will  penetrate  the  porous  materials. 

The  asphalto-bitumen  mine  of  the  Val  de 
Travers,  in  the  Canton  of  Nenfchfttel,  is  said 
to  be  the  richest  and  most  extensive  in  the 
world  of  its  particular  class.  The  calcareous 
bitumen  which  it  yields  contains  20%  of  nearly 
pure  bitumen,  and  80^  of  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
and  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  (2-115)  approaching  that 
of  ordinary  bricks. 

The  '  Val  de  Travers  Company,'  and.  the 
'  Bastenne  and  Gaujac  Company,'  are,  it  is 
said,  those  which  have  hitherto  been  the  most 
successful  in  laying  down  asphalto-pavements. 
See  AsPHALTUM,  Peteoleum,  &c. 

Bitumen,  Elastic.  Syn.  Min'eeal  caou'- 
TCHOUC  (koo'-ehook),  El'aterite.  A  rather 
rare  species  of  bitumen,  differing  chiefly  from 
the  other  solid  varieties  in  being  elastic. 

Bitumen,  Liq'uid.     Petroleum. 

BITU'ffllNOUS.  Si/n.  BitumSno'bus,  L.; 
BiTUMiKEUX,  Fr. ;  EEDPECHia,  Ger.  Of 
bitumen,  or  resembling  or  containing  it. 

BIX'EINE  (-e-in).  The  red  colouring-prin- 
ciple of  annotta.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
bixine  with  liquid  ammonia,  with  subsequent 
free  contact  of  air. 

Prop.,  S(c,  When  pure,  a  rich  deep-red 
powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalies,  and 
turned  blue  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  appears  to 
be  oxidised  bixine. 

BIXIK.  The  red  resinous  colouring  matter 
of  annatto.  BoUey  and  Mylius  prepare  it  by 
digesting  the  dried  alcoholic  extract  of  an- 
natto   with   ether;    repeatedly    treating    the 
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leait  loluble  portion  (which  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter)  with  hot 
ether ;  disaolviiig  tlie  remainder  in  alcohol ; 
precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  lead 
ucctiiti' ;  decompos  ng  the  washed  precip  tate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  eictractiiig  the 
colouring  matter  therefrom  by  hot  alcohol ; 
and  precipitating  the  alcoholic  solution  with 
water. 

BIXINE  (-In).  The  yellow  colouring-prin- 
ciple of  annotta. 

Prtp.  A  solution  of  annotta  is  precipitated 
with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipi- 
tate, after  liaving  been  washed  in  cold  water, 
is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the 
decanted  liquor  or  filtrate  yields  crystals  by 
cautious  evaporation. 

Prop.,  iff.  Yellowish  white,  turning  full 
yellow  by  exposure  to  air ;  soluble  in  water, 
and  freely  so  in  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions; by  oxidation  it  is  converted  into 
bixcine.  For  a  correct  knowledge  of  both 
of  these  substances  wo  aro  indebted-  to  M. 
I'reisser. 

BLACK.  Si/n.  A'tbe,'  Ni'gbe,  L  ;  NoiE, 
Kr. ;  ScnWABZ,  Ger. ;  Blao,  hLMC,  Sax.  In 
dyeing,  &c.,  of  the  colour  of  lamp-soot,  or  of 
night ;  subst.,  a  black  colour. 

Black  Ash,  The  waste  lye  of  the  soapmakers 
is  evaporated  in  large  iron  boilers,  the  salt 
sejiaratod  as  it  falls  down,  and  then  heated  in 
a  roverheratory  furnace,  until  it  is  partially 
decomposed  and  fused,  when  it  is  run  into  iron 
pots  to  cool.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum  and  common  soap. 

Black  Col'ours  (kiir-).      See  Blaoe  Pia- 

MKNTS. 

Black  Draught.  See  Mixtvbe,  Senna  (Com- 
pound). 

Black  Drop,  See  Dbofs,  Patent  Medi- 
CINBS,  &c. 

BLACK  DYE.  Syn.  Teinte  noibe,  Fr.; 
Scuwabze  fabbe,  Gor.  The  following  are 
the  processes  and  materials  now  commonly 
employed  in  dyeing  black  : — 

a.  For  Cotton  : — 

1.  The  goods,  previously  dyed  blue,  are 
steeped  for  about  24  hours  in  a  decoction  of 
gall-nuts  or  sumach,  then  drained,  rinsed  in 
water,  and  passed  through  a  bath  of  acetate  of 
iron  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  they  are  next 
again  rinsed  in  water,  and  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  air ;  after  which  they  are  passed  a 
second  time  throngh  the  bath,  to  which  a  little 
moi'e  iron-liquor  is  previously  added.  The 
whole  process  is  repeated,  if  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  shade  of  black 
desired. 

2.  The  goods  arc  steeped  in  a  mordant  of 
acetate  of  iron,  worked  well,  and  then  passed 
through  a  bath  of  madder  and  logwood  for  2 
hours.     Less  permanent  than  No.  1. 

04*.  About  2  oz,  of  coarsely  powdered  galls, 
or  •)■  oz.  of  sumach,  aro  required  for  every 
pound   of  cotton,  in  the  process  of  galling. 
1  DIark,  iluep  bluck;  as  opposed  to  albut,  white. 


The  first  should  be  boiled  in  the  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  4  gal.  of  water  to  every  lb. 
of  cotton.  The  sumach-bath  is  better  made  by 
mere  infusion  of  that  dye-stuff  in  very  hot 
water. 

3.  (For  10  lbs.  of  cloth.)  The  goods  are  put 
into  a  boiling  bath  made  of  3  lbs.  of  sumach, 
and  allowed  to  steep,  with  occasional '  work- 
ing,' until  the  liquor  is  perfectly  cold;  they 
are  next  passed  throng}i  lime  water,  and,  after 
having  drained  for  a  few  minutes,  immediately 
transferred  to  and  worked  for  an  hour  in  a 
warm  solution  of  2  lbs.  of  copperas ;  after  free 
exposure  to  the  air  lor  about  an  hour  they 
are  again  passed  through  lime  water,  and,  after 
draining, '  worked'  for  an  hour  in  a  bath  made 
with  3  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  1  lb.  of  fustic  j  they 
are  then  '  lifted,'  and  i  lb.  of  copperas  being 
added,  they  are  returned  to  the  bath, '  worked' 
well  for  about  30  minutes,  and  finished.  Good 
and  deep. 

Oba.  Instead  of  copperas  iron-liquor  may  be 
used,  observing  to  take  li  pint  of  the  latter 
(of  the  ordinary  strength)  for  every  lb.  of  the 
former  ordered  above. 

4.  For  Flax  and  Lin  ex  ; — 

This,  lor  the  most  part,  closely  resembles 
that  employed  for  cotton  ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
a  mordant  of  iron-liquor,  or  of  copperas, 
followed  by  passing  the  goods  throngh  lime- 
water,  and  exposure  to  the  air,  precedes  the 
dye-hath. 

c.  For  Silk  : — 

Silk  goods  are  dyed  much  in  the  same  way 
as  woollens,  but  the  process  is  conducted  with 
loss  heat : — 

1.  A  bath  of  nut-galls  is  given  for  12  to 
36  hours,  occ.isionally  working  the  goods 
therein ;  they  are  next  taken  out,  rinsed,  and 
well  aired,  after  which  they  are  passed  for  a 
few  minutes  through  a  bath  containing  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  are  then  again  drained, 
rinsed,  and  aired.  The  steep  in  the  nut-gall 
bath  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  followed, 
iis  before,  by  the  iron-bath  previously  reple- 
nished with  a  little  fresh  copperas.  The  whole 
quimtity  of  galls  to  be  taken  for  1  lb.  of  silk 
varies  with  their  quantity  from  i  to  J  lb.,  that 
of  the  copperas  (for  the  first  bath),  from  3  to 
ioz. 

2.  (For  1  cwt.of  silk.)  Boil  22  Us.  of  bruised 
Aleppo  galls,  for  2  hours,  in  90  to  100  galls,  of 
water,  observing  to  add  boiling  water  from 
time  to  time,  to  compensate  for  that  lost  by 
evaporation ;  to  the  clear  bath  add  32  lbs.  of 
copperas,  7  lbs.  of  iron-filings,  and  21  lbs.  of 
gum  J  digest  with  agitation  for  1  hour,  and 
when  the  ingredients  are  dissolved,  pass  the 
silk  (previously  prepared  ['  galled ']  with  ^rd 
of  its  weight  of  gall-nuts)  through  the  bath  for 
about  an  hour ;  then  rinse  and  air  it  well ;  next 
leave  it  in  the  dye-bath  for  6  to  12  hours;  and 
this  immersion  or  steep  may  be  repeated,  if 
necessary,  at  will.  This  is  said  to  be  the  pro- 
cess commonly  adopted  for  velvet  at  Genoa 
and  Tours. 
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3.  (For  5  Iba.  of  silk.)  Turn  the  goods  for  an 
hour  through  a  mordant  formed  of  1  lb.  of  cop- 
peras and  2  oz.  of  nitrate  of  iron  (dyer's),  with 
sufficient  water;  after  rinsing  in  cold  water 
and  airing  them, '  work '  them  for  an  hour  in 
a  decoction  made  of  5  lbs.  of  logwood  and  1  lb. 
of  fustic ;  then  lift  them  from  the  bath,  add 
2  oz.  of  copperas,  reimraerse,  and  'work'  them 
well  for  10  or  15  minntes  longer ;  lastly,  rinse, 
air,  and  finish.    A  full  deep  black. 

4.  (For  5  lbs.)  For  the  mordant  use  i  lb.  of 
copperas ;  rinse,  and  air ;  for  the  '  dye-bath,'  a 
decoction  of  4  lbs.  of  logwood  to  which  J  pint 
of  stale  urine  has  been  added ;  after  '  lifting ' 
the  goods  add  2  oz.  more  of  copperas  to  the 
bath,  and  work  for  15  minntes,  as  before.  A 
good  black.  By  adding  2  oz.  of  dyer's  nitrate 
of  iron  to  the  mordant  the  same  ingredients 
will  give  a  deep  black ;  and  by  substituting  a 
little  white  soap  for  the  urine,  and  omitting 
the  addition  of  copperas  to  the  logwood-bath, 
it  will  give  a  blue-black.  The  last  may  also  be 
produced  by  first  dyeing  the  goods  deep  blue 
as  with  '  prussiate,'  and  omitting  the  urine  and 
soap,  in  which  case  one  half  only  of  the  log- 
wood will  be  required. 

d.  For  Wool: — 

To  produce  a  good  permanent  black  on  wool 
or  woollen  goods,  they  must  be  first  dyed  of  a 
deep  blue  in  the  indigo-vat,  or,  more  cheaply, 
by  the  Prusaan-blue  process.  When  thfe  goods 
are  coarse  or  common,  and  price  is  an  object, 
they  are  generally  'rooted'  instead  of  being 
'blued.'  This  consists  in  giving  them  a  dun 
or  brown  colour  with  the  husks  of  walnuts  or 
the  roots  of  the  walnut-tree,  or  with  other  like 
cheap  astringent  substances. 

1.  (Pot  1  ctot.  of  wool.)  Good  logwood-chips, 
20  lbs.,  and  Aleppo-galls,  18  lbs. ;  are  inclosed 
in  a  coarse  bag,  and  boiled  with  water,  q.  b., 
for  5  or  6  hours;  ird  of  this  docoction  is  then 
transferred  into  another  copper,  with  verdigris, 
2  lbs.,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  having 
been  added,  the  goods  (previously  dyed  dark 
blue)  are  passed  through  the  liquor  for  two 
hours,  at  a  heat  slightly  below  the  boiling- 
point.  The  goods  are  next  lifted  and  drained, 
another  Jrd  of  the  decoction  of  logwood  and 
galls,  with  copperas,  9  lbs.,  added  to  the  boiler, 
after  which  the  fire  is  lowered,  and  as  soon  as 
the  copperas  is  dissolved,  the  cloth  is  returned 
to  the  bath,  and  again  well  '  worked '  for  at 
least  an  hour.  It  is  then  taken  out,  thoroughly 
aired,  and  the  remaining  Jrd  of  the  decoction 
added,  with  sumach,  20  lbs.  The  whnle  is 
then  brought  to  a  boil,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  2 
lbs.,  together  with  a  pailful  of  cold  water, 
thrown  in;  after  which  the  goods  are  put  in  a 
third  time,  and  'worked'  for  one  hour;  they 
are  then  taken  out,  rinsed,  aired,  and  again 
passed  through  the  bath  for  another  hour. 
After  being  thoroughly  rinsed,  the  goods  are 
at  once  either  'fulled,'  dried,  and  folded,  or 
are  further  softened  and  beautified  by  passing 
them  for  15  minutes  through  a  hot  weld-bath 
(not  boiling),  when  they  are  rinsed,  &c.  (but 


not  'fulled'),  as  before.  A  beautiful  though 
expensive  dye.  With  management  the  above 
quantities  of  the  ingredients  will  dye  li  or 
even  1^  etot.  of  wool. 

2.  (For  1  cwt.)  The  cloth  (previously  dyed 
blue)  is  '  galled '  with  5  lbs.  of  nut-galls,  and 
then  dyed  in  a  bath  made  with  30  lbs.  of  log- 
wood, to  which  about  5  Ibs.oi  copperas  has  been 
added;  after  which  it  is  rinsed,  aired,  and 
'  fulled,'  as  before.  This  is  said,  by  Lewis,  to 
be  the  usual  proportions  and  plan  adopted  by 
the  English  dyers. 

3.  (For  1  cwt.)  Make  a  bath,  as  before,  with 
fustic,  2  lis.}  logwood,  5  lbs.;  and  sumach,  10 
lbs. ;  work  the  (blued)  cloth  for  3  hours  at  the 
boiling  heat,  or  near  it ;  lift  it  out,  add  sul- 
phate of  iron,  lOJ  lbs.,  and  when  dissolved, 
pass  the  cloth  through  it  for  2  hours;  rinse, 
air  well,  and  again  pass  the  goods  through  the 
bath  for  an  hour ;  lastly,  rinse  until  the  water 
runs  clear.  Inferior  to  the  last,  but  less  ex- 
pensive. 

4.  (For  1  cwt.,  without  previous  blueing  or 
'rooting.') — a.  Work  the  goods  at  about  200° 
Fahr.  for  1  hour,  in  a  bath  made  with  6  to  7 
Ihs.  of  cam-wood ;  lift,  add  6|  lbs.  of  copperas, 
and  again  work  the  goods  for  an  hour,  after 
which  withdraw  the  fire,  and  allow  them  to 
steep  for  10  or  12  hours ;  next  drain  and  rinse 
them,  and  work  them  in  a  second  bath  made 
with  60  lbs.  of  logwood  for  IJ  hour;  lift,  add 
3  lbs.  of  copperas,  and  again  work  for  an  hour ; 
lastly,  rinse,  Mr,  and  finish : — b.  The  goods  are 
first  worked,  for  about  two  hours,  in  a  bath  of 
3  lbs,  of  fustic,  in  which  5  lbs.  of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  4  lbs.  of  alum  have  been  dis- 
solved ;  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  about  an 
hour  and  thorough  rinsing  they  are  worked 
for  a  second  two  hours  in  a  bath  made  with  45 
lbs.  of  logwood,  3J  lbs.  of  barwood  or  cam- 
wood, and  3  lbs.  of  fustic;  they  are  then  lifted, 
and  3  lbs.  of  copperas  having  been  added  to  the 
bath,  are  again  immersed  and  worked  for  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour. 

5.  (For  10  lbs.  of  wool  or  w.-cloth.)  Work 
the  goods  for  i  an  hour  in  a  bath  of  i  lb.  of 
cam-wood ;  lift,  add  V  or  8  oz.  of  copperas,  and 
after  working  them  for  20  minutes,  withdraw 
the  fire,  and  leave  them  in  the  liquor  for  10  or 
12  hours ;  next  rinse  them  in  cold  water,  drain, 
and  then  work  them  for  an  hour  in  a  bath 
made  with  5  lbs.  of  logwood,  to  which  1  pint 
of  urine  has  been  added;  lift,  add  4  oz.  of 
copperas,  work  them  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
and,  lastly,  wash  and  dry  them. 

6.  {For 'ribs.)  Takeof  galls  (bruised),  J  Zi.; 
logwood  chips,  1^  lb. ;  for  the  bath ;  boil  or 
work  the  goods  for  2  hours,  take  them  out,  add 
of  copperas,  i  lb.;  and  when  it  is  dissolved, 
work  the  goods  through  the  liquor  for  at 
least  2  hours,  keeping  the  bath  nearly  boiling ; 
again  take  them  out,  wash,  and  air;  then  add 
1  oz.  more  of  copperas  to  the  bath,  and  pass 
the  cloth  through  it  for  another  hour ;  lastly, 
air,  rinse,  and  finish. 

7.  (For  5  lbs.)  For  the  first  bath— bichro- 
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mate  of  potasb,  8  oz. ;  nluni,  6  oz. ;  fustic,  4 
01. ;  for  the  second  bath — logwood,  4  lbs. ;  bar- 
wood  and  fustic,  of  each  i  oz.;  to  which  add, 
after  the  hf t,  copperas,  4  ox. ;  the  process  being 
conducted  as  in  4, 1.  This,  as  well  as  the  two 
formalee  immediately  preceding  it,  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  articles  of  dress  dyed  in  the 
email  way,  at  home.  When  the  articles  are 
only  re-dipped,  as  it  is  called,  a  proportion- 
ately smaller  quantity  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  taken. 

Concluding  SemarTcs.  In  dyeing  black,  par- 
ticularly on  wool,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  the  goods  out  of  the  dye-bath  several 
times,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  nir.  This  is 
called  "airing"  them,  and  is  done  to  allow  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  the 
ingredients  of  the  dye,  and  especiiilly  on  the 
iron ;  as  without  this  action  of  the  air  a  good 
colour  cannot  be  produced.  The  usual  propor 
tions  employed  by  the  dyers  of  England  are 
5  Ibt,  each  of  galls  and  copperas  and  30  Iht.  of 
logwood  for  every  cwt.  of  cloth;  but  these 
weights  are  frequently  increased  for  choice 
goods,  just  as  they  are  always  lessened  for 
common  ones.  The  other  astringent  sub- 
stances used  as  substitutes  for  galls  in  dyeing 
black  are  taken  in  quantities  proportionate  to 
tlieir  respective  strengths,  that  of  good  Aleppo 
gall-nuts  being  referred  to  as  a  standard. 

The  German  wool-dyers  usually  commence 
their  process  with  a  mordant  of  Salzburg 
vitriol  (3  parts)  and  argol  (1  part) ;  and  after 
exposure  of  the  goods  in  a  cool  place  for 
24  hours,  work  them  in  a  butli  of  logwood 
(5  to  6  p.)  and  fustic  (2  p.) ;  after  which  the 
bath  is  restored  by  the  addition  of  verdigris 
(i  P-)  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  the  goods  again 
worked  through  it  for  about  \  an  hour. 
This  is  for  20  parts  weight  of  wool  or  cloth. 

Black  marines  are  usually  mordanted  (hot) 
with  about  -jigtli  of  their  weight  of  copperas, 
and  then  aired  for  21  hours ;  after  which  they 
are  dyed  in  a  bailing  bath  made  with  about 
i  their  weight  of  logwood  with  the  addition 
of  about  2J  of  argol  or  tartar. 

As  black  is  the  shade  most  commonly  at- 
tempted by  amateur  dyers,  it  may  be  here 
necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  what  is 
said  on  mixed  fabrics  in  our  article  on  dteing; 
since  an  inattention  to  this  point  wiU  inevit- 
ably cause  the  failure  of  their  efforts. 

According  to  Musprntt,  a  mixed  fabric  of 
silk  and  woollen  may  be  dyed  black  by  one 
process,  as  follows : — Work  the  goods  an  hour 
in  a  solution  of  8  oz.  each  of  tartar  and  cop- 
peras, and  wash  out;  work  for  15  minutes  in 
a  decoction  of  4  Iba.  of  logwood ;  lift,  add  1  oz. 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  work  for  \  an  hour, 
and  dry.  And  a  mixed  fabric  of  cotton,  silk, 
and  woollen : — Steep  for  six  hours  in  a  bath 
made  of  2  Ibt.  of  sumach ;  then  work  for  an 
hour  in  a  solution  of  6  oz.  each  of  tartar,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  copperas;  wash,  and 
work  i  an  hour  in  a  decoctinn  of  4  lbs.  of 
logwood;  life,  add  to  the  bath  1  oz.  of  cop- 
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peras ;  work  ten  minutes,  wash,  and  dry.  If 
a  very  deep  black  be  required,  1  lb.  of  bark  is 
to  be  added  with  the  logwood.     See  Dteiito, 

MOEDANTS,  &C. 

BLACK  JACK.  This  term  is  applied  to 
burnt  sugar,  which  is  used  to  colour  beverages, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  adulteration  of 
coffee.  It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
"  coffee  refined,"  and  as  such  is  vended  in  tin 
canisters.  It  is  moreover  employed  to  give 
colour  to  vinegar,  brandy,  and  rum.  Butter, 
with  which  water  has  been  largely  incorpo- 
rated, is  also  known  as  "  Black  Jack."  See 
Cabauel. 

BLACK  LEAD  (ISd).     See  Plitubago. 

BLACK  PIG'MEHTS.  Syn.  Piomen'ta  iri'- 
onA,  L.  The  principal  black  pigments  of  com- 
merce are  obtained  by  carbonising  organic  sub- 
stances (particularly  bones),  by  exposure  to  a 
dull  red  heat,  in  covered  vessels  out  of  cnntact 
with  the  air ;  or  by  collecting  the  soot  formed 
during  the  combustion  of  unctuous,  resinous, 
and  bituminous  matters.  Artists  and  ama- 
teurs also  prepare,  on  the  small  scale,  a  variety 
of  blacks,  many  of  whirh  are  not  procurable 
at  the  colour-shops.  This  they  effect  either  by 
the  carbonisation  of  substances  not  usually 
employed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  simply  re-  ■ 
ducing  to  powder  certain  mineral  productions 
selected  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shades  of 
colour  which  they  respectively  possess.  Some 
of  the  last  might,  however,  be  more  appro- 
priately classed  with  browns.  The  following 
list  embraces  most  of  these  articles : — 

Black,  An'imal.    Bone-black. 

Black,  Aniline.    See  Tab  CoLorBS. 

Black,  Beech'.    Carbonised  beech-wood. 

Black,  Bine'.  Vine-twigs  dried  and  then 
carefully  carbonised,  in  covered  vessels,  until 
of  the  proper  shade.  Tliat  of  the  ancients 
was  made  of  wine-lees.  Pit-coal,  carefully 
burnt  at  a  white  heat,  then  quenched  in  water, 
dried  and  well-ground,  forms  a  cheap,  good, 
and  durable  blue-black,  fit  for  most  ordinary 
purposes.    See  FBANiroBT-BLACK. 

Black,  Bone'.  Syn.  I'vobt-biack  (of  com- 
merce); Cab'bo  oa'sis,  Os  fs'tusi  ni'geum, 
E'bub  v.  n.  (vena'le),  ic,  L. ;  NoiB  d'os,  &c., 
Fr.  J  Knochenschwaetz,  &c.,  Ger.  Carbon- 
ised bones  reduced  to  powder.  Tbnt  of  com- 
merce is  usually  the  residuum  of  the  distillation 
of  bone-spirit.  Inferior  to  true  ivory-black ; 
having  a  slight,  but  peculiar  reddish  tinge, 
from  which  the  latter  is  quite  free.  Besides 
its  use  as  a  pigment,  it  is  extensively  employed 
in  making  blacking,  as  a  material  for  the 
moulds  of  founders,  as  a  clarifier  and  bleacher 
of  liquids,  &o.  See  ITOBT-BIACK  and  Chab- 
COAL,  Animai. 

Black,  Cas'sel,  Cologne'-Black.  Ivory-black. 

Black,  Coal'.    See  Bute-black  and  New- 

CASTI/E-BLAOK. 

Black,  Coniposi"tion  (zish'-iin-).  The  se- 
lected portion  of  the  residuum  of  the  process 
of  making  prussiate  of  potash  from  blood  and' 
hoofs.     Used  both  as  a  pigment  and  to  ce- 
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colour  organic  solutions,  which  it  does  better 
than  bone-black. 

Black,  Cork'.    Spanish -black. 

Black,  Plo"rey,  FlobiSe  d'Indb.  The  dried 
scum  of  the  dyer's  wood-bath.  A  superior 
blue-black. 

Black,  Frank'fort,  NoiE  db  Feanctoet. 
From  vine-twigs  dried,  carbonised  to  a  full 
black,  and  then  ground  very  fine.  An  excel- 
lent black  pigment ;  also  used  by  the  copper- 
plate printers  to  make  their  ink.  See  Bl0E. 
EI.ACK. 

Black,  Harts'horn.  Resembles  ivory-black, 
which  is  now  usually  sold  for  it.  It  was  for- 
merly prepared  by  carbonising  the  residuum  of 
the  distillation  of  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

Black,  I'vory.  Si/n.  Cae'eo  eb'obis,  E'bue 
us'tum  ni'oecm,   L.  ;  NoiE  d'ivoiee,  &c., 

Fr.  ;     EtrENBEINSCHWAETZ,    KOHLB   VON    EL- 

FEifBEiN,  Ger.  From  waste  fragments  and 
turnings  of  ivory,  by  careful  exposure  in  co- 
vered crucibles,  avoiding  excess  of  heat  or 
over-burning.  The  whole  having  been  allowed 
to  become  quite  cold,  the  crucibles  are  opened 
and  their  contents  reduced  to  fine  powder.  For 
the  first  quality  only  the  richest  coloured  por- 
tion of  the  charcoal  is  selected,  and  this,  alter 
being  powdered,  is  ground  with  water  on  por- 
phyry, washed  on  a  filter  with  warm  water,  and 
then  dried.  A  very  rich  and  beautiful  black. 
It  is  brighter  than  even  peach-stone  black,  and 
is  quite  free  from  the  reddish  tinge  of  bone- 
black.  With  white-lead  it  forms  a  rich  pearl- 
gi-ey.     See  Bone  black. 

Black,  Jamai'ca  (-ma'-).     Sugar-black. 

Black,  Lamp'.  Syn.  Fuii'GO  tTJCEE'Na:,  F. 

PI'NEA,  &C.,  L.  ;  NoiE  DE  EUMEE,  &C.,  Fr. ; 
KlENETiss,  &c.,  Ger.  Prep.  1.  (On  the  small 
scale.)  A  conical  funnel  of  tin-plate  furnished 
with  a  small  pipe  to  convey  the  fumes  from  the 
apartment,  is  suspended  over  a  lamp  fed  with 
oil,  tallow,  coal-tar,  or  crude  naphtha,  the 
wick  being  large  and  so  arrangjed  as  to  burn 
with  a  full  smoky  flame.  Large  spongy,  mush- 
room-like concretions  of  an  exceedingly  light, 
■very  black,  carbonaceous  matter,  gradually 
form  at  the  summit  of  the  cone,  and  must  be 
collected  from  time  to  time.  The  funnel 
should  be  united  to  the  smoke-pipe  by  means 
of  mre,  and  no  solder  should  be  used  for  the 
joints  of  either. 

2. '{Oommereial.)  On  the  large  scale,  lamp- 
black is  now  generally  made  by  burning  bone- 
oil  (previously  freed  from  its  ammonia),  or 
common  coal-tar,  and  receiving  the  smoke  in 
&  suitable  chamber.  In  the  patented  process 
of  Messrs  Martin  and  Grafton  the  coal-tar  is 
■violently  agitated  with  lime-water  until  the 
two  are  well  mixed,  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  su'bside,  and  the  lime-water  having  been 
■drawn  off,  the  taris  washed  several  times  with 
hot  water.  After  subsidence  and  decantation 
'ifis  put  into  stills,  and  rectified.  The  crude 
naphtha  in  the  receiver  is  then  put  into  a  long 
iCii-t-iron  tube  furnished  with  numerous  large 
'miners,  underneath  which  is  a  furnace  to  heat 


the  pipe  to  nearly  the  boiling  point.  Over 
each  burner  is  a  sort  of  funnel  which  goes  into 
a  cast-iron  pipe  or  main,  which  thus  receives 
the  smoke  from  all  the  burners.  Prom  this 
main  the  smoke  is  conveyed  by  large  pipes  to 
a  succession  of  boxes  or  chambers,  and  thence 
into  a  series  of  large  canvas  bags  arranged 
side  by  side,  and  connected  together  at  top  and 
bottom  alternately.  Fifty  to  eighty  of  these 
•bags'  are  employed;  the  last  one  being  left 
open  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the  smoke, 
which  has  thus  been  made  to  traverse  a  space 
of  about  400  yards.  As  soon  as  the  bags  con- 
tain any  considerable  quantity  of  black  they 
are  removed  and  emptied.  The  black  depo- 
sited in  the  last  bag  is  the  finest  and  best,  and 
it  becomes  progressively  coarse  as  it  approaches 
the  furnace. 

Ohs.  The  state  of  minute  division  in  which 
the  carbon  exists  in  good  lamp-black  is  such  as 
cannot  be  given  to  any  other  matter,  not  even 
by  grinding  it  on  porphyry,  o\  l>y  '  elutriation ' 
or  'washing  over'  with  water.  On  this  ac- 
count it  goes  a  great  way  in  every  kind  of 
painting.  It  may  be  "rendered  drier  and  less 
oily  by  gentle  calcination  in  close  vessels,  when 
it  is  called  burnt  lamp  black,  and  may  then  be 
used  as  a  water-colour ;  or  its  grcasiness  may 
be  removed  by  the  alkali-treatment  noticed 
under  Indian  ink.  It  is  the  basis  of  Indian 
ink,  printer's  ink,  and  most  black  paints. 

Russian  lamp-black  is  the  soot  produced  by 
burning  the  chips  of  resinous  deal.  It  is  ob- 
jectionable chiefly  from  being  liable  to  take 
fire  spontaneously  when  left  for  some  time 
moistened  vt'ith  oil. 

Black.  Manganese'  (neze'-).  Native  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese.     Durable  and  dries  well. 

Black,  Ifew'castle.  From  the  richer-looking 
varieties  of  pit-coal  by  grinding,  and  elutria- 
tion. Brown  black  or,  in  thin  layers,  deep 
brown.  It  is,  perhaps,  '■  the  most  useful  brown 
the  aitist  can  place  on  his  palette ;  being  re- 
markably clear,  not  so  warm  as  Vandyke- 
brown,  and  serving  as  a  shadow  for  blues,  reds, 
and  yellows,  when  glazed  over  them.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  Titian  made  large  use  of 
this  material."     See  Blue-blace;  {ante). 

Black,  Opor'to.    Carbonised  wine-lees. 

Black,  Pa'ris,  Noie  db  Paeis.  Prom  turner's 
bone-dust,  treated  as  for  ivory-black.  Woi'ks 
well  both  in  oil  and  water.  It  is  commonly 
sold  for  real  ivory-black,  and  for  burnt  lamp- 
black. 

Black,  Peach-stone.  From  the  stones  or 
kernels  of  peaches,  cherries,  and  other  similar 
fruits,  treated  as  for  ivory-black.  A  bright, 
rich  black ;  works  well  with  oil ;  with  white- 
lead  and  oil  it  makes  old  grey. 

Black,  Pit'coal.     Newcastle-black. 

Black,  Prus"sian  (priish'-an).  Composition- 
black. 

Black,  Rice'.     Rice-charcoal.   Inferior. 

Black,  Rus"sian.     See  Lamp-black. 

Black,  Soot'  (soot'-).  The  soot  of  coal-fires, 
ground  and  sifted.     Used  in  common  paint, 
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nnd  to  coloar  whitevrasb ;  with  Venetian- red 
and  oil,  it  makes  chocolate-colour;  also  used 
10  make  grey  mortar. 

Black,  Span'ith.  From  cork-cuttings  car- 
boniscil,  aa  bone-black.  Resembles  Frankfort- 
black,  bat  works  softer. 

Black,  Sag'ar  (shBSg'-).  Carbonised  moist 
-ugar.  Hiis  little  body,  but  for  washing 
drawings  is  equal  in  mellowness  to  Indian  ink 
and  bistro. 

Black,  San'derland.    Newcnstle-black. 

Black,  Tor'ner's.     Paris-black. 

Black,  Vine'-twlg.   Frankfort- black. 

Black  Wheat'  (hwSte'-)  Carbonised  wheat. 
It  has.  ;i  good  colour,  a  full  body,  and  dries 
liard  and  quickly  with  oil. 

BLACK'BEBST.  The  papular  name  of 
ni'bus  fnttico'aua  (Linn.)  or  the  common 
•  bramble.'  Fruit  (BLACK'BEEniEB  j  m6bes 
DE  BOXCE,  Fr.),  antiscorbutic  and  wholesome, 
but  in  excess  apt  to  sicken;  twigs  used  in 
dyeing  black;  r(Jot  astringent,  formerly  used 
in  hooping-cough. 

Blackberry,  Amer'ican.  The  ru'hus  mllo'ma 
(Ait.).  Root  asti'ingenl  and  tonic;  officinal 
in  the  Ph.  U.  S. 

BLACK  PODDING.  A  pudding  made  of  the 
blood  of  the  pig,  mixed  with  groats  and  fat. 
It  contains  about  11  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous 
matter. 

BIACKING.  Si/n.  Cieagb  (dea  bottes), 
XoiB  (pour  les  souliers),  Fr. ;  Sohwaezb, 
ScHtrnscHWAEZE,  Qer.  An  article  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Hist.,  S(c.  Blacking,  and  other  polishes  for 
leather,  were  undoubtedly  in  common  use 
imong  the  ancients ;  but  the  compound  to 
which  we  now  more  particularly  apply  the 
mime  is  of  comparatively  modern  invention. 
The  litter  appears  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  Kngland  from  Paris,  during  the 
reign  of  Chas.  II,  but  was  not  in  common  use 
among  the  masses  of  our  population  much 
before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 

The  general  and  still  increasing  use  of 
blacking  as  a  polish  for  boots  and  shoes  by 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilised  coun- 
tries, has  given  an  extent  and  importance  to 
its  manufacture  which  a  stranger  to  the  sub- 
ject wonld  scarcely  be  led  to  snspect.  The 
princely  establishments  of  some  of  the  firms 
who  compound  this  sable  article  cannot  fail 
to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
senger through  the  streets  of  this  great  metro- 
polis; whilst  the  enormous  fortune  acquired 
by  one  of  their  late  members,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  bequeathed  by  him  for  purposes  of 
charity  and  philanthropy,  has  invested  both 
the  donor  and  his  craft  with  an  interest  and 
notoriety  which  they  did  not  previously  pos- 
sess. At  the  present  time  the  consumption  of 
lilackiu/  is  (.'reater  than  nt  any  former  period  j 
and  of  this,  :is  of  many  other  articles,  England 
.«  the  principal  manufactory  for  the  world, 
alike  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  her  trade 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  this  product  of 


her  industry.  In  truth,  England  excels  all 
other  nations  in  the  manufacture  ot  common 
shoo-blackiug;  and  perhaps  in  uo  other  conn- 
try  is  an  equal  attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness 
and  appearance  of  the  external  clothing  of  the 
feet. 
Prep.  I.  Liquid  Blackhjo:  — 
1.  Take  of  bone-black,  16  parts;  treacle,  13 
parts;  oil  of  vitriol,  3  parts;  sperm  oil,'  2 
parts ;  gum-arabic,  1  part ;  strong  vinegar,  or 
sour  beer,  48  to  50  parts'  (all  by  weight); 
place  the  bone-black  in  a  capacious  wooden, 
stone-ware,  or  enamelled  iron  vessel,'  add  the 
oil,  and  rub  them  well  together;  next  gra- 
dually add  the  treacle,  and  actively  and 
patiently  grind  or  rub  the  mass,  after  each 
addition,  until  the  oil  is  perfectly  killed, 
and  finally  for  some  time  afterwards,  to  ensure 
complete  admixture ;  then  cautiously  dilute 
the  vitriol  with  about  three  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  add  it,  in  separate  portions,  to  the 
former  mixture,  observing  to  stir  the  whole 
together,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  on  each  addi- 
tion of  the  acid,  and  for  some  minutes  after 
the  whole  is  added,  so  as  to  render  the  mass 
thoroughly  snooth  and  homogeneous;  lot  it 
stand,  covered  over,  for  two  or  three  days,  or 
longer,  stirring  it,  in  the  mean  time,  for  15  or 
20  minutes  daily;  lastly,  having  dissolved  the 
gum  in  the  vinegar,  add  the  solution  gradu- 
ally to  the  rest,  and  stir  the  whole  together 
briskly  for  some  time,  and  again  daily  for 
3  or  4  days.  It  may  be  further  diluted,  at 
will,  with  a  little  more  vinegar  or  beer,  or  with 
water;  but  unnecessary  or  excessive  dilution 
should  be  avoided,  as  the  richness  and  quality 
of  the  blacking  become  proportionately  re- 
duced. If  all  the  ingredients  (except  the 
vitriol)  be  made  hot  before  admixture,  the 
shining  quality  of  the  product  will  be  greatly 
improved,  and  the  process  may  be  short- 
ened.'' 

2.  Ivory-black,  16  parts  ;  treacle,  8  parts  ; 
oil  of  vitriol,  4  parts;  (diluted  with)  water, 
2  parts;  oil,  2  parts;  gum-arabic,  1  part; 
soft  water  (Cor  tlie  final  dilution,  instead  of 
vinegar),  64  parts ;  mixed,  Ac,  as  before 
Excellent. 

3.  As  the  hist ;  but  taking  only  6  parts  of 
treacle,  1  part  of  oil,  and  omitting  the  gum- 
arabic.  Good.  A  commoner  article  of  liquid 
blacking  does  not  sell. 

4.  (Bryant  and  James's  Isdia-eubbee 
LiQtJiD  Blacking.  Patent  dated  1836.)  Take 
of  India  rubber  (in  small  pieces),  18  ot. ;  hot 

1  Sperm  oil  is  conimoaly  re^firded  as  the  best  for  btHrk- 
in'^  \  oat  pale  seal  oil  is  Ihoui^lit  by  some  to  be  quite  hs 
good.  Tlie  cod-liver  oil  of  tlie  curriers,  if  clear,  is  less  ex- 
pensive, and  probably  better  than  either  of  tliem  Common 
olive  oil,  anu  refined  rape  oil,  are,  however,  those  most 
generally  used  by  the  blHckin^i-makers. 

s  That  is,  S  to  3i  times  the  weight  of  the  ivory-black. 

s  Metallic  vessels  must  he  avoided. 

4  By  taking  the  '  purl  s '  ordered  in  this  and  the  other 
formulte  as  so  many  \  lbs.,  /6j(.,  J  cwts  ,  or  cwts..  the  pro- 
portions of  each  ingredient  for  any  quantity  of  blackmsr, 
from  a  J  of  a  (4  ,  or  a  J  ^iii<,  up  to  2  Ions,  or  nearly  4bll 
{falls.,  will  he  at  once  seen;  and  so  on  of  evea  larger 
(|Udntities.    See  Com-luding  t^einarks  {infra). 
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rape  oil,  9  Ihs.  (say  1  gall) ;  dissolve ;  to  the 
solution  add  of  ivory-black  (in  very  fine  pow- 
der), 60  lbs. ;  treacle,  45  lbs. ;  mix  thoroughly  j 
further  add  of  gum-arnbie,  V.h.,  dissolved  in 
vinegar  (No.  24),  20  galls. ;  reduce  the  whole 
to  a  perfect  state  of  smoothness  and  admix- 
ture by  trituration  in  a  paint-mill ;  throw  the 
compound  into  a  wooden  vessel,  and  add,  very 
gradually,  of  sulphuric  acid,  12  lbs. ;  continue 
the  stirring  for  i  an  hour,  repeating  it  daily 
for  14  days ;  then  add  of  gum-arabic  (in  fine 
powder),  3  lbs. ;'  again  mix  well,  and  repeat 
the  stirring  for  \  an  hour  daily  for  14  days 
longer,  when  the  liquid  blacking  will  be  ready 
for  use  or  for  bottling.  The  quality  is  very 
excellent;  but  this,  probably,  does  not  depend 
on  the  presence  of  the  india  rubber,  but  on 
the  general  correctness  of  the  proportions,  and 
the  care  and  completeness  with  which  they 
are  mixed. 

5.  ( Without  Vitriol.)  Take  of  ivory -black 
(in  very  fine  powder),  2  lbs. ;  treacle,  IJ  lb. ; 
sperm  oil,  i  pint ;  mix,  as  before ;  then  add  of 
gum-arabic,  1  oz.;  (dissolved  in)  strong  vine- 
gar, i  pint ;  mix  well  j  the  next  day  further 
add  of  good  vinegar,  or  strong  sour  beer,  3  to 
4  pints  (or  q.  s.) ;  stir  briskly  for  a  J  of  an 
hour,  and  again  once  a  day  for  a  week.  Ex- 
cellent. A  cheaper,  but  inferior  article,  may 
he  made  by  the  reductions  and  omissions 
noticed  above. 

6.  From  paste-blacking  (see  heloio),  by  re- 
ducing it  with  sufficient  vinegar,  sour  beer,  or 
water,  to  give  it  the  liquid  form.' 

II.  Paste  Blacking  : — 

1.  Qualities  from  good  to  super-excellent 
may  be  made  from  any  of  the  preceding 
formula;,  by  simply  omitting  the  final  dilu- 
tion with  the  vinegar,  sour  beer,  or  water, 
therein  ordered  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

2.  (Bryant  and  James's  India-bubbee 
Paste  Biackihg.— Patent  dated  1836.)  Of 
india-rubber  oil,  ivory  black,  treacle,  and  gum- 
arabic,  the  same  as  for  their  liquid  blacking 
(see  1,  4,  above),  but  dissolving  the  last  in 
only  12  lbs.  (say  5  quarts),  instead  of  20  galls, 
of  vinegar;  grinding  to  a  smooth  paste  in  a 
colour-mill,  and  then  adding  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
12  lbs.  as  before.  The  mass  is  to  be  stirred 
daily  for  a  week,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  or 
potting.3     Excellent. 

3.  Ivory-black,  1  cwt. ;  treacle,  28  lbs. ;  rape 
oil  (or  other  cheap  oil),  1  gall. ;  mix,  as  before; 
then  add  of  oil  of  vitriol,  21  lbs. ;  (diluted  with) 
water,  2  galls. ;  mix  them  quickly  and  tho- 

1  Tins  sliould  be  gently  nibbed  through  a  sieve,  held 
OTCr  the  blacking  by  one  person,  M'hilsl;  another  stirs  the 
mass  assiduously  with  t)ie  spatula. 

^  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  prepare  liquid  blacking 
in  tliis  way  from  a  stock  ot  'paste-blacking*  already  on 
hand. 

The  tinal  addition  of  the  S  Ihs.  of  po\t-dered  gum, 
ordered  in  the  formula  of  their  liquid  blacking,  is  not 
nieniioned  by  the  patentees;  and  we  therefore  presume 
tlifv  do  not  intend  it  to  be  made.  If  made,  it  should  be 
ht  the  end  of  tlie  week,  and  the  daily  stirring  must  then 
be  continued  for  another  week.  This  addition,  or  omis- 
sKin,  enables  us  to  produce  tvi  o  qualities  from  the  same 
formula. 


roughly  by  forcible  stirring  with  a  strong 
wooden  spatula,  and  as  soon  as  admixture  is 
complete,  but  whilst  still  fuming,  put  the  cover 
on  the  tub,  and  leave  it  till  the  next  day,  when 
(without  further  stirring)  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
or  sale.*  Good  ordinary.  Used  for  packets 
and  tins. 

4.  As  the  last ;  but  adding  with  the  ivory- 
black,  &c.,  14  to  28  lbs.  of  coal-soot'"  (sifted), 
omitting  one  half  of  the  oil,  and  diluting  the 
vitriol  with  an  extra  gall,  of  water.  Inferior. 
Chiefly  used  for  \d.  and  id.  packets.' 

5.  (Gebm-an  BiACZlsa).  Ivory-black,  1 
part ;  treacle,  i  part ;  sweet  oil,  J  part ;  mix, 
as  before ;  then  stir  in  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  J  part ;  oil  of  vitriol,  J  part  (each 
separately  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water  before  mixing  them).  This  forms  the 
ordinary  paste-blacking  of  Germany,  accord- 
ing to  Liebig. 

6.  ( Without  Vitriol.)  As  1,  5  {anth) ;  but 
with  the  omission  of  the  last  \  gall,  of  '  vine- 
gar.' 

Concluding  Remarks. — To  produce  a  first- 
rate  article  of  blacking  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  ingredients  be  of  the  best  quality, 
and  used  in  the  proper  proportions ;  and  that 
the  order  of  their  admixture,  and  the  general 
manipulations,  be  conducted  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
first  of  the  above  formulae.  The  proportions 
of  the  treacle  and  the  oil  (the  most  expensive 
of  the  ingredients)  should  not  be  stinted ;  and, 
indeed,  that  of  the  latter  may  be  safely  in- 
creased in  quantity,  without  materially  affect- 
ing the  polish,  and  with  manifest  advantage 
as  far  as  the  softness  and  durability  of  the 
leather  to  which  it  is  applied  is  concerned. 
Themanipulations  required  in  the  manufacture 
of  both  paste-blacking  and  liquid  blacking  are 
essentially  the  same ;  the  difference  between 
the  two  articles,  when  the  same  materials  are 
used,  depending  entirely  on  the  quantity  of 
liquid  added.  Thus,  as  noticed  before,  by 
diluting  paste-blacking  with  water,  vinegar, 
or  beer-bottoms,  it  may  be  converted  into 
liquid  blacking  of  a  nearly  similar  quality ; 
and,  by  using  less  fluid  matter,  the  ingre- 
dients of  liquid  blacking  will  produce  paste 
blacking.  One  thing  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served,and  that  is,  that  the  ivory-black  used  for 
liquid  blacking  should  be  reduced  to  a  much 
finer  powder  than  for  paste  blacking ;  as,  if 
this  is  not  attended  to,  it  is  apt  to  settle  at  the 
bottom,  and  to  be  with  difficulty  again  diffused 
through  the  liquid.  Persons  who  object  to 
the  use  of  blacking  containing  oil  of  vitriol 
may  employ  formula  1, 5,  or  II,  6  above).  The 
vitriol,  however,  greatly   contributes  to  pro- 

•  The  object  here  is  to  make  the  product  as  spougy  and 
light  as  possible,  so  that  the  purchaser  may  fancy  he  has 
a  great  deal  for  his  money. 

^  This  is  also  to  give  bulk. 

*  A  still  more  common  article  is  vended  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland,  in  which  the  oil  is  omitted 
altogether.  The  sale  of  such  blackings  (?)  is  disreputable, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  really  good  article  may  be 
made  for  Zd.  to  ikd.  per  lb. 
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mote  the  shining  properties  of  the  blncking ; 
and,  in  small  quantities,  or  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion, is  not  so  injurious  to  the  leather  as 
some  persons  have  represented ;  as  it  wholly 
nnitos  itself  to  the  lime  of  the  bone-phos  ihate 
contained  in  the  ivory-black,  and  is  thus  neu- 
tralised, insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  and  an  acid 
phosphate  or  superphosphiitc,  being  formed. 
It  is  the  latter  that  gives  the  acidity  to  avrell- 
made  sample  of  blacking,  and  not  the  sul- 
phuric acid  originally  added  to  it.  In  this 
way  the  larger  portion  of  the  ivory-black  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extremely  minute  divi- 
sion, and  with  the  other  ingredients  forms  a 
strongly  adhesive  paste,  which  clings  to  the 
surface  of  the  leather,  and  is  susceptible  of 
receiving  a  high  polish  by  friction  when  in  a 
scarcely  dry  state.  This  is  the  reason  why 
lamp-black  should  never  be  employed  for 
blacking  to  the  exclusion  of  the  necessary  pro- 
portion of  bone-black,  ns  it  has  no  earthy  base 
to  absorb  or  neutralise  the  acid,  which,  if  left 
in  a  free  state,  would  prove  very  hurtful  to  the 
leather.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  now  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  the  more  celebrated  and 
expensive  blackings ;  and  that  simply  because 
no  other  substance  is  known  so  efficient,  and 
so  little  injurious  to  the  leather.  In  the 
common  blackings  of  Germany,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  often  used  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
oil  of  vitriol ;  but  blacking  so  prepared  pos- 
sesses several  disadvantages  from  which  that 
of  England  is  free.  In  the  best  German 
blackings  only  a  small  portion  of  this  acid  is 
used,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  formula 
II,  5  (above).  The  addition  of  white-of-egg, 
isinglass,  and  similar  articles'  to  blacking, 
always  proves  injurious,  as  they  tend  to  stiffen 
the  leather  and  to  make  it  crack,  without  at 
all  improving  its  polishing  properties.  Even 
gum-al-abic,  in  quantity,  is  on  this  account 
objectionable.  Oil  has  an  opposite  tendency, 
and,  as  already  stated,  the  quantity  com- 
monly used  may  be  increased  with  advantage. 
Resin  oil  should  be  particularly  avoided. 

Dr  Ure  has  recommended  the  use  of  a  little 
copperas"  in  blacking;  with  the  object,  we 
presume,  of  striking  a  black  with  the  tan  in 
the  leather ;  but  except  with  new,  or  nearly 
new  leather,  this  effect  would  not  occur,  whilst 
its  presence,  if  not  objectionable,  would  other- 
wise be  useless. 

The  only  improvement  that  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  mannfacture  of  blacking 
since  the  early  days  of  the  celebrated  Day  & 
Martin  is,  a  few  hours  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  mixture  of  the  ingredients  (but  before 
adding  the  vinegar,  if  any),   to   simmer  the 

>  In  Scotland,  flour-pnste  soured  by  keeping  is  often 
lubttituted  for  part  ol  the  treacle  iu  the  common  black- 
in?!  ;  with  tlie  effect,  however,  of  greatly  impairing  tlieir 
polishing  quaUtiei.  and  causing  tlie  leather  to  rapidly 
become  stiff  and  to  crack.  Further,  such  blacking  will 
not  keep,  often  growing  mouldy  and  hurd  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

■  The  proportion  recommended  by  Dr  Ure  is  i  oz.  to 
each  ft.  of  bone-blsrk,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water,  and 
to  be  added  with  the  vitriol. 


whole  very  gently,  for  about  8  or  10  minute'*, 
observing  to  stir  it  assiJuou'ly  all  the  time. 
The  fire  must  then  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
pan  covered  over  until  it  is  quite  cold,  when 
half  an  hour's  lusty  stirring  will  finish  the 
process.'  In  this  way  a  degree  of  maturity  and 
brilliancy  will  be  imparted  to  the  product, 
which,  without  the  application  of  heat,  it  would 
take  months  to  acquire,  if,  indeed,  it  ever 
reached  it. 

As  it  is  generally  more  convenient  to 
measure  than  to  weigh  liquids,  it  may  be 
useful  to  remind  the  reader  that,  in  round 
numbers, 

1  gal.  of  oil  weighs    9\  lbs. 

1    „        sour  beer    „      lOj    „ 

1    „        vinegar  1  ,- 

1  „  water  /  "  ^"  " 
We  may  here  further  remark  that  the  black- 
ings of  different  houses  vary  considerably  in 
some  of  their  properties;  as  also  dg  those  of 
even  the  same  maker  by  age.  Suine  blackings 
dry  oft  rapidly  and  give  a  very  brilliant  polish 
with  very  little  labour ;  whilst  others  take  u 
little  longer  to  '  dry  off,'  and  somewhat  more 
labour  to  polish  them.  The  former  are  best 
adapted  to  hasty  use,  and  when  a  very  bril- 
liant surface  is  desired ;  the  latter  when  deptli 
of  polish,  without  extreme  brilliancy,  satisfies 
the  wearer.  The  first  best  meets  the  require- 
ments of  fashionable  life;  the  last  those  ot 
the  middle  classes  and  pedestrians  exposed  to 
dirt,  mud,  and  the  various  vicissitudes  of  tra- 
velling and  weather.  To  the  one  belong  the 
'  blackings '  of  Everett,  Day  &,  Martin,  &c. ;  to 
the  other,  those  of  Warren,  Bryant  &  James, 
and  most  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  with 
nearly  all  the  paste-blacking  of  the  more 
respectable  shops.  Time,  however,  equalises 
the  qualities  of  these  two  classes.  Blackings 
which  are  crude,  moist,  and  oily  lose  these 
properties,  and  become  drier  and  more  biilliaut 
by  age.  The  practice  of  several  of  the  first- 
class  West-end  boot  and  shoe  makers  is  never 
to  use  a  blacking  which  they  have  not  had  iu 
their  stock  at  least  a  twelvemonth. 

Blacking,  both  liquid  and  paste,  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  and  moderately  dry  cellar ; 
and  when  in  use  should  be  kept  corked  or 
otherwise  excluded  from  the  air.  Exposure  or 
desiccation  destroys  most  of  its  best  qualities. 

Tlie  present  annual  value  of  the  blacking 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated 
at  562,500?.,  or  about  Hd.  per  head  for  the 
whole  population ;  while  the  collective  yearly 
valne  of  that  exported  is  about  35,0002. 

[See  Bams,  Blackiks,  Bone-black,  Hoots 
AWD  Shoes,  Leatheb,  Sulphueic  Acid,  ic. ; 
also  heloto'] 

*  A  capacious  enamelled  cast-iron  boiler,  with  a  coanive 
bottom,  should  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  in  which  case 
the  ingredients  can  be  mixed  in  it,  and  thus  the  trouble  of 
removal  avoided.  If  a  common  copper  or  cast-iron  boiler 
be  employed,  the  blacking  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  it  longer  than  necessary  to  give  it  the  *  simmer,'  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  it  should  be  turned  out  into  a  wooden 
tub  or  vat  to  cool. 
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Blacking,  Antomat'ic.  Si/n.  Sblf-shi"hiko 
BLACKING,  SpAB'iSH  JAPAN,  &c.  Frep.  1. 
Gum-arabie,  4  oz,;  treacle  or  coarte  moist 
sugar,  1^  oz.;  good  black  ink,  i  pint;  strong 
vinegar,  2  o«. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  and 
sweet  oil,  of  each  1  oz.;  dissolve  the  gum  in 
the  ink,  add  the  oil,  and  rub  them  in  a  mortar 
or  shake  them  together  for  some  time,  until 
they  are  thoroughly  united ;  then  add  the 
vinegar,  and  lastly  the  spirit. 

2.  Lamp-black,  f  oz. ;  indigo  (in  fine  pow- 
der), 1  dr. ;  put  them  in  a  mortar,  or  basin, 
and  rub  them  with  sufficient  mucilage  (made 
by  dissolving  4  oz.  of  gum  in  ^  pint  of  strong 
vinegar)  to  form  a  thin  paste ;  add  very  gra- 
dually of  sweet  oil,  1  oz. ;  and  triturate  until 
their  union  is  complete,  adding  toward  the  end 
the  rest  of  the  mucilage  ;  then  further  add  of 
treacle,  1 J  oz.;  and  afterwards,  successively, 
of  strong  vinegar,  2  o«. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  oz.; 
lastly,  bottle  for  use. 

3.  Mix  the  whites  of  2  eggs  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  spirit  of  wine,  2  large  lumps  of 
sugar  (crushed),  and  sufficient  finely  powdered 
ivoi-y  black  to  give  the  required  colour  and 
thickness,  avoiding  excess. 

Ohs.  The  above  are  chiefly  u;ed  for  dress 
boots  and  shoes.  The  first  two  are  applied  to 
the  leather  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  or  a 
sponge,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  out  of  the 
dust.  The  third  is  commonly  laid  on  with  a 
sponge  or  soft  brush,  and  when  almost  dry  or 
hai'd  may  have  its  polish  heightened  with  a 
brush  or  soft  rubber,  after  which  it  is  left  for 
a  few  hours  to  harden.  It  may  also  be  used 
to  revive  the  faded  black  leather  seats  and 
backs  of  old  chairs.  They  all  possess  great 
brilliancy  for  a  time;  hut  are  only  adapted 
to  clean,  dry  weather,  or  indoor  use.  They 
should  all  be  applied  to  the  leather  as  thinly  as 
possible,  as  otherwise  they  soon  crack  off. 

Blacking,  Har'ness.  Good  glue  or  gelatine, 
ioz.;  gum-arabic,  3  oz. ;  water,  f  pint;  dis- 
solve by  heat;  add  of  treacle,  6  oz.;  ivory- 
black  (iu  very  fine  powder),  5  oz. ;  and  gently 
evaporate,  with  constant  trituration,  until  of  a 
proper  consistence  when  cold;  when  nearly  cold 
put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  them  down.  For 
use,  the  bottle  may  be  warmed  a  little  to  thin 
it,  if  necessary.     Does  not  resist  the  wet. 

2.  Mutton  suet,  2  oz. ;  bees-wax  (pure),  6 
oz. ;  melt,  add  of  sugar  candy  (in  fine  powder), 
6  oz.;  soft  soap,  2  oz. ;  lamp-black,  2i  oz.; 
indigo  (in  fine  powder),  J  oz. ;  when  thoroughly 
incorporated,  further  add  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
J  pint ;  and  pour  it  into  pots  or  tins. 

3.  Bees'-wax,  1  lb. ;  soft  soap,  6  oz. ;  ivory- 
black,  i  lb. ;  Prussian  bine,  1  oz. ;  (ground  in) 
linseed  oil,  2  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  -j  pint ;  to 
be  mixed,  &e.,  as  before. 

Obs.  'I'iie  above  are  used  by  laying  a  very 
little  of  them  on  the  leather,  evenly  spreading 
it  over  the  surface,  and  then  polisliing  it  by 
iji  ntle  friction  with  a  brush,  or  a  soft-rubber. 
The  last  two  are  waterproof.  Numerous  com- 
positions of  the  class  are  vended  by  the  saddlers 


and  oilmen,  but  the  mass  of  them  are  unche- 
mical  mixtures,  badly  prepared,  and  caiise  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  use  them.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  products  of  the  above 
formulae,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  statements  of 
those  who  have  employed  them  for  years.  The 
last  two  are  suitable  for  both  harness  and  car- 
riage leather.     See  Balls,  Heel,  &c. 

BLADD'EE.  St/n.  Ves'ioa,  L.;  Vessie,  Fr.; 
Blase,  Blattek,  Ger.  In  anatomy,  &c.,  a 
thin  membranous  sac  or  bag,  in  an  animal, 
serving  as  a  receptacle  for  some  secreted  fluid ; 
appr.,  the  urinary  bladder.  See  Calcttids, 
Inflammation,  Eupiube,  &c. 

Bladd'ers.  (In  eommerce.)  Tlie  better  quali- 
ties of  these  articles  are  prepared  by  cutting 
off  the  fat  and  loose  membranes  attached  to 
them,  and  washing  them  first  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime,  and  afterwards  in  clear 
water ;  they  are  then  blown  out  and  submitted 
to  strong  pressure  by  rolling  them  under  the 
arm,  by  which  they  bcome  considerably  larger ; 
they  are  next  blown  quite  tight,  dried,  and 
tied  up  in  dozens.  Commoner  qualities  are 
merely  emptied,  the  loose  fat  removed,  and 
then  blown  out,  and  strung  up  to  dry.  Used 
chiefly  by  druggists  and  oilmen  to  tie  over 
pots,  bottles,  and  jars,  and  ti\  contain  pill- 
masses,  hard  extracts,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances ;  also  in  surgery,  to  cover  wounds,  sore 
heads,  &c. — Obs.  Bladders  should  never  be 
purchased  unless  perfectly  dry  and  air-tight ; 
as,  if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  they  will  neither 
keep  nor  prove  useful,  but  will  rapidly  become 
rotten  and  evolve  a  most  offensive  odour.  If 
purchased  whilst  damp,  they  should  be  at  once 
hung  up  in  a  current  of  air,  so  as  to  dry  as 
soon  as  possible. 

BLAIN*  (blane).    Aboil;  a  sore;  apnstule. 

BLANC  (blon^).  [Fr.]  In  cookery,  a  dish 
which,  according  to  Mrs  Rundell,  is  formed  of 
grated  bacon  and  suet,  of  each  1  lb.;  butter, 
i[  lb.;  2  lemons ;  3  or  4  carrots  (cut  into  dice); 
3  or  4  onions;  and  a  little  water;  the  whole 
being  simmered  for  a  short  time,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  a  glass  of  sherry  or 
marsala,  before  serving. 

BLAlfCH'IHG.  Syn.  Candica'tio,  Deal- 
ba'tio,  &c.,  L.  ;  Blanchiment,  &.i.,  Fr. ; 
Bleichen,  &o.,  Ger.  A  whitening,  or  making 
white;  a  gi'owing  white.  In  some  cases  it 
means  decortication.  See  Almonds,  Bleach- 
ing, Dbcoloeation,  &c. 

Blanching.  In  cooJcery,  an  operation  in- 
tended to  impart  whiteness,  plumpness,  and 
softness,  to  joints  of  meats,  poultry,  tongues, 
palates,  &c.  It  is  usually  performed  by  put- 
ting the  articles  into  cold  water,  which  is  then 
gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  when 
they  are  at  once  taken  out,  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  left  there  until  quite  cold.  They 
are  subsequently  removed  and  wiped  dry,  ready 
for  being  dressed. 

Obs.  The  operation  of  blanching  meat, 
although  it  renders  it  more  sightly  according 
to  the  notions  of  fashionable  life,  at  the  same 
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time  lesson?  its  nutritive  qualities,  by  abstract- 
ing a  portion  of  tlio  soluble  saline  matter  which 
it  contains,  e'<pi'cially  the  phosphates,  and  thus 
deprives  it  of  one  of  tlie  principal  Ifalurea 
which  distinguish  fresh  meat  from  salted  meat. 
Animal  food,  before  being  dressed,  may  be 
wrtshed  or  rinstd  in  cold  water  without  injury, 
provided  it  bo  quickly  done;  but  it  cannot  be 
suuked  in  water  at  any  temperature  much 
below  the  boiling-point  without  the  surface, 
and  the  pnrts  near  it,  being  rendered  less  nu- 
tritious. Washing  meat  when  first  received 
from  the  butcher  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  act 
of  cleanliness ;  but  soaking  it  for  some  time 
in  water  is  unnecessary,  and  fur  the  reasons 
stated  should  be  avoided. 

Strong  acetic  acid  (concentrated  vinegar) 
poured  on  or  rubbed  over  hard  lean  meat 
gradually  renders  it  soft  and  gelatinous.  Ordi- 
nary household  vinegar  has  the  same  effect, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  Tough  meat  thus  treated 
for  11  short  time  before  dressing  it  becomes 
more  tender  and  digestible,  though  somewhat 
less  nutritious  ;  whilst  the  taste  and  flavour  of 
the  vinegar  is  lemoved  by  the  heat  suljse- 
quently  employed  in  dressing  it. 

BLANCMANGE'.  (hXo-m&ngzh't)  Si/n. 
Blancmanoeb  (blBnij-monj-zha),  Fr.  Lite- 
raHy,  white  food;  in  cookery,  a  confected 
white  jelly.  It  is  commonly  prepared  by 
simmering  1  oz.  of  isinglass,  2  or  3  ox.  of 
lump  sugar,  and  a  little  flavouring,' in  about 
a  pint  of  milk,  until  the  first  is  dissolved,  when 
the  whole  is  thrown  into  a  jelly-bag,  and  the 
strained  liquor  is  allowed  to  cool  and  solidify ; 
it  is  next  remeltod  by  a  gentle  heat,  and, 
when  nearly  cold,  poured  into  moulds,  which 
have  been  previously  rubbed  with  a  little  salad 
oil  and  then  wiiied  out  again. 

Oba.  Good  gelatine,  or  strong  oidves'  feet 
jelly,  is  often  substituted  tor  the  isinglass. 
At  other  times  the  jelly  is  made  with  about 
i  pint  of  water  (instead  of  milk),  when  \  pint 
nf  almond-milk,  or  of  cream,  is  added  to  the 
remelted  jelly.  Sometimes  ground  rice  or 
arrow-root  is  employed  in  lieu  of  isinglass, 
when  the  product  is  called  eioe-dlanomangb, 
or  West-Indian  b.,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Tbakspa"rknt  blancmange'^  is  merely  cla- 
rified isinglass-jelly,  flavoured.  See  Cbeam 
(Stone),  Isinglass,  and  Jelly. 

BLANftUETTE'  (blan^-ket').  [Fr.]  In 
cookery,  a  species  of  white  f  ricasoe.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  delicate  species  of  white  wine, 
and  of  a  pnrticular  sort  of  pear. 

BLAST'XNG.  In  civil  and  military  en- 
gineering, the  disruption  of  rocks,  &c.,  by  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  other  like  material. 

BLAST'XNG  POWDERS  (Melville  and  Cal- 
low's). Prep.  1.  (Powder  No.  1.)  Chlorate 
of  potassa,  2  parts ;  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
1  part ;  to  be  scpiirately  carefully  reduced  to 

'  Tins  may  be  3  or  G  bitter  almonds  (p'ated),  or  a  little 
ciniiHiiion,  oranfre,  or  lemon  pee),  &c.,  at  will.  Sometimes 
theni'  nre  omitted,  and  a  little  orantce-flower  water,  rose- 
H'ater,  or  essence  of  vanilla,  added  to  tlie  remelted  jelly. 

*  A  misiiooier  of  the  confectioners  and  cooks. 


powder,  and  lightly  mixed  together,  scrupu- 
lously avoiding  the  use  of  iron  instruments, 
percussion,  much  friction,  the  slightest  con- 
tact with  acids,  or  exposure  to  heat. 

2.  (Powdeb  No.  2.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  5 
parts;  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  2  parts;  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (prussiate  of  potash),  1 
pait ;  as  No.  1. 

3.  (Powdeb  No.  3.)  Chlorate  of  potassa 
and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  equal  parts. 

Ob».  These  compounds  are  not  permanently 
injured  by  either  salt  or  fresh  water,  merely 
requiring  to  be  dried  to  regain  their  explosive 
character.  They  possess  fully  eight  times  tlie 
force  of  ordinary  powder.  One  of  their  ad- 
vantages, especially  to  the  undergrouud  miner, 
is  the  very  trifling  amount  of  smoke  produced 
by  their  explosion.  On  the  other  band,  the 
extreme  facility  with  whieh  they  explode  by 
attrition,  contact  with  a  strong  acid,  and  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature,  render  them 
unsnited  to  most  of  the-  purp(i>es  of  ordinary 
gunpowder.  On  this  account  they  should  only 
be  prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
with  the  utmost  caution,  Mr  Callow,  the 
inventor  of  them,  lost  several  of  his  fingers, 
and  was  rendered  a  cripple  for  life,  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  the  kind  referred  to,  which  occurred 
only  a  few  n  eeks  after  the  sealing  of  his  patent. 
A  straw,  or  small  strip  of  wood,  only  slightly 
wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  applied  to  a 
small  heap  of  the  powder,  produces  instan- 
taneous explosion.  Captain  Wynand's  '  Saxi- 
fragine '  is  composed  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  76 
parts;  charcoal,  22  parts;  and  nitre,  2  parts. 
Schultze's  wood-gunpowder  is  composed  of 
granulated  wood  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  aeid,  afterwards  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  nitre.  M.  Baudish 
has  invented  a  method  by  which  this  wood- 
gunpowder  may  be  compressed  into  a  solid 
substance,  exerting  great  power  and  free  from 
danger  by  transport.  Lithofracteur,  a  white 
blasting  powder  used  in  Belgium,  is  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  gun-cotton. 

Messrs  Nenmayer  and  Fehleiseu's  haloxylin 
is  composed  of  charcoal,  nitre,  and  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash.  See  Gun-cotton,  Gcn- 
powDEE,  Mining,  &e. 

BLATTA  ORIENTALIS.  The  common 
cockroach,  originally  imported  from  the  East, 
belongs  to  the  family  of  orthopterous  insects ; 
and  may  be  classed  amongst  the  most  offensive 
and  objectionable  of  domestic  pests.  It  is  ex- 
tremely voracious,  not  only  devouring  all  kinds 
of  provisions,  but  attacking  and  consequently 
destroying  silk,  flannel,  and  even  cotton  fabrics, 
in  the  absence  of  anything  more  eatable.  The 
cockroach  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  ex- 
ceedingly active  and  swift  of  movement.  Its 
flattened  form  enables  it  to  insinuate  iself 
easily  into  crevices,  and  so  to  escape  detection. 
The  Anerican  cockroach  {Slatta  Americana 
is  larger  than  the  above.  A  still  larger  species) 
(Blatla  gigan(ea)  is  found  in  the  \Vest  Indies 
where  it  is  know^n  by  the  name  of  the  drum- 
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mer.  It  is  so  called  from  the  tapping  noise 
it  makes  on  wood,  the  sound  so  produced,  when 
ioined  in  by  several  of  the  creatures  (as  it 
usually  is)  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
slumbers  of  a  household. 

Cockroaches  may  be  poisoned  by  means  of 
wafers  made  of  red  lead,  or  caught  by 
smearing  a  piece  of  wood  with  treacle,  and 
floating  it  on  a  broad  basin  of  water.  When 
the  fires  and  lights  are  extinguished  they 
issue  from  their  holes,  and  fall  into  the  basin 
in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  halt.  The  chinks 
and  holes  from  which  they  come  should  also 
be  filled  up  with  unslaked  lime,  and  some  lime 
should  also  be  sprinkled  about  the  ground. 

Old  Gerrard  says  they  avoid  any  place  in 
which  the  leaves  of  the  mullein  are  strewn 
about. 

The  Blatta  Orientalis,  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  remedial  powers,  and  was 
hence  employed  in  medicine  by  the  more  an- 
cient therapeutists,  has  lately  found  advocates 
for  his  readmission  into  the  animal  materia 
medica.  He  is  reported,  when  made  into  a 
tincture,  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  and  to  yield  a 
crystalline  body  possessed  of  similar  properties, 
but  in  a  more  concentrated  form.  Some  of  the 
American  journals  report  that  he  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion  (from  15  to 
30  gr.)  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  dropsy,  and  to 
increase  the  secretion  of  urine  as  well  as  of 
perspiration. 

BLEACHING,  (bleehe'-).  Syu.  Deal- 
ea'tio  (-sh'i)),  Insola'tio,'  &c.,  L.  ;  Blanchi- 
MENT,  Blanchibsage,  Fr. ;  Bleichen,  Ger. 
The  process  by  which  the  colour  of  bodies, 
natural  or  acquired,  is  removed,  and  by  which 
they  are  rendered  white  or  colourless.  It  is 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  dei;olorisation 
of  textile  filaments,  and  of  cloths  made  of 
them. 

Hist.  Bleaching  is  a  very  ancient  art,  as 
passages  referring  to  it  in  the  earlier  sacred 
and  profane  ivriters  fully  testify.  It  had  pro- 
bably reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  and  was  certainly  practised  in  Egypt 
long  before  the  commencement  of  written 
history.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  fine 
white  linen  formed  part  of  the  "raiment," 
which,  together  with  "jewels  of  gold,  and 
jewels  of  silver,"  and  "precious  things," 
Abraham  sent  as  presents  to  the  beautiful 
Rebekah  and  her  family,'  fully  three  centu- 
ries and  a  half  before  the  Exodus.  Subse- 
quently, in  Scripture,  we  have  special  mention 
of  "  fine  Knen,  white  and  clean."  Herodotus, 
the  earliest  Greek  historian,  tells  us,  that  the 
Babylonians  wore  "white  cloaks;"'  and  in 
AthensEus  we  read  of  "  sliining  fine  linen,"  as 
opposed  to  that  which  was  "  raw "  or  un- 
bleached.*   At  this  early  period,  and  for  many 

^  Bleuchiiiff  by  exposure  in  tlie  8Uu. 

*  Gen.  XXIV,  53;  B.C.  1857. 

>  Herod.,  i,  195. 

»  Atheii.,  ix,  77. 


centuries  afterwards,  the  operations  of  wash- 
ing, fulling,  and  bleaching  were  not  distinctly 
separated.  The  common  system  of  washing 
followed  by  drying  in  the  sun,  adopted  by  the 
ancients,  is  a  process  which  of  itself,  by  fre- 
quent repetition,  decolorises  the  raw  materials 
of  textile  fabrics,  and  thus  must  inevitably 
have  taught  them  the  art  of  '  natural  bleach- 
ing' of  a  character  similar  to  that  practised 
in  Europe  "up  to  a  comparatively  very  recent 
period.  And  this  appears,  according  to  the 
authority  of  ancient  authors,  to  have  been  the 
case.  Washing  or  steeping  in  alkaline  and 
ammoniacal  lyes,  or  in  milk  of  lime,  followed 
by  exposure  in  the  sun,  formed  the  chief  basis 
of  their  system  ;  whilst  woollens,  then  as  now, 
were  treated  with  soap  and  fuller's  earth,  or 
with  potter's  clay,  marl,  Cimolian  earth,  or 
other  like  mineral.  Urine  was  highly  esteemed 
among  them ;  and  we  are  told  that  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Vespasian,*  and  undoubtedly 
long  before  it,  cloths  were  sulphured.  Indeed, 
according  to  Pliny,  sulphuring  was  often  had 
recourse  to  in  ordinary  washing,  as  well  as  in 
the  bleaching  process.^ 

Bleaching  continued  to  be  practised  with  no 
essential  change  of  its  principles  until  the  dis- 
covery of  chlorine,  to  «  hich  we  shall  presently 
refer.  In  the  last  century  Holland  obtained 
the  best  name  for  bleaching.  The  process 
passed  then  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
thence  into  England.  It  was  even  customary 
to  send  goods  from  this  country  to  be  bleached 
in  Holland.  The  first  attempt  to  vie  with 
Holland  was  made,  in  Scotland,  in  1749. 

The  first  steps  towards  the  modern  or  che- 
mical system  of  bleaching  were  the  investiga- 
tions of  BarthoUet  on  chlorine,  in  1784,  but 
which  were  not  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  until  the  year  1787.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  chlorine  as  a  bleacher  was 
soon  afterwards  brought  to  this  country  by 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  by  Prof.  Copeland  of 
Aberdeen,  and  through  them  was  practically 
applied  by  Messrs  Milnes  of  that  place. 
About  the  same  time  James  Watt,  a  cor- 
respondent of  BerthoUet,  successfully  intro- 
duced its  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glas- 
gow, and  then  generously  laid  a  statement  of 
the  results  before  the  Manchester  manufac- 
turers. In  enforcing  the  importance  of  the 
new  substance  and  process  on  these  gentlemen, 
he  was  ably  followed  and  seconded  by  Dr 
Henry.  In  1798,  Mr  Charles  Teunant,  of 
Glasgow,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  bleaching 
liquor  prepared  by  saturating  lime  water  with 
chlorine ;  and  another,  in  1799,  for  dry  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  a  substance  which  is  still  preferred 
as  a  bleacher  to  all  other  preparations  of  chlo- 
rine. The  new  or  continuous  process  of  bleach- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  and  that  which  is  at  present 
in  general  use  in  all  the  chief  bleach-works  of 
Lancashire,    was    introduced   by   Mr  David 

'  About  A.D.  60. 

•  '  Hist.  Nat.,'  xsv,  57, 8tc. 
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Bentley,  of  Pendleton,  and  patented  by  him 
in  1828. 

Proo.  Bleaching  is  commonly  said  to  be 
natural  when  exposure  to  light,  air,  and 
moisture  forms  the  leading  part  of  tlio  pro- 
cess ;  and  to  be  chemical  when  chlorine,  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  sulphurous  acid,  or  other  like 
substances  are  employed.  In  some  cases,  as 
with  linen,  the  two  processes  are  combined. 
The  subject  requires  to  be  noticed  under 
separate  heads,  depending  on  the  material 
operated  on : — 

1.  BLEAOiiiNa  of  Cotton  :— Cotton  is  more 
easily  bleached,  and  appears  to  suffer  less  from 
the  process  than  most  otlier  textile  substances. 
On  the  old  plan  it  was  first  (1)  thoroughly 
washed  in  warm  water,  to  remove  the  weaver's 
pasteor  dressing;  then  (2) 'bucked  or'bowked' 
(boiled)  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  or  in  milk  of 
lime,  to  remove  colouring,  fatty,  and  resinous 
matters,  insoluble  in  simple  water ;  and  after 
being  (3)  again  well  washed,  was  (4)  spread 
out  upon  the  grass,  or  bleaching  ground,  and 
freely  exposed  to  the  joint  acti'in  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture  (technically  called  '  crofting'). 
The  operation  of 'bucking'  in  an  alkaline  lye, 
washing,  and  exposure  was  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary,  when  the  goods  were  (6)  '  soured' 
or  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  after  which  they  (6)  received  a 
final  thorough  washing  in  clean  water,  and 
were  (7)  dried,  finished,  and  folded  for  the 
market.  Prom  the  length  of  the  exposure 
upon  the  bleaching  grouud  this  method  is  apt 
to  injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth  ;  and  from 
the  number  of  operations  required  is  neces- 
sarily expensive  and  tedious.  It  is  therefore 
now  very  generally  superseded  by  the  sys- 
tem of  chemical  bleaching  briefly  described 
below. 

In  the  CHEMiOiL  SYSTEM  of  bleaching  the 
goods  are  'washed'  and  'bucked'  as  on  the 
old  plan,  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  after- 
wards passed  through  water  soured  with  hy- 
drochloric or  sulphuric  acid,  when  they  have 
only  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  to  be  dried 
and  finislicd,  for  the  entire  completion  of  the 
process. 

The  new  or  continuous  process,  before  re- 
ferred to,'  is  the  method  of  chemical  bleach- 
ing at  present  in  the  most  general  use ;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  nearly  superseded  all  other 
methods.  In  this  system  the  pieces,  pre- 
viously tacked  together  endwise  so  as  to  form 
a  chain,  are  drawn,  by  the  motion  of  rollers, 
in  any  direction,  and  any  number  of  times, 
through  every  solution  to  the  action  of  which 
it  is  desired  to  expose  them,  and  this  entirely 
and  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
operator. 

The  .following  Table  exhibits  an  outline 
of  the  several  operations  in  the  improved 
f.irni  of  the  continuous  process  as  practised 
by  Messrs  McXaughten,    Burton,  dnd  Thorn, 

<  See  '  Hist.'  (aaii). 


at  Chorley,  and  in  most  other  large  bleach- 
works  : — 

1.  Preliminary  operations  : — a.  The  'pieces'- 
arc  separately  stamped  with  the  printer's  name, 
a  solution  of  silver,  or  sometimes  coal-tar, 
being  employed  for  the  purpose. 

h.  They  are  tacked  together  endwise  either 
by  hand  or  a  machine,  so  as  to  form  one  con- 
tinuous piece  of  300  to  330  yards  in  length, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  cloth. 

c.  They  are  singed.' 

d.  They  are  crushed  into  a  rope-like  form 
by  drawing  them  through  a  smooth  aperture,* 
the  surface  of  which  is  generally  of  glass  or 
porcelain — the  rope-form  being  given  them  to 
enable  the  water  and  other  liquids  to  pene- 
trate the  goods  more  easily,  and  to  allow  them 
to  be  laid  in  loose  coils  in  the  kiers. 

2.  The  pieces  are  bucked  or  boiled  in  milk 
of  lime'  for  12  to  11  hours,"  folloivod  by  rins- 
ing or  cleansing  in  the  washing-machine. 

3.  They  are  soured  in  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,'  and  again  washed ;  similar 
machines  beiug  employed  for  each. 

i.  They  are  bucked  or  boiled  for  15  or  16 
hours  in  a  solution  of  resin. itu  of  soda,'  and 
then  washed  as  before. 

5.  They  are  chemieked  by  being  laid  in  a 
wooden,  stone,  or  slate  cistern,  when  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime'  is  pumped  over  them,  so 
as  to  ruu  through  the  '  goods'  into  a  vessel 
below,  from  which  it  is  returned  on  them  by 
continued  pumping,  so  that  the  cloth  lies  in  it 
for  1  or  2  hours ;  it  is  then  washed, 

6.  They  are  bucked  or  boiled,  for  4  or  5 
hours,  in  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  crystallised 
carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  3  g.ills. 
of  water,  to  every  35  lbs.  of  cloth;  and 
washed. 

7.  They  are  again  •  chemieked,'  as  before ; 
and  washed. 

8.  They  are  soured  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid ;'»  and  then  left  on  'stillages'"  for 
5  or  6  hours. 

9.  They  are,  finally,  thoroughly  washed,  well 
squeezed  between  rollers,  dried  over  steam- 
ueated  tin-cylinders,  sfcirched  or  dressed,  and 
liuished. 

This  is  the  usual  process  for  good  calicos, 

'  ITsuKlly  about  SO  yards  each. 

>  Genei'dliy  ou  one  side  only ;  but  for  goods  to  be  sub- 
sequently finely  printed,  on  both  aides.  For  very  fine 
printing  the  mip  is  sonietimes  removed  by  shearing  in- 
atead  of  '  smgeing,'  an  ingenious  aad  effective  machine 
being  employed  for  the  purpose. 

«  Such  nperturesarealsousedinsteadof  pulleys,  in  the 
transfer  of  the  rope  from  place  to  place. 

5  The  common  proportions  are  about  lib.  of  quick-Ume 
slaked  and  reduced  to  milk,  with  2  galls,  of  water,  for  every 
Uor  15  lbs.  of  cloth.  ,    ,     ... 

«  This  is  done  in  a  large  iron  boiler  furnished  with  a 
perforated  false  bottom  of  wood,  and  technically  termed  a 

7  This  dilute  acid  or  acidulated  water  has  usually  the 
sn.  iir  1-010  or  2°  Twaddle. 

8  Made  with  about  I7  lbs.  of  soda-ash  and  3  Ibi.  of  resin, 
with  water,  60  galls.,  to  every  20  or  31  Ut.  of  cloth. 

«  Technically  called  'chemick.'     The  strength  of  the 
solution  is  usually  of  the  sp.  gr.  10025,  or  i"  Twaddle. 
10  Sp.  gr.  I  0135.  or  3i°  Twaddle. 
«  Low  stools  or  props  to  keep  them  from  the  ground 
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Muslins,  and  other  light  goods,  are  bandied 
rather  more  carefully;  whilst  for  commoner 
ones  the  sixth  and  seventh  operations  are 
generally  omitted.  The  whole  usually  occupies 
5  days;  but  by  using  Mr  Barlow's  high- 
pressure  steam  Itiers,  it  may  be  performed  in 
two  days.  Yarns,  &c.,  may  be  bleached  in  a 
similar  manner  by  first  looping  the  skeins 
together. 

Ohs.  According  to  the  most  reliable  autho- 
rities, the  strength  of  cotton-fibre  is  not  im- 
paired by  its  being  boiled  for  two  hours  in 
niilli  of  lime,  under  ordinary  pressure,  out  of 
contact  with  the  air;  nor,  according  to  the 
bleachers,  even  by  sixteen  hours  boiling  at  the 
strength  of  40  lbs.  per  100  galls.  It  is  said 
that  lime  is  less  injurious  than  '  soda.' 

Solution  of  caustic  soda,  sp.  gr.  1'030,  does 
not  injure  it,  e\en  by  boiling  under  high 
pressure;  but,  in  practice,  soda-ash,  or  car- 
bonate of  soda,  is  used,  and  this  only  in  the 
second  bucliinp,  and  in  the  third,  if  there  be 
one.  The  strength  now  never  exceeds  25  Ihs. 
of  the  crystals  to  the  WO  galls.,  and  is  usually 
less. ■ 

Experiments  have  shown  that  immersion  for 
8  hours  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  con- 
taining 3  lbs.  to  the  100  galls.,  followed  by 
souring  in  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1'067, 
or  for  18  hours  in  acid  of  1'035,  does  not 
injure  it. 

Ey  the  improved  method  of  previously 
treating  the  got  ds  w  ith  lime  or  alkalies,  little 
chhjride  of  lime  is  required.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  where  SCO  lbs.  were  formerly  employed, 
30  to  40  lbs.  only  are  now  used.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  right  to  mention,  that  though  a 
solution  at  \°  Twaddle  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  best  and  safest  strength,  yet  in  some 
bleach  works,  particularly  for  inferior  and  less 
tender  good?,  this  is  greatly  increased,  even 
up  to  5°,  the  period  of  immersion  being  pro- 
portionately reduced,  as  it  is  not  safe  to  expose 
the  goods  long  to  the  action  of  such  powerful 
solutions.  With  the  higher  strengths  they 
are  passed  rapidly  through  the  liquid  with  the 
calender,  sufficient  time  only  being  allowed 
to  soak  them  thoroughly;  then  immediately 
through  the  acid  or  souring,  followed  by 
washing  as  before. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  washing  is 
generally  performed  by  wash-stocks;  whilst  in 
Lancashire,  dash-wheels,  or  washing  machines 
with  squeezers,  are  almost  always  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Cotton  loses  about  l-20th  of  its  weight  by 
bleaching. 

II.  BLBACHiNa  of  linen: — Linen  may  be 
bleached  in  a  similar  way  to  '  cotton,'  but  the 
process  is  much  more  troublesome  and  tedious, 
owing  to  its  greater  affinity  for  the  colouring 
matter  existing  in  it  in  the  raw  state.  Under 
the  old  system,  several  alternate  buckings 
with  pearlash  or  potash  and  lengthened  ex- 
posure on  the  field,  with  one  or  two  sourings, 
and  a  final  scrubbing  with  a  strong  lather  of 


soft  soap,  constituted  the  chief  details  of  the 
process.  In  this  way  a  high  degree  of  white- 
ness, though  not  an  absolutely  pure  or  snow 
white,  was  ultimately  produced.  Grass-bleach- 
ing or  crofting  is  still  extensively  used  for 
linen ;  birt  it  is  more  generally  employed  only 
for  a  limited  time,  and  in  combination  with  a 
modification  of  the  system  at  present  almost 
universally  adopted  for  cotton  goods ;  whilst, 
in  some  cases,  crofting  is  omitted  altogether, 
and  the  bleaching  conducted  wholly  by  the 
latter  process.  The  following  Tables  exhibit 
the  outlines  of  the  new  system  as  at  present 
practised  in  Ireland  and  Scotland : — 

a.  For  plain  sheetings  : — 

1.  They  are  bucked  for  12  or  15  hours  in  a 
lye  made  with  about  1  lb.  of  pearlash  (or  soda- 
ash)  to  every  56  lbs.  of  cloth,  and  washed. 

2.  Crolted  for  about  2  days. 
8.  Bucked  in  milk  of  lime. 

4.  Turned,  and  the  bucking  continued, 
some  fresh  lime  and  water  being  added ;  and 
washed. 

5.  Soured  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  2° 
Twaddle. 

6.  Bucked  with  soda-ash  for  about  10  hours, 
and  washed. 

7.  Crofted,  as  before. 

8.  Bucked  again  with  soda-ash,  as  before. 

9.  Crofted  for  about  3  days. 

10.  Examined,  the  white  ones  taken  out, 
and  the  others  again  bucked  and  crofted. 

11.  Scalded  or  simmered  in  a  lye  of  poda- 
ash  of  about  only  2-3rds  the  former  strength, 
and  washed. 

12.  Chemicked,  for  2  hours,  at  \°  Twaddle, 
washed,  and  scalded. 

13.  Again  chemicked,  as  before. 

14.  Soured  for  4  hours,  as  in  No.  5 ;  washed, 
and  finished. 

This  occupies  13  to  15  days,  according  to 
the  weather. 

b.  For  shirtings,  &c. : — As  the  preceding, 
but  with  somewhat  weaker  solutions. 

c.  For  goods  to  be  subsequently  printed : — 

1.  Bucked  in  milk  of  lime  for  10  or  12 
hours. 

2.  Soured  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  2° 
Tw.,  for  3  to  5  hours,  and  washed. 

3.  Bucked  with  resinate  of  soda  for  about 
12  hours. 

4.  Goods  turned,  reboiled  as  before,  and 
washed.  , 

5.  Chemicked  at  4°  Tw.,  for  4  hours. 

6.  Soured  at  2°  Tw.,  for  2  hours,  and 
washed. 

7.  Bucked  with  soda-ash  for  about  10  hours, 
and  washed. 

8.  Chemicked  as  in  No.  5. 

9.  Soured,  as  at  No.  6,  for  3  hours ;  washed, 
and  dried.' 

Obs.  The  chief  difSculty  in  bleaching  linen 
arises  from  the  fact  that  its  colouring  matter 

'  The  strengths  at  the  solutions,  when  not  otherwise 
stfitpil,  are  about  the  same  as  tLose  g;iveii  imder  Cottow 
(anrt). 
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is  in^'luble  in  acid  or  alknline  solutions  until 
it  litis  been  long  ucted  upon  b^  ligbt>  aii',  and 
moisture,  us  in  the  common  process  of  grass- 
bleiichin);.  Chlorine  hastens  the  operation  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  can  only  be  employed 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  process ;  as  when  earlier 
used,  thi'  colour  of  the  raw  cloth  becomes  set, 
and  irremovable.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
Mr  F.  M.  Jennings,  of  Cork,  has  lately'  intro- 
duced the  joint  use  of  an  alkali  and  an  alkaline 
hypochlorite  (chloride)  in  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  chloride  of  lime.  He  prepares  a  bath 
of  solution  of  soda  at  5^  Twaddle,  which  he 
raises  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  soda  (or 
of  potash)  to  6  or  7',  und  in  this  he  steeps  the 
cloth  (after  the  first  bucking  and  souring)  for 
some  hours,  lient,  or  constant  squeezing  be- 
tween rollers,  being  had  recourse  to,  to  facili- 
tate the  action.  Souring  and  washing  follow, 
when  the  goods  are  again  put  into  the  alkaline 
and  chloride  bath,  as  before ;  after  which  they 
are  soured,  and  bucked  again  with  soda.  These 
last  three  operations  are  repeated  until  the 
cloth  Is  almost  white,  when  crofting  for  one 
half  to  one  fourth  the  time  required  by  the 
usual  method  renders  it  fit  for  the  final  buck- 
ing, und  finishing.  Indeed,  it  is  sold  that  if 
the  process  be  very  carefully  managed  it  ren- 
ders crofting  unnecessary. 

Raw  linen  loses  about  1  3rd  of  its  weight  in 
bleaching. 

III.  Silk: — Silk  is  usually  bleached  by  first 
stooping  it,  and  then  boiling  it  in  solutions  of 
white  soap  in  water,  after  which  it  is  subjected 
to  ropeiited  rinsings,  a  little  indigo-blue,  or 
iircliil,  being  added  to  the  Inst  water  to  give  it 
a  pearly  appearance.  When  required  to  be 
very  white  (as  for  glove  i,  stockings,  &c.),  the 
goods  are  cautiously  submitted,  for  2  or  3 
hours,  to  the  action  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur,  and  then  finished  by  rinsing,  as 
before. 

Obs.  Boiling  or  sulphuring  is  not  required 
for  the  white  silk  of  China.  Raw  silk  loses 
from  4  to  5  oz.  per  li.  by  bleaching. 

IV.  Wool :— In  bleaching  raw  wool  it  is  first 
deprived  of  tlicyolk  or  peculiar  natural  varnish 
with  which  it  is  covered.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  stccjjed  iind  stirred  for  about  20  minutes  in 
rather  warm  water  (135°— 140°  Fahr.),  either 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  l-4tli  part  of 
stale  urine  ;  after  which  it  is  placed  in  baskets 
to  drain,  and  soon  afterwards  thoroughly 
rinsed  in  a  stream  of  water,  when  it  is  again 
allowed  to  drain,  and  it  is  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
further  operations  depend  on  circumstances, 
wool  being  sometimes  whitened  in  the  tieece, 
or  in  tlie  yarn,  but  still  more  frequently  and 
exten»ively  not  till  woven.  When  it  is  in- 
tended to  send  it  in  the  tiist  two  forms  white 
to  market,  it  is  hung  up  or  spread  out,  whilst 
slill  wet,  and  sulphured  (see  below) ;  after 
which  it  i'i  either  at  once  rinsed  for  some  time 
in  cold  water,  or  is  previously  treated  with  a 
very  weak  bath  of  soft  soap. 

>  Fiitiiit  dated  1S39. 


In  the  case  of  woollen  fabrics  the  operations 
of  purifyini;  or  whitening  the  wool,  beyond 
the  removal  of  the  yolk,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  mixed  up  with  the  weaving  and  working 
of  it.  The  pieces  leave  the  hands  of  the 
weaver  of  a  dingy  grey  colour,  loaded  witli 
oil,  dirt,  and  dressing.  They  then  pass  to  the 
fnlling-inill,  where  they  are  treated  with 
fuller's  earth  and  soap,  often  preceded  with 
ammonia  or  stale  urinp,  after  each  of  which 
they  are  well  washed  out  or  scoured  with  cold 
water,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  dyer.  When 
it  is  intended  to  obtain  them  very  white,  or  to 
dye  them  of  a  very  delicate  shade,  they  arc 
commonly  sulphured ;  after  which  they  arc 
washed  or  milled  in  cold  water  for  some 
hours,  a  little  finely  ground  indigo  being 
added  towanls  the  end,  to  increase  their 
whiteness;  an  addition  also  made  when  the 
cloth  is  sufficiently  white  without  the  sulphur- 
ing process. 

The  usual  mode  of  srLPnuBiNO  woollen 
goods  is  to  hang  them  up  on  )>>'gs  or  rails, 
or,  in  the  i  use  of  fieece-wool,  to  spread  it  about, 
at  the  upper  part  of  a  close,  lofty  room  or 
chamber,  called  a  sulphur-stove.  In  each 
corner  of  this  room  is  set  a  cast-iron  pot  con- 
taining sulphur,  which,  after  the  introduction 
of  the  goods,  is  set  on  fire,  when  the  door  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  ir.  shut  tight 
and  ila.vcd.  This  is  cominoiily  done  over- 
night; and  by  the  morning,  tne  bleaching 
being  finished,  the  goods  are  removed,  washed, 
and  azured. 

Sulphuring,  unless  very  skilfully  managed, 
imparts  a  harsh  feel  to  woollen  goods,  which 
is  best  removed  by  a  very  weak  bath  of  soap- 
and-watcr  (lukewarm) ;  but  the  action  of 
soap  in  part  reproduces  the  previous  yellowish- 
white  tinge.  Milliug  with  cold,  or  lukewarm 
water,  tinged  with  indigo,  is  the  best  substi- 
tute. 

Obs.  Raw  wool  loses  from  35  to  45J  of  its 
freight  by  sconring,  and  1  to  2J  more  in  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  bleacher ;  the  loss 
being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
the  staple. 

*,*  The  above  are  the  four  principal  appli- 
cations of  the  art  of  bleaching  ;  but,  in  tech- 
nical language,  the  words  bleaching,  bleacher, 
bleachery,  bleach-works,  &c.,  when  employed 
alone,  are  understood  to  have  reference  only  to 
cotton  and  linen.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
enormous  extent  of  these  manufactures,  and 
from  the  process  of  bleaching  them  forming  a 
business  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  or  printingthem.  The  following, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  of  compara- 
tively minor  importance  and  interest: — 

V.  Materials  for  Paper : — Old  rags  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  paper-pulp,  are  now 
almost  universally  bleached'  with  chlorine  or 
chloride  of  lime  ;  the  former  being  generally 
used  in  France,  and  the  latter  in  England. 
The  process  usually  consists  in  (1)  boiling 
in  an  alkaline  lye  to  remove  grease  and  dirt. 
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(2)  washing,  (3)  pressing,  (4)  deviling  or  tear- 
ing up  the  pressed  cake  into  fine  shreds  or 
pulp,  (5)  chemicking,  with  agitation,  for  about 
an  hour,  in  a  clear  solution  ot  chloride  of  lime,' 
followed  by  (6)  washing,  (7)  souring  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at  1  or  2°  Tw.,  or 
treatment  with  a  solution  of  some  antichlor, 
or  both,  and  (8)  a  final  washing  and  pressing. 
For  the  common  kinds  of  paper,  the  operations 
included  in  No.  7  are  omitted ;  but  unless  the 
whole  of  the  lime-salt  be  removed  from  the 
pulp,  the  paper  made  of  it  is  liable  to  turn 
blown  and  become  rotten  by  age.  In  some 
cases  rags  are  bleached  before  being  divided 
and  pulped.  Cotton-waste  is  bleached  in  a 
similar  way  to  rags. 

In  France,  the  chlorine,  in  a  gaseous  form,  is 
passed  from  the  generators  into  the  bleach- 
cisterns  contaMiin;;  the  pulp,  which  in  this  case 
must  he  fitted  with  close  covers. 

VI.  Printed  Paper,  as  Books,  Engravings, 
Maps,  &c. — These  when  stained  or  discoloured 
may  be  whitened  by  (1)  wetting  them  with 
pure  clean  water,  (2)  plunging  them  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  (3)  passing 
them  through  water  soured  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  (4)  through  pure  water  until 
every  trace  of  acid  he  removed.  This  process 
may  be  further  improved  by  further  dipping 
them  into  a  weak  solution  of  some  antichlor, 
and  again  washing  them,  before  finally  drying 
them.  It  is  only  rare  and  valuable  original 
works  or  specimens  of  art  that  are  worth  this 
treatment,  which,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of 
paper,  requires  considerable  address  to  manage. 
In  many  cases  a  sufiicient  degree  of  renovation 
may  be  effected  by  simply  exposing  the  arti- 
cles, previously  slightly  moistened,  to  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  followed  by  passing  them 
through  a  vessel  of  pure  water. 

VII.  Straw,  Straw-plait,  and  articles  mnde 
of  them,  are,  on  the  large  scale,  usually 
bleached  by  (1)  a  hot  steep  or  boil  in  a  weak 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  or  a  stronger  one  of 
soda-ash,  followed  (2)  by  washing  and  (3)  by 
exposure  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  To 
effect  the  last,  the  goods  are  suspended  in  a 
close  chamber  connected  with  a  small  stove,  in 
which  brimstone  is  kept  burning.  On  the 
small  scale,  a  large  chest  or  box  is  commonly 
employed.  A  piece  of  brick,  or  an  old  box- 
iron  heater,  heated  to  dull  redness,  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  an  iron  crock  or  earthen  pan,  a 
few  fragments  of  roll  sulphur  thrown  on,  the 
lid  instantly  closed,  and  the  whole  left  for 
some  hours.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
inhaling  the  fumes,  which  are  very  deleterious 

^  The  '  strength  *  varies  with  the  colour  and  qiiahty  of 
the  rags.  I'rom  2  to  4  lbs,  per  cwt.  of  rags  is  a  common 
proportion;  hut  for  dyed  and  printed  rags  as  much  as  7 
or  even  8  lbs.  per  ctct.  are  often  employed.  It  is  better, 
howevei',  to  prolong  the  process  with  a  Aveaker  solution, 
than  to  hasten  it  by  using  the  chloride  in  excess.  Lsrge 
rectangular  cisterns  of  wood,  or  of  slate,  are  commonly 
employed  as  the  hleach-vessels.  Cisterns  of  wood,  or 
brick-work  lined  with  gutta  percha  or  with  asphalto- 
bitumen,  are  employed  iu  some  paper-mills,  and  answer 
admirably. 


as  well  as  disagreeable  and  annoying.  Straw 
goods  are  now  also  frequently  bleached  by  the 
use  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or 
of  water  strongly  soured  with  oxalic  acid  or 
even  oil  of  vitriol,  followed  by  very  careful 
rinsing  in  clean  water ;  but  here,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  natural  varnish,  dirt,  grease, 
&c.,  must  be  first  removed  by  alkalies  or  soap, 
to  enable  the  chlorine  or  acid  to  act  on  the 
fibres. 

VIII.  Wax.  Wax  is  bleached  by  first 
melting  it  at  a  low  temperature  in  a  cauldron, 
from  whence  it  is  allowed  to  run  out  by  a  pipe 
at  the  bottom  into  a  capacious  vessel  filled  with 
cold  water. 

This  vessel  is  fitted  with  a  large  wooden 
cylinder,  which  turns  upon  its  axis ;  and  the 
melted  wax  falls  upon  this  cylinder.  The 
surface  of  the  cylinder  being  always  wet,  the 
wax  does  not  adhere  to  it,  but  becomes  solid, 
assuming  the  form  of  ribbons  as  it  does  so, 
and  in  this  shape  becoming  distributed 
through  water  iu  the  tub.  The  wax  is  then  re- 
moved and  placed  upon  large  frames  stretched 
upon  linen  cloth,  which  are  supported  about 
18  inches  above  the  ground,  and  erected  in  a 
situation  exposed  to  the  air,  dew,  and  sun. 
The  several  ribbons  thus  placed  on  the  frame 
should  not  exceed  an  incli  and  a  half,  and 
they  ought  to  be  so  moved  about  from  time 
to  time  as  that  each  part  may  be  equally  exposed. 
If  the  weather  be  favorable  the  wax  will  become 
white  in  a  few  days.  It  is  again  remelted, 
formed  into  ribbons,  and  exposed  as  before. 
These  operations  are  continued  in  unta  the 
wax  is  completely  bleached,  after  which  it  is 
melted  and  run  into  moulds. 

Concluding  Remarks.  The  theory  of  bleach- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  giant  strides  of  che- 
mistry during  the  last  20  years,  remains  still 
unsettled ;  and  hence  the  processes  employed 
are  still,  for  the  most  part,  empirical.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  chlorine  acts  by  uniting 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  or  of  other 
compounds  present,  or  probably  with  that  of 
both,  and  that  it  is  the  oxygen  thus  liberated, 
and  whilst  in  the  nascent  state,  that  is  the 
true  operative  agent.  Hence  bleaching  by 
chlorine,  or  by  the  hypochlorites,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  oxidation  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter ;  but  whether  the  chlorine  or  the  oxygen 
effects  this  oxidation  is  of  little  practical  im- 
portance— the  result  being  the  same — the 
destruction  of  the  compound,  and  the  removal 
of  the  colour  that  depends  on  its  existence. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  bleaching  power  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  due  to  it  as  an  oxidising  or 
a  deoxidising  agent  j  but  the  last  is  probably 
the  case,  with  a  like  destruction  of  the  com- 
pound constituting  the  colouring  matter.  It 
may,  however,  be  supposed  that  sulphurous 
acid  acts  as  an  oxidiser,  as  it  appears  to  do 
when  it  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
or  it  may  act  by  simply  altering'the  compound 
by  inserting  itself,  a  view  receiving  some  sup- 
port from  the  fact  that  wool  whitened  by 
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sulphuring  niHy  bo  restored  to  nearly  itg  pre- 
vious colour  by  merely  treating  it  with  soap 
or  iilkolies. 

Tlie  blenching  power  of  light  depends  on  its 
actinic  or  chemical  rays,  which,  like  chlorine, 
appear  to  act  as  an  oxidising  agent. 

Chlorates,  chromatos,  chromic  acid,  manga- 
natcs,  &c.,  have  been  proposed  as  bleaching 
agents  for  textile  filaments  and  fabrics,  but 
without  success  or  practical  advantage.  Im- 
mersion in  water  more  or  less  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphurous  acid  has,  however, 
been  successfully  substituted  for  the  common 
sulphuring  process,  particularly  for  silk. 

To  avoid  the  injury  of  the  goods  by  sparks, 
and  by  drops  of  water  highly  saturated  with 
sulphurous  acid  falling  from  the  roof,  Mr 
Tbom  has  invented  a  method  of  passing  them 
rapidly  through,  or  keeping  them  in  constant 
motion  in  the  sulphuring  chamber.  His  ap- 
paratus is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
washing-machine,  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur being  used  instead  of  water. 

M.  Tessie  du  Motay  has  proposed  a,  new 
method  for  bleaching.  He  takes  about  equal 
parts  of  permanganate  of  soda  and  sulpliate 
of  magnesia,  and  dissolves  them  in  lukewarm 
water.  The  tissues,  previously  freed  from 
grease,  are  to  be  plunged  into  this  bath  until 
they  are  covered  with  a  brown  coating. 
They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  bath  of  sul- 
phuric acid  at  4  per  cent.,  and  rinsed  after  the 
brown  matter  is  removed.  They  may  be 
finally  passed  through  sulphurous  acid.  Mr 
Ramsay's  method  consists  in  sprinkling  with 
water  equal  parts  of  chloride  of  lime  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  when  hydrochlorate  of  mag- 
nesia is  formed.  It  may  be  remarked  that  none 
of  the  more  modern  methods  of  bleaching  have 
been  found,  when  reduced  to  practice,  to  be 
cheaper,  better,  or  more  advantageous  to  work 
than  those  sanctioned  by  long  experience 
and  use. 

[Further  information  in  connection  with 
bleaching  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
Actinism,  BiiANcniNG-,  Calioo-pkiktinq, 
Chabcoal,  Chiobides  (Bleaching),  Chbo- 
MATES,  Chrouic  Acid,  Htpochiohites, 
HrpocHLOBors  Acid,  Liqht,  Rinsing, 
Spots  and  Stains,  Sulphitbation,  Wash- 
ing, &c.  J  also  under  Bones,  Engeavinos, 
Fat,  Feathees,  Hoen,  Ivobt,  Oil,  Paper, 
Pbibted  Books,  Rags,  Sponge,  Stbaw- 
PlAiT,  Tailow,  Wax,  &c.>] 

Bleaching  Liq'oid.  Solution  of  chloride  of 
lime. 

Bleaching  Fow'der.    Chloride  of  lime. 

Bleaching  Salts.  The  commercial  hypo- 
chlorites. 

BLEAE'-EYE  [blere'-I).  Si/n.  Lippitu'bo, 
L. ;  Cbassis,  LlPPITtTDB,  Fr.  An  exudation 
of  a  pnriform  matter  from  the  margins  of  the 

'  An  nccnrate  description  of  the  Rppnratns  and  mn- 
cliinery  employed  in  bfpBCh-works,  wiiii  nttmerotia  en- 
priiviiies,  wQI  be  found  in  Urc's  *  Diet,  of  Arts,  Munuf,  & 
Minei,'  6th  ed.,  i,  31S-351,  fcc. 


eyelids,  which  are  red,  tumid,  and  painful; 
and  frequently,  during  the  night,  glued  toge- 
ther by  the  discharge. 

Treatm.  Mild  astringent  collyria,  a«  those 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  alum  (6  or  8  gr.  to  1  o?.. 
of  water).  An  ointment  formed  of  1  part  of 
the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  (Ph.  L.), 
diluted  with  11  parts  of  sweet  washed  lard, 
may  be  advantageously  applied  nightly,  by 
means  of  a  oamel-hair  pencil,  the  smallest 
quantity  possible  only  being  used.  Excess  in 
eating  and  drinking  should  be  avoided,  and 
some  aperient  medicine  taken. 

BLEAK  (bleke).  Syn.  BlaxJ,  BletJ,  (bla). 
The  cypri'nua  albu/nm  (Linn.),  a  small  river- 
fish,  the  scales  of  which  are  used  in  making 
artificial  pearls  (which  ««). 

BLEB.  A  vesicle  or  blister.  In  some  states 
of  general  deranf^ement  of  health  this  arises 
spontaneously.  It  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  scalds. 

BLEED'ING  (bledc'-).  In  the  sense  of  a 
flow  or  loss  of  blood,  see  H^uobbhaqe;  in 
that  of  bloodletting,  see  Cupping,  Leeohing, 
Venesection,  &c. 

Bleeding  Files.  Take  every  morning  aperi- 
ent doses  of  milk  of  sulphur,  then  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  confection  of  black  pepper 
every  day.  Wash  externally  with  a  sponge 
and  cold  water.  Apply  compound  gall,  oint- 
ment to  the  piles  if  external. 

Bleeding  from  the  Air  Passages  and  Ltmgs. 
Let  the  patient  at  once  go  to  bed,  and  keep 
perfectly  quiet,  avoiding  movement  of  any 
kind  as  much  as  possible.  Administer  dilute 
acids  in  frequently  repeated  doses,  with  five 
drops  of  tincture  of  digitalis.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  open  by  means  of  Epsom 
salts  in  infusion  of  roses.  Give  iced  drinks 
and  let  solid  ice  be  sucked.  Mustard  plasters 
may  be  applied  to  the  chest.  A  morphia 
lozenge  may  now  and  then  bo  sucked 
gradually  away,  as  well  as  a  small  piece  of  sal 
prunella.  The  cough  must  be  allayed  by  the 
administration  of  small  doses  of  morphia  in 
gum  water  or  barley  water.  All  food  should 
be  taken  cold. 

The  treatment  that  we  have  indicated  in 
the  last  two  forms  of  hajmorrhage  is  intended 
for  the  exclusive  guidance  of  emigrants  or  of 
others  so  placed  as  to  be  unable  to  summon 
prompt  medical  aid.  Wherever  this  can  be 
obtained  no  time  should  be  lost  in  at  once 
seeking  it. 

Bleeding  from  the  Nose.  Apply  cold  water 
containing  ice,  if  obtainable.  It  should  be  so 
applied  to  the  nose  as  to  cause  a  shock.  A 
cold  piece  of  metal,  such  as  a  key,  placed  on 
the  naked  back  sometimes  stops  the  haemor- 
rhage. If  neither  of  the  above  means  succeed 
inject  with  a  syringe  a  solution  of  alum  or 
sulphate  of  zinc  (ten  grains  to  the  ounce),  or 
snuff  up  the  nostrils  some  gallic  acid,  powder 
of  pomegranate,  kino,  or  catechu,  mixed  with 
starch.  A  plus  of  lint  may  also  be  dipped  in 
either  of  the  above  solutions,  or  rolled  in  the 
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powders,  and  pushed,  up  the  nostrils,  or  some 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  properly  di- 
luted and  applied  on  a,  piece  of  lint,  may  be 
tried. 

Bleeding  from  the  Stomach.  Si/n.  Hzhate- 
MESIS.  In  this  ease  the  blood  is  vomited  usually 
iu  clots  of  a  dark  colour.  It  should  be  noticed 
whether  it  comes  from  the  back  of  the  nose  or 
throat.  The  treatiient  consists  in  perfect  re- 
pose in  bed,  and  in  the  administration  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  infusion  of  roses,  with  saline 
aperients.  If  these  fail  to  give  relief,  tannin 
and  krameria  may  be  tried,  and  small  doses  of 
laudanum  or  five  grains  of  alum  may  be  given 
every  four  hours.  If  in  pain,  add  to  it  J  grain 
of  acetate  of  morphia.  All  food  and  drinks 
should  be  taken  cold,  the  latter  iced.  Perni- 
trate  of  iron  in  from  10  to  30  minim  doses 
is   a  valuable  remedy. 

BLENDE  (blend).  A  name  applied  to  several 
minerals ;  appr.,  zinc-blend,  or  native  sulphu- 
ret  of  zinc — the  black  jack  of  miners. 

BLIGHT  (bllte).  See  Mildew,  and  Plants 
(Diseases  of). 

BLIND'NESS  (blind'-).  Si/n.  Ablep'sia, 
Ce'ciTAS,  &C.,  L.  ;  ATEUaLEMElfT,  C^OITE, 
Pr. ;  Blindheit,  Ger.  Deprivation  or  want 
of  sight. 

Bliudness  may  be  congenital,  or  born  with 
a  person;  or  it  may  arise  from  accident,  external 
violence,  or  disease.  Iu  the  latter  it  may 
frequently  be  relieved  by  medical  and  surgical 
treatment.  See  Amaubobis,  Cataeaot,  Eies, 
Ophthalmia,  Vision,  &c. 

Blindness,  Day.  Syn.  NiaHT'-siGHT;  Nfo- 
talo'pia,  L.  a  disease  of  the  eye  in  which 
vision  is  painfully  acute  or  more  or  less  ex- 
tinct in  a  strong  light,  as  that  of  day ;  but 
clear  and  pleasant  in  the  dusk  of  evening  and 
at  night.  Its  chief  causes  are  excessive  expo- 
sure of  the  eyes  to  the  direct  influence  of  very 
strong  or  glaring  light,  or  to  heat,  or  both  of 
them  together ;  and  is  often  one  of  the  sequelae 
of  ophthalmia  (which  see). 

Blindness,  Night.  %».  Dat'-si&ht  ;  He- 
mebalo'pia,  L.  An  affection  of  the  eje,  the 
reverse  of  the  preceding,  in  which  objects  are 
clearly  seen  only  in  broad  daylight.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  complaint  the  patient  con- 
tinues to  be  able  to  see,  though  less  clearly,  for 
a  short  time  after  sunset,  and  even  by  moon- 
light, and  perhaps  distinctly  by  bright  caudle- 
light  ;  but  after  a  short  time  tliis  power  is  lost. 
It  most  frequently  occurs  in  hot  climates,  and 
low  latitudes  at  sea.  Its  chief  causes  are  fatigue 
and  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the  glare  of  the 
tropical  sun,  probably  coupled  with  gastric 
derangement.  In  some  cases  it  is  congenital, 
and  is  then  generally  incurable.  The  treatment 
consists  in  avoiding  exciting  causes,  and  en- 
deavouring to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  general  health,  by  the  usual  methods. 
The  eyes  at  the  same  time  should  be  topically 
medicated  by  the  frequent  use  of  cold  water, 
or  mild  astringent  coUyria,  See  Ophthalmia 
(Chronic). 


BIiIS'TEE.  S^it.  Pap'ula,  Pus'tula,  L.; 
Pustule,  Vessie,  &c.,  Pr.j  Biase,  Blaiteb, 
Ger.  A  bladder  or  vesicle  caused  by  the  de- 
position of  serous  fluid  between  the  cuticle 
and  the  derma  or  true  skin,  occasioned  by  the 
application  of  a  vesicant,  or  by  a  burn,  scald 
or  friction. 

Blister.  St/n.  ■VESicATo"EinM,  L. ;  Epis- 
PASTIQUE,  Vesicatoieb,  Fr.;  Blasen-pplab- 
lEE,  B.-STOPP,  Ger.  A  substance  which  vesi- 
cates or  raises  blisters ;  iu  pop,  laug.,  a  vesi- 
cating plaster  or  similar  application. 

The  use  of  blisters  is  very  ancient,  and 
appears  to  date  back  long  prior  to  the  time  of 
Hippocrates.  Indeed,  their  value  as  cutane- 
ous stimulants  and  counter-irritants  appears 
to  have  been  recognised  by  the  medical  faculty 
of  all  nations  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  principle  sufficiently  established  with  regard 
to  the  living  system,  that  where  a  morbid 
action  exists,  it  may  often  be  removed  by  in- 
ducing an  action  of  a  different  kind,  as  a  state 
of  excitement  or  irritation,  in  the  same  or  a 
neighbouring  part.  In  this  way  is  explained 
the  utility  of  blisters  in  local  inflammation  and 
spasmodic  action,  and  it  is  this  principle  which 
regulates  their  application  in  pneumonia,  gas- 
tritis, hepatitis,  phrenitis,  angina,  rheumatism, 
colic,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach,  &c. 
— diseases  in  which  they  are  employed  with  the 
most  marked  advantage.  A  similar  principle 
exists  with  respect  to  pain ;  exciting  one  pain 
often  relieves  another.  Hence  blisters  fre- 
quently give  relief  in  neuralgia,  toothache,  and 
other  like  painful  affections.  Lastly,  blisters, 
by  their  operation,  communicate  a  stimulus  to 
the  whole  system,  and  raise  the  vigour  of  the 
circulation.  Hence,  in  part,  their  utility  iu 
fevers  of  the  typhoid  kind,  though  in  such 
cases  they  are  used  with  still  more  advantage 
to  obviate  or  remove  local  inflammation. 

Blisters  are  commonly  prepared  with  can- 
tharides  plaster,  or  with  some  other  prepara- 
tion of  cantharides ;  and,  in  the  former  case, 
usually  have  their  surface  sprinkled  over  with 
powdered  Spanish  fly ;  whilst  the  blistering 
surface  is  surrounded  with  a  margin  spread 
with  common  adhesive  plaster,  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  them  to  adhere  to  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Iu  order  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  cantharides  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  urinary  organs, 
they  are  also  often  sprinkled  with  a  little  pow- 
dered camphor,  or  better  still,  are  moistened 
with  camphorated  ether,  which,  on  its  evapora- 
tion, leaves  a  thin  layer  of  camphor  on  the 
surface;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
layer  be  not  too  thick,  as  in  that  case  the 
plaster  would  not  take  effect.  With  a  like 
object,  a  piece  of  thin  hook-muslin  or  tissue- 
paper  (silver-paper)  is  frequently  placed  be- 
tween the  bli^tering  surface  of  the  plaster  and 
the  skin ;  the  efficacy  of  which  may  be  still 
further  heightened  by  first  soaking  the  muslin 
or  paper  in  oli^e  or  almond  oil. 

The  usual  time  an  ordinary  blister  of  can- 
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thiiridos  plnstiT  is  iilloweJ  to  remain  In  contact 
with  the  skin  is  from  10  to  12  hours.  It  is 
then  gently  removed.  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment ilepenila  on  the  object  in  view.  When  it 
is  not  wislii'd  to  maintain  a  discharge  trom  the 
blistered  >urfuce,  the  vesicle  is  cut  with  the 
point  uf  n  pair  of  scissors  at  its  most  depending 
part,  to  let  out  the  fluid  which  it  contains, 
t'oUowed  by  a  dressing  of  spermaceti  or  other 
simple  ointment ;  but  when  the  case  requires 
the  blister  to  be  kept  open,  or  to  be  converted 
into  a  perpetual  blister,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  whole  of  the  detached  cuticle  is 
carefully  removed  with  the  scissors,  and  the 
part  is  dieised  with  either  the  ointment  of 
cantharides  or  of  savine,  at  first  more  or  less 
diluted  with  lard  or  simple  ointment,  with  an 
occasional  dressing  of  re-in  cerate.  According 
to  Mr  Crowther,  the  blistered  surface  is  best 
kept  clean  by  daily  fomentation  with  warm 
water. 

Of  late  years,  to  obviate  the  unpleasant 
effects  occasionally  arising  from  the  common 
blister,  variims  compounds  having  cantharides 
tm-  their  base,  as  well  as  fabrics  spread  with 
tbcm,  hiivo  been  brought  before  the  public. 
These  are  noticed  hereafter.  See  Flasteb, 
Vesicants,  &c. 

Blisters,  Extempora"neou8.  Among  the 
best  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lo\\in:; : — 

1.  A  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  strongest 
vinegar  of  cantharides,  and  immediately  after 
its  application  to  the  skin,  covered  over  with  a 
piece  of  strajiping,  or  preferably  a  piece  of  sheet 
gutta  percha  or  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evapora- 
tjon.     Raises  a  blister  in  from  5  to  8  minutes. 

2.  Concentrated  acetic  acid,  applied  in  the 
same  way,  has  a  similar  effect. 

3.  (Dr.  Uarcq.)  Into  a  flat  watch  glass 
pour  from  8  to  10  drops  of  highly  concen- 
trated liquor  of  ammonia ;  cover  the  liquid 
with  a  small  piece  of  linen  of  rather  less 
diameter  than  that  of  the  glass,  and  at  once 
apply  this  little  apparatus  to  the  previously 
shaved  skin.  The  whole  must  be  kept  in  its 
place  by  means  of  moderate  pressure  with  the 
fingers,  until  a  red  ring,  about  2  centimetres 
in  breadth,  is  observed  round  the  glass,  when 
it  is  cei  tiiin  that  vesication  is  effected.  Some- 
times scarcely  30  seconds  are  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  result.  The  apparatus  may  then 
be  removed,  and  the  blistered  part  treated  in 
the  u^ual  manner;  the  dressing  being  accord- 
ing to  the  object  in  view. 

4.  (Trousseau.)  Uibulous  paper  slightly 
wetted  with  a  little  of  the  ethereal  extract 
of  cantharides,  and  instantly  applied  to  the 
skin,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  piece 
of  common  adhesive  plaster  to  prevent  eva 
porntion. 

b.  Boiling  water  applied  by  means  of  a 
suitably  shaped  tube,  the  adjacent  parts  being 
at  the  same  time  protected  from  injury.  In- 
stantaucous. 

Blister,  Horse.  See  Veteeinaey  Medicines. 


Blister*,  Ferpet'oal.    See  Blisteb  (ante). 
BIiIS'TEBING.     Sj/n.     Ves'icaxs,  Vesici- 

T0"hICS,  L.  ;  EPHPASTttUTE,  VESICANT,  VeSI- 
Catoiee,  Fr. ;  Bt.ASENZiEilE.VD, ifcc,  Qer.  In 
medicine,  &.;.,  that  vesicates  or  raises  blisters 
when  applied  to  the  skin. 

Blistering  Pa'per,  Plas'ter,  Tis"sne  (tish-u). 
&c.     See  Plasters,  Vesicants,  &c. 

BLOAT'ER.     See  Blote. 

BLONDE.  [Fr.]  Si/n.  Blo.vd'-lace.  Silk- 
lace.  The  name  is  now  also  applied  to  cotton- 
lace  edged  with  silk.  For  tlie  mode  of  cleaning 
it  and  getting  it  up,  see  Lace  and  Muslin. 

BLOOD  (bliid).  Si/n.  SAN"atJi3,  L. ;  San&, 
Fr. ;  Burr,  Ger.  The  general  circulating 
fluid  of  animals,  and  that  on  which  the  nou- 
rishment and  growth  of  their  bodies  depend, 
and  from  which  all  the  secretions  are  formed. 
It  is  warm  and  red  in  vertobr.ited  animals ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  cold  and  white  in  the 
invertebrata.  In  man  and  all  other  mam- 
mals, and  in  birds — the  two  highest  classes  of 
the  animal  kingdom — the  blood,  though  lol- 
lectively  forming  but  one  circulating  strean, 
varies  considerably  in  appearance  acoordina;  to 
the  part  or  vessels  in  which  it  is  foimd.  That 
contained  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  in 
the  arteriei,  possesses  a  very  brilliant  scarlet 
colour,  and  is  called  arte" rial  blood;  whilst 
that  found  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
in  the  vein«,  has  a  darkish  purple  colour,  aud 
is  called  ve'n  )iis  blood.  The  two,  however, 
differ  little  from  each  other  in  their  chemical 
properties  and  composition  ;  the  most  marked 
point  of  difference  being  that  venous  blood 
holds  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  whilst  oxygen 
predominates  in  the  blood  of  the  arteries, 
riie  fibrine  of  venous  blood  is  also  soluble  in 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa;  whilst  that  of 
arterial  blood  is  insoluble  in  that  menstruum. 

Coinp.  Blood  consists  of  a  transparent  and 
early  colourless  fluid  (plas'm  i,  se"ru  n,  ser- 
albu'men),  in  which  float  about  a  countless 
multitude  of  microscopic  round  red  bodies 
(blood-discs,  blooJ-corpuscles),  to  which  its 
colour  is  due,  accomp.inied  by  a  fewcolourl--'ss 
globules  (white  blood-corpuscles)  uf  a  somewhat 
larger  size.  The  red  corpuscles  are  found, 
on  more  minute  examination,  to  c  insist  of  an 
envelope  containing  a  solution  of  hiematosin. 

Prop,  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
linown.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  saline 
and  rather  disagreeable  sweetish  tase,  and 
when  newly  drawn  evolves  a  peculiar  odour 
or  halitus,  which  almost  immediately  disap- 
icars.  As  it  cools  and  on  repose  it  coagulates, 
nving,  according  to  some,  to  the  spontaneous 
solidification  of  the  fibrine. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  the  ob-erva- 
tions  of  Schmidt  aud  the  analysis  of  Lehm  mn, 
is  given  by  the  latter,  as  representing  tiie 
average  quantitative  relation  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  normal  bio  id.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  blood  is  here  regarded  as 
composed  of  two  portions,  one  consisting  solely 
of  the  red   particles,  and    the  other  of  the 
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iquid,  in  wliich  these  red  corpuscles  are  sus- 
pended, termed  the  liquor  sanguinis,  which 
consists  of  the  seium  holding  fibre  in 
solution : — 

Sp.  gr.  of  Blood-corpuscles,  1"0885. 

1000  parts  hlood-corpusclcs  cont:iin — 


Water  .        .        .        . 

688-00 

Solid  constituents 

312-00 

consisting  of — 

HiBmatin  (with  iron)    . 

16-75 

Globulin  and  cell  membrane  . 

282-22 

Fat 

2-31 

Extractive  matters 

2-60 

Mineral  substances  (without 

iron)          .        .        .         . 

812 

Chlorine        .        .         .         . 

1-686 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO3)    . 

0066 

Phosphoric  anhydride  (P3O5) 

1-134 

Potassium     ,        .        .         . 

3-328 

Sodium         ,         ,        .        , 

1-052 

Oxygen         .         .        .        . 

0-667 

Calcium  phosphate 

0-114 

Magnesium  phosphate  . 

0073 

8p.  gr.  of  Liquor  Sanguinis,  1-028. 

1000  parts  of  liquor  sanguinis  contain — 

Water 902-90 


Solid  constituents 
consisting  of — 
Fibrin  . 
Albumen 

Fat  .  .  . 
Extractive  matters 
Mineral  substances 


97-10 

4-05 
78-84 
1-72 
3-94 
8-55 


Chlorine  ....  3-644 
Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO3)  .  0-115 
Phosplioric  anhydride  (P2O5)  0-191 
Potassium  .  .  .  .  0323 
Sodium  ....       3-341 

Oxygen         ....       0-403 
Calcium  phosphate        .        .      0-311 
Magnesium  phosphate .        .      0-222 
The  ash  of  blood  contains  about  684  per 

cent,  of  ferric  oxide.     (Lehmann.) 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the 

average  composition  of  human  blood  in  man 

and    woman,  according    to  the    analyses  of 

Becquerel  and  Bodie : 


Specific  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood 
„        ,,  of  serum 


Male. 
1-0600 
1-0280 


Water 779-00 

Fibrin 

C  Serolin     .        .    1 

Phosphorised  fat  I 

Cholesterin       .    I 

l_  Saponified  fat  .  J 

Albumen 69-40 

Blood-corpuscles 141-10 

Extractive  matters 680 


Fatty  matters 


1-60 


1-62 


Female. 
1-0575 
1-0274 
791-00 
2-20 

iO-02 
0-46 
009 
1-05 
70-50 
127-20 
7-40 


1000-10 


1000-02 


Salts 
Metallic  iron 


Sodium  chloride 
Other  soluble  salts 
Earthy  phosphates 


310 
2-50 
0-33 
0-57 

6-50 


3-90 
2-90 
0-35 
0-54 

7-69 


The  blood  also  contains,  in  solution,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  caihonic  acid,  as  well  as  a  free  alka- 
line carbonate,  urea,  and  small  traces  of 
alcohol  have  also  been  detected  in  normal 
blood. 

The  following  report  of  a  commission  com- 
posed of  MM.  Mialhe,  Mayel,  Lefort,  and 
Cornil,  appointed  to  devise  the  best  method 
tor  the  examination  of  blood  stains,  was  pub- 
lished in  1873.  The  following  translation  of 
the  report  appeared  in  the  '  Chemical  News' 
ot  December  6th,  1873. 

1st.  When  the  stain  is  of  recent  date,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  so,  the  red  corpuscles  should  be 
paiticularly  examined,  and  every  care  takert  to 
preserve  them  without  change.  The  stains 
must  not  be  washed  with  water,  so  that  the 
hsematin  may  not  he  altered.  Atter  iasisting 
on  the   microscopic  characters  of  the  blood 


stains,  isolated  or  compared  with  those  of 
various  animals,  the  commission  enumerates 
with  care  the  fluids  which  are  destructive  or 
preservative  of  blood-corpuscles.  Among  the 
first,  water,  and  particularly  hot  water,  acetic, 
gallic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids  j  and 
of  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  even  in  weak 
solution,  and  ether  and  chloroform,  also  many 
other  reagents,  so  alter  the  blood-corpuscles  as 
to  cause  them  to  entirely  disappear.  Alcohol, 
chromic  and  picric  acids,  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  preserve  the  corpuscles,  though  they 
alter  their  form.  The  preservative  fluids  are 
those  whose  composition  approaches  nearest  to 
serum,  such  as  the  iodised  serum  of  Schultze, 
an  excellent  preparation  made  with  amniotic 
fluid,  to  which  are  added  a  few  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  so  as  to  give  it  the  colour 
ot  white  wine;  or,  better,  a  fluid  composed 
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thus :  white  of  egg,  30  grams ;  distilled  water, 
270  grams ;  and  chloride  of  sodium,  40  grams; 
or  even  a  Huid  containing  05  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  5  or  6  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  sodium.  If  tlie  stains  be  wetted  and 
softened  by  these  fluids,  and  then  examined, 
white  and  red  corpuscles  nnd  fibroid  particles 
will  he  observed. 

2nd.  In  more  diiBcult  cases,  when  the  mi- 
croscope, owing  to  the  alterations  >vhich  time 
bus  effected  in  the  haematin,  can  give  but 
vague  inforiniition,  examination  by  the  spec- 
troscope and  chemical  analysis  enables  us  to 
arrive  at  precise  results.  Tlie  use  of  these 
means  being  less  known,  and  aUo  more  delicate, 
requires  special  study. 

1.  Spectrum  analysis.  Colouring  matters 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  certain  coloured 
rays  of  white  light — the  same  always  for  the 
same  substance.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  spectroscopic  examination  is  based. 
If  into  any  analysing  tube  filled  with  water  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  ha>inoglobin  be  intro- 
duced, till  it  has  the  colour  of  peach-blossoms, 
the  luminous  rays  of  the  spectrum  passing 
through  this  fluid  present  two  bands  of  ab- 
sorption, in  the  lines  D  and  e  of  Frauenhofer, 
in  the  yellow  and  the  green.  The  same  fact 
would  be  observed  if  a  few  drops  of  blood  were 
substituted  for  hajmoglobin  in  the  analysis. 

In  a  case  of  doubt  the  hasmoglobin  of  the 
blood  could  be  reduced  by  adding  to  this  latter 
a  reducing  body.  Destroyed  hasmoglobin  has 
II  difierent  spectrum  from  oxygenated  liosmo- 
globin,  u  single  absorption  baud  as  large  as 
the  two  former  bunds  united,  and  a  little  to 
the  left  of  Prauenbof or's  lino  D. 

2.  In  blood  in  a,  state  of  decomposition,  or 
which  has  been  treated  with  acids  or  caustic 
alkalies,  hasmoglobin  is  changed  into  a  new  sub- 
stance ;  htBinatin  is  formed,  which,  combined 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  definite  crystals. 
In  order  to  obtain  them  we  must  proceed 
thus : — A  small  fragment  of  dried  blood  is 
placed  on  a  glass  slide;  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
drop  of  water,  and  a  minute  portion  of  sea-salt 
added.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin  slide,  and 
pure  acetic  acid  is  mado  to  pass  between  the 
two  slides,  and  it  is  heated  over  a  spirit-lamp 
to  boiling-point;  acetic  acid  is  again  added, 
and  it  is  heated  afresh ;  and  this  is  repeated 
till  the  crystals  are  obtained. 

They  are  rhomboidal,  of  a  dirty  brown 
colour,  quite  characteristic,  and  roquii-e  to  be 
seen  with  a  magnifying  power  of  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  diameters.  Witli  the 
smallest  quantity  of  blood  these  two  re- 
actions can  always  be  produced — the  spectrum 
examination  and  the  crystals  of  hydrochlorate 
of  bosmatin ;  and  they  are  so  certain  that  the 
existence  of  one  alone  enables  one  to  affirm  the 
presence  of  blood. 

3.  The  third  process,  thongli  not  so  exact  as 
the  preceding,  ought,  nevertheless,  never  to  be 
neglected.  If  to  a  very  small  quantity  of 
blood  dissolved  in  a  little  water  be  added  a  few 


drops  of  tincture  of  gu^iacum  and  of  binoxide  of 
hydrogen,  a  persistent  blue  colour  is  imme- 
diately produced ;  hut  thi.s  very  sensitive  re- 
action can  be  obtained  with  other  oigauic 
matter,  such  as  nasal  mucus,  saliva,  &c. ;  it 
therefore  only  gives  a  probability.  We  must 
proceed  in  the  following  manner: — A  tincture 
of  guaiacum  is  prepared  with  alcohol  at  83 
degrees,  and  guaiacum  resin;  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  ether  and  binoxide  of  hydrogen  is 
also  made,  and  enclosed  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
and  kept  under  water  in  the  dark.  This  pre- 
paration is  less  liable  to  change  than  pure 
oxygenated  waters.  The  object  stained  with 
blood,  if  it  be  white,  is  put  into  a  little  cup, 
then  moistened  with  water  to  dissolve  out  the 
blood  stain,  and  washed  in  distilled  water;  this 
water  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  these 
reagents. 

If  the  thing  s'ained  bo  coloured,  and  the 
stain  little  or  not  at  all  visible,  it  must  be 
moistened,  and  then  pressed  between  two  or 
three  sheets  of  white  blotting-paper,  and  tried 
first  with  the  guaiacum.  If  the  stain  be  of 
blood  a  reddish  or  brown  spot  will  form  on 
the  paper. 

One  of  the  shei'ts  should  he  treated  with 
ammonia,  and  the  stain  will  become  crimson  or 
green.  A  second  sheet  treated  with  tincture  of 
guaiacum  and  ozonised  ether  will  give  a  blue 
colour  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  blood. 

To  recapitulate : — 1.  If  the  stains  or  scales 
of  blood  appear  recent,  the  corpuscles  may, 
after  the  necessary  precautions,  be  examined 
under  the  microscope,  and  their  presence, 
diameter,  &c.  observed,  which  will  enable  one 
to  diagnose  the  origin  of  the  blood,  whether 
human  or  animal.  2.  If  the  stains  be  old  and 
the  blood  changed,  the  reaction  with  the 
tincture  of  guaiacum  would  make  the  presence 
of  blood  probable ;  lint  it-s  actual  presence  can- 
not be  affirmed  without  spectrum  examination 
or  the  production  of  crystals  of  hydrochlorate 
of  haematin ;  one  of  the  two  is  sufficient.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  these  reactions  do  not 
show  whether  the  blood  is  human  or  animal. 

Bullocks'  blood  has  of  late  years,  more  espe- 
cially in  Prance,  come  into  use  as  a  remedy  lor 
anaemia  and  pulmonary  phthisis.  A  corre- 
spondent, writing  from  Paris  to  the  '  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette '  in  1872,  says :  "  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  see  the  number  of  patients  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  who  fiock 
to  the  slaughter-house  every  morning  to  drink 
of  the  still  fuming  blood  of  the  oxen  slaughtered 
for  the  table.  I  was  struck  with  the  facility 
with  which  young  ladies  take  to  it,  and  I  have 
heard  many  say  that  they  prefer  it  to  cod-liver 
oil." 

In  a  paper  read  in  1872  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Paris  by  M.  Boussingault, 
detailing  his  researches  into  the  composition  of 
blood,  the  author  expressed  his  surprise  that 
bullock's  blood  was  not  more  generally  used  as 
a  food,  as  it  contains  all  the  constituents  of  a 
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perfect  aliment.  According  to  the  above 
chemist,  of  all  nutritive  substances  the  blood 
of  animals  contains  the  largest  amount  of  iron. 
In  man,  Boussinganlt  found  in  100  grammes  of 
blood  51  milligrammes  of  iron ;  in  thiit  of  the 
ox,  55  milligrammes;  of  the  pig,  59  milli- 
grammes; and  in  that  of  the  frog,  42  milli- 
grammes. But  it  vfus  not  only  in  red  blood 
that  iron  was  found,  Boussingault  detected  it 
in  white  blood  also ;  and  he  found  the  blood  of 
snails  to  contain  as  much  iron  as  that  of  the  ox 
or  calf. 

A  simple  and  ingenious  method  for  the 
therapeutic  administration  of  the  serum  of  the 
blood  of  sheep  and  oxen  has  been  lately  devised 
by  Dr  Francis  Vacher,  the  medical  officer  of 
Birkenhead.  Dr  Vacher  takes  the  blood  of 
these  animals,  allows  it  to  stand  until  it  clots, 
removes  the  clot,  and  dries  it  at  a  gentle  heat 
in  a  hot-air  chamber.  By  this  means  he 
obtains  a  nearly  odourless  and  comparatively 
tasteless  powder,  which  is  ten  times  the 
strength  of  fresh  serum.  To  this  preparation 
he  gives  the  name  "serum  sanguinis  exsic- 
eatum."  He  believes  that  his  dried  serum 
will  prove  a  valuable  nutrient  in  consumption, 
scrofula,  diabetes,  and  loss  of  flesh- 
Pie*,  Sfc.  That  of  bullocks  is  employed  for 
the  clarification  of  wines  and  syrups ;  also  in 
the  preparation  of  adhesive  cements,  as  the 
vehicle  in  coarse  paint  for  outdoor  work,  as 
a  manure,  as  a  bleaching  powder,  to  make  pure 
animal  charcoal,  and  for  several  other  purposes. 
The  blood  of  sheep,  pigs,  and  bullocks,  mixed 
with  flour  or  oatmeal,  and  seasoned,  is  eaten 
by  the  common  people,  but  it  is  rather  in- 
digestible, and  apt  to  induce  disease.  Gnt- 
skins  stuffed  with  this  mixture  form  "  black 
puddings." 

Bullock's  blood,  dried  by  exposure  in  thin 
layers  to  a  current  of  air,  at  a  heat  under  125°, 
and  then  reduced  to  powder,  is  exported  in 
large  quantities  to  the  colonies,  where  it  is 
used,  as  a  'clarifier,'  in  the  sugar-works. 
Dried  at  a  temperature  ranging  between  212° 
to  220°,  then  coarsely  powdered,  and  the  dusty 
portion  sifted  off,  it  is  much  used  by  fraudulent 
dealers  to  adulterate  grain-musk.  See  Chae- 
COAI,  (Animal),  Globulin,  HiEMATOSiN, 
Plasma,  Seeum,  Staiks,  Vision,  &c. 

Elood-purifying  Tea,  Gout  and  Shenmatic 
(Franz  Wilhelm,  Neunkirchen).  Equal  parts 
of  senna  leaves,  sarsaparilla  root,  liquorice, 
rad.  tritici,  red  sandalwood,  bittersweet  stalks, 
cut  small  and  mixed.     (Hager.) 

Blood-purifying  Tea  (P.  KoUer,  Graz). 
Senna  leaves,  32  parts;  gnaiacuui  wood,  10 
parts ;  juniper  wood,  restharrow  root,  rad. 
tritici,  dandelion  root,  chicory  root,  of  each  8 
parts ;  alder  bark,  3  parts ;  sassafras,  2  parts ; 
star-anise,  5  parts,  dirty  and  worm-eaten, 
ronghly  chopped,  and  mixed.     (Hager.) 

Blood,  Spit'ting  of.     See  Ha;MOPTYBis. 

Blood,  Tom'iting  of.  See  Stomach  Dis- 
eases. 

BLOOD'-EOOT.  Syn.  Red'-eoot,  PtrccooN' ; 


SAifOUiNA"EiA,  li.  The  aanguinar'ia  Carta- 
den'sis  (Linn.),  a  papaveraceous  plant  of  North 
America;  also  its  root  (SAirGFlNA"EiA,  Ph. 
U.  S,),  which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine. 
Juice,  blood-red,  used  in  dyeing.  In  small 
doses  (3  to  5  gr.)  it  is  stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
and  expectorant ;  in  lai-ge  ones  (10  to  20  gr.), 
narcotic,  emetic,  and  purgative.  The  powder 
is  sometimes  used  as  au  escharotic.    See  San- 

GUINAEINE. 

BLOOD'STOIIE.  A  hard  compact  variety  of 
hiematite  used  to  form  burnishers.  The  name 
is  also  applied  by  lapidaries  to  the  heliotrope. 
BLOOffl.  In  perfumery,  &c.,  a  name  given 
to  several  calorific  skin-cosmetics,  of  which 
the  following  are  examples : — 

Bloom  of  Almonds  (ah'-miindz).  Si/».  Al'- 
MOND-ELOOM.  Prop.  Boil  1  oz.  of  ground 
Brazil-wood  in  24  pints  of  soft  water  for  30 
minutes,  adding  the  juice  of  two  lemons  to- 
wards the  end ;  strain,  and  add  |  oz.  of  isin- 
glass, i  oz.  of  powdered  cochineal,  1  oz.  of 
alum,  and  J  oz.  of  borax ;  boil  again  for  4  or  5 
minutes,  and  str<tin  through  muslin.  Glass  or 
earthenware  vessels  must  he  used,  as  metals 
injure  its  colour. 

Bloom  of  Roses.  Frep.  1.  Dried  red  rose 
leaves,  1^  oz.;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  in 
glass  or  earthenware  for  2  hours,  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  juice  of  3  large  lemons;  the 
next  day  filter,  or  decant  the  clear  portion. 
Both  the  above  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
otherwise  they  soon  spoil.  A  little  spirit  of 
wine  (3  or  4  fl.  oz.  to  the  pint)  is  sometimes 
added  to  them  to  remove  this  objection.  They 
are  greatly  inferior  to  the  following : — 

2.  Carmine,  J  oz. ;  strong  liquor  of  ammonia 
(not  weaker  than  -900),  1  oz. ;  put  them  into 
a  stoppered  bottle,  set  it  in  a  cool  place,  and 
occasionally  agitate  it  for  two  or  three  days, 
to  effect  a  solution ;  then  add  of  rose-water,  1 
pint;  and,  after  admixture,  further  add  of 
esprit  de  rose,  f  fl.  oz. :  pure  rectified  spirit, 
\fl.  oz.;  again  well  agitate,  and  set  the  whole 
aside  for  a  week ;  lastly,  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion from  the  dregs  (if  any),  for  use  or  sale. 
Very  fine.  A  cheaper  article  is  made  by 
omliting  a  portion  of  the  carmine,  and  the 
whole  of  the  esprit  and  spirit ;  and  a  still 
inferior  oue  by  substituting  IJ  ox.  of  silver- 
grain  cochineal  (in  powder)  for  the  carmine, 
with  digestion  for  a  week  in  the  ammonia 
previously  diluted  with  one  half  of  the  water. 

Bloom  of  Touth,  or  Liquid  Pearl 
(G.  W.  Laird,  New  York).  A  colourless  liquid 
holding  in  suspension  34  per  cent,  of  zinc 
oxide  entirely  free  from  lead.     (Chandler.) 

BLOTE.  To  prepare  or  cure  by  drying  and 
smoking;  now  only  applied  to  fish. 

BLO'TER.  5}f».  Bloat'ee.  A  bloted  fish ; 
appr.,  a  herring  slightly  salted,  and  only  very 
slightly  dried  and  smoked. 

BLOWPIPE  (bio'-).  Syn.  CHALTiMEATT,rr.; 
LoTHEOHE,  Ger.  An  instrument  by  means 
of  which  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  or  a 
gas-jet,  is  directed  upon  any  substance  placed 
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to  receive  it,  which  is  thus  Bubjectcd  to  an 
intense  hent.  The  blowpipe  is  to  the  artist  and 
tlie  experimentalist  what  the  wincl-furniiee  is 
to  the  artisun;  but  it  is  proportionately  more 
powerful,  convenient,  and  economical. 

Beginners  are  asually  nnahle  to  maintain  a 
con  turned  stream  of  air  from  tVie  jet  of  this 
instrument,  althougli  tlie  doing  so  is  really  a 
very  simple  affair.  The  operation  merely 
depends  on  a  little  artifice  in  using  it,  which  is 
more  difficult  to  describe  than  to  acquire. 
The  effect  intended  to  be  produced  is  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  air  for  many  minutes,  if  ne- 
cessary, without  interruption,  even  for  an 
instant.  This  is  done  by  simply  applying  the 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  in- 
terrupt the  communication  between  the  mouth 
and  the  passage  of  the  nostrils;  by  which 
means  the  operator  is  at  liberty  to  breathe 
through  the  nose,  at  the  same  time  that  by  the 
muscles  of  the  lips  he  forces  a  continued  stream 
of  air  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth 
through  the  blowpipe.  When  the  mouth 
begins  to  be  empty  it  is  replenished  by  the 
lungs  in  an  instant,  while  the  tongue  is  with- 
drawn from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  re- 
placed again  in  the  same  manner  as  in  pro- 
nouncing the  monosyllable  tut.  In  this  way 
the  stream  of  air  may  be  continued  for  a  long 
time  without  fatigue,  provided  the  flame  be 
not  urged  too  impetuously ;  and  even  should 
it  be  so  urged  no  other  inconvenience  will  be 
felt  than  that  of  slight  fatigue  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lips. 

The  hottest  portion  of  the  flnme  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  is  at  the  tip  of 
the  outer  white  flame,  whicli  has  also  the  pro- 
perty of  rapidly  burning  or  oxidising  sub- 
stances placed  in  it  which  are  susceptible  of 
such  a  change ;  and  it  is  hence  commonly  called 
the  oxiDisiNO  FLAME.  The  interior  blue 
flame  is,  for  a  like  reason,  called  the  deoxi- 
dising or  BEDUoiNa  FLAME,  as  it  possesses  the 
property  of  extmcting  oxygen  from  most 
bodies  capable  of  being  so  affected. 

Substances  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  blowpipe-flame  are  placed  on  a  support, 
which  is  either  a  piece  of  charcoal,  or  a  wire  or 
small  spoon  of  platinum,  gold,  or  silver,  as  the 
case  may  require.  Sometimes  a  plate  of  cyanite 
is  used.  Pine-wood  charcoal  is  preferred  for 
this  purpose ;  and  the  sides,  not  the  ends  of 
the  fibres,  are  presented  to  the  flame.  When 
a  very  intense  heat  is  required,  the  substance 
operated  on  should  not  exceed  the  size  of  half 
a  peppercorn. 

Several  characteristic  colour  reactions  may 
often  he  obtained  in  the  examination  of  a 
substance  for  analysis,  by  fusing  a  small  por- 
tion of  it,  with  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt, 
and  exposing  it  for  some  tim6  to  the  outer 
flame  of  the  blowpipe.  If  the  substance  dis- 
solve readily  in  tlie  salt  and  rather  copiously 
to  a  clear  bead  whilst  hot,  and  is  of  a  blue 
colour  by  candle  light  inclining  to  violet,  it 
denotes  COBALT.     If  it  be  green,  upon  cooling 


blue;  in  the  reducing  flame  after  cooling,  red — 
COPPEE.  If  green,  p.irticularly  fine  on  cool- 
ing, unaltered  in  the  reducing  flame.CHEOiiUJM. 
If  brownish  red,  on  cooling  light  yellow  or 
colourless;  in  this  reducing  flame,  red  whilst 
hot,  yellow  whilst  cooling,  then  greenish — 
IHON.  If  reddish  to  brownish  red,  on  cooling 
yellow  to  reddish  yellow  or  colourless;  in  the 
reducing  flame  unaltered — nickel.  If  yel- 
lowish-brown, on  cooling  light  yellow  or 
colourless;  in  the  reducing  flame  almost 
colourless,  and  blackish-grey  on  cooling— bis- 
muth. If  light  yellowish  to  opal,  when  cold, 
rather  dull;  in  the  reducing  fl.imc  whitish- 
grey — SILVEB.  If  amethyst-red,  especially  on 
cooling;  colourless  in  the  rechiciiig  flame,  not 
quite  clear — manganese.  If  the  bead  remains 
clear  on  cooling,  antimony,  alumina,  zinc, 
cadmium,  lead,  lime,  and  magnesia  are 
indicated,  the  latter  flue  when  added  in  some- 
what large  proportion  to  the  microcosmic 
salt,  give  enamel  white  beads.  The  bead  of 
oxide  of  LEAD  satui  ated  is  yellowish.  If  the 
bead  becomes  enamel — white  on  cooling,  even 
where  only  a  smnll  portion  of  the  powder  ha.^ 
been  added  to  the  microcosmic  salt— babtta 
and  steontia  are  indicated. 

If  the  substance  dissolves  in  the  microcosmic 
salt  slowly  and  only  in  small  quantity,  the 
head  being  colourless  and  remaining  so  after 
cooling,  the  undissolved  portion  looking  semi- 
transparent,  and  if  upon  the  addition  of  a 
little  sesquioxide  of  iron  it  acquires  the  chii- 
racteristic  colour  of  an  iron  bead — this  denotes 
silicic  acid. 

For  producing  extreme  degrees  of  heat  the 
flame  is  blown  with  a  jet  of  oxygen  gas,  the 
instrument  being  then  called  an  OXIGEN 
BLOWPIPE;  or  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  is  burned,  when  it  is  called  an 
OXT-IIYDEOOEN  BLOWPIPE.  The  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  last  is  so  great  that  no  substance 
can  stand  exposure  to  it,  even  the  most  re- 
fractory native  compounds  being  immediately 
fused.  Gold  is  volatili-e.l,  and  iron  is  ra- 
pidly consumed  the  instant  it  is  placed  in  the 
flame. 

1.  2.    3.    *      B.  6. 


1.  Heroming'SBaMy-jet  for  llie  ojy-liydrogen  blowpipe. 

a,  Pipe  conveying  oxygen  gas. 

b,  „  hydrogen  gas. 

c,  Ball  stuffed  with  fine  wire-gauze. 

«,  Jet  (internal  diameter  l-SOth  of  an  inch). 
3.  Black's  bloM-pipe. 

3.  Bergman's    „ 

4.  Pepy's  „ 

5.  Wollaston's  „ 

6.  Oxy-hydrogen  blowT)ipe. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  blowpipe  in 
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general  use  are  figured  in  the  engravings 
above. 

Beside  the  ahove  there  are  several  other 
varieties  of  the  blowpipe  occasionally  employed ; 
one  in  which  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  water,  and  hence  called  the 
HTDEOSTATIO  BLOWPIPE;  another,  in  which 
the  flame  is  blown  with  the  vapour  of  boiling 
alcohol,  is  named  the  spieit-blowpipe. 

Blowpipe,  Herapath.  For  sealing  and  bend- 
ing glass  tubes  and  constructing  glass  appa- 
ratus of  various  forms,  it  is  convenient  to  liave 
the  blowpipe  mounted  on  a  fixed  support,  and 
when  a  flame  of  considerable  power  is  required, 
the  blast  must  be  supplied  by  bellows  worked 
with  the  foot,  ^very  convenient  form  of  blow- 
pipe for  'these  purposes  is  that  invented  by 
Herapath,  and  represented  in  the  following 
figure,  a  is  a  flexible  tube  attached  to  a  stop- 
fock  (i),  whifh  communicates  with   a   tube 


(c  d),  bent  at  right  angles  at  d,  where  a  T- 
shaped  tube  (efg)  slips  on  by  means  of  the 
piece  f.  The  blow-pipe  jet  (h  i)  passes  into 
the  longer  arm  of  the  T-picce,  and  fits  fome- 
what  tightly  ;  k  lis  n  second  piece  of  flexible 
tube,  terminating  in  a  mouthpiece,  or  con- 
nected with  a  blowing  apparatus.  On  turning 
on  the  gas,  it  passes  in  the  direction  marked 
by  the  arrows,  and  is  to  be  infiiimed  at  e.  On 
blowing  with  the  mouth,  or  by  mesins  of  a 
pair  of  bellows,  into  the  tube  k  I,  the  ignited 
gas  takes  the  form  of  a  blow-pipe  flame  of 
great  power,  the  nature  of  which  is  entirely 
under  control  by  means  of  the  stop-cock  J,  and 
also  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  supplied 
through  the  tube  (Ic  I).  The  T-shaped  piece 
is  movable  at/',  so  that  the  jet  may  be  directed 
to  any  position.  The  apparatus  may  be 
mounted  on  a  heavy  foot,  and  connected  with 
the  gas-supply,  by  means  of  the  flexible  tube, 
so  that  it  can  be  placed  in  any  required  posi- 
tion on  the  laboratory  table;  or  it  may  be 
permanently  fixed  on  a  table  specially  devoted 


to  the  purpose,  and  having  beneath  it  a  pair 
of  bellows  worked  by  a  treadle. 

A  simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus  for 
supplying  a  continuous  blast  of  air  for  blow- 
pipe or  other  purpose  is  figured  below. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  tin  tube  (to 
which  is  fixed  a  branch  tube  open  to  the  air), 
through  which  water  may  be  driven  from  a 
supply  tap  into  a  properly  fitted  bottle.  Air 
becomes  thus  entangled  with  the  water  in  its 
course  through  the  tube,  and  carried  with  it 
into  the  bottle.  The  water  is  then  got  rid  of 
by  means  of  a  syphon,  and  the  air  is  con- 
ducted by  an  elastic  tube  to  the  blow-pipe. 


J,  B,  Tin  tute,  eighteen  inclieB  long,  hnlf-incli  diameter. 
C,  D,  Tin  tube,  three  inches  long,  one  third -inch  diameter, 

inserted  at  right  angles. 
E,  F,  Tin  tube,  long  enough  to  reach  llie  level  of  J,  one 

third-inch  diunieter,  inserted  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
G,  H,  I,  Siphon,  hall-inch  diameter. 
K,  L,  Air  tube,  one  tliird-inch  diameter. 
il,  India-rubber  tube  to  convey  away  the  air. 

To  set  the  apparatus  in  action,  connect  the 
tube  c  D  with  a  water  tap  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  elastic  tubing,  and  turn  on  the  water; 
pinch  the  tube  M  for  a  few  moments  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  until  the  syphon  has 
begun  to  act.  A  blast  of  air  will  at  once  be 
felt  at  the  extremity  of  M. 

BLUB'BEB.  Syn.  Ad'eps  BALa;NA"EUM,L.; 
Graissb  de  baleinb,  Fr.  The  soft  fat  of 
whales,  and  of  other  large  sea  animals,  from 
which  the  oil  (teain'  oil,  whale'  oil)  is  ob- 
tained by  heat. 

Blubber,  Sea.  The  popular  name  of  several 
species  of  marine  animals  of  the  genus  medusa, 
liaving  a  body  resembling  a  large  mass  of  jelly. 
They  are  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  England,  and  are  said  to  form  a  rich 
and  cheap  manure  for  pasture  and  arable  laud. 
They  are  used  at  the  rate  of  about  1  ton,  to 
every  20  or  30  loads  of  mould,  together  with  a 
chaldron  of  lime,  per  acre.  In  3  or  4  months 
the  land  is  usually  found  in  prime  condition. 
Pilchards,  and  other  fish  that  swarm  upon  our 
coasts,  and  for  which  there  is  not  a  ready 
market,  may.  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  are 
much  richer,  being,  when  properly  managed, 
but  little  inferior  to  guano. 

BLUE  (bl'66).  Syn.  Ca;iiu'LEUS,  L. ;  Bleu, 
Fr. ;  Blau,  Ger.  Of  the  colour  of  the  clear 
.'ky,  or  of  any  shade  of  it,  whether  lighter  or 
darker  j  subst.,  a  blue  colour,  blueness  (col'ob 
ca:B.D'LEtrs,  L.) ;  or  a  blue,  colouring  material 
or  pigment  (c^eu'leum,  L.). 
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Blue  Dye.  Sj/a.  Teintb  bleue,  Fr. ;  Blkv 
FABBE,  (ier.  The  most  permanent  blue  is 
tbat  given  by  indigo,  and  particularly  by  what 
is  called  the  '  indigo-vat.'  A  variety  of  shadei, 
of  great  beauty,  and  considerable  permanence, 
may  also  bo  given  by  the  '  Prussian-blue  pro- 
cess.' Cheaper  blues  are  commonly  dyed  with 
logwood.  Each  of  these  is  noticed  at  length 
under  their  respective  beads.  The  following 
are  also  employed,  and  ara  well  adapted  for 
common  goods,  on  the  small  scale  and  for 
domestic  use. 

1.  Give  the  goods  a  mordant  of  alum,  or 
of  acetate  of  alumina  ('  red  liquor'),  then  rinse 
tbem  well,  and  boil  them  iu  a  bath  of  logwood, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  blue  vitriol  has 
been  added;  lastly,  rinse  and  dry, 

2.  Boil  the  goods  for  a  short  time  in  a 
b.ith  of  logwood ;  then  add  to  the  liquor  tartar 
and  verdigris,  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  of 
each  to  every  lb.  of  logwood  employed ;  and 
again  boil  for  a  short  time. 

3.  Give  the  goods  u  mordant  of  tartar ; 
lift,  add  a  little  chromate  of  potash ;  again 
work  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  rinse;  next 
boil  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  adding  toward  i  the 
last  a  few  grains  more  of  the  chromate  ; 
again  boil,  and  finish.  The  whole  qunntity 
of  chromate  used  should  not  exceed  J  oz.  to 
each  lb.  of  logwood  taken  for  the  b.ith.  Very 
dark. 

4.  Bilberries,  older-berries,  mulberries,  pri- 
vet-berries, and  several  other  like  vegetable 
substance^,  may  bo  used  to  dyo  blue,  as  above, 
instead  of  logwood. 

Obi).  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  alum 
or  red-liquor  the  colour  verges  on  pui-ple ;  and 
by  employing  a  little  acetate  of  iron  or  green 
copperas,  the  darker  shades  of  blue  arc  pro- 
duced. Verdigris,  blue  vitriol,  and  alkalies, 
turn  it  more  on  the  blue ;  whilst  a  mordant  of 
tin  imparts  u  violet  cast.  If  much  more 
chromate  be  used  than  that  ordered  the  result 
is  a  blue-black.  Sci;  Dyeino,  Indigo,  Loo- 
wood,  MOUDANTS,  PbUSSIAN  DICE,  &C 

Blue  Fig'ments.  Sj/n.  Cjibu'lea,  &c.,  L. 
The  preparation  of  the  principal  blue  pig- 
ments of  commerce  is  described  under  their 
respective  names.  In  the  foUoning  list  those 
for  which  directions  are  given  are  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous and  less  usual  character. 

Az'ure.  St/n.  Azure  Blue.  A  name  fre- 
quently given  to  smalts.  That  of  the  oil- 
painter  is  ultramarine;  that  of  the  ancients  is 
noticed  below.     See  Ultbaitaeine,  &e. 

Blue,  Barth's.     See  Indigo,  Splphate  of. 

Blue,  Berlin.     Prussian  blue. 

Bine,  Bice.  Native  blue  carbonate  of  copper, 
prepared  by  grinding  and  elutriation.  That 
of  the  shops  is  generally  a  factitious  compound 
made  from  smalts. 

Bine,  Carmine.    See  Cabmine  and  Indigo, 

S01PHATE  OF. 

Bine,  Char'coal.  Carbonised  vine-stalks  are 
triturated  with  an  equal  weight  of  salt  of  tartar 
or  peorlash,  the  mixture  put  into  a  crucible,  j 


and  heated  over  the  fire  until  it  ceases  to  swell, 
the  mass  being  kept  well  stirred  all  the  time  ; 
when  cold,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
excess  of  alkali  saturated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  liquid  becomes  blue,  and  a  dark 
precipitate  falls  down,  which  turns  of  a  bril- 
liant blue  colour  when  dried  and  cautiously 
heated. 

Blue,  Chi'na.  S^n.  Roy'al  Smalts.  The 
crude  oxide  of  cobalt,  or  zaSre,  is  ground  with 
ail  equal  weight  of  potash,  and  about  eight 
times  its  weight  of  felsp;ir,  the  mixture  sub- 
mitted to  fusion  in  a  crucible,  and  when  cold 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  Used  to 
paint  pottery,  and  as  a  blue  pigment. 

Bine,  CoTialt.  Syn.  Cobalt'ic  Az'nre.  This 
is  commonly  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the 
following  formulae : — 

1.  Ziirt're,  1  lb.,  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
(diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water),  J  lb , 
by  digestion  for  some  hours;  the  solntion  i< 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum 
redissolved  in  warm  water;  to  thi-i  solution, 
after  filtration,  a  solntion  of  phosphate  of  soda 
is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms;  this 
last  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  mixed,  whilst  still  moist,  with  8 
times  its  weight  of  fresh-precipitated  hydrate 
of  alumina;  the  paste  is  then  dried,  and  ex 
posed  to  a  cherry-red  heat  in  a  crucible,  after 
which  the  mass  is  cooled  and  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

2.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  preci- 
pitated with  ammonia-alum,  and  the  precipi- 
tate washed,  dried,  and  exposed  to  a  cherry-red 
heat,  as  before.  The  product-i  of  the  aliove 
formulae  are  very  beautiful  and  permanent. 
See  Cobalto-ttltbamabine. 

Egyp'tian  Az'ure.  Alexan'drian  Frit,  Azmv 
of  the  Ancients.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  1  lb.;  calcined  flints,  1)  lb.;  copper 
filings,  i  lb.  (all  in  fine  powder)  ;  fused  toge- 
ther in  a  crucible  for  2  or  3  hours,  and  when 
cold,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  A 
beautiful  and  unchangeable  sky-blue  colour. 
Used  in  both  oil  and  fresco  painting ;  and  as 
a  substitute  for  smalts,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is 
a  variety. 

lu'digo  (which  see). 

Bine,  I'ron.  Fer'ric  blue.  Ordinary  phos- 
phate of  iron  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  protosulphate  of  iron  with  another  of 
phosphate  of  soda,  the  resulting  powder  beins 
washed,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  A  lively 
sky-blue  colour,  but  without  much  depth  or 
body. 

Blue,  Lake.  See  Laees  and  Indigo,  Scl. 
PHATE  of. 

Blue,  Molybde'nnm.  From  sulphuret  of 
molvbdenum,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  some 
tin  filings  and  a  little  muriatic  acid  added. 
After  digestion  for  some  time  the  clear  liquid 
is  poured  off,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
resulting  powder  is  then  mixed  with  moist 
hydrate  of  alumina  (as  in  making  cobalt  blue), 
heated  to  a  very  dull  red,  and  when  it  has 
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again  become  cold,  reduced  to  powder.  Used 
both  as  a  paint  and  an  enamel-colour. 

Blue,  Moun'tain.  Native  carbonate  of  copper, 
mixed  witVi  more  or  less  earthy  matter,  reduced 
to  fine  powder.  That  of  the  shops  is  often 
factitious. 

Blue,  Far'is.    Prussian  blue. 

Blue,  Pow'der.    Smalts. 

Bine,  Prus"sian  (which  see). 

Blue,  Queen's.    See  Thtjmb-biue  (below). 

Blue,  San'der'g.     Ultramarine-ashes. 

Blue,  Sax'on.  Saxon  Az'ure.  A  compound 
of  hydrate  of  alumina  and  Prussian  blue,  pre- 
pared as  follows :  — 

1.  To  sulphate  of  iron,  1  oz.;  and  alum, 
8  ox. ;  dissolved  in  water,  1  gall. ;  add,  simul- 
taneously, separate  solutions  of  prussiate  of 
potash  and  common  pearlash,  until  they  cease 
to  produce  a  precipitate  ;  after  repose  collect 
the  deposit,  wash  it  well  with  water,  and  dry 
it. 

2.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  precipi- 
tated with  another  of  prussiate  of  potash,  and 
instantly  mixed  with  the  precipitate  which 
lias  just  been  obtained  by  treating  a  solu- 
tion of  alum  with  a  solution  of  pearlash  ;  the 
mixed  precipitates  being  finally  treated  as 
before. 

Smalts  (which  see;  also  China-blue  and 
EeypTiAK  AzuBB,  above). 

Blue,  Thenard's.  See  Ulteamabise  (Co- 
baltic), 

Blue,  Thumb'.  Calte'-blue,  Crown'-blue, 
Fig'-hlue,  Knob'-blue,  Mech'lenburg-blue, 
(uiek'-).  Queen's- blue.  Stone-blue,  &c.  Names 
given  to  the  lump-blue  used  in  laundries, 
which  vary  according  to  the  quality  and  the 
particular  form  givtn  to  it. 

Prep.  1.  A  mixture  of  powdered  starch  with 
sufficient  indigo  (in  impalpable  powder)  to 
give  the  necessary  colour,  made  into  a  stiff 
dough  with  starch-paste,  and  then  formed  into 
lumps  or  cakes  of  the  desired  size  and  shape, 
and  dried.  This  forms  the  ordinary  'washer- 
woman's blue'  of  the  shops. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  cserulco- 
sulphate  of  potassa  or  blue  carmine '  for  the 
'  powdered  indigo '  ordered  in  the  last  formula. 
Very  fine. 

3.  As  No.  1,  but  substituting  whiting  for 
the  powdered  starch  and  weak  size,  or  a  de- 
coction of  Irish  moss  for  the  starch-paste. 
Inferior. 

Uses,  S;c.  Employed  by  laundresses  to  im- 
part a  faint  blue  tinge  to  linen,  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  apparent  whiteness.  The  common 
forms  given  to  it  are  that  of  small  balls  of 
about  i  to  1  inch  in  diameter;  the  same,  but 
rather  larger,  and  pinched  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  in  three  directions,  so /as  to  leave  corre- 
sponding depressions  (thumb-blue)  ;  and 
cakes,  which  are  cut  out  of  the  mass,  pre- 
viously rolled  into  a  sheet,  by  a  suitably  shaped 
cutter. 

'  See  Indigo  (Sulphate  of). 


Blue,  Tnrnbull's.     Ferridcyanide   of   iron 
(which  see ;  also  Tuenbull's  Blue). 
Blue  Terditer.     See  Veeditee. 
Ultramarine'  (-rene'),  U.-blue.    See  Ultea- 

MAEINE. 

BLUSH'ING.  Syn.  Ru'boe,  Eube'do,  L. 
lu  physiology,  &c.,  the  red  glow  on  the  cheeks 
or  face  occasioned  by  confusion,  bashfnluess, 
surprise,  or  shame. 

Blushing  is  caused  by  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  quantity  and  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  occasioning  their  turgescence;  and, 
consequently,  a  heightening  of  the  natural 
pale-reddish  hue  of  the  skin.  It  is  referable 
to  sudden  mental  emotions  of  an  exciting  cha- 
racter, such  as  surprise,  confusion,  conscious- 
ness of  slight,  injury,  or  indignity,  and  the 
like.  Emotions  of  a  depressing  character 
frequently  produce  an  opposite  effect.  This 
is  termed  pallor,  and  depends  on  the  rush  of 
blood  from  the  skin  and  surface  of  the  body 
upon  the  internal  organs.  The  first,  though 
often  unpleasant,  is  never  dangerous;  the 
last  always  so.  The  cure  of  the  habit  of 
blushing  consists  in  persisting  efforts  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of  presence  of 
mind  and  self-confidence  to  permit  of  reflec- 
tion, or  a  calm  view  of  the  exciting  circum- 
stance, instead  of  sinking  into  a  state  of 
temporary  mental  imbecility  and  helpless 
confusion. 

'BLUTANDEANG  UND  LtIFTB,OHREN. 
VERSCHLEIMUKG  (remedy  for  congestion 
and  obstruction  of  the  air-vessels),  manufac- 
tured and  sold  by  the  inventor,  C.  Tanzer,  18, 
Kesselstrasse,  Berlin,'  is  the  title  of  a  twelve- 
page  pamphlet.  For  cold  in  the  head,  the 
apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  small  linen 
cushion  to  bind  over  the  mouth,  is  moistened 
with  10  to  15  drops  of  the  fluid.  The  fluid 
(ISO  grammes)  is  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine 
and  acetic  ether,  in  which  some  arnica,  mil- 
foil, &c.,  have  been  macerated.     (Hager.) 

BLUTHENHAEZ— FLOWER  EBSIN 
(Kwizda,  Kornenburg).  Against  barrenness 
in  domestic  animals.  A  mixture  of  9  parts 
powdered  Bergnndy  pitch  with  1  part  pine 
pollen,  i  oz.     (Hager.) 

BOARDS,  to  make  White.  Boards  may  be 
rendered  white  and  clean  by  scrubbing  them, 
instead  of  with  soap,  with  a  mixture  composed 
of  one  part  of  freshly  slaked  lime  and  three 
parts  of  white  sand. 

BOCKBIDRESSENZ,  for  the  artificial  imita- 
tion of  bockbier.  A  tincture  of  1  part  lupu- 
lin,  2  parts  pyroligneous  acid,  and  8  parts 
spirit  of  wine.     (Hager.) 

BOG  SPAVIN.  In  horses,  a  distension  of 
the  bursa  or  sheath  of  the  true  hock  joint. 
Mr  Finlay  Dun  prescribes  rest;  high-heeled 
shoe,  fomentation,  cold  water,  spring  truss, 
counter-irritation,  firing-iron ;  seton. 

BOIL  (boyl).  Syn.  FuBUN'cuLira,  L. ; 
FuKONOLE,  Fr. ;  Bbulb,  Eitbestock,  Ger. 
In   surgery,  a   well-known   iuflammatory  tu- 
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mour,  of  a  (iiperficial  and  more  or  less  tem- 
porary character,  which  generally  terminates 
by  suppuration.. 

Boils  (/itruii'cu/t)  generally  attack  the 
healthy  and  robust  during  the  period  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  seldom  trouble 
persons  who  have  arrived  at  the  middle  age  of 
life. 

Trealm.,  Sfo.  When  boils  begin  to  appear,  and 
exhibit  persistency  by  daily  enlargement  and 
increasing  pain,  suppuration  should  be  pro- 
moted by  warm  poultices  of  bread  and  linseed- 
meal,  to  which  a  little  fat  or  oil  may  be  added, 
to  prevent  their  getting  bard.  If  poultices 
are  inconvenient,  warm  and  stimulating  embro- 
cations, or  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water, 
or  the  application  of  stimulating  plasters,  may 
be  adopted  instead.  When  the  tumour  is 
sufficiently  'ripe,'  the  matter  should  be  eva- 
cuated by  gentle  pressure,  and  the  wound 
dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  spread  on 
a  piece  of  clean  lint  or  linen.  The  diet  may 
be  full  and  liberal  until  the  maturation  of  the 
tumour  and  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  when 
it  should  be  lessened,  and  the  bowels  kept 
gently  open  by  saline  purgatives,  as  Epsom- 
salt  or  criMm  of  tartar.  When  there  is  a  dis- 
position in  the  constitution  to  the  formation  of 
boils,  the  bowels  should  bo  kept  at  all  times 
regular,  and  tonics,  as  bark  or  steel,  had  re- 
course to,  with  the  frequent  use  of  sea-bathing 
when  possible.  An  occasional  dose  of  the 
Abernethy  medicines  (which  see)  also  often  pre- 
vents their  recurrence.  A  course  of  sarsa- 
parilla  may  be  likewise  taken  with  advantage. 
See  Abscess,  Ttruorns,  &c. 

Dr  Sydney  Ringer  prescribes  a  I'lfth  grain  of 
sulphide  of  sodium,  mixed  with  sugar  of  milk, 
thi'oe  or  four  times  a  day  on  the  tongue ;  but 
this  should  only  be  administered  under  medical 
supervision. 

Treatment  for  Houses  and  Cattlb. — 
Fomentations;  poultices  containing  bella- 
donna, cold  water,  carbolic  acid  dressing, 
counter-irritants,  laxatives,  sulphites,  and 
chlorates. 

BOIL'EBS.     See  Ikcrustation  and  Steam 

BOIL'INO.  In  cooiery,  the  operation  of 
dressing  food  in  water  at  the  point  of  ebul- 
lition, or  one  very  closely  approaching  it.  The 
practice  of  cooking  animal  food  by  boiling, 
although  exceedingly  simple,  and  often  most 
convenient,  is  neither  judicious  nor  economical 
when  the  broth  or  liquid  in  which  it  has  been 
dressed  is  to  be  rejected  as  waste ;  as  in  this 
way  the  most  nutritious  portion  of  the  flesh 
of  animals,  consisting  of  soluble  saline  and 
other  matter  required  for  the  formation  of 
bone,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
tissues,  &e.,  is  to  a  great  extent  lost.  This 
particularly  applies  to  small  pieces  so  dressed, 
and  to  those  presenting  a  large  sui-face  to  the 
action  of  the  water  in  proportion  to  their 
weight.  Large  pieces  of  meat  suffer  less  in 
proportion  than  smaller  ones,  fur  the  same 
1  tufon ;  but  even  with  them  the  outside  should 


be  rejected,  as  it  is  both  insipid  and  innutri- 
tions compared  with  the  Interior  portion.  To 
reduce  the  solvent  and  deteriorating  action  of 
the  water  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  the  arti- 
cles to  be  boiled  should  not  be  put  into  the 
water  nntil  it  is  in  a  state  of  full  ebullition, 
which  should  be  maintained  for  5  or  6  minates 
afterwards,  by  which  time  the  surface  and  the 
parts  lying  immediately  beueath  it  will  have 
become,  to  a  certain  degree,  hardened,  and  will 
then  act  as  a  protective  shield  to  the  inner 
portion  of  the  mass.  The  boiling  being  con- 
tinued for  5  or  6  minutes  cold  water  is  added, 
until  the  temperature  becomes  about  150°  F., 
and  the  cooking  of  the  joint  is  carried  on  at 
this  heat  until  the  meat  is  done:  meat  ^l^c's 
nearly  a  fourth  of  its  weight  in  boiling,  salt 
meat,  which  is  intended  to  be  eaten  cohl, 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  boiled.  The  practice  of  dressing 
meat  by  putting  it  into  cold  water,  which  is 
then  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling-point, 
cannot  be  too  much  censured.  A  i  of  an  hour 
per  lb.  for  dressing  young  meat,  poultry,  and 
small  pieces,  and  20  minutes  per  lb.  for  old, 
tough,  and  larger  ones  are  the  usual  times 
allowed  by  cooks  for  the  purpose.  See 
BouiLLi,  Food,  &c. 

BOILING-POINT.    See  Ebullition. 

BOIS  DURCE  (bwnh  diir-sa).  [Fr.]  The 
substance  invented  in  France,  and  to  which 
this  name  is  given,  is  made  from  sawdust, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  tem- 
perature and  the  enormous  pressure  of  600 
tons,  acquires  a  degree  of  hardness  very  much 
exceeding  that  of  ordinary  wood.  It  has  a 
very  fine  grain,  and  is  unaffected  by  atmo- 
spherical variations ;  but  its  principal  merit  is 
its  adaptation  to  moulding,  so  that  by  the  most 
economical  processes  forms  and  impressions  are 
given  to  it  which  it  would  require,  in  any  other 
way,  considerable  labour  and  workmanship. 

BOLAS.  Sweet  light  cakes  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs  Rundell,  are  prepared  as  follows: — 
Into  flour,  2  lbs.,  pour  of  warm  milk,  }  pint,  u 
small  teacupful  of  jeast,  and  6  eggs;  make  a 
dough,  add  of  butter  I  lb.  (by  degrees),  and 
set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  for  an  hour;  then 
mix  in  of  powdered  sugar  1  lb.;  and  make  the 
mass  into  cakes ;  put  these  into  cups  or  tins 
previously  well  buttered,  and  ornament  the  top 
with  candied  orange  or  lemon  peel ;  lastly  bake 
them.    See  Cakes. 

SOLDO  (nat.  ord.  Jlonimiacete).  A  shrub 
growing  in  the  Chilian  Andes.  The  bark  is 
used  in  tanning,  and  the  wood  makes  a  good 
charcoal.  It  is  reported  to  be  useful  in  affic- 
tions  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs.  It  has 
been  employed  as  a  tonic  in  cases  where 
quinine  is  inadmissible.  In  large  doses  it 
provokes  vomiting.  The  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  is  a  sternutatory:  See  a  paper  by  M. 
Claude  Verne,  translated  into  the  '  Pharm. 
Journ.,'  3rd  series,  v,  405. 

BOLE.  Si/n.  Bo'lus,  L.  :  Tehee  bolaiee, 
&c.,  Fr.     The   name  of   several  argillaceous 
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minerals,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
vellnw,  red,  and  brown,  which  they  owe  chiefly 
to  iron.    See  Oohbes  and  Red  and  BaowH 

PlOMBNTS. 

B010G"HAPHI'A1  (-lawn'-ya).  See  Phials. 

EO'LUS.  [L.,  Eng.]  Syn.  Boi,,  Fr.  Boluses, 
in  pharmacy  and  medicine,  are  small,  roundish 
masses  of  medicinal  substances,  which  are 
taken  in  the  same  manner  as  pills,  which  they 
resemble,  except  in  their  larger  size.  Those 
persons  who  object  to  swallowing  them  in 
their  common  state  may  wrap  them  in  soft 
paper,  or  introduce  them  into  the  emptied 
husks  of  raisins  or  grapes. 

Boluses  (boll,  1/.)  are  prepared  with  the 
same  ingredients,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to 
pills  (which  see). 

Bolns,  Gnaiacum  (Hobne).  Guaiacum 
resin  4  drachm,  elder  rob,  enough  to  make 
into  a  bolus.     Formerly  given  in  quinsy. 

Bolns  for  Agne.  (The  holus  ad  quar- 
tanum  of  the  French  Hospital).  Peruvian 
bark  1  ounce;  carbonate  of  potash  1  drachm j 
tartarised  antimony  15  grains ;  syrup,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity,  one  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours  duiing  the  intermission. 

Bolus,  Vermifnge  (Dr  Campbell).  Basilic 
powder  one  scruple,  conserve  of  wormwood,  a 
sufBcient  quantity  to  make  Into  one  bolus  for 
an  adult.  (FoT.)  Powdered  pomegranate  root 
1  drachm,  assafojtida  half  a  drachm,  croton  oil 
3  or  4  drops,  syrup  sufficient.  Divide  into  15 
boluses;  5  daily  for  tapeworm.  (Feenoh  Hos- 
MTAL.)  Wormseed  1  scruple,  calomel  5 
grains,  camphor  15  grains,  syrup  sufficient. 
Make  into  3  doses;  one,  two,  or  three  in  the 
day. 

BOH'-BON  (bon^'-bon^r).  [Fr.]  A  sugar- 
plum.     See    CoNrECTiOKEny    and    Sugae- 

PLUMS. 

BONBONS  VERMIFUGES  OF  GABOZ.  A 
bonbon  containing  15  centigrammes  of  seam- 
mouy,  and  2  centigrammes  of  santonin. 
(Reveil.) 

BOND.  Syn.  Os,  L.,  Fr. ;  Beiu,  Knoohen, 
Ger. ;  Ban,  Sax.  The  bard  substance  forming 
the  interior  skeleton  of  animals,  or  any  single 
part  of  it. 

Comp.  According  to  Bevzelius : — 

Human  bones.  Ox  hoiieB. 
Animal  matter  soluble  in 

boiling  water       .         .  SB'iyi 
Vascular  substance  .     1'13  J 

Phosphate    of    calcium, 
with  a  little  fluoride  of 
calcium       .        .        .  5304     .  57-35 
Carbonate  of  calcium      .  ll'SO      .     3  85 
Phosphate  of  magnesium     1'16      .     2'05 
Chloride  of  sodium  and 

other  salts  .        .         .     1-20      .     3-45 


33-30 


100- 


100- 


The  soluble  animal  matter  is  chiefly  fat  and 
gelatin. 

Uses,  Sec    The  bones  of  animals  are  em- 


ployed for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  domestic  economy.  Those  of 
good  meat  form  most  excellent  materials  for 
making  soups  and  gravies,  as  is  well  known  to 
every  cook.  In  France,  soup  is  extensively 
made  by  subjecting  bruised  bones  to  a  steam 
heat  of  2  or  3  days'  continuance.  In  England 
the  same  is  commonly  effected  in  an  iron 
Papin's  digester.  When  the  earthy  matter  of 
a  bone  is  dissolved  out  by  digesting  it  in  a 
large  quantity  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  lump  of  gelatine  is  obtained,  which,  after 
being  well  washed  with  water,  is  equal  to 
isinglass  for  all  the  purposes  of  making  soups 
and  jellies.  The  following  is  the  process 
recommended  by  Proust  for  making  the  best 
of  bones,  in  hospitals,  gaols,  and  similar  estab- 
lishments : — 

The  bones,  crushed  small,  are  to  be  boiled 
for  15  minutes  in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  the 
fat  (which  is  fit  for  all  common  purposes) 
skimmed  off  as  soon  as  cold.  The  bones  are 
then  to  be  ground,  and  boiled  in  8  to  10  times 
their  weight  of  water  (of  which  that  already 
used  must  form  a  part),  until  half  of  it  is 
wasted,  when  a  very  nutritious  jeUy  will  be 
obtained.  Iron  vessels  should  alone  be  used 
in  this  process,  as  the  jelly  and  soup  act  upon 
copper,  brass,  and  the  other  common  metals. 
The  bones  of  fresh  meat  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive ;  those  of  boiled  meat  come  next,  whilst 
those  of  roasted  meat  scarcely  afford  any  jelly. 
As  'boning'  meat  before  cooking  is  now  a 
very  general  practice,  a  quantity  of  fresh  bones 
may  always  be  obtained. 

Bones  are,  for  the  most  part,  weoitght, 
TUBNED,  BLEACHES,  and  DYES  in  a  similar 
manner  to  ivory,  but  with  less  care,  owing  to 
their  inexpensive  and  coarser  character.  Be- 
fore being  submitted  to  any  of  these  operations 
they  are,  however,  first  submitted  to  long 
boiling,  to  deprive  them  of  grease. 

The  bones  of  living  animals  may  be  dyed  by 
mixing  madder  with  their  food.  The  bones  of 
young  pigeons  may  thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose 
colour  in  24  hours,  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  in  3 
days ;  but  the  bones  of  adult  animals  take  a 
fortnight  to  acquire  even  a  rose  colour.  The 
bones  nearest  the  heart  become  tinged  the 
soonest.  In  the  same  way  extract  of  logwood 
tinges  the  bones  of  young  pigeons  purple. 
See  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  Itoet,  &c. 

In  all  manufacturing  processes  in  which 
bones  are  operated  -upon,  foul  vapours,  unless 
special  precautions  are  observed,  will  he 
thrown  off,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort of  those  living  near  the  building 
where  the  operations  are  performed. 

To  avoid  this  the  offensive  vapours  should 
always  be  carried  by  a  flue  made  for  the  pur- 
pose into  the  furnace-fire,  and  there  consumed. 
But  this  will  not  remedy  another  source  of 
annoyance  which  arises  from  the  disgusting 
stench  caused  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  flesh 
adhering  to  the  bones,  which  lie  in  heaps 
about  the  premises. 
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The  trade  of  a  bone-boiler  comes  under  the 
head  of  offensive  trades  (see  '  Public  Health 
Acts,"  B.  112-114),  and  is  under  the  control 
and  regulation  of  an  urban  sanitary  authority, 
which  has  also  the  power  of  preventing  the 
bone-boiling  being  carried  on  within  its  district 
if  it  thinks  proper. 

BON£'-ASH.  Impure  triphosphate  of  ckI- 
ciuui,  obtained  by  calcining  bones  to  whiteness, 
and  reducing  the  ash  to  fine  powder.  Used  to 
make  pure  phosphate  of  calcium,  to  form 
cupels,  &c. }  also  sold  for  burnt  hartshorn. 

BONE'-DUST.  ^n.  Bone-manube.  Bones 
(previously  boiled  for  their  grease)  ground  to 
difFerent  degrees  ol'  coarseness,  in  a  mill.  It 
is  sown  alcing  with  the  seed  in  a  drill.  Wheat 
thus  treated  is  said  to  yii'ld  30  to  50  per  cent. 
more  weight  in  straw  and  grain  than  by  the 
common  methods.  Turnip  and  other  light 
soils  it  renders  more  thau  ordinarily  pro- 
ductive. Bone  manure  is  much  used  in  the 
west  of  Yorkshire,  Holderness,  and  Lincoln- 
shire. The  usual  quantity  per  acre  is  70 
bushels,  when  used  alone;  but  when  mixed 
with  ashes  or  other  common  umtiurc,  30 
bushels  per  aero  is  said  to  be  enough.  When 
coarse,  and  applied  in  the  same  manner  ns 
other  manures,  it  has  been  found  to  remain 
upwards  of  seven  years  in  the  ground,  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  which  it  has  increased  during 
the  whole  time. 

BOKE'-GLUE.     See  Gelatiit. 

BONE'-GBEASE.  From  refuse  bones,  bruised, 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  broth  skimmed  when 
cold.  Prod.  Jth  to  Jth  of  the  weight  of  the 
dry  bones.  (Proust.)  Used  tor  making  soap 
and  candles.    See  Charcoal,  Animal. 

BONE'.PHOSPHATE.  See  Tkidasio  Pnos- 
PHATB  ov  Lime. 

BONE'-SHAVINGS.  ^'^».  Boke'-dust (Turn- 
ers'), BONE-TUBNINGS.  This,  by  boiling  with 
water,  yields  a  beautiful  jelly,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  produced  from  hartshorn  and 
ivory  shavings,  for  which  it  is  very  frequently 
sold.  Used  to  make  jellies  and  blancmanges, 
to  stitTen  straw  bonnets,  &c, 

BONE-SPAVIN.  A  bony  enlargement  on  the 
antero-internal  parts  of  the  hock  in  horses. 
In  recent  cases  it  is  best  to  apply  cold  appli- 
cations, but  in  protracted  and  chronic  cases, 
hot  fomentations  will  be  found  best.  In  case  of 
these  failing,  recourse  should  be  had  to  blis- 
tering or  firing,  or  if  need  be  to  a  seton. 

BOOK'BINDING  (-bind).  Although  a  full 
description  of  the  various  operations  of  this 
wcU-knovvu  art,  or  handicraft,  does  not  pro- 
perly full  within  the  province  of  this  work,  a 
brief  notice  of  them  will  probably,  in  many 
cases,  prove  useful  to  the  amateur  and  the 
emigrant : — 

The  process  of  binding  books  is  divided  into 
several  distinct  operations,  which,  in  large 
establishments,  are  usually  performed  by  dif- 
ferent persons  ;  such  a  method  being  found  to 
pr  odtioe  greater  expedition,  and  better  work, 
than  when  the  whole  is  done  by  one  person. 


The  sheets  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
printer  are — 

1.  Folded,  which  is  done  correctly  by  ob- 
serving the  '  marks '  or  '  signatures '  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages.  As  the  sheets  are  folded 
they  are  laid  upon  each  other  in  proper  order, 
and  are  ready  to  undergo — 

2.  The  operation  of  beating.  This  is  per- 
formed by  either  laying  them  upon  a  large 
stone  and  striking  them  with  a  heavy  smoothed- 
faced  hammer,  or  by  passing  them  through  a 
rolling-press.  The  former  method  is  usually 
adopted  in  the  small  way,  and  the  latter  on 
the  large  scale. 

3.  The  sheets  are  next  fastened  to  bands, 
which  is  done  by  taking  them  up  one  by  one, 
and  sewing  them  to  pieces  of  cord,  stretched 
in  a  little  frame  screwed  or  fastened  to  the 
counter  or  table,  called  the  sewing  press. 
(See   eni/r.)     The   number   of  bands  used    is 
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generally  6  for  a  folio,  5  for  a  quarto,  and  so 
on  proportionally,  less  than  4  being  seldom  em- 
ployed even  for  small  sizes.  The  ends  of  the 
cords  being  cut  off  to  within  about  2  inches 
of  the  back,  the  sheets  are  ready  for — 

4.  Olueing.  The  back  being  knocked  into 
shape  with  a  hammer,  and  the  sheets  placed 
in  the  cutting-press,  which  is  then  slightly 
screwed  up,  melted  glue  is  thinly  and  evenly 
applied.  After  a  short  time,  to  permit  it  to 
become  sufficiently  set  and  hard,  the  book  is 
removed  from  the  press,  and  the  back  pro- 
perly adjusted  with  a  hammer,  when  it  is  again 
put  into  the  cutting-press,  where  it  is  screwed 
up  very  tight,  and  is  then  ready  for — 

5.  Cutting.  The  instrument  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  called 
a  plough  or  plough-knife,  which  cousists  of  a 
stout  flat  knife,  double-edged  at  tne  '  cutting 
point,'  firmly  set  in  :i  kind  of  frame,  in  which 
it  may  be  adjusted  by  screws. 

6.  Affixing  the  hoards.  The  hands  are  now 
scraped  out  fine  at  the  ends,  and  fastened  to 
the  pasteboard  intended  to  form  the  covers, 
which  is  then  properly  adjusted,  and  further 
shaped,  if  necessary,  with  a  large  pair  of  shears. 
The  edges  now  undergo  the  operation  of — 

7.  Sprinkling,  gilding,  or  other  adornment. 
The  first  is  performed  with  a  stiff  brush  made 
of  hog's  bristles,  dipped  in  the  colour;  the 
brush  being  held  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  hairs 
moved  with  the  other,  so  as  to  scatter  the 
colour  in  minute  drops  equally  over  the 
surface. 

8.  The  external  covering  of  leather,  fancy 
cloth,  or  paper,  is  now  applied,  having  been 
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previously  soaked  in  paste,  to  make  it  properly 
adhere.  One  or  more  of  the  blank  leaves  of 
the  book  are  next  pasted  against  the  inside  of 
the  cover,  to  screen  the  ends  that  are  turned 
over  when  the  book  is  finished ;  or  for  choice 
work,  is  handed  to  a  '  finisher '  for — 

9.  LeUering,  gilding,  &c.  Ordinary  gold- 
leaf  is  applied  by  means  of  white  of  egg,  the 
pattern  being  given  by  pressure  with  heated 
brass  tools,  having  the  design  or  letters  on 
their  surfaces.  The  whole  is  then  glazed  over 
with  white  of  egg  and  polished. 

10.  Burnishing  hook  edges.  This  is  per- 
formed with  a  wolf's  or  dog's  tooth,  or  a  steel 
burnis-her.  Place  the  books  in  a  screw  press, 
with  boards  on  each  side  of  them,  and  other 
boards  distributed  between  each  volume.  First 
rub  the  edges  well  with  the  tooth  to  give  them 
a  lustre.  After  sprinkling,  or  staining,  or 
when  the  edges  have  become  dry,  burnish 
the  front;  then  turning  the  press,  burnish 
the  edges  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  volume.  Burnish  the  gilt  edges  in  the 
same  manner,  after  having  applied  the  gold ; 
but  observe  in  gilding  to  put  the  gold  first 
upon  the  front,  and  allow  it  to  dry ;  and  on  no 
account  commence  the  burnishing  until  the 
gold  is  quite  dry. 

The  succession  of  the  above  operations 
sometimes  slightly  varies  with  the  workmen, 
and  with  the  nature  of  the  binding.  The 
examination  of  a  bound  book  during  their 
perusal  will,  however,  render  the  whole  quite 
lamiliar  to  the  reader. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  binding,  of 
which  only  the  following  deserve  notice 
here ; — 

BoAEDS.  A  hook  rather  loosely  done  up, 
without  cutting  the  edges,  and  covered  with 
coloured  paper  or  cloth,  is  said  to  be  in 
'  boards.' 

Cloth,  Cioth-bikding.  This  is  the  style 
of  binding  in  which  the  majority  of  works  are 
now  issued.  It  admits  of  great  neatness  and 
even  beauty,  is  cheap,  and  when  well  executed 
is  very  durable. — The  prepared  cloth  (hard- 
glazed  or  varnished  calico),  cut  by  a  pattern 
to  the  proper  size,  is  passed  rapidly  between 
the  engraved  cylinders  of  a  rolling-press,  by 
which  the  dtsign  is  given  to  it.  Paste  is  now 
applied  to  each  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  then 
placed  over  the  volume  previously  prepared 
to  riceive  it.  In  many  cases  the  covers  are 
prepared  separately  before  being  embossed,  and 
are  afterwards  fastened  in  the  finished  state  to 
the  book  by  means  of  a  piece  of  canvas  or 
calico  previously  affixed  to  its  back  for  the 
purpose,  when  all  that  is  required  is  to  paste 
the  ends  of  it  to  the  inside  of  the  boards,  with 
the  last  blank  leaf  over  it.  Books  in  cloth 
are  seldom  cut  at  the  edges,  unless  they  are 
otherwise  highly  finished. 

HALr-BiNi)iN&.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
and  finished  with  leather  backs  and  corners, 
are  said  to  be  'half -bound.' 

Leather-eindikg.    a  book  is  only  said  to 


be  'bound,'  or  'fully-bound,'  when  both  its 
backs  and  sides  are  wholly  covered  with  one 
piece  of  leather. — The  leather  is  wetted  by 
immersion  in  water,  wrung  or  squeezed, 
stretched  on  a  smooth  hoard,  cut  to  the  proper 
size,  pared  thin  on  the  edges,  and  covered  with 
paste.  It  is  then  applied  to  the  book  (pre- 
viously forwarded  in  boards,  and  cut),  drawn 
tightly  over  it,  turned  down  on  the  inside, 
rubbed  smooth  with  a  folding-stick,  and  other- 
wise adjusted ;  after  which  it  is  placed  in  some 
suitable  situation,  at  a  distance  from  a  fire,  to 
dry. 

Bough  calf  requires  to  be  damped  on  the 
grain  side  with  a  sponge  aud  water  before 
pasting  and  covering. 

Bussia-leatber  is  well  soaked  in  water  for 
an  hour,  taken  out,  beaten,  and  rubbed ;  after 
which  the  paste  is  well  worked  into  the  flesh 
side  before  covering. 

Morocco  is  first '  grained '  by  rubbing  it  on 
a  board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and,  after 
being  pasted,  left  to  soak  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  after  which  it  is  drawn  on  with  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth,  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Boan  is  either  soaked  in  water,  or  left  to 
soak  when  pasted. 

ScHOOi-BiiTDiNG.  Originally  applied  to 
school-books  strongly  sew-ii  and  '  done  up '  in 
sheep-skin,  which  was  either  left  of  a  plain 
brown,  or  sprinkled  or  marbled  with  copperas 
water.  Similar  works  of  a  cheaper  class  are 
now  often  '  done  up'  in  canvas,  brown-holland, 
and  even  coarse  and  strong  coloured  glazed 
calico. 

Concluding  Remarks.  Numerous  patents 
for  improvements  in  binding  books,  several  of 
which  possess  very  great  merit  and  usefulness, 
have  been  obtained  during  the  last  30  years. 
Among  these,  one  known  as '  Hancock's  Patent 
Binding,'  from  its  extreme  novelty,  simplicity, 
durability,  and  inexpensiveness,  deserves  a 
passing  notice  here.  By  Mr  Wm.  Hancock's 
method  the  sheets  are  folded  in  double  leaves, 
ahd  by  being  properly  placed  together  and  ad- 
justed (by  setting  them  vertically,  with  the 
edges  forming  the  back  of  the  book  down- 
wards, in  a  concave  mould  so  formed  that 
whilst  giving  shape  it  may  leave  the  whole 
breadth,  and  nearly  the  whole  length  exposed), 
and  firmly  secured  by  a  few  turns  of  packthread, 
the  book  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  press, 
and  a  strong  and  quick-drying  solution  of  India 
rubber  is  smeared  over  the  back  with  the  finger, 
when  the  whole  is  left  for  3  or  4  hours,  or 
longer,  to  dry.  The  operation  is  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary,  after  which  fillets  of  cloth 
are  cemented  ou  with  the  same  varnish,  and  the 
book  is  ready  to  have  the  boards  attnched. 
The  sheets  of  hoo'ss  that  cannot  be  folded  in 
'  double  leaves '  may  be  strongly  stitched 
through,  separately,  before  adjusting  them  in 
the  mould.  In  this  way  several  of  the  usual 
operations  of  binding  are  dispensed  with.  We 
most  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  strength 
and  durability  of  this  method,  as  well  as  to  the 
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great  couveniemo  it  affords  in  allowing  the 
books  to  open  perfectly  flat  upou  a  tnble,  or  to 
be  dUtorted  in  any  possible  manner,  witboat 
injury  to  their  backs.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
bi!»t  way  of  bindins:  books  for  travellers.  The 
Editnr  uf  the  lust  edition  of  this  work  once  had 
»  large  trunk  of  books,  among  which  was  a 
massive  volume  bound  on  Hancock's  plan.  All 
the  ro«t  were  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  a  few 
months'  journey,  but  this  one  remained  unin- 
jured even  alter  five  years,  during  which  time 
it  accompanied  him  in  his  travels,  exteuding. 
collectively,  to  upwards  of  23,000  miles.  See 
Gilding,  Mabblino,  Speinklks,  Stains,  &c. 

BOONEKAUF  OF  MAAGBITTER.  Dried 
orange  berries,  100  griimmes;  bitter  orange 
peel,  30  grammes;  gentian  root,  60  grammes  ; 
cascavilla  bark,  80  grammes;  turmeric,  15 
grammes;  cinnamon,  25  grammes;  cloves,  15 
grammes ;  rhubarb,  7i  grammes ;  90  per  cent, 
spirit,  750  grammes:  water,  1650  grammes; 
tt^iranise  oil,  40  drops;  sugar,  250  grammes; 
digested,  expressed,  and  filtered.     (Hager.) 

BOOTS  and  SHOES.  The  cleiining  of  boots 
and  shoes  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
domestic  duties  of  a  large  establishment;  as 
on  it  being  properly  performed  depend  both 
their  appearance  and  durability.  A  votary  of 
St  Crispin,  in  whom  we  place  considerable 
reliance,  assures  us  that  to  effect  this  object 
in  the  best  style,  all  tliat  is  necessary  is  to 
employ  very  little  blacking  (merely  enough  to 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  leather),  and  to 
brush  it  off  whilst  still  damp.  Never  make 
the  surface  wet,  nor  allow  the  blacking  to  dry 
before  applying  the  polishing  brush.  For  this 
purpose  a  portion  only  of  the  boot  or  shoe 
should  bo  attended  to  at  a  time.  The  dirt  is, 
of  course,  to  ho  earel'ully  brushed  off  before 
applying  the  blacking.  When  it  is  desired  to 
restore  the  shape  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  as  well  as 
to  clean  it,  boot  trees  may  be  used.  Of  the 
brushes,  wo  are  told  that  there  should  be  at 
least  three — one  (dirt  brush)  with  bristles 
sliil',  but  not  wiry  nor  scrntehy,  to  remove 
mud  and  dirt ;  another  (blackiuij-brush),  with 
fine,  flexible  hair,  and  plenty  of  it,  for  applying 
the  blacking;  and  a  third  (poHshing-brush), 
covered  with  long,  fine,  springy,  and  slightly 
stiff  hair,  for  giving  the  polish.  The  employ- 
ment of  inferior  or  worn-out  brushes  is  said 
to  be  false  economy,  and  proves  particularly 
destructive  to  the  lighter  classes  of  leather. 

The  occasional  use  of  a  little  oil  or  grease  to 
the  uppers  of  boots  and  shoes  increases  their 
soilness  and  durability,  as  well  as  the  'depth,' 
but  not  the  brilliancy  of  the  polish,  from  com- 
mon blacking.  For  this  purpose  some  good 
tallow  or  '  dubbing '  may  be  used ;  the  absorp- 
tion being  aided  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  The 
soles  or  bottoms  of  new  boots  and  shoes  may 
be  thoroughly  saturated  with  similarsubstaiices, 
by  which  means  their  durability  will  be  fully 
doubled.  The  common  practice  among  the 
shocuiiikers  is  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the 
Iciicher  with  a  wet    sponge    before    applying 


the  oil  or  grease ;  by  which  (they  say)  its 
pores  are  opened  and  its  absorbent  powers 
increased 

Varniih  for  Boots  and  Sioes. — 1.  Boil 
togetherinapipkinonepintof  linseed  oil ;  )  lb. 
otrnutton  suet,  the  same  quantity  of  beeswax, 
and  a  small  piece  of  resin;  and  when  the  mixture 
becomes  milk-warm,  apply  it  with  a  hair  brush. 
A  ftei  two  applications  the  articles  will  become 
watei'proof.  Great  caution  must  be  exercised 
in  melting  the  above  ingredients,  lest  the 
mixture  boils  over,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  con- 
flagration. 

2,  Common  tar  may  he  made  warm  and 
brushed  over  the  soles  of  boots  or  shoes. 
These  latter  are  then  put  near  the  fire  so  that 
the  tar  may  be  absorbed.  When  the  absoi-p- 
tion  has  taken  place,  a  second  or  third  applica- 
tion may  be  given  with  advantage.  This 
application  is  not  suitnble  fur  the  upper 
leathers. 

3.  India-rubber  varnish  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  anointing  the  upper  leather  of 
boots  and  shoes ;  but  the  lower  parts,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear  caused  by 
friction  with  the  ground,  are  but  little  bene- 
fited by  its  application. 

Patent-leather  boots  and  shoes  are  best 
cleaned  with  a  little  sweet  oil  or  milk  (pre- 
ferably the  first),  the  dirt  having  been  pre- 
viously removed  in  the  usual  way. 

India-rubber  goloshes  and  overshoes  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  sponge  or  brush,  and  water, 
care  being  taken  not  to  wet  the  linings.  The 
same  applies  to  gutta  perclia.  See  Blaceiko, 
Leather,  Wateepkoofino,  &c. 

The  reasons  why  boots  and  shoes  so  com- 
monly cause  corns,  and  fatigue,  and  give  pain 
in  wear,  are  explained  iu  our  article  on  the 
Feet  (which  see). 

Paramount  in  importance  to  the  appearance 
of  boots  or  shoes  on  the  wearer  is  the  desiilera- 
tum,  not  only  of  having  them  so  made  as  to 
ensure  personal  comfort  in  walking,  but 
additionally  to  have  them  so  constructed  as 
to  protect  the  feet  from  wet  during  damp  and 
rainy  weather.  The  evils  arising  from  getting 
the  feet  damp  canuot  be  overstated ;  amongst 
them  are  to  be  included — cold,  cougb,  bron- 
chitis, inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  rheu- 
matism, hi  those  inheriting;  a  constitutional 
consumptive  taint,  a  cold  caught  from  wear- 
ing damp  or  leaky  boots  h.is  very  frequently 
beon  known  to  have  precipitated  the  disease, 
that  has  ended  in  more  or  less  speedy  death. 
Hence  arises  not  only  the  duty  of  changing 
damp  boots  or  shoes  as  soon  as  ever  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  but  the  wisdom  of  adopting  the 
preventive  precaution  of  wearing  them  of  such 
stout  construction  as  to  be  impervious  to 
water  during  rainy  weather.  If  the  dangers 
arising  from  a  neiilect  of  this  advice  are  visited 
with  such  serious  consequences  upon  adults 
and  grown  persons,  they  affect  infants  and 
children  with  even  far  greater  intensity, 
because  of  the  much  more  tender  and  sensitive 
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organisation  of  the  latter.  It  therefore  be- 
hoves every  mother  not  only  to  see  that  her 
children  are  shod  with  good  thick  boots  or 
shoes,  but  to  take  especial  care  that  whenever 
these  are  damp  they  are  removed  at  once. 

Mr  Chavassp,  in  his  excellent  work,  '  Coun- 
sel to  a  Mother,'  recommends  "  boots  for 
walking  out  of  doors  and  shoes  for  the  house." 
He  adds,  "  that  the  constant  wearing  of  boots 
in  the  house  is  weakening  to  the  ankles,  as 
weakening  as  tight  lacing  is  to  the  waist  j 
indeed  it  acts  much  in  the  same  way,  namely, 
by  wasting  away,  by  pressure,  the  ligaments  of 
the  ankles,  as  stays  waste  away  the  muscles 
of  the  waist."  In  support  of  his  argument 
he  quotes  Dr  Humphrey,  who  says,  "The 
notion  is  in  both  instances  fortified  by  the 
fact  that  those  persons  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  pressure  either  upon  the 
ankle  or  upon  the  waist,  feel  a  want  of  it  when 
it  is  removed,  and  are  uncomfortable  without 
it.  They  forget,  or  are  unconscious,  that  the 
feeling  of  the  want  has  been  engendered  by 
the  appliance,  and  that  had  they  never 
resorted  to  the  latter,  they  would  never  have 
experienced  the  former.  The  deduction 
to  be  drawn  from  Dr  Hutchinson's  opinion 
is  that  no  more  fertile  source  of  weak 
ankles  exists  than  that  of  weaving  laced  boots 
during  childhood.  Boots  with  elastic  sides, 
as  exerting  much  more  equal  pressure,  and 
allowing  full  scope  for  the  ankles  to  play,  are 
far  prelerable  to  tightly  laced-up  boots. 

BOOT-POWDER.  French  chalk  reduced  to 
powder  by  scraping  or  grating.  Used  to  facili- 
tate the  '  getting  on '  of  new  or  tight  boots, 
a  little  of  it  being  rubbed  on  the  insides  of 
the_backs,  heels,  and  insteps. 

BOOT-TOP  llft'UID.  Syn.  Boot'-top  com- 
POSl"Tioif.  There  are  numerous  articles  of 
this  class  extant,  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  most  unchemical  mixtures,  not  infre- 
quently containing  ingredients  which  are 
either  unnecessary,  or  opposed  to  the  action 
of  the  rest.     The  following  are  examples  : — 

Frep.  a.  White-top  : — 1.  Oxalic  acid  and 
white  vitriol,  of  each  1  oz.;  water,  IJ  plntj 
dissolve.  It  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  the 
leather  having  been  previously  washed  with 
water;  after  a  short  time  it  is  washed  off  with 
water,  when  the  boot-tops  are  either  dried  in 
a  current  of  air  or  by  a  eentle  heat ;  they  are 
lastly  either  polished  with  a  brush,  so  as  to 
appear  like  new  leather,  or  they  are  left  rough, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

2.  Sour  milk,  1  quart ;  butter  of  antimony, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  burnt  alum, 
of  each  2  oz. ;  mix. 

3.  Sour  milk  (skimmed),  3  pints  ;  cream  of 
tartar,  2  oz. ;  alum  and  oxalic  acid,  of  each 
1  oz. 

4.  Alum,  cream  of  tartar,  magnesia,  and 
oxalic  acid,  of  each  1  oz. ;  salt  of  sorrel  and 
sugar  lead,  of  each  J  oz. ;  water,  1  quarc. 
The  preceding  are  for  white  tops. 

b.  Beovtn-top  :  —  Alum,  annatto,  and  oxalic 


acid,  of  each  1  oz. ;  isinglass  and  sugar  of 
lead,  of  each  i  oz. ;  salt  of  sori'el,  i  oz. ;  water, 
1  quart ;  boil  for  10  minutes. 

c.  Saffron,  15  grains ;  boiling  water,  2  oz. ; 
infuse  and  strain.  Add  tincture  of  rhubarb 
IJ  oz.;  concentrated  infusion  of  rhubarb,  to 
make  up  to  4  oz. 

BOEACIC  ACID  (-ras'-).  H3BO3.  Syn. 
Boeic  acid,  Sedative  sAi/rf,  S.  s.  op  vii'- 
Eiotfj  AciDUM  bobacioitm:  (-ras'-),  L. ; 
ACIDE  B0EACIQT7E,  A.  BOEIQUE,  Fr.J  BOEAX- 
SAUEE,  &c.,  Ger.  The  pure  acid  is  obtained 
from  common  borax.  That  of  commerce  is 
extracted  from  the  boracic  acid  lagoons  of 
Tuscany.     • 

Prep.  1.  Borax,  1  part ;  boiling  water,  4 
parts ;  dissolve,  and  add  sulphuric  acid  until 
the  solution  acquires  a  distinctly  acid  reaction, 
for  which  purpose  about  i  the  weight  of  the 
borax  will  be  required.  As  the  solution  cools, 
crystals  of  boeaoio  acid  will  be  deposited. 
These  may  be  purified  by  placing  them  on  a 
filter,  and  washing  them  with  a  little  very  cold 
water,  followed  by  re-solution,  in  boiling  water, 
and  reerystallisation.    Nearly  pure. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  hydrochloric 
acid  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  there  ordered. 
Very  nearly  pure. 

3.  By  exposing  the  product  of  the  first  crys- 
tallisation of  either  of  the  preceding  formulae 
to  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  redissolving 
and  recrystallising  the  residuum.  Chemically 
pure.     Used  in  analysis. 

Prop.,  6(0.  Odourless ;  bitter- tasted ;  dis- 
solves in  25  times  its  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  in  8  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water ; 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  then  burns  with 
a  bright  green  flame;  reddens  litmus ;  browns 
turmeric-paper  (properties  characteristic  of 
this  substance) ;  when  strongly  heated  it  forms 
a  brittle  glass  (titeipied  boeacio  acid)  on 
cooling.  The  crystallised  acid  contains  3 
atoms,  or  43'5S  of  water.  Its  salts  are  called 
bo"eate3. 

Uses.  Boracic  acid  was  ouce  administered 
internally,  in  large  doses,  as  an  anodyne,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  sedative,  but  is  now  scarcely 
ever  employed  as  a  medicine.  The  crude  acid 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  borax  ;  the  pure 
acid  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  chemicals. 

Boracic  acid  is  extensively  used  in  Sweden 
and  other  countries  for  the  preservation  of 
milk.  Meat  which  has  been  soaked  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  for  a  lew  seconds,  and  milk  to 
which  a  small  quantity  has  been  added,  will 
keep  much  longer  than  they  would  otherwise 
do.  In  Sweden  alone  boracic  acid  to  the 
amount  of  75,000i.  was  consumed  in  one  year. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  perfectly  harmless  antiseptic. 

BORACIC  ANHYDRIDE.     See  BoEio  Ak- 

HTDKIDE. 

BORATE.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Bo"eas,  L.  ; 
BOEAXSAUEE  SALZB,  Ger.  A  salt  in  which 
the  hydrogen  of  boracic  acid  is  replaced  by  a 
basic  radical.  The  borates  may  be  formed  by 
either  digesting  the  hydrate  of  the  base  in  a 
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solution  of  the  acid,  with  the  assistance  of  lient, 
or  from  a  aolutioa  of  borax  and  a  soluble  salt 
of  the  base,  by  double  decomposition.  They 
are  all  decoin  posed  by  the  stronger  ncids. 

Tettt.  The  borates  may  be  tested  by  di- 
gesting them  in  a  slight  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
evaporating  the  resulting  solution  to  dryness, 
powdering  tlie  residuum,  and  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol;  the  resulting  solution  p'issessos  the 
property  of  burning  with  a  green  flame  if  the 
sample  examined  was  a  borate,  or  contained  a 
notable  quantity  of  one.     See  BonACIC  Acid. 

BORAX.  [Eng.,  Fr. ;  Ger.,  L.,  B.  P.] 
2NHBO3.B2O,.  Syn.  Bibo"batb  op  so'da, 
Bo"eatb  of  8*,  Subbo"eate  op  s.t,  Gold 
soLDEEt*,   Refined'  TiNc'ALf* ;  So'DiB  di- 

U0"eA8,   S.  B0"eA8,   L.  ;     ChrTSOCOLLE,   &C., 

Fr. ;  B0BAX8AUBES  NATEON,  lie.,  Ger.  CoM- 
mercial  biboratc  of  soda.  Borax  is  obtained 
cither  by  puriCying  native  borate  of  soda 
(tino'ai.,  tino'ae),  or  by  saturating  crude 
boracic  acid  with  the  alkali.  It  is  never  pre- 
pared on  the  small  scale  unless  for  chemical 
analysis. 

Prop.  Crystals,  six-sided  prisms,  which 
contain  10  equiv.  of  water,  and  efBorcsce  in 
dry  air ;  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold,  and  in  G 
parts  of  boiling  water;  Kolution  has  an  alka- 
line reaction  on  test-paper ;  by  heat  it  loses 
its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  fuses  to  a  glass-like  substunce 
(see  below). 

Pur,  This  may  be  ascertained  by  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  required 
to  neutralise  a  giveu  weight  of  the  sample 
under  exuminatioii,  as  indicated  by  litmus 
paper.  Common  salt  and  alum  .ire  frequently 
mixed  with  bor:ix  to  lower  the  value.  Tlie 
first  may  be  detected  by  a  solution  in  hot 
water  giving  a  curdy-white  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  soluble  in  ammonia;  the  last, 
by  water  of  ammonia,  giving  a  bulky-white 
pulverulent  precipitate.  The  former  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  white  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate of  borate  of  silver,  which  is  thrown 
down  from  pure  borax. 

Uses,  i(c.  Borax  is  extensively  employed 
as  a  flux  for  metals,  for  soldering,  and  in 
medicine.  InternuUy  it  is  diuretic,  sedative, 
einmenagogue,  and  refrigerant,  in  doses  of  15 
to  40  gr. ;  externally,  made  into  a  gargle  for 
sore  throat,  and  in  powder  as  a  detergent  in 
aphtha;,  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  Dis- 
solved in  rose-water,  it  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  ; 
and  mixed  witli  about  8  times  its  weight  of 
lard,  forms  a  useful  ointment  in  piles  and  sore 
nipples. 

The  '  Comptes  Rendus'  (Ixxx,  473)  contains 
the  results  of  some  experiments  made  by  M. 
Schuetzler,  wltli  the  view  of  testing  the  anti- 
ferraiMittttivc  and  anti-putrefactivo  properties 
of  bor.ix. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  Elodea  Canadensis 
were  plunged  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
borax,  the  living  matter  of  the  cell  was  killed, 
aud  the  same  result  followed  with  the  fresh 


leaves  and  spores  of  the  Vaucheria  clarala, 
the  spores  of  the  grape  fiuii^us  (Oidium 
sacchari),  and  of  yeast  moulds,  <Slc.  Infusoria, 
rotifera,  and  entomostraca,  placed  in  water 
containing  borax,  quickly  ceasel  to  move  and 
then  died.  The  larvae  of  frogs  placed  in  a 
solution  of  borax  were  killed  iu  le-s  than  an 
hour  after  Immersion.  M.  Schnetzler  thinks 
the  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  thes"  facts  is 
that  borax  ought  to  act  anta.;onisticaUy  to 
fermentation,  if  this  latter  be  a  chemical  phe- 
nomenon accomplished  under  the  intluenoo  of 
the  life  of  the  yeast.  To  test  the  correctness 
of  this  hypothesis  experiments  were  undertaken 
with  n  view  of  determining  the  action  of 
borax  upon  fermentable  matters. 

Ripe  grapes  and  currants  after  being  kept 
two  years  in  a,  concentrated  solution  of  borax, 
in  a  closed  vessel,  presented  no  trace  of  fer- 
mentation, although,  however  well  prtSLTved, 
they  were  not  eatable.  As  a  counter  test 
grapes  were  placed  in  a  well-closed  vessel  filled 
with  ordinary  water,  when  after  a  time, 
according  to  the  temperature,  fermentation 
took  place,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 
Thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  (resh  milk  were 
placed  in  a  test  tube  with  one  gram  of  borax. 
The  cream  quickly  formed  a  rather  tliick  layer 
on  tlie  upper  portion.  Although  the  test  tube 
was  closed  by  a  cork  a  mould  was  formed 
upon  the  cream,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
liquid  underwent  no  acid  fermentation,  and 
retained  during  several.months  the  appearance 
of  very  clear  creamed  milk,  and  although 
afterwards  under  the  influence  of  summer 
heat  the  liquid  became  perfectly  limpid,  aud 
depo-ited  the  casein  as  a  soft  wliite  matter, 
neither  the  deposit  nor  the  liquid  hud  an 
acid  taste,  and  after  three  months  they  still 
had  the  odour  of  fresh  milk.  Fresh  milk  put 
into  a  well-closed  tube  without  borax  under- 
went fermentation  in  two  or  three  days.  A 
piece  of  sheep's  brain  treated  with  powdered 
borax,  after  eight  days,  althoujjh  it  evolved 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gave  no  indications  of 
putrefaction,  and  after  retaining  a  soft  con- 
sistence during  some  months,  bee  ame  hard  and 
almost  horny  without  any  disagreeable  smell. 
A  pound  of  beef  was  placed  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  borax,  in  a  tin  case  not  her- 
metically sealed. 

The  liquid  into  which  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood,  and  some  of  the  soluble  nitro- 
genous substances  of  the  meat  had  diflTused, 
was  three  times  removed  during  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  the  meat  washed  with  cold  water; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  above  time  it  had  not 
the  least  odour  of  putrefaction.  It  was  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  but  soft  and  tender  as  fresh 
meat.  Removed  from  the  borax  solution  the 
meat  remained  iu  the  same  state  in  the  air. 
Beef,  veal  and  portions  of  sheeps'  brains  were 
placed  in  a  vessel  which  was  filled  with  solution 
of  borax  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  liquid 
soon  became  clear  red,  and  this  colour  remained 
during  several  months  without  alteration.  The 
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meat  presented  not  the  least  disagreeable 
smell  as  long  as  excess  of  air  was  prevented. 
Meat  placed  in  water  in  a  flask  hermetically 
sealed  became  rotten  in  a  few  days. 

The  peculiar  odour  of  the  meat  preserved  in 
Ijorax  in  contact  with  air  the  author  considers 
to  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  matters  which 
result  from  the  metamorphosis  of  substances 
that  constitute  the  muscularand  intermuscular 
fibre.  Although  probably  the  use  of  borax 
will  not  be  applicable  to  the  preservation  of 
meat  for  culinary  purposes,  the  author  con- 
siders that  it  may  be  economically  substituted 
for  alcohol  in  the  preservation  of  anatomical 
specimens.  Moreover,  its  power  of  suspend- 
i  ng  life  in  the  lower  organisms  would  seem  to 
indicate  its  probable  utilisation  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  &c. 

In  support  of  the  above  views  as  to  the 
antiseptic  properties  of  borax,  M.  Schnetzler 
refers  to  a  letter  Irom  an  English  traveller  in 
California,  who  there  observed  that  in  a  soil 
containing  borax  the  carcass  of  a  horse  had, 
for  four  months,  remained  without  decompo- 
sition, the  flesh  continuing  perfectly  fresh,  and 
the  eye  retaining  its  clearness  and  brightness. 
For  iriost  of  the  proposed  applications  of 
salicylic  acid  to  the  preservation  of  milk,  aud 
the  products  derived  from  it,  it  is  affirmed 
that  borax  is  equally  efiicacious,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  cheaper  and  more  conve- 
nient. 

Borax,  Glass  of.  Borax  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  then  melted  by  increasing  the  heat 
until  it  forms  a  vitreous  mass  on  being  cooled. 
Used  in  soldering,  and  as  a  flux,  particularly 
in  blowpipe  experiments. 

BO"EIC  ACID.    See  Bobacio  Acid. 

BOKIC  ANHYDRIDE.  B2O3.  Syn.  Anht- 
DEO0S  BOEAOIO  ACID,  BOEACIO  ANHYDEIDE, 
BOEic  OXIDE.  The  only  known  oxide  of  boron. 
It  can  be  produced  by  burning  boron  in  oxy- 
gen, in  the  air,  or  in  nitrous  oxide,  but  is  most 
easily  and  economically  prepared  by  strongly 
heating  boracic  acid  so  as  to  deprive  it  of 
water.  It  is  a  brittle  vitreous  solid,  not  vola- 
tilised by  heat  except  in  the  presence  of  water. 
Dissolves  in  water,  forming  boracic  acid.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  bums  with  a  green  flame, 
like  that  of  boracic  acid. 

BO'ROlf.  B.  The  base  of  boracic  acid.  It 
was  discovered  by  Homberg  in  1702;  but,  from 
attracting  little  notice,  was  soon  forgotten. 
It  was  rediscovered,  almost  simultaneously,  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard, 
in  1807-8. 

Frep,  Boron  is  prepared  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  employed  to  obtain  silicium : — 
Potassium  and  perfectly  dry  boracic  acid,  or, 
preferably,  boro-fluoride  of  potassium,  inti- 
mately mixed  together,  are  placed  in  u,  glass 
adopter-tube,  and  submitted  to  a  low  red  heat, 
When  cold,  the  loose  cork  that  fastened  its 
mouth  is  removed,  and  hot  water  poured  in, 
in  successive  portions,  until  the  whole  matter 
is  detached  and  all  Its  soluble  portion  dissolved; 


the  liquid  is  next  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  first  with  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol ;  the 
residuum  (boron)  is  lastly  dried  in  a  capsule, 
and  put  into  a  well-stoppered  phial. 

Prop.,  iSfe.  A  solid,  tasteless,  and  inodorous 
powder,  of  a  dark  greyish-brown  colour.  With 
sulphur  it  unites  at  high  temperatures,  form- 
ing sulphurets  (sulphides  of  boron);  and  when 
placed  in  chlorine  gas  it  spontaneously  in- 
flames, and  a  gaseous  chloride  of  boron  is 
formed.  The  compounds  of  boron  with 
basic  radicals  are  termed  eobideS. 

Obs.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
recent  discoveries  in  chemistry  are  those  of 
MM.  Wohler  and  Deville,  relative  to  silica  and 
boron.  Each  of  these  substances  is  now  proved 
to  exist  in  three  very  different  states,  ana- 
logous to  the  three  known  states  of  carbon, 
namely,  charcoal,  graphite,  and  diamond.  The 
last  of  these  states  is,  of  course,  the  most  in- 
teresting. Crystallised  boron  possesses  a 
hardness,  brightness,  and  refractive  power 
comparable  to  those  of  the  diamond ;  it  burns 
in  chlorine,  without  residue,  and  with  cir- 
cumstances resembling  those  of  the  combus- 
tion of  diamond  in  oxygen  ;  it  is  not  acted  on 
by  any  of  the  acids,  and  appears  to  be  the 
least  alterable  of  all  the  simple  bodies.  Its 
powder  is  already  used  in  the  arts,  instead  of 
diamond-dust;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that,  when  obtained  by  the  chemist  in  crystals 
of  a  larger  size,  it  may  rival  even  the  diamond 
as  a  gem.  ^ 

Some  late  experiments  by  Wohler  and 
Deville  seem  to  have  established  the  fact,  that 
the  so-called  "  graphitoidal"  boron  is  really  a 
boride  of  aluminium.  Its  formation  on  fusing 
aluminium  with  amorphous  boron  or  boric 
oxide  appears  to  take  place  more  particularly 
when  the  heat  applied  is  neither  very  strong 
nor  long  continued. 

Baron,  Terflu'oride  of.  See 
Pluoboeic  Acid. 
BOTHEIOCEPHALUS  COB- 
DATUS.  Leuckart  was  the 
first  to  describe  this  creature, 
which  is  a  parasitic  worm 
infesting  the  human  intes- 
tines. It  is,  however,  much 
more  commonly  met  with  in 
dogs  than  in  man.  The 
annexed  engraving  depicts — 
J,  the  head  (back  view),  mag- 
nified five  diameters ;  i',  upper 
part  of  body  and  head,  mag- 
nified two  diameters ;  o  is  a 
portion  of  the  worm,  natural 
size.  See  BoTHEiooBPHAma 
Lattts. 

B0THRI0CEFHAL1TS  LA- 
TUS. A  parasitic  worm  in- 
festing the  human  intestines. 
Although  classed  with  the 
tapeworms,  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  ttenia.     The  head  is  of  an  elon- 
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gated  form,  compresAcd  with  an  nnterior  ob- 
tuse prominence  into  which  the  mouth  opens. 


The  animal  has  the  power  of  elongating  and 
(K>ntracting  tlie  neck,  so  that  it  appears  somc- 
timei  short,  sometimes  long.  The  joints  or 
segments  commence  about  three  inches  from 
the  head ;  the  anterior  ones  are  nearly  square, 
but  the  remainder  are  much  elongated  trans- 
versely. Each  segment  contains  on  its  flat 
surface  two  orifices,  the  anterior  connected 
with  a  male,  the  posterior  with  a  female  organ 
of  generation.  The  parasite  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  from  six  to  twenty  feet  in  length. 

Those  who  are  affected  by  this  worm  never 
pass^the  single  segments  from  the  bowels,  but 
void  them  in  chains  of  many  links.  The  ova 
are  also  frequently  to  bo  met  with  in  the 
fiBces ;  they  are  of  an  ovoid  shape ;  the  capsule 
is  perfectly  translucent,  and  the  yolk  is  dis- 
tinguishable. The  yolk  undergoes  segmenta- 
tion, and  ultimately  develops  an  embryo  with 
six  hooks  at  tho  anterior  extremity,  cased  in  a 
mantle  studded  with  vibratory  cilia,  and  tho 
lid  of  the  capsule  then  opens  up;  and  the 
embryo  escapes.  If  they  do  not  obtain  access 
to  tho  intestines  of  an  animal  within  a  week, 
they  lose  their  ciliated  mantle  and  perish. 
Drinking-water  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  if 
not  the  only  medium  through  which  the  para- 
site gains  admissions  to  the  intestines  in  man. 
It  seems  to  be  unknown  in  England,  except 
when  imported;  but  is  common  in  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  Finland,  Poland, 
and  Switzerland, 

BOTS.  The  larvas  of  the  gad-fly.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  by  the  female  fly  on  tho  horse's 
shoulder  and  on  parts  of  the  body  within 
reach  of  the  tongue,  by  which  they  are  carried 
to  the  mouth  and  find  their  way  to  the  stomach. 
They  usually  resist  all  attempts  to  expel  them. 
The  most  promising  treatment  consists  in 
rubbing  down  in  hot  water  about  2  or  3  drms. 
each  of  aloes  and  assaf  cetida ;  and  when  the 
solution  has  cooled,  adding  to  it  1  oz.  each  of 
turpentine  and  ether.  Repeat  this  dose  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  omitting  the  aloes  if 
necpssary. 

BOT'TLES  (botlz).  See  Glass,  Infauct, 
Lactation,  Puials,  &c. 

BOTT'lISG  ^bOt'l-ing.)  See  Cobks,  Malt 
LiQVOfis,  Wine,  &c. 

BOUOIE  (boo'-zhe).  [Fr.]  S)/n.  Ce'beus, 
Cebb'olus,'  Candb'ia  pbobato"bia,*,  L.  In 
twrgery,  a  long  slender  instrument,  originally 
of  wax,'  introduced  into  the  urethra,  cesoph:i- 
gns,  or  rectum,  in  stricture  and  other  diseases 
of  those  organs. 

Prep.  1.  (Prof.  Pickel's.)  Amber  (melted), 
1  part ;  boiled  oil,  3  parts ;  mix,  cool  a  little, 
and  further  add  of  oil  of  turpentine,  1  part; 
spread  the  mixture,  at  3  successive  intervals, 

'  Properly,  li  *  little  boa^e.' 
*  Ucuce  the  name. 


upon  loose  spun-silk  cord  or  web;  dry  in  a 
heat  of  150°  Fahr.,  and  repeat  the  process 
until  the  instrument  has  acquired  the  proper 
size ;  lastly,  polish  it,  first  with  pumice-stone, 
and  afterwards  with  tripoli  and  oil.  This  is 
the  original  receipt  of  the  once  celebrated 
French  professor  Pickel,  and  is  still  generally 
used,  slightly  modified,  on  the  Continent.  At 
the  present  time,  in  Paris,  a  little  caoutchouc, 
equal  to  about  j*jjth  of  the  weight  of  the  oil 
employed,  is  generally  added.  For  the  best 
elas'tic  bougies  the  process  usually  occupies 
from  6  to  8  weeks,  to  allow  full  time  for  the 
drying  and  hardeniag  of  the  composition. 
When  the  bougie  is  required  to  bo  hollow,  a 
piece  of  polished  metallic  wire  is  introduced 
into  the  axis  of  the  silk ;  or  tin-foil  is  rolled 
round  the  wire  and  the  composition  applied  as 
before.  When  dry  and  hard  the  wire  is 
withdrawn. 

2.  (Hunter's.)  Yellow  wax,  2  parts ;  red 
lead,  3  parts  ;  olive  oil,  6  parts ;  slowly  boiled 
together  until  combination  takes  place ;  strips 
of  soft  linen  (rather  wider  at  the  ono  end  than 
the  other)  are  then  dipped  into  the  composition, 
rolled  up  firmly,  and  finished  off  on  a  polished 
slab, 

3.  (Piderit's.)  Olive  oil,  1  part;  wax,  6 
parts ;  as  before. 

4.  (Bell's.)  Lend-plaster,  11  parts ;  yellow 
wax,  4  parts;  olive  oil,  1  part. 

5.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Wax,  12  parts;  Chio 
turpentine,  4  parts  ;  red  sulphide  of  mercury, 
1  part. 

6.  CAOu'TCHOiro  bougies  :  —  In  Prance, 
where  ether  is  comparatively  inexpensive, 
these  are  made  by  applying  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  India  rubber  to  the  silk  or  foil  pre- 
pared OS  before.  In  England,  naphtha  was, 
until  recently,  employed  instead  of  'ether,' 
but  it  furnishes  a  very  inferior  product.  Now 
bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  generally  used  as  the 
solvent.  Sometimes  strips  of  India  rubber, 
previously  boiled  in  water,  or  that  have  had 
their  edges  softened  by  moistening  them  with 
a  little  ether,  or  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  are 
wound  round  the  '  wire  or  foil,'  and  kept  in 
their  place  by  a  piece  of  tape  applied  over 
them.  They  are  afterwards  carefully  smoothed 
off  and  polished. 

7.  Gutta-pee'cha  DoiroiES : — These  are 
formed  of  gutta  percha  (previously  softened  by 
immersion  in  boiling  water),  by  rolling  it  be- 
tween plates  of  polished  glass  or  marble.  When 
skilfully  prepared  from  the  best  (uncoloured) 
gutta  percha,  they  are  admirable  instruments. 
A  bougie  of  this  description,  of  moderate  size, 
and  slightly  oiled,  or  wetted  with  glycerin  or 
gum-water,  may  he  passed  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  urethra  of  a  healthy  person 
without  causing  the  slightest  pain.  Gutta- 
percha catheters  (hollow  bougies)  are  still  more 
flexible  and  easily  introduced,  and  may  remain 
in  the  urethra  for  a  long  time  without  causing 
irritation ;  an  important  advantage  in  such 
matters.    The  reader  cannot,  however,  be  too 
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careful  to  avoid  those  made  of  coloured  gutta 
percha,  which,  unfortunatel}',  rapidly  become 
very  brittle  by  age.  Those  originally  manu- 
factured in  this  material  were  coloured  black, 
and  were  constantly  brealcing  whilst  in  use — a 
disaster  from  wliioh  several  serious  and  even 
fatal  cases  ensued.  There  is  no  such  danger 
to  be  dreaded  from  those  made  of  the  un- 
coloured  material  when  of  good  quality. 

BOULKS  DE  NANCY.   See  Bams  (Martial). 

BOUILLI.  [Pr.]  A  name  frequently  applied 
by  cooks  to  dishes  of  boiled  or  stewed  meat,  as 
a  refinement  on  its  plain  English  synonymes. 
Thus,  beef  bouilli,  beef  in  bouilli,  &c.,  mean 
stewed  or  boiled  beef,  &o.  As,  however,  the 
uame  is  k  la  frauf  ais,  so  must  be  the  '  accom- 
paniments.'which  generally  consist  of  herbs  and 
vegetable  seasoning  in  greater  quantity  aud 
variety  than  is  usually  deemed  essential  for  an 
liumble  dish  of  English  boiled  or  stewed  moat. 

BOUILLON  (bool'-youy).  [Fr.]  In  coo&erj/, 
broth,  soup. 

BOUQUET'  (bo5-ka').  [Pr.]  A  nosegay.  In 
perfumer!/, -highly  scented  spirits  (esprits) 
adapted  for  the  handkerchief  are  commonly 
called  bouquets.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples : — 

Bouquet  d' Amour.  Prep.  Prom  esprits  de 
rose,  jasmin,  violette,  and  cassie  (flowers  of 
acacia  farnesiana),  of  each  2  parts ;  essences 
of  musk  and  ambergris,  of  each  1  part;  mix, 
and  filter. 

Bouquet  de  la  Eeine.  Prep.  1.  Essence  of 
bergamot,  1  dr. ;  English  oil  of  lavender,  25 
drops  ;  oil  of  cloves,  aromatic  vinegar,  and 
essence  of  rau-'k,  of  each  10  drops ;  alcohol,  1 
fl.  oz. ;  mix. 

2.  Oils  of  bergamot  and  lavender,  of  each 
30  drops ;  neroli,  15  drops ;  oils  of  verbena 
and  cloves,  of  each  5  drops ;  essences  of  mask, 
ambergris,  and  jasmin,  of  each  \  dr. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  (strongest,  scentless),  2  fl. 
oz. ;  mix.     A  much-esteemed  perfume. 

BEA'GRAS.  Tar,  black  resin,  and  the  dregs 
of  strained  resin,  melted  together. 

BRAIN  (brane).  Syn.  BeainsJ;  Cee'e- 
BRUir,  L. ;  Cerveau,  Fr. ;  Qehirn,  Hien, 
Ger.  The  soft  whitish  mass  of  nerve-matter 
contained  in  the  skulls  of  animals,  and,  in 
man,  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul  and 
the  mind. 

Brains.  (In  coolcery.)  There  appears  to  be 
scarcely  anything  which  is  at  all  eatable  that 
the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  modern  cook 
does  not  appropriate  to  his  purposes,  and 
clothe  with  delectability,  or  transform  into 
something  execrable.  We  observe  that  our 
chef  de  cuisine — no  unimportant  personage — 
has  taxed  every  viscera  and  brought  together 
every  novelty  and  dainty  to  humour  and  ex- 
cite the  appetite.  Animals  which  were  guilt- 
less of  brains  whilst  living,  are  found  by  him 
to  pissess  excellent  ones  when  dead,  from 
which  he  prepares  a  variety  of  miniature  dishes 
which  are  truly  novel  and  inviting.  Let  frugal 
housewives  for  the  future  carefully  value  their 


brains,  and  apply  them  to  useful  purposes  lu 
a  double  sense.  When  cleaned,  washed, 
blanched,  and  flavoured  with  the  necessary 
seasoning,  they  may  be  formed  into  a  variety 
of  hors-d'oeuvres  creditable  to  any  table. 
Mrs  Rundell  tells  us  that  "beat  up  with  a 
little  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  or  two 
(scalded  and  finely  chopped),  and  the  yelk  of 
an  egg,  and  fried,  they  make  excellent  cakes, 
fritters,  &c." 

BRAMAELIXIE— GENUINE  ASIATIC  STO- 
MACH BITTER  (Ch.  Rama  Ayen,  Hamburg). 
Cardamoms,  cinnamon,  cloves,  of  each  15 
grammes ;  galangal,  ginger,  zedoary,  pepper, 
of  each  30  grammes ;  wormwood  oil,  15 
drops ;  90  per  cent,  spirit,  830  grammes ;  water, 
330  grammes;  digest  and  filter.     (Hager.) 

BRAN.  Syn.  FtTE'EUR,  L.;  Bean,  Son, 
Pr. ;  KiElB,  Ger.  The  inner  husk  or  proper 
coat  of  the  cereal  grains,  sifted  from  the  flour ; 
appr.,  that  of  wheat.  '  Comp.  100  parts  of 
bian  contain  albuminoid  bodies,  13*80 ;  oil, 
5-56;  starch,  fibre,  &o.,  61-67;  ash,  6-11  j 
water,  12-85. 

Uses,  (f-e.  The  bran  of  wheat,  diffused 
through  hot  water,  is  largely  employed  by  the 
calico-printers  to  remove  the  colouring  matter 
from  those  parts  of  their  goods  which  are  not 
mordanted.  A  handful  mixed  with  a  pail  of 
warm  water  forms  an  excellent  emollient 
foot-bath.  Infused  in  hot  water  (bran-tea), 
and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  popular  demulcent, 
much  used  in  coughs  and  hoarseness,  and 
which,  taken  in  quantity,  proves  gently  laxa- 
tive. It  also  forms  an  excellent  manure,  and, 
from  containing  the  ammonioraagnesian 
phosphate,  is  especially  adapted  as  a  '  dressing' 
for  potatoes.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with 
flour,  and  made  into  bread  (bran-bread),  which 
is  eaten  by  the  poorer  orders  for  economy,  and 
by  the  higher  classes  because  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  as  being  more  whole- 
some than  white  wheaten-bread. 

Bran  Mash.  Put  half  a  peek  of  bran  or 
pollard  into  a  bucket  and  pour  on  to  it  enough 
scalding  water  to  wet  it  thoroughly  ;  stir  well 
with  a  stick  or  work  with  the  hands ;  and  let 
it  stand,  covered  up,  till  new-milk  warm.  If  a 
horse  is  not  in  work  on  Sunday,  it  is  a  good 
custom  to  give  it  on  Saturday  evening  a  bran 
mash  in  lieu  of  a  feed  of  corn.  Bran  mash  is 
cooling  and  slightly  laxative.  The  bran  should 
always  be  freshly  ground.  When  intended  to  be 
nutritive,  oats  should  be  scalded  with  the  bran, 
BRANDISH'S  ALKALINE  (Liqueur  de  po- 
tasse  des  Anglais,  Solutio  Alkalina  Anglica), 
used  in  England  to  add  to  meat  aud  vege- 
tables about  to  be  cooked,  to  help  iu  "  draw- 
ing" tea  and  coffee,  and  as  a  medicine  to  neu- 
tralise acidity  of  the  stomach  and  lubricate 
the  digestive  passages  [die  Verdanungswege 
schliipf riger  zu  machen].  Preparation :— • 
Crude  carbonate  of  potash  3  parts,  wood  ashes 
1  part,  quicklime  1  part,  warm  water  40 
parts.  Add  to  the  water  the  lime,  carbonate, 
and  ashes,  digest  one  day,  and  filter.  (Hager.) 
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BBANDRETH'S  FILLS,  much  used  as  a 
purging  pill  in  North  America,  consist  of 
gamboge,  podophyllin,  the  inspissated  juice  of 
pokeberries,  saflron  adulterated  with  turmeric, 
powdered  cloves,  and  peppermint  oil.  Gam- 
boge is  stated  to  be  present  in  Brandreth's 
pills  on  the  authority  of  two  American  drug 
gists  and  one  dealer.  The  action  of  the  pills 
does  not,  however,  correspond  with  that  in^ 
gredient,  for  in  two  persons  five  pills  produced 
no  loose  stools.    (Hager.) 

BKAN'DY.    Sun.  Spib'itub  Gal'mccs,  S, 

VI'nI   GAI'lICI  (si  ;   B.    P.),   A'qUA  Tl'lMf*, 

L. ;  Eau-db-vik,  Pr.;  Bbanntwein,  Cognao, 
Ger. ;  BEAN'DTWiNBf.  A  well-known  spiritu 
ous  liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the 
wine  of  grapes.  The  name  is  also  often, 
though  improperly,  given  to  the  spirit  distilled 
from  other  liquors,  and  particularly  from  the 
fermented  juice  of  fruits ;  but  in  this  case 
usuiiUy  with  some  qualifjing  epithet. 

When  first  distilled,  brandy,  like  other  spi 
rituous  liquors,  is  colourless  (Whiib  brandy), 
and  continues  so  if  kept  in  glass  or  stoneware ; 
but  if  stored  in  new  oak  casks,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  tint 
from  the  wood  (palb  bbandt).  The  deep 
colour  that  this  spirit  frequently  possesses 
when  it  reaches  the  consumer  is  imparted  to 
it  by  the  addition  of  a  little  burnt  sugar  (caru' 
mel).  Cateohu,  or  terra  japonica,  in  powder 
or  solution,  is  also  sometimes  added  to  give  a 
roughness  to  the  spirit.  The  original  intention 
was  merely  to  imitate  the  appearance  acquired 
by  brandy  from  great  age,  when  kept  iii  wood ; 
but  in  process  of  time  the  thing  has  come  to 
be  overdone.  The  natural  colour  which  the 
spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  however  long  it 
may  be  kept  in  it,  never  exceeds  a  light  amber 
tint,  about  equal  to  that  of  pale  Jamaica  rum. 
Nothing,  however,  will  now  please  the  public 
taste  but  a  spirit  of  lively  and  full  '  brandy- 
colour,'  as  it  is  called.  The  consequence  is 
that  more  colouring  is  commonly  added  than 
is  compatible  with  a  rich  appearance  or  a  very 
fine  flavour. 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  from  Prance,  and  are  those  of  Cognnc 
and  Arinagnac,  the  preference  being  generally 
given  to  the  former.  The  brandies  of  Ro- 
chelle  and  Bordeaux  come  next  in  quality ; 
while  those  obtained  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italy  are  very  inferior. 

The  constituents  of  pure  brandy  are  alcohol 
and  water,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
a  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  oenan- 
thic  ether,  colouring  matter,  and  tannin.  It 
is  from  the  presence  of  the  two  ethers  that  the 
spirit  derives  its  characteristic  smell  and  fla- 
vour. The  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  in 
brandy  varies  from  45  to  55  per  cent.  When 
first  imported  it  is  generally  1  or  2  over-proof, 
but  its  strength  decreases  by  age,  and  by  the 
time  it  is  taken  from  the  bonded  store  for 
sale,  it  is  seldom  stronger  than  3  or  4  under- 
proof.   Pure  brandies  of  the  best  quality,  even 
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when  new,  seldom  exceed  proof,  and  are  gene- 
rally a  little  below  it.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  they  are  but  slightly  rectified,  as  redistil- 
lation tends  to  injure  the  ethereal  oils,  upon 
which  the  flavour  of  the  brandy  depends. 

The  quality  and  flavour  of  the  brandy  im- 
ported from  France  vary,  and  often  consider- 
ably, from  that  which  is  drunk  at  the  best 
tables  on  the  Continent;  this  principally  arises 
from  it  being  prepared,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  '  made  up,'  for  the  London  market ; 
which  means  lowering  it  by  the  addition  of 
plain  spirit,  colouring,  &c.  This  is  done  to 
any  extent  desired  by  the  English  purchaser, 
and  the  quantity  and  prices  of  the  substances 
so  added  are  regularly  set  out  in  the  invoice. 
The  strength  at  which  foreign  brandy  is  sold 
in  England  varies  from  proof  to  33  under- 
proof. In  large  quantities,  and  from  bond, 
the  strength,  of  course,  depends  much  upon 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  spirit ;  a  fine  old 
brandy  being,  perhaps,  15  or  17  u  p.,  while 
one  of  the  last  year's  vintage,  of  a  commoner 
qnality,  may  be  as  strong  as  2  u.  p.,  or  even  1 
u.  p.  These  matters  are  familiar  to  every 
experienced  brandy  dealer. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  of 
brandy,  which  are  known  by  names  descriptive 
of  their  qualities,  source,  and  strengths : — 

"Eaude-vie  sup^rieure  "  is  obtained  from 
pale  white  wines  by  skilful  distillation,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  rich  and  delicate  flavour. 
It  forms  the  flnest  variety  of  Cognac  bbandt, 
both  'white'  and  'pale,'  of  the  English 
drinker,  being  seldom  artificially  coloured.  Its 
deepest  tint,  though  long  kept  in  wood,  never 
exceeds  a  pale  amber ;  and  hence,  even  when 
thus  coloured,  it  is  frequently  called  '  white 
brandy*  by  the  uninitiated. 

"  Eau-de-vie  oniinaire,"  or  common  brandy, 
is  distilled  from  inferior  or  spoilt  white  or  red 
wines ;  average  sp.  gr.  about  0'9476  (from  22 
to  27  u.  p.).  It  forms  the  '  ordinary  brandy ' 
of  the  taverns  and  hotels ;  and,  after  being 
'  made  up'  with  plain  spirit  to  1  or  2  u.  p.,  a 
very  large  portion  of  that  which  is  exported. 

Of  each  of  the  above  varieties  there  are 
numerous  degrees  of  qualities,  which  are  fur- 
ther increased  in  number  by  tlicir  admixture, 
and  by  the  addition  to  them  of  plain  spirit. 

"  Eau-de-vie  de  marc."  From  the  lees  of 
sour,  damaged,  and  inferior  red  wines,  the 
marc  or  cake  of  grapes,  &c.,  distilled  by  a 
quick  fire,  to  drive  over  as  mucli  essential  oil 
and  flavouring  matter  as  possible.  Coarse 
flavoured  and  inferior.  Used  chiefly  to  mix 
with  other  brandy,  or  to  flavour  plain  spirit. 

"  Eau-de-vie  seconds."  The  weak  spirit  that 
passes  over,  after  the  receiver  has  been 
changed.     Very  weak  and  inferior. 

"  Eau-de-vie  a  preuve  d'HoUande."  Sp.  gr; 
•941  to  942  (18  to  20  u.  p.).  The  common 
strength  at  which  brandy  is  retailed  in  France, . 
and  that  at  which  it  stands  the  '  proof  er 
'  bead.' 

"  Eau-de-vie  k  preuve  d'huile."     Sp.   grr 
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•9185  (atout  23°  BaumS,  or  14  o.  p.)s  pare, 
olive  oil  just  sinks  iu  it.  It  is  the  strongest 
brandy  kept  for  retail  sale  in  France. 

"  Eau-de-vie  forte."  Prom  common  brandy 
distilled  at  a  low  temperature.  It  answers  to 
our  spirit  of  wine.  Sp.  gr.  SZd  (38°  Baume, 
or  55°  0.  p.). 

"Esprit  de  vin"  is  brandy  or  spirit,  care- 
fully rectified  to  -861  (28°  Baum^,  or  42  o.  p., 
and  upwards). 

Pur.,  Sfc.  The  method  of  determining  the 
strength  of  brandy  is  explained  under  '  Alco- 
HOLOMETET.'  Of  the  large  quantity  of  this 
liquor  consumed  in  England,  we  can  assure 
the  reader  that  a  small  fraction  only  escapes 
adulteration.  Pure  French  brandy  is  indeed 
an  article  quite  unattainable  by  the  small  con- 
sumer. The  brandy  of  our  shops  and  taverns 
is  not  only  systematically  'lowered'  a  little 
(with  spirit  of  wine  or  British  brandy)  by  the 
wholesale  dealer,  but  it  undergoes  a  like  process, 
but  to  a  much  greater  extent,  at  the  hands  of 
the  retailer.  The  only  method  to  obtain  per- 
fectly pyre  brandy  is  either  to  take  it  direct 
from  the  bond  store,  or  to  buy  it  of  some 
known  respectable  party,  and  to  pay  a  price 
that  offers  no  inducement  to  dishonesty.  When 
this  cannot  be  done,  British  brandy  had  better 
be  at  once  purchased,  by  which  money  will  be 
saved,  and  a  more  wholesome  article  obtained. 

French  brandy,  as  already  noticed,  is  com- 
monly '  lowered'  with  water,  malt  brandy,  and 
spirit  of  wine,  by  which  its  original  flavour  is 
more  or  less  weakened  and  injured.  This 
species  of  adulteration  is  best  detected  by  the 
palate.  Another,  and  no  very  uncommon 
fraud  practised  by  the  retailers,  is  to  reduce 
their  brandy  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
As  a  natural  consequence  their  liquor  suffers 
so  greatly  in  flavour,  and  its  deficiency  in 
alcohol  becomes  so  apparent,  that  they  soon 
see  the  necessity  of  either  abandoning  the 
nefarious  practice,  or  resorting  to  others  of  a 
less  harmless  character  to  disguise  it.  The 
latter  alternative  is  commonly  adopted.  An 
excess  of  burnt  sugar  is  immediately  intro- 
duced into  the  spirit,  followed  by  sundry  por- 
tions of  cayenne  pepper,  grains  of  paradise, 
horse-radish,  acetic  ether,  &c.,  to  give  it  a 
pungency  and  '  make-believe  strength  '  that 
"  passes  muster "  with  the  petty  consumer. 
This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  gently  evapo- 
rating a  little  of  the  suspected  liquor  in  a 
spoon  or  glass  capsule,  when  the  acrid  matter, 
colouring,  and  sugar  will  be  left  behind,  and 
may  be  readily  detected  by  their  flavour, 
sweetness,  glutinosity,  &c.  A  little  perfectly 
pure  brandy  evaporated  in  a  similar  manner 
(on  a  watch-glass,  for  instance),  merely  leaves 
a  trifling  discoloration  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  Genuine  French  brandy  always  reddens 
blue  litmus  paper,  from  containing  a  little 
acetic  acid;  the  old  coloured  varieties  are  also 
blackened  by  a  solution  of  i  peraalt  of  iron. 
Another  test  for  caramel  (burnt  sugar)  is,  let 
a  small  quantity  of  the  brandy  be  well  shaken 


with  one  sixth  of  its  volume  of  white  of  egg, 
and  the  precipitate  formed  allowed  to  deposit, 
or  be  removed  by  filtration ;  the  clear  liquid 
ought  to  be  colourless.  Should  caramel  be 
present,  however,  it  will  retain  its  colour. 
Sometimes  brandy  is  contaminated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  lead  or  copper  derived 
from  the  apparatus  or  utensils  with  which  it 
has  been  prepared  or  measured.  Sugar  of 
lead  has  also  sometimes  been  used  by  the  ig- 
norant dealer  to  clarify  it.  The  presence  of 
these  highly  deleterious  substances  may  be 
detected  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1.  CoFFEB:— a,  A  small  piece  of  clean 
polished  iron  or  steel  immersed  in  the  sus- 
pected liquid  for  a  short  time  (with  agitation) 
becomes  coated  with  a  film  of  metallic  copper, 
when  that  metal  is  present.  To  facilitate  the 
precipitation  of  the  metal,  the  sample  under 
examination  may  be  slightly  acidulated  with 
a  few  drops  of  pure  acetic  acid.  Minute  traces 
of  copper  may  sometimes  be  detected  on  the 
surface  of  the  iron  with  a  lens,  which  would 
be  passed  over  unnoticed  by  the  naked  eye. 

h.  (Bottger.)  A  little  of  the  brandy  is  to 
be  agitated  with  a  few  drops  of  pure  olive  oil. 
The  latter  will  acquire  a  green  colour  if  copper 
be  present. 

2.  Lead: — a.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium  produce  a  black 
precipitate  or  discoloration  in  brandy  con- 
taining lead. — i.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda  (Glauber-salts),  or  water  soured  with 
sulphuric  acid,  produces  a  heavy  white  preci- 
pitate, which  turns  black  when  moistened 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

3.  Methylated  spirit  is  detected  by  rubbing 
a  little  of  the  suspected  brandy  ou  the  hands, 
and  then  drawing  a  long  breath  with  the  hands 
over  the  mouth.  The  peculiar  odour  of  the 
methylated  spirit,  if  present,  then  becomes 
evident.  This  is  a  test,  however,  requiring 
practice  and  experience. 

4.  To        DETEEMINB         THE         ALCOHOLIC 

Steength. — Put  100  C.C.  of  the  brandy  into 
a  small  retort,  or  into  a  flask,  with  a  lateral 
tube,  and  distil  to  dryness,  or  nearly  so,  con- 
densing the  distillate  by  means  of  a  suitable 
receiver,  and  let  the  alcohol  by  means  of  the 
processes  detailed  under  aicohometby.  The 
brandy  may  be  ronghly  tested  for  fusel  oil  by 
burning  a  little  of  it  in  a  dish,  and  depressing 
over  the  flame  a  saucer  or  other  cold  piece  of 
porcelain.  If  a  black  stain  is  left,  some  of  the 
lower  alcohols  are  very  probably  present,  and  ■ 
should  be  looked  for  by  distilling  half  a  pint 
of  the  spirit,  and  examining  the  later  or 
heavier  products.  The  vinic  alcohol  being  the 
most  volatile  comes  over  first,  the  heavier 
fusel  oil  remaining  until  the  later  stages. 

Concluding  Semarlcs.  In  the  'trade,'  the 
addition  of  water  ('liquor')  to  spirit  is  tech- 
nically called '  reducing; '  whilst  absolute  adul- 
tcrati<m  is  known  under  the  questionable  name 
'  improving.'  Both  of  these  operations  have 
now  been  so  long  practised  with  impunity  as 
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to  foTin  the  leading  qualifications  demanded 
in  a  cellarman. 

Tlie  following  f  ormnlee  for '  reducing*  brandy 
nro  those  of  two  large  wholesale  dealers,  who 
consider  themselves  much  more  honest  than 
their  brethren  in  the  same  line : 

1.  Cognac  brandy  (10  u.  p.),  20  galls.; 
Hritish  brandy  (17  u.  p.),  5  galls,  j  water,  44 
Kails.    Strength  of  mixture,  26  u.  p. 

2.  To  72  galls,  of  full-flavoured  French 
brandy  (5  u.  p.)  are  added  10  galls,  of  spirit 
of  wine  (68  o.  p.) ;  26  galls,  of  water,  and  1 
pint  of  good  colouring.  The  whole  is  then 
well  'rummaged  up,'  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
two  days,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  Strength  of 
mixture,  22  n.  p. 

A  liqueur,  sold  in  London  under  the  name 
of  "brandy  improver,"  or  "brandy  essence," 
consists  of  a  thin  sugar  syrup,  flavoured  with 
acetic  ether  and  essence  of  cayenne,  and  co- 
loured with  burnt  sugar.  It  is  said  to  heighten 
the  true  Cognac  flavour,  and  restore  lost  alco- 
holic strength. 

Brandy,  British.  Syn.  Malt  Bbandt,  &c. 
For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from 
spoiled  wine  and  the  dregs  of  wiiic,  both 
British  and  foreign,  mixed  with  beer-bottoms, 
spoiled  raisins,  and  similar  substances.  Malt 
and  molasses  spirit  were  iifterwards  employed, 
as  at  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose ;  but  it 
was  long  considered  ns  "an  unpnrdonnble  and 
wicked  misuse  of  these  articles."  Modern  ex 
perieuce,  however,  has  proved  that  pure  malt 
spirit  is,  in  this  country,  the  most  convenient, 
if  not  the  best  land,  to  form  the  basis  of  an 
imitation  brandy. 

Frep.  1.  To  12  galls,  of  malt  spirit  (finest 
and  flavourless)  at  proof,  add,  of  water,  6 
galls.  J  crude  red  tartar  or  wine-stone,  }  lb. 
(previously  dissolved  in  1  gall,  of  boiling 
w  ater ;  acetic  ether,  6  fl.  oz. ;  French  wine- 
vinegar,  2  quarts;  French  plums  (bruised),  5 
lbs. ;  sherry  wine-bottoms,  i  gall,  j  mix  in  a 
sherry  or  French-brandy  cask,  and  let  them 
stand  for  about  a  month,  frequently  'rum- 
maging up'  tlio  Hquor  with  a  stick;  next 
draw  over  15  galls,  of  the  mixture  from  a  still 
furnished  with  i\n  agitator.  Put  the  'recti- 
fied spirit '  into  a  clean,  fresh-emptied  Cognac- 
brandy  cask,  and  add  of  tincture  of  catechu,  1 
pint  J  oak  shavings,  1  lb. ;  and  spirit  colouring, 
i  pint;  agitate  occasionally  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  let  it  repose  for  a  week,  when  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  I'rod.,  15  galls,  of  bbandt,  17 
u.  p.    Age  greatly  improves  it. 

2.  Malt  spirit  (as  before),  99  galls.;  red 
tartar  (dissolved),  7  lbs. ;  acetic  ether,  i  gall. ; 
wine-vinegar,  5  galls.;  bruised  raisins  or 
French  plums,  14  lbs.;  bitter-almond  cake 
(bruised  and  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  which  must  be  used 
with  it),  i  lb. ;  water,  q.  ».;  macerate  as  before, 
and  draw  over,  with  a  quick  fire,  120  galls. 
To  the  distilled  spirit  add  a  few  lbs.  of  oak 
shavings;  2  lbs.  of  powdered  catechu  (made 
into  a  paste  with  hot  water),  and  spirit-coloui- 


ing,  q.  s. ;  and  '  finish '  as  in  the  last.  Prod., 
120  galls,  of  spirit,  fully  17  u.  p.  Equal  in 
quality  to  the  last. 

3.  Clean  spirit  (17  u.  p.),  100  galls ;  nitrous 
ether,  2  quarts ;  cassia  buds  (ground)  4  oz. ; 
bitter-almond  meal,  5oz. ;  orris-root  (sliced), 
6  oz. ;  powdered  cloves,  1  oz. ;  capsicum,  1 J  oz. ; 
good  vinegar,  8  galls.;  brandy  colouring,  8 
pints;  powdered  catechu,  2  lbs.;  full-flavoured 
.Tamaica  rum,  2  galls.  Mix  in  an  empty  Cognac 
'piece,'  and  macerate  for  a  fortnight,  with 
occasional  stirring.  I'rod.,  106  gafis.,  at  21 
or  22  u.  p. 

4.  Malt  spirit  (17  u.  p.),  100  galls. ;  catechu, 
2  lbs. ;  tincture  of  vanilla,  i  piut ;  burnt  sugar 
colouring,  1  quart ;  good  rum,  3  galls. ;  acetic 
or  nitrous  ether,  2  quarts.     Mix  as  the  last. 

5.  Clean  spirit  (17  u.  p.),  89  galls.;  high- 
flavoured  Cognac,  10  galls. ;  oil  of  cassia,  2 
dr. ;  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  3  dr. ;  powdered 
catechu,  1  lb. ;  cream  of  tartar  (dissolved), 
li  lbs. ;  Beaufoy's  concentrated  acetic  acid,  j 
gall. ;  sugar  colouring,  2  to  3  pints;  good  rum, 
1  gall.  When  the  above  mixtures  are  distilled, 
the  French  brandy,  colouring,  and  catechu, 
should  be  added  to  the  distilled  spirit. 

6.  To  plain  spirit  (coloured),  at  17  u.  p., 
add  a  little  tincture  of  catechu,  and  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  eau-de-vie  de  marc,  or  of  the  oil 
distilled  from  wine-lees,  to  flavour  it. 

Obs.  The  oil  referred  to  in  the  last  formula 
is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  lees  of 
wine,  either  dried  and  made  up  into  cakes,  or 
in  their  wet  state,  mixed  with  about  7  or  8 
times  their  weight  of  water.  This  oil  should 
be  kept  dissolved  in  alcohol,  as  it  is  otherwise 
apt  to  lose  its  flavour.  Brandy  from  any  part 
of  the  world  may  be  very  closely  imitated  by 
distilling  the  oil  from  the  lees  of  the  wines 
produced  in  that  particular  district.  Where 
black  tea  is  cheap,  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  is  very  commonly  employed  to 
impart  the  roughness  of  bi-andy  to  the  coloured 
spirit,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  little 
'  fliivouring '  greatly  improves  it.  A  really 
good  article  of  cider-spirit  thus  treated  forms 
a  passable  '  mock  brandy.'  In  conclusion,  we 
may  remark  that,  as  the  strength  and  quality 
of  ingredients  frequently  vary,  and  success 
depends  greatly  on  skill  in  manipulation, 
much  must  be  left  to  the  experience,  judg- 
ment, and  discretion  of  the  operator.  In  all 
cases  he  must  recollect  that  a  certain  degree 
of  '  age '  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a  high 
character  to  any  spirit.  Indeed,  to  age  in  the 
one  case,  and  its  absence  in  the  other,  may  be 
referred  the  reasons  why  French  brandy  and 
British  brandy,  apart  from  mere  shades  of 
flavour,  so  materially  dilfer. 

The  production  of  a  flavoured  British  spirit 
closely  resembling  French  brandy  is  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  ingenious 
chemist,  rectifier,  and  cellarman,  as  a  matter 
of  profit;  and  of  the  amateur,  as  affording  an 
interesting  field  for  useful  and  amusing  ex- 
periment. 
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Brandy,  Car'away.  A  species  of  cordial 
commonly  prepared  as  follows : — 1.  Caraway- 
seeds  (bruised),  4  oz.;  lump  sngar,  2  lbs.; 
British  brandy,  1  gall. ;  macerate  a  fortnight, 
occasionally  shaking  the  bottle. — 2.  Sugar, 
1  lb.  s  caraways  (bruised),  1  oz. ;  3  bitter 
almonds  (grated);  spirit-colouring,  1  oz. ; 
plain  spirit  or  gin  (22  u.  p.),  i  gall. ;  as 
before.     Some  persons  omit  the  colouring. 

Brandy,  Cher'ry.  Prep.  1.  Brandy  and 
cherries  (crushed),  of  each  1  gall.;  let  them 
lie  together  for  3  days,  then  express  the 
liquor,  and  add  2  lbs.  of  lump  sugar;  in  a 
week  or  two  decant  the  clear  portion  for  use. 

2.  To  the  last  add  1  quart  of  raspberry  juice, 
and  i  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water.  Both  the 
above  are  excellent. 

3.  Treacle,  1  cwt. ;  spirit  (45  u.  p.),  41  galls. ; 
bitter  almonds  (bruised),  1  lb.  (or  more  or  less 
to  taste) ;  cloves,  1  oz. ;  cassia,  2  oz. ;  mace- 
rate a  month,  frequently  stirring.  This  is  the 
article  now  commonly  vended  in  the  shops  and 
at  stalls  for  cherry  brandy. 

4.  German  cherry  juice  15  galls. ;  pure  rect. 
spirits,  20  galls. ;  syrup,  5  galls. ;  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  1  drachm. 

Obs.  Equal  part  of  fully  ripe  Morello  cher- 
ries and  black  cherries  produce  the  richest 
cordial.  Some  persons  prick  each  cherry  sepa- 
rately with  a  needle  instead  of  crushing  them ; 
in  which  case  they  retain  them  in  the  liquor, 
and  serve  up  a  few  of  them  in  each  glass. 
The  plan  named  in  the  6rst  formula  is,  how- 
ever, that  usually  adopted.  On  the  small 
scale,  the  fruit  is  commonly  bruised  between 
the  fingers.  A  portion  only  (if  any)  of  the 
stones  in  the  cherries  should  be  crushed,  to 
impart  a  nutty  flavour.     See  LlQUEtrss. 

Brandy,  Ci'der.  Prom  cider  and  perry ;  also 
from  the  marc  of  apples  and  pears  fermented. 
It  is  very  largely  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  where  it  may 
be  purchased  for  about  2s.  Id.  a  gallon.  See 
Bbitish  Brandt  (above). 

Brandy,  Dant'zic.  From  rye,  ground  with 
the  root  of  calamus  aromatious.  It  has  a 
mixed  flavour  of  orris  and  cinnamon. 

Brandy,  Gnern'sey.  Beet-root  spirit  fla- 
vonrfid. 

B.-andy,  lem'on.  Prep.  1.  Fresh  lemons 
(sliced\  1  dozen ;  brandy,  1  gall. ;  macerate  for 
a  week,  press  out  the  liquor,  and  add  of  lump 
sugar,  1  lb. 

2.  Proof  spirit,  7  galls.;  essence  of  lemon, 
3  dr. ;  sugar,  5  lbs. ;  tartaric  acid,  1  oz. ;  (dis- 
solved in)  water,  2  galls.;  turmeric  powder  or 
spirit-colouring,  a  dessert-spoonful;  as  before. 
Sometimes  milk  is  added  to  the  above,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  quart  (boiling  hot)  to  every 
gallon. 

Brandy,  Malt.    See  British  Brandt. 

Brandy,  Or'ange.  As  lemon  brandy,  but 
employing  oranges. 

Brandy,  Pale.  This  article  has  been  already 
referred  to.  (See  p.  337.)  That  of  the  gin- 
shops  and  publicans   is  generally  a  spurious 


article,  made  by  mixing  together  about  equal 
parts  of  good  brown  French  brandy,  clean 
spirit  of  wine,  and  soft  water,  and  allowing  the 
whole  to  stand  until  the  next  day  to  '  fine 
down.'  If  the  first  is  9  u.  p.,  and  the  second 
58  0.  p.,  the  product  will  be  17  u.  p.  Any 
deficiency  of  strength  is  made  up  by  adding  a 
little  more  spirit  of  wine. 

Brandy,  Fat'ent.  The  article  so  much  be- 
pufied  under  this  name,  by  certain  houses,  is 
merely  very  clean  malt-spirit  mixed  with  about 
l-7th  of  its  bulk  (or  less)  of  strong-flavoured 
Cognac,  and  a  little  colom-ing. 

Brandy,  Peach.  From  peaches,  by  fermenta- 
tion and  distillation.  Much  used  in  the  United 
States,  where  peaches  are  very  plentiful,  and 
consequently  cheap.  A  cordial  spirit  under 
the  same  name  is  prepared  as  follows : — 

1.  From  peaches,  sliced  and  steeped  in 
twice  their  weight  of  British  brandy  or  malt- 
spirit,  as  in  making  cherry  brandy. 

2.  Bitter  almonds  (bruised),  3  oz. ;  proof 
spirit  (pale),  10  galls. ;  water,  3  galls. ;  sugar, 
5  or  6  lbs. ;  orange-flower  water,  ^  a  pint ; 
macerate  for  14  days.  Add  brandy-colouring, 
if  required  darker. 

Brandy,  Bais'iu  (ra'zn).  See  Spirit 
(Raisin). 

Brandy,  EaspTjerry  (raz'-).  From  rasp- 
berries, as  directed  under  Chbret  beandt. 
Sometimes  a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves  are 
added.  The  only  addition,  however,  that 
really  improves  the  flavour  or  bouquet  is  a 
little  orange-flower  water,  a  very  little  essence 
of  vanilla,  or  a  single  drop  of  essence  of 
ambergris. 

Brandy,  White.  See  Brandt  (p.  337)  and 
Pale  beandt  (anU). 

BRASS.  Syn.  Ms,  M":b.is  metai'lum,  L.  ; 
AiEAiN,  Laiton,  Cttitee  jaune,  Fr. ;  Eez, 
MESsiifa,  Ger.j  BRa;s,  Sax.  A  well-known 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Prep.  Brass  is  now  generally  manufactured 
by  plunging  copper,  in  slips,  into  zinc  melted 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  former  metal 
rapidly  combines  with  the  fluid  mass,  and  the 
addition  is  continued  until  an  alloy  somewhat 
difficult  of  fusion  is  formed,  when  the  re- 
mainder of  the  copper  is  at  once  added.  The 
brass  thus  obtained  is  broken  into  pieces,  and 
remelted  under  charcoal,  and  a  proper  addition 
of  either  zinc  or  copper  made,  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  colour  and  quality  desired.  It  is  next 
poured  into  moulds  of  granite.  Before  being 
submitted  to  the  rolling- press  for  reduction  to 
thin  plates  it  undergoes  the  operation  of 
annealing. 

The  proportions  of  the  metals  forming  this 
alloy  are  varied  according  to  the  desired 
colour,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  The  following  formulae  are  founded 
chiefly  on  analyses  of  standard,  brasses  and 
yellow  metals,  made  expressly  for  this  work. 
Small  fractions  are  omitted ;  the  nearest  whole 
numbers  being  generally  taken : — 
a.  Fine  Brass: — 1.  Copper,  2  parts ;  zinc, 
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1  part;  either  combined,  as  explained  above, 
or  the  two  metals  separately  melted,  suddenly 
poured  together,  and  united  by  vigorous 
stirring. 

2.  Copper,  7  parts ;  zinc,  3  parts.  Bright 
yellow;  malleable. 

3.  Fine  copper,  4  parts ;  zinc,  1  part.  Deeper 
coloured  than  the  lastj  an  excellent  and  very 
useful  alloy. 

i.  Malleablb  Bbass  : — 1.  Copper,  33  parts ; 
zinc,  25  pni-ts ;  as  before. 

2.  Copper,  3  parts;  zinc,  2  parts.  Those 
alloys  lire  malleable  whilst  hot. 

I'.  Bed  Bbass.  Tliis  name  is  commonly 
applied  to  all  those  alloys  which  do  not  contain 
inoro  than  18  to  20J  of  zinc.  In  the  deeper- 
coloured  foreign  varieties  (bed  tom'bac)  the 
pcr-centiigo  of  copper  occasionally  amounts  to 
88,  90,  or  even  92^. 

d.  Yeliow  Bbass.  See  Pine  Bbass 
(above). 

c.  BPTTOK-BBASS :— 1.  Copper,  8  ports; 
zinc,  5  parts.  This  is  the  'platin'  of  the 
Birmingham  makers, 

2.  Yellow  brass,  16  parts ;  zinc,  2  parts ; 
tin,  1  part.     Paler  than  the  last. 

3.  Copper,  25  parts ;  zinc,  20  parts ;  lead,  3 
parts ;  tin,  2  parts.  ]?alo ;  used  for  common 
buttons. 

/.  B^OB  PINE  CASTINGS! — 1.  As  fine  brass, 
nccording  to  the  colour  desired.     (See  above.) 

2.  Copper,  62  parts ;  zinc,  85  parts ;  lead,  2 
parts ;  tin,  1  part. 

3.  Copper,  60  parts ;  zino,  36  parts ;  tin,  4 
parts.  Both  the  last  two  are  rather  pale  and 
brittle. 

4.  Copper,  90  parts ;  zinc,  7  parts ;  tin,  2 
parts  ;  lead,  1  part.     Rich  deep  colour. 

5.  Copper,  91  parts;  zinc,  5  parts;  tin,  3 
parts ;  lead,  1  part ;  as  the  last. 

ff.  For  Gilding; — 1.  As  fine  brass  (above). 

2,  Copper,  64  parts;  zinc,  32 parts;  lead,  3 
parts  i  tin,  1  part. 

3.  Copper,  82  parts ;  zinc,  18  parts  ;  tin,  3 
parts ;  lead,  1  part. 

A.  For  SoLDEB; — 1.  Fine  brass,  12  parts; 
zinc,  6  parts;  tin,  1  part;  melted  together. 

2.  Brass,  2  p;irts ;  zinc,  1  part ;  as  before. 

3.  Brass,  3  parts;  zinc,  1  part.  Very  strong. 
Used  for  soldering  tubes  and  other  like  pur- 
poses requiring  great  strength.  The  above 
alloys  form  the  '  habd  soldee'  of  the  braziers. 
For  certain  purposes  a  little  silver  is  added  to 
them,  when  the  compound  receives  the  name 

of  '  SILTEB-SOLr>KE.' 

».  ForTcBNiNG: — 1.  Fine  brass,  98  parts ; 
lead,  2  parts ;  melted  together. 

2.  Copper,  61  parts ;  zinc,  36  parts ;  lead,  3 
parts. 

3.  Copper,  65  parts ;  zinc,  33  parts ;  lead,  2 
parts. 

_;.  For  WiEB  : — 1.  Copper,  72  parts;  zinc, 
28  parts;  the  resulting  alloy  being  subse- 
quently properly  annealed. 

2.  Copper,  61  parts j  zinc,  34  parts;  as 
berore. 


3.  To  the  last  add  of  lead,  2  parts. 
Anal.    This   may   be   briefly    described  as 
follows : — 

a.  100  gr.  of  the  alloy  is  digested  in  nitric 
acid.  The  insoluble  portion  is  peroxide  of  tin, 
every  74  gr.  of  which,  when  washed  and  dried, 
contain  58  gr.  of  metallic  tin. 

b.  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  nitric 
solution  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  falls ; 
after  a  time  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
alcohol,  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
Every  152  gr.  of  the  residuum  represents  104 
gr.  of  metallic  lead. 

c.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  lead  is  treated  with  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  mixed 
with  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  dried,  and 
digested  in  pure  nitric  acid  until  the  sulphur 
which  separates  acquires  its  natural  full 
yellow  colour;  the  resulting  solution  is  next 
diluted  with  water,  and  rcprecipitated  with 
potassa,  the  whole  being  boiled  until  the  pre- 
cipitated oxide  of  copper  becomes  of  a  deep 
brown  or  black  ;  it  is  then  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed,  dried,  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  weighed  therein  immediately  after  it 
becomes  cold.  Every  40  gr.  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per thus  obtained  represents  32  gr.  of  pure 
copper. 

d.  The  liquid  poured  from  the  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  copper  is  boiled  for  about  a 
minute,  when  it  is  precipitated  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  sodium ;  the  whole  is  then  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  tlie  precipitated  oxide 
of  zinc  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  ignitotl.. 
Every  40  gr.  of  this  oxide  contains  32  gr.  of 
metallic  zinc. 

Concluding  Semarks.  In  the  adoption  of 
his  formula  the  operator  should  he  entirely 
led  by  the  object  he  has  in  view.  The  larger 
the  proportion  of  copper,  the  deeper  will  be 
the  colour,  and  the  greater  the  density,  and, 
within  certain  limits,  the  toughness  of  the 
alloy.  .  Zinc  lessens  the  specific  gravity  and 
colour.  Tin  gives  it  hardness  and  grain; 
whilst  lead  toughens  it,  and  renders  it  fitter 
for  turning.  These  facts  ai-e  known  to  every 
experienced  brass-founder.  See  Allots,  Cop- 
pee,  Mosaic  Gold,  Pbinoe's  Metal,  Tombac, 
&c. 

BRASS  BATH  (foe  electeo-platiwo). 
For  steel,  wrought  and  coat  iron,  and  tin; 
using  ordinary  cyanide  of  potassium.  Dissolve 
together  in  14  pints  of  distilled  or  rain  water: 
— Bisulphite  of  soda,  7  oz.;  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium (containing  75  per  cent,  of  real  cyanide), 
17  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda,  34  ox. 

To  this  solution  add  the  following,  made  up 
to  31  pints  of  water : — Acetate  of  copper,  4^ 
oz.;  neutral  protochloride  of  zinc,  3i  02. ;  the 
two  liquors  become  colourless  when  mixed. 
Ammonia  must  not  be  used  for  brass  electro- 
plating baths  for  iron,  especially  for  solutions 
worked  in  the  cold. 
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_  BRASS  BATH  (poe  ei-eoieo-platino).  For 
zinc.  Pare  or  rain  water,  4i  gallons ;  bisul- 
phite of  soda,  24J  o», ;  cyanide  of  potassium 
(containing  75  per  cent,  of  cyanide),  35  oz. 
To  this  add  the  following  solution  : — Water, 
9  pints  J  acetate  of  copper  and  protochloride 
of  zinc,  each  12i  oz. ;  liquid  ammonia,  14  oz. 

The  filtered  bath  is  colourless,  and  gives, 
under  the  action  of  the  battery,  a  brass  de- 
posit of  a  very  fine  shade,  varying  from  red  to 
green,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  copper 
or  that  of  zinc. 

BEASS'-COIOUE.  Si/n.  Beass-eigment, 
B.-BEONZE.  Frep.  1.  Grind  copper  filings,  or 
the  precipitated  powder  of  copper,  with  a  little 
red  ochre.    Red-coloured. 

2.  Gold-coloured  brass,  or  Dutch  leaf, 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Yellow  or 
gold  coloured. 

Ois.  Before  application  these  powders  are 
mixed  up  with  pale  varnish,  no  more  being 
worked  up  at  once  than  is  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use.  They  are  also  applied  by  dusting 
them  over  any  surface  previously  covered  with 
varnish  to  make  them  adhere. 

BRASS-PASTE.  Prep.  1.  Soft  soap,  2  oz.  j 
rotten-stone,  4  oz. ;  beaten  to  a  paste. 

2.  Rotten-stone  made  into  a  paste  with 
sweet  oil. 

3.  Rotten-stone,  4  oz. ;  oxalic  acid  (in  fine 
powder),!  oz.;  aweet  oil,  IJoz. ;  turpentine, 
q.  s.  to  make  a  paste. 

Ois.  The  above  are  used  to  clean  brass- 
work,  when  neither  varnished  nor  lacquered. 
The  first  and  last  are  best  applied  with  a  little 
water ;  the  second  with  a  little  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine or  sweet  oil.  Both  require  friction 
•  with  soft  leather.  See  Bbass-woek,  Pastes, 
&c. 

BRASS  PLATING.  %  simple  dipping. 
A  coloar  resembling  brass  is  given  to  small 
rticles  of  iron  or  steel  by  a  long  stirring  in  a 
^uspended  tub  containing  the  ibllowing  solu- 
^tion: — Water,  1  quart;  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  protochloride  of  tin  crystallised,  about 
l-5th  of  an  oz.  each.  The  shades  are  modified 
by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  two  'salts. 

BRASS-STAIN.  Frep.  1.  Sheet-brass  (cut 
into  small  pieces)  is  exposed  to  a  strong  heat 
for  2  or  3  days,  then  powdered,  and  again 
further  exposed  in  a  like  manner  for  several 
days ;  the  whole  is  then  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der, and  exposed,  a  third  time,  to  heat,  testing 
it  occasionally,  to  see  if  it  be  sufficiently  burnt. 
When  a  little  of  it,  fused  with  glass,  makes  the 
latter  swell  and  froth  up,  the  process  is  com- 
plete. It  imparts  to  glass  a  green  tint,  passing 
into  turquoise. 

2.  Equal  parts  of  plate-brass  and  sulphur  are 
stratified  together  in  a  crucible,  and  calcined, 
until  they  become  friable ;  the  whole  is  then 
reduced  to  powder,  and  exposed  to  heat  as 
before.  This  imparts  a  calcedony  red  or  yellow 
tinge  to  glass  by  fusion ;  the  precise  shade  of 
colour  being  modified  by  the  mode  of  using  it. 

Obs,    The  common  practice  in  the  glass. 


houses  is  to  conduct  the  calcination  by  exposing 
the  metal,  placed  on  tiles,  in  the  leer  or  anneal- 
ing arch  of  the  furnace ;  a  plan  both  convenient 
and  economical. 

BRASS'-WORK.  Articles  of  brass  and  copper, 
when  not  varnished  or  lacquered,  may  be 
cleaned  and  polished  with  sweet  oil  and 
tripoli,  rotten-stone,  or  powdered  bath-brick, 
applied  with  friction  on  fiannel,  and  '  finished 
off'  with  leather;  due  care  being  taken  to 
ensure  the  absence  of  anything  gritty,  which 
would  scratch  and  disfigure  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  A  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in 
water  gives  brass  a  fine  colour.  Vitriol  and 
spirits  of  salts  make  brass  and  copper  very 
bright,  but  the  polish  thus  obtained  soon  tar- 
nishes, and  the  articles  consequently  require 
more  frequent  cleaning.  A  strong  lye  of  roche 
alum  and  water  also  improves  the  appearance 
of  brass.  In  all  cases  where  acids  or  saline 
matter  has  been  used,  the  metal  should  be 
at  once  well  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  then 
wiped  dry,  and  finally  dry  polished  with  soft 
leather.  , 

Beass  inlaid-woek  may  be  cleaned  with 
tripoli  and  linseed  oil,  applied  by  a  rubber  of 
felt  or  leather ;  the  whole  being  afterwards 
thoroughly  rubbed  ofi',  and  then  finished 
with  clean  soft  leather.  The  ornaments  of  a 
French  clock,  and  similar  articles,  are  said  to 
be  best  cleaned  with  bread-crumb,  carefully 
rubbed,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  wood-work.  Ob- 
MOLU'  CANDLESIICE;S,  LAMPS,  and  beanches, 
may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  Lao- 
Q0EEED  and  GILDED  AETICLES  are  spoiled  by 
frequent  rubbing,  and  by  acids  and  alkaline 
leys. 

1.  A  fine  colour  may  be  given  to  BEA9S  OENA- 
MENTS,  when  not  gilt  or  lacquered,  with  a 
little  sal-ammoniac,  in  fine  powder,  moistened 
with  soft  water.  The  articles  must  be  after- 
wards rubbed  dry  with  bran  and  whiting. 
Another  plan  is  to  wash  the  brass-work  with 
a  strong  lye  of  roche  alum  (I  oz.  to  water  1 
pint),  and  after  rinsing  it  in  clean  water  and 
drying  it,  to  finish  it  off  with  fine  tripoli. 
These  processes  give  to  brass  the  brilliancy  of 
gold.    See  Beass-paste. 

2.  A  gold  varnish  for  giving  a  beautiful 
gilding  to  brass  and  bronze  objects  is  prepared 
from  16  grams  of  shellac,  4  grams  of  dragon's 
blood,  1  gram  of  turmeric-root,  and  332 
grams  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The  varnish 
is  thinly  stroked  over  the  surface  with  a 
sponge,  the  metal  being  warmed  over  a  small 
coal  fire. 

The  surface  at  first  appears  dull,  but  soon 
after  it  appears  as  if  most  beautifully  gilded. 
The  ready-prepared  spirituous  varnish  must 
be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  vessels. — Ding- 
ler's  Journal. 

BRASS'ING.  6>».  Beass-ooating.  1. 
Copper-plates  and  copper-rods  may  be  covered 
with  a  superficial  coating  of  brass  by  simply 
exposing  them,  in  a  heated  state,  to  the  fumes 
given  off  by  melted  zinc  at  a  high  temperature. 
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The  coatiil  plates  and  rods  are  rolled  into 
thin  sheets  or  drawn  into  wire.  The  spurious 
^'old  wire  of  Lyons  is  said  to  be  made  in  tliis 
way 

2.  Vessels  of  copper  may  be  coated  with 
brass,  internally,  by  filling  them  with  water 
strongly  soured  » ith  hydrochloric  acid,  adding 
some  amalgam  of  zinc  and  cream  of  tartar, 
and  theu  boiling  the  whole  for  a  short  time. 
This  plan  may  be  usefully  applied  in  certain 
cases  to  copper  boilers  in  laboratories,  and  to 
other  purposes. 

3.  By  the  electrotype  (which  tee). 
BBAUNETINCXUB— aumST  OS  BEOWN 

TINCTUKE  (Netsch,  Rauschan),  an  embroca- 
tion for  the  larynx,  is  a  mixture  of  3  parts  oil 
of  cloves  and  1  part  creosote.  (Hager.)  Ac- 
cording to  Leimbach  1  part  creosote  with  8 
parts  of  a  spirituous  tincture  of  cochineal 
perfumed  with  oil  of  cloves. 

BRAWN.  A  boar  or  its  flesh.  Whenyoung, 
the  horny  parts  feel  moderately  tender.  If 
the  rind  is  bard,  it  is  old.  (Mrs  Rundell.) 
Also  in  cookery,  the  flesh  of  the  boar,  or  of 
swine,  collared  so  us  to  squeeze  out  iis  much  of 
the  fat  as  possible,  boiled,  and  pickled. 

Brawn,  Hock.  Prep.  (Mrs  Rundell.)  Take 
the  head  and  belly-piece  of  a  young  porker, 
well  saltpetred ;  split  the  bend  and  boil  it ; 
take  out  the  bones  and  cut  it  to  pieces ;  then 
tnke  di  ox-feet,  boiled  tender,  and  cut  them  in 
thin  pieces ;  lay  them  in  the  belly-pioce  with 
the  head  cut  small;  roll  it  up  tight  with 
sheet  tin,  and  boil  it  4  or  5  hours.  When  it 
comes  out  set  it  up  on  one  end,  put  a  trencher 
on  it  (within  the  tin),  press  it  down  with  a 
heavy  weight,  and  lot  it  stand  all  night.  The 
next  morning  take  it  out  of  the  tin  and  bind 
it  with  a  fillet,  put  it  in  cold  sal  t-and- water, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use ;  it  will  keep  a  long 
time,  if  fresh  salt-and- water  arc  put  into  it 
about  once  every  four  days. 

BKAZT.  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  in 
sheep,  chiefly  affecting  young  sheep.  It  is 
most  frequent  during  winter,  and  occurs  in 
exposed  wet  localities.  The  symptoms  are 
restlessness,  thirst,  tenderness  along  the  spine 
or  belly,  and  constipation. 

Treatment.  Bleed  early,  and  give  3  oz. 
castor  oil ;  8  grains  of  calomel ;  i  oz.  of 
laudanum ;  3  oz.  treacle ;  bent  up  with  two 
eggs,  and  mixed  with  about  6  oz.  of  warm 
water ;  let  this  be  repeated  in  half  doses  every 
six  hours. 

This  should  be  combined  with  clysters  and 
hot  fomentations  to  the  belly.  If,  after  two 
days,  no  benefit  should  be  derived,  give  thrice 
daily,  6  grains  of  calomel,  20  grains  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  and  li  dram  of  laudanum, 
in  gruel.  The  animal  should  be  removed  to  a 
shed  or  sheltered  place. 

BRAZIL  NUTS,  The  particular  tree  yield- 
ing these  nuts  (the  Sartholetia  ercelaa)  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  whence  the  nuts  are  exported 
to  the  yearly  annual  amount  of  about  60,000 
tushols. 


When  the  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  sub- 
mitted to  pressure  they  yield  an  oil  in  great 
repute  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  export, 
each  pound  of  the  nuts  yielding  nine  ounces 
of  the  oil,  valued  at  two  shillings  the  pound. 
According  to  Martius,  this  oil  consists  of  71 
per  cent,  of  eldein,  and  26  per  cent,  of  stearin. 
The  finely  laminated  inner  bark  of  the 
trunks  is  also  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
especially  adapted  for  the  caulking  of  ships 
and  barges,  and  is  worth  about  eighteen 
shillings  the  cwt. 

The  following  analysis  by  Corenwindcr  gives 
the  composition  of  the  kernels  taken  from  the 
nuts  when  in  a  fresh  condition  : 

Water 8-00 

Oil 65-60 

Nitrogenous  matters  .  .  15'31 
Non-nitrogenoas  organic  matters  7°39 
Phosphoric  acid  1'33  1 

Lime,  potash,  silica,  &c.  2'35  J 
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100-00 


BEAZIL'-WOOD.  (-zele'-).  Si/n.  BbazilJ; 
Lig'kitm  dbazilien'se,  L.  J  Bois  de  Bb^sil, 
Fr.  A  dye-stufl  furnished  by  several  species 
of  trees  of  the  genus  ccesalpin'ia,  and  much 
used  in  dyeing  various  shades  of  red.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  boil  it  for  some  hours  in 
hard  spring-water,  and  to  keep  the  resulting 
decoction  lor  some  time,  or  until  it  undergoes 
a  species  of  fermentation ;  as  it  is  thus  found 
to  yield  more  permanent  and  beautiful  colours 
than  when  employed  fresh.  The  following 
are  examples  of  its  application  : — 

a.  For  Cotton  :— 

1.  The  goods  are  first  boiled  in  a  bath  of 
sumach,  next  worked  through  a  weak  mordant 
of  solution  of  tiu,  and  then  run  through  the 
Brazil  bath  lukewarm.  This  gives  a  bright 
red. 

2,  The  goods  are  alumed,  rinsed,  next  mor- 
danted with  solution  of  tin,  rinsed  again,  and 
then  tui-ned  through  the  Brazil  dye  bath. 
This  gives  a  rose  colour, 

b.  For  LiNBN  : — This,  for  the  most  part,  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  cotton. 

c.  For  Silk  :  —  The  goods,  after  being 
alumed  in  the  same  way  as  wool,  but  at  a 
lower  temperature,  are  rinsed,  and  passed 
through  the  Brazil-wood  bath  lukewarm. 

d.  For  Wool  : — The  goods  are  first  steeped 
or  boiled  in  a  weak  mordant  of  alum  and 
tartar,  for  1  hour,  and  then  allowed  to  lie  in 
the  cold  liquor  for  2  or  3  days,  with  frequent 
moving  about  ;  they  are  lastly  boiled  in  the 
Brazil-wood  bath  for  about  i  an  hour. 

Obs.  The  shades  of  colour  given  with 
Brazil-wood  may  be  modified  by  varying  the 
strength  of  the  bath,  the  mordant,  &e.  The 
addition  of  a  little  alum  turns  it  on  the  pur- 
ple. A  little  alkali  added  to  the  bath,  or 
passing  the  goods,  after  being  dyed,  through 
water  holding  a  little  alkali  in  solution,  pro- 
duces what  is  called  false  crimson.     A  deep 
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crimson  is  obtained  by  adding  a  little  logwood 
to  the  Brazil-wood  bath.  1  lb.  of  Brazil- 
wood, i  oz.  of  alum,  and  2  oz.  of  tartar,  are 
sufficient  to  dye  from  20  to  28  lbs  of  cotton, 
according  to  the  depth  of  shade  required.  See 
Dyeing,  Red  Dtes,  &c. 

BBAZrinr.  Syn.  BEEZE"iIifE,  Sapan'Ike. 
The  colouring  matter  of  Brazil-wood.  It  forms 
small  orange-coloured  needles,  soluble  in  both 
water  and  alcohol.  Alkalies  turn  it  violet ; 
acids,  yellow.  BoUy  has  shown  it  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  colouring  matter  of  Sapau- 
wood. 

BBA"ZIN&.  The  operation  of  uniting  pieces 
of  copper,  brass,  iron,  &c.,  by  means  of  hard 
solder. 

JProc.  The  edges,  after  being  filed  or  scraped 
quite  clean,  are  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
hard  solder  and  powdered  borax,  made  into  a 
paste  with  water.  The  whole  is  then  al- 
lowed to  dry,  and  is  afterwards  exposed, 
in  a  clear  fire,  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt 
the  solder.  See  AuToaBNOUS,  SoLDEBiNa, 
Solders,  &c. 

BEEAD  (bred).  Syn.  Pa'nis,  \j.;  Pain, 
Fr. ;  Beod,  Ger. ;  Brood,  Dut.;  Brod,  Dan., 
Swed. ;  Breod,  Sax.  Loaves  or  cakes  made 
from  ground  corn,  and  constituting  the  staple 
article  of  food  of  all  civilised  nations. 

This  important  article  of  food  is  made  of  the 
flour  of  different  cereal  grains,  but  only  those 
that  contain  gluten  admit  of  conversibn  into 
light  or  spongy  bread.  In  this  respect  wheat- 
flour  is  superior  to  all  others.  When  this 
fiour  is  made  into  a  paste  or  dough  with 
water,  and  the  dough,  previous  to  baking,  is 
left  for  some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
a  state  of  fermentation  comes  on,  owing  to  the 
sugiir  of  the  flour  gradually  undergoing  the 
process  of  conversion  into  alcohol,  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
during  the  fermentation  of  wine  and  beer.  In 
this  process  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  libenited,  and  the  toughness  of  the 
dough  preventing  its  escape,  the  whole  mass 
becomes  puffed  up  and  spongy,  and  a  light 
porous  paste  is  formed,  the  porosity  of  which 
is  still  further  increased  by  the  heat  of  the 
oven.  The  natural  process  of  fermenting  the 
dough  just  described  is,  however,  tedious  and 
uncertain,  whilst  the  dough  has  a  tendency  to 
run  into  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  to 
acquire  a  sour  and  disagreeable  taste,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  less  nutritious  and  less  easy  of 
digestion.  This  lias  led  to  the  use  of  a  fer- 
ment which  produces  a  similar  condition  more 
speedily,  and  with  greater  certainty.  Leaven 
or  dough  was  originally  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  bread  so  made  was  hence 
called  IBAVENED  BREAD.  At  the  present  time 
barm  or  yeast  is  almost  universally  used  for 
this  purpose.  All  that  is  essential  to  make  a 
loaf  of  bread  is  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of 
yeast  to  the  dough,  and  to  allow  it  to  remain 
for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place,  and  as  soon 


as  it  rises  or  becomes  spongy,  to  subject  it  to 
the  process  of  baking; 

In  preparing  his  dough,  the  modem  baker 
takes  a  part  of  the  water  needed  for  the  batch, 
and  having  rendered  it  tepid  or  lukewarm  (80° 
to  90°  Fahr.)  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water, 
dissolves  his  salt  in  it,  and  adds  the  yeast, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  flour.  With 
these  he  forms  a  thin  dough,  which  be  sets 
aside  in  a  moderately  warm  place  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  technically  called  the '  knead- 
ing trough,' '  prover,'  or  '  tryer,'  where  it  soon 
begins  to  ferment  and  swell  up.  This  process 
is  called  '  setting  the  sponge  ;'  and  according 
to  the  proportion  the  water  in  it  bears  to  thd 
whole  quantity  that  is  to  be  used,  it  receives 
the  name  of  '  whole,'  'half,'  or  'quarter  sponge.' 
Here  the  sponge  heaves  and  swells,  and  ulti- 
mately the  surface  bursts  and  subsides,  and  if 
not  checked  swells  again  and  again  in  a  similar 
manner  and  would  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  whole  of  the  '  saccharine  matter '  was 
destroyed,  and  the  dough  had  become  sour. 
The  baker  is  careful,  however,  to  stop  it  before 
it  has  communicated  a  sourness  to  the  mass. 
After  the  first,  or,  at  the  furthest,  after  the 
second  or  third  '  dropping  of  the  sponge,'  he 
adds  the  remaining  quantity  of  flour,  water, 
and  salt,  necessary  to  form  the  'batch,'  and 
then  kneads  the  whole  until  it  becomes  sufii- 
ciently  tough  and  elastic  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  without  adhering  to  it.  The 
'  dough '  is  now  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours, 
during  which  the  fermentation  still  goes  on. 
The  inflated  mass  is  then  again  kneaded,  cut 
into  pieces,  weighed,  and  shaped  into  loaves. 
In  an  hour  or  two  these  unbaked  loaves  swell 
up  to  nearly  double  their  former  size,  and  are 
then  placed  in  the  oven  and  baked.  During 
this  operation  they  continue  for  a  time  to  in- 
crease in  size,  in  consequence  of  the  dilation 
of  the  pent-up  gas  by  the  heat.  At  length  the 
fermentation  is  checked,  and  the  dough  be- 
comes too  solid  to  admit  of  further  altera- 
tion. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
art  of  baking.  The  operations  are  precisely 
the  same  on  both  the  small  and  the  large 
scale,  and  therefore  need  not  be  separately 
described. 

The  kneading  of  the  dough  by  hand  is  not 
only  avery  laborious  pTocess,but  it  is  unhealthy 
and  additionally  objectionable  on  account  of 
its  being  uncleanly.  Added  to  this,  the  uniform 
quality  of  the  dough  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  perform 
by  machinery  any  labour  which  absolutely 
requires  the  touch  of  the  human  hand,  bread- 
kneading  machines  have  been  introduced 
wherever  the  making  of  only  one  and  the 
same  kind  of  bread  is  required.  Amongst  the 
numerous  kinds  of  machines  devised  for  bread- 
making,  is  Clayton's.     {See  cut.) 

The  constituents  of  the  dough  are  placed 
in  the  cylinder.  A,  mounted  in  the  framework, 
b  b,  and  provided  with  hollow  axles,  o  and  d, 
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turning  in  their  bearin(;s  at  e.  The  interior 
of  the  cylinder  is  fitted  with  the  framework,/, 
which  may  be  made  to  revolve  by  the  aid  of 
the  axle«,  g  and  *.  The  two  halves  of  this 
framework  are    connected  together    by   the 


diagonal  knives  t,  i,  which,  when  the  machinery 
revolves,  work  up  the  dough;  the  trough  or 
outer  cylinder  revolves  in  the  oppiuite  direction 
to  the  revolution  of  the  framework.  The 
crank,  o,  is  connected  with  the  axle  of  the 


trough  or  outer  cylinder,  the  crank,  p,  with 
that  of  the  inner  framework  j  as  the  two 
cranks  are  turned  in  opposite  directions,  they 
impart  opposite  movements  to  trough  and 
framework.  The  revolving  of  the  machinery 
may  he  performed  by  one  man  by  the  aid  of 
one  crank,  since  the  axle,  h,  of  the  crank,  o, 
which  is  fitted  to  the  inner  frame  by  means  of 
the  hollow  axle-tree,  and  revolves  along  with 
it,  carries  a  conically  shnped  vrheel,  «i,  fitted  to 
the  wheel  k,  which,  being  connected  with  I, 
causes  the  trough  also  to  revolve ;  when  there- 
fore the  wheel  m  turns  towards  the  right,  the 
wheel  t  will  revolve  towards  the  left.  Another 
kneading  machine  is  thai  of  Mr  Stevens.  It 
is  employed  at  the  Holborn  Union,  where  more 
than  5000  Us.  of  bread  are  made  every  week 
by  one  man  and  two  boys. 

Adult.  The  adulteration  of  both  flour  and 
bread  is  carried  to  a  feai-ful  extent,  moreespe- 
ciiiUy  in  London.  The  baker's  flour  is  very 
often  mnde  of  the  worst  kinds  of  damaged 
foreign  wheat ;  and  other  cereal  grains,  and 
particularly  beans,  are  mixed  with  them  in 
grinding  them  into  flour.  In  this  capital  no 
fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  flour 
are  brought  into  the  market— fine  flour, 
seconds,  middlings,  fine  middlings,  coarse  mid- 
dlings, and  twenty-penny  flour. 

Among  the  principal  substances  which  have 
been  proved  to  have  been  used  to  adulterate 
wheat-flour  and  bread  are  the  following : — 


••Alum. 
•Ammonia  (Sesqui- 
carbonate). 
••Beans. 
•Bone  dust. 
•Chalk. 
Clay. 

Copper  (Sulphate). 
Lime        (Sulphate 
from     the     soda 
water  makers). 
•Miigne»ia  (Carbon- 
ate). 


•Plaster  of  Paris, 
•Potash    (Carbonate 
and        bicarbon- 
ate). 
••Potatoes. 
••Rice. 

••Soda       (Carbonate 
and  sesquicarbon- 
ate). 
•Starch  f  Potato). 
••Water  (in  excess). 
Zinc  (Sulphate;. 


Of  these  substances,  those  marked  thus  (•) 
are  very  frequently  used ;  and  those  marked 
thus  (••)  almost  universally  so. 

In  the  absence  of  chemical  analysis  the 
unalumed  loaf  maybe  roughly  distiuguished 
from  the  aliimed  one  by  the  following  charac- 
teristics :  it  is  neither  so  white,  so  bulky,  nor 
so  symmetrical ;  it  bites  shorter,  and  it  is  free 
from  the  sour  taste  which  accompanies  the 
presence  of  nlum.  Again,  unalumed  bread  a 
day  or  two  old  will  be  found  to  crumble  with 
great  readiness;  alumed  bread,  however  old, 
crumbles,  on  the  contrary,  with  difliculty. 

According  to  Mr  Accura,  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  alum  that  can  be  employed  with  effect 
to  produce  white,  light,  and  porous  bread, 
from  the  inferior  kinds  of  flour  commonly 
used  by  the  bakers,  is  from  3  to  4  oz,  to 
a  sack  of  flour  weighing  280  lbs.  But  Dr  P. 
Markham  states  that  the  ordinary  bread  of 
the  London  baker  is  made  of  one  sack  or  S 
bushels  of  flour;  8  oz.  of  alum;  4  lbs.  of  salt; 
j  gall,  of  yeast;  and  about  3  galls,  of  water. 
Our  own  analyses,  extending  to  many  hundred 
samples  of  London  bread,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  chemists,  show  that  even  this  larze 
quantity  of  alum  is  often  very  much  exceeded 
by  the  bakers. 

Alkaline  substances,  as  the  carbonates  nf 
ammonia,  soda,  and  potash,  are  often  employed 
to  realise  the  important  consideration  of  pro- 
ducing light  and  porous  bread  from  spoiled, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  sour  flour.  The 
fir?t  salt  becomes  temporarily  converted  into  a 
gaseous  state  during  the  operation  of  baking, 
causing  the  dough  to  swell  np  in  minnte  bub- 
bles, which  thus  render  it  light  and  porous; 
the  salt  itself  being  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
most  part,  volatilised.  Alum  is  added,  not 
only  with  a  like  intention,  but  also  to  enable 
the  dough  to  carry  more  water.  There  are 
several  instances  of  convictions  on  record  of 
millers  and  bakers  having  used  gypsum,  chalk, 
and  pipeclay  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
goods.    A  gentleman  lately  writing  from  the 
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North  of  England  says  that  he  found  in  one 
sample  of  flour  which  he  recently  examined 
upwards  of  16^  of  gypsum;  and  in  another, 
12§  of  the  same  earth. 

A  few  years  since  it  was  discovered  that 
some  of  the  bakers  in  France  and  Belgium 
added  blue  ■vitriol  to  their  dough  to  make  it 
take  more  water,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  baker  uses  alum.  1  oz.  of  this  sul- 
phate was  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
a  wineglassful  of  this  solution  added  to  the 
water  necessary  to  make  abuut  50  4-lb.  loaves. 
This  enormous  crime  was  soon  detected,  and 
deservedly  caused  the  ruin  of  its  heartless 
perpetrators. 

Mxam.  The  following  are  the  methods 
employed  for  the  discovery  of  the  principal 
sophisticants  of  bread,  and  as  the  chief  of 
these,  and  the  one  most  difficult  of  identifica- 
tion is  alum,  we  have  given  prominence  to  the 
processes  now  generally  adopted  for  the 
detection  of  this  article : — 

1.  Alum: — a.  (Eobine and  Parisot.)  About 
i  lb.  of  the  suspected  bread  (somewhat  stale  or 
dry)  is  reduced  to  crumbs,  macerated  for  2  or  3 
hours  in  cold  water,  and  then  squeezed  through 
a  clean  piece  of  white  linen.  The  liquid  is 
next  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  steam-heat, 
the  residuum  redissolved  in  a  little  hot  water, 
and  the  solution  filtered.  Liquor  of  ammonia 
or  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  n  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium  added  tothe  filtered  liquid, 
give  a  white  precipitate  when  altjm  is  present. 
When  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alum  has 
suffered  decomposition  in  the  loaf,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  following  process  is  re- 
quired:— 

I.  (M.  Kuhlman.)  4  or  5  oz.  of  bread  are 
reduced  to  ash,  which  is  powdered  and  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  about  1  oz.  of  hot  water  added. 
A  little  caustic  potassa  is  added  to  the  last 
solution  (unfiltered),  the  whole  boiled  a  few 
minutes,  and  passed  through  a  filter.  The 
filtrate  is  next  tested  with  a  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  the  whole  again  boiled  for  2  or 
3  minutes.  If  a  precipitate  forms  it  is  alu- 
mina ;  every  50  gr.  of  which  are  equivalent  to 
332  gr.  of  crystallised  alum. 

e.  The  suspected  sample  is  wetted  with  a 
weak  solution  of  logwood,  or,  preferably,  of 
cochineal.  Pure  bread  is  only  slightly  stained 
by  this  solution ;  bread  containing  alum  strikes 
a  lavender,  lilac,  or  purple  colour,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  adulterant  present.  If 
it  acquires  a  pearl-grey  or  bluish  tint,  some 
alkali  (potash,  soda,  or  ammonia)  is  present. 

d.  (J.  A.  Wanklyn.)  100  grams  of  bread 
are  incinerated  in  a  platinum  dish,  capa- 
ble of  holding  the  whole  quantity  at  once. 
The  incineration  is  managed  at  a  compara' 
tively  low  temperature,  and  takes  some  four 
or  five  hours ;  the  platinum  dish  being  heated 
by  means  of  a  large  Bunsen  burner,  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  air.  It  is  well  to  con- 
tinue the  ignition  until  the  bread-ash  is  nearly 


completely  burnt,  and  it  is  advisable  to  weigh 
the  dish  containing  the  ash.  The  weight  of  the 
ash  should  not  sensibly  exceed  2  grams.  The 
ash  having  been  obtained  is  then  moistened  with 
3  c.c.  of  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid,and  then 
some  20  to  30  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  several  times  with  boiling 
water.  In  this  manner  a  precipitate  consist- 
ing of  a  silica,  together  with  some  uuhurnt 
carbon,  is  left  on  the  filter,  whilst  the  filtrate 
contains  the  phosphates.  The  precipitate, 
which,  after  being  burnt,  consists  of  silica,  is 
weighed.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with  5  c.  c. 
of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0880),  whereby  it  is 
rendered  powerfully  alkaline  and  opaque,owing 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  phosphates.  It  is 
finally  mixed  gradually  with  some  20  c.  o.  of 
strong  acetic  acid,  and  as  the  acid  is  being 
poured  in,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  liquid 
is  alkaline  and  opaque,  until  some  5  c.  c.  of  tlie 
acid  have  been  added ;  that  when  about 
10  c.  c.  have  been  added  the  liquid  is  acid 
and  much  clearer,  and  that  at  least  10  o.  c. 
of  strong  acetic  acid  are  added  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  The 
liquid  is  then  boiled  and  filtered,  and  the  pre- 
cipitates, consisting  of  phosphates  of  alumina 
and  iron,  well-washed  with  boiling  water,  ig- 
nited and  weighed.  The  last  step  is  the  deter- 
miniition  of  the  iron  in  the  weighed  precipitate, 
and  this  is  accomplished  either  by  reduction 
and  titration  with  standard  solution  of  per- 
manganate in  the  well  known  manner,  or  else 
by  a  colour  process,  viz.,  by  trituration  with 
ferrooyanide  of  potassium.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  amount  of  iron  in  the  precipitate  of 
mixed  phosphates,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cal- 
culate it  uito  phosphate  of  iron,  and  to  sub- 
tract the  weight  of  phosphate  of  iron  from  the 
total  weight  of  the  mixed  phosphates,  and  the 
difference  is  the  phosphate  of  alum  yielded  by 
100  grams  of  the  bread.  The  following  results 
have  been  obtained  by  applying  the  above- 
described  process  to  samples  of  bread  presumed 
to  be  free  from  alum : — 

From  100  grams  of  Bread. 
Breail-aah. 

Grams. 
A  .  1-408  . 
B  .  1-378  . 
C  .  1-730  . 
D  .  1-620  . 
E 0-012 

(1)  ¥   .  1-383     .       .    0030     .       .     0-012 

(2)  F  .  1-324  .  .  0-025  .  .  0014 
The  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  con- 
tained in  every  instance  a  large  proportion  of 
iron,  but  in  some  cases  at  least  did  not  wholly 
consist  of  phosphate  of  iron.  On  deducting 
the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  iron  from  the 
total  phosphates  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  there 
remains  a  residue  of  some  five  or  six  milli- 
grams.    It  would  therefore  appear  that  un- 


Precipitate 

Silica. 

insoluble  in 

acetic  acid. 

Grama. 

Grams. 

•  ••        • 

.    0-010 

•  ••        • 

.    0-006 

0  018    . 

.    0-010 

0-032     . 

.    0014 
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ftlumod  brcnd  is  Uablo  to  contain  a  minute 
trace  of  alumina,  wbicb,  expressed  as  phos- 
phate of  alumina  (AljO,POj),  equals  five  or 
six  milligrams  per  100  grains  of  bread,  or 
O'OOS  per  cent.  If  the  alum  corresponding  to 
this  phosphate  bo  calculated,  it  will  be  seen 
that  100  griims  o{  unalumed  bread  may  appear 
to  cnntaiu  0023  grams  of  alum ;  or  expressed 
on  the  4-lb  loar,  there  may  appear  to  be  6  grams 
of  alum  in  it.  This  agrees  very  fairly  with 
Dr  Dupr^'s  observation, 

e.  (J.  C.  Thresh.)  The  author  states  that  this 
process  requires  only  a  few  hours,  and  quotes 
experiments,  showing  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  : — 

Tiike  1250  gr.  of  bread  (from  middle  of 
loaf)  or  flour,  aud  char  thoroughly  in  a  plati- 
num dish  or  on  foil  over  a  gas  lamp.  Powder 
the  char  and  mix  it  with  sufficient  pure  strong 
hydrocliloric  acid  to  make  :i  thin  cream.  Boil 
gently  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  100  c.  c.  of 
water,  and  continue  the  ebullition  a  few  mi- 
nutes longer.  Dilute  to  150  c.  c.,  stir  well, 
and  filter  off  120  c.  c.,  which  will  contain  the 
alumina  from  1000  gr.  of  the  bread  or  flour. 
To  this  filtrate  add  a  slight  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  boil  for  a  few  seconds,  Then 
let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  decant  the 
supernatant  fluid.  Add  boiling  water  to  the 
sediment,  and  again  set  aside  to  settle,  and 
decant  the  clear  fluid.  Pass  the  flviids  through 
u  small  filter  to  collect  any  panicles  of  the 
precipitate  which  may  have  been  suspended 
therein,  and  throw  the  filtrate  away.  Now 
add  to  the  partially  washed  precipitate  about 
a  gram  of  pure  caustic  potash  (or  soda),  warm, 
and  pass  the  solution  through  the  same  filter 
employed  for  the  previously  decanted  fluids. 
Wa»h  the  filter  with  hot  water,  to  which  a 
little  KHO  may  be  added,  and  proceed  to  pre- 
cipitate the  alumina  In  the  filtrate  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid  and  ex. 
cess  of  pure  acetic  acid.  Heat  the  solution 
and  precipitate  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then 
wash  the  latter  by  decantation  and  filtration. 
Finally  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  weight 
of  the  resulting  AljP04  in  grams,  multiplied 
by  400,  will  give  the  amounts  of  ammonia 
alum  in  grains  present  in  one  pomid  of  the 
bread  or  fiour. 

/.  (Jlr  Ci-ookes.)  The  bread  of  which  at 
least  500  grains  should  be  taken  is  first  to  be 
incinerated  on  •■  platinum  or  porcelain  dish, 
until  iill  volatile  organic  matter  has  been  ex- 
pelled, and  a  black  carbonaceous  ash  remains. 
The  temperature  must  not  be  raised  much  be- 
yond the  point  necessary  to  effect  this.  Pow- 
der the  coal  thus  obtained  and  add  about 
thirty  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heat  until 
vapours  begin  to.  rise ;  when  sufficiently  cool, 
add  water,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Filter 
and  evaporate  the  filtrate  until  the  fumes  of 
sulphuric  acid  begin  to  be  evolved,  when  10 
gr.  of  metallic  tin  and  an  excess  of  nitric  acid 
must  be  added,  together  with  water,  drop  by 
drop,  until  action  between  the  acid  and  metal 


commences.  When  all  the  tin  is  oxidised,  add 
water,  aud  filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  until 
fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  are  again  visible, 
when  more  water  most  be  added,  and  the 
liquid  again  filtered  if  necessary.  To  the 
clear  solution  now  add  tartaric  acid,  then  am- 
monia in  excess,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Evaporate  the  liquid  containing  the  precipitate 
suspended  to  it,  in  a  dish,  until  all  the  smell 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  has  disappeared. 
Filtei',  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  to  get 
rid  of  the  organic  matter.  Powder  the  black 
ash,  boil  it  in  moderately  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  filter,  add  a  crystal  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  boil  for  a  minute.  Now  add  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  ammonia,  and  boil  for  five 
minutes.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  any  pre- 
cipitate is  observed,  it  will  be  alumina.  From 
the  filtered  solution,  if  oxalate  of  ammonia  be 
added,  the  lime  will  be  precipitated;  and  if 
to  the  filtrate  from  this,  ammonia  and  phos- 
phate of  soda  be  added,  the  magnesia  will 
come  down. 

Dr  Dupre  is  of  opinion  that  no  baker 
should  be  fined  in  whoso  bread  the  amount  of 
alumina  found  corresponds  with  less  than  10 
grains  of  potash  alum  in  the  2-lb  loaf,  unless 
there  Is  direct  evidence  of  adulteration  by 
alum  independent  of  the  result  of  analysis. 

Mr  Crookes  says,  "  By  treatment  with  a  trace 
of  alum,  flour  with  a  doubtful  soundness  is 
endowed  with  soundness.  For  this  purpose  a 
proportion  of  alum  is  required  which  does 
not  exceed  20  grains  to  a  4-lb.  loaf. 

2.  CopPEB : — a.  Moisten  the  suspected 
bread  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  It  will  assume  a  pink- 
ish-brown colour  if  copper  be  present. 

b.  A  little  of  the  bread  may  be  steeped  in 
hot  water,  or,  better  still,  in  water  soured  with 
a  little  nitric  acid,  and  the  clear  liquor  squeezed 
or  poured  off,  and  tested  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  as  before. 

3.  Magnesia: — Bread  adulterated  with 
magnesia,  on  digestion  in  hot  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  furnishes  a  liquid  which 
gives  a  white  precipitate  when  tested  with  a 
solution  of  either  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  especially  on  boiling. 

4.  SoDA;  Potassa  : — Hot  water  after  di- 
gestion on  the  ashes  or  charcoal  turns  turmeric 
paper  brown.  The  liquid  may  be  evaporated 
to  dryness,  redissolved  in  distilled  water, 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
tested  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  If  a 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  forms,  either  at 
once  or  after  some  hours,  it  is  potash ;  other- 
wise the  alkali  present  is  soda. 

5.  Chalk,  whiting,  BtrsNT  bones,  plastee 
OF  Pabis,  and  similar  substances  are  easily 
detected  by  calcining  a  little  of  the  flour  or 
bread  in  a  clean  open  vessel,  when  the  amount 
of  ash  left  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  adul- 
teration. The  quantity  of  the  ash  left  by 
genuine  bread  or  flour  is  very  trifling  indeed, 
about  2J. 
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Microscopic  Characters  of  Bread.  When 
bread  is  placed  under  the  microscope,  starch 
cells,  broken  up  into  angular  masses,  or  greatly 
enlarged,  and  stringy  masses  of  gluten  are 
usually  visible ;  besides  these,  when  a  micro- 
scope of  high  power  is  employed,  bacteria  of 
the  rod-shaped  variety  may  frequently  he 
detected,  the  source  of  these  being,  probably, 
the  yeast.  Great  caution  and  diligent  observa- 
tion are  necessary  to  guard  against  the  falling 
into  the  serious  error  of  mistaking  the 
many  curious  forms  the  broken-up  wheat 
starch  presents  for  adulterants.  By  practice 
and  the  constant  examination  of  the  characters 
of  unadulterated  bread,  combined  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  appearance  dif- 
ferent starch  grains  present,  after  being  more 
or  less  changed  in  »hape  by  cooking,  the  micro- 
seopist  may  identify  rice-flour,  bean-flour,  and 
Indian  millet.  Barley  flour  and  potatoes, 
however,  are  very  difficult  of  detection.  There 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
■  barley-starch  granule  and  that  of  the  wheat, 
and  in  the  process  of  bread-making  the  potato 
granules  are  so  changed  as  to  confuse  all  their 
distinctive  characters.  Bone-dust  and  a  few 
other  mineral  adulterations  may  be  detected  by 
the  microscope. 

Concluding  RemarTcs.  A  number  of  pro- 
cesses are  used  by  cooks  and  confectiouers  to 
make  the  different  varieties  of  fancy  bread, 
cakes,  puddings,  &c.,  which  vary  according  to 
the  peculiar  characteristic  it  is  desired  to  com- 
municate to  them  :  but  none  of  these  articles 
properly  belong  to  the  trade  of  the  common 
baker.  Thus,  some  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastes 
are  made  to  eat  '  short,'  as  it  is  called,  or  are 
rendered  less  tenacious,  and  a.  species  of  brit- 
tleness  imparted  to  them  by  the  addition  of 
starch,  rice-flour,  or  sugar.  In  pastry  a  similar 
effect  and  peculiar  lightness  is  produced  by 
butter  or  lard,  whilst  in  some  articles  white 
of  egg,  gum  water,  isinglass,  and  other  adhe- 
sive substances,  are  added  to  produce  an  exceed- 
ingly light  and  porous  mass. 

The  chief  varieties  of  bread  at  present  in 
use  in  this  country  are  known  according  to 
their  shapes,  as — Beiokb,  Cobtie&,  Cottase, 
Batch,  Feench  eoixs,  and  Ete  beead. 
These  vary  in  their  quality,  chiefly  according 
to  the  flour  of  which  they  are  formed,  and 
their  various  flavours  depend  upon  the  heat  of 
the  oven  in  baking.  The  best  white  beead 
is  made  from  the  purest  wheat-flour;  ordinary 
WHEATEN  BBEAD,  of  flour  Containing  a  little  of 
the  finest  bran;  seconds,  from  flour  con- 
taining a  still  larger  proportion  of  bran;  and 
common  household  beead,  from  flour  pro- 
duced by  grinding  the  whole  substance  of  the 
grain,  without  any  separation  of  the  bran. 
The  last  variety  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  although  that  least 
frequently  used.  Stmnel-bbbad,  ifAUCHBT 
or  EOLL-BEBAD,  and  Feench  beead  are 
varieties  made  of  the  purest  flour,  from  the 
finest  wheat,  a  little  milk  being  usually  added 


for  rolls,  ,and  butter  and  egga  for  choicer 
purposes.  Several  other  minor  kinds  of  bread 
are  also  made,  varied  by  the  addition  of 
sundry  trifles,  as  sugar,  currants,  and  other 
palatable  ingredients.  The  Scotch  bhobt- 
BBEAD  is  made  from  a  very  thick  dough,  to 
which  butter,  sugar,  orange-peel,  and  spices 
are  added,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
maker. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  bread  from 
damaged  or  inferior  flour  a  large  quantity  of 
alum  is  employed  by  the  fraudulent  baker,  as 
aire  idy  noticed ;  but  with  the  '  best  flour '  no 
alum  is  required.  The  utmost  beauty,  spongi- 
ness,  and  sweetness  may  he  given  to  bread 
without  the  addition  of  one  particle  of  alum, 
provided  the  best  materials  alone  enter  into  its 
composition.  As  such  materials  are  seldom 
employed  by  the  bakers,  the  usual  practice  is 
to  introduce  4  or  5  oz.  of  alum  to  every  sack 
of  flour,  or  about  1  oz.  to  each  bushel;  and 
very  frequently  fully  double  this  quantity  of 
alum  is  employed.  But  even  this  enormous 
quantity  is  often  not  the  whole  of  the  alum 
present  in  common  bread ;  for  the  miller,  in 
order  to  cheat  the  baker,  puts  in  the  '  doctor,' 
in  the  shape  of  4  to  6  oz.  of  alum  to  the  sack, 
whilst  the  baker,  unconscious  of  this  victimi- 
sation, subsequently  uses  a  double  dose  of  alum 
in  order  to  cheat  his  customers.'  The  method 
of  detecting  this  pernicious  adulteration  has 
been  already  explained.  The  proper  quantity 
of  salt  is  4  lbs.,  and  never  more  than  5  lbs.,  to 
the  sack,  or  1  lb.  per  bushel.  One  sack  of  the 
best  flour,  with  4  or  5  lbs.  of  salt,  yields  about 
360  lbs.  of  good  bread ;  and  a  sack  of  seconds, 
345  to  350  lbs.  of  bread;  each  being  moderately 
baked.  If  the  loaves  are  well-baked  or  over- 
baked,  the  product  will  be  from  345  to  350  lbs. 
only;  but  if  they  are  slack-baked  or  under- 
baked, from  370  lbs.  to  385  lbs.  of  crumbling 
bread  may  be  obtained  from  1  sack  of  good 
white  flour. 

The  attention  of  chemists  has,  at  various 
times,  been  directed  in  search  of  some  metbod 
to  rectify  or  lessen  the  effects  of  bad  harvest- 
ing and  improper  storage  on  grain,  so  that  a 
damaged  or  inferior  article  might  be  rendered 
serviceable,  and  available  for  human  food. 
Prof.  E.  Davy  recommends  the  addition  of  i  oz. 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  about  every  3  lbs. 
of  sour,  melted,  heated,  and  similarly  damaged 
flour.  This  substance  materially  improves  the 
quality  of  the  bread,  "  even  when  made  from 
the  worst  new  seconds  flour ;"  whilst  it  is  said 
to  be  perfectly  harmless;  and  the  bread  so 
prepared,  for  temporary  use,  is  certainly  unob- 
jectionable. What  effects  would  arise  from 
the  daily  consumption  of  such  bread  for  seve- 
ral months  has  not  been  determined ;  but  it  is 

'  The  common  excuse  of  the  bakers  for  using  a'um  is, 
that  without  it  the  bread  ia  not  sufhciently  white  to 
please  their  customers,  and  that  the  batches  are  not 
easily  parted  Into  loaves  after  baking;  but  Liebig  has 
shown  that  clear  lime-water,  which  is  perfectly  harmless, 
will  effect  the  same  object  if  substituted  for  the  simple 
water  used  to  make  the  dough. 
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doubtful  whether  it  would  prove  salutary, 
ludeed  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  con- 
deiimiog  the  adoption  o(  such  bread  in  the 
general  diet  of  a  people  for  any  very  length- 
ened pi'i'Iod.l  Our  own  experiments  in  bread- 
making,  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
lead  us  to  prefer  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of 
soda  for  the  purpose.  Theoretically,  the  cur- 
responding  salts  of  potassa  would  be  prefer- 
able. A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  bicar- 
bonates  of  potassa  and  of  soda  will,  perhaps, 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  more  useful  than 
either  substance  used  separately. 

In  times  of  scarcity  and  famine  various 
substances,  besides  the  flour  of  the  cereals, 
have  been  made  into  bread,  or  have  been 
mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  lessen  the  qnantity 
of  the  former  required  by  the  people.  For 
this  purpose,  almost  every  amylaceous  vege- 
table at  once  plentiful  and  cheap  has,  in  its 
turn,  been  eagerly  appropriated.  Acorns, 
beech-mast,  the  leguminous  seeds,  numerous 
starchy  bulbous  roots,  and  similar  substances, 
have  been  employed,  either  in  the  form  of 
meal,  or  made  into  nn  emulsion  or  jelly,  which 
has  been  used  instead  of  water  to  form  the 
flour  of  bread-corn  into  a  dough.  At  such 
times  bran,  the  most  nutritious  and  valuable 
portion  of  the  grain,  although  usually  rejected 
as  worthless,  has  been  retained  in  the  flour, 
and  bus  even  been  added  to  it  in  excess. 
Birkenraayer,  a  brewer  of  Constance,  during  a 
period  of  scarcity,  succeeded  in  manufacturing 
bread  from  the  farinaceous  residue  of  beer 
(brewer's  grains).  10  lbs.  of  this  substance, 
rubbed  to  a  paste,  with  i  lb.  of  yeast,  5  Ibt.  of 
ordinary  meal,  and  a  handful  of  salt,  produces 
14  Ibt.  of  BLACE  BBEAS,  which  is  said  to  be 
"  both  savoury  and  nourishing."  The  nutri- 
tious quality  of  brewer's  grains  is  shown  by 
their  extensive  employment  at  the  present 
day  as  food  for  pigs  and  cattle,  and  particularly 
fur  milch  cows.  In  like  manner  Iceland,  Car- 
ragheen, and  other  mosses,  have  been  made 
into  broad,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  flour 
or  meal.  They  are  used,  in  the  first  case,  in 
the  state  of  meal,  in  the  same  way  us  flour ; 
in  the  second  case,  7  Us.  of  moss  are  directed 
to  be  boiled  in  10  or  12  galls,  of  water,  and 
the  resulting  glutinous  liquid  or  jelly  to  be 
employed  to  make  70  lbs.  of  flour  into  dough, 
which  is  then  fermented  and  baked  in  the 
usual  way.  It  is  said  that  flour  thus  produces 
fully  double  its  weight  of  good  household 
bread.  A  simpler  plan  is  to  mix  1  lb.  of  lichen 
meal  with  3  or  4  tts.  of  flour ;  the  bitterness 
of  the  lichen  having  been  first  extracted  by 
■oaking  it  in  cold  water.  Bread  so  prepared 
has  of  late  been  highly  recommended  for  the 
delicate  and  dyspeptic.  The  modern  baker  is 
in  the  habit  of  mixing  large  quantities  of 
potatoes  with  his  bread,  whenever  he  can  pur- 
chase them  at  paying  prices.  Mealy  potatoes 
are  selected,  and  are  carefully  mashed  or 
pulped,  and  the  dry  flour  is  worked  into  this 
'  See  GoiTUBi,  Maohesu,  tus. 


pulp  or  dough,  which  is  then  mixed  with  tli 
sponge  in  the  usual  manner.  For  inferior 
bread,  equal  weights  of  potato  pulp  and  dry 
flour  are  often  used.  Bread  so  prepared  eats 
'short,'  and  is  deficient  in  sponginess,  and  in 
that  fine  yellowish-white  tint  which  forms  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  pnre  wheaten  bread. 
More  recently,  rice  boiled  with  water  to  a 
jelly  has  got  into  very  extensive  use  amon;; 
the  bakers.  A  '  sponge*  is  made  with  a  por- 
i;ion  of  the  jelly  thickened  with  some  flour, 
and  the  whole  process  is  conducted  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  except  that  the  fermentation 
is  generally  more  slowly  conducted  and  allowed 
to  proceed  for  a  longer  period.  Flour  so 
treated  yields  fully  50§  more  bread  than  when 
merely  mixed  up  with  yeast  and  water.  This 
constitutes  the  process  of  Messrs  Morian, 
Martin,  and  Journet,  of  Paris,  which  wis 
tested,  a  few  years  since,  at  Marylebone  Work- 
house. The  experiment  succeeded,  but  the 
only  result  to  the  public  has  been,  that  the 
common  bakers  have  adopted  the  plan,  and 
now  very  generally  surcharge  their  bread  with 
such  an  excess  of  water  that,  in  many  cases,  it 
only  possesses  two  thirds  the  amount  of  nou- 
rishment which  it  did  before  the  publication 
of  the  system  just  referred  to.  Unfortunately, 
the  cupidity  of  dishonest  tradesmen  appears 
to  be  continually  impelling  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  exertions  of  philanthropists 
and  the  discoveries  of  science,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  profits,  regardless  alike  of  the 
quality  of  their  commodities  and  the  health  of 
their  customers.  Bread  containing  an  excess 
of  water  rapidly  becomes  sour  and  mouldy, 
and  is  apt  to  disorder  the  digestive  functions 
of  those  who  eat  it. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr  Colquhoun, 
it  appears  that  the  starch  of  flour  is  partially 
converted  into  sugar  during  the  process  of 
fermenting  and  bakitij^  the  dough,  and  thus 
contributes  to  the  sweetness  of  the  bread.  He 
proposes  to  add  to  the  flour,  arrow-root,  the 
farina  of  potatoes,  and  similar  amylaceous  sub- 
stances, made  into  a  jelly  with  hot  water,  for 
this  purpose.  Dr  Fercival  has  recommended 
the  addition  of  salep  with  the  same  inten- 
tion. 1  oz.  of  salep,  dissolved  in  1  quart  of 
water ;  2  lbs.  of  flour ;  80  grs.  of  salt ;  and  2 
oz.  of  yeast,  gave  3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  good  bread. 
The  same  weight  of  materials,  without  the 
salep,  gave  only  2|  lbs.  If  too  much  salep  is 
added,  it  gives  its  peculiar  flavour  to  the  bread. 

In  reference  to  the  above  substitutions,  and 
to  the  relative  quantity  of  bread  produced  from 
any  given  weight  of  flour,  the  reader  should 
remember  that  the  mere  increase  of  the  weight 
or  bulk  of  the  product  does  not  carry  with  it  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  flour.  These  remain 
the  same  in  all  cases ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  the  product,  in  bread,  is  greater,  will  be  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  such  bread  as  food. 
So  also  with  potatoes,  rice,  and  other  farina- 
ceous and  pulpy  substances  used  as  substitutes 
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for  wheat-flour.  Their  poverty  in  nitroge- 
nous matter,  or  flesh-formers,  is  so  great, 
that  the  greatly  increased  quantity  required 
as  food  to  support  tlie  hody,  apart  from  mere 
inconvenience,  more  than  compensates  for 
their  apparent  low  price.  Thus,  good  wheaten 
bread,  at  2d.  per  lb.,  is  more  than  twice  as 
cheap  as  potatoes  at  Id. ;  for,  assuming  2  lis. 
of  the  first  as  a  day's  food,  10  lbs.  of  the  last 
will  be  required  for  the  same  purpose;  and 
even  this  large  quantity  will  scarcely  effect 
the  desired  obj'ect.  Liebig  has  demonstrated 
that,  regard  being  had  to  the  nutritive  power 
of  wheat,  it  is,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  cheapest  article  of  food  provided 
by  nature  for  man. 

We  have  not  entered  into  particulars 
respecting  oven  management,  because,  on 
the  large  scale,  it  is  thoroughly  understood 
by  every  practical  baker.  For  the  in- 
struction of  the  busy  housewife,  however, 
we  may  state  that  the  oven  should  always 
be  sufficiently  heated  before  the  bread  is  put 
into  it,  in  order  that  the  gas  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  '  sponge'  may  be  expanded  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible  by  the  heat,  and  the  resulting 
light  mass  quiclcly  rendered  sufiiciently  solid 
to  prevent  its  subsequent  collapse.  The  heat 
should  also  be  maintained  at  nearly  the  same 
temperature  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
bread  is  submitted  to  its  action.  In  general, 
with  ordinary  kitchen  ovens  properly  heated, 
30  minutes'  baking  is  sufficient  for  one-pound 
loaves  and  cakes  j  and  15  minutes  in  addition 
for  every  pound  after  the  first  for  larger  ones. 
Thus,  a  1  lb.  loaf  requires  i  hour ;  3,2  lb.  loaf 
f  hour ;  and  a  4  U).  loaf,  IJ  hour. 

It  is  the  common  ambition  of  the  English 
baker  to  give  that  peculiar  tint  to  the  crust 
of  his  bread  in  the  process  of  baking  which 
is  so  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs,  and  so 
successfully  produced  by  the  Viennese  and 
Parisians.  It  has  been  long  known  at  Vienna 
that  if  the  hearth  of  an  oven  be  cleaned  with 
a  moistened  wisp  of  straw,  the  crust  of 
bread  baked  in  it  immediately  afterwards 
presents  a  beautiful  yellow  tint.  It  was 
thence  inferred  that  this  peculiarity  depends 
on  the  vapour,  which  being  condensed  on  the 
roof  of  the  oven,  falls  back  on  the  bread.  At 
Paris,  in  order  to  secure  with  certainty  so 
desirable  an  appearance,  the  hearth  of  the 
oven  is  generally  laid  so  as  to  form  an  inclined 
plane,  with  a  rise  of  about  11  inches  in  3  feet ; 
and  the  arched  roof  is  built  lower  at  the 
end  nearest  the  door,  as  compared  with  the 
further  extremity.  When  the  oven  is  charged 
the  entrance  is  closed  with  a  wet  bundle  of 
straw.  By  this  arrangement  the  steam  is 
driven  down  on  the  bread,  and  a  golden- 
vellow  crust  is  given  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
previously  covered  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Pure  wheaten  bread  is  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some articles  of  food,  and  has  been  justly 
termed  the  '  staff  of  life,'  and  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  it  should  be  taken  at  every  meal. 


iVew  and  Stale  Bread. — As  has  been  just 
stated,  bread  which  has  been  kept  for  24 
hours  after  baking  is  more  digestible,  and 
therefore  preferable  to  that  which  has  been 
newly  baked.  This  latter  exhibits  a  well- 
known  elastic  appearance,  and  possesses  a 
certain  degree  of  moisture  which  renders  its 
taste  more  agreeable  to  most  persons  than 
bread  which  has  been  kept  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  has  become  firmer  and  drier  in  appear- 
ance, and  which  is  commonly  termed  stale.  It 
is  very  generally  supposed  that  this  change  in 
properties  in  bread  which  has  been  kept  for  a 
few  days,  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  water. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  crum 
of  newly  baked  bread  when  cold  contains  about 
45  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that  of  stale  bread 
contains  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion. 

The  difference  in  properties  between  the  two 
is  due  simply  to  difference  in  molecular  ar- 
rangement. Boussingault  found  that  a  loaf 
which  had  been  kept  for  six  days,  though  it 
had  become  very  stale,  had  not  lost  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  its  weight  when  new.  The  same 
loaf  was  then  placed  in  the  oven  for  an  hour, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  had  acquired 
all  the  properties  and  appearance  of  new 
bread,  although  during  the  second  baking  it 
lost  3i  per  cent,  of  water.  In  another  experi- 
ment a  portion  of  bread  was  allowed  to  become 
stale  when  enclosed  in  a  tight  case,  to  prevent 
loss  of  water  by  evaporation  i  it  was  then 
heated,  and  was  thus  restored  to  the  condition 
of  new  bread;  these  effects  were  produced 
alternately,  many  times  in  succession,  upon  the 
same  piece  of  bread ;  a  heat  of  about  131°  F. 
was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  convert  stale  into 
new  bread.  Every  person  who  has  seen  a  thick 
slice  of  stale  bread  toasted  may  have  satisfied 
himself  that  the  crum  has  during  this  opera- 
tion been  converted  into  the  same  condition  as. 
that  of  new  bread. 

Fungi.  When  bread  has  been  kept  a  few 
days  and  has  become  stale,  certain  species  of 
fungi  show  themselves  in  it:  these  are  the 
penicillium  glaucum,  which  is  the  green  mould 
of  cheese ;  the  fermentwni  cerivisicB  or  yeast 
fungus ;  the  oidium  auriantiacum  or  orange- 
red  mould;  the puocinia graminis  and  others. 
Excess  of  salt  added  to  the  bread  prevents  the 
development  of  these  fungi. 

Diseases  arising  from  the  emfloyment  of 
unsound  Flour  aiid  Bread. — The  flour  may  be 
ergotised  or  grown,  and  fermenting  from  the 
presence  of  fungi.  All  the  poisonous  symptoms 
of  ergot  are  induced  from  continuously  par- 
taking of  bread  made  with  ergotised  flour. 
Dry  gangrene  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  forms 
of  poisoning  caused  by  partaking  of  ergotised 
bread.  Severe  intestinal  derangement  is  an 
accompaniment  of  the  u  ilder  forms  of  poison- 
ing. Ergot  is  more  frequently  present  in  rye 
flour  than  in  wheat.  Fermenting  bread  is  a 
fertile  source  of  dyspepsia,  whilst  acid  bread 
causes  diarrhoea.  This  latter  malady  is  also 
caused  by  the  presence  in  bread  of  the  oidium 
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aarantiacum.  Professors  Varnell  and  Ta^on 
stnte  thnt  mouldy  oats,  the  mould  being 
caused  by  n  fungus  (the  atpergillut),  have 
given  rise  to  paralytic  symptoms  in  horses,  so 
that  the  presence  of  these  fungi  in  oats  used 
for  making  bread  should  always  be  regarded 
with  considerable  caution. 

It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the 
ncarns  so  common  in  flour  has  had  any  inju- 
rious effect  when  eaten.  When  well  fermented 
and  baked  bread  is  very  easy  of  digestion.  It 
should  never  he  eaten  until  it  has  stood  at 
Icnst  24  hours  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
oven.  When  newer,  bread  is  apt  to  disagree 
with  the  stomach,  frequently  producing  indi- 
gestion, biliousness,  diarrhcoa,  dyspepsia,  and 
other  like  ailments.  Bread  prepared  from 
meal  containing  the  whole  of  the  bran  is  the 
most  nutritious  and  digestible,  and  should 
alone  be  given  to  children  and  growing  per- 
sons, and  eaten  by  the  dyspeptic  and  delicate. 
Youricf  infants  should  never  be  fed  upon 
bread.  See  ALEUBOiitETEB,  Alum,  Floub, 
Wheat,  Ac. 

Bread,  A8rated.  The  best  description  of 
unfermented  bread  is  that  raanufiictured  by 
the  process  of  Dr  Dacglish,  The  method  of 
manufacture  has  this  advantage ; — During  the 
whole  of  the  operation  neither  the  flour  nor 
the  dough  comes  into  contact  with  the  flesh  of 
the  workman.  For  a  full  description  of  the 
method  of  jireparing  this  article,  see  Watts' 
'  Die.  of    Chemistry.'     See  Bread,  Uneee- 

UENTED. 

Bread,  American.  From  American  barreled 
flour.  "  14  Ibt,  of  American  flour  will  make 
21i  lbs.  of  bread  j  whereas  the  best  sort  of 
English  flour  produces  only  18i  lbs.  of  bread." 
(Mrs  Uundell.)  This  arises  from  the  superior 
quality  of  the  wheat  used  in  its  production ; 
and  also  from  its  being  kiln-dried  before 
grinding,  by  which  much  water  is  driven  oif. 

Bread,  Bee.  The  matter  collected  by  bees 
to  form  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  It  resembles 
a  mixture  of  resin  and  wax.  Its  fumes  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  anti-asthmatic. 

Bread,  Bran.  1.  From  the  whole  meal,  with- 
out sifting  out  any  of  the  bran. 

2.  By  adding  about  3  oz.  of  bran  to  every  lb. 
of  ordinary  flour. 

Bread,  Cassava,  is  made  from  the  root  of 
the  manikot,  by  first  expressing  the  juice, 
then  grinding  the  residue  into  a  coarse  meal, 
and  bakin?  it  in  the  form  of  cakes  upon  thin 
iron  plates.  When  steeped  in  oil,  and 
flavoured  with  cayenne,  and  slightly  broiled 
upon  a  gridiron,  it  is  not  unpalatable. 

Bread,  Dztemporaneons.  See  Bbead,  Uneeb- 

MENTBD. 

Bread,  French.  Prep.  1.  From  fine  flour,  as 
the  best  white  bread.  For  the  better  kinds. 
Olid  fur  those  intended  for  rolls  and  small  fancy 
bread,  the  sponge  aud  dough  is  commonly 
wetted  with  milk  and  water,  and,  occasionally, 
a  very  little  butter  is  added.  "  When  the  rolls 
or  small  fancy  loaves  have  lain  in  a  quick  oven 


about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  turn  them  on  the 
other  side  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer.  Then  take  them  out  and  chip  them 
with  a  knife,  which  will  make  them  look 
spongy,  and  of  a  fine  yellow ;  whereas  rasping 
takes  nff  this  fine  colour,  and  renders  their  look 
less  inviting." 

2.  French  Soup-bbead.  From  fine  flour, 
but  employing  fully  double  the  usual  quantity 
of  salt.  It  is  baked  in  thin  loaves,  so  as  to  be 
nearly  all  crust,  by  which  means  it  becomes 
more  soluble  in  hot  soup. 

Bread,  Hick's  Fat'ent.  This  is  ordinury 
bread  baked  in  an  oven  so  arranged  that  the 
vapours  arising  during  the  process  are  con- 
densed in  a  suitable  receiver.  The  condensed 
liquor  is  a  crude,  weak  spirit,  produced  during 
the  fermentation  of  the  dough,  and  possesses 
little  commercial  value  ;  indeed,  insufficient  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  attending  its  collection. 
Besides  which,  the  bread  prepared  undiT  this 
patent  was  rejected  by  the  vulgar,  who  flocked 
to  the  shops  of  the  neighbouring  bokers,  who 
professed  to  sell  their  bread  with  "  the  giu 
in  it." 

Bread,  Household.  This  name  is  commonly 
given  to  bread  made  with  flour  from  which 
only  the  coarser  portion  of  the  bran  bus  been 
removed  j  and  to  bread  prepared  from  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  potatoes.  The  following 
are  examples : — 

1.  (Rev.  Mr  Haggett.)  Remove  the  f\:\'ke- 
bran  from  flour,  14  lbs.;  boil  the  bran  in 
I  gall,  of  water  until  reduced  to  7  pints ; 
strain,  cool,  and  knead  in  the  flour,  adding  salt 
and  yeast  as  for  other  bread.  Very  whole- 
some. 

2.  Flour,  7  lbs. ;  mealy  potatoes  (well  mash- 
ed), 3  lbs. ;  lis  before.  Objectionable  for  the 
reasons  already  given. 

Bread,  Leav'ened.  (lev'-).  Using  leaven  in- 
stead of  yeast,  and  in  the  same  way.  About 
1  Ih.  to  each  bushel  of  flour  is  usually  suffi- 
cient. The  more  leaven  used,  the  lighter  the 
bread  made  with  it  will  be ;  and  the  fresher 
and  sweeter  the  lenven,  the  less  sour  will  it 
taste.  Leaven,  except  among  the  Jews  and 
sailors,  is  now  superseded  by  yeast. 

Bread,  London  White.  The  common 
proportions  of  the  London  bakers  are — Flour, 
I  sack;  common  salt,  4^  lbs.;  alum,  6  oz. ; 
yeast,  4  pints;  warm  water  for  the  sponge 
(about),  3  galls.  The  process  has  been  already 
noticed. 

Bread,  Paris  White.  The  following  has  been 
handed  to  us  as  the  plan  commonly  adopted  by 
the  Paris  bakers  for  their  best  white  bread : — 
On  80  lbs.  of  the  dough  (before  the  yeast  was 
added)  from  yesterday's  baking,  as  much 
lukewarm  water  is  poured  as  will  he  required 
to  make  320  lbs.  of  flour  into  a  rather  thin 
dough ;  as  soon  as  this  has  risen,  80  lbs.  are 
taken  out  and  reserved  in  a  warm  place  as 
leaven  for  th§  next  day's  baking;  1  lb.  of  dry 
yeast,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  is  then  added 
to  the  remaining  portion,  and  the  whole  lightly 
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kneaded ;  as  soon  as  it  has  sufficiently  risen, 
it  is  made  into  loaves,  and  shortly  afterwards 
baked;  the  loaves  being  placed  in  the  oven 
without  touching  each  other,  so  that  they  may 
become  crusty  all  round. 

Bread,  TTnfermented.  Syn.  Extemfobane- 
oua  BREAD.  Frep.  1.  From  Jones's  patent 
flour.  Very  wholesome  and  excellent ;  indeed, 
when  skilfully  made  and  baked,  almost  equal 
to  French  bread. 

2.  From  Sewell's  patent  flour.  Slightly  in- 
ferior to  the  last. 

3.  To  each  lb.  of  flour  add,  separately,  IJ 
dr.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  1  dr.  of  tar- 
taric acid  (both  perfectly  dry,  and  in  very  fine 
powder) ;  rub  them  well  together  with  the 
hands  until  thoroughly  incorporated ;  then 
form  the  whole  into  a  dough  with  water,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  at  once  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  About  8  or  9  oz.  of  water  are  required 
for  every  lb.  of  flour.  Answers  well  when  ex- 
pertly managed. 

4.  Flour,  1  lb. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  dr.  j 
mix ;  make  a  dough  with  water,  q.  s.,  to  which 
1  dr.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (commercial)  has 
been  added,  and  further  proceed  as  before. 

5.  "Whiting's  Patent  bbead  : — This  closely 
resembles  the  last.  The  proportions  are — 
Flour,  7  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  soda  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  of  each  1  oz. ;  water,  2f  piuts. 
This  method  was  suggested  by  Dr  Henry  in 
1797,  and  was  patented  by  Dr  Whiting  in 
1836.  If  the  proportions  be  not  observed,  or 
the  mixture  he  not  perfect,  the  quality  of  the 
bread  suffers.  The  action  of  the  acid  on  the 
soda  forms  common  salt  in  the  loaf, 

6.  Ammoni'acal  bbead  : — Carbonate  of 
ammonia,  f  to  1  oz. ;  cold  water,  q.  s. ;  dis- 
solve, add  of  flour,  7  lbs. ;  and  make  a  dough, 
which  must  be  formed  into  loaves  and  baked 
immediately,  as  before. —  Ohs.  To  ensure  suc- 
cess the  carbonate  should  be  recent,  and  free 
from  bicarbonate,  the  presence  of  which  is 
known  by  its  being  white  and  powdery,  and 
of  inferior  pungency.  If  any  of  the  last  salt 
be  present,  the  bread  will  liave  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  a  slightly  alkaline  or  urinous 
flavour.  The  process  answers  best  for  small 
loaves,  cakes,  and  fancy  bread.  By  employing 
pure  carbonate  of  ammonia  instead  of  the 
commercial  sesquicarbonate,  the  process  suc- 
ceeds admirably,  and  the  resulting  bread  is 
most  wholesome.  A  late  writer  recoinmends 
the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  but  evi- 
dently does  so  in  ignorance,  as  in  practice  it  is 
inapplicable,  as  the  author  verified  by  nu- 
merous carefully  conducted  experiments. 

7.  It  has  been  at  various  times  proposed  to 
knead  the  dough  with  water  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  on  which  Dr  Ure  observes 
that  "  the  resulting  bread  will  be  somewhat 
spongy."  He  states  that  he  endeavoured  to 
make  bread  in  tliis  way,  but  never  could  suc- 
ceed in  producing  a  light  spongy  loaf  Tlie 
quantity  of  gas  in  the  water  is  much  too 
trifling  for  the  purpose,  and  the  greater  part 


of  it  escapes  in  the  process  of  making  the 
dough,  even  though  all  the  materials  be  well 
cooled,  and  the  operation  conducted  in  a  cold 
place.  The  only  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty 
is  to  conduct  the  kneading  in  a  trough 
under  considerable  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
at  a  very  low  temperature,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, as  is  done  by  Dr  Dauglish,  whose 
method  is  now  protected  by  letters  patent. 
This  method  is  not,  however,  adapted  either 
to  domestic  use  or  the  small  scale.' 

Obs.  Unfermenteil  bread  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  being  more  wholesome,  and 
generally  better  adapted  to  bilious  and  dys- 
peptic patients,  than  fermented  bread.  It 
mast,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  unfer- 
mented  bread  commonly  met  with  has  a  slight 
'  raw-grain '  taste,  which  is  very  disagreeable 
to  some  persons.  But  this  taste  is  not  neces- 
sarily present,  being  chiefly  dependent  on  bad 
manipulation,  the  use  of  inferior  flour,  and  in- 
sufficient baking.  The  process  of  fermenta- 
tion doubtless  modifies  the  condition  of  the 
starch  and  gluten  of  the  dough,  and  renders 
them  easier  of  digestion.  This  species  of 
bread  is  sadly  adulterated  with  a  variety  of 
indescribable  messes.  See  Biscuits,  Bbead 
(ante),  PiouE,  Ginoeebeead,  &c. 

Bread  Fruit  (Artocarpus  incisa,  nat.  order 
Graminacese),  The  tree  yielding  the  bread- 
fruit is  a  native  of  Central  America,  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  principally  com- 
posed of  starch,  sugar,  and  water,  every  100 
parts  containing  80  of  water.  The  fruit  is 
gathered  when  the  starch  is  in  a  mealy  con- 
dition ;  it  is  then  peeled,  wrapped  in  leaves, 
and  baked  by  placing  it  between  hot  stones. 
It  then  has  the  taste  of  sweetbread. 

The  natives  of  the  countries  where  this 
fruit  is  found  practise  a  method  for  preserving 
it,  which  consists  in  allowing  the  nitrogenous 
parts  of  the  fruit  to  putrefy  in  water-tight 
pits.  They  thus  obtain  a  mass  resembling 
soft  cheese  in  consistence,  and  this,  when 
required  to  be  eaten,  is  baked  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fresh  fruit. 

BREAK'FAST  (brek'-).  Sz/n.  Jentao0LUM 
L. ;  DfiJEtoEB,  DejeOne,  Fr. ;  FanHSTuoK, 
Ger.  The  first  meal  of  the  day ;  or  the  food 
served  at  it. 

The  morning  meal — the  'early  bit'  of  the 
Germans — is  perhaps  the  most  important  one 
of  the  day.  According  to  Erasmus  Wilson, 
it  is  usually  "  taken  at  eight  or  nine."  The 
proper  time  for  the  purpose  must,  however, 
depend  upon  that  at  which  the  party  rises. 
About  an  hour,  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  after 
leaving  the  bed,  will  generally  be  found  the 
most  appropriate  time  for  breakfast,  and 
appears  to  be  the  one  pointed  out  by  nature, 
and  the  most  conducive  to  health.  By  that 
time  the  powers  of  the  system  have  fully  re- 
covered from  the  inactivity  of  sleep,  and  the 

1  For  a  full  description  ot  Dauglish'a  process,  see 
Wattg' '  Die.  of  Chemistry.' 
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functions  of  the  itoitiacli  and  other  viscera 
Imvi'  again  como  into  full  play.  The  appetite 
is  excited  and  seeks  appeasing,  and  both 
instinct  and  renson  direct  ns  to  the  social 
board.  If  abstinence  be  now  prolonged,  the 
pliysical  and  mental  energies,  unsupported  by 
the  supply  of  food  which  indirectly  gives 
I  hem  hirtii,  griidually  lessen,  and  incipient  ex- 
haustion ensues.  The  fluids  of  the  stomach 
and  the  smaller  intestines  begin  to  act  upon 
tho  coats  of  those  viscera  instead  of  on  the 
food,  and  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  hunger  or  a 
loss  of  appetite  comes  on,  with  all  its  depress- 
ing consequences.  When  breakfast  cannot  be 
taken  within  a  reasonable  period  after  rising, 
the  gap  should  be  filled  up  by  chewing  a  crust, 
a  biscuit,  or  the  like.  A  raw  egg  or  two, 
sucked  from  the  shell,  or  broken  into  a  tea- 
cup and  drank,  will  be  found  most  valuable 
lor  this  purpose.  Raw  milk,  cheese,  salted 
food,  and  other  indigestible  matter,  should  be 
particularly  avoided  at  this  early  period  of  the 
day. 

Tho  articles  of  food  to  he  chosen  for  the 
breakfast-tnble  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
state  of  the  health,  the  occupations,  &c.,  of 
those  assembled  round  it.  Coffee  appears  to 
be,  by  common  consent,  the  favourite  beverage. 
For  the  delicate,  the  bilious,  and  the  young, 
it  should  neither  be  taken  too  strong,  nor 
very  weak,  and  should  be  softened  down  with 
milk  or  cream,  and  well  sweetened  with  sugar. 
Teo  is  more  apt  to  affect  the  nerves  and 
stomach  than  pure  unchicoried  coffee.  Green 
tea,  taken  thus  early  in  the  day,  often  acts  as 
an  absolute  poison,  though  a  slow  one.  We 
have  seen  severe  fits  of  vomiting  and  exhaus- 
tion follow  it<  use. 

The  solid  food  for  breakfast  should  be  easy 
of  digestion,  and  nutritious.  Femiiles,  chil- 
dren, and  persons  leading  a  sedentary  life, 
should  contiuo  themselves  to  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  good  meal-bread  with  only  a  moderate 
quimtity  of  butter,  to  which  an  egg,  or  a 
small  rasher  of  mild  bacon,  may  be  advan- 
tageously added.  For  very  young  children 
there  is  no  better  breakfast,  whore  it  agrees 
with  them,  than  scalding- hot  new-milk  poured 
on  sliced  bread,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  bread 
and  butter  to  eat  with  it.  Parties  engaged  in 
active  occupations  may  extend  their  exploits 
somewhat  fnrtlier,  and  add  to  this  bill  of  fare 
a  little  ham  or  cold  meat.  When  an  undue 
time  will  elapse  before  the  luncheon  or  dinner, 
and  particularly  during  the  colder  season  of 
the  year,  the  broiled  leg  of  a  fowl,  an  under- 
diea^ed  mutton  chop,  or  a  little  tender  beef- 
steak, will  he  found,  by  the  parties  last  re- 
ferred to,  most  useful;  nay,  in  many  cases, 
invaluable.  But  excess  must  be  particularly 
avoided.  The  object  is  to  take  enough  food 
to  maintain  the  system  in  full  energy  and 
vigour,  and  particularly  to  avoid  offending 
the  stomach  by  overloading  itj  a  misfortune 
easily  effected  at  the  breakfast  table.  Old 
commercial  travellers — men  "Ise  in  the  mvs- 


teriis  of  Ife  and  its  enjoyments — aic  scrupu- 
lously larcful  to  make  a  good,  but  not  n 
heavy  breakfast,  before  commencing  the 
arduous  duties  of  the  day.  See  D#JECsrEB, 
Meals,  &c. 

BreE^fost  Pow'der.  Syn.  Ryk'-cofiee, 
DiiLEN'ros's  c,  Hunt's  Econom'icai.  break- 
past  POWDEB,  &c.  Rye,  roasted  along  with 
a  little  fat,  after  the  manner  of  coffee.  It 
was  once  sold  at  2*.  6d.  the  lb.,  and  was  for- 
merly extensively  used  as  a  substitute  for 
foreign  coffee,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est and  best.  Since  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
coffee  it  has  nearly  fallen  into  disuse,  unless  it 
be  by  the  grocers  to  adulterate  that  article. 

BEEAST  (Sore).     See  Nipples. 

Breast  Fang.  St/n.  AvoWA  fectobis. 
Symptoms. — A  sudden  pain  occurring  in  the 
parts  covered  by  the  breast-bone  and  the 
throat,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  suffoca- 
tion, and  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
death.  The  pain  sometimes  extends  down  the 
arms  and  through  the  back.  Summon  a 
medical  man  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time.  Pending  his  speedy  arrival  give  a 
drachm  of  ether  with  one  third  of  a  grain  of 
acetate  of  morphia.  Apply  hot  applications 
to  the  chest  and  stomach ;  likewise  friction  to 
the  chest,  back,  and  sides  with  spirits.  If 
the  relief  be  only  partial,  the  dose  of  ett'er 
may  be  repeated  after  twenty  minutes. 

BREATH  (Fetid).  Scarcely  anything  is 
more  disagreeable  or  disgusting  than  a  stink- 
ing breath.  Various  means  have  been  proposed 
to  remove  this  annoyance,  depending  princi- 
pally on  the  administration  of  aromatics, 
which  by  their  odour  smother  it  for  a  time ; 
but  these  require  continual  repetition,  and  are 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion. The  real  cause  of  stinking  breath  may 
generally  be  traced  to  a  diseased  stomach,  or 
to  decayed  teeth.  When  the  former  is  the 
case,  mild  aperients  should  he  administered ; 
and  if  these  do  not  succeed,  an  emetic  may 
be  given,  followed  by  an  occasional  dose  of 
tho  Abernethy-medicines.  When  rotten  teeth 
arc  the  cause,  they  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  then  'stopped;'  or  if  this  i< 
impracticable,  they  should  be  removed.  When 
this  is  impossible  or  inconvenient,  the  evil 
may  t\sually  be  lessened  by  keeping  them 
scrupulously  clean.  Dirty  teeth  also  often 
cause  the  hieath  to  smell;  and  hence  the  use 
ol'  the  tooth-brush  should  be  a  daily  habit. 
Occasionally  rinsing  out  the  mouth  with  a 
little  clean  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  of  chloride  of 
soda,  has  been  added,  is  often  an  effective 
method.  Mouth-washes  of  Condy's  fluid,  and 
also  of  carbolic  acid,  both  very  greatly  diluted, 
form  useful  remedies;  as  do  also  chlorate  of 
potash  and  tannic  acid  in  the  form  of  mouth- 
washes. As  a  tooth-powder,  fresh-burnt  char- 
coal, and  particularly  areca-nut  charcoal,  is 
without  comparison  the  best.  Lozenges,  such 
as  the  following,  have  been  strongly  recom- 
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mended  to  sweeten  and  purify  the  breath : — 
Gum-oatechu,  2  oz.  j  white  sugar,  5  oz.  j  orris 
powder,  1  oz. j  neroli,  5  or  6  drops;  make 
them  into  a  paste  with  mucilage,  and  divide 
the  mass  into  very  small  lozenges.  20  or  30 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves  may  be  substituted  for 
the  orris  and  neroli,  at  will.  One  or  two  may 
be  sucked  at  pleasure.  When  the  breath  of  a 
child  or  infant,  usually  so  sweet  and  fresh, 
smells  unpleasantly,  it  indicates  stomach  de 
rangement  of  some  sort.  Very  frequently  it 
is  indicative  of  worms.  See  Cachou  Aeoma- 
Tisfi,  Pastils,  &o. 

BREWING.     The  art  of  making  beer. 

The  only  ingredients  allowed  by  law  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  beer  are  malt, 
sugar,  hops,  or  any  substitute  for  hops,  and 
water,  together  with  a  little  yeast 

The  apparatus  and  utensils  required  under 
the  common  system,  in  brewing  beer,  are — 

1.  A  copper  or  boilei  capable  of  holding 
fully  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  proposed  to 
be  brewed ;  with  a  gauge-stick  to  determine 
the  number  of  gallons  of  fluid  at  any  given 
depth  therein;  and  a  wooden  cover  to  place 
over  it  before  the  boiling  commences,  or  when 
not  in  use.  A  copper  capable  of  holding  not 
less  than  140  galls,  is  a  convenient  size  for 
brewing  a  qnarter  of  malt,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  a  one-quarter  copper. 

2.  A  mash-tub  or  mash-tan  capable  of  con- 
taining one  third  more  than  the  copper. 

3.  One  or  more  tuns  or  vessels,  to  ferment 
the  beer  in. 

4.  Three  or  four  shallow  coolers,  to  reduce 
the  wort  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  proper 
temperature  for  fermentation. 

5.  One  or  two  copper  or  wooden  bowls,  for 
baling,  &c. 

6.  A  thermometer  with  a  scale  reaching  from 
below  32°  to  a  few  degrees  above  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  (say  to  225°  or  230°  Fahr.). 

7.  A  saceharometer,  for  taking  the  density 
of  worts  and  beer. 

8.  A  suitable  number  of  casks  (clean  and 
sweet),  to  contain  the  beer. 

9.  One  or  n)ore  large  funnels  or  tnnners. 

10.  Two  or  more  clean  pails. 

11.  A  hand-pump  of  a  size  proportionate  to 
the  brewing. 

12.  A  mill,  for  crushing  the  malt.  Brewers, 
for  sale,  are  restricted  by  law  to  the  use  of 
mills  with  plain  metal  rollers. 

These  articles  will  vary  in  value  from  £10, 
upwards  to  many  hundreds,  or  even  thousands, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  brewing ;  but 
the  whole  of  them  necessary  for  a  private 
family  may  be  bought  for  less  than  the  former 
amount,  as  the  mill,  pump,  &o.,  may  then  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  rest  may  be  of  the 
simplest  and  least  expensive  character  possible. 
By  proper  care  they  will  last  for  30  or  40  years, 
and  still  continue  in  a  useful  state. 

Preliminary  proceedings : — 

The  malt  is  chosen  according  to  the  intended 
character  of  the  brewing — pale,  amber,  roasted, 


or  any  mixture  of  them,  as  the  occasion  may 
require.  It  is  bruised  or  crushed  in  a  mill 
(malt-mill)  before  employing  it  in  brewing, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  readily  acted  on  by 
the  water.  It  should  not  be  ground  too  small, 
as  it  would  then  make  the  wort  thick,  and 
cause  it  to  run  with  difficulty  from  the  mash- 
tun.  The  crushed  malt  may  advantageously 
lie  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool  situation,  by  which 
it  will  attract  a  considerable  quantity  of  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  and  be  the  more  easily 
exhausted  by  the  water  used  iu  mashing. 
Pale  malt  may  be  used  coarser  than  amber  or 
brown  malt.  A  bushel  of  good  malt  should 
measure  li  bushel  when  ground ;  and  a  quarter 
should  yield  between  9i  and  10  bushels,  the 
quantity  slightly  varying  according  to  the 
degree  of  bruising  it  has  undergone.  On  the 
large  scale,  malt  is  ground  in  crushing  mills 
furnished  with  plain  iron  rollers ;  on  the  small 
scale,  by  wooden  rollers  or  mills  worked  by 
hand.  For  private  brewing,  the  malt  is  gene- 
rally bought  ready  crushed  or  ground,  for 
convenience  sake. 

The  hops,  after  being  taken  from  the 
'  pockets '  or  '  bag,'  are  crumbled  with  the 
hands  ready  to  be  thrown  into  the  copper. 
For  general  purposes  those  grown  in  Kent, 
and  of  the  present  season,  are  preferred.  For 
the  finer  sorts  of  ale.  East  Kent  hops  are  com- 
monly used ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  keep 
the  liquor  for  a  long  time,  those  known  by  the 
names  of  Country's,  Alton's,  or  Farnham  hops, 
are  employed. 

The  quantity  of  hops  required  by  a  given 
measure  of  malt  varies  from  2  lbs.  to  22  lbs. 
per  quarter,  according  to  the  strength  or  gra- 
vity oi  the  wort,  the  character  of  the  beer 
intended  to  be  brewed,  and  the  climate  which 
the  beer  may  have  to  sustain.  Export  beer  re- 
quires, as  a  rule,  an  exceptionally  large  amount 
of  hops  to  enable  it  to  bear  without  injury 
the  heat  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  shipped. 
The  following  are  the  Usual  proportions : — 


Table  beer  . 
Mild  ale  or  porter 
Brown  stout 
Scotch  ale  (best) 
Strong  ale  (ordinary) 
„         (keeping) 
Bitter  ale 


.  2  lbs.  1  qr. 

•  4  „  1  „ 
.  5  „  1  „ 

•  5  „  X  „ 
.  5J„  1  „ 
.  8  „  1  „ 

10  to  14  „  1  „ 


East  India  ale  (export)    12  „  22  „        1  „ 

When  it  strong,  coarse  hop  is  used,  a  less 
quantity  suffices  for  the  same  strength  brewed, 
but  the  flavour  is  always  inferior. 

The  water,  which  should  be  clear,  and  free 
from  all  traces  of  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  must  be  provided  in  abun- 
dance. Of  late  years  hard  water  has  been 
preferred  by  many  brewers,  on  the  ground 
that  beer  brewed  with  it  is  self-fining,  and 
hence  requires  no  artificial  clarification  either 
in  the  vat  or  cask. 

Hard  water  is  also  much  to  be  preferred  to 
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soft  in  brewing  atock  beers ;  since  by  its  ren- 
itering  tho  albuminoos  matters  contained  in 
the  miiiih  insoluble,  it  prevents  the  fermenta- 
tion to  which  these  would  otherwise  give  rise, 
and  so  assists  in  the  preservation  of  the  beer, 
and  in  keeping  it  free  from  acidity. 

The  German  brewers,  however,  who  do  not 
brew  beverages  intended  to  be  kept  for  any 
time,  on  the  contrary,  employ  a  soft  water,  by 
which  means  the  albaminous  substances  con- 
tained in  the  malt  are  rendered  soluble,  and 
became  diffused  throughout  the  beer,  and 
po'sibly  add  in  some  measure  to  its  nntritive 
qualities.  Hard  waters  are  said  to  have  the 
property,  over  soft  ones,  of  enabling  the  beer 
to  retain  more  saccharine  matter,  and  hence 
to  improve  its  flavour  and  to  give  it  more  body. 
Tlie  ales  of  Burton  are  pre-eminent  for  their 
excellent  quality  and  keeping  properties.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Burton  there  are  exten- 
sive beds  of  new  red  sandstone  and  gypsum, 
by  sinking  wells  into  which  the  Burton 
brewers  obtain  the  water  from  which  they 
ninke  their  beers.  From  the  subjoined  ana- 
lyses of  Burton  well  waters  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  water  is  a  very  hard  one,  and  con- 
tains, besides  other  salts,  a  very  largo  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  lime. 

Analysis  of  the  water  used  in  Messrs  All- 
sopp's  brewery  (Dr  Bdttinger) : — 

Amount  ofingredients 
In  tlie  iniperiHl 
gallon,  represeated 
in  grains. 
Chloride  of  sodinra       .        .     10-12 
Sulphate  of  potash        .        .      7-G5 
Sulphate  of  lime  .        .        .    18-96 
Sulphate  of  mognesia   .        .      9-95 
Carbonate  of  lime         .        .    15-61 
Carbonate  of  magnesia         .      1'70 
Carbonate  of  iron         .        .      0-60 
Silica 0  79 


63-28 


Analysis   of   water    from   a  well    at    the 
brewery  of  Messrs  Bass  (Couper) : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  .         .       993 

Sulphate  of  limo  .  .  .  64-40 
Chloride  of  calcium  .  .  13-38 
Sulphate  of  magnesia   ,        .      0-83 


78-54 


The  whole  of  the  water  nsed  in  the  Bnrton 
brenerii's  is  obtained  from  wells,  and  not 
from  tho  river  Trent,  as  was  at  one  time 
erroneously  supposed.  A  factitious  Burton 
water  may,  it  is  said,  be  obtained  by  adding 
sulphate  ol  lime  and  salt  to  any  soft  water,  in 
the  proportions  stated  in  the  above  analyses 

Dr  C.  Orabam  is  of  opinion  that,  although 
the  properties  of  the  Bui-ton  well  waters  are 
very  greatly  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  sul- 
|ih;itc  of  lime  contnined  in  them,  the  chlorides 
iif  sodium  and  calcium  are  also  important 
constituents. 

The  yoast  ninst  be  fresh  and  good  ;  and  all 


the  vessels  and  utensils  perfectly  sweet  and 
clean.  If  the  latter  be  neglected,  even  the 
mo>t  skilful  brewing  will  prove  a  failure. 
Process  of  brewing  : — 
1.  Mashing: — The  ground  or  bruised  malt 
placed  in  the  mash-tnn  is  macerated  for  some 
time  in  hot  water,  and  the  infusion  (toort) 
drawn  off  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  over 
which  a  strainer  or  false  bottom  is  placed,  to 
prevent  the  malt  passing  out  along  with  the 
liquor.  During  the  process  of  mashing  a  pecu- 
liar principle  contained  in  the  malt,  called 
diastase,  reacts  npon  the  starch  with  which  it 
is  associated,  and  converts  it  into  grape-sugar. 
The  more  completely  this  conversion  is  effected 
the  richer  will  be  the  resulting  wort  in  sugar 
or  " saccharine"  and  the  stronger  and  more 
alcoholic  the  beer  produced  by  its  fermenta- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  a  desideratum  with  the 
brewer  to  mash  at  tho  temperature  which 
most  fully  promotes  this  important  object. 
The  be^t  temperature  for  this  purpose  rang^-n 
between  150°  and  170°  Fahr.  When  more 
than  one  mash  is  made,  the  first  should  be 
something  lower  than  the  first-named  tem- 
perature; the  second  may  be  from  175°  to 
185°;  and  the  third  as  high  as  200°  Fahr. 

If  the  first  mashing  Ijas  been  rightly  con- 
ducted, the  whole  of  the  starch  will  be  con- 
verted into  sugar,  and  tho  action  of  the  second 
and  third  mashings  is  merely  to  wash  out  any 
of  the  remaining  saccharine  matter  still  exist- 
ing in  the  crushed  grain. 

In  practice,  as  soon  as  the  water  in  the  cop- 
per acquires  the  temperature  of  170°,  45  galls, 
are  run  into  the  mash-tun,  and  1  quarter  of 
crushed  malt  gradually  added  to  it.  The 
whole  is  now  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  mash 
liquor,  by  means  of  oars,  or  machinery,  the 
agitation  {mashing)  being  continued  for  30 
or  40  minutes,  when  36  galls,  more  water  from 
the  copper  are  added,  and  the  whole  again  well 
ttjritated,  as  before.  The  mash-tun  is  now 
closely  covered  up,  and  the  mash  allowed  to 
repose  for  about  two  hours,  in  order  that  the 
diastase  may  exert  its  saccharifying  power 
upon  the  unconverted  starch  of  the  malt.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  tap  is  set,  and  the 
wort  run  into  the  '  undcrback.'  It  generally 
amounts  to  about  50  galls.  The  second  mash 
is  then  made  with  about  60  galls,  of  water,  at 
185°  P.,  and  the  whole  process  repeated  as 
before.  After  an  hour  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  malt  drained  ready  for  the  third 
mash.  This  time  only  35  galls,  of  water  are 
added  at  200°  F.,  and  the  whole  is  seldom 
allowed  to  stand  longer  than  half  an  hour. 
It  is  then  run  off,  and  the  malt  allowed  to 
drain  as  dry  as  possible. 

In  some  cases  the  worts  of  the  first  and 
second  mashes  only  are  used  for  strong  beei- ; 
that  of  the  third  mashing  being  kept  lor  table 
beer,  or  as  liquor  to  mash  a  fresh  quantity  of 
malt. 

Pale  malt  and  mixtures  of  malt  and  raw 
grain  should  be  mashed  for  a  longer  time,  and 
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at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  than  brown 
or  high-dried  malt. 

Instead  of  making  second  and  third  mashes 
as  above  described,  it  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice in  Scotland,  and  is  now  becoming  common 
in  England,  to  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the 
grains  in  the  mash-tun  with  water,  at  or  about 
the  temperature  of  180°  Fahr.,  by  means  of  a 
simple  revolving  instrumenttermeda'sparger,' 
and  to  let  the  liquor  drain  through  the  goods 
and  run  ofE  by  the  tap  with  the  last  portions 
of  the  first  wort.  By  this  means  the  whole 
surface  of  the  grain  is  continuously  and  regu- 
larly sprinkled  with  hot  water. 

When  sugar  is  used  it  may  be  either  mixed 
with  the  malt  in  the  mash-tun,  at  the  time  of 
mashing,  or  put  into  the  underback,  just  be- 
fore setting  the  taps,  and  the  hot  wort  run 
upon  it.  The  proportions  of  malt  and  sugar 
vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  latter, 
but,  on  an  average,  from  170  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  of 
good  raw  sugar  may  be  taken  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  quarter  of  malt. 

2.  Boilina  : — The  wort  is  next  transferred 
from  the  underback  to  the  copper,  and  heated 
to  the  boiling-point  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
object  of  this  expedition  being  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  acid  in,the  wort,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  before  undergoing  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  copper.  As  soon  as  the  boil- 
ing of  the  wort  commences  the  hops  are  added, 
and  the  boiling  is  continued  for  about  2  or  2i 
hours.  A  longer  boiling  is  highly  objection- 
able, owing  to  the  extraction  of  a  heavy,  re- 
sinous bitter  from  the  hop,  and  the  danger  of 
losing  the  volatile  oil  upon  which  the  aroma 
depends.  For  mild  beers  the  worts  are  sel- 
dom boiled  so  long;  for  strong  keeping  ales, 
sometimes  a  little  longer.  The  boiling  is 
known  to  be  completed  when  the  liquor 
'  clears,'  as  it  is  called,  and  albuminous  fiocks 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper. 

The  hops,  strained  from  each  wort,  are  re- 
turned into  the  copper  with  the  following  one. 

The  average  loss  by  evaporation  in  the  pro- 
cess of  boiling  varies  from  ^th  to  J-th  of  the 
original  bulk  of  the  wort.  The  gravity  in- 
creases at  the  same  time  in  about  the  ratio  of 
5  to  4 ;  so  that  if  the  gravity  be,  at  first,  say 
32  lbs.  per  barrel,  it  will  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  have  risen  to  about  40  lbs. 

3.  Cooling  : — The  wort,  under  the  common 
system,  is  '  run  off '  from  the  copper  into  the 
'hop-back,'  through  a  strainer  which  keeps 
back  the  hops.  It  is  then  pumped  into  large 
square  shallow  vessels  called '  coolers,'  where  it 
is  freely  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  to  reduce 
its  temperature  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  acidity  or  '  souring.'  In  6  or  7  hours, 
or  sooner,  the  temperature  should  fall  to  about 
60°  Fahr.  In  warm  weather  the  depth  of  the 
liquor  in  the  coolers  should  not  exceed  3  or  4 
inches;  and  in  cold  weather  not  more  than  5 
or  6  inches.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  has 
fallen  to  about  60°  the  liquor  is  '  tunned '  and 
'  veastcd.' 


The  loss  by  evaporation  and  condensation 
in  the  coolers  varies  from  13  to  18  galls,  per 
quarter. 

4.  Peementatioit  : — The  cooled  wort  is 
next  run  into  the  fermenting  tuna  or  vessels 
(gyle-tuns).  In  small  brewings  these  may  be 
casks  with  one  of  their  heads  removed ;  but 
under  any  form  they  must  not  be  more  than 
|rds  filled.  The  yeast,  previously  mixed  with  a 
little  wort,  and  kept  until  the  whole  has  begun 
to  ferment  (technically  termed  '  loib '),  is  now 
added,  and  after  agitation  the  vessel  is  co- 
vered up,  and  kept  so,  until  the  fermentation 
is  well  established.  By  this  time  the  tempe- 
rature has  risen  from  9°  to  15°. 

The  quantity  of  yeast  employed,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  wort  when  it  is  added, 
differ  in  different  breweries  and  for  different 
kinds  of  beer.  It  seldom  exceeds  2  lbs.  per 
barrel  unless  the  weather  is  unusually  cold, 
or  the  yeast  old  or  stale,  when  a  larger  pro- 
portion is  required.  The  Scotch  brewers  gene- 
rally take  only  1  gall,  of  yeast  to  fully  4  bhds. 
of  wort. 

In  England,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
yeast  is  added  varies  from  55°  to  65°  Fahr. 
In  Scotland,  the  common  temperature  is  51° 
to  52°.  In  cold  weather  the  heat  may  be  5° 
or  6°  higher  than  in  mild  and  warm  weather, 
and  a  little  more  yeast  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  In  cold  weather  ale  is 
commonly  tanned  at  60°,  porter  at  64°,  and 
weaker  beers  at  65°  or  70°  Fahr.  In  '  warm 
weather  '  strong  beer  should  be  4°  or  5°,  and 
other  beers  7°  or  8°  cooler  than  the  '  heats'  just 
mentioned.  On  the  small  scale,  1  to  li  pint 
of  yeast  may  be  used  to  every  barrel  of  strong- 
beer  wort,  and  f  pint  to  every  barrel  of  mild- 
beer  wort. 

The  commencement  of  the  fermentation  is 
indicated  by  a  line  of  small  bubbles  forming 
round  the  sides  of  the  tun,  and  in  a  short 
time  extending  over  the  whole  surface.  A 
'  crusty  head '  soon  forms,  and  then  a  '  fine 
rocky  head,'  followed  by  a  '  light  frothy '  one. 
At  length  the  head  assumes  a  yeasty  appear- 
ance, the  colour  becomes  yellowish  brown,  and 
a  vinous  odour  is  developed.  As  soon  as  this 
last  head  begins  to  fall,  the  tun  is  skimmed 
every  2  or  3  hours,  until  no  more  yeast  is 
formed.  The  object  of  this  is,  not  only  to 
check  the  violence  of  the  fermentation,  but 
also  to  remove  a  peculiar  bitterness,  with 
which  the  first  portion  of  the  yeast  is  impreg- 
nated. The  beer  is  then  put  into  casks,  or 
'  cleansed,'  as  it  is  called.  A  minute  attention 
to  every  stage  of  this  process  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  fine  flavour  and  a  brilliant  beverage. 

It  may  be  regarded,  as  a  rule,  that  the  lower 
the  temperature,  and  the  slower,  more  regular, 
and  less  interrupted  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
brewing,  and  the  less  likely  to  change  by  age. 
A  little  more  yeast  is  required  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  When  the  fermentation  becomes 
slack  in  the  '  gyle-tun,'  a  little  more  '  lohb '  is 
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generally  added,  and  the  wbole  is  well '  roused 
up.'  On  the  contrnry,  if  the  temperature  rises 
conaidernbly,  or  the  fermentation  becomes  too 
brisk,  the  wort  is  cooled  a  little  and  skimmed, 
or  at  once  cleansed. 

5.  CLBANSiNa : — This  consists  in  running 
the  beer  fi'om  the  gyle-tun  into  cnsks,  or  other 
vessels,  set  sloping,  so  that  the  yeast  as  it 
forms  may  work  off  the  one  side  of  the  top, 
and  fall  into  a  vessel  placed  below  to  receive  it. 
In  small  brewings  the  beer  is  often  at  once 
transferred  from  tho  gyle-tun  to  the  '  store- 
casks,'  which  are  sloped  a  little  until  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  when  they  are  skimmed, 
filled,  and  bunged. 

The  process  of  cleansing  is  generally  com- 
menced Hs  soon  as  the  '  saccharine '  in  the  for- 
mcuting  wort  falls  to  about  10  lbs.  per  barrel, 
u  degree  of  attenuation  which  it  usually  reaches 
in  about  43  hours.  Some  brewers  add  a  little 
wheat-flour  or  bean-flour  (about  i  lb.  per  barrel) 
to  the  beer  in  tho  gyle-tun,  shortly  before 
cleansing,  to  quicken  the  discharge  of  yeast; 
but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  whether  such 
a  plan  is  advantageous,  or  the  contrary. 

6.  STOElira : — As  soon  as  the  fermentation 
is  concluded,  which  generally  takes  from  6  to 
8  days,  or  longer,  the  clear  liquor  is  pumped 
into  the  store-casks  or  vats,  which  are  then 
closely  bunged,  and  deposited  in  a  cool  cellar, 
if  not  already  there,  to  mature.  The  prefer- 
ence, which  at  present  exists  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  for  mild,  freshly- 
brewed  malt  liquors  ;  the  good  old  or  mature- 
vatted  beer  being  now  seldom  met  with. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  source  of  increased 
profit  to  the  brewer,  iis  it  enables  him  to 
inrn  over  his  capital  more  rapidly,  and  saves 
the  ri^k  and  expense  attendant  on  long 
storage. 

7.  RiPKNiNO ! — After  a  period  varying  from 
one  to  twelve  months  or  longer,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  brewing,  and  the  condition 
of  the  cellar,  tho  liquor  will  have  become  fine, 
and  sn6Sciantly  mature  for  use.  During  this 
period  tho  casks,  &c.,  should  be  occasionally 
examined  to  see  that  there  is  no  lealiage,  and 
to  open  the  vent-holes,  should  any  ooziugs 
appear  at  the  joints.  As  equable  a  tempera- 
ture as  possible  should  be  maintained  in  the 
cellar,  by  ventilation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
employment  of  artificial  heat  on  the  other, 
OS  circumstances  aud  seasonal  changes  may 
render  necessary, 

8.  FiNiNO  or  Claeifyino: — Beer  which 
has  been  badly  brewed  or  badly  stored,  or 
which  from  other  causes  may  be  thick  or 
muddy,  requires  clarifying  by  artificial  means. 
For  a  barrel  about  1  to  li  pint  of  brewer's 
finings  (isinglass  or  fish-gelatin  dissolved  in 
sour  beer)  is  put  into  a  bucket,  and  some 
of  the  beer  being  gradually  added,  the  whole 
is  violently  agitated  with  a  whisk  until  a 
frothy  head  is  formed.  The  mixture  is  then 
thrown  into  the  ca-ik  of  beer,  and  well  'rum- 
maged up,'  after  which  the  bung  is  replaced, 


and  the  liquor  allowed  to  repose  for  a  week 
or  ten  days. 

Sometimes  the  above  method  is  found  to 
fail  with  weak  and  bad-conditioned  beer. 
When  such  is  the  case,  the  addition  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  snlpharic  acid,  or  a  table-spoonful 
of  powdered  catechu  (previously  dissolved  in 
i  a  pint  of  boilini;  water),  followed  by  agita- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  will  generally 
cause  the  '  finings '  to  clarify  the  liquor ;  2  or 
3  oz.  of  tincture  of  catechu  (mixed  with  a 
little  water)  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
A  hatidful  of  hops,  previously  boiled  for  five 
minutes  in  a  little  of  the  beer,  and  then  added 
to  the  barrel,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  days,  before  proceeding  to  clarify  it, 
will  generally  have  a  similar  effect,  and  cause 
the  '  finings '  to  act  with  certainty.  It  is  the 
absence  of  the  proper  quantity  of  astringent 
matter  in  beer  that  usually  renders  them 
ineflfective. 

M.  Brescins  employs  tannin  for  the  clari- 
fication of  beer.  To  1000  litres  of  beer  he 
adds  140  grains  of  tannin  dissolved  in  }  of  a 
litre  of  water,  which  is  thoroughly  stirred  up. 
After  three  ov  four  days  ho  adds  one  litre  of 
isini^lass  or  two  of  gelatin  in  the  proportion  of 
1  kilo,  to  100  litres.  Tho  complete  clarification 
requires  about  eight  days. 

Gen.  commentarj/.  The  preceding  is  a  con- 
cise account  of  all  the  essential  operations  of 
the  system  of  brewing  at  present  practised  in 
this  country.  On  the  large  scale,  extensive 
and  costly  apparat-js  and  machinery  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  On  the  small  scale, 
various  modifications,  of  a  minor  character,  or 
the  several  processes  herein  detailed,  are  fre- 
quently adopted  according  to  the  circum- 
stances or  ingenuity  of  the  operator.  The 
principles  and  practice  of  brewing  beer  are, 
liQwever,  essentially  the  same  under  all  tlie 
conditions  here  referred  to.  In  Sootland,  only 
one  mash  is  made,  and  that  at  a  temperature 
of  about  180°  Fahr.,  with  one  third  of  the 
quantity  of  the  water  required  for  the  brew- 
ing. The  'mash-tun'  is  then  covered  up  for 
about  half  an  hour,  when  the  wort  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  operation  of  '  sparging '  begun. 
Tills  operation  is  continued  until  the  deusity 
of  the  mixed  worts  becomes  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  quality  of  the  ale  then  under  process 
of  manufacture.  The  '  gyle-tun '  (fermenting- 
tun)  is  set  at  from  50°  to  60°  Fahr.,  the  fer- 
mentation being  continued  slowly  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  days ;  and  the  ale  is  not '  cleansed ' 
before  the  degree  of  attenuation  falls  to  about 
i  lb.  per  day,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  original  gravity  of  .the  wort  remains. 
Scotch  ale  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  superior 
quality.  Its  usual  original  gravity  is  from  3 1 
to  45  lbs  per  bsirrel. 

In  Bavaria,  a  country  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  its  beer,  the  wort  is  made  to  fer- 
ment at  a  low  temperature,  until  all  the  sub- 
stances which  favour  acetificatlon  have  been 
rendered  insoluble,  and  have  separated  from 
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the  liqnor.  The  fermentation  is  conducted  in 
wide,  open,  shallow  vessels,  which  afford  free 
and  unlimited  access  to  atmospheric  oxygen ; 
and  this  in  a  situation  where  the  temperature 
does-not  exceed  45°  to  60°  Fahr.  A  separation 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  thus  takes 
place  simultaneously  on  the  surface,  and  within 
the  whole  body  of  the  liquid.  The  clearing  of 
the  fluid  is  the  sign  by  which  it  is  known  that 
these  matters  have  separated.  The  fermenta- 
tion usually  occupies  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
is  conducted  during  the  cooler  portion  of  the 
year  only,  and  in  a  situation  removed  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  influence  of  atmo- 
spherical changes  of  temperature.  The  sedi- 
mentary yeast  (unterhefe),  and  not  the  surface 
yeast  (oberhefe),  of  the  Bavarian  fermenting 
backs  is  employed. 

The  beers  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as 
most  of  those  of  Germany,  become  gradually 
sour  hy  contact  with  the  air.  This  defect,  as 
observed  by  Liebig,  does  not  belong  to  the 
beers  of  Bavaria,  which  may  be  preserved,  at 
pleasure,  in  half-full  casks,  as  well  as  in  full 
ones,  without  suffering  any  material  altera- 
tion. This  precious  quality  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  peculiar  process  employed  for  ferment- 
ing the  wort,  called  by  the  German  chemists 
'  untergalirurg,'  or  fermentation  from  below ; 
and  which  "  has  solved  one  of  the  iiuest 
theoretical  problems  that  had  long  taxed  the 
ingenuity  and  patience  of  both  the  scientific 
and  practical  brewer."     (Liebig.) 

The  '  Comptes  Rendns,'  Ixxvii,  1140-1148, 
contains  a  paper  by  M.  Pasteur  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  an  '  unalterable  beer.'  In  this  commu- 
nication he  states  that  the  liability  of  beer  to 
turn  sour,  ropy,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
special  ferments  derived  from  the  air,  and 
ii'om  the  materials  used.  By  boiling  the  infu- 
sion of  malt  and  hops,  cooling  out  of  contact 
with  air,  and  fermenting  with  pure  yeast'  in  ves- 
sels to  which  only  carbonic  acid  or  pure  air  is 
admitted,  a  beer  is  produced  of  superior  quality, 
which  may  be  preserved  without  trouble  for 
any  time.  Even  a  partial  adoption  of  these 
precautions  is  attended  with  valuable  results. 
In  preparing  pure  yeast  to  start  with,  the 
author  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  oxygen 
favours  the  growth  of  true  yeast,  but  hinders 
the  propagation  of  the  other  lurments.  Pure 
yeast  being  obtained,  the  beer  is  afterwards 
fermented  in  an  atmosphere  nearly  destitute 
of  oxygen,  as  its  quality  is  thereby  improved. 
Pure  yeast  when  kept  In  pure  air  undergoes 
no  change,  even  at  summer  temperature.  The 
myeoderma  vini  does  not,  as  the  author  once 
thought,  become  changed  into  beer-yeast  on 
submersion  in  a  nutritive  fluid ;  under  these 
circumstances  It  acts  as  an  alcoholic  ferment, 
but  does  not  propagate  itself. 

"  In  the  ordinary  fermentation  of  grape-juice 
and  worts  these  liquids  do  not  furnish  a  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  equivalent  to  the  sugar  which 
they  contain  j  and  this  because  a  certain  por- 
M.  FaBteur  does  uot  state  liow  tliis  is  to  be  obtained. 


tion  of  the  sugar  serves  for  the  oxidation  of 
the  gluten,  and  is  not  transformed  like  the 
rest.  But  wherever  the  liquor  has  arrived  at 
the  second  period  of  transformation,  the  pro- 
duct in  alcohol  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  present,  as  actually  happens 
in  all  fermentations  (sedimentary)  which  are 
uot  accompanied  with  a  formation,  but  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  yeast.  According  to  Dr 
Ure,  worts  fnrnlsh,  in  the  Bavarian  breweries, 
from  lOJ  to  20J  more  alcohol  than  they  do  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  fermentation  (ober- 
gahrung),or  that  excited  by  the  use  of  'ober- 
hefe '  or  top-yeast." 

East-India  Ale  or  Pale  Ale,  for  exportation, 
is  brewed  from  worts  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  from  1'063 
to  1'070.  For  the  best  varieties,  15  to  16  lbs. 
of  the  finest  East  Kent  hops  are  used  to  every 
quarter  of  pure  malt.  The  pale  ale  or  bitter 
beer  of  the  publicans  is  commonly  a  very  v/eak 
liquor  (mere  table  beer),  highly  bittered  with 
the  hop,  and  too  often  with  quassia,  worm- 
wood, and  other  still  more  objectionable  sub- 
stances. The  process  now  adopted  by  the 
great  brewers  of  pale  ale  at  Burton-on-Trent 
combines  all  the  most  admirable  points  of 
both  the  Bavarian  and  Scotch  systems  of 
brewing. 

Berlin  White  ale  or  Pale  beer  is  brewed 
from  wheat-malt  mixed  with  about  -ith  part  of 
barley-malt,  the  '  wort '  being  bailed  with 
hops,  4  lb.  to  the  bushel,  and  slightly  fermented 
with  '  top-yeast,'  at  a  rather  higher  tempera- 
ture. 

The  desire  of  evading  the  duty  led  to  the 
discovery  of  its  being  only  necessary  to  employ 
Jrd,  or  less,  of  the  grain,  In  the  form  of  malt ; 
this  portion  being  sufficient  to  convert  Into 
sugar,  in  the  process  of  mashing,  the  starch  of 
the  unmalted  grain  forming  the  other  part. 
This  plan  answers  well  when  the  wort  is 
merely  intended  for  the  production  of  '  grain 
spirit ; '  but  beer  so  made  is  insipid  and  In- 
ferior In  quality  to  that  brewed  wholly  of 
malt.  Inferior  kinds  of  beer  have  also  been 
made  from  other  Ingredients  than  barley-malt, 
among  which  may  be  named  the  grain  of  the 
cheaper  cereals,  bran,  potatoes,  turnips,  beet- 
root, carrots,  parsnips,  pea-shells,  and  other 
vegetable  substances  rich  in  starch  and  sugar, 
all  of  which  will  produce  beer  by  being  mashed 
with  water  in  the  common  way,  with  about 
9§  or  log  of  barley-malt. 

One  quarter  of  the  best  barley-malt  yields, 
by  skilful  mashing,  fully  84  lbs.  of  'saccharine,' 
or  soluble  sweet  extractive  matter.  This  con- 
centrated within  the  compass  of  one  barrel 
(33  galls.)  gives  a  sp.  gr.  of  1'234.  In  the 
process  of  mashing  about  f  ths  of  this  quantity 
of  saccharine  (or  48  lbs.)  is  generally  carried  off 
in  the  first  wort ;  yths  (or  24  lbs.)  in  the 
second  wort ;  and  f  th  (or  12  lbs.)  in  the  third 
wort  J  the  strengths  of  the  worts  being  to 
each  other  respectively  as  4,  2,  1.  The  aver- 
age gravity  obtained  by  the  common  brewers 
from  malt  of  current  quality  ranges  from  80 
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to  81  lbs.  Sugar  may  bo  used  as  a  partial  snb- 
stitate  for  malt,  witli,  in  most  cases,  some  de- 
gree of  saving  to  the  brewer,  and  without 
injury  to  the  quality  of  the  beer.  The  kind 
ot  sugtir  to  be  used  will  depend  on  the  quality 
of  tlie  bear  to  be  brewed,  bat  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  bad  sugar  will  not,  any  more 
than  bad  malt,  yield  a  sound  palatable  beer. 
From  170  lbs.  to  20O  lbs.  of  good  raw  sugar 
may  bo  talion  as  the  average  equivalent  of  a 
quiirtiT  of  malt. 

\Vhcn  the  process  of  mashing  has  been  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  wort,  after  leaving  the 
cooler,  should  not  be  turned  blue  by  tincture 
of  iodine,  or  by  iodide  of  potassium  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  If  it  turns 
blue  some  of  the  starch  has  escaped  conversion 
into  sugar,  and  is  dissolved  in  the  liquor. 

By  multiplying  the  decimal  part  of  the 
number  representing  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
wort  by  860  (the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  barrel 
of  pure  water),  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  sac- 
charine per  barrel,  corresponding  to  the  given 
sp.  gr.;  and  by  dividing  the  joint  weight  of 
saccharine  and  water,  per  barrel,  by  360,  wo 
obtain  the  specific  gravity.     Thus — 

Suppose  a  sample  of  wort  to  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1'055,  then — 

Decimal  of  sp.  gr.  -055  x  360  =  19-8  lbs. 
per  barrel. 

Again,  a  barrel  of  wort  weighs  379"8  lbs., 
that  is,  360  lbs.  for  the  weight  of  li  barrel  of 
water,  and  lU  8  lbs.  for  the  weight  of  saccha- 
rine in  the  water,  then — 

297'8  H-  360  =  1055  specific  gravity. 

It  is  usuiiUy  stated  in  works  on  brewing 
that  certiiin  temperatures  must  be  reached 
by  each  variety  of  beer,  during  the  progress  of 
the  fermentation,  in  order  fur  the  liquor  to 
acquire  its  characteristic  flavour.  Thus,  it  is 
stated  that  mild  beer  begins  to  acquire  fla- 
vour when  the  heat  of  fermentation  arrives  at 
75'  Fahr.,  increases  at  80°,  and  is  highest  at 
90°,  but  sometimes  even  reaches  100°.  Old  ale  is 
said  to  obtain  its  best  flavour  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  76°;  and  porter  at  70°  Fahr. 
In  order  to  reach  these  temperatures  the  worts 
are  directed  to  be  set  at  from  10°  to  15°  lower, 
the  rise  being  due  to  the  heat  generated 
during  the  fermentation.  That  these  state- 
ments refer  pi'lncipuUy  to  the  old  methods  of 
brewing  is  sliuwn  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
brewers  of  Buvuria,  Scotland,  and  Burton-on- 
Trent  produce  rich  ond  high-flavoured  liquors 
at  temperatures  vastly  below  those  above  enu- 
merated. Still,  however,  the  fact  must  not  be 
concealed,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  Oerinan  system  of  brewing  into  England 
the  general  character  of  its  beers,  as  they 
reach  the  consumer,  are  inferior  in  strength 
and  flovour  to  those  of  a  former  period.  We 
may  now  seek  almost  in  vain  for  the  fine 
vinous,  high- flavoured,  invigorating  old  beers 
vended  in  nnr  early  days  by  the  common  pub- 
licans and  tavern-lceepers,  of  whom  th«  larger 
majority  wore  their  own  l)rewers.    Under  the 


new  system  of  chemical  brewing,  as  worked 
by  those  huge  monopoliste,  the  '  great  brewers,' 
the  only  object  appears  to  be  to  obtain  the 
largest  quantity  possible  of  saccharine  out 
of  the  quarter  of  malt,  and  to  convert  this 
into  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  beer,  with 
little  regard  to  flavour  or  quality,  but  an  ex- 
cessive one  for  their  own  profits.  In  due 
course  this  liquor  is  forced  on  their  helpless 
tenants  the  publicans,  who,  in  their  turn, 
'  reduce'  and  '  doctor'  the  liquor,  until,  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  consumer,  its  insipidity 
and  low  strength  would  have  led  even  a 
brewer's  drayman  of  the  last  century  to  cast  it 
into  the  kennel. 

The  best  times  for  brewing  are  the  spring 
and  autumn;  as  at  those  periods  of  the  year 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  such  as  to  permit 
of  the  easy  cooling  of  worts  sufSciently  low, 
without  having  recourse  to  artificial  refrigera- 
tion, or  to  the  use  of  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Old  ale  cannot  be  conveniently  brewed 


m  summer. 


Bcei'S  are  classed  by  the  brewers  into— 
Small  beers — made  from   worts  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sp.  gr.  1-025,  or  9  lbs. 
per  barrel. 
Middlings — made  from  worts  of  the  sp.  gr. 
1  030  to  1*050,  and  averaging  about 
14  lbs.  per  barrel. 
Strong  beers — made  from  worts  of  the 
sp.  gr.    1'040    to    1-080,    extending 
from  about  35    lbs.    per  barrel  up- 
wards. 

The  densities  of  the  worts  employed  for 
different  kinds  of  beer  vary  considerably,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 

Table  of  the  Densities  of  Beers. 


Founds 

Description. 

per 
barrel. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Burton  ale.  Class  1 

40  to  43 

1-111  to  1-120 

»                 n      2 

35  „  40 

1-097  „  1-111 

f>             t>     3 

28  „  33 

1-077  „  1-092 

Ordinary  ale  . 

25  „  27 

1-070  „  1-075 

Common    „   . 

21 

1058 

Scotch  ale,  Class  1 

40  to  4.4 

1-111  to  1-122 

i>             »     ^ 

33  „  40 

1-092  „  1-111 

Porter  (ordinary)  . 

18 

1-050 

„      (good) 

18  to  21 

1-050  to  1-058 

„      (double)      . 

20  „  22 

1-055  „  1-060 

Brown  stout . 

23 

1-064 

(best) 

26 

1-072 

Table  beer     . 

12  to  14 

1-033  to  1-039 

Small     „     (com.)  . 

6 

1-017 

ExpOETATiON  OP  Beeb  : — 'UTien  beer  is 
exported  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
either  as  merchandise  or  ships'  stores,  the 
brewer  or  exporter  of  such  beer  is  allowed  a 
certain  drawback  of  duty.  The  amount  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  malt  or  sugar 
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inferred  to  liHve  beeu  used  in  the  brewing  of 
the  beer.  Thus,  if  the  original  specific  gravity 
of  the  worts  from  which  the  beer  was  brewed 
were  not  less  than  1-040,  a  drawback  is  granted 
of  is.  3d.  per  barrel.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
return  of  the  duty  on  IJ  bushels  of  malt,  with 
an  allowance  of  3d.  for  licence  duty,  now 
charged  in  lieu  of  the  abolished  hop  duty.  For 
every  additional  5  degrees  of  specific  gravity, 
from  1040°  to  1125°  inclusive,  a  further  sum 
of  5d.  per  barrel  is  allowed. 

[For  further  information  connected  with  the 
above  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
separate  articles  —  Ale,  Beer,  Dexteine, 
Diastase,  Fermentation,  Mait  Liquors, 
Porter,  Saccharombtee,  Speoieio  Gravity, 
Wort,  Yeabt,  &c.] 

Brewing  Uten'sils.  The  cleansing  and  pre- 
servation of  brewing  utensils,  beer  casks,  &c., 
lias  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  prac- 
tical men  and  brewers'  chemists.  To  preserve 
them  sweet  they  should  always  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  setting  them  aside.  Contact 
with  soap,  or  any  greasy  material,  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  A  scrubbing-brush  and 
scalding-hot  water  are  generally  sufficient  to 
clean  them.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  every  particle  of  yeast  or  fur  on  the 
sides  and  bottom ;  and  after  being  well  drained 
they  should  be  stowed  away  in  some  clean  and 
cold  situation,  properly  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air.  Should  they  become  tainted  or  mouldy,  a 
strong  lye  of  pearl-ash,  common  salt,  or  quick- 
lime, may  be  spread  over  them,  scalding  hot, 
witli  a  broom  or  scrubbing-brush.  Washing 
them  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  about  7 
or  8  times  its  bulk  of  water,  is  another  excel- 
lent and  very  efl'ective  method.  Fresh-burnt 
charcoal  has  also  been  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  each  case  the  vessels  must  be 
subsequently  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
clean  water,  as  before.  Steam,  assisted  by  the 
action  of  a  chain,  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  clean  casks  in  several  breweries.  Bisulphite 
of  lime  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
highly  recommended  for  sweetening  aud  clean- 
ing vats,  casks,  &e.  It  is  also  said  to  prevent 
beer  from  developing  acidity.  See  Cases, 
Vats,  Spoeokton,  &c. 

BSICKS.  Brick-making  scarcely  comes 
within  the  province  of  this  work.  In  connec- 
tion with  hygiene,  however,  we  may  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  both  hollow  and  waterproof  bricks;  the 
first,  for  ventilation  and  lightness;  the  last, 
for  preserving  the  dryness  and  integrity  of  our 
homes  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate, 
season,  and  weather,  either  on  damp  soils  or 
dry  ones.  Workman's  "  Patent  Waterproof 
Bricks"  received  a  strong  commendatory  notice 
from  the  Commissioners  of  the  "Great  Inter- 
national Exhibition"  of  1851. 

BRILLIANTINE.  1.  Castor  oil,  1  part; 
eau  de  Cologne,  4  parts.  Mix.  2.  Honey,  1  oz. ; 
glycerin,  J  oz. ;  eau  de  Cologne,  i  oz. ;  spirit 
of  wine,  2  oz.     Mix. 


BRINE  (for  Meat).  Frep.  1.  A  nearly 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  1  lb. ;  and 
saltpetre,  1  oz. ;  in  soft  water. 

2,  To  the  last  add  of  sugar  or  treacle,  J  b. 
Bay-salt  is  recommended  when  the  meat  is  to 
be  kept  for  a  very  long  period.  Meat  pre- 
served in  brine  that  has  been  used  for  curing 
several  times  is  said  to  become  poisonous.  See 
Pickling,  &c. 

Brine,  Red-Cabbage.  Red-cabbage  leaves 
steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt. 
Used  as  a  test  foi  acids  and  alkalies. 

Brine,  Ti'olet.  From  the  petals  of  the  blue 
violet,  as  the  last.     Used  as  a  test  for  acids. 

BRIOCHE  PASTE  (bre-osh').  In  cookery, 
a  species  of  paste,  or  crust,  prepared  of  eggs 
and  flour,  fermented  with  yeast,  to  which  a 
little  salt,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  and  about 
half  as  much  butter  as  the  weight  of  the  flour 
used,  are  afterwards  added,  Miidwell  worked 
in.  Used  as  an  addition  to  soup,  and  as  a 
casing  for  lobsters,  patties,  eggs,  &c. 

BRISK'NESS.  The  natural  briskness  and 
sparkling  of  fermented  liquors  depends  on  the 
gradual  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  within 
the  body  of  the  fluid,  by  the  process  offer- 
mentation.  See  Malt  Liquors,  Poeteb, 
Wines,  &c. 

BRIS'TLES  (hris'lz).  The  stiff  hair  of 
swine,  &c.  They  are  commonly  stiffened  by 
immersion  for  a  short  time  in  alum-water; 
and  are  dyed  by  steeping  them  for  a  short  time 
in  any  of  the  common  dyes  used  for  cotton  or 
wool. 

BRITAN'NIA  METAL.  Syn.  Tutania. 
A  superior  species  of  pewter,  used  for  teapots, 
spoons,  &c. 

Frep.  1.  Plate-brass,  bismuth,  antimony,  and 
tin,  equal  parts,  melted  together,  and  the  re- 
sulting alloy  added  at  discretion  to  melted  tin, 
until  it  acquires  the  proper  degree  of  colour 
and  hardness. 

2.  To  the  first  alloy,  prepared  as  in  No.  1, 
add  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  metallic  arsenic, 
before  mixing  it  with  the  melted  tin. 

3.  Antimony,  1  part ;  brass,  4  parts  ;  tin,  5 
or  6  parts;  melted  together.  See  Queen's 
Metal  (Allots),  Pewteb,  &c. 

4.  Tin,  150 parts;  copper,3 parts;  antimony, 
10  parts. 

5.  Tin,  46i  parts;  copper,  1  part;  anti- 
mony, 3  parts. 

Britannia  Metal  for  Casting,  a.  Tin,  100 
parts;  hardening  (see  helow),  5  parts;  anti- 
mony, 5  parts.  6.  Tin,  105  parts;  copper,  2 
parts  ;  antimony,  12  parts. 

Britannia  Metal  (Best)  for  Handles.  Tin, 
140  parts;  copper,  2  parts  ;  antimony,  5  parts. 

Britannia  Metal,  Ha,rdening  for.  Tin,  1 
part ;  copper,  2  parts. 

Britannia  Metal  (Best)  for  Lamps,  Pillars,' 
and  Spouts.  Tin,  75  parts;  copper,  1  part; 
antimony,  3|  parts. 

Britannia  Metal  for  Registers.  Tin,  25 
parts;  "antimony,  2  parts;  hardening,  2 
parts. 
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Britannia  Metal  for  Spinning.  Tin,  23 
P'lrta;  aDtimaoy,  1  part;  hardening,  1 
port.' 

Britannia  Metal  (Beit)  for  Spoona.  Tin, 
20  parts;  antimony,  2  parts;  hardening,  1 
part. 

Britannia  Metal  for  Sponts.  Tin,  46^ 
parts  ;  copper,  I  part ;  ant'mony,  2  parts. 

BRITANNIA  SILVER.  Un.tor  this  mue 
there  is,  or  was,  offered  to  the  public  at 
Vienna,  and  probably  elsewhere,  under  the 
misleading  reoommendHt'on  tint  it  is  ii  per- 
ftrt  substitute  for  silier,  a  tie'ero^eueous 
inc'tiillic  composition,  in  the  form  of  spoons, 
forks,  candlesticks,  cups,  &e.  I'he  britannia 
silver  U  sometimes,  or  always,  light,  silvered, 
Britnnniii  metal  (an  alloy  of  86  tin,  10  anti- 
mony, 3  zinc,  1  copper;  or  of  2  copper,  6 
zinc,  21  antimony,  71  tin  ;  or  of  18 1  opper, 
81'90  tin,  16'25  antimony,  and  1  zinc).  One 
firm  announces  that  Britannia  silver  is  silver- 
white  throughout,  n  colour  which  can  only  be 
obtainol  in  similar  alloys  by  the  addition  of 
arsonio.  Another  firm  nells  candlesticks  of 
inferior  pnckfcmg  as  Britannia  metal,  and 
another  actually  sells  tinned  Bessemer  steel- 
plate  cups  as  guaranteed  Britannia  silver. 
(.Vckerman.) 

BRIT'ISH  GUM.     See  Gpm. 

BRITISH  WINES.     See  Winbs. 

BEOC'COLI.  [Eng.,  L,  (ier.]  St/n.  Beo- 
COLI,  Fr. ;  Broooolo,  It.  A  well-known  sub- 
variety  of  tauliflower.  The  qualities,  and  the 
mode  of  dressing  broccoli,  are  similar  to  those 
of  cabbages,  noticed  elsewhere.  See  Vkqe- 
TABT.KS  (Culinary),  <tc. 

BROKEN  KNEES  (IN  Hob8Es).  The  wound 
should  first  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  then 
sewn  up,  and  fomented  witli  tepid  water. 
Afterwards  cold-water  dressings  contain- 
ing a  little  carbolic  aeid  nmy  be  applied. 
Peifect  rest  is  essential,  and,  where  necessary, 
splints  and  slings  must  bo  had  recourse  to. 
After  the  wound  has  thoroughly  healed  blis- 
ters are  recommended  for  restoring  the  liair. 

BROKEN  WIND  (in  Hoeskb).  Of  the  many 
riiuedies  s.iid  to  be  useful  in  this  malady  few, 
if  any,  appear  to  exercise  any  permanent  ad- 
vantage. There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  a 
horse  affected  with  broken  wind  should  not  be 
made  serviceable  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to 
pnt  him  to  moderately  slnw  work,  if  the  fol- 
Imving  precautions  be  followed.  His  food 
should  be  given  him  in  small  quantity  and  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  oats  should  be  bruised 
and  the  hay  cut  small,  and  both  be  slightly 
damped  before  he  partakes  of  them.  This 
dietary  may  be  varied  by  small  doses  of  carrots 
or  turnips. 

The  amount  of  fluids  should  be  restricted, 
and  he  should  be  fed  and  watered  at  least  an 
hour  before  going  to  work.  A  mild  physic 
ball  should  also  bo  occasionally  administered. 

DoiTg  suffering  fi*om  asthma  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  treatment.  To  a  full-sized 
dog  ten  drops  each  of  ether  and  tincture  of 


belladonna  may  be  given  every  hour  during  an 
attack  of  spasm  until  the  breathing  becomes 
easier, 

BEO'MA.  Prep.  1.  Pure  cocoa,  1  lb.; 
sugar  and  sago-meal,  of  each  4  oz. ;  mix. 
British  arrow-root  (i.  c  carefully  prepared 
potato-starch)  is  often  substituted  for  the 
sago. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  nsing  flne  wheat  floor  in 
lien  of  sago-meal.  Made  into  a  beverage  in  a 
similar  way  to  cocoa. 

BRO'MAL.  CjBrjHO.  A  colourless,  oily 
liquid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
alcohol.  Sp.  gr.  331 ;  boiling  point  above 
212°  P.  Like  chloral  it  yields  a  solid  hydrate 
with  water.  Because  of  its  powerful  irritant 
properties  it  soems  unlikely  to  prove  useful, 
either  as  a  hypnotic  or  as  an  auEBStbetic. 

BRO'MIDE  (-mid).  Syu.  Bbo'mcbbt*, 
Hydbobbo'iiate*;  Bboiu'ditm,  Bbosiube'- 
TCM,  Htdbobbo'mas,  L.  ;  Bbomidb,  Bbo- 
MtlEE.  Fr.  A  chemical  compound  of  bromine 
with  another  radical. 

Prop.,  S^o.  The  soluble  bromides  give 
white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver,  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  protonitrate  of  mercury. 
That  from  the  first  of  these  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia  water 
unless  concentrated;  and  it  has  a  slight  yel- 
lowish tinge,  changing  to  a  violet  on  exposure 
to  the  light.  A  few  drops  of  liquid  chlorine 
poured  upon  a  bromide,  followed  by  agita- 
tion of  the  mixture  with  a  little  sulphuric 
ether,  furnishes  an  ethereal  solution  of  bro- 
mine. [For  the  other  bromides  see  the  re- 
spective bases.] 

BROMINE  (-min),  (bromoa,  a  stink).  Br. 
SyH.  Beomb*;  Beo'iiium,  BEOsiiir'njir,  L.; 
BEdllE,  I'r.  An  elementary  substance,  dis- 
covered by  M.  Balard,  of  Montpellier,  in 
1826. 

Prep.  1.  A  cun-ent  of  gaseous  chlorine  is 
passed  through  the  uncrystallisable  residuum 
of  sea-water  called  bittern,  which  then  as- 
sumes an  orange  tint,  in  consequence  of  bromine 
being  set  free  from  its  combinations;  sulphuric 
ether  is  then  agitated  with  it,  and  the  mixture 
is  allowed  to  stand,  in  a  close  vessel,  until  the 
ethereal  portion  floats  upon  the  surface.  This 
is  a  solution  of  crude  bromine,  and  for 
common  purposes  the  ether  may  be  at  once 
evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat.  To  render 
it  pnre,  caustic  potassa  is  added  in  excess  to 
the  ethereal  solution,  or  the  latter  is  agitated 
with  a  solution  of  potassa,  by  which  means 
bromide  and  bromate  of  potassium  are  formed. 
The  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
submitted  to  a  dull  red  heat.  The  re- 
siduum is  next  powdered  and  mixed  with 
pure  peroxide  of  manganese;  the  mixture 
haying  been  placed  in  a  retort,  sulphuric  acid 
(diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water)  is 
poured  in.  Red  vapours  immediately  arise, 
and  condense  into  drops  of  bromine,  which 
are  collected  by  plunging  the  neck  of  the 
retort  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  receiver 
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containing  a  little  vevy  cold  water.  The  bro- 
mine forms  a  stratum  beneath  the  water,  and 
may  be  collected  and  at  once  put  into  a  stop- 
pered bottle;  or  it  may  be  further  purified  by 
distillation  from  dry  chloride  of  calcium. 

2.  Leislcr's  patent  for  a  method  of  obtain- 
ing bromine  consists  in  decomposing  the  lye 
containing  the  bromine  salt  by  heating  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  in 
a  leaden  still  having  an  earthenware  head. 
The  volatilised  bromine  with  the  vapour  of 
water  is  conducted  into  a  receiver  containing 
iron  turnings,  bromide  of  iron,  which  dis- 
solves in  the  water  contained  in  the  receiver, 
being  formed.  The  bromide  of  iron  so  pro- 
duced is  either  converted  into  other  metallic 
bromides  by  the  usual  processes,  or  the  bromine 
is  obtained  in  a  separate  state  from  the  iodide 
by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash. 

3.  Large  quantities  of  bromine  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  mother  liquor  of  camallite,  a 
double  chloride  of  magnesium  of  potassium 
occurring  in  enormous  quantities  in  a  bed  of 
clay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stassfurt,  near 
Magdeburg.  The  mother  liquid  of  the  carnal- 
lite  at  35°  B.  is  first  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  chloride  of  calcium  it  contains,  by 
means  of  refrigeration.  It  is  next  evaporated 
down  until  it  acquires  a  density  of  40°  B. 
Frank  says  it  cannot  be  concentrated  to  the 
abuve  extent,  because  of  a  waste  of  bromine 
resulting  from  tlie  formation  of  hydrobromic 
acid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  lye, 
owing  to  its  being  overheated  at  the  bottom  of 
thejan.  Upon  being  cooled  to  25°  C.  a  quantity 
of  chloride  of  magnesium  crystallises  ont, 
whilst  the  remaining  liquor  contains  from  0'3 
to  0'5  of  bromine  as  bromide  of  magnesium. 
The  liquor  is  then  put  into  a  sandstone  appa- 
ratus such  as  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
chlorine,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  manga- 
nese and  hydrochloric  acid  being  added,  steam 
is  poured  into  the  apparatus.  After  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  bromipe  is  evolved  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  which  becomes  condensed 
by  being  made  to  pass  through  a  leaden  worm 
cooled  in  water,  and  is  finally  collected  as 
liquid  bromine  in  WoolfE's  bottles. 

The  crude  bromine  so  obtained  is  purified  by 
redistillation  in  glass  retorts.  It  is  stated  that 
the  sandstone  apparatus  can  be  charged  six 
times  in  24  hours.  In  order  to  free  the 
bromine  from  the  presence  of  any  chloride  it  is 
shalien  up  with  a  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium. 

The  chlorine  unites  with  the  potassium, 
forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  liberating 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  bromine  in  so  doing. 
Dr  Frank  suijgests  the  use  of  earthenware 
worms  in  preference  to  leaden  ones,  these 
latter  being  acted  upon  and  corroded  by  liquid 
bromine.  In  Dr  Frank's  bromine  works  at 
Stassfurt  the  distillation  is  conducted  in  cubic 
stoneware  vessels,  having  a  capacity  of  about 
three  cubic  metres.    These  vessels  are  sur- 


rounded with  belts  of  iron,  in  case  of  the  occur- 
rence ot  fracture.  It  was  found  that  few 
stones  answered  the  purpose  required  of  them, 
as  by  reason  of  their  porous  nature  they  per- 
mitted the  chloride  of  manganese  formed 
during  the  distillation  to  ooze  through.  To 
remedy  this  the  stones  had  to  be  coated  with 
tar,  a  process  which  entailed  a  very  serious 
loss  of  bromine,  from  the  formation  of  bromine 
compounds  with  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  tar, 
as  well  as  a  contamination  of  the  bromine  with 
the  t:<r.  Subsequently  Dr  Frank  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Porta  Westphalia  a  stone 
which  answered  the  purpose  without  requiring 
the  previous  objectionable  and  expensive  pre- 
paration with  tar. 

It  seems  that  the  workmen  discard  the 
respirators  which  are  provided  for  their  use  in 
the  bromine  works,  and  merely  tie  a  cloth  over 
the  mouth  and  nose  (sometimes  neglecting 
this  precaution)  when  decanting  the  bromine. 

To  lessen  the  evil  effects  af  the  vapours 
upon  the  health  of  the  workmen  under  these 
circumstances,  the  building  is  rendered  as  airy 
as  possible  by  being  thoroughly  ventilated 
throughout.  No  workmen  afflicted  with 
asthma  or  with  any  catarrhal  aCection  are 
employed,  whilst  those  engaged  are  strictly 
prohibited  from  taking  spirituous  liquids  in 
any  form,  a  custom  which  begets  an  irritability 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  is  found  to 
be  exceedingly  dangerons;  on  the  contrary,  a 
generous  diet,  and  one  consisting  of  an  abun- 
dant use  of  bacon  and  butter,  was  found  very 
beneficial. 

Bromine  is  sometimes  contaminated  with 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  occasionally  bromide  of 
carbon.  A  small  quantity  of  the  bromine 
agitated  with  a  solution  of  soda,  in  such  pro- 
portion that  the  fiuid  is  made  very  slightly 
alkaline,  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which,  if 
coloured  by  the  further  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  bromine,  does  not  become  blue 
on  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of 
starch.  This  shows  the  absence  of  iodine. 
Chlorine  may  be  detected  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  tlie  suspected  bromine  to  some 
warm  solution  of  potash  in  a  capsule,  evaporat- 
ing, drying  the  residue,  and  distilling  with 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Bromide  of  carbon  has  a  higher  boiling-point 
than  pure  bromine. 

Prop.,  S^c.  A  dark,  reddish-colonred,  vola- 
tile liquid,  having  an  odour  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  but  much 
more  suffocating  and  offensive.  It  solidifies 
at  about  19°,  and  boils  at  about  145°  Fahr. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alco- 
hol, and  abundantly  so  in  ether.  Its  aqueous 
solution  hleaches  like  chlorine,  but  less  power- 
fully. With  hydrogen  it  forms  htdeobeo'mic 
ACID;  and  with  the  bases,  compounds  called 
beo'mides.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  2'976 ;  that  of  its 
vapour,  5'89. 

Tests.  It  is  readily  recognised  by  its 
colour,  odour,  and  volatiUty,  and  by  the  colour 
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of  its  vapour;  by  iU  giviag  a  yellawUh-whtte 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is 
turued  violet  by  the  actioa  of  light ;  and  by 
its  solutions  giving  an  orange  or  yellow  colour 
to  starch,  and  a  red  tinge  to  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  guld. 

Utet,  S^o.  Bromine  possesses  very  similar 
medicinal  properties  to  iodine,  and  has  been 
administered  in  goitre,  scrofula,  &c.,  in  the 
form  of  an  aqueous  solution  composed  of  1 
part  of  bromine  to  40  of  water,  of  which  5  or 
6  drops  is  the  dose;  but  it  is  more  usually 
given  under  the  form  of  bromide  of  potasbium 
(wliicli  tee).  Tho  compounds  of  bromine  are 
also  largely  used  in  photography  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  coal-tar  colours,  and 
in  scientific  chemistry  tho  si'lution  has  also 
been  used  as  a  lotion.  Bromine  is  a  good  dis- 
infectant. It  is  very  poisonous ;  the  antidotes, 
&c.,  resemble  those  for  iodine.  See  Bbomide, 
Solutions,  &c. 

BBOMOCHLOSALTTM  (Tilden  &  Co.,  New 
Tork),for  the  removal  of  bad  smells,  as  a  dis- 
infectant, and  antiseptic,  A  fluid,  sp.  gr. 
1*43,  containing  27'6  per  cent,  of  solid  mutter. 
The  latter  consists  of  18'5  per  cent,  of  alu- 
minium chloride,  with  chalk  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  alkaline  salts.  Free  bromine 
Is  not  pn'sent.    (H.  Endemann.) 

BROMOFOBM  (CHUrj).  A  colourless  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  bromide  ol  calcium  with 
alcohol.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2'90;  and  boils  at 
305'6°  F.,  emitting  a  vapour  having  a  density 
8°632.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  properties  to 
chloroform,  but  much  more  irritating;  hence 
it  has  been  rarely  employed  medicinally. 

EEOMTHEE— BBAMBLE  TEA  (?)— is  a 
mixture  of  6  parts  lime  flowers  cum  hracteis, 
6  parts  senna  leaves,  5  parts  acacia  flowers,  8 
parts  cort.  frangulaj,  and  2  parts  sassafras 
chips.    (Huger.) 

BBONCHI'TIS  (brongkl').  [L. ;  prim.  Gr.] 
In  pathology,  inflammation  of  tho  mucous 
lining  of  the  bronchia  or  smaller  ramifications 
of  the  windpipe.  In  its  milder  form  it  is, 
popularly  called  a  '  cold  on  the  chest.' 

Si/mp.  The  usual  symptoms  are  hoarseness, 
dry  cough,  and  a  slight  degree  of  fever,  fol- 
lowed by  expectoration  of  mucus,  at  first  thin, 
and  afterwards  thick  and  copious.  In  the 
severer  forms  there  is  more  fever,  cough,  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  &c. 

Treatm.  It  generally  yields  to  small  and 
repeated  doses  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimonial 
diaphoretics ;  a  light  diet  and  mild  purgatives 
being  at  the  same  time  adopted,  but  in  every 
case  it  is  safer  to  have  recourse  to  medical  aid. 

HoBSES. — Finlay  Dun  prescribes  the  fol- 
lowing:— Tincture  of  Hoouito,  inhalation  of 
the  vapour  of  water,  ether  and  belladonna, 
carbolic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  mash  diet, 
salines,  chlornte  of  potash,  tho  salts  of  am- 
monia, clilonil  hydrate,  mustard  externally, 
warm  clothing,  but  cool  air.  Symptoms  very 
similar  to  those  of  bronchitis  are  frequently 
cuuscd  in  ctilves  and  young  cattle  by  the 


presence  in  the  bronchii  of  threadworms  or 
filaria.  The  cause  is  generally  removed  by 
the  administration  of  a  dose  or  two  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  given  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two. 
BBONCHOCELE      (brong'-ko-sele).        See 

GOITBE. 

BRONZE.  [Eng.,  Fr.,  Ger.]  Sun.  JEs,  L. ; 
Bbohzo,  It.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  remark 
able  fi>r  the  exactness  of  the  impressions  which 
it  takes  by  moulding  and  stamping,  as  well  m": 
for  its  great  durability.  It  has  hence  been 
always  extensively  employed  in  the  casting  ol 
huts,  medals,  statues,  &c.  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  ill-under- 
stood, cutting  instruments  were  commonly 
made  of  it.  It  was  glso  the  general  material 
of  coins  of  small  valne ;  a  use  which,  of  late 
years,  has  been  revived  in  several  of  the  stati  s 
of  Europe,  and  still  more  recently  in  the 
coinage  of  these  realms.  Dell-raotal,  gun- 
metal,  and  speculum-metal  are  mere  varieties 
of  bronze. 

I'rep.  On  the  small  scale  this  alloy  i'i  pre- 
pared in  crucibles ;  but  for  statues  and  larger 
works  on  reverberatory  hearths.  The  fusion 
of  the  mixed  metals  is  conducted  as  rapidly  us 
possible  under  pounded  charcoal,  and  the 
melted  mass  is  frequently  stirred  together  to 
produce  a  perfect  mixture  before  casting. 

The  proportions  of  the  materials  so  vory  in 
difierent  castings  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  precisely  what  quantities  are  the  best. 
The  following  are  given  as  examples: — 

a.  For  Ed(je-toois: — Copper,  100  parts; 
tin,  14  parts.  When  skilfully  hardened  and 
tempered  this  alloy  is  capable  of  receiving  an 
edge  nearly  equal  to  that  of  steel. 

b.  For  Gilding: — 1.  Copper,  82  parts; 
zinc,  18  parts;  tin,  3  parts;  lead,  2  ports. 

2.  From  copper,  83  parts;  zinc,  17  parts; 
tin,  2  parts ;  lead,  1  part. 

c.  For  Medals: — 1.  Copper,  89  parts;  tin, 
8  parts ;  zinc,  3  parts.  This  alloy  assumes  a 
beautiful  antique  appearance  by  age,  and  takes 
a  sharp  impression  by  stamping. 

2.  (M.  Chaudet.)  Copper,  95  ports;  tin,  4 
or  5  parts.  This  is  also  excellent  for  any 
small  castings. 

d.  For  Mobtaes: — Copper,  93  ports;  lead, 
5  parts;  tin,  2  ports. 

e.  For  Statuaet: — 1.  Copper,  88  parts; 
tin,  9  parts  >  zinc,  2  parts ;  lead,  1  part. 

2.  Copper,  82i  parts;  zinc,  lOi  parts;  tin, 
5  parts;  lead,  2  parts.  These  are  very  nearly 
the  proportions  of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Louis  XV. 

3.  Copper,  90  parts;  tin,  9  parts;  lead,  1 
part. 

4.  Copper,  91  parts;  tin,  9  parts. 

For  a  gold  varnish  for  bronze  objects  refer 
to  Bbass. 

Obs.  Several  analyses  have  been  made  of 
ancient  cutting  instruments,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  tin  varies  from 
4^  to  15^ ;  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that 
more  depends  upon  the  exact  mode  of  tempering 
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the  alloy  than  on  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  ingredients.  Lead  and  zinc  are  inad- 
missible in  bronze  for  this  puvpose.  One  or 
two  per  cent,  of  iron  may,  nevertheless,  be 
added  with  advantage.  The  ancient  bronze 
used  for  springs  contained  only  32  to  4g-  of  tin. 
The  edges  and  lips  of  bronze  mortars  must  be 
carefully  tempei-ed  by  heating  them  to  a 
cherry  red,  and  then  plunging  them  into  cold 
water,  as  unless  so  treated  they  are  very  apt 
to  be  broken  in  use.  See  Bell- metal,  Bbass, 
Gun-metal,  &e. 

Bronze'-powder.  Syn.  Beonzb.  A  name 
given  to  various  powders  having  a  rich  me- 
tallic appearance,  which  they  retain  when 
applied  on  varnish,  or  when  mixed  with  it,  as 
in  surface  bronzing. 

Prep.  1.  GoLD-cOLOUEED : — a.  From  Dutch- 
foil,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  power  by  grind- 
ing. Cheap  and  looks  well,  and  is  very  durable 
when  varnished. 

h.  From  gold-leaf,  as  the  last. 

e.  Precipitated  powder  of  gold. 

d.  From  verdigris,  8  oz.;  tutty  powder,  4 
oz.  i  borax  and  nitre,  of  each  2  oz. ;  bichloride 
of  mercury,  J  oz. ;  grind  them  together,  make 
the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  then 
fuse  it;  when  cold,  roll  it  into  thin  sheets  or 
leaves,  and  grind  it  as  in  No.  1. 

2.  Ieon-coloubed  : — Plumbago,  in  fine 
powder. 

3.  Hed  ; — Sulphate  of  copper,  100  parts ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  60  parts;  mix,  and  apply 
heat  until  they  unite  into  «-  mass;  then  cool, 
powder,  and  add  of  copper  filings.  15  parts; 
again  well  mix,  and  keep  the  compound  at  a 
white  heat  for  about  twenty  minutes;  lastly, 
when  cold,  reduce  the  'residuum'  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  wash  it  in  pure  water,  and 
dry  it. 

4.  Silver  : — Bismuth  and  tin,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
melt  them  together,  and  add  of  quicksilver,  1 
to  IJ  oz. ;  when  cold,  powder  it. 

Ohs.  The  above  are  used  by  painters,  japau- 
ners,  &c.     See  Bisulphide  as  Tin  (Tin), 

POWDBES,  &c. 

BEONZINS.  The  process  of  giving  a 
bronze-like,  or  an  antique  metal  appearance, 
to  the  surface  of  copper,  brass,  and  other 
metals.  The  following  methods  are  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose : — 

1.  To  the  surface  of  the  article,  first  tho- 
roughly cleaned  and  polished,  evenly  apply  with 
a  brush  the  common  crocus  powder  ('jewellers' 
rouge'),  previously  made  into  a  smooth  paste 
with  water.  When  dry,  place  it  in  an  iron 
ladle,  or  on  a  common  fire-shovel,  and  expose 
it  over  a  clear  fire  for  about  one  minute; 
lastly,  when  sufiiciently  cold,  polish  it  with  a 
plate-brush.  This  gives  a  very  rich  appear- 
ance, similar  to  that  on  tea-urns;  the  shade 
depending  on  the  duration  and  the  degree  of 
heat  employed. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  finely  pow- 
dered plumbago  for  crocus  powder.     Equally 


beautiful,  but  deeper  coloured  and  more  per- 
manent than  that  produced  by  No.  1. 

3.  As  the  preceding,  but  employing  mix- 
tures of  plumbago  and  crocus  in  various  pro- 
portions according  to  the  shade  desired. 

4.  A  dilute  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur 
(sulphurated  potash),  or  of  hydrosalphate  of 
ammonia  is  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil 
to  the  metal  previously  slightly  warmed ;  when 
dry,  the  surface  is  either  left  rough  or 
brushed  off.  If  liver  of  sulphur  has  been 
used,  it  will  be  better  to  wash  it  first  in  clean 
hot  water;  but  without  the  slightest  friction. 
This  gives  the  appearance  of  very  antique 
bronze. 

5.  Verdigris,  2oz.;  and  sal-ammoniac,  1  oz.; 
are  dissolved  in  vinegar,  1  pint ;  and  the  mix- 
ture is  diluted  with  water  until  it  tastes  only 
slightly  metallic,  when  it  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  filtered  for  use.  Copper  medals, 
&c.  (thoroughly  clean)  are  steeped  in  the 
liquor  at  the  boiling-point  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
keep  them  in  it  too  long.  When  taken  out 
they  are  carefully  washed  in  hot  water,  and 
dried.     Effect  as  the  last. 

6.  Verdigris  and  vermilion,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
alum  and  sal-ammonia,  of  each  5  oz.  (all  in 
fine  powder);  vinegar,  q.  s.  to  form  a  thin 
paste.  This  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
copper,  which  is  then  uniformly  warmed  by 
the  fire,  and  afterwards  well  washed  and  dried. 
The  tint  may  be  deepened  by  repeating  the 
process.  The  addition  of  a  little  blue  vitriol 
inclines  the  colour  to  a  chestnut-brown;  and  a 
little  borax  to  a  yellowish-brown.  Used  by  the 
Chiuese  for  copper  tea-urns,  &o. 

7.  Sal-ammonia,  1  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar, 
3  oz. ;  common  salt,  3  oz. ;  hot  water,  1  pint ; 
dissolve;  then  add  of  nitrate  of  copper,  2  oz., 
dissolved  in  J  a  pint  of  water;  mix  well,  and 
with  it  repeatedly  moisten  the  article  (placed 
in  a  damp  situation)  by  means  of  a  soft  brush 
Produces  a  very  antique  appearance. 

8.  Salt  of  sorrel,  1  oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  3  oz. ; 
distilled  vinegar,  1  quart;  dissolve.  As  the 
last.     Much  used  for  bronze  fip'ures. 

9.  A  very  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum,  applied  with  a  hair  pencil  or  by  im- 
mersion. Used  for  binding  screws,  holders, 
and  other  small  articles  of  copper  and  brass. 

10.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  dissolve ;  wash 
the  surface  of  the  articles  with  it ;  let  them 
dry  ;  then  apply  a  solution  of  verdigris,  2  oz. 
dissolved  in  strong  vinegar,  J  pint ;  when  dry, 
polish  tliem  with  a  soft  brush,  and  either  some 
plumbago  or  colcothar.   Used  for  tin  castings. 

11.  The  articles  (properly  cleaned)  are  either 
immersed  in,  or  washed  over,  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  or  of  verdigris.  In  a 
short  time  they  acquire  a  coating  of  pure 
metallic  copper,  and  are  then  washed.  This 
only  answers  with  iron  and  steel  goods.  It  is 
admirably  suited  for  iron  castings. 

12.  All  antique  appearance  may  be  given  to 
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rilver  by  either  expo-iing  it  to  the  fumes  of 
bydrosulphate  of  ammoniii,  or  immersing  it 
for  a  very  short  time  in  a  solutiou  of  hydro- 
ralphnto  of  ammonia,  or  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Bronzing,  So/face.  A  term  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  process  of  imparting  a  bronze-like 
or  metallic  appearance  to  the  prominent  por- 
tions of  the  surfaces  of  figures  made  of  paper, 
wood,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.  It  is  effected  by 
first  giving'them  a  coat  of  oil-varnish  or  size, 
and  when  this  is  nearly  dried,  applying,  with 
a  'dabber'  of  cotton,  or  n  camel-hair  pencil, 
any  of  the  ordinary  metallic  bronze-powders 
betare  referred  to.  Sometimes  the  powder  is 
placed  in  a  little  bag  of  muslin,  and  dusted 
over  the  surface.  The  articles  should  be  after- 
wards varnished. 

Paper  is  bronzed  by  mixing  the  bronze- 
powders  up  with  a  little  weak  gum-water,  and 
burnishing  the  surface  when  dry  and  hard. 

Electrotypes,  to  Bronze.  Green,  Steep  the 
medal  or  figure  in  a  strong  solution  of  common 
salt,  or  sugiir,  or  sal-ammoniac,  for  a  few  days ; 
wash  in  water,  and  allow  to  dry  slowly ;  or 
suspend  it  over  a  vessel  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  blenching  powder,  and  cover  over. 
The  length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to  remain  will 
determine  the  depth  of  colour. 

Brown.  Add  four  or  five  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  a  wine-glassful  of  water.  The  object 
is  rubbed  over  with  this  gently,  and  allowed 
to  dry,  and  when  dry  subjected  to  a  gradual 
and  equal  heut ;  tlie  surface  will  be  darkened 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  applied. 

Black.  Wash  the  surface  over  with  a  little 
dilute  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  dry  at  a  gentle  heat. 

BROOM.  The  common  name  of  the  plant 
apar'tium  scopa"riam.  A  useful  diuretic;  of 
great  service  in  dropsy.     See  Decoction. 

Broom  Ashes.  From  broom-stall;$  burut. 
Formerly  used  as  n  diuretic  in  dropsy. 

Broom,   Salt  of.      Obtained  by  dissolving 
broom  ashes  in  water,  and  filtering  and  evapo 
rating  the  solution.     It  consists  principally  of 
carbonate  of  potassa.     It  was  formerly  used 
in  dropsy,  and  as  an  antacid,  &c. 

BROSSi!  DE  CORAIL.  [Fr.]  The  root  of 
lucerne  (niedicago  saiiva),  cleaned,  dried,  and 
hammered  at  the  end.    Used  as  a  too'th-brush. 

BROTH.  Syn.  Jus  (coctis  carnibus),  Jus'- 
CTJLUM,  L. ;  Bouillon,  Jus,  Fr. ;  Fleisch- 
DBiJBE,  Qer.  In  cookery,  the  liquor  in  which 
flesh  h»s  been  boiled.  Broth  is  distinguished 
from  soup  by  its  inferior  strength  and  quan- 
tity of  seasoning,  &c.  It  contains  much  of 
the  nutriment  of  the  meat.  We  extract  the 
following  from  Dr  Letheby's  work  'On 
Food '  :— 

"A  nutritious  broth,  containing  the  albu- 
men of  the  meat  or  chicken,  may  be  obtained 
by  infusing  a  third  of  a  pound  of  minced  meat 
or  chicken  in  14  oz.  of  cold  water,  to  which  a 
lew  driips  (4  or  5)  of  muriatic  acid  and  a 
little  salt  (from  10  to  18  grains)  have  been 
added.     After  digesting  for  an  hour  or  so,  it 


should  be  strained  through  a  sieve,  and  the 
residue,  washed  with  five  ounces  of  wnter,  and 
pressed.  The  mixed  liquids  thus  obtained  will 
furnish  about  a  pint  of  cold  extract  of  meat, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  soluble  consti- 
tuents of  the  meat  (albumen,  creatin,  creati- 
nin,  &c.),  and  it  may  be  drunk  cold,  or 
slightly  warmed,  the  temperature  not  being 
raised  above  100°  F.,  for  fear  of  coagulating 
the  albumen." 

Broth,  Scotch.  This,  which  is  in  very  general 
use  amongst  the  middle  and  working  classes 
of  Scotland,  is  made  as  follows : — Put  into  a 
pot  three  quarts  of  cold  water  along  with  a 
cupful  of  Scotch  barley,  and  let  it  boil ;  add 
two  pounds  of  neck  of  mutton.  Allow  it  to 
stew  gently  for  an  hour,  skimming  occasion- 
ally. Then  add  tnrnip;  cut  in  squares,  and 
onions  sliced,  and  carrots  and  turnips  uncut. 
The  half  of  a  small  cabbage  chopped  iu  mode- 
rately fine  pieces  may  be  put  in  instead  of  all 
these  vegetables  ;  and  leeks  mny  be  used  in- 
stead of  onions.  Stew  the  whole  for  an  hour 
longer.  The  broth  is  now  ready.  Season  with 
salt  and  serve  in  a  tureen.  The  meat  is  served 
in  a  separate  dish,  with  the  uncut  pieces  of 
turnip  and  carrot  and  a  little  of  the  broth  as 
gravy.  Any  meat  may  bo  employed  in  the 
same  way.  Broths  and  soups  contain  the 
greater  part  of  the  saline  matter  of  the  meat, 
the  crystalline  principles,  viz.  creatin  and 
creatinin,  some  of  the  albumen  and  lat,  and 
an  amount  of  gelatin,  dependent  upon  the 
duration  of  the  boiling  process.  They  also 
contain  nearly  all  the  odorous  matters  of  the 
meat.  Cold  water  extracts  from  one  sixth  to 
one  fourth  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  meat. 
The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  highly 
nitrogenous  crystalline  principles  in  broths 
and  soups  accounts  for  their  restorative 
powers.  These,  which  are  the  creatin  and 
creatinin,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  tliein 
of  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  theobromina  ot 
cocoa,  in  their  physiological  efl'eets. 

Broth  is  contraindicated  for  children  at  the 
breast,  iis  it  not  un frequently  induces  sickness, 
disorders  the  bowels,  and  induces  fever.  The 
same  applies  to  beef  tea.  When,  however, 
broth  and  beef  tea  are  used  as  clysters  in  such 
quantities  that  can  be  retained,  they  act  most 
beneficially.     See  Boiliko,  Soup,  &c. 

BROWN  DYE.  Every  shade  of  brown  may 
be  produced,  almost  at  will,  by  mixtures  of 
reds  and  yellows  with  blues  and  blacks;  or 
directly  by  simple  dyes.  The  following  are 
examples : — 

a.  For  CoiTOK ; — 

1.  Give  the  goods  a  mixed  mordant  of  ace- 
tate of  alumina  and  acetate  of  iron,  followed 
by  a  bath  of  madder  or  of  madder  and  fustic. 
Excess  of  acetate  of  alumina  turns  it  on  the 
AMAKAKTH  IISI;  the  acetate  of  iron  darkens 
it. 

2.  First  '  gall '  the  goods,  then  turn  them 
for  a  short  time  through  the  black  bath  ;  next 
give  them  a  mordant  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
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tlien  pass  them  through  a  decoction  of  fustic, 
afterwards  through  a  bath  of  madder,  and 
again  through  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper;  drain,  dry,  rinse  well,  and  finish  with 
a  boil  in  soap  and  water.  This  gives  a  chest- 
NTTT-DEOWN. 

3.  First  give  the  goods  a  mordant  of  alum, 
then  a  bath  of  madder,  and  next  a  bath  of 
fustic  to  which  a  little  green  copperas  has 
been  added.     This  gives  a  cinkamon-bbown. 

6.  For  Linen  : — This  varies  little  from  that 
commonly  employed  for  cotton. 

c.  For  Silk  : — 

1.  One  of  the  above  mordants  is  followed  by 
a  bath  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the 
decoctions  of  logwood,  fustic,  and  Brazil-wood, 
The  shade  may  be  varied  by  altering  the  pro- 
portions of  the  decoctions;  Brazil-wood  red- 
dening, logwood  darkening,  and  fustic  yellow- 
ing, the  tint. 

2.  Annotta,  4  oz. ;  and  pearlash,  1  lb. ;  are 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  q.  s. ;  the  silk  is 
passed  tlirough  it  for  two  hours,  then  taken 
out,  and  squeezed  dry;  it  is  next  passed 
through  a  mordant  of  alum,  and  then  through 
!i  bath  of  Brazil-wood,  followed  by  another  of 
logwood  to  which  a  little  green  copperas  has 
been  added. 

d.  For  Wool  : — 

1.  Boil  the  cloth  in  a  mixed  mordant  of 
»lum,  common  salt,  and  water,  then  dye  it  in  a 
bath  of  logwood  to  which  a  little  green  copperas 
lias  been  added.  2  oz.  of  alum,  and  1  oz,  of 
salt,  are  required  for  every  lb.  of  wool. 

2.  Boil  the  goods  in  a  mordant  of  alum  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  then  pass  them  through  a 
bath  of  madder.  The  more  copperas  the  darker 
will  be  the  dye.  Good  proportions  are  2  parts 
of  alum  and  3  of  copperas. 

3.  Give  a  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar,  then 
pass  the  goods  through  a  madder  bath ;  next 
run  them  through  a  bath  of  galls  and  sumach 
or  logwood  to  which  a  little  acetate  or  sulphate 
of  iron  has  been  added. 

4.  Mordant  the  cloth  as  last,  dye  in  a 
madder  bath,  remove  the  cloth,  add  a  little 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  again  pass  it 
through  the  bath  as  long  as  necessary. 

5.  Give  the  cloth  a  light  blue  ground  with 
indigo,  and  then  a  mordant  of  alum  ;  rinse, 
and  lastly  run  it  through  a  bath  of  madder. 

6.  A  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar,  followed 
by,  first  a  bath  of  madder,  and  afterwards  a 
b;ith  of  weld  or  fustic  to  which  a  little  iron- 
liquor  has  been  previously  added.  In  this 
way  every  shade,  from  MOEDOBE  and  CINNA- 
MON to  DAKK  CHESTNUT,  may  be  produced. 

7.  Boil  fustic-chips,  1  lb.,  for  2  hours ;  pass 
the  cloth  through  the  bath  for  1  hour;  take 
it  out  and  drain ;  add  of  green  copperas,  li  oz. ; 
good  madder,  4  oz. ;  boil  for  a  short  time,  and 
again  pass  the  cloth  through  the  bath,  until  it 
acquires  the  proper  tint.  Bbonzb-beowns, 
and  every  similar  shade,  may  be  thus  given  by 
varying  the  proportions. 


e.  The  following  are  called  sub'stantive  or 

DIEECT  BEOWNS ! — 

1.  Decoction  of  oak-bark.  It  dyes  wool  of 
a  fast  brown  of  various  shades,  according  to 
the  quantity  employed.  A  mordant  of  alum 
brightens  it. 

2.  Infusion  or  decoction  of  walnut-peels. 
Dyes  wool  and  silk  a  brown,  which  is  bright- 
ened by  alum. 

3.  Horse-chestnut-peels.  A  mordant  of 
chloride  of  tin  turns  it  on  the  beonze  ;  and 
sugar  of  lead,  on  the  eedbish-beown. 

4.  Catechu  or  Terra  Japonica.  For  cottons. 
Blue  vitriol  turns  it  on  the  beonze,  and  green 
copperas  dai'kens  it,  when  applied  as  mordants. 
Acetate  of  alumina  as  a  mordant  brightens  it. 
The  French  colour,  caemelite,  is  given  with 
1  lb.  of  catechu,  4  oz.  of  verdigris,  and  5  oz. 
of  sal-ammoniac. 

5.  Sulphate  or  chloride  of  manganese.  Dis- 
solved in  water  with  a  little  tartaric  acid,  it 
gives  the  bronze  tint  called  solitaiee.  The 
stuff,  after  being  passed  through  the  solution, 
is  turned  through  a  weak  lye  of  potash,  and 
afterwards  through  another  of  chloride  of  lime, 
to  heighten  and  fix  it. 

6.  Prussiate  of  copper.     This  gives  a  fine 

BEONZE    or    YELLOWISH-B1.0WN    tO    silk.        A 

mordant  of  blue  vitriol  is  commonly  first  given, 
followed  by  a  bath  of  prussiate  of  potash. 

BROWN  PIG'MENTS.  The  principal  and 
most  useful  of  these  are — umber,  teira  di 
Sienna  (both  burnt  and  raw),  Spanish  brown, 
and  some  of  the  ochres.  I3rown,  of  almost 
any  shade,  may  be  made  by  the  admixture  of 
blacks  with  reds  and  yellows,  or  with  greens, 
in  different  proportions.  See  BiSTBE,  Black, 
Newcastle,'  Ochseb,  Sepia,  &c. 

Brown,  Span'ish.    See  Ochees. 

BROWN  PINK.     See  Yellow  Pigments. 

BROWN'ING.  In  cookert/,  a  fluid  prepara- 
tion used  to  colour  and  flavour  gravies,  soups, 
&c. 

Prep.  1.  Sugar,  4  oz. ;  and  butter,  1  oz. ; 
are  melted  in  a  frying-pan  or  ladle  with  about 
a  tablespoonf  ul  of  water,  and  the  beat  is  con- 
tinued until  the  whole  has  turned  of  a  deep 
brown ;  the  heat  is  then  lowered  a  little,  and 
some  pott  wine  (about  1  pint)  is  gradually 
poured  in;  the  pan  is  now  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred  until  the 
roasted  sugar  is  entirely  dissolved ;  it  is  then 
put  into  a  bottle,  and  }  oz.  each  of  bruised 
pime;ito  and  black  pepper,  5  or  6  shalots  (cut 
small),  a  little  mace  and  finely  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  i  pint  of  mushroom  catsup,  added. 
The  bottle  is  shaken  daily  for  a  week,  and  the 
clear  liquid,  after  5  or  6  days'  repose, "decanted 
into  another  bottle.  Rich  flavoured,  but  ex- 
pensive. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  strong  beer,  or 
water,  instead  of  wine.  A  glassful  of  spirit 
may  be  added  after  bottling  it. 

3.  Sugar-colouring,    1   pint;    salt,    i  lb. 

1  Under  Black  PmMENTs. 
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mmliroom-catsup,  J  pint ;  ipice,  q.  B.     Excel- 
lent for  all  ordinary  parposes. 

i.  Lump  angar  (powdered),  2)  lbs.;  salad 
oil,  i  lb. ;  lieat  as  before ;  then  add,  of  port 
wine,  1  quart;  Capo  wine,  3  quarts;  shalots, 
6  oz. ;  mixed  spice,  4  oz. ;  black  pepper,  3  oz. ; 
inaci',  1  oz ;  salt,  1  lb. ;  lemon  juici;,  1  pint ; 
catsup,  1  quart;  mix  well. 

5.  Qood  spirit-colouring  or  sugar-colouring 
and  mushroom  catsup,  of  each  1  gall. ;  Ja- 
maica pepper,  black  pepper,  and  shalots,  of 
each  <1  oz ;  cloves,  cassia,  and  mace,  bruised, 
of  e  icli  }  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered  vessel 
for  5  minutes ;  digest  for  14  days,  and 
straiu. 

6.  Colouring,  3  pints ;  mushroom  catsup,  1 
pint;  commou  salt,  i  lb.;  Ciiili  vinegar 
(strongest),  i  pint;  spice,  q.  8.  Half  a  pint  of 
Britisli  brandy  or  rum  may  be  added. 

Obs.  The  above  are  excellent  additions  to 
gravies,  soupn,  &c. ;  and  of  themselves  form 
most  admirable  sauces  for  fish,  meat,  and 
game. 

Browning  (for  Gun-barrela).  Prep.  The 
following  are  current  formuliB : — 

1.  Blue  vitriol,  4i  oz. ;  tincture  of  chloride  of 
iron,  2  oz, ;  water,  1  quart;  dissolve,  and  add 
aquafortis  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  of  each 
1  oz. 

2.  Blue  vitriol  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitro,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  aquafortis,  i  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  as 
last. 

8.  Butter  of  antimony  and  sweet  oil,  equal 
parts ;  well  shaken  together.  To  be  applied  to 
the  iron  previously  warmed. 

Obt.  Tlie  above  fluids  are  rubbed  on  the 
barrel  (picviously  well  polished  and  cleaned  off 
with  wliiting  to  remove  the  oil),  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  for  some  hours,  or  until  the  next 
day,  when  they  are  rubbed  off  with  a  stiff 
brush.  The  process  may  be  repeated,  if  neces- 
sary. The  barrel  is  next  washed  in  water  in 
wliich  a  little  pearlash  or  soda  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  afterwards  well  riustd  in  clean 
water;  it  is  then  polished,  either  with  the 
burnisher,  or  with  a  brush  and  beeswax. 
Sometimes  a  coat  of  tough  shellac  varnish  is 
applied, 

BKUCEA  (-sh'^).  False  cusparia  (which 
tee), 

BSUCHBUSAU— RITFTURE  BALSAK  (Dr 
Tinier). — No.  1.  Compound  rosemary  cerate, 
nutmeg  cerate,  red  Johannis  oil,  yellow  wax, 
of  caih  1  part;  fat,  6  parts.  No.  2.  Mixture 
of  nutmeg  cerate,  50  parts;  tallow,  butter,  of 
each  10  parts,  melted  and  mixed  with  25 
parts  strongest  liquor  potassm.  No.  3.  Com- 
pound rosemary  cerate,  oil  of  bayberries,  of 
each  a  parts;  nutmeg  cerate,  4  parts;  red 
Johannis  oil,  6  parts;  yellow  wax,  3  parts; 
tincture  of  myrrh  and  tincture  ot  aloes,  of 
each  t  part;  tr.  opii,  i  part,  melted  and 
heatc-il  until  the  spirit  has  evaporated. 
(Hager.) 

BR0CHPFIA8TEU— RUPTURE  PLASTER 
(KriiHi  .\ltherr).     .V  spread  plaster,  the  mass 


consisting  of  5  parts  Bergundy  pitch  and  2 
parts  turpentine.     (Walz  and  Hager.) 

Brachpflaster — Rnptnre  Plaster  (Caspar 
Menet).  Machine-made  paper  covered  with 
thin  gauze,  and  thinly  spread  with  a  mass  of 
9  parts  wax.  3  parts  turpentine,  and  1  part 
eliMiii.    (Hager.) 

BRUCHSALBE— RUPTURE  CERATE(Gott- 
lieb  Sturzenegger,  Herisau,  Canton  Appen- 
zell).  A  mixture  of  50  parts  fat  and  1  port 
oil  of  bayberries.     (Hager.) 

BRUCHE,  ruptures  cured  without  medicine, 
operation,  or  pain,  by  Lavedan,  chemist.  A 
pelotte  containing  in  it  zinc  and  copper  plate 
on  which  a  solution  of  the  "  poudre  electro- 
chimique"  (common  salt)  is  dropped.  (Hager.) 

BRO'CIA.  CjjHaiNjOj .  4  Aq.  [  Eng.,  Fr.] 
■Syn.  BatT'OINB;  BriT'oina,  L.  An  alkaloid 
discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in  the 
bark  of  bru'cia  antidy eater' ioa,  and  after- 
wards associated  with  strychnia,  in  nux 
vomica. 

Prep.  Oround  nux  vomica,  or  the  bark  of 
brucia  antldysenterica,  is  boiled  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  resulting  decoction  mixed 
with  hydrate  of  lime  (in  excess) ;  the  crude 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  boiled  in  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  '850),  and  the  tincture  Altered  whilst 
hot.  A  mixture  of  crude  strychnia  and  brucia 
is  deposited  as  the  fluid  cools,  and  the  remainder 
is  obtained  by  evaporation.  This  is  powdered 
and  digested  in  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
out  the  brucia  ;  the  solution  furnishes  crystals 
on  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  may  be  further 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Prop.  Soluble  in  850  parts  of  cold,  and 
about  500  parts  of  hot  water ;  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  added  to  the  dilute  acids  until  they 
are  neutralised,  it  forms  crystallisable  salts, 
easily  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Tests.  'It  is  distinguished  from  strychnia, 
which  ill  many  respects  it  resembles,  by  its 
ready  solubility  in  both  dilute  and  absolute 
alcohol,  and  its  insolubility  in  ether.  With 
nitric  acid  it  strikes  a  fine  red  colour,  which 
is  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phurous acid.  Iodic  acid,  chloric  acid,  and 
chlorine,  also  turn  it  red. 

Professor  Sonnenschein  has  succeeded  in 
converting  brucia  into  strychnia.  He  says — 
"  Brucia  CaHjeNjOj  and  Strychnia  CjiHjjNjOj 
differ  apparently  considerably  in  their  composi- 
tion ;  but  the  former  may  easily  be  converted 
into  the  latter.  Referring  to  the  formuls  it  will 
be  seen  that  strychnia  is  produced  by  combining 
brucia  with  40,  and  eliminating  2H2O1  and 
2C0].  This  is  effected  as  follows  : — Brucia  is 
moderately  heated  with  4  to  5  times  its 
weight  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  when  a  red 
colouration  will  be  produced  and  gases  evolved, 
which  cause  in  a  mixture  of  barium  chloride 
and  ammonia  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  barium. 

The  red  solution  is  concentrated  in  a  water- 
bath,  supersaturated  with  potossa,  and  agi- 
tated   with    ether,    which,    on    spontaneous 
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evapoi  ation,  leaves  a  reddish  mass,  containing 
a  red  cnlouring  matter,  a  yellowish  resin,  and 
an  alkaloid  which  is  obtained  pure  by  dissolv- 
ing in  an  acid  and  crystallising.  This  base 
has  the  intensity,  bitter  taste,  and  other  proper- 
ties of  strychnia,  gives  the  characteristic  re- 
actions with  potassium  chromate,  cerium  oxide, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  yields  with  chlorine 
(the  sparingly  soluble  compound.  The  muriate 
crystallises  in  fine  silky  needles,  from  which 
9*20  per  cent,  of  chlorine  was  obtained. 

The  conversion  of  brucia  into  strychnia  is  not 
only  highly  interesting,  but  it  is  likewise  of 
great  importance  in  forensic  analysis,  proving 
again  that  in  such  cases  the  employment  of 
oxidising  agents  is  admissible  only  with  gi-eat 
caution.  A  student  who  had  received  for 
analysis  a  mixture  containing,  among  other 
substflnoes,  brucia  and  nitrate  of  lead,  em- 
ployed the  process  of  Stas  and  Otto  for  the 
separation  of  the  alkaloids,  and  found  strych- 
nia instead  of  brucia  which  had  been 
oxidised  by  the  liberated  nitric  acid. 

"  If  strychnia  is  heated  with  a  strong  base 
like  potassa,  soda,  or  harjta,  for  some  time, 
in  a  sealed  glass  tube  placed  in  a  water-bath, 
a  body  is  obtained  which  no  longer  shows  the 
reactions  of  strychnia,  but  resembles  brucia  in 
its  reactions.  The  experiments  on  this  decom- 
position, which  is  likewise  of  importance  in 
forensic  analysis,  are  not  yet  concluded." 

BEUISE  (bvooze).  Syn.  CoNTu'sio,  CoN- 
ic'suM,  L. ;  CoNTtrsiON,  Meubteissuee,  Fr. ; 
Beausche,'  QtJETSCHUNG,  &c.,  Ger.  A  con- 
tusion ;  but  in  popular  language  applied 
chiefly  to  cases  in  which  there  is  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  owing  to  the  rupture  of  the 
minute  vessels,  with  consequent  discoloration 
or  tumefaction  of  the  part. 

Treatment,  In  common  cases,  sufficiently 
serious,  bruises  may  be  rubbed  whh  a  little 
opodeldoc  or  soap-liniment ;  or,  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  considerable,  they  may  be  bathed 
with  a  little  weak  goulard  water,  or  with 
vinegar  and  water.  In  more  severe  cases 
leeches  may  he  applied.    See  Contusion. 

Treatment  for  Animals.  The  same  as  for 
man. 

BRITNS'WICK  BLACK.    See  Vaenishes. 

BEtlBS'WICK  GEEElf.  See  Geben  Pig- 
ments. 

BETTSHES.  Brushes  may  be  best  washed 
in  a  moderately  cold  weak  solution  of  borax. 
They  should  afterwards  be  rinsed  in  cold  water 
and  dried. 

BEUSTBONBONS— PECTOEAL  BONBONS 
(Ft.,  Stollwerck,  Cologne).  Carageen,  3 
parts ;  Iceland  moss,  2  parts ;  red  poppy 
petals,  14  parts ;  coltsfoot;  1  part ;  liquorice, 
2  parts ;  marshmallow  root,  2  parts ;  daisy 
{Bellis  perennia),  \\  parts;  Souchong  tea,  1 
part;  boiled  with  24  parts  of  water  till  re- 
duced to  half,  and  the  fluid  afterwards  mixed 
with  refined  sugar. 

BEUSTGEIEE— PECTOEAL  JELLY  (Dau- 
bitz,  Berlin).    A  yellowish-brown  nearly  clear 


jelly,  with  a  sweet,  weak  anise,  followed  by  a 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  made  of  gelatin,  12 
grammes ;  sugar,  60  grammes ;  and  a  herbal 
infusion,  120  grammes ;  the  latter  made  from 
anise,  star-anise,  Iceland  moss,  &c. 

BEUSTPULVEE  —  PECTOEAL  POWDEE 
(Beliol,  Paris).  For  chronic  pains  in  the 
chest.  A  mixture  of  75  parts  milk-sugar,  20 
p^rts  gum  arable,  5  parts  Bochelle  salt. 
(Mayer.) 

BEUSTSAFT  PEAPAEIETEE  —  PEE- 
PAEED  PECTOEAL  JUICE  (Rudolph  Biitt- 
ner,  Berlin).  For  coughs,  hoarseness,  tight- 
ness of  the  chest,  &c.  An  ordinary  pectoral 
tea  made  of  an  infusion  of  red  poppy  petals, 
which  is  boiled  to  a  syrup  with  sugar. 
(Eager.) 

BEUSTSYEUP  WEISEE  MAYEESCHEE— 
WHITE  PECTOEAL  SYEUP  (G.  A.  W.  Mayer, 
Breslau).  4  parts  powdered  radish  extracted 
with  5  parts  water  (according  to  others  rose- 
water),  the  liquor  expressed  and  filtered.  6 
parts  of  the  clear  liquor  digested  with  10  parts 
of  sugar  to  make  a  syrup.  (Hager.)  Fre- 
quently nothing  but  a  simple  solution  of 
sugar. 

BruBtsyrnp^Pectoral  Syrup  (Dr  Moth).  A 
mixture  of  syrup  of  marshmallow,  1000  parts ; 
extract  of  horeliound,  30  parts;  oxymel  of 
squills,  50  parts ;  aq.  amygd.  amar.,  25  parts ; 
aqua,  foeuic,  100  parts;  spirit  of  ether,  10 
parts. 

BEUSTWAEZEN-MITTEL  ZTJE  HEI- 
LUNG  'WUNDEE.  Miraculous  remedy  for 
healing  sore  nipples.  (From  Paris.)  A  dirty 
brownish-yellow,  somewhat  turbid  liquid, 
smelling  of  vinegar,  and  with  a  taste  both 
sour  and  sweet.  A  solution  of  IJ  parts 
litharge  in  100  parts  vinegar.     (Wittscein.) 

Brustwarzen — Jlittel  Gegen  Wunde.  Sore 
nipple  preventive.  (From  Paris.)  Acetic  acid, 
Ipart;  sugar  of  lead,  3  parts;  camphor,  5 
parts ;  water,  100  parts.     (Terrell.) 

BEUSTWAEZENBALSAM,  EIGAEE  — 
EIGA'S  NIPPLE  BALSAM.  A  mixture  of 
the  yolk  of  one  egg  with  10  to  12  grammes 
balsam  of  Peru. 

BEY'ONIN  (-nin).  A  peculiar  bitter  prin- 
ciple extracted  from  the  root  of  white  bryony 
{bryonia  dioica,  Jacq.).  It  is  obtained  from 
the  dry  extract  of  the  expressed  juice,  by 
solution  in  alcohul,  filtration,  and  cautious 
evaporation. 

Frop.,  Sfo.  A  yellowish- white  mass.  It  is 
a  drastic  purgative;  and,  in  large  doses, 
poisonous.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of 
several  quack  medicines. 

BUBBLE-AND-SQUEAK.  In  coohery.  a 
species  of  oUa  podrida  variously  prepared,  as 
the  materials  and  fancy  of  the  maker  dic- 
tate. 

Prep.  (Rundell.)  Take  slices  of  cold  meat, 
fry  them  quickly  until  brown,  and  put  them 
into  a  dish  to  keep  them  hot.  Then  clean  the 
pan  from  the  fat ;  put  in  it  greens  and  carrots 
(previously  boiled  and  chopped  small) ;  add  a 
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little  bntter,  pepper,  and  salt ;  make  them  very 
hot,  and  put  thorn  roand  the  beef  with  a  little 
gravy.  Cold  boiled  pork  in  a  better  material 
for  bubble-and-squeak  than  beef.  In  either 
case  the  slices  should  be  very  thin  and  lightly 
fried. 

BHB'BLE  PEVEE+.     See  Pemphigus. 

BU'CHU  (-ku).  The  plant  diot'ma  crena'ta 
(which  «<■«). 

BUCK'BEAN  or  BOG'BEAIT.  The  mem/anthea 
trifoliata.     See  IVVUSIONS. 

BUCKINGHAM'S  DYE  for  the  whiskers; 
miinufactured  by  li.  E.  Hall  &  Co.,  Nashna, 
N.H.  This  whisker  dye  is  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  consists  of  \ 
(gramme  nitrate  of  silver,  2^  grammes  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  40  grammes  distilled  water. 
(I)r  Schacht.) 

BUCK'THOEN.  Si/n.  RnAM'ifTrs,  L.  The 
rham'nua  cathar'tieus  (Linn.).  Berries  (bao'o^ 
hham'ni,  L.),  catliartic;  Juice  of  the  berries 
(sco'cDS  n.,  L.)  is  officinal  in  the  B.  P.  See 
Khamninb,  Sinups.&c. 

BUCK'WHEAT.     See  Wiibat. 

BUG.  %n.  Ci'MBX,  L. ;  Punais^,  Fr.; 
Wanse,  Gcr.  A  name  popularly  and  very 
loosely  applied  to  a  vast  number  of  insects 
that  Infest  houses  and  plants ;  in  zoology, 
hemipterous  insects  of  the  genus  'cimex,'  of 
which  there  are  many  huudred  species;  appr., 
tlie  bed-bug. 

Bng.  Syn.  Bed'-duo,  House'.b..  Wall-b., 
Wall'-ioitsb*,  Ac;  Ci'mex  dombb'tiods, 
C.  LEOnrLA"Bius  (Linn.),  h.;  Punaise,  Fr.; 
Bettwanze,  Hauswanse,  Gtr.  An  insect 
too  well  known  in  all  the  larger  towns  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  in  the  huts  of  squalid 
poverty  everywhere,  to  require  a  description 
here.  It  is  almost  the  only  species  of  the  bug 
kind  that  hns  undeveloped  wings.  Its  intro- 
duction to  England  is  believed  to  have  occurred 
Boon  after  the  great  Fire  of  London  (a.d.  1666), 
Human  blood  appears  to  bo  its  favourite  food ; 
but  it  will  also  eat  grain,  seed,  flour,  dried 
paste,  size,  soft  deal,  beech,  osier,  &c.  Cedar, 
mahogany,  and  the  odorous  and  harder  woods 
are  usually  avoided  by  this  insect.  Aromatics, 
perfumes,  and  strong  od>^|^  generally  are 
unfavorable  to  its  propagation 

JSxlerm.,  ^c.  Various  means  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent  the  accession,  and  to  dO' 
stroy  or  drive  away,  thesi 
nature's  sweet  restorer,  bal 
the  most  certain  of  these 
niss  and  ventilation.  T] 
put  articles  infested  witi 
room  with    doors  and 

close,  and  subject  them  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  or  chlorine  gas.  In  the  email  way 
poisonous  washes  are  commonly  resorted  to. 
Fiir  this  purpDse  nothing  is  more  effective 
than  chloride  of  lime  or  chloride  of  zinc ;  the 
latter  being  preferable  to  the  other  on  account 
of  Us  being  comparatively  scentless. 

The  following  mixtures  are  in  common  use, 
or  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose : — 
TOL.   I. 
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s  fitting    quite 


1.  Corrosive  sublimate  (in  powder)  and  hy- 
drochloric acid,  of  each  1  oz. ;  hot  water,  J 
pint;  agitato  them  together  until  the  first  i> 
completely  dissolved.  It  is  applied  with  a 
paint-brush,  observing  to  rub  it  well  into  the 
cracks  and  joints.  This  is  the  common  '  bug- 
wash  '  of  the  shops.     It  is  a  deadly  poison  ! 

2.  As  the  latt,  but  substituting  2  oz.  of  sal- 
ammoniac  for  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  pint ;  camphor,  2  oz. ; 
dissolve.     Very  cleanly  and  efifective. 

4.  Tobacco-water,  made  by  steeping  2  oz. 
of  good  shag  in  1  pint  of  warm  water  for  a 
few  hours. 

5.  Crude  pjrolignoous  ik  id. 

6.  Coal-tar  naphtha.  This,  as  well  as  No.  3 
(above),  should  never  be  used  by  candle-light, 
as  it  is  excessively  inflammable.  Wlien  the 
smell  of  the  common  uaphtlia  is  objectionable, 
benzol  or  benzine  may  be  used  instead.  The 
celebrated  nostrum  vended  under  the  name  of 
'  Insecticide '  is  said  to  be  nothing  but 
benzol. 

7.  Sulphurated  potash  (in  powder),  6  oz. ; 
soft  soap,  \  lb.;  oil  of  turpentine,  ^  pint  or 
q.  8.  to  make  a  species  of  soft  ointment.  The 
odour  of  the  last  three  (Nos.  5,  6,  7)  is  rather 
persistent  and  disagreeable ;  but  they  are  very 
effective. 

8.  Strong  mercurial  ointment,  soft  soap,  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  equal  parts,  triturated  to- 
gether.    Kather  greasy  and  dirty. 

9.  Scotch  or  Welsh  snuff,  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  soft  soap. 

10.  Sulphur,  or  squills,in  impalpable  powder, 
blown  into  the  cracks  or  joints,  or  scattered  in 
a  fine  cloud,  by  means  of  a  hollow  ball  or 
balloon  of  vulcanised  India  rubber  filled  with 
it  and  furnished  with  a  small  wooden  jet  or 
mouth-piece,  or  in  any  other  convenient  man- 
ner. Very  cleanly  and  effective.  Dumont's 
'  Patent  Vermin  Killer,'  as  well  as  the  whole 
host  of  imitations  of  it,  is  of  this  kind. 

Ohs.  Out  of  the  above  list  there  is  ample 
room  for  selection.  The  common  practice  is 
to  take  the  bedstead  or  other  piece  of  furni- 
ture to  pieces  before  applying  tliem. 

These  pests  exist  only  in  dirty  houses.  A  care- 
ful housewife  orservant  will  sooncompletelyde- 
stroy  them.  The  surest  method  of  destruction  is 
to  catch  them  individually  when  they  attack  the 
person  in  bed.  When  their  bite  is  felt,  instantly 
rise  and  light  a  candle  and  capture  them. 
This  may  be  troublesome,  but  if  there  be  not 
a  great  number  a  few  nights  will  finish  them. 
When  there  is  a  large  number,  and  they  have 
gained  a  lodgment  in  the  timbers,  take  the 
bed  in  pieces,  and  fill  in  all  the  apertures  and 
joints  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  Scotch 
snuff.  A  piece  of  wicker-work,  called  a  bug- 
tbap,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  forms  u 
receptacle  for  them,  and  then  they  may  be 
daily  caught  till  no  more  are  left.  Oil-painting 
a  wall  is  a  sure  means  of  excluding  and  de- 
stroying them.  It  has  been  asserted  that  these 
insects  are  so  fond  of  narrow-leaved  dittany  or 
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pepperwort  (lepidium  ruderale),  that  if  a 
bunch  of  it  be  suspended  near  their  haunts 
they  will  settle  in  it,  and  may  be  thus  easily 
captured.  It  is  said  to  be  commonly  used  as 
a  bug-trap  in  some  of  our  rural  districts. 
Water,  poured  boiling  from  the  spout  of  a 
kettle  into  the  cracks  and  joints,  is  a  cleanly 
and  certain  remedy,  which  we  have  often  seen 
employed ;  so  also  is  a  jet  of  steam  ;  they  are 
both  destructive  to  all  insects,  and  will  be 
found  particularly  so  to  beetles. 

The  proper  time  for  attacking  these  pests  is 
early  in  March,  or  shortly  before  they  are  re- 
vived from  their  dormant  state  by  the  warm 
weather.     See  Insects. 

Bug,  Harvest.    See  Acabi. 

BU'GLE  (bu'gl).  An  elongated  cylindrical 
glass  bead.    See  Bead. 

BUILDING  STONES.  Amongst  the  cal- 
careous and  magnesian  stones  used  for  build- 
ing many  of  the  fine-grained  and  porous 
varieties  are  liable  to  split  into  flakes  after  a 
few  years'  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  owing 
to  the  absorption  by  the  stone  of  water,  which, 
becoming  frozen  during  severe  weather,  frac- 
tures the  stone  by  its  expansion.  Brard  in- 
vented a  simple  meansof  ascertaining  whether 
a  building  stone  is  liable  to  this  defect,  which 
consists  in  taking  a  smootlily-cut  block  of  the 
stone,  one  or  two  inches  square,  and  placing  it 
in  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate. 
The  temperature  of  the  solution  is  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling  point ;  it  is  allowed  to 
boil  for  half  au  hour,  and  then  the  stone  is 
lelt  to  cool  in  the  liquid.  When  cold  it  is 
suspended  over  a  dish,  and  once  a  day  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  plunged  for  a  few  moments 
into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate, 
and  it  is  then  again  freely  suspended  in  the 
air.  The  sulphate  crystallises  in  the  pores  of 
the  stone  and  splits  off  fragments  of  it.  A 
similar  experiment  is  made  upon  an  equal- 
sized  mass  of  stone  which  is  known  to  be  free 
from  this  defect.  By  the  comparative  weight 
of  these  fragments  in  the  two  cases  the  ten- 
dency of  the  stone  to  the  defect  in  question 
may  be  estimated. 

A  stone  that  is  placed  in  a  building  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  found  in 
the  quarry,  that  is,  with  its  seams  lying  hori- 
zontally, is  found  to  resist  the  weather  much 
more  successfully  than  one  that  has  not  been 
so  placed. 

BUN.  A  well-known  kind  of  light,  sweet 
cake. 

Prep.  1.  Bath-btjks  ; — As  6,  but  adding  a 
little  candied  lemon  and  orange  peel,  and  put- 
ting a  little  grated  peel  jtnd  a  few  caraway 
comfits  on  the  top  of  each. 

2.  Ceoss-bttns  : — Flour, 2J  lbs.;  sifted  sugar 
J  lb. ;  coriander  seeds,  cassia,  and  mace,  of  each 
(powdered)  a  sufficiency;  make  a  paste  with 
butter,  4  lb. ;  (dissolved  in)  hot  milk,  J  pint ; 
work  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast  j  set 
it  before  the  fire  for  an  hour  to  rise,  then  make 
it  into  buns,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  on  a 


tin  for  half  an  hour ;  lastly,  brush  them  over 
with  warm  milk,  and  bake  them  to  a  nice  brown 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

3.  Madbiea-BUNS : — Butter,  8  oz.;  2  eggs; 
flour,  I  lb. ;  powdered  sugar,  6  oz. ;  half  a 
nutmeg  (grated) ;  powdered  ginger  and  cara- 
way seeds,  of  each  $  teaSpoonfiil ;  work  well 
together,  then  add  as  much  milk  as  required, 
and  ferment;  Iastly,bake  on  tins  in  a  quick  oven. 
4.  Plain  buns  : — Flour,  2  lbs. ;  butter,  i  lb. ; 
sugar,  6  oz. ;  a  little  salt,  caraway  and  ginger; 
make  a  paste  with  yeast,  4  spoonfuls,  and 
warm  milk,  q.  s. ;  as  before. 

5.  Pennt-buns  : — To  the  last  add  of  cur- 
rants, well  washed,  \  lb. ;  and  water,  stained 
liy  steeping  a  little  saffron  in  it,  q.  s.,  to  give  a 
light  yellow  tinge  to  them. 

6.  EiOH  BUNS : — ^Fine  flour,  3  lbs ;  sugar, 
1  lb.;  butter,  2  lbs.  (melted  and  beat  with) 
rose  water,  4  oz. ;  currants,  1  lb. ;  yeast,  j 
pint ;  as  before. 

Obs.  The  great  secret  in  producing  good 
bnns  is  the  use  of  sweet  yeast  and  the  best 
currants  only,  and  thoroughly  washing  these 
last  in  a  sieve  or  colander,  to  remove  grit, 
before  adding  them  to  the  dough. 

BUNION  (-yiin).  A  species  of  corn  or 
swelling  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  resulting 
from  pressure,  and  irritation  by  friction.  The 
treatment  recommended  for  corns  applies  also 
to  bunions ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
extension  of  the  disease,  the  cure  is  more 
tedious.  A  bunion  may  often  be  effectually 
stopped  and  removed  by  poulticing  it,  and,  at 
the  proper  time,  carefully  opening  it  with  a 
lancet.    See  CoENS. 

BURETTE.  A  graduated  glass  vessel  em- 
ployed in  volumetric  analysis  for  measuring 
liquids. 

1.  The  first  burette  was  invented  by  Gay- 
Lussac,  a  drawing  of  whose  instrument  is 
given  below. 

It  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  capacity  greater  than 
50  cubic  centimetres,  and  consists  of  a  narrow 
tube  fused  on  to  a  wider  one.  The  larger  tube 
is  about  33  centimetres  long,  the  graduated 
portion  occupying  about  25  centimetres,  and 
its  internal  diigMter  measures  15  millimetres ; 
the  narrow  tu^T has  a  diameter  of  4  milli- 
metres, which  in  the  upper  bent  end  decreases 
to  2  millimetres.  When  used  the  instrument 
should  be  ^gJH^Is  the  left  hand,  the  bottom 
Id  to  lean  a  little  against  the 
^fcon  is  aided  by  giving  the 
in^qmpffit  froiinme  to  time  a  slight  turn  in 
the  direction  of'itjfcpngitudinal  axis,  thereby 
placing  the  curve'OTfthe  stout  alternately  in  a 
more  vertical,  alternately  in  a  more  horizontal 
position.  The  volume  must  not  be  read  off 
before  the  surface  of  the  liquid  has  attained  a 
constant  height. 

2.  Geissler's  burette.  This  instrument 
differs  from  Gay-Iiussae's  in  having  the  narrow 
tube  inside,  instead  of  outside  the  wider  one. 
It  is  found  very  convenient  in  use,  and  is 
less  liable  to  fracture  than  Gay-Lussac'a. 
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8.    Mohr'g    burette,  wlih-h  can    be    more 
ensily  and  readily  niaiinged  than  cither  of  the 


1 10 


distinctly  marl<ed  line.     Its  di^tinctnes8  may 
be  heightened  by  adopting  Mohr's  contrivance 

a.  b. 


which  consists  in  pastins  on  »  fheet  of  very 
white  cardboard  a  broad  strip  of  black  paper, 
and  when  reading  oflf  holding  tliis  close 
behind  the  burette  in  a  position  to  place  the 
border  line  between  white  and  black  from  2  to 
3  millimetres  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
dark  zone  as  shown  in  figure  c. 


Gny-LuBSac'a 
Buiette. 


Geiasler's  Burette. 

two  preceding  oni\s,  is  described  nnd  figured 
under  Alkalimetbt. 

In  volumetric  analysis  the  method  of  taking 
the  readings  of  the  burette  is  an  operation 
of  great  importance,  requiring  considerable 
method  and  practice. 

The  first  proceeding  is  to  bring  the  eve  to  a 
level  with  the  fluid,  and  to  adopt  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  standard  of  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  surface. 

If  you  hold  a  burette  partly  filled  with 
water  between  the  eye  and  a  strongly  illu- 
mined wall,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  {(resents 
the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  a.  If  yciu  hold 
close  behind  ti.e  tube  a  sbeeM[p^'l>ite  pttSr 
with  a  strong  light  falling  on  it,  the  surf^^^f 
the  tluid  will  prc-ent  an  appearance  similar  to 
that  shown  in  fig.  b. 

In  both  cases  you  have  read  off  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone,  this  being  the  most 


Great  care  loust  be  taken  to  hold  the  paper 
invariably  in  the  same  position,  since  if  it  be 
held  lower  down,  the  low  cr  border  of  the  black 
zone  will  move  higher  up. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  the  graduation  of 
a  burette  proceed  as  follows : — Fill  the  instru- 
m«rit  up  to  the  highest  division  with  water  at 
eO'8°  F.,  then  let  the  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
liquid  flow  out  into  an  accurately  weighed 
flask,  and  determine  the  weight  of  these  ten 
cubic  centimetres  in  the  usual  way ;  then  let 
another  quantity  of  ten  cubic  centimetres  flow 
out,  and  weigh  again,  and  repeat  the  operation 
till  the  contents  of  the  burette  are  exhausted. 
If  the  instrument  is  correctly  graduated,  every 
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ten  cubic  centimetres  of    water  at  608°  F. 
must  weigh  9990  grammes. 

BTJEG'LAEIES.  The  common  precautions 
of  locljs  and  bolts,  alarum-bells  and  fire-arms, 
are  frequently  found  useless  in  preserving 
houses  from  burglars ;  but  a  light  in  the  upper 
])art  of  the  house,  or  a  small  dog  ou  the 
ground-floor,  with  the  means  of  running  into 
a  place  of  safety  from  its  enemies,  has  been 
seldom  known  to  fail.  A  combination  of  the 
two  would  undoubtedly  be  doubly  effective. 
The  bark  of  the  dog  and  the  fear  of  detection 
by  the  approach  of  the  light  would  deter  the 
majority  of  rogues  of  common  pluck  and 
feeling.  A  dog  out  of  doors,  and  consequently 
accessible,  however  large  and  fierce,  is  easily 
pacified  or  silenced  by  men  of  the  class  re- 
ferred to. 

BURLS,  REMOVAL  OF,  from  Cloth  and 
Wool.  Introduce  the  wool  or  the  woollen 
goods  into  100  litres  of  sulphuric  acid  at  6° 
B.,  in  which  500  grams  of  alum  and  250 
grams  of  salt  have  been  dissolved.  Work  in 
this  bath  for  one  or  two  hours,  drain  in  the 
centrifugal,  and  hang  up  at  100°  to  120°. 
Wash  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  clear  water, 
treat  for  two  hours  with  fuller's  earth,  soda 
and  lime,  and  wash  again  for  two  hours.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  adapted  only  for  whites  and 
indigo  blues.  For  coloured  goods  solutions  of 
chloride  of  tin,  and  chloride  of  manganese  at 
6°  B.,  are  recommended. 

BURNS'  and  Scalds.^  Treatm.  When  the 
injury  is  superficial  and  slight,  a  little  creosote 
may  be  applied  to  the  part.  If  a  scald,  the 
vesicle  should  he  first  pierced  with  a  needle, 
or  what  is  better,  snipped  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, and  the  water  which  it  contains  should  be 
then  gently  squeezed  out.  When  creosote  is 
not  procurable,  a  liniment  formed  of  equal 
parts  of  soft  soap,  basilicon  ointment,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  water,  may  be  used  instead. 
When  the  part  feels  very  hot  and  painful,  a 
poultice  may  be  applied,  on  the  surface  of 
w'hich  a  few  drops  of  creoso'e,  or  of  the  lini- 
ment, should  be  spread  with  a  knife.  This 
treatment  will  generally  succeed  in  allaying 
the  pain.  It  may  be  followed  by  a  dressing  of 
zinc  ointment,  or  any  other  like  simple  emol- 
lient or  unctuous  preparation.  Creosote,  con- 
trary to  what  is  commonly  asserted,  produces 
scarcely  any  smarting  or  pain ;  whilst  it  rapidly 
removes  the  burning  sensation,  and  the 
charred  suiface  soon  assumes  a  dry  scabby 
appearance,  which,  by  dressing  with  simple 
ointment,  soon  comes  off  and  leaves  the  part 
beneath  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state.  If  a 
poultice  be  applied  it  is  best  to  keep  it  on  until 
the  next  day.  Plunging  the  part  into  very  cold 
water  immediately  alter  the  receipt  of  an 
injury  of  this  kind  will  frequently  prevent  any 
further  remedy  being  required.  Flexible 
collodion  painted  over  a  burn  forms  a  good 
protective  envelope.  In  all  cases  cooling  laxa- 
»  BuBN,  s.  Sinn. J  AnBus'Tio,  L.  BkOlukb,  TV.; 
Beamd,  Bkawdmahl,  Gei.       '  See  Scalds  (uiiiler  S). 


tives  should  be  administered;  and  the  diet 
should  be  rather  low  until  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  subside. 

Treatment  for  AnimaU.  Carbolic  dressing, 
exclusion  of  air,  cotton  wool,  linseed  oil  and 
lime  water. 

BURNING-GLASS.  See  LsNa. 
BUTEA  FRONDOSA,  JSoarS.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Syn. 
Benoai,  Kino  Tkee.  Habitat.  Common  all 
over  India. — Officinal  part.  The  inspissated 
juice  obtained  from  the  stem  by  incision  (Bu- 
tem  Oummi,  Kino  JBengalensis,  Bengal  kino). 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregular  shining  frag- 
ments, seldom  as  lai-ge  as  a  pea;  more  or  less^ 
mixed  with  adherent  pieces  of  greyish  bark ; 
of  an  intense  ruby  colour  and  astringent  taste ; 
soluble,  but  not  freely  so,  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Its  astringency  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  tannic  and  gallic  acids. — Prop.  S^  Uses. 
Similar  to  those  of  kino,  for  which  it  has  been 
found  an  efiBcient  substitute.-r/'rep.  Same  as 
those  of  kino. 

BUTTER.  [Eng.,  Ger.]  Syn.  Bttty'jkfm, 
L. ;  Bbukee,  f'r. ;  BuTEE,  BuTEEA,  Sax.  The 
fatty  matter  obtained  from  cream  by  churn- 
ing it. 

Manvf.  The  process  of  making  butter  by 
the  common  operation  of  churning  is  extremely 
simple,  and  is  well  known.  The  chief  objects 
to  attend  to  are  maintaining  a  proper  tem- 
perature, and  a  certain  degree  of  exposure  to 
the  air.  Extreme  cleanliness  must  also  be 
observed ;  the  churn  and  other  utensils  being 
frequently  scalded  out  with  water.  When  the 
butter  is  '  come,'  it  should  be  put  into  a  fresh- 
scalded  pan,  or  tub,  which  has  been  standing 
in  cold  water,  cold  water  poured  on  it,  and 
after  it  has  acquired  some  hardness,  it  should 
be  well  beaten  with  a  flat  board  until  not  the 
least  taste  of  the  buttermilk  remains,  and  the 
water,  which  must  be  often  changed,  becomes 
quite  colourless  and  tasteless.  A  little  salt 
may  then  be  worked  into  it;  after  which  it 
may  be  weighed  and  made  into  '  forms,'  which 
should  then  be  thrown  into  cold  water  con- 
tained in  an  earthen  pan  provided  with  a  cover. 
In  this  way  nice  and  cool  butter  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  hottest  weather. 

At  Dumbarton  the  newly  separated  butter 
is  put  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  a  corn  sickle  is 
drawn  several  times  crosswise  through  it,  to 
extract  any  hairs  that  may  adhere  to  it.  This 
operation  is  perfoimed  in  very  cold  spring 
water,  and  is  followed  by  thoroughly  washing 
it  therein.  10  oz.  of  salt  are  now  added  to 
every  stone-weiglit  of  the  butter,  and  well 
mixed  in. 

In  Devonshire  the  milk  is  generally  scalded 
in  copper  pans  over  a  charcoal  or  wood  fire, 
and  the  cream  collected  as  soon  as  it  rises,  or, 
and  more  frequently,  when  the  whole  has  got 
(^..  It  is  tljen  churned  in  the  usual  way.  On 
tKe^mall  scale  the  butter  is  commonly  obtained 
from  this  cream  by  patiently  working  it  with 
the  hand  in  a  shallow  pan  or  tub.  Without 
care  the  cream  is  apt  to  absorb  some  of  the 
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fumea  from  the  cfaarconl,  wliioh  impurt  a  pecu- 
liar taste  to  the  butter.  This  is  the  reason 
why  some  of  the  Deronshire  butter  has  a  slight 
smoky  flavour.  It  may  be  removed  by  tho- 
rough washing  in  cold  water.  Of  late  years, 
in  the  large  dairy- farms  of  Devonshire,  covered 
flues,  with  openings  to  receive  the  bottoms  of 
the  pans,  have  snpcrsedi'd  open  fires,  by  which 
the  danger  of  contamination  from  the  fumes 
is  removed. 

Choice.  Fresh  butter  has  a  pleasant  odour 
and  is  of  an  equal  colour  throughout 
its  substance.  If  it  smells  sour,  the  butter- 
milk has  not  been  well  washed  out ;  and  if 
it  is  streaked  or  veiny,  it  is  probably  mixed 
with  stale  butter  or  lanl.  A  good  way  to  try 
butter  is  to  thrust  a  knife  into  it,  which  should 
not  smell  rancid  and  unpleasant  when  with- 
drawn. Rancid  and  stule  batter,  when  eaten 
in  quantity,  is  capable  of  producing  dangerous 
symptoms. 

Pur.  The  cheaper  kinds  of  butter  are  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  common  wheat-flour, 
oatmeal,  pea-flour,  lard,  and  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  suet  and  turnips,  as  well  as  with  a 
large  quantity  of  salt  and  water.  The  trick 
is  concocted  between  the  Irish  factors  and  the 
London  dealers.  The  higher  priced  article  is 
seldom  mixed  with  anything  beyond  an  excess 
of  salt  and  water,  nothwithstanding  the  as- 
sertions of  alarmists  to  the  contrary.  The 
presence  of  lard  may  be  detected  by  the  flavour 
and  paleness  of  the  colour.  A  little  of  the 
sample  adulterated  with  the  other  substances 
named,  if  melted  in  a  glass  tube  or  phial,  will 
separate  into  strata,  which  arc  very  marked 
when  cold. 

(Quantitative  Analysis  of  Sutter. — 1.  The 
following  process  for  the  analysis  of  butter, 
by  Mr  A.  H.  Allen,  is  extracted  from  the 
'Chemical  News'  (xxxii,  77): — The  Society 
of  Public  Analysts  has  adopted  80-00  per 
cent,  as  the  lowest  limit  of  fat  contained 
in  a  genuine  butter. 

The  amount  of  water  is  best  ascertained  by 
heating  6  grams  of  the  butter  in  a  small 
weighed  beaker  to  a  temperature  of  about 
110°  or  120°  C.  for  an  hour  or  so.  Some 
chemists  merely  heat  the  butter  on  a  water 
bath.  According  to  the  author's  experience, 
perfect  drying  is  next  to  impossible  at  that 
temperature. 

The  dried  butter  is  next  treated  in  the 
beaker  with  anhydrous  ether,  or  commercial 
benzoline.  The  former  liquid  is  expensive  and 
inconveniently  volatile,  while  it  must  be  used 
in  a  perfectly  anhydrous  condition  (to  avoid 
solution  of  the  salt),  and  except  when  boiling 
has  but  a  limited  solvent  power  for  butter, 
especially  when  adulterated.  Benzoline  dis- 
solves fat  more  readily  than  ether;  it  does 
not  volatilise  so  rapidly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, it  is  always  anhydrous  and  has  the 
advnnttige  of  low  price.  The  "benzoline" 
employed  by  the  author  is  made  by  redistilling 
the  commercial  article  from  a  retort  immersed 


in  a  bath  of  boiliug  water.  About  one  third 
of  the  original  bulk  usually  comes  over  readily 
at  100°  C,  and  has  a  gravity  of  0-689. 

On  warming  the  beaker  containing  the 
benzoline  the  dry  butter  readily  dissolves.  The 
liquid  is  poured  on  a  small  dry  filter  and 
washed  with  warm  benzoline,  the  filtrate  being 
collected  in  a  small  wide  beaker.  If  the  filter 
had  been  previously  weighed,  its  increase  of 
weight,  after  careful  drying,  will  of  oonrse 
give  the  quantity  of  curd  and  salt  in  the  5 
grams  of  butter  taken.  Except  in  cases  in 
which  extreme  accuracy  is  desired,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  scrape  the  residue  off  the  filter  and 
weigh  it  separately. 

The  error  (owing  to  imperfect  removal) 
only  amounts  to  one  or  two  tenths  per 
cent,  of  the  batter  taken.  As  the  salt  is 
accurately  estimated  afterwards,  the  loss  falls 
on  the  curd.  The  salt  may  be  determined  by 
careful  ignition  of  the  filter  and  residue,  the 
incombustible  matter  consi^ting  almost  wholly 
of  common  s^alt,  while  the  curd  is  ascertained 
by  loss  of  weight.  This  method  is  not  to  be 
recommended  ;  for  without  great  care  some  of 
the  salt  will  be  volatilised  and  lost,  the  error 
causing  the  amount  of  curd  to  appear  excessive. 
Ignition  al^o  renders  any  further  examina- 
tion of  the  curd  an  impossibility.  A  far 
preferable  plan  is  to  return  the  weighed  curd 
and  salt  to  the  filter,  and  to  wash  them  with 
cold  water.  The  filtrate  is  made  up  to  100 
c.  c,  and  the  salt  is  estimated  in  a  half  of  it 
by  titrating  with  decinormal  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  solution  can  be 
employed  for  the  estimation  of  6U2;ar,  if  de- 
sired. This  is  effected  by  inverse  titration 
with  Fehling's  copper  solution,  in  the  same 
way  as  grape  sugar.  The  estimation  of  sugar 
may  sometimes  be  of  interest,  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  aqueous  portion  of 
the  butter  consisted  of  mere  water  or  of  serum 
of  milk.  In  other  words,  the  estimation  of 
the  sugar  may  famish  a  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  an  excess  of  water  in  the  butter  is 
due  to  insufficient  removal  of  the  bntter-milk, 
or  to  subsequent  incorporation  of  water.  Every 
0-001  gram  of  milk  sugar  represents  about 
0022  of  average  milk  serum. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  cold  water  usually 
consists  almost  wholly  of  casein.  If,  however, 
the  butter  has  been  adulterated  with  mashed 
potatoes,  flour,  or  other  starchy  matters — said 
to  be  occasionally  employed — they  will  be  found 
here.  The  presence  of  starch  in  the  residue 
will,  of  course,  be  readily  indicated  by  treating 
it  with  hot  water,  and  testing  the  cooled  liquid 
with  solution  of  iodine.  By  pressing  out  a 
smjll  portion  of  the  butter  between  two  slips 
of  gloss,  so  as  to  obtain  a  thin  film,  and  ob- 
serving it  under  the  microscope  (or  by  ob- 
serving the  caseous  residue  atter  treatment 
with  cold  water),  the  nature  of  the  starch 
may  be  ascertained. 

The  solution  of  the  fatty  matter  in  benzoline 
is  evaporated   at    100°  C.  till    it    no  longer 
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decreases  in  weight.  The  average  proportion  of 
fatty  matter  in  butter  is  about  85  per  cent. 
If  less  than  80  per  cent,  the  butter  must  be 
considered  adulterated.  It  is  evident  that  a 
careful  estimation  of  the  per-centage  of  fatty 
matter  would  often  render  separate  estimations 
of  the  water,  curd,  and  salt  unnecessary ;  for 
unless  the  sum  of  the  three  latter  constituents 
exceeded  20  per  cent,  the  butter  could  not  be 
considered  as  adulterated,  unless  by  an  admix- 
ture of  other  fats. 

An  easy  and  rapid  method  of  estimating  the 
fat  in  the  undried  butter  is  therefore  a  great 
desideratum ;  but  unfortunately  no  satisfactory 
method  is  at  present  known.  The  indirect 
estimation  of  the  fat,  by  subtracting  the  sum 
of  the  per-centages  of  water,  curd,  and  salt 
from  lOO'OO,  ought  to  agree  with  the  direct 
estimation  of  fat  within  0'5  per  cent.,  and  the 
variation  is  often  .much  less. 

2.  Dr  Dupre  adopts  the  following  method: 
About  5  grams  of  the  dry  filtered  butter  fat 
are  weighed  in  a  small  strong  flask;  25  c. c. 
of  a  normal  alcoholic  soda  solution  are  added ; 
the  flask  is  closed  by  means  of  a  well-fitting 
cauotchouc  stopper,  firmly  secured  by  a  piece 
of  canvas  and  string,  and  heated  in  a  water- 
bath  for  about  an  hour.  When  cool  the  flask 
is  opened,  the  contents — which  are  semi-solid 
— carefully  liquefied  by  heat,  and  washed  into 
a  fiask  with  hot  water.  This  flask  is  now  heated 
for  some  time  on  a  water-bath  to  expel  the 
alcohol,  some  more  hot  water  is  added,  and 
25  c.  c.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  alkali  used,  are  run  in.  The 
contents  are  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  acid 
aqueous  solution  below  the  cake  of  fatty  acids 
is  passed  through  a  filter.  The  fatty  acids  in 
the  flask  are  washed  by  hot  water  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Dr  Muter,  i.e.,  each 
time  allowed  to  cool;  all  the  washings  are 
passed  through  a  filter. 

The  author  uses  no  cambric,  but  passes 
everything  through  paper.  With  care  scarcely 
any  of  tlie  fatty  acid  will  find  its  way  into  the 
filter.  After  the  washing  with  water  is  com- 
pleted and  the  flask  drained,  he  washes  any 
fatty  acid  that  may  be  on  the  filter  into  the 
flask  b}'  means  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether  on  a  water  bath,  and  finally  dries  the 
fatty  acids  in  the  flask  at  a  temperature  of 
105°  C.  The  drying  can  be  done  readily  if  the 
melted  fat  is  now  and  then  shaken  briskly,  so 
as  to  subdivide  the  water  as  much  as  possible. 
In  this  way  the  acids  when  once  in  the  flask 
are  not  taken  out  until  their  weight  has  been 
taken,  thus  reducing  the  risk  of  loss  to  a 
minimum.  Meanwhile  the  acidity  of  the 
aqueous  filtrate  and  washings  is  estimated  by 
decinormal  soda  solution.  Subtracting  from 
the  amount  required  to  the  proportion  neces- 
sary to  neutralise  the  excess  of  acid  added  in 
decomposing  the  soap,  the  rest  represents  the 
soluble  fatty  acids  contained  in  the  butter 
taken,  and  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
butyri    acid,  we  can,  of  course,  calculate  the 


amount  of  this  acid  present.  When  once  the 
equivalent  of  the  soluble  acids  present  in 
butter  is  fairly  determined,  this,  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  butyric 
acid.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  very 
accurate,  and  the  process  is  very  simple  in 
execution. 

The  author  has  satisfied  himself  by  repeated 
experiments  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  alcoho- 
lic soda  solution  by  itself  is  not  altered  by  tlie 
process.  The  author  places  no  reliance  on  the 
specific  gravity  test,  as  he  fi  nds  that  mutton 
dripping,  and  other  fats  likely  to  be  used  as 
adulterants  of  butter,  may  acquire  a  specific 
gravity  above  '911  by  being  strongly  and  re- 
peatedly heated.  He  thinks,  however,  that 
any  sample  of  butter  below  "911  may  safely  be 
pronounced'  adulterated. 

In  a  subsequent  note  Dr  Dupre  states  that 
he  has  effected  the  saponification,  decomposi- 
tion of  the  soap,  and  the  washing  and  drying 
of  the  fatty  acids  at  ordinary  temperature, 
thus  still  further  reducing  the  risk  of  breaking 
up  the  higher  into  lower  acids.  The  saponifi- 
cation is  readily  eflected  by  using  a  sufliciency 
of  alcoholic  soda.  Between  four  and  five 
grams  of  the  dry  butter  fat  were  shaken  up 
for  several  minutes  with  100  c.  c.  of  normal 
alcoholic  soda.  The  butter  soon  dissolves,  but 
after  a  time  the  solution  gelatinises  to  a  clear 
transparent  mass.  (The  temperature  of  the 
laboratory  at  the  time  of  these  experiments 
ranged  between  22°  and  50°.)  This  jelly  is 
now  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  during  which 
time  the  smell  of  butyric  ether,  very  strong 
at  first,  entirely  disappears.  In  one  of  the 
experiments  the  alcohol  was  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  before  the  acid  was  added ; 
in  the  other  (made  with  a  different  sample  of 
butter)  the  soap  was  dissolved  in  about  half  a 
litre  of  water,  and  at  unce  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  fatty  acids  which  separated  in  white 
curdy  masses  were  thoroughly  washed  on  a 
filter  with  cold  water,  about  four  litres,  dried 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  weighed.  The 
results  of  experiment  show  that  butter  fat 
yields  the  same  proportion  of  insoluble  fatty 
acids  when  saponified  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  heat. 

3.  Mr  Gatehouse.  JRapid  Method  of  Detect- 
ing the  Adulteration  of  Butter  with  other  Fats. 
The  following  comparative  method  is  based 
upon  the  insolubility  of  potassium  stearate  in 
alkaline  solutions  when  the  stearate  has  been 
produced  at  high  temperatures : 

Before  applying  the  test  it  is  essential  to 
remove  all  curd,  butter- milk,  and  salt,  by 
washing  with  hot  water  or  dissolving  in  ether. 
Twenty  grains  of  the  butter  are  placed  in  a 
large  test-tube  one  third  full  with  water  boiled 
thoroughly  and  allowed  to  stand  till  tVie  fat 
separates.  The  fat  is  either  dissolved  in  ether, 
and  after  evaporation  saponified,  or  the  lower 
layer  of  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a  pipette 
as  follows : — A  '.bin  glass  tube  is  drawn  out  to 
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a  fairly  fine  point  ond  bent  at  the  top  to  an 
obtuse  angle.  Whilst  the  butter  is  still  liquid 
tills  nozzle  is  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
t<  nt.tube,  placing  the  finger  over  the  upper 
end  to  prevent  any  liquid  from  getting  in  till 
it  rciiilies  the  buttom.  When  fairly  cold  the 
liquid  niav  be  withdrawn  by  a  pipotte  attached 
to  tlie  tube.  This  process  can  be  repeated  till 
the  tvashings  are  tree  from  chlorides. 

The  saponification  is  effected  by  heating  the 
purified  butter  with  J— i  of  its  own  weight 
of  pure  solid  potassium  hydrate  (purifiid  by 
alcohol)  to  a  temperature  above  420°  F. ; 
applying  the  heat  gently  at  first,  and  when 
the  frothing  ceaxes,  beating  it  more  strongly, 
till  no  further  apparent  action  occurs.  Tlie 
ultimate  temperature  during  sapoiiification 
must  be  kept  above  400°  for  some  minutes, 
otherwise  the  sterate  formed  will  be  soluble 
instead  of  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  solution. 

If  the  butter  is  pure,  the  colour  of  the 
residue  will  be  at  the  utmost  light  yellow,  but 
should  the  butter  be  adulterated  to  any  extent, 
it  may  be  almost  black.  Too  much  reliance 
must  not,  however,  be  placed  on  the  colour. 

After  allowing  the  tube  and  its  contents  to 
cool,  the  mass  is  boiled  with  successive  portions 
of  distilled  water  till  6  oi.  (or  200  c.  c.)  alto- 
gether have  been  used.  If  the  butter  is  pure, 
a  portion  of  this  solution  poured  into  a' test- 
tube  will  present  only  a  faint  opalescence ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  butter  is  impure,  a 
decided  opacity  will  be  perceived,  the  decree 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  adulteration. 

The  amount  of  adulteiation  in  any  sample 
is  determined  by  first  obtaining  pure  butter 
and  adding  to  separate  portions  of  it  known 
per-centni,'e8  nf  lard,  &c.  Each  of  these  g 
bo  saponified  as  stated  above ;  tliey  are  tl 
corked  up  in  tubes  of  equal  diameter  ai3 
labelled  with  the  per-centage  of  lard  they  eon- 
tain.  On  comparing  them  it  will  be  seen  that 
2  per  cent,  of  lard  can  be  clearly  indicated. 

When  a  butter  is  analysed  all  that  is  wanted 
is  to  saponify,  make  up  to  the  correct  strength, 
and  after  cooling  pour  into  a  test-tube  and 
compare  with  the  specimen  tubes. 

4.  Dr  Iledwood.  The  Determination  of  the 
Melting  Points  of  Butter  and  other  Fats.  The 
apparatus  in  the  form  best  suited  for  general 
use  consists  of  a  basin,  two  small  beakers,  and 
a  thermometer.  The  author  uses  an  enamelled 
iron  basin  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
three  and  a  half  inches  deep.  In  this  is  placed 
a  beaker  four  and  a  half  inches  deep  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  within  this  beaker  is 
placed  another  much  smaller  one,  supported 
by  its  projecting  rim  on  a  disk  of  tinplate  or 
copper,  the  outer  edge  of  which  rests  on  the 
mouth  of  the  lartrer  beaker.  Some  mercury 
is  put  in  the  smaller  beaker  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  inch,  and  cold  water  into  the  larger 
beaker,  so  that  its  surface  shall  be  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  hi^'her  than  that  of  the  mercury. 

A  small  drop  of  the  fat  which  has  been  pre- 
viously melted  and  heated  to  severul  degrees 


above  its  melting-point,  but  has  been  allowed 
to  cool  again  to  near  its  setting  point,  is  put 
on  the  surface  of  the  cold  mercury.  This  is 
best  done  by  means  of  a  thin  glass  rod  about 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  end  of 
which  has  been  rounded  off  in  the  blow-pipe 
flame.  / 

It  is  important  that  the  drop  should  be  very 
small,  and  its  temperature  when  placed  on  the 
mercury  not  much  above  its  melting  point, 
for  if  it  be  too  hot  it  will  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury,  which  is  not  desirable. 

If  the  rounded  end  of  the  rod  be  slightly 
dipped  into  the  melted  fat,  and  then  brought 
to  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  a  small  hemi- 
spherical particle  will  attach  itself  there  and 
speedily  congeal,  becoming  more  or  less  opaque 
in  doing  so.  The  weight  of  one  of  thisc 
hemispherical  masses,  which  should  not  be 
more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
will  be  from  ^g  to  -jij;  of  a  crain.  Having 
placed  the  drop  of  fat  upon  the  mercury,  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  with  sufficiently 
minute  graduations,  is  introduced  into  the 
mercury  and  hot  water  poured  into  the  basin. 
The  heat  is  thus  communicated  to  the  contents 
of  the  small  beaker  slowly  through  the  water 
in  the  larger  beaker,  and  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  mercury  may  be  easily  regulated, 
and  should  take  place  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
degree  per  minute. 

The  mercui-y,  by  virtue  of  its  comparatively 
good  conducting  power,  acquires  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  therome'cr,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated to  the  fat.  The  fat  when  the 
temperature  approaches  its  melting  point  be- 
comes partially  transparent,  and  if  the  stem 
^ngated  bulb  of  the  thermometer  be  now 
ht  up  against  it,  the  moment  fusion 
'  pliice  the  liquid  fat  will  "run  into  the 
channel  formed  by  the  repulsion  of  the  mercury 
and  the  outside  of  the  thermometer  tube, 
ibis  process  presents  the  following  advan- 
tages :  — 

1.  The  heatconducting  power  of  the  mer- 
cury, on  which  the  fat  is  placed,  ensures  the 
equalisation  of  the  temperature  as  indicated 
by  the  thermometer,  and  at  the  same  fimc 
communicated  to  the  fat. 

2.  The  direct  contact  of  the  fat  with  the 
mercury,  without  the  intervention  of  a  bad 
conducting  medium,  such  as  glass,  ensures  a 
more  immediate  and  correct  indication  of  the 
temperature  at  which  liqtjefactiou  takes  place 
than  would  otherwise  occur. 

3.  The  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  fat 
operated  upon  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  time 
occupied  in  its  melting,  and  thus  facilitates 
the  determination  with  exactness  of  its  melt- 
ing point. 

4.  The  time  occupied  in  preparing  small 
tubes  and  charging  them  with  the  fat  is  saved, 
and  several  experiments  in  succession  may  be 
easily  and  rapidly  made  with  the  same  appa- 
ratus.    The  author  observed  that  in  butter  as 
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well  as  other  fats,  such  as  tallows,  there  were 
at  least  two  melting  points,  dependent  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  fat  had  been  previously 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  that  they 
may  differ  in  butter  to  the  extent  of  3°  or  4°  F.  j 
the  low  melting  point  being  that  of  the  fat 
after  it  has  been  heated  to  several  degrees 
above  its  first  melting  point,  and  the  higher 
melting  point  being  that  of  fat  which  has 
been  previously  melted  to  the  lowest  possible 
temperature,  and  then  immediately  allowed  to 
congeal, 

5.  Professor  Wanklyn  carefully  weighs 
one  gram  of  butter,  and  heats  it  in  a  pla- 
tinum dish  of  the  size  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  from  four  to  six  hours  or  even 
more — in  short,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight. 
The  loss  of  weight  is  the  water,  which  should 
be  calculated  and  expressed  in  per-cen- 
tages. 

Fat.  The  dried  butter  is  now  to  be  heated 
with  ether  (the  ether  should  be  made  to  boil 
by  floating  the  dish  in  hot  water).  Several 
successive  portions  should  be  taken,  the  whole 
passed  through  a  filter,  the  filter  well  washed 
with  ether,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  weighed. 

Caseine  and  Ash.  The  residue  from  which 
the  fat  and  water  have  been  extracted  is  now 
to  be  taken,  carefully  weighed,  then  burned 
down  to  a  low  red  heat ;  the  residue  remain- 
ing is  the  ash,  the  loss  the  caseine. 


The  amount  of  ash,  practically  speaking,  is 
the  salt,  but  if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  its 


Butler-annlyslng  dish. 

composition,  the  chlorine  may  be  estimated  by 
a  volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
further  examined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition 
of  a  few  genuine  and  other  butters,  examined 
according  to  the  same,  or  at  least  to  a  simi- 
lar process  to  the  one  described : — 


Asli, 

Fat. 

principally 
Salt. 

Water. 

Caseine. 

Quality. 

Fresh  Devonshire 

82-7 

11 

16^ 

§g-2 

Good. 

Wankitn. 

butter. 

JH 

r 

' 

Normandy  butter. 

82-1 

1-8 

fii^ 

161 

„ 

„ 

Jersey  butter. 

78-491 

8-528 

10-445 

2-536 

J, 

An&ell  and 

Normandy  batter. 

82-643 

2-915 

9-305 

5-137 

HEHN3BB. 

Butter  from  Vent- 

86-280 

6-600 

3-831 

3-289 

Found  to  be  adul- 

" 

nor. 

terated  with  fo- 
reign fat. 

Butter  from  Lon- 

87-50 

1-559 

23-981 

6-880 

Adulterated    with 

l» 

don. 

water. 

^r                         » 

47-119 

2-689 

42-358 

7-834 

Adulterated   with 
water,  and  con- 
tains an  excess 
of  curd. 

n 

6.  A  Method  of  Detecting  Meat  Fats  in 
Butter.  Mr  Horsley,  writing  to  the  '  Chemi- 
cal News,'  September,  1874,  says : — ^"My  start- 
ing  point  is,  that  fresh  butter  is  permanently 
soluble  in  methylated  ether,  sp.  gr.  0*730  at 
the  temperature  of  65°  Fahr.  But  with  the 
view  of  seeing  if  any  other  substance  it  may 
contain  could  be  precipitated  from  it,  I  took, 
say,  20  or  25  grains  of  fresh  butter,  placed  it  in 
a  small  test-tube,  and  poured  over  it  one  drachm 
of  methylated  ether,  and  on  corking  the  tube  it 


readily  dissolved  after  a  few  minutes'  agita- 
tion. I  then  added  30  drops  of  methylated 
alcohol,  63°  o.  p.,  and  agitated  again,  but  no- 
thing was  precipitated.  I,  therefore,  made 
another  experiment  with  15  grains  of  butter 
and  10  grains  of  prepared  mutton  fat,  dis- 
solved them  in  1  drachm  of  ether  first,  and 
added  30  drops  of  alcohol,  when  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  fat  was  precipitated  in  a 
room  heated  to  68°  Fahr.  Next,  in  order  to 
see  the  eifects  upon  mixtures  of  known  fats. 
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■uch  as  lard,  beef,  mutton,  and  tallow  fats  pro- 
perly melted  together  in  proportions  of  60 
griiins  of  butter  and  40  of  fat,  and  stirring 
till  cold,  I  found  that  each  of  them  could,  by  a 
similar  procedure,  be  precipitated  in  a  few 
minutes.  In  one  case,  that  of  mutton,  I  fil- 
tered off  the  ethereal  liquid,  and  collected 
tlie  residue,  and  obtained  as  much  as  30  per 
cent,  of  what  had  been  used ;  so  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  about  easily  detecting 
futty  adultcnitions  in  butter.  Lastly,  I  would 
observe  that  crystallisation  of  buttei-,  out  of 
the  ethereal  solution  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  65°,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  fats 
precipitated  by  alcohol  alluded  to,  astbe  butter, 
besides  being  so  much  lighter,  occupies  the 
upper  layer,  and  is  different  in  character  and 
ensily  remeltcd  by  the  application  of  the  warm 
hand  for  a  minute  or  so. 

"  Further  experiments  have  proved  that 
half  an  hour  suffices  to  effect  the  full  preci- 
giitution  of  fats  from  the  ethereal  solutions 
by  the  addition  of  20  drops  or  so  of  alcohol 
to  the  drachm  of  ether,  containing  not  more 
than  26  grains  of  the  adulterated  butter ;  after 
which  the  tube  should  he  agitated  and  its  con- 
tents projected  on  to  a  small  double  filti-r, 
washed  with  n  little  alcohol,  and  the  residue 
whilst  moist  scraped  off,  nnd  transferred  to 
a  watch-glass  to  dry.  In  this  way  loss  by 
melting  and  absorption  into  the  paper  is 
obviated. 

"  The  following  were  the  proportions  of  fats 
I  recovered,  via. — 

Lard   .        ,        ,60  per  cent. 
Mutton  fat  .         .     75       „ 
Beef  fat      .        .    95      „ 
The  precipitated  mutton  fat  is  powdery,  and 
white  as  snow.     Lard  and  beef  are  more  adhe- 
rent and    greasy  j   for  that    reason    mutton 
makes  the  tirraest  compound." 

7.  On  the  Cooling  of  Fats.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  Chemical 
Society,  held  on  March  13th,  1878,  a  paper 
on  the  above  subject  was  read  by  Mr 
Treharne,  M.B.C.M.,  wherein  the  author 
states: — "If  equal  bulks  of  the  fats  ofmut- 
tou,  beef,  pork,  and  butter,  and  piibn  oil  be 
heated  to  100°  C.  in  small  flasks  fitted  with  a 
thermometer  through  the  cork,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  by  radiation  under  the  same 
conditions  for  each,  temperature  is  found  to 
fall  regularly  to  a  certiiin  point  (which  is  diffe- 
rent for  each  of  the  facts  above  named)  and 
then  to  rise  to  a  certain  turning  point.  These 
turning  points  are  approximately  as  follows  : — 
For  Mutton  fat  .  .  40°  C. 
„    Bicf        „  .        .    28-5°  C. 

„    Pork        „  .         .     265° „ 

„    Butter     „  .         ,     23-5°,, 

„    Palm  oil     .         .         .     210°,, 
The  extent  of  the  rise  in  temperature  is 
different  in  each  fut,  being  greatest  in  that  of 
mutton,  and  least  in  that  of  butter  and  pnlm 
oil.     The  extent  of  the  rise  is  also  greater 


within  certain  limits  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  fat  employed ;  but  as  a  rule  the  turning 
point  is  pretty  constant  for  the  same  fat. 
There  is  also  a  little  difference  in  the  tnming 
points  and  the  extent  of  rise  according  to  the 
part  of  the  carcase  from  which  the  fat  has  been 
taken.  If  temperature  and  time  be  taken  as 
co-ordinates,  and  the  rate  of  cooling  be  repre- 
sented by  curves,  these  latter  will  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  respective  fats.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  mutton  and  butter  fats  does  not 
give  a  curve  intermediate  between  those  of  its 
two  components ;  but  is  snch  as  to  indicate 
that  less  heat  is  given  out  on  cooling  (to  20°  C 
say)  than  in  the  case  of  butter,  which,  com- 
pared with  mutton  fat,  gives  off  very  little 
heat." 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
'  Butter '  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  Report 
by  Mr  Bell — the  principal  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  at  Somerset  House — to  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue,  included  in  a  return  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1876. 

Preservation.  1.  Melt  the  butter  in  »  stone- 
ware or  a  well-glazed  earthen  pan  set  in  a 
water  bath  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  180  Fahr., 
and  keep  it  heated,  skimming  it  from  time  to 
time  until  it  becomes  quite  transparent;  then 
pour  off  the  clear  portion  into  another  vessel, 
and  cool  it  as  quickly  as  possible  by  placing 
the  vessel  in  very  cold  water  or  ice.  This  is  the 
method  employed  by  the  Tartars  who  supply 
the  Constantinople  market.  In  this  state  it 
may  be  preserved  perfectly  fresh  for  6  or  9 
months,  if  kept  in  a  close  vessel  and  a  cool 
place.  This  is  the  plan  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  M.  Thenard.  Mr  Eaton  states 
that  butter  melted  by  the  Tartarian  method, 
and  then  salted  by  ours,  will  keep  good  and 
fine-tasted  for  two  years. 

2.  Saltpetre  nnd  white  sugar,  of  each  1  oz, ; 
best  Spanish  great-salt  (or  Cheshire  large- 
grained  salt),  2  oz. ;  all  in  very  fine  powder ; 
mix  thoroughly,  and  add  1  oz.  of  this  mixture 
to  every  lb.  of  butter,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porate them  together.  The  butter  thus  pre- 
pared is  then  to  be  tightly  pressed  into  clean 
glazed  earthenware  vessels  (or  well-seasoned 
casks),  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuities.  This  plan 
is  recommended  by  Dr  Anderson,  who  declares 
that  "  butter  so  prepared  will  keep  in  a  cool 
place  for  years ;  and  will  bear  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  if  packed  (stowed)  so  as  not  to 
melt."  It  does  not  taste  well  before  it  has 
stood  for  three  or  four  weeks,  after  which  it 
acquires  a  rich  marrow-like  flavour,  which  no 
other  butter  ever  possesees.  A  good  method 
to  preserve  the  butter  from  the  air  is  to  fill 
the  pots  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  then  to 
lay  on  it  some  coarse-grained  salt  to  the  depth 
of  a  i  to  i  an  inch,  and  lastly  to  cover  each 
pot  with  a  slate,  plate,  or  other  flat  article. 
The  salt  by  long  keeping  runs  to  brine,  which 
forms  an  air-tight  layer  on  the  top  of  the  butter, 
and  may  at  any  time  be  very  easily  removed 
by  turnin|f  the  pot  on  one  side. 
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3.  Fresh  butter,  21  lbs. ;  salt,  1  lb. ;  salt- 
petre, 1  oz.  These  are  the  common  proportions 
for  the  best  salt  butter  of  the  shops. 

4.  Fresh  butter,  18  lbs.;  salt,  1  lb.;  salt- 
petrfe,  li  oz. ;  honey  or  fine  brown  sugar,  2  oz. 
Superior  to  No.  3. 

Concl.  Semar&s.  It  maybe  useful  to  know 
that  rancid  bntter  may  be  restored,  or,  in  all 
cases,  greatly  improved,  by  melting  it  in  a 
water  bath  with  some  fresh-burnt  and  coarsely 
powdered  animal  charcoal  (which  has  been  tho- 
roughly freed  from  dust  by  sifting),  stad  strain- 
ing it  through  clean  flannel.  A  better  and  less 
troublesome  method  is  to  well  wash  the  butter 
first  with  some  good  new  milk,  and  next  with 
cold  spring  water.  Butyric  acid,  on  the  pre- 
sence of  which  rancidity  depends,  is  freely 
soluble  in  fresh  milk. 

The  turnip-flavour  arising  from  the  cows 
being  fed  on  turnips  or  cabbages  is  said  to  be 
removed  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
methods  : — 1.  When  the  milk  is  strained  into 
the  pans  put  to  every  6  galls.l  gal.  of  boiling 
water.- — 2.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of 
spring  water,  and  put  a  i  pint  of  the  solution 
to  every  15  galls,  of  milk. — 3.  Keep  back  a 
J  pint  of  the  sour  cream  when  you  churn,  and 
put  it  into  a  well-scalded  pot,  into  which  you 
are  to  gather  the  next  cream ;  stir  that  well, 
and  do  so  with  every  fresh  addition.  Each  of 
these  methods  come  on  good  authority,  but  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  our  own  e.\perienoe  does 
not  confirm  their  constant  success.  We  have 
ibund  that  the  addition  of  a  handful  of  salt  to 
the  water  used  to  wash  the  butter  is  as  good 
a  plan  as  any. 

Bntter,  Ancho'vy.  From  anchovies  (honed 
and  beaten  to  a  paste),  1  part ;  butter,  2  parts ; 
spice,  q.  s. 

Butter- colouring  (from  Paris).  A  mixture 
of  40  per  cent,  of  chrome  yellow  with  some 
fat  coloured  with  annatto.  (Fliickiger  and 
Weil.) 

Butter,  Clar'ified.  Fresh  butter  melted  in  a 
water  bath,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
portion  poured  into  an  earthenware  basin  or 
pot,  set  in  cold  water,  so  as  to  cool  it 
quickly  as  possible,  without  allowing  it  to 
crystallise.  It  keeps  a  long  time  without 
becoming  rank.  See  Butteb,  No.  1 
{antb). 

Butter,  Hon'ey.     Fine  Narbonne  honey,  2  to 
4  oz. ;  mixed  with  good  butter,  1  lb.     Used 
a  delicacy  for  children,  and  by  the  sick  and 


Batter,  lem'on.     See  Btttteb,  Oban&e. 

Butter,  Melt'ed.  This  well-known  sauce  may 
be  prepiired  of  excellent  quality  as  follows : — 
Beat  up  about  1  oz.  of  fine  flour  with  4  oz.  of 
butter,  in  the  cold,  until  they  are  evenly  and 
thoroughly  mixed,  then  add  4  or  5  table 
spoonfuls  of  hot  milk,  put  the  whole  into  a 
small  saucepan,  and  continue  shaking  it,  all 
in  one  direction,  until  it  simmers  very  gently; 
lastly,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  the   butter-boats    for    use.     These    last 


should  be  filled  with  hot  water,  and  then 
emptied  and  wiped  dry,  before  putting  the 
melted  butter  into  them.     See  Sauo£8. 

Butter,  Or'ange.  Frep.  1.  From  6  eggs,  2 
oz.  of  powdered  sugar,  and  4  oz.  of  butter, 
well  beaten  together  with  a  little  orange- 
flower  water.  Sometimes  1  or  2  oz.  of 
blanched  almonds,  or  of  almond-paste,  is 
added. 

2.  Butter,  1  lb. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  4  oz. 
Both  are  eaten  as  a  delicacy.  Lbmon  btjttee 
is  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Bntter  of  An'timony*!.  Trichloride  of 
antimony. 

Butter  of  Caca'o.  See  Co'coA,  and  Co'coA- 
NUT  Oil. 

Bntter  of  Nut'megs.  Collected  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  still,  after 
the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil  of  nut- 
megs. 

Bntter  of  Ro'ses.  Obtained  by  distilling 
damask  roses.  It  separates  slowly  from  the 
water  in  the  receiver.  It  has  little  smell,  and 
is  hence  used  to  dilute  the  odour  of  musk,  am- 
bergris, and  civet. 

Bntter  of  Wax.  Prepared  by  distilling 
bees'-wax.     A  factitious  kind  is  also  made. 

Bntter  of  Zinc*t.     Chloride  of  zinc. 

Butter  Powder  (from  the  Adler-Apotheke 
Emmerich  on  the  Rhine).  Bicarbonate  of 
soda.     (Dr  U.  Kreusler.) 

Butter  Powder  (Lemmel,  Schleswig-H"l- 
stein).  An  impure  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
coloured  with  turmeric,     (Hirschberg.) 

Butter  Powder,  Schuhrer's  (Emil  Schuhrer, 
Mutzscheu,  Saxony).  This,  it  is  claimed,  will 
considerably  increase  the  yield  of  butter, 
shorten  the  process  of  churning,  and  yield  a 
product  which  will  be  flrm  even  in  the  height 
of  summer,  well-flavoured,  of  a  handsome 
colour,  and  of  excellent  commercial  value. 
It  consists  of  a  tolerably  pure  commer- 
cial bicarbonate  of  soda,  with  i  per  cent,  of 
powdered  turmeric.     (Dr  Peters.) 

Bntter  Powder,  Tomlinson's  (Tomlinson  & 
Co.,  Lincoln,  England).  Ordinary  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  coloured  with  J  per  cent,  of  annatto. 
(Dr  Karmrodt.) 

Bntter-preservative  Paste  (from  Spaa). 
Consists  of  common  salt,  52  parts ;  nitre,  23 
parts ;  syrup,  5  parts.     (Wittstein.) 

BUTTEEINE.  A  substance  known  under 
this  name,  and  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
butter,  is  imported  into  this  country  from 
New  York. 

Of  bntterine  Dr  Campbell  Beoww  r;- 
marks: — "In  general  appearance,  taste,  and 
consistence,  it  is  very  similar  to  ordinary 
butter;  but  notwithstanding  that  its  solidify- 
ing point  is  lower  than  that  of  some  butters, 
it  retains  much  of  the  peculiar  crumbly 
texture  and  fracture  of  dripping. 

"  It  softens  at  78°  F.,  and  melts  at  86°.  When 
heated  and  slowly  cooled  it  obscures  the  ther- 
mometer at  62  and  solidifies  at  60°.  It 
contains — 
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Water 

.     11-25  to 

8-5 

Salt   . 

.       108  „ 

5-5 

Card  . 

.      0  57  „ 

0-6 

Fat    . 

.    87'15  „ 

85- i 

10000  10000 

"  The  fat  consist*  of  oleine,  pnlmitioe,  mar- 
piirine,  a  trace  of  stearine,  and  about  5  or  6 
licr  cent,  of  butter.  When  dissolved  in  about 
four  times  its  weight  of  ether,  and  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  it  does  not  deposit 
any  fat  until  more  than  half  of  the  ether  has 
passed  off,  and  if  the  temperature  is  uot  below 
60°  the  deposit  is  not  solid. 

"  The  first  deposit  when  dried  fuses  at 
108° ;  tlie  second  deposit  fuses  at  88°,  and 
solidifies  at  64°. 

"  Under  the  microscope  butterine  does  not 
appear  to  consist  of  acicular  crystals  of  fat, 
but  of  irregular  masses,  containing  a  few 
butter  globules,  particles  of  curd,  and  crystals 
of  salt.  With  polarised  light  the  irregular 
crystalline  structure  is  beautifully  seen,  and  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  butter  which  has 
been  melted  and  recongealed.  When  oM  and 
rancid  it  ac  quires  the  odour  and  taste  of  drip- 
ping, but  it  keeps  longer  undecoraposed  than 
butter.  When  fresh  it  is  a  wholesome  substi- 
tute for  real  butter.  No  one  can  reasonably 
take  exception  to  its  sale. 

"  Butteiine  may  bo  detected  by  the  follow- 
ing characters  :— 

"  1.  Its  crumbly  fracture. 

"  2.  Its  loss  of  colour  when  kept  molted  for 
a  short  time  at  212°. 

"  3.  The  behaviour  of  its  ethereal  solution. 

"  4.  Its  action  on  polarised  light." 

The  'American  Chemist'  for  1876  contains 
an  intsrosting  paper  by  Mr  Henry  Mott  on 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter,  which  is 
too  lengthy  for  insertion  here. 

BUTTERMILK.  The  liquid  that  remains 
after  the  butter  is  separated  from  the  cream. 

Qual.,  ^c.  Butter-milk  loft  from  the 
churning  of  sweet  cream  is  not  only  very  de- 
licious, but  exceedingly  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious. It  is  eaten  with  fruit,  puddings,  and 
cakes,  and  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of 
allaying  the  nervous  irritability  induced  by 
excessive  tea-drinking.  It  is  an  admirable 
beverage  in  rickets,  diabetes,  and  many  sto- 
mach affections.  An  American  physician  has 
recently  asserted  that  it  induces  longevity. 
See  Milk. 

BUTTONS.    See  Brass,  Giidino,  &c. 

BU'TYEATE.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Si/n.  Bu'ttkas, 
L.  A  salt  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  butyric 
ucid  is  replaced  by  a  basic  radical. 

Bntyrate  of  Bariam.  Frep.  Saponify  bntter 
with  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  and 
decompose  the  resulting  soap  by  adding  a  so- 
lution of  tartaric  acid ;  filter  and  distil ;  neu- 
tralise the  distillate  with  hydrate  of  barium, 
and  evaporate;  the  first  crystids  that  form 
are  caprate  of  barium  ;  the  next,  caproate  of 
barium;    and  the  last,  butyrate  of  barium. 


This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  hence 
is  easily  separated  from  the  others. —  Uae. 
Chiefly  for  making  butyric  acid. 

BUTYEIC  (-titr'-).  Sgn.  BuTTa'icus,  L. ; 
BtTTrEiQCB,  Kr.    Of  or  from  butter. 

BUTYEIC  ACID.  HC^H^Oj.  Syn.  Acidum 
Buiffi'lOtTM,  L. ;  AOIDE  BUITBIQtTE,  Fr. ; 
BuTTEBSAUKE,  Ger.  An  oily  acid,  first  ob- 
tained by  Chevreul  from  butter. 

Trep.  From  bntyrate  of  barium  or  magne- 
sium, by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  quantity 
not  quite  sufiicient  to  decompose  the  whole  of 
the  salt;  the  clear  liquid,  filtered  and  dis- 
tilled, yields  butyric  acid,  from  which  the 
water  may  be  removed  by  digestion  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium. 

Prop.  A  thin  colourless  liquid,  of  pungent 
rancid  odour,  and  sour  taste,  miscible  with 
water  and  alcohol.  It  boils  aud  distils  un- 
changed at  327°  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  -963.  See 
Ethebs. 

BU'TYEIN  (-in).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  An  oily 
substance  existing  in  butter,  and  of  which  it 
forms  the  characteristic  portion.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Chevreul. 

Prep,  Keep  clarified  butter  in  a  porcelain 
vessel,  at  a  heat  of  66°,  for  some  days;  cure- 
fully  collect  the  oily  portion  which  separates, 
mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol  of  the 
sp.  gr.  '796,  and  agitate  it  frequently  for  21- 
hours;  after  repose  pour  off  the  clear  portinn, 
and  evaporate  it;  treat  the  oily  residuum  with 
a  little  carbonate  of  maguesiuni,  to  remove 
free  acid,  and  wash  off  the  butyrate  of  mag- 
nesium, thus  formed,  with  water;  lastly,  heat 
the  remaining  fatty  matter  in  alcohol,  filter, 
and  evaporate,  by  a  gentle  heat ;  the  residuum 
is  butyrin. 

BUXINE  (-in).  A  substance  detected  by 
M.  Paure  in  bullous  semper' virens,  or  the  com- 
«non  box-tree. 

CABBAGE.  Syn.  Bbas'sica,  L.;  Chotj, 
Fr. ;  Kohl,  Ger.  This  common  esculent,  and 
all  its  numerous  varieties,  are  merely  culti- 
vated specimens  of  the  wild  sea-cabbage  of 
our  coasts  (bras'sica  olera'cea,  Linn.),  one  of 
an  extensive  and  valuable  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  ord.  Cruciferas.  After  the 
potato,  the  cabbage  is  doubtless  more  exten- 
sively used  by  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
any  other  fresh  vegetable.  When  young,  and 
properly  dressed,  it  forms  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  addition  to  animal  food,  the  gross- 
ness  of  which,  it  is  said,  it  tends  to  correct. 
It  should  be  eaten  only  when  fresh  gathered 
and  fresh  cooked ;  and  the  uuconsumed  por- 
tion, as  well  as  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled,  should  be  at  once  thrown  away.  Per- 
sons troubled  with  »  weak  digestion,  or  who 
have  a  tendency  to  flatulence,  diarrhcea,  or 
worms,  would  do  well  to  avoid  them.  Their 
use  is  particularly  serviceable  in  scurvy,  and 
in  numerous  skin  diseases. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers,  broccoli,   celery,   and    several    other 
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culinary  vegetables,  may  be  preserved  in  a 
fresh  state  for  some  time,  by  cutting  them  so 
that  they  may  have  about  two  inches  of  stem 
left  below  the  leaves,  scooping  out  the  pith  as 
far  down  as  a  small  knife  will  reach,  and  then 
suspending  them  perpendicularly  by  means  of 
a  cord,  in  an  inverted  position,  in  some  cool 
situation,  and  daily  filling  up  the  bottom  part 
of  the  stem  with  clean  cold  water.  In  this 
way  it  is  stated  that  a  supply  of  green  vege- 
tables may  be  readily  obtained  during  a  severe 
winter,  and  on  ship-board.  Other  methods, 
including  those  usually  adopted  with  the 
same  object,  are  noticed  under  Vecjetabies 
(Culinary). 

Cabbages,  broccoli,  &c.,are  dressed  by  simply 
throwing  them  into  boiling  water,  and  sim- 
(nering  them  until  tender.  A  few  minutes  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  A  pinch  of  salt 
of  tartar,  or  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is  commonly 
added  to  the  wnter,  to  preserve  the  green  colour 
of  the  vegetables. 

CACHOU  AEOMATISE  (Uashoo  aromateza). 
[Pr.]  A  mouth-lozenge  intended  to  sweeten 
and  perfume  the  breath.  Preparations  of  this 
description  are  much  used  by  smokers  and 
bacchanals.  The  form  under  which  they  are 
generally  prepared  for  sale  is  that  of  14  to 
2  gr.  pills,  neatly  silvered.  Originally  tliey 
were  composed  chiefly  of  catechu  and  sugar, 
flavoured  and  perfumed  with  the  stronger 
aromatics ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  catechu, 
from  which  they  derive  their  name,  is  not  un- 
frequently  omitted.  Their  preparation  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  See  Bbeath,  Lozenses, 
Pastils,  &c. 

CAD'MIUm.  Cd.  [Eng.,  L.]  Syn.  KtA- 
peo'thitjm.  a  metal  discovered  by  Stromeyer 
and  Hermann,  in  the  ores  of  zinc. 

Frep.  1.  (Stromeyer.)  The  cadmo-zinci(^ 
ore  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat;  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through 
the  solution,  the  resulting  precipitate  (sul- 
phide of  cadmium)  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
residuum  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  in 
excess,  and  the  precipitate  (carbonate  of  cad- 
mium) collected,  mixed  with  charcoal,  and 
heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible  apparatus  so 
arranged  as  to  condense  the  fumes ;  the  cad- 
mium sublimes. 

2.  (WoUaston.)  A  solution  of  the  ore  ob- 
tained as  above  is  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule, 
and  a  piece  of  metallic  zinc  is  plunged  into  it. 
In  a  short  time  the  cadmium  is  precipitated, 
and  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  capsule, 
when  it  is  collected,  washed,  and  dried. 

3.  (Herapath.)  When  zinc  is  obtained  by 
distilling  its  ores,  per  descensum,  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  metallic  fumes  evolved  burn  with 
a  brownish  flame,  and  deposit  oxide  of  cad- 
mium, which  is  subsequently  reduced  by  dis- 
tillation with  charcoal.     Thousands  of  pounds 


of  cadmium  are  yearly  wasted  at  the  zinc 
works  which  might  be  easily  collected  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Prop.,  Sfe.  Resembles  tin  in  most  of  its 
physical  properties,  being  white,  soft,  and  mal- 
leable. Sp.  gr.  8-61.  Stromeyer  gives  its 
melting  point  as  442°  Pahr.,  but  Dr  Wood,  an 
American  chemist,  states  that  the  metal  re- 
quires for  its  fusion  nearly  the  same  heat  as 
lead,  and  gives  it  as  about  600°  Pahr.  It  vo- 
latilises at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 
giving  off  orange-coloured,  suffocating  fumes, 
which,  when  inhaled  too  freely,  leave  a  dis- 
agreeable, sweetish,  styptic  sensation  upon  the 
lips,  and  a  persistent  brassy  taste  in  the  mouth, 
with  constriction  of  the  throat,  heaviness  in 
the  head,  and  nausea.  The  alloys  of  cadmium 
are  said  to  be  brittle  by  almost  all  who  have 
treated  of  them,  but  Wood  found  that  many 
were  extremely  tenacious,  as,  for  instance,  the 
combination  of  2  parts  of  silver  and  1  part  of 
cadmium,  which  is  perfectly  malleable  and 
very  strong.  The  amalgam  of  equal  parts  of 
cadmium  and  mercury  is  also  highly  malleable. 
Like  bismuth,  cadmium  has  the  property  of 
promoting  fusibility  in  certain  alloys ;  thus,  u 
remarkable  fusible  metal  may  be  formed  by 
melting  together  cadmium  1  to  2  parts,  lead  3 
parts,  and  tin  4  parts. 

Tests.  Its  ores  and  salts  are  recognised  as 
follows : — 1.  Mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
and  exposed  on  a  charcoal  support  to  the  re- 
ducing flame  of  the  blowpipe,  the  charcoal  be- 
comes almost  instantly  covered  with  a  reddish- 
yellow  incrustation  of  oxide  of  cadmium,  com- 
monly forming  a  circle  or  zone. — 2.  Caustic 
soda  and  potassa  give  a  white  precipitate  (hy- 
drated  oxide)  in  solutions  containing  cadmium, 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. — 3.  Am- 
monia gives  a  similar  white  precipitate,  freely 
soluble  in  excess. — 4.  The  alkaline  carbonates 
givewhite  precipitates  (carbonate  of  cadmium), 
insoluble  in  excess. — 5.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  give  a 
bright  yellow  precipitate  (sulpViide  of  cad- 
mium), which  is  insolnble  in  dilute  acid,  al- 
kalies, sulphides,  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
but  readily  soluble  in  both  hydrochloric  acid 
and  nitric  acid,  especially  with  heat. — 6.  The 
salts  of  cadmium  are  readily  distinguished  from 
those  of  arsenic,  by  the  precipitated  sulphide 
being  insoluble  in  ammonia,  and  soluble  in  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  being  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  white  heat  without  subliming. 

Cadmium,  Cartonate  of.  CdCoj.  Syn.  Cad'- 
mh  cae'bonas,  L.  Prom  »  solution  of  sul- 
phate or  chloride  of  cadmium,  and  an  alkaline 
carbonate;  the  precipitate  being  collected, 
washed,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  A  white 
powder. 

Cadmium,  Chlo"ride  of.    CdClj.     Syn.  Ht- 

DEO0HLO"bATB    op    CADMIITM,    Mu"bIATE  OP 

cadmium:;  Cad'mii  ohloei'dum,  Cad'mii 
htdeoohlo"eas,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Pure.)  By 
dissolving  carbonate  or  oxide  of  cadmium  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallising  by  gentle 
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evaporation.  Prismatic  crystals ;  very  soluble 
in  water, 

2.  (ruruor.)  By  exposing  the  product  of 
tlie  last  proci'^s  to  heat.     Amorphous. 

3.  From  crude  cadmium  or  its  oxide,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  lust. 

Cadminm,  I'odide  of.    Cdl,.    Sy».  Htdbi'o- 

DATK    OP    CADMIUM)    Cad"mU    IODI'dUM,    C. 

uxunioDAs,  L. 

Prep.  (Crookes.)  Cadmium  in  filings  1  part, 
pure  iodine  2  parts,  are  to  be  placed  together 
in  a  capacious  flask,  with  alcohol  sufficient  to 
cover  them.  Action  commences  at  once,  at- 
tended with  considerable  evolution  of  heat; 
when  it  ceases,  heat  the  mixture  till  it  is 
colourless;  then  filter  from  a  few  (grains  of 
cadmium  which  will  remain  undissolved,  eva- 
porate and  crystallise. 

Uaea.  In  photography  this  salt  has  lately 
been  employed  with  great  success  for  iodizing 
coUodiou.  Being  very  stable,  it  is  not  decom- 
posed, and  the  oidlodion  iodized  with  it  pre- 
serves its  sensitiveness  undiminished  during 
many  months.  (See  Collodion.)  In  medicine 
it  is  used  occasiouuUy  as  a  substitute  for  iodide 
of  lead. 

Cadmium,  Oz'ide  of.  CdO.  Si/a.  Peotox'ide 

OP  CADMIUM;  Cad'mII  OXY'DUM,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Hydrated.)  From  sulphate  or  chloride  of 
cadminm,  and  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali;  ob- 
serving to  well  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 
A  white  powder,  freely  soluble  in  acids. 

2.  (Anhydrous.)  By  igniting  the  hydrated 
oxide,  or  the  carbonate  or  nitrnto  of  cadmium. 
That  from  the  first  two  has  a  pale  brown  colour  j 
that  from  the  nitrate  has  a  dark  browu  tint 
and  a  semi-crystallino  appoiirance.  The  former 
has  been  proposed  to  be  used  as  a  pigment. 

Cadminm,  Snl'phate  of.  CdSOj.  Si/n. 
Cad'mii  sul'phas,  Cad'mium:  sulphd'bicum, 
Klapbo'thbium  sulphu'bicum,  L.  Prep.  1. 
From  carbonate  or  oxide  of  cadmium  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  as  the  chloride. 

2.  (Cottereau.)  Oxide  of',cadmium,  1  oz. ; 
sulphuric  acid,  q.  s. ;  dissolve,  evaporate,  and 
crystallise. 

3.  (Pereira.)  Sulphuric  acid,  6i  parts; 
water,  15  parts;  mix;  add  cadmium,  7  parts; 
dissolve,  evaporate  to  dryness,  redissolve  in 
water,  filter,  and  evaporate  by  a  gentle  heat, 
so  that  crystals  may  torm. 

Prop.,  S^e.  Ellloresceut,  rectangular,  pris- 
matic crystals;  very  soluble  iu  water;  tastes 
ustringeut.  It  is  about  4  times  as  strong  as 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  is  used  in  similar  cases. 
Dose,  3  to  10  gr.  Externally  (i  to  3  or  4 
gr.  to  water,  1  oz.)  ;  iu  specks  of  the  eye, 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  chronic  ophthalmia,  &c. 
As  an  ointment,  10  to  12  gr.  to  lard,  1  oz. 

Cadmium,  Snl'phide  of.  CdS.  iSyn.  Cad- 
mium YBLLOW.  TIlis  occurs  native  as  Gbeen- 
oCk'itb.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially, 
t  itiicr  by  fusing  its  elements  together,  or  by 
piissiug  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
tliroUL'h  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  nitrate,  or 
sulphuto.     When  prepared  artificially,  it  is  of 


a  bright  yellow  or  orange  colour,  and  is  of 
great  value  to  the  artist.  It  has  been  used 
in  making  fireworks.     See  FlEES,  Coloured. 

Cadminm,  Tellow.  See  Cadmium,  Sulphide 
or  (ahor>e),  and  Yellow  Piombnts. 

CiESALPINA  (aUILANDIITA)  BONSU- 
CEILA.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Mabitai.  Tropical  por- 
tions of  both  hemispheres. — Officinal  part. 
The  seeds  (Bonducella  semina,  Bonduc  seedt); 
of  a  somewhat  irregular  sub-spherical  or  ovoid 
form,  usually  from  f  to  f  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, smooth,  hard,  and  lead-coloured,  and 
contain  an  amylaceous  white  nucleus,  having 
a  bitter  taste.  They  contain  a  fixed  oil,  resin, 
and  a  bitter  principle. — Properties.  Tonic 
and  antiperiodie. — Therapeutic  uses.  In  inter- 
mittent fevers ;  also  ii^lebility,  and  other 
cases  requiring  tonics. — Are,  10  to  15  grains 
twice  daily. 

Compound  Powdeb  op  Bonduo  (Pulois 
BonducelltB  eompositus).  Take  of  bonduc 
seeds,  deprived  of  their  shells  and  powdered,  1 
oz.  ;  black  pepper,  powdered,  1  oz.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle. — Dose,  15  to  30  gr.,  three  times  a 
day. 

C.a!SIUM.  [Eng.,  L.]  Ca3.  A  metal  be- 
longing to  the  alkaline  group,  discovered  by 
Bunsen  in  the  mineral  water  of  Durckheim  by 
means  of  spectbum  analysis  (which  see), 
and  so  named  by  him  from  casius,  greyish- 
blue,  the  colour  of  its  characteristic  ray. 

CAFFE'IC  ACID.  Syn.  Cbloboge'nio 
AOID.  A  white  powder,  discovered  by  Rungo 
in  coffee,  in  which  it  exists  in  combination 
with  potassium  (caffeiate  of  potassium),  and 
ralTcine,  and  is  then  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Pfaff  states  that  the  aroma  of  coffee  is  depen- 
dent on  the  volatilisation,  or,  rather,  the 
decomposition  of  this  acid. 

CAFFEINE.  CsHijNA.  Si/n.  Capfe'ina, 
Th^ine,  Guabanikb.  a  peculiar  nitrogen- 
ised  principle,  discovered  by  Robiquetin  coffee. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  essential  principle  of  tea, 
of  Paraguay  tea,  and  of  Guarana,  infusions  of 
which  are  used  as  beverages  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  proportion  of  caffeine  to 
the  pound  was  found  by  Liebig  to  be  as 
stated  below  in  the  six  descriptions  of  coffee 
named : — 


Martinique     . 

.     32  grains 

Alexandrian  . 

.    22       „ 

Java 

.     22       „ 

Mocha   . 

.     20       „ 

Cayenne 

.     19       „ 

St  Dominique 

.     16       „ 

In  Hyson  tea  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of 
from  2'5  to  3'4  per  cent.;  and  in  gunpo«.ier 
tea  from  2-2  to  4'1.  In  Paraguay  tea,  or  mate 
as  it  is  called  in  Brazil,  and  in  Guarana,  it 
exists  iu  the  proportion  of  '13  per  cent. 

Prep.  1.  Coarsely  powdered  raw  or  un- 
roasted  coffee  is  boiled  in  water,  and  subacetate 
of  lead  added  to  the  filtered  decoction  to  throw 
down  the  extractive  and    colouring  matter; 
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the  excess  of  lead  is  next  precipitated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  liquid  filtered 
and  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat;  the  resi- 
duum is  dissolved  in  hoiling  water,  the  solu- 
tion agitated  with  freshly  burnt  animal  char- 
coal, filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallised. 
By  redissolving  the  product  in  hot  alcohol,  it 
may  be  obtained  in  white,  shining,  silky  fila- 
ments, as  the  solution  cools. 

2.  (H.  J.  Versman.)  Quiclc-lime,  2  lbs.; 
water,  q.  s.  to  form  a  hydrate;  raw  coffee 
(bruised),  10  lbs. ;  mix,  put  it  into  a  displace- 
ment apparatus,  and  cause  alcohol  of  80^  to 
percolate  through  the  mixture,  until  the  fluid 
obtained  no  longer  contains  caffeine ;  the 
mass  in  the  percolator  is  then  roughly  ground 
to  powder,  mixed jwith  a  fresh  quantity  of 
quicl£-lime,  and  the  process  of  percolation  re- 
peated with  fresh  alcohol,  as  before.  The 
spirit  is  next  distilled  from  the  mixed  tinc- 
tures In  a  retort,  and  the  residuum  washed 
with  a  little  warm  water  to  remove  the  oil ; 
the  evaporation  is  then  gently  conducted  until 
a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  further 
freed  fi'om  adhering  oil  by  pressure  between 
folds  of  blotting  paper.  It  is  purified  by  re- 
dissolving  it  in  boiling  water  or  hot  alcohol, 
&c.,  as  before. 

3.  (A.  Vogel.)  An  extract  of  powdered 
coffee  is  made  with  commercial  benzol;  this 
being  distilled  off,  leaves  an  oil  and  caffeine 
behind ;  the  oil  is  then  removed  by  a  little 
ether  or  by  hot  water,  from  which  latter  liquid 
the  alkaloid  crystallises  on  cooling. 

4.  From  a  hot  infusion  of  tea-leaves  by 
treatment  with  subacetate  of  lead  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  as  in  process  1  (aiove). 

5.  (F.V.Greene.)  Powdered guarana is  in- 
timately mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
finely  divided  litharge,  and  the  mixture  boiled 
in  distilled  water,  the  ebullition  being  conti- 
nued until,  on  allowing  the  temperature  to 
fall  below  the  boiling  point,  the  insoluble  por- 
tion is  found  to  subside  rapidly,  leaving  the 
supernatant  liquid  clear,  bright,  and  without 
colour.  The  quantity  of  distilled  water  re- 
quired will  be  found  to  be  about  a  pint  for 
every  fifteen  grams  of  the  guarana  used  in 
the  experiment,  and  as  the  boiling  has  to  be 
continued  for  several  hours  before  the  desired 
and  all  essential  separation  mentioned  above 
takes  place,  water  must  be  added  from  time  to 
time  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  by  eva- 
poration. When  cool,  the  clear  liquid  is  de- 
canted upon  a  filter,  and  when  it  has  passed 
through,  which  it  will  be  found  to  do  with 
facility,  the  precipitate  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  filter,  and  washed  with  boiling  water, 
the  washing  to  be  continued  as  long  as  yellow- 
ish precipitates  are  produced  with  either 
phosphomolybdic  acid  solution,  auric,  or  pla- 
tinic  chloride.  A  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  is  now  passed  through  the  filtrate 
to  remove  the  small  quantity  of  lead  that  has 
been  dissolved,  and  the  sulphide  thus  formed 
separated  by  filtration.    The  solution  is  eva- 


porated on  a  water  bath  to  expel  the  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtered  to  remove 
a  trace  of  sulphur,  finally  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point,  and  the  caffeine  which 
crystallises  out  in  cooling  removed  from  the 
mother  liquor  and  pressed  between  folds  of 
bibulous  paper.  After  being  thus  treated  the 
crystals  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  white. 
On  diluting  the  mother  liquor  with  distilled 
water,  filtering,  and  evaporating,  a  second 
crop  of  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  also 
perfectly  white,  after  being  pressed  as  above. 
The  crystals  are  now  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute 
alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  solution  set  aside  to 
crystallise  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The 
resulting  crystals  of  caffeine  are  perfectly 
pure  and  colourless. 

6.  (0.  Caillol  and  P.  Cazeneuve.)  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  process  for  the  rapid  preparation 
of  caffeine : — Black  tea  is  thoroughly  softened 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  hot  water ;  a 
quantity  of  calcium  hydrate  equal  to  that  of 
tea  used  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  evapo- 
rated on  a  water-bath  to  perfect  dryness.  The 
dry  residue  is  exhausted  with  chloroform  in  a 
displacement  apparatus,  and  the  chloroform 
recovered  from  the  percolate  by  distillation. 
The  residue  left  in  the  retort  is  a  mixture 
of  caffeine  and  a  resinous  substance  con- 
taining chlorophyll.  On  treating  it  with  hot 
water,  filtering  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
on  a  water  bath,  the  caffeine  is  obtained  in 
perfectly  white  crystals. 

Frop.,  S^c.  Soluble  in  100  parts  of  cold 
water;  freely  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in 
water  acidulated  with  an  acid ;  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol ;  it  fuses  at  352'^  Fahr.,  tastes 
slightly  bitter,  and  possesses  feeble  basic  pro- 
perties. With  the  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  it  forms  crystallisable  compounds.  The 
salts  of  caffeine  may  be  made  by  dissolving  it 
to  saturation  in  the  dilute  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution  by  a  very  gentle  heat. 
It  forms  splendid  double  salts  with  bichloride 
of  platinum  and  terchloride  of  gold. 

VseSu  Caffeine  has  been  recommended  in 
those  pains  that  affect  only  one  side  of  the 
head  (hemicrania) ;  in  doses  of  1  to  3  gr.  Its 
physiological  action  is  very  trifling,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has-been  said  to  the  contrary. 
Mr  Cooley  took  20  gr.  daily  of  pure  caffeine, 
for  above  a  month,  without  experiencing  any 
other  effect  than  a  very  slight  elevation  of 
spirits  after  each  dose,  similar  to  that  produced 
by  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of  sal  volatile. 
It  has  been  used  lately  with  doubtful  success 
as  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of 
opium.     See  Cojpbe,  Tea,  &c. 

CAFFE'ONE.  A  brown,  aromatic  oil,  formed 
during  the  roasting  of  coffee. 

CAJ'EPUT  OIL.     See  Oils  (Volatile). 

CAKES.  A  species  of  fancy  bread  or  trifle 
familiar  to  every  one. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  actual  operation  of 
cake-making,  the  various  materials  which  are 
to  enter  into  their  composition  undergo  a  cer- 
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tain  ntnoant  of  prepamtion.  For  this  purpose 
every  article  is  Rot  ready  about  an  hour  pre- 
viously to  its  being  wanted,  and  is  placed 
before  the  fire,  or  upon  a  stove,  that  it  may 
become  gently  heated.  Without  these  precau- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  produce  good  cakes. 
The  8our  is  thoi-ou^hly  dried,  and  warmed. 
The  currants  are  nicely  washed  in  a  hair  sieve, 
wiped  dry  in  a  cloth,  and  then  set  before  the 
fire.  Before  use  they  are  dusted  over  with  a 
little  flour.  The  sugar  is  rubbed  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  Tlie  eggs 
are  well  beaten  in  a  basin,  and  strained.  The 
butter  is  melted  by  being  placed  in  a  basin  set 
in  hot  water,  and  is  afterwards  well  beaten  up 
with  a  little  warm  milk.  The  lemon  peel  is 
cut  very  thin,  and  beaten  in  A  mortar  to  a 
paste  or  powder,  with  lump  sugar ;  or  for  com- 
mon purposes,  it  is  grated.  The  caraways, 
ginger,  and  other  flavouring  ingredients  are 
preferred  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  or  are 
made  into  an  essence,  by  digesting  them  in 
spirit  of  wine ;  the  first  is  tlio  most  common 
method.  The  milk  and  water  is  made  luke- 
warm. When  all  these  things  are  ready  and 
have  stood  a  sufficient  time,  they  are  put  into 
a  pan,  one  after  another,  in  the  proper  order, 
and  well  beaten  together,  by  which  the  light- 
ness of  the  cakes  is  considerably  increased. 

In  plum  cakes,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
varieties,  n  little  yeast  may  be  added  after 
the  butter,  and  the  mass  allowed  to  rise  a 
little,  and  then  again  well  kneaded,  by  which 
not  only  loss  butter  and  eggs  may  he  used, 
but  the  products  will  be  both  lighter  and 
more  wholesome.  Good  stule  broad,  well 
soaked  in  hot  milk  or  water,  and  then  beaten 
to  a  paste,  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve, 
forms  an  excellent  thing  to  mix  up  the  in- 
gredients with,  and  produces  a  very  light  and 
nutritious  cake.  Cakes  "  wetted  up  "  with 
milk  are  richer,  but  do  not  keep  so  well  as 
those  without  it;  they  get  stale  sooner,  and 
when  in  that  state  are  far  from  agreeable  to 
the  palate.  A  kind  of  flour  prepared  from 
maize  or  Indian  corn  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  cooks,  but  it  is  better 
adapted  for  puddings  than  for  cakes.  See 
ConN-FLOCB. 

Cakes  are  preferably  baked  on  flat  tins  or  in 
little  "tin  shapes,"  which  should  be  first  well 
buttered. 

Cakes  should  be  kept  for  store  in  tin  canis- 
ters ;  wooden  boxes,  unless  very  well  seasoned, 
are  apt  to  give  them  an  unpleasant  taste. 
Brown-paper  linings  and  wrappers  should  be 
avoided  for  the  same  rea.son.  See  Biscuits, 
Bkbid,  Bun,  Ioino,  Stains,  &c. 

Cakes,  Al'mond.  Prep.  1.  From  sweet  al- 
monds (blanched  and  beaten  to  a  smooth 
paste),  flour  and  powdered  sugar,  of  each  i  lb. ; 
7  eggs,  and  the  out.-'ide  peel  of  4  lemons 
(shredded  small).  The  almonds,  sugar,  lemon 
peel,  and  egjjs,  are  beaten  together,  until  as 
white  as  sponge  paste  ;  the  flour  next  worked 
in,  and  the  paste  put  into  buttered  moulds. 


and  baked  in  a  slack  oven,  with  8  or  10  thick- 
nesses of  white  paper  under  them  and  one  or 
two  over  them. 

2.  Almonds,  1  lb. ;  sugar,  i  lb. ;  rose  water 
or  orange-flower  water,  J  pint ;  flour,  }  lb. ; 
3  eggs;  as  above.  Some  persons  ice  these 
cakes. 

Cakes,  Ban'bnry.  Prep.  From  butter  and 
dough  fermented  for  white  bre  id,  of  each  1  lb., 
as  in  making  puff  paste,  then  rolled  out  very 
thin,  and  cut  into  oval  or  triangular  pieces, 
or  other  shapes.  On  these  are  placed  a  mix- 
ture of  currants  and  moist  sugar,  equal  parts, 
wetted  with  a  little  wine  or  brandy,  and  the 
paste  being  closed  up,  they  are  placed  on  a  tin 
with  the  closed  side  downwards,  and  baked. 
A  little  powdered  sugar,  flavoured  with  can- 
died peel  (grated),  or  essence  of  lemon,  is 
sifted  over  them  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of 
the  oven.  In  the  common  cakes  of  the  shops 
the  brandy  is  omitted,  and  lard  is  used  for 
butter,  but  less  of  it. 

Cakes,  Bath.  Prep.  From  butter,  i  lb.,  flour, 
1  lb.,  5  eggs,  and  a  cupful  of  yeast ;  when  risen, 
add  powdered  sugar,  4  oz.,  and  caraways,  1  oz. 
Bake  them  on  tins. 

Cakes,  Cheese.  Prep.  1.  Curdle  some  warm 
new  milk  with  rennet, drain  the  curd  in  a  linen 
bag,  and  add  i  of  its  weight,  each,  of  sugar 
and  butter,  6  eggs,  some  grated  nutmeg,  and 
a  little  orange  flower  or  rose  water. 

2.  (Almond  Cheese  Cakes.)  To  the  above 
add  as  much  blanched  almonds,  beaten  to  a 
smooth  paste,  as  there  is  butter,  and  an  equal 
weight  of  macaroni. 

8.  {Lemon  Cheese  Cakes.)  To  the  first  form 
add  lemon  peel  (grated  fine),  or  essence  of 
lemon,  q.  s. 

Cakes,  Di'et.  Syn.  Dibt  bread.  Prep.  1. 
Dissolve  sugar,  1  lb.,  in  milk,  \  pint ;  add  6 
eggs,  and  whi-^k  the  mixture  to  a  full  froth, 
then  cautiously  stir  in  fiour,  \  lb.,  beat  it  for 
f  hour,  and  immediately  bake  it  in  a  quick 
oven.  It  may  be  baked  whole  or  ilivided  into 
small  cakes. 

2.  From  fine  flour  and  powdered  sngar, 
equal  parts;  6  eggs;  and  the  juice  and  rind 
(grated)  of  1  lemon. 

Cakes,  Drop.  Prep.  Eggs,  1  dozen ;  rose- 
water,  1  table-spoonful ;  powdered  sugar,  i  lb. ; 
fine  flour,  J  lb. ;  and  caraways,  i  oz.  Drop  it 
on  wafer  paper,  and  bake  as  before. 

Cakes, Gin'ger.  Prep.  Sugar,  lib.;  powdered 
ginger,  4  oz. ;  flour,  2  lbs. ;  water,  1  pint ; 
butter,  i  lb. ;  candied  orange  peel,  8  caps 
(grated). 

Cakes,  Lem'on.  Prep.  Flour  and  sngar,  of 
each  1  lb. ;  eggs,  1  dozen ;  grated  peel  and 
juice  of  4  lemons ;  whisk  the  eggs  to  a  bright 
froth ;  then  gradually  add  the  rest. 

Cakes,  Majrl'hOTOngh.  Prep.  Beat  8  eggs  and 
1  lb.  of  pounded  sugar  J  hour ;  then  add  fine 
flour,  1  lb. ;  and  caraway  seeds,  2  oz. 

C^es,  Plain.  Prep.  1.  From  flour,  4  lbs. ; 
currants,  2  lbs. ;  butter,  \  lb. ;  caraway  seeds, 
i  oz. ;    candied  lemon   peel    (grated),  1  oz. ; 
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yeast,  ^  pint ;   milt,  q.  b.    Let   it  rise  well 
before  baking. 

2.  Baker's  dough,  2  lbs. ;  currants,  1  lb.  j 
batter,  i  lb. ;  3  eggs;  milk  (hot),  i  pint. 

3.  (Rundell.)  Baker's  dough,  4  lbs. ;  butter 
and  moist  sugar,  of  each  ilb. ;  catvaway  seeds, 
a  small  handful.  Well  work  it  together,  pull 
it  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  golden  pippin,  and 
work  it  together  again.  This  must  be  done 
three  times,  or  it  will  be  in  lumps,  and  heavy 
when  baked. 

4.  (Rich)  Equal  weights  of  flour,  butter, 
sultana  raisins,  eggs,  currants,  and  brown 
sugar,  mixed  up  with  milk,  and  seasoned  with 
candied  peel,  nutmeg,  &c.,  and  baked  in  a  quick 
oven.     This  resembles  "  pound  cake." 

Cakes,  Plum.  Frep.  1.  (Good.)  From  but- 
ter, 4  lb. ;  dry  flour,  3  lbs. ;  Lisbon  sugar,  8  oz. ; 
plums  and  currants,  of  each  j  lb.;  and  some 
pimento,  finely  powdered ;  to  be  "  wetted  up" 
with  3  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  a  Winchester 
pint  of  new  milk  (warmed) ;  bake  on  a  floured 
tin  half  an  hour. 

2.  (Excellent.)  Prom  fresh  butter,  sifted 
sugar,  flour,  and  currants,  of  each  1  lb. ;  18 
eggs ;  powdered  spices,  2  oz.  (viz.  cloves,  mace, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  allspice);  sliced  al- 
monds, 4  oz. ;  raisins  (stoned  and  chopped), 
i  lb. ;  and  a  large  glass  of  brandy ;  bake  in 
a  hot  oven.  When  sufliciently  baked  let  the 
oven  cool,  and  afterwards  put  in  the  cake  and 
allow  it  to  remain  for  several  hours  to  dry. 
(Rundell.) 

3.  (Rich.)  Take  fresh  butter  and  sugar,  of 
each  1  lb. ;  flour,  li  lb. ;  curants,  2  lbs. ;  a 
glass  of  brandy ;  sweetmeats  and  peels,  1  lb. ; 
sweet  almonds,  2  oz. ;  10  eggs ;  allspice  and 
cinnamon,  of  each  i  oz. ;  bake  ia  a  tin  hoop 
in  a  hot  oven  for  3  hours,  and  put  12  sheets 
of  paper  under  it  to  keep  it  from  burning. 
(Mackenzie.) 

Cakes,  Port'ugal.  JPrep.  From  flour,  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  fresh  butter,  of  each  1  lb. ; 
10  eggs ;  currants,  i  lb. ;  and  a  little  white 
wine ;  bake  in  small  tins  only  half  filled. 

Cake,  Potato.  A  pound  of  cold  potatoes, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  or  oatmeal,  half 
a  gill  of  warm  milk  (with  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  yeast  dissolved  in  it),  a  little  salt  and 
butter.  Mash  the  potatoes,  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, roll  out  the  paste  an  inch  and  'a  half 
or  two  inches  thick,  place  it  in  a  greased  tin, 
and  bake  it. 

Cakes,  Pound.  Prep.  1.  As  plum  cake;  but 
using  1  lb.  each  of  all  the  ingredients  except 
the  spices. 

2.  Using  equal  parts  of  sugar,  flour,  cur- 
rants, and  sultana  raisins,  and  half  that  quan- 
tity each  of  butter,  brandy,  and  candied  peel, 
with  spices  as  required. 

Cakes,  Queen.  Prep.  From  about  1  lb.  each 
of  dried  flour,  sifted  sugar,  washed  currants, 
and  butter,  with  8  eggs ;  the  whole  beaten  for 
an  hour,  made  into  a  batter,  and  baked  in 
little  tins,  teacups,  or  saucers,  only  half  filled. 
A  little  fine  sugar  is   frequently  sifted  over 


them.  Nutmeg,  mnce,  and  cinnamon  are  also 
sometimes  added. 

Cakes,  Eat'ifia.  Prep.  Beat  i  lb.  of  sweet 
and  1  oz.  of  bitter  almonds,  in  fine  oranse, 
rose,  or  ratifia  water;  mix  in  i  lb.  of  pounded 
sugar ;  add  the  whites  of  4  eggs  (well  beaten) ; 
set  it  over  a  moderate  fire  in  a  preserving- 
pan;  stir  it  one  way  until  it  is  pretty  hot, 
and  when  a  little  cool  form  it  into  small  rolls, 
and  cut  it  into  thin  cakes ;  shake  some  flour 
lightly  on  them,  give  each  a  light  tap,  put 
them  on  sugar  papers,  sift  a  little  sugar  on 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  very  slack  oven. 

Cakes,  Rout.  Prep.  From  flour,  2  lbs.;  butter, 
sugar,  and  currants,  of  each  1  lb. ;  3  eggs ;  ^ 
pint  of  milk ;  2  glasses  of  white  wine ;  and  1 
glass  of  brandy ;  drop  them  on  a  tin  plate,  and 
bake  them. 

Cakes,  Savoy.  Prep.  From  flour  and  sifted 
sugar,  of  each  1  lb. ;  10  eggs ;  and  the  rind  of 
a  lemon  (grated) ;  form  a  batter  by  degrees, 
put  it  into  moulds,  and  bake  in  a  slack  oven. 

Cake,  Seed.     Frep.  1.  ,  (Plain.)    From  flour, 

1  peck;  sugar,  Jib.;  allspice,  i  oz. ;  melted 
butter,  i  lb. ;  a  little  ginger ;  milk,  J  pint ; 
yeast,  i  pint ;  add  seeds  or  currants ;  and  bake 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

2.  (Good.)  To  the  preceding  add  of  butter 
and  sugar,  of  each  J  lb.,  and  wet  it  up  with 
milk  previously  mixed  with  6  eggs. 

3.  (Rich.)  Take  of  flour,  IJ  lb.;  butter  and 
sugar,  of  each  1  lb. ;  8  eggs ;  2  oz.  of  carawjiy 
seeds,  1  grated  nutmeg,  and  its  weight  in  cin- 
namon.    Bake  2  hours  in  a  quick  oven. 

4.  (Scotch.)  Nine  eggs ;  sugar  and  butter, 
of  each  J  lb. ;  mix  well  together,  then  add  a 
little  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves;  i  oz.  of 
caraway  seeds ;  Jib.  of  candied  citron  ;  |  lb.  of 
candied  orange  peel;  i  lb.  of  blanched  almonds 
(pounded  fine);  flour,  3  lbs.;  and  brandy, 
i  pint. 

Cakes,  Shrews'bury .  Prep.  From  flour,  3  lbs.; 
sugar,  1  lb. ;  a  little  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  ; 
3  eggs ;  a  little  rose  water ;  and  melted  butter 
enough  to  make  it  into  a  dough. 

Cakes,  So'da.  Prep.  1.  From  flour,  1  lb.; 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  i  oz.;  sugar  and  butter,  of 
each  i  lb. ;  make  a  paste  with  milk,  and  add 
candied  orange,  lemon,  or  citron  peel,  or  the 
fresh  peels  grated,  q.  o.  to  flavour. 

2.  To  flour,  1  lb. ;  sugar  and  butter,  of  each 

2  oz. ;  candied  peel,  J  oz. ;  sesquicarbonate  of 
soda,  3  dr. ;  milk,  q.  s. 

Obs.  An  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  used  instead  of  the  soda,  also  makes 
good  cakes.  Both  are  suitable  to  delicate 
stomachs,  especially  in  dyspepsia,  with  acidity. 

Cakes,  Sponge.  Prep.  From  8  eggs ;  lunip 
sugar,  I  lb. ;  flour,  J  lb. ;  water,  i  pint ;  the 
yellow  peel  of  a  lemon  ;  mix  as  follows : — Put 
the  lemon  peel  into  the  water ;  when  about  to 
make  the  cake,  put  the  sugar  into  a  saucepan,' 
pour  the  water  and  peel  on  it,  and  let  it  stand 
by  the  fire  to  get  hot.  Break  the  eggs  into  a 
deep  earthen  vessel  that  has  been  made  quite 
hot ;  remove  from  the  heat,  whisk  for  a  few 
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minute*  i  make  the  sugar  and  water  boil  up, 
and  pour  it  very  gradually  boiUng-hot  over 
the  eggs;  continue  to  whisk  them  briskly 
until  they  become  thick  and  white ;  add  the 
flour  (quite  warm),  stir  it  lightly  in,  put  the 
paste  into  tins  lined  with  white  paper,  and 
bake  them  immediately  in  h  moderately  hot 
oren. 

Cakes,  Tea.  St/n.  Benton  Cakes.  Prep, 
From  flour,  1  lb. ;  butter,  4  oz. ;  and  milk,  q.  s. ; 
bake  on  u  hot  hearth  or  slow  oven  plate. 

2.  To  the  last  add  2  tiible-spoonfuls  of 
yeast. 

Cakas,  Tlp'sy.  Prep.  Small  sponge  cakes 
steeped  in  brandy,  and  then  covered  with 
grated  almonds  and  candied  peel ;  or  almonds 
(cut  into  spikes)  are  stuck  in  them.  They  are 
commonly  piled  on  a  dish,  surrounded  with  a 
custard,  and  covered  with  preserves  drained  as 
dry  as  possible. 

Cakes,  Wigg.  Prep.  From  i  pint  of  warm 
milk ;  I  lb.  of  flne  flour;  iind  2  or  3  spoonfuls 
of  light  yeast.  Afterwards  work  in  4  oz.  each 
of  sugar  and  butter ;  make  it  into  cakes,  or 
wiggs,  with  as  little  flour  as  possible,  add  a 
few  caraway  seeds,  and  bake  them  quickly. 

Cakes.  (In  medicine.)  Cakes  have  becu 
used  as  a  form  of  administering  medicinal 
substances  to  children,  but  have  not  been  ex- 
tensively employed  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose,  unless  by  quacks  and  in  domestic 
practice.  In  preparing  them  the  active  in- 
gredients are  added  in  such  proportions  to  tlie 
common  materials  of  a  sweet  cake  that  one  or 
two,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  sufiiLiuiit  for  a 
dose.     See  Qinobbbkead,  Wobm-oakes,  &u. 

CALA'BAR  BEAN.  Syn.  Physostiqmatib 
Faba.  The  seed  of  Phyeostigma  venenoaum. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  where 
the  bean  is  used  as  an  ordeal  poison.  The 
bean  itself  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  horse- 
bean,  with  a  very  firm,  hard,  brittle,  shining 
coat  of  a  brownish-red,  pale  chocolate,  or  ash- 
grey  colour.  It  has  an  irregular  kidney  shape, 
with  flat  surfaces  and  a  rounded  border,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  boldly  curved,  and  tliero 
marked  with  a  broad  furrow,  with  the  central 
raised  raphe  in  the  centre,  and  ending  at  one 
extremity  in  the  microphyle.  The  kernel  con- 
sists of  two  cotyledons.  It  yields  its  proper- 
ties to  alcohol,  and  imperfectly  to  water. 
Calabar  bean  has  been  used  in  cases  of  stryclinia 
poisoning  and  tetanus,  as  well  as  in  epilepsy 
and  St  Vitus's  dance.  The  dose  of  tlie  pow- 
dered bean,  according  to  Eoyle,  is  one  to  four 
grains.  Locally  applied  it  produces  contraction 
of  the  pupil. 

Until  the  researches  of  Harnack  and  Wit- 
kowsky  the  Calabar  bean  was  supposed  to  owe 
its  activity,  when  internally  administered,  to 
tlie  presence  of  a  powerful  alkaloid  called 
eterniu  or phyaottigma.  These  chemists,  how- 
ever, have  lately  succeeded  in  discovering  in 
the  bean,  in  addition  to  eserina,  another  very 
potent  alkaloid,  to  which  they  have  given  the 
name  ealabaria  or  calabarine. 


Calabarine  appears  to  exert  a  physiological 
action  antagonistic  to  that  of  eserine,  and 
since  the  commercial  preparations  of  the  drug 
consist,  according  to  the  above  chemists,  of 
mixtures  of  the  two  alkaloids  in  varying  pro- 
portions, the  discordant  effects  frequently 
observed  to  follow  the  administration  of  any  of 
the  various  preparations  of  the  bean,  admit  of 
ready  explanation.  Wherever  eserine  pre- 
dominated it  apjKared  to  suppress  the  effects  of 
calabarine ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  latter 
preponderated,  the  paralysing  effect  on  the 
spinal  cord  otherwise  exercised  by  eserinewould 
fail  to  be  produced. 

The  necessity  of  having  preparations  of 
calabar  free  from  calabarine,  in  cases  where 
the  drug  is  administered  for  tetanus,  will  he 
apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  calabarine  itself 
induces  the  disease. 

We  quote  the  following  from  'New  Remedies' 
for  June,  1877  :—     ■ 

"  The  well-known  manufacturing  chemist, 
G.  Merk,  in  Darmstadt,  has  heretofore  pre- 
pared and  sold  a  substance  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  only  active  principle  of  calabar,  and 
which  he  called  calabarine,  but  which  was 
really  eserine  or  physostigmine.  He  row 
accepts  and  confirms  the  results  of  Harnack's 
and  Witkowsky's  researches,  and  has  put  both 
of  the  active  principles  upon  the  market 
labelled  with  their  correct  name,  viz.  '  Phg- 
lostigmin'  (or  eserine,being  the  same  substance 
which  he  formerly  sold  as  calabarine),  and 
'  Calaharin,'  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
Hnrnack's  name  (Harnack's  'Calabarine'). 
The  attention  of  physicians  and  pharmacists 
is  particularly  directed  to  the  change  of 
appellations." 

Calabar  bean  is  a  powerful  poison.  The 
antidotes  are : — -Diffusible  stimulants ;  the  hy- 
podermic injection  of  the  ^'oth  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  atropia,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary 
at  the  end  of  two  hours ;  and  artificial 
respiration.    See  Eseeinb. 

CAV AMINE.  See  ZiNO  (Carbonate  of). 
CALCINA'TION.  The  operation  of  burning 
or  roasting  any  solid  body  to  expel  its  more 
volatile  parts,  as  the  conversion  of  chalk  into 
lime  by  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  roasting  of  the  ores  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  Welsh  process  of  copper  smelting  and  in 
the  Silesiau  mode  of  extracting  zinc  is  techni- 
cally termed  calcination. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  process  of 
calcination  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  body 
operated  on.  Many  substances,  tor  delicate 
experiments,  are  calcined  over  a  spirit  lamp  in 
a  platinum  spoon  or  crucible ;  others,  in  iron 
vessels  or  earthen  crucibles,  placed  in  a  com- 
mon furnace.  When  the  action  of  the  air 
proves  injurious,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal,  the  process  is  performed  in  close 
vessels  or  chambers.  In  some  cases  the  fuel 
is  mixed  with  the  articles,  and  they  are  both 
burnt  togetlier,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  lime, 
the  roasting  of  ores,  &c.     The  process  of  dry- 
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ing  salts,  or  driving  off  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation by  heat,  is  also  frequently  called 
OALOiNATiON ;  thus  we  have  calcined  copperas, 
alum,  &c. 

CAL"CINEB.  A  reverberatory  furnace  used 
for  the  calcination  of  metallic  ores,  particularly 
those  of  COPPEE  and  ziKC  (which  see). 

CAL'CIUM.  [Eng.,  L.]  Ca.  The  metal  of 
which  LIME  is  an  oxide.  Though  it  is  a  che- 
mical curiosity  when  isolated,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  substances  in  nature,  forming  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
It  occurs  in  combination  with  fluorine  as 
fluor-spar  J  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
as  chalk,  limestone,  and  marble;  and  with 
oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid  as  gypsum.  The 
metal  was  first  obtained  from  lime  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  in  1808;'  but  little  was  known  of  its 
properties  until  Dr  Matthiessen  formed  it  by 
the  aleetroljtic  decomposition  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium. 

Prep.  1.  By  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic 
current  upon  a  paste  of  pure  lime  in  contact 
with  mercury,  as  in  the  original  method  of 
preparing  barium. 

2.  By  the  electrolysis  of  chloride  of  calcium 
in  a  state  of  fusion. 

3.  (Caron.)  Fused  chloride  of  calcium  in 
powder,  300 parts;  distilled  zinc,  finely  granu- 
lated, 400  parts ;  sodium,  in  small  pieces,  100 
parts;  the  whole  placed  in  a  crucible  and 
heated  to  redness  in  an  ordinary  furnace.  The 
action  is  very  feeble  at  first,  but  after  some 
time  zinc  flames  arise.  The  heat  must  now 
be  moderated  to  prevent  the  volatilisation  of 
the  zinc,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
maintained  as  high  as  possible.  When  the 
crucible  has  remained  in  this  state  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  it  may  be  withdrawn.  On 
cooling,  a  metallic  button  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom.  This  alloy  of  zinc  and  calcium,  which 
generally  contains  from  10  to  15§  of  the  latter 
metal,  must  be  placed  in  a  coke  crucible  and 
heated  until  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  driven 
off.  The  alloy  should  be  in  pieces  as  large  as 
possible.  When  proper  precautions  have  been 
observed  a  button  of  OALCITTU  is  obtained, 
only  contaminated  with  the  foreign  metals 
contained  in  the  zinc. 

Frop.,  S;e.  The  metal  belongs  to  the  group 
which  includes  baeium,  steontium,  and  mas- 
NESIUM;  it  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour;  is 
rather  harder  than  lead,  and  very  malleable. 
It  melts  at  a  red  heat.  It  tarnishes  in  a  day 
or  two,  even  in  dry  air,  and  in  contact  with 
moist  air  it  breaks  up  like  ordinary  lime.  Its 
Bp.  gr.  is  1'55. 

Tests.  Salts  of  calcium  in  solution  pro- 
duce a  white  precipitate  with  carbonate  of 
ammonium ;  it  becomes  far  less  voluminous  on 
heating  the  solution,  and  dissolves  very  readily 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid,  when 
added  to  concentrated  solutions,  give-i  an  ira- 
mediane  white  precipitate ;  if  the  solution  is 
■not  concentrated,  the  precipitate  may  separate 
frradually,  in  minute  crystals ;  and  if  it  is  very 


dilute,  no  precipitation  will  take  place,  because 
sulphate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  about  500  times 
its  weight  of  water.  With  neutral  solutions, 
even  when  very  dilute,  oxalate  of  ammonium 
gives  a  copious  white  precipitate,  soluble  in 
most  dilute  acids. 

Calcium,  Acetate  of.  Add  prepared  chalk  to 
acetic  (or  purified  pyroligneous)  acid  till  fully 
saturated ;  filter  and  evaporate,  that  crystals 
may  form.     Diuretic.     Dose,  10  to  20  grains. 

Calcium,  Acid  Phosphate  of.     Syn.  Svpee- 

PHOSPHATE  OE  HUE,  SOLUBLE  ACID  PHOS- 
PHATE. CaH4,2P04.  This  may  be  procured 
by  treatiug  bone-earth  with  two  thirds  of  its 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  as  in  the  preliminary 
stage  of  the  extraction  of  pliosphorus.  It  is 
extensively  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips. 

Calcium,  Bihasic  Phosphate.  CajH^P^OS-t- 
SHjO.  Dissolve  608  grams  of  crystallised 
calcium  chloride  in  1000  grams  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  gradually  to  this  solution  1000 
grams  of  sodium  phosphate,  dissolved  in 
10,000  grams  of  water.  Allow  the  precipitate 
to  deposit,  and  wash  it  five  or  six  times  with 
10  litres  of  water  each  time;  drain  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  moistened  cloth.  As  soon  as  its 
consistence  permits,  detach  from  it  irregular 
pieces,  and  place  them  to  dry  in  the  open  air 
upon  filtering  paper;  the  spontaneous  desicca- 
tion is  sufficiently  rapid. 

Prom  '  Formulae  for  New  Medicaments 
adopted  by  the  Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society.' 

Calcium,  Bro'mide  of.  CaBrj.  Syn.  Cal'cii 
beomi'dum,  L.  Prep.  (Magendic.)  To  a  so- 
lution of  bromide  of  iron  add  hydrate  of  cal- 
cium in  slight  excess ;  filter,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, redissolve  in  water,  and  agair,  filter,  and 
evaporate. 

Calcium,  Carbonate  of.    See  Chalk. 

Calcinm,  Chlo"ride  of.  CaCij.  Syn.  Cal'cii 
Chloei'dum  (B.  P.).  Prep.  Hydrochloric  acid 
and  water,  of  each  10  fl.  oz. ;  chalk,  5  oz. ; 
evaporate  the  solution  until  the  salt  becomes 
solid,  and  dry  the  residue  at  about  400°  P. 

It  is  obtained  in  solution  as  a  residuum  in 
making  several  preparations  of  ammonia,  as 
the  liquor  and  carbonate,  and  in  making  car- 
bonic acid  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  marble.  The  residuum  is  concentrated  and 
set  aside  to  crystallise,  or  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. 

Prop.,  Uses,  S/'c.  This  salt  crystallises  in 
colourless,  striated,  hexagonal  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  very  acute  points.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water,  the  latter  even  at  32° 
dissolving  more  than  its  own  weight,  and  at 
60°  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  this  salt. 
When  heated,  the  crystals  undergo  watery 
fusion.  When  dissolved  in  water,  they  pro- 
duce great  cold :  and  hence  are  frequent  y 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  peeezino  mix- 
tures. These  crystals  contain  nearly  half 
tlieir  weight  of  water.  They  are  very  deli- 
quescent, passing  readily  into  the  liquid  state, 
and  forming  what  used  to  be  called  oleum 
calcis.or  oil  of  lime.     The  anhydrous  chloride 
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h  hard  and  friable ;  alightly  translucent ; 
totally  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  and,  like 
the  crystalUaed  lalt,  very  deliquescent.  In 
the  laboratory  chloride  of  calcinin,  either  fused 
or  merely  dried,  is  continually  used  for  drying 
gases  and  for  absorbing  the  water  from  ethe- 
real and  oily  liquids  in  organic  analysis.  The 
imfused  is  now  generally  preferred  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  moi'e  porous  than  the  fused. 
The  salt  is  also  used  in  the  rectification  of 
alcohol,  and  to  form  a  bath  for  heating  stone- 
ware xtills  and  other  apparatus  liable  to  be 
cracked  on  the  sand  bath.  As  a  chemical 
reagent  it  is  employed  chiefly  in  detecting 
certain  organic  acids.  As  a  medicine  it  has 
been  given  in  some  scrofulous  and  glandular 
diseases.     Dose,  10  to  20  gr.    See  Solutions. 

Colciam,  Fln'orlde  of.  CaF..  Syn.  Hydbo- 
FLU'OBATE  OV  LIME.  This  occurs  native  as 
the  mineral  called  fluor-spar.  It  is  found  in 
beautiful  crystals  in  the  lead  mines  of  Alston 
Moor  and  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  concretionary 
crystalline  masses  known  as  Blue  John  or 
Derbyshire  spar  at  Castleton.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  iicid  upon 
lime,  as  directed  under  Babium,  Fluobise  of. 

Calcium  Hypophosphite.  CaP^Kfif.  Mix 
milk  of  lime  (1  in  6)  in  porcelain  cipsule 
placed  in  u  sand  bath,  with  half  its  weight  of 
phosphorus  in  smiill  pieces,  and  heat  it  to 
ebullition,  operating  in  the  open  air  or  under 
a  chimney  with  a  gooil  draught.  Sponta- 
neously inflammable  phoaphuretted  hydrogen 
is  given  off,  the  vapour  of  which  should  be 
avoided.  Add  from  time  to  time  n  little  warm 
water,  to  replace  that  which  has  evaporated. 
Discontinue  the  lieat  when  the  phosphorus  has 
disappeared  —  that  is,  when  inflammable 
bubbles  cease  to  be  produced.  If  the  phos- 
phorus remain  in  excess,  add  more  milk  of 
lime,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  metalloid.  Allow  the 
liquor  to  cool  and  then  filter;  then  saturate  it 
with  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  eliminate 
any  excess  of  lime  remaining  uncombined. 
Filter  again,  and  concentrate  the  liquor  in  a 
water  bath  to  dryness,  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture below  100°  C,  to  avoid  detonations. 
Preserve  the  salt  from  the  air  in  well-closed 
bottles. 

From  '  FormuliB  for  New  Medicaments 
adopted  by  the  Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society.' 

Calcinm,  I'odide  of.    Cul,j.     <Sv».  Hydbi'o- 

DATB    OF    LIME  ;    Cal'oII    IODi'dUM,   CALCIS 

hydbio'das,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Mageudie.)  From 
a  solution  of  protiodide  of  iron  and  hydrate  of 
calcium,  as  directed  under  iodide  of  barium. 

2.  Dissolve  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  hy- 
driodic  acid. 

Prop.,  Utei,  S(c.  It  is  a  deliquescent  salt, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  has  u  bitterish 
ti>>>t^'.  It  has  been  lised  in  scrofulous  affections, 
internally,  in  doses  ranging  from  -J  to  2  gr., 
thrice  daily,  and  externally  in  ointments  con- 
taining 2  dr.  or  less  to  the  oz. 

Calcium,    Lactophosphate       This    product 


ought  not  to  be  employed  except  in  the  state 
of  solution  in  water  or  in  symp.  In  the  pasty 
or  solid  state  its  solubility  varies,  and  it  is 
always  an  indefinite  compound. 

Solution,  Bibasic  phosphate  of  lime,  17 
grams  j  concentrated  lactic  acid,  as  little  as 
possible ;  distilled  water,  964,  grams.  Suspend 
the  phosphate  carefully  in  the  distilled  water, 
add  the  lactic  acid,  allow  solution  to  go  on  for 
some  minutes,  and  filter. 

From  '  Formulffi  for  New  Medicaments 
adopted  by  the  Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society.' 

Calcium,  Oxide  of.    See  Lime. 

Calcium,  Phosphate  o£  Syn.  Calois  pbos- 
PHAS  (Ph.  B.).  Digest  bone-ash,  4  oz.,  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  6fl.  oz.,  diluted  with  a  jiint 
of  water,  until  it  is  dissolved. 

Filter  the  solution,  if  necessary  ;  odd  water, 
1  pint,  and  afterwards  solution  of  ammonia 
(Ph.  B.),  12^.  oz.,  or  a  sufficient  quantity, 
until  the  mixture  acquires  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  having  collected  the  precipitate  on 
a  calico  filter,  wash  it  with  boiling  distilled 
water  as  long  as  the  liquid  which  passes 
through  occasions  a  precipitate  when  dropp  d 
into  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulatid 
with  nitric  acid.  Dry  the  washed  product  nt 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°  F. 

Calcium,  Ftaoa'pliide  of.    Syn.  Phosfhc'bet 

OF  LIME  ;  Cal'CII  PHOSPHUEE'tUM,  C.  PHOS- 
PHi'dcm,  L.  Frep.  By  passing  the  vapour  of 
phosphorus  over  lime  (in  small  fragments) 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube.  A 
brownish  substance,  supposed  to  be  a  mere 
mechanical  mixture  of  phosphide  and  phos- 
phate of  calcium.  Thrown  into  water,  it  suf- 
fers instant  decomposition,  and  phosphnretted 
hydrogen  gas  escapes. 

Calcinm,  Snlphides  of.  Calcium  forms  with 
sulphur  at  least  three  different  compounds  : — 

1.  Calcinm,  Frotosul'phide  of.  CaS.  I^ep. 
— a.  From  sulphate  of  lime,  exposed  at  a  high 
temperature  to  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas. — 
b.  From  dried  gypsum,  25  parts;  lampblack 
or  finely  powdered  charcoal,  4  parts ;  calcined 
together  at  a  strong  heiit  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible. 

2.  Calcinm,  Bisnlpliide  of.  CaSj.  I'rep. 
From  sulphur  and  quick  lime,  equal  parts; 
water,  q.  s. ;  slake  the  lim>',  add  the  sulphur, 
and  boil  until  a  solution  is  obtained,  which  on 
cooling  deposits  crystals. 

3.  Calciam,  Pentasnlphide  of.  CaS^.  Prep. 
As  the  last,  but  increasing  the  quantity  of 
sulphur,  and  continuing  the  boiling  tor  a  longer 
period.     Little  is  known  about  it. 

4.  Calcium,  Sulphate  of.     See  Gypsttm. 

5.  Calcium,  Commercial  Solphnret  of.     Syn. 

COMMEBCIAL  SULPHIDE  OF  CALOIUM.  Prep. 
— a.  .\s  1,  b  (above). 

b.  Sulphur,  1  part ;  hydrate  of  lime,  3  parts ; 
water,  2^  pints;  boil  it  until  it  solidifies  on 
cooling,  then  pour  it  out  on  a  cold  marble  slab, 
and  when  solid  break  it  into  pieces  and  preserve 
it  in  a  well-oorked  bottle. 

V.  (Guibourt)  Quicklime,  7  parts;  sulphur. 
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4  parts ;  mix,  and  heat  the  compoundf  or  about 
2  hours  in  a  covered  crucible. 

d.  (Cottereau.)  Quiclc-lime,  2  parts;  sul- 
phur, 1  part;  water,  5  parts;  as  4,  h  (above). 

Ois.  The  precise  composition  of  the  last 
three  preparations  is  uncertain.  They  are 
acrid,  caustic,  stimulant,  and  diaphoretic. 
Dose,  1  to  3  gr.  Sulphide  of  calcium  has 
been  used  as  a  depilatory  by  applying  it  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  washing  it  ofE  in 
about  i  of  an  hour.  Made  into  an  embroca- 
tion, it  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  gout, 
scabies,  &c.  Its  solution  yields  pure  sulphur 
on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

CAICUIA'TIOHS  (Useful).  1.  To  find  the 
Value  of  a  Dozen  Articles.  Take  the  price  in 
pence  as  shillings,  andif  there  are anyfarthings 
in  the  price,  add  threepence  for  each.  Thus 
23.  8d.,  or  32  pence  per  yard,  is  £1  12s.  per 
dozen. 

2.  To  find  the  Value  of  One  Hundred  Arti- 
cles. For  every  farthing  take  as  many  pence 
and  twice  as  many  shillings.  Thus,  l^d.  each 
is — 5d.,  and  10s.  =  10s.  5d.  per  hundred. 

3.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  Pound  at  any  price 
per  Ounce.  Take  the  price  in  farthings  as 
shillings,  and  divide  by  three.  Thus,  5Jd.  per 
ounce  is  21  farthings;  taken  as  shillings, 
21  -=-  3  =  7s.  per  pound. 

4.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Ounce  at  any 
price  per  Pound.  Take  the  shillings  as  far- 
things, and  multiply  by  three.  Thus,  at 
6s. — 6  X  3  =  18  farthings,  or  4id.  per  ounce. 

Obs.  By  reversing  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  price 
of  a  single  article  or  pound  may  be  found 
irom  the  price  per  dozen  or  hundred.  For 
several  other  calculations,  useful  in  domestic 
economy,  chemistry,  &c.,  see  Beewik&,  Deci- 
mals,  EqUITAIENTS,  MEASUEE3,    PeE-CENT- 

AGE,  Weights. 

CAL'CULTJS.  Syn.  Stone.  In  medicine,  a 
hard  concretion  formed  within  the  animal 
body  by  the  deposition  of  matters  which  usu- 
ally remain  in  solution.  The  concretions  most 
commonly  found  are  those  formed  iu  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  and  termed  urinary  calculi, 
and  those  formed  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary 
ducts,  which  are  called  biliary  calculi.  Uri- 
nary calculi  are  in  most  cases  composed  of 
substances  which  are  constituents  of  healthy 
urine,  such  as  uric  acid,  urate  ot  ammonia, 
and  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia ; 
they  are,  however,  sometimes  composed  of 
substances  which  are  met  with  iu  unhealthy 
urine,  such  as  oxalate  of  lime,  cystine,  &c. 

Biliary  calculi,  or  gall-stones,  usually  con- 
tain from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  cholesterin,  a 
crystallisable  fatty  body,  constituting  a  never 
failing  ingredient  in  healthy  bile,  the  rest  of 
the  concretion  being  made  up  of  biliary  resin 
and  colouring  matter,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
inorganic  salts. 

Calculus  or  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  is 
a  prevalent  disease  in  Norfolk,  both  among 
men  and  sheep,  has  been  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  hard  water  of  the  district. 


Both  of  these  give  rise  to  very  painful 
symptoms,  and  may  even  threaten  life.  See 
Cholbstbbin. 

CALEFACIEITTS.  Applications  that  excite 
warmth. 

CAL'EITDAE.  Si/n.  Calbnda'bifm,  L.  ;  Ca- 
len'deibe.  Ft.  A  table  of  all  the  days  of  the 
year,  arranged  in  the  order  of  days  and  weeks, 
to  which  are  generally  added  certain  astrono- 
mical indications  and  dates  of  great  civil  and 
religious  events.  The  must  remarkable  ca- 
lendars are  the  Hebrew  calendar,  the  calendar 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Eoman,  or  Julian  calendar, 
the  Gregorian  calendar  (now  adopted  by  all 
Christian  peoples  except  the  Greeks  and  Rus- 
sians), and  the  French  Republican  calendar, 
which,  having  remained  iu  force  about  thirteen 
years,  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  I  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1806. 

Calendar,  Perpet'ual.  Atablewhichfurnishes 
the  general  indications  necessary  to  construct 
a  calendar  for  any  year,  and  to  resolve,  without 
error,  many  difiiculties  connected  with  the 
verification  of  dates. 

CAL'ENDEEING.  The  process  of  finishing 
by  pressure  the  surface  of  linen  or  cotton 
goods.  It  is  usually  performed  by  passing  the 
fabric  between  cylinders  pressed  together  with 
great  force.  It  is  necessary  that  one  of  the 
cylinders,  at  least,  shall  be  of  a  material  com- 
bining considerable  hardness  with  a  slight  de- 
gree of  elasticity ;  for  this  purpose  the  paper 
cylinder  is  used.  It  is  made  by  forcibly  com- 
pressing a  number  of  circular  discs  of  thick 
pasteboard,  each  with  a  square  hole  in  the 
centre,  upon  an  iron  axis,  so  as  to  form  a  solid 
cylinder,  which  is  turned  perfectly  smooth  and 
true  in  a  lathe.  The  paper  cylinder  usually 
works  against  a  hollow  roller  of  copper  or 
iron,  heated  by  steam  or  metallic  heaters. 
Before  the  final  rolling  in  the  calendering 
machine  the  fabric  is  lightly  smoothed  by 
passing  over  warm  cylinders.  Cotton  goods 
are  starched,  and  a  fictitious  appearance  of 
stoutness  is  sometimes  given  to  them  by  em- 
ploying starch  thickened  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
porcelain  clay,  or  a  mixture  of  these.  Water- 
ing is  a  beautiful  effect,  produced  by  means  of 
a  hot  cylinder  with  a  pattern  raised  upon  it. 
Glazing  is  produced  by  combined  rubbing  and 
pressure,  the  rollers  being  made  to  move  with 
unequal  velocities,  so  that  one  side  of  the  fabric 
is  rubbed  as  well  as  pressed  by  the  roller  whose 
surface  moves  with  the  greater  speed.  A  cop- 
per cylinder  is  preferred  for  glazing,  and  is 
made  so  hot  that  if  the  machine  stops  it  burns 
the  goods.  The  old  method  of  glazing  consisted 
in  burnishing  the  surface  of  the  fabric  with  a 
polished  flint. 
CAL'ICO.  See  Cotton. 
Calico  Printing.  The  art  of  producing 
figured  patterns  upon  calico  by  means  of  dyes 
and  mordants  topically  applied  by  wooden 
blocks,  copper-plates,  or  engraved  cylinders. 
The  goods  are  either  directly  printed  iu  colour, 
or  receive  their  patterns  by  being  run  through 
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a  colouring  matter  or  mnrdnnt,  wlioii  the  dye 
is  only  produced  upiii  that  portion  of  the 
grounil  previoujly  prepared  for  it.  Of  late 
tbi»  ByBtom  of  dyeing  has  been  extended  to 
silk  and  woollens. 

The  mordants  are  thiclcened  with  some 
glutinous  substance,  as  flour,  starch,  or  gum, 
to  render  them  adhesive  and  to  prevent  their 
sprciidini;. 

The  following  are  the  principal  styles  of 
calico-printing,  each  requiring  a  different 
method  of  manipulation : — 

In  the  madder,  fast  colour,  or  chintz  style, 
tlie  mordants  are  applied  to  the  white  cloth, 
and  tlio  colours  are  brought  out  in  the  dye 
buth.  This  is  the  method  commonly  followed 
for  "  permanent  prints." 

In  the  padding  or  plaqunge  style,  the  whole 
cloth  is  passed  through  a  bath  of  some  particular 
monlant,  and  different  mordants  are  afterwards 
printed  on  it  before  submitting  it  to  the  dye 
bath.  By  this  means  the  colour  of  the  ground 
and  p:itteni  is  varied.  Like  the  last,  it  is 
much  uied  for  gown  pieces,  &e. 

In  the  reserve  or  resist-pasto  style,  white  or 
coloured  fl;,'urcs  are  produced  by  covering 
those  parts  with  a  composition  which  resists 
the  gener.il  dye  afterwardsapplied toform the 
ground  of  the  pattern.  In  this  style  the  dye 
bath  is  indigo,  or  some  other  substantive 
colour. 

The  discharge,  or  rongeant  style,  is  the 
reverse  of  the  preceding;  it  exhibits  bright 
figures  on  a  dark  ground,  which  are  produced 
by  printing  with  acidulous  or  discharge  mor- 
dants after  the  cloth  has  been  passed  through 
the  colouring  bath. 

Steam-colour  printing  consists  in  printing 
tho  calico  with  a  mixture  of  dye  extracts  and 
mordants,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  steam. 

Spirit-colour  printing  is  a  method  by  which 
brilliant  colours  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
dye  extracts  and  solution  of  tin,  called  by  the 
dyers  "  spirits  of  tin," 

Pigment  printing  consists  in  applying  such 
colours  as  ultramarine,  magenta,  or  aniline 
purple,  to  tho  cloth,  aud  tixin;;  them  by  such 
agents  as  casein,  albumen,  or  solution  of  India 
rubber.  This  style  of  printing  lias  been  de- 
veloped to  a  great  extent  since  tiie  introduc- 
tion of  the  splendid  mauves  and  purples 
obtained  from  aniline. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Uie's  '  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,'  Calvert's  '  Dyeing 
and  Calico  Printing,'  edited  by  Stenhouse  and 
Groves ;  Wagner's  '  Clinical  Technology,'  and 
Crooke's  'Practicul  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and 
Printing,'  where  he  will  find  the  several  pro- 
cesses of  calico  printing  fully  treated  on,  and 
most  ably  and  aceurately  described.  To  enter 
hirgely  into  the  subject  in  this  work  might 
amuse  tho  reader,  but  wonld  be  of  no  practical 
value;  as  calico  printing  is  an  art  only  prac- 
tised  on   the  large    scale,  and  by  men  who 


obtain  their  whole  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
laboratories  aud  printing  rooins  of  tho  fac- 
tories. 

CAL'OUEL.    See  Mbbcub?  (Chlorides  of). 

OAtOTROPIS  PROCE'EA.    1 

CALOTRO'PIS  GIGAN'TEA.  J  (Ind.  Ph.) 
Sj/n.  M0DA.B. — ELabital.  One  or  other  of  these 
species,  everywhere  in  Indl.i. — Officinal  part. 
Tiie  rnot-bark,  dried  (calotropU  cortex).  Small 
flat  ur  arched  pieces,  brownish  externally, 
yellow-greyish  internally,  peculiar  smell,  and 
mucilaginous,  nauseous,  acrid  taste.  Its  ac- 
tivity appears  to  reside  in  a,  peculiar  extractive 
matter  named  mttdarine. — Properties,  Altera- 
tive tonic;  diaphoretic,  and,  in  large  doses, 
emetic. — Therapeutic  uses.  In  leprosy,  consti- 
tutional syphilis,  mercurial  cachexia,  syphilitic 
and  idiopathic  ulcerations.  In  dysentery,  diar- 
rhoea, and  chronic  rheumatism,  it  has  been  used 
with  alleged  benefit. 

Powder  of  Mndar.  {PuUis  Calotropis.) 
Take  of  the  roots  of  muilar,  collected  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  from  sandy  soils,  a 
sufficiency ;  carefully  remove,  by  washing,  all 
particles  of  sand  and  dirt,  and  dry  in  the  open 
air,  without  exposure  to  the  sun,  until  the 
milky  juice  contained  in  it  becomes  so  far  in- 
spissated that  it  ceases  to  flow  on  incisions 
being  made  in  It.  The  bark  is  then  to  be  care- 
fully removed,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powd--r. 
Preserve  in  well-corked  bottles. — Dose.  As  an 
alterative  tonic,  3  grains,  gradually  increased 
to  10  grains  or  more,  thrice  daUy.  As  an 
emetic,  from  i  to  1  drachm. 

CAL'OTTPE.    See  Photo&eapht. 

CALTJM'BA.  St/n.  Calumb«;  Eadix,  B.  P. 
CALrM'BA-EOOT ;  Kalumb,  Hind.  The  root 
of  a  plant  of  Eastern  Africa,  extensively  used 
in  medicine  as  a  stomachic  and  mild  tonic. 
Dose,  10  to  20  grains,  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  The  botanical  name  of  this  plant  is 
Jateorhiza  pilmata,  or  Cocculus  palma/ai. 
See  Calumbinb  (below)  ;  also  Infusions  an  I 

TiNOTUBBS. 

CALim'BA  WOOn.  This  wood,  which  is 
used  as  a  tonic  by  the  Cingalese,  is  not  the 
produce  of  the  true  calumba  plant,  but  of 
Menispermum  fenestratum.  It  contains  the 
alkaloid  berbebinb  (which  see). 

CALUM'BINE.  Syn.  Calom'bine,  Calum'- 
BINA.  A  bitter  substance  discovered  by  Witt- 
stock  in  calumba  root. 

Prep.  1.  Digest  calumba  root  (in  coarse 
powder)  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  ; 
express,  filter,  boll  to  one  half,  again  filter,  a'ld 
carbonate  of  calcium,  in  slight  excess,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  water  bath ;  reduce 
the  residuum  to  powder,  and  digest  it  in  b  id- 
ing  alcohol ;  the  latter  will  deposit  crystals  of 
CALUMBINE  on  cooling. 

2.  (Wittstock.)  Evaporate  tincture  of  ca- 
lumba root  (made  with  rectified  spirit)  toili  - 
ness ;  dissolve  the  residuum  in  water,  and 
agitate  the  solution  with  an  equal  bu'k  of 
ether ;  after  repose  for  a  short  time,  decant 
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the  ethereal  portion,  distil  off  most  of  the  ether, 
and  set  the  liquid  aside  to  crystallise. 

Prop.,  S^c.  Impure  calumbiue  occurs  as  a 
yellow-brown  massj  when  pure,  it  forms 
rhombic  prismatic  crystals  or  delicate  wjiite 
needles ;  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  water ;  40  parts  of  boiling  rectified 
spirit  take  up  only  1  part  of  calumbiue.  Its 
best  solvent  is  acetic  acid ;  it  is  also  soluble  in 
acidulated  and  alkalised  water.  Neither  nut- 
galls  nor  metallic  salts  affect  its  solution. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and 
assumes  first  a  yellow,  and  then  a  red  colour. 
Its  properties  indicate  that  weak  vinegar  or 
sour  wine  would  be  the  best  menstruum  for 
extracting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  calumba 
root.  Doae,  1  to  3  gr.  twice  a  day  as  a  tonic 
and  stomachic,  in  dyspepsia,  debilitated 
stomach,  bilious  vomiting,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
later  periods  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea. 

CAIiX.  This  term  was  foi-merly  applied  to 
the  residuum  of  the  combustion  of  any  sub- 
stance J  or  to  any  substance  which  had  been 
exposed  to  a  stroug  heat.  See  CAlClNATioif, 
Lime,  &c. 

CAMBOGE'.  See  Gamboge. 
CAM'EEA  lU'CIDA.  [L.  and  Eng.]  When 
a  ray  of  light  (r)  falls  upon  a  quadrangular 
glass  prism  (a),  it  is  bent  by  two  reflections 
(at  c  and  d),  and  thrown  upwards  where  it  may 
be  received  by  the  ej'e,  to  which  it  will  appear 
described  on  the  table  or  sheet  of  paper  (/) 
placed  to  receive  it.  The  point  of  a  pencil 
used  to  trace  any  object  on  the  paper  can  also 
be  seen,  and  by  its  means  the  picture  can  be 
easily  copied.  When  the  prism  is  mounted 
on  a  stand,  and  a  thin  braes  plate  with  a  small 
hole  through  it  for  the  eyepiece  adjusted  there- 
to, it  forms  the  cameea  lucida  of  the  opti- 
cians. The  image  may  be  magnified  or  less- 
ened by  placing  a  lens  so  as  either  to  inter- 
cept the  rays  before  they  strike  the  prism,  or 
before  they  reach  the  eye.  An  ingenious  per- 
son will  readily  be  able  to  set  up  this  instru' 
ment,  than  which  a  more  -useful  one  cannot 
exist. 


in  the  16th  century.  The  principles  and  con- 
struction of  the  camera  obscnra  may  be  thus 
described  : — A  convex  lens  (B)  is  placed  in  a 
hole  admitting  the  light  into  a  darkened  box 
or  chamber  {A),  which,  falling  on  a  white 
ground  (JD),  produces  an  inverted  picture  of 
every  object  within  its  range.  The  image  thus 
formed  may  be  restored  to  its  natural  position, 
by  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through 
two  lenses  instead  of  one,  or  by  receiving  the 
rays  on  a  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
when  the  image  will  be  thrown  on  the  floor 
in  its  original  position.  The  picture  may  be 
viewed  through  an  oblong  aperture  cut  in  the 
box,  or  the  experiment  may  be  performed  in  a 
darkened  room,  by  placing  the  lens  in  a  hole 
in  the  shutter,  and  allowing  the  imnge  to  fall 
on  the  wall,  or  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
stretched  to  receive  it. 


CAM'EEA  OBSCU"RA.  [L.  and  Eng.]  An 
optical  instrument  for  producing  upon  a  screen 
the  image  of  a  field  of  view  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive.   It  was  invented  by  Baptista  Porta 


In  the  simplest  form,  when  intended  for 
taking  views  or  portraits,  the  image  is  thrown 
upon  a  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  by  which 
means  it  is  thrown  upwards  against  a  plate  of 
glass,  also  placed  at  a  similar  angle.  On  this 
is  laid  a  piece  of  semi-transparenttracingpaper, 
on  which  the  object  is  distinctly  seen  painted, 
and  may  be  traced  out  with  a  pencil.  When 
the  camera  is  used  in  photography,  slides  are 
provided  to  retain  the  sensitive  paper  in  the 
proper  position  in  the  box  or  dark  chamber 
to  receive  the  image,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
is  adjusted  with  screws,  and  slides  of  the  most 
delicate  description.  Achromatic  glasses  are 
also  employed.    See  Photoseapht. 

CAM'PHIlfE.  The  name  given  l)y  the 
trade  to  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  when  sold 
for  burning  in  lamps,  in  order  that  purchasers 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  inflammable  character 
of  the  liquid.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
hydro-carbon  oils  from  coal,  shale,  and  petro- 
leum, camphine  has  been  little  used  for  burn- 
ing. To  rectify  the  turpentine,  it  is  passed  in 
vapour  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
soda,  or  lime  ;  or  through  sulphuric  acid. 


CAM'PHOE.     CioH,„0. 


Cam'phiee, 


Lau'eel  Cam'phoe  ;  Campho'ea,  B.  P.  A 
crystalline  substance  found  in  many  plants; 
though  only  obtained  in  large  quantities  from 
two,  namely,  Camphora  qfficinarum,  and  Dryo- 
balanops  aromatica.  Tlie  first,  commonly 
known  as  the  laurel  camphor  tree  of  China  and 
Japan,  yields  the  camphor  of  commerce  ;  the 
latter,  the  Sumatra  or  Borneo  camphor,  and 
the  peculiar  fiuid  known  as  liquid  camphor. 

It  is  found  that  several  of  the  essential  oils, 
by  carefully  distilling  ofi  about  one  third  their 
volume,  yield  a  species  of  camphor.  By  col- 
lecting this,  and  redistilling  the  remainder  of 
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the  oil  2  or  8  tinios,  8  farther  quantity  of  cam- 
phor may  be  obtiiincd.  Oil  of  rosemary, 
ti-eatcil  in  this  way,  yields  about  lOg  of  cam- 
phor ;  oil  of  BH-eet  marjoram  the  same;  oil  of 
sofre  yields  13|{ ;  oil  of  lavender,  25g.  By 
kci'ping  the  oils  loosely  corked,  and  in  a  cool 
plai-e,  they  produce  a  larger  portion  of  this 
cMmphor.  Aniseed  camphor  is  the  congealable 
P'>rtian  of  oil  of  aniseed,  separated  from  the 
liquid  oil,  which  it  resembles  in  odour  and 
fliivour. 

Camphor,  Am'ber.  See  Pybetine  (Crystal- 
lised). 

Camphor,  Corn'meicial  (Cmde).  The  prodnce 
of  the  laurel  camphor  tree,  brought  to  Europe 
chiefly  from  China  and  the  island  of  Formosa, 
in  the  form  of  greyish  grains,  aggregated  into 
crumbling  cakes. — Prep.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  extract  the  camphor  by  cutting  the 
wood  into  small  pieces,  and  boiling  it  with 
water  in  iron  vessels,  which  are  covered  with 
large  earthen  capitals  or  domes,  lined  with 
ri(!e  straw.  As  the  water  boils,  the  camphor 
is  volatilised  along  with  the  steam,  and  con- 
deuses  on  the  straw. 

Cam'phor,  Commercial  (Refined).  8yn. 
White  camphor  ;  Campho  ea,  B.  P.  iVep. 
100  parts  of  crude  camphor  are  mixed  with  2 
parts  each  of  quick-lime  and  animal  charcoal, 
both  in  powder,  and  the  mixture  is  placed  in 
a  thin,  globular,  glass  vessel,  sunk  in  a  sand 
bath.  The  heat  is  then  cautiously  applied, 
and  the  vessel  gradually  and  ctrefully  raised 
out  of  the  sand  as  the  sublimation  goes  on. 
When  the  process  is  complete,  the  subliming 
vessel  is  removed  and  allowed  to  cool. 

Ohs.  The  whole  process  of  refining  camphor 
requires  great  care  and  experience  to  ensure 
its  success.  If  conducted  too  slowly,  or  at  a 
heat  under  375°  Pahr.,  the  product  is  found 
to  be  flakyiand  consequently  unsaleable,  with- 
out remelting  or  subliming.  An  improvement 
on  the  common  method  is  simply  to  sublime 
the  above  mi.xture  in  any  convenient  vessel 
furnished  with  a  large  and  well-conlcd  receiver, 
and  to  remelt  the  product  in  close  vessels  under 
pressure,  and  to  cool  the  liquid  mass  as  rapidly 
OS  possible. 

Prop,,  Sc"'  A  white,  semi-crystalline  solid, 
very  volatile  at  common  temperatures;  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  bisulpliuret  of  carbon, 
benzol,  oils,  and  acetic  acid,  and  sufficiently 
so  in  water  (about  1}  gr.  to  1  oz.),  to  impart 
its  characteristic  smelt  and  taste ;  100  parts 
of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  °806)  dissolve  120  parts  of 
camphor;  concentrated  acetic  acid  dissolves 
twice  its  weight  of  camphor;  average  sp.  gr. 
•990.  It  fuses  at  347°,  boils  at  400°  Fahr., 
and  when  set  fire  to,  burns  with  a  bright 
flame.  It  evaporates  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  crystallises  on  the  inside  of 
bottle*.  While  floating  on  water  it  undergoes 
a  curious  rotatory  movement. 

Uie*,  ifc.  (Jamphor  is  sedative,  narcotic, 
anodyne,  diaphoretic,  and  anaphrodisiac.  Doae, 
2  to  10  gr.  in  the  form  of  pill  or  bolus,  or 


made  into  an  emulsion  with  yolk  of  egg,  mu- 
cilage, or  almonds.  In  overdoses  it  is  poison- 
ous. The  best  antidote  is  opium  or  wine,  pre- 
ceded by  an  emetic.  It  is  also  used  externally 
in  ointments,  liniments,  and  embrocations. 

Camphor  is  frequently  put  into  wardrobes 
and  clothes-trunks,  to  keep  away  insects ;  it 
is  used  to  make  the  white  stars  and  fire  of 
the  pyrotechnist ;  and  by  the  varnish-maker 
to  increase  the  solubility  of  copal  and  other 
gums.  Mixed  with  six  times  its  weight  of 
clay,  and  distilled,  it  suffers  decomposition, 
and  yields  a  yellow,  aromatic,  volatile  oil,  smell- 
ing strongly  of  thyme  and  rosemary,  which  is 
much  need  by  the  wholesale  druggists  and  per- 
fumers to  adulterate  some  of  the  more  costly 
essential  oils,  and  by  the  fancy  soap-makers  to 
scent  their  soaps. 

Camphor  may  be  beaten  in  a  mortar  for 
some  time,  without  being  reduced  to  powder, 
but  if  it  be  first  broken  with  the  pestle,  and 
then  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  it  may  be  readily  pulverised. 
By  adding  water  to  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
solution  of  camphor,  this  drug  is  precipitated 
under  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder  of 
exquisite  whiteness. 

Teatt.  Pure  camphor  is  entirely  soluble 
in  rectified  spirit,  oils,  and  strong  acetic  acid ; 
a  fragment  placed  on  a  heated  spoon  or  in  a 
warm  situation  will  wholly  disappear,  and  the 
evolved  fumes  will  be  highly  fragrant  (cam- 
phoraceous),  and  be  free  from  an  acid  or  tere- 
binthinate  odour.  In  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
natural  camphor  ammonia  gives  but  a  slight 
precipitate,  which  is  dissolved  on  shaking  the 
mixture ;  a  similar  solution  of  artificial  cam- 
phor under  the  like  treatment  gives  a  floccu- 
lent  precipitate,  which  remains  undissolved. 
See  Camphob,  Factitious  (below). 

Camphor,  Facti"tious.     Syn.    Hydeoohlo- 

EATB  OF   TUE'PBJTTINE,   HIDEOCHLOBATB    OP 

CAMPHENE,  Aetipiciai.  CAMPHOB.  Prepared 
by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  pure 
oil  of  turpentine,  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture 
or  pounded  ice.  After  a  time  a  white,  crys- 
talline mass  is  formed,  which  must  be  drained, 
and  dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of  bibu- 
lous paper.  It  may  be  purified  by  solution  in 
alcohol. 

Prop.,  Sj'c.  It  has  a  camphoraceous  taste 
and  odour ;  burns  with  a  greenish,  sooty  flame, 
and  when  blown  out  evolves  a  terebinthinate 
odour ;  heated  a  little  above  the  boiling-point 
of  water,  slight  fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  are  perceptible. 

Camphor,  Hydrochlo"rate  of.    Syn.  Mn"Bi- 

ATE  OP  CAMPHOB  ;  CaMPHO'bJE  HYSBOCljkiO"- 
BAS,  L.  By  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over 
camphor,  in  small  fragments,  until  it  ceases  to 
be  absorbed. 

Camphor,  Liq'nid.  Syn.  Cahphob  oil; 
O'lecm  campho'e^,  L.  a  pale  yellowish, 
limpid  fluid,  which  exudes  from  Dryobalanops 
aromatica,  a  tree  growing  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in  the 
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trunk.  It  is  supposed  that  the  crystalline 
SuMATEA  OAMEHOB  (see  behw)  is  deposited 
from  this  fluid.  The  liquid  camphor  has  some- 
what the  odour  of  cajeput  oil,  and  might, 
no  doubt,  be  beneficially  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  is  sometimes  imported  into 
Europe. 

Camphor,  Honohromated.  CjoHjjOiBr. 
Coarsely  powdered  camphor  is  introduced  into 
H  flask  of  about  ten  times  the  capacity  of  the 
amount  it  is  intended  to  prepare.  A  fine 
stream  of  bromine  is  then  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  powder  with  continual  agitation; 
the  addition  of  bromine  ceases  when  the  cam- 
phor is  liquefied.  A  large  long  abductor  tube 
is  theu  fitted  to  the  flask,  and  the  other  end 
plunged  into  an  alkaline  solution,  which  will 
absorb  the  vapour  that  would  otherwise  incom- 
mode the  operator.  The  flask  is  placed  in  a 
water  bath  that  is  raised  to  ebullition,  when 
the  reaction  soon  commences.  This  is  at  first 
rather  active,  there  being  an  abundant  evolu- 
tion of  hydrobromic  gas,  and  some  vapour  of 
bromine  and  undecomposed  camphor.  The 
liquid,  which  is  at  first  dark  brown  in  colour, 
acquires  an  amber  colour  and  the  evolution  of 
gas  suddenly  slackens.  The  operation  should 
be  carried  out  at  a  temperature  between  80° 
and  90°  C.  The  amber-coloured  liquid  that 
remains  in  the  flask  solidifies  upon  cooling,  and 
appears  then  as  a  slightly  citrine-coloured 
friable  mass.  It  is  purified  by  treating  it 
several  times  with  boiling  90°  to  95°  alcohol, 
filtering  the  liquor,  and  leaving  it  to  crystal- 
lise. The  crystals  are  to  be  dried  in  the  air 
upon  unsized  paper. 

Dr  Bourneville  advises  monobromated  cam- 
phor to  be  administered  either  in  the  form  of 
pills,  made  up  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  of  a 
mixture  rubbed  up  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arable  and  syrup.  He  gives  it  in  doses  vary- 
ing from  twelve  to  thirty  centigrams  daily. 
Where  it  cannot  be  taken  by  the  mouth  he  in- 
jects the  following  solution  aubcutaueously  :— 
Monobromated  camphor  3  gr.,  alcohol  35  gr., 
glycerin  22  gr. 

Camphor;  Nitrate  of.  S^n.  Camphoe  oil  ; 
O'leum  CAMPHo'Sa:  JACTi"TirM,  L.  Pre- 
pared by  dissolving  camphor  in  nitric  acid,  in 
the  cold. 

Camphor,  Snrphite  of.  From  camphor  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  as  hjdrochlorate  of  cam- 
phor. 

Camphor,  Suma'tra.  Si/n.  Bob'neo  cam- 
phoe, HAED  0.,  DUAQON'S  BEAIN  PEEFUMB. 
Obtained  from  JDrt/ohalanops  aromatica,  being 
foun^  in  natural  fissures  or  crevices  of  the 
woo'd.  It  resembles  ordinary  camphor  in  most 
properties,  but  its  odour  is  not  of  so  diffusible 
a  nature.  This  kind  is  not  seen  in  European 
commerce. 

CAMPHOR  CAKES.    See  Balls  (Camphor). 

CAMPHOE'IC  ACID.  HjCioH^O^.  S^n. 
AciDUM  camphob'icum,  L.  Frep.  From 
camphor,  1  part;  and  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1'33),  4  parts;  distilled  together  in  a  glass 


retort,  with  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  until 
vapours  cease  to  be  evolved ;  the  camphor  that 
has  volatilised  is  then  added  to  that  in  the 
retort,  along  with  4  or  5  parts  more  of  nitric 
acid,  and  the  process  repeated  again  and  again, 
until  20  parts  of  acid  have  been  consumed, 
when  crude  camphoric  acid  crystallises  out  of 
the  remaining  liquor  on  cooling.  The  crystals 
are  jiurified  by  washing  with  cold  distilled 
water,  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution  until  a  pellicle  forms; 
crystals  of  pure  camphoric  acid  are  formed  as 
the  liquid  cools. 

Prop.,  S(c.  Small,  colourless,  lamellar  or 
acieular  crystals ;  acid ;  bitter ;  fusible  at  158° 
Fahr. ;  sparingly  soluble  in  waiter ;  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  alcoholic  solution  not  precipitated  by 
water,  which  distinguishes  camphoric  acid 
from  benzoic  acid.  Its  salts  are  called  OAM- 
PHOEATEB.  The  soluble  campborates  may  be 
made  by  digesting  the  carbonate  or  hydrate 
of  the  metal  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid,  and 
the  insoluble  camphoratea  by  double  decompo- 
sition. By  distillation,  camphoric  acid  yields 
a  colourless,  crystalline,  neutral  substance, 
which  has  been  improperly  called  anhydrous 
camphoric  acid. 

CAM'WOOD.  This  dye-stuff'  resembles  Brazil 
wood  in  its  properties,  and  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner. 

CAN'ADA  BALSAM.  Syn.  Bal'sauitm  Ca- 
naben'se,  Teeebinth'ina  Canaden'sis,  L. 
A  thick,  viscid  oleo- resin  obtained  from  the 
Abies  halsamea  (Lindley),  a  tree  of  common 
growth  in  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine.  It 
is  much  employed  as  a  medium  for  mounting 
microscopic  objects.  When  pure  it  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  has  an  agreeable  odour 
(not  terebinthinate),  and  is  wholly  soluble  in 
ri^ctiftt'd  oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  it  forms 
a  beautiful  glassy  and  colourless  varnish,  much 
used  for  preparing  a  semi-transparent  copying 
paper. 

A  mixture  of  3  parts  of  Canada  balsam  and 
one  of  wax,  if  added  to  pile  masses,  is  said  to 
have  the  effect  of  binding  together  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  mass,  and  of  keeping  the 
piles  made  from  it  soft  and  in  good  shape. 

Canada  Balsam,  Facti"tion8.  Syn.  Balsa- 
mum  Cahadenbe  pacti"thjm,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Yellow  resin,  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  gall. ; 
dissolve,  and  add  essence  of  lemon,  2  dr. ;  oil 
of  rosemary,  1^  dr. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  nnt  oil,  1  pint.  Both 
are  sold  in  the  shops  for  Canada  balsam. 

CAN'DIES.     See  Candting. 

CAN'SLES.  Candle-making,  once  a  rude  and 
noisome  trade,  has,  since  the  researches  of 
Chevreul  and  Branconnot  into  the  nature  of 
the  fats,  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  scientific  industry,  the 
progressive  improvements  in  which,  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  cheapening  and 
immensely  increased  efSciency  in  one  cf  our 
chief  means  of  artificial  illumination,  have 
added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
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CTory  civilUed  community.  Candles  ai  e  either 
dipped,  moalded,  or  rolled.  The  cheaper  sorts 
of  tnllow  candles  are  formed  by  the  first  pro 
cess,  and  wax  candles  by  the  last ;  all  the  other 
kinds  are  moulded.  The  moulds  nre  tube:*  of 
pewter,  well  polished  on  the  inside,  eight  or 
more  being  fitted  into  a  frame,  the  upper  part 
of  which  forms  a  trough  to  receive  the  melted 
candle  material.  When  in  the  moulds  the 
candles  are  inverted;  in  other  words,  the 
bottom  of  each  mould  corresponds  to  the  top 
of  tlio  candle.  The  wick  passes  through  a 
small  hole  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube, 
and  is  held  in  the  axis  by  a  little  bar  placed 
across  the  top.  At  the  factories  of  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company  the  frames  of  moulds 
iiri"  ranged  close  together  in  lone  benches,  and 
are  filled  with  hot  candle  material  from  cars 
miming  along  little  railways  above  them. 
When  quite  cold  the  candles  are  withdrawn. 
The  plan  of  pulling  tliem  out  one  by  one  with 
the  aid  of  a  bodkin  has  been  superseded  at 
the  factories  above  mentioned,  by  the  inge- 
nious device  of  blowing  them  out  with  com- 
pressed air. 

The  wicks  of  ordinary  tallow  candles  are 
made  of  the  rovings  of  Turkey  skein-cotton, 
4  or  more  of  which,  according  to  the  intended 
thickness  of  the  wick,  are  wound  on  a  reel, 
from  which  they  are  again  run  olT,  and  cut 
into  the  proper  lengths.  Of  late  years  the 
wicks  of  the  best  candles  have  been  mnde 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  require  snuff- 
ing. This  object  is  elfected  by  causing  the 
wick  to  bend  over,  and  its  end  to  fall  outside 
the  flame,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  This  beading  over  is  variously  brought 
about. — 1.  Uy  twisting  the  wick  with  one 
strand  shorter  than  the  rest,  which,  being 
slightly  stretched  during  the  moulding  of  the 
candle,  contracts  again  and  bends  the  wick 
when  the  fat  melts.  2.  By  pluiting  the  cotton 
into  a  flat  wick,  which  naturally  t^ikes  the  re- 
quired curve.  Such  a  wick  is  generally  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  borax,  which  preserves  it  from 
being  acted  upon  by  the  Hame  except  at  its 
extreme  point  at  the  edge  of  the  flame.  A 
very  fine  wire  is  sometimes  included  in  the 
plaited  wick.  8.  In  Palmer's  patent  two- 
wicked  candles,  which  were  formerly  much 
used  in  lamps,  the  wicks  are  saturated  with 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  ground  up  with  oil; 
they  are  then  twisted  tightly  round  a  wire, 
which  is  withdrawn  after  the  candle  is  moulded. 
In  burning,  the  ends  gradually  untwist  and 
stand  out  of  the  flame  on  either  side.  Other 
devices  are  said  to  be  employed. 

The  wicks  of  candles  should  be  free  from ' 
knots  and  inequalities,  as  well  as  from  adher- 
ing particles  of  cotton,  the  presence  of  all  of 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  "  guttering"  one 
frequently  sees  in  a  burning  candle.  The 
finer  the  thread  of  which  the  wick  is  com- 
posed the  more  complete  will  be  the  combus- 
tion of  the  melted  fatty  material.  Unless  the 
above  precautions  are  attended  to,  in  selecting 


the  wick,  it  will  not  be  so  entirely  consumed  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

Candles,  Com'posite.  Mould  candles  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  the  hard  fatty  acid  obtained 
from  palm  oil  and  the  stearinc  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 
They  were  introduced  in  1810.  Other  com- 
positions are  occasionally  used,  such  as  a  mix- 
ture of  spermaceti  and  hard  white  tuUow,  to 
which  a  little  bleached  resin  is  added. 

Candles,  Medicated.  These  have  been  pro- 
posed as  a  convenient  means  of  diflasing  the 
active  principles  of  certain  volatile  substances 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  for  complete  and 
partial  fumigations.  They  are  seldom  em- 
ployed in  England. 

Candles,  Uerca"rial.  From  the  red  sulphide 
or  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury  mixed  with  wax, 
and  »  wick  of  cotton  inserted  therein.  Re- 
commended by  Mr  Colles  for  partial  mercu- 
rial fumigation.  They  arc  burnt  under  a  glass 
funnel  with  a  curved  neck,  the  upper  orifice 
of  which  is  directed  to  the  diseased  part. 

Candles,  Far'afin.  From  the  beautiful 
translucent  substance  parafiin  (which  tee). 
These  candles  surpass  all  others  in  elegance, 
and  are  entirely  free  from  odour  and  greasi- 
ness.  The  light  produced  by  98  Iba.  of  paraflin 
Ccindlesisequaltothatof  1201bs.  of  spurmaceti, 
or  138  lbs.  of  wax,  or  li4i  lbs.  of  stearic,  or 
155  lbs. of  the  best  composite  candles(Letheby). 
They  are  sometimes  delicately  tinted  with  red, 
mauve,  violet,  crimson,  and  r.'so  colour.  Ani- 
line colours  will  not  dissolve  in  paraflin. 
Stearic  aciil,  however,  is  a  solvent  for  them, 
and  accordingly  when  the  candles  are  tinted 
with  the  coal-tar  colours  these  are  previously 
dissolved  in  the  stearic  acid,  always  mixed 
with  the  paraflin.  This  insolubility  of  the 
aniline  colours  in  paraffin  has  been  suggested 
as  a  test  for  the  purity  of  this  hydrocarbon, 
and  of  its  freedom  from  stearic  or  other  fatty 
acids.  For  colouring  parafSn  candles  black 
the  paraffin  is  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point  with  anacardium  shells  or  nuts,  which 
dissolve  readily  in  the  heated  paraffin.  The 
Belmontine  Candles  of  Price's  Patent  Candle 
Company  are  formed  of  the  paraffin  of  Rangoon 
tar. 

Previous  to  the  paraffin  being  made  into 
candles,  it  is  necessary  that  It  should  be  puri- 
fied and  bleached.  Many  processes  for  effect- 
ing these  ends  have  been  devised.  In  the 
works  of  Price's  Candle  Company  the  method 
known  as  "  Hodge's "  is  had  recourse  to. 
This  consists  in  first  freeing  the  crude  paraffin 
from  the  coarser  impurities,  melting  it,  cast- 
ing it  into  cakes,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
sufficiently  slowly,  so  as  to  form  well-defined 
crystals.  The  cakes  are  then  placed  npon  a 
bed  of  some  porous  and  absorbent  material, 
and  subjected  to  a  temperature  not  sufficient 
to  melt  the  paraffin,  but  only  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbons and  other  more  easily  fused  bodies, 
the  latter  running  off  Vrom  between  the 
crystals  of  the  paraffin,  and  being  absorbed 
by  the  porous    substance    upon    which   the 
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paraffin  rests.  ThU  process  is  repeated  until 
the  removal  of  the  liquid  hydrocarbons  from 
the  solid  paral&n  has  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished. If  it  be  requisite  to  subject  the 
paraffin  to  further  purification,  the  following 
method  is  frequently  adopted.  The  paraffin, 
previously  melted  by  steam,  is  placed  in  a 
tank,  with  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  agitated  for 
some  hours  by  means  of  air  (the  time  depend- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  paraffin),  the  sul- 
phurous acid  fumes  resulting  from  the 
reaction  being  carried  off  by  a  suitable  con- 
trivance. After  the  agitation  is  completed, 
the  paraffin,  after  being  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time,  is  decanted  into  a  suitable  vessel 
containing  animal  charcoal,  with  which  it  is 
digested  for  some  hours.  Upon  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  charcoal  the  paraffin  is  drawn 
off  if  at  all  turbid,  and  is  passed  through  a 
funnel  heated  by  means  of  a  steam  jacket. 

Another  metliod,  the  invention  of  Messrs 
Fordred,  Lambe,  &  .Sterry,  for  the  deco- 
lorisation  of  the  paraffin  employed  in  candle 
manufacture,  consists  in  digesting  the  paraf- 
fin at  a  temperature  of  230°  F.  with  about 
12J  of  powdered  fuller's  earth.  Of  late  this 
process  has  supplanted  the  charcoal  one ;  and 
it  may  be  employed,  no  matter  by  what  means 
the  previous  purification  of  the  paraffin  has 
been  carried  out.  The  paraffin  and  fuller's 
Ciirth  are  to  he  well  agitated  together,  and 
wheu  the  latter  has  fallen  down  the  clear 
paraffin  is  decanted  from  it.  The  inventors 
affirm  that  their  process  answers  quite  as  well 
if  marl  clay,  or  any  other  similarly  constituted 
and  equally  abundant  natural  substance  be 
substituted  for  fuller's  earth ;  and  that  no 
matter  which  of  these  bodies  is  employed, 
they  may  be  re-used,  and  any  adhering  paraf- 
fin bex£moved  by  .washing  with  agitation^or 
by  other  suitable  contrivanees. 

Messrs  Smith  &  Field's  patent  for  the 
removal  of  the  colouring  matters  of  the  pa- 
raffin consists  in  the  employment  of  sllicite 
of  magnesium.  The  patentees  state  that  the 
successful  issue  of  the  operation  depends  not 
only  upon  the  careful  preparation  of  the  salt 
used,  but  upon  its  being  dried  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  as  exactly  as  possible  212°  F.  The 
careful  preparation  before  insisted  on  of  the 
magnesium  salt,  which  is  procured  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  magnesium,  sulphate, 
and  sodium  silieate,includes  its  thorough  wash- 
ing from  adhering  sodium  sulphate  previous  to 
its  desiccation.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected, 
the  porosity  of  tlie  silicate  will  be  impaired, 
and  its  bleaching  effect  more  or  less  interfered 
with ;  and  further,  the  patentees  state  that  if 
the  washed  silicate  be  heated  to  redness,  its 
decolourising  power  will  also  be  lost. 

It  appears  that  the  paraffin  employed  in 
making  the  candles  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
paraffins  having  different  melting  points.  The 
following  are  the  melting  points  of  some  of 
the  chief  varieties  of  paraffin : — 


Paraffin. from  Boghead  coal  at      45°  to  52°  C. 
„  „      Brown  coal      „       56°  C. 

„      Peat  „       46-7°  C. 

„         „     Rangoon  oil  or  tar  61°  C. 
„         „     Ozokerit  65*5°  C. 

Paraffin  candles  contain  from  S  to  15  per 
cent,  of  stearin,  this  addition  being  made  for 
the  purpose  of  diluting  the  paraffin,  as  well  as 
for  raising  the  melting  point  of  the  paraffin 
where  this  is  low.  The  stearin,  moreover, 
serves  to  preserve  the  rigidity  of  the  candle  in 
the  candlestick,  and  to  prevent  its  bending  out 
of  the  upright  position.  Paraffin  candles  are 
always  moulded,  but  previous  to  this  being 
done  the  moulds  must  be  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture above  the  melting  point  of  the  paraffin ; 
this  may  vary  from  60°,  70°,  and  87°  C,  ac- 
cording to  the  paraffin  employed.  The  moulds 
having  been  filled  with  the  melted  paraffin 
are,  after  one  or  two  moments  only,  plunged 
into  cold  water,  wheu  the  candle  immediately 
becomes  solid.  Unless  this  were  done  the 
candle  would  be  spoilt,  owing  to  the  crystal- 
lisation of  the  paraffin.  A  thin  wick  is  re- 
quired for  paraffin  candles. 

Caudles,  Spermace'ti.  From  spermaceti 
(which  see).  These  are  very  delicate  in 
appearance,  but  rather  expensive.  They  burn 
well,  but  as  the  melting  point  of  spermaceti  is 
low,  120°  Fahr.,  they  will  not  bear  carrying 
about  in  the  hand  without  guttering.  They 
are  generally  adulterated  with  stearic  acid  or 
hard  white  tallow. 

In  candle-making  "  spermaceti  is  usually 
mixed  with  3  per  cent,  of  wax  or  paraffin  to 
destroy  its  highly  crystalline  structure ;  it  is 
moulded  in  the  usual  way  with  plaited  wicks 
that  require  no  snuffing.  Occasionally  the 
spermaceti  candles  are  cast  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  wax,  the  moulds  being  raised  to  a 
higher  temperature  just  as  with  stearic  acid. 
Some  manufacturers,  in  order  to  make  the 
spermaceti  appear  like  wax,  use  gamboge  to 
give  the  desired  tint;  such  candles  are  known 
as  transparent  wax."'  Spermaceti  candles 
are  largely  consumed  in  India. 

Candles,  Stearic.  Under  this  head  we  may 
place  the  various  sorts  of  candles  moulded 
from  the  hard  fatty  acids  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  origin.  The  principal  sources  whence 
British  manufacturers  derive  their  acids  are 
tallow,  palm  oil,  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  pro- 
cesses employed  for  separating  them  are 
generally  described  under  Stearic  Acid. 
Candles  formed  of  the  fatty  acids  can  now  be 
prepared  so  as  to  imitate  and  almost  rival 
those  of  wax  and  spermaceti;  and  they  are 
quite  as  cheap  as  the  nearly  obsolete  mould 
candles  formed  of  common  tallow.  They  are 
extremely  hard;  they  do  not  grease  the  hands, 
and  they  burn  away  brightly  and  steadily, 
without  giving  off  any  offensive  odour.  Un- 
coloured,  they  are  snowy  white,  but  a  yellow 
tint  is  frequently  given  them  by  gamboge. 

•  '  Chemistry,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Aaalytical.' 
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Candles,  Tallow.  From  ordinury  tallow  or 
fruin  tallow  which  Ims  been  freed  from  much 
of  its  oleic  acid  by  pressure.  These  have  so 
unpleasant  an  odour  «nd  are  so  apt  to  gutter, 
that  tbey  will  probably  ultimately  disappear 
from  use.  Tbey  are,  however,  sold  ut  so  low 
a  price,  th.'it  among  the  lower  classes  they 
must  long  retain  their  hold.  For  dip  candles 
the  wicks  ur.;  immersed  in  melted  tallow,  and 
after  rubbing  with  the  hands  are  placed 
straight  and  allowed  to  harden,  after  which 
they  are  arranged  upon  the  "  broaches  "  ready 
for  dipping.  For  mould  candles  the  last  opera- 
tion is  omitted.  Great  Ciire  ie  taken  to  select 
a  cotton  that  yields  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  ash  after  burning. 

In  the  process  of  "  dipping,"  the  *'  dipping 
cistern "  being  filled  with  tiillow  of  a  proper 
temperature  from  the  boiler,  one  of  the 
broaches  covered  with  wicks  is  placed  upon 
the  end  of  the  "  dipping  beam,"  and  pressed 
down  gently  into  the  melted  fat ;  it  is  then 
withdrawn,  the  bottoms  of  the  candles  just 
touched  against  a  board  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  cistern  for  the  purpose,  and  the  frame 
removed  to  the  rack.  This  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  candles  acquire  a  sufScient  size,  when 
they  are  finally  cooled,  sorted,  weighed,  and 
strung  in  pounds  for  sale. 

The  mould  candles  once  in  common  use  were 
made  of  the  finer  kinds  uf  tnllow  only  ;  a  mix- 
ture of  3  parts  of  sheep,  with  1  part  of  ox  suet, 
being  preferred.     See  Wax. 

Candles,  Wax.  These  ure  most  frequently 
made  by  pouring  melted  white  wax  on  to  the 
wicks,  which  are  hung  upon  frames  and 
covered  with  metal  tags  at  the  ends  to  protect 
the  cotton  from  the  wax  in  those  parts.  The 
frames  are  made  to  turn  round,  and  melted 
white  wax  is  poured  first  down  ouc  wick,  and 
then  the  next,  and  sojon.  When  the  wicks 
have  been  subjected  to  this  operation  once 
and  have  become  sufficiently  cooled,  they  have 
a  second,  and  then  a  third  coat  given  them, 
until  they  are  of  the  required  thickness.  The 
candles  are  next  rolled  into  proper  shape  on  a 
marble  slab  or  wooden  board.  The  conical 
top  is  moulded  by  properly-shaped  tubes,  and 
the  bottoms  are  cut  otT  and  trimmed.  Wax 
candles  are  now  seldom  moulded,  but  if  so  the 
same  processes  are  followed  as  for  stearic  and 
paraffin  candles.  The  large  altar  candles, 
which  frequently  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds,  are  made  by  hand. 

Wax  Tapers.  These,  which  are  of  various 
decrees  of  thickness,  are  not  made  of  pure  wax, 
but  of  wax  (usually  vegetable  wax)  and  tallow, 
the  latter  being  added  to  give  them  flexibility. 
When  they  arc  required  to  be  coloured,  resin 
and  turpentine  are  added  to  the  tallow.  For 
further  particulars,  consult  Wagner's  '  Chem- 
ical TiH-bnology ;'  "  Candle-hakino." 

CANDLE  HUTS.  The  kernels  of  the  alea- 
rites  triloba,  the  candlelierry  tree,  a  plant 
p-owing  in  most  tropical  countries.  The  nuts 
when  dried,  and  stuck  upon  a  reed,  are  used 


by  the  natives  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  as  a 
substitute  for  candles.  They  contain  a  large 
amount  of  pure  palatable  oil,  which  is  some- 
times used  by  artists  as  a  drying  oil.  After 
the  expression  of  this  oil  the  cake  has  been 
used  as  a  food  for  cattle ;  also  as  a  manure. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the 
nuts : — 

Shells. 

Water 3-71 

Organic  matter     .         .         .    89*90 
Mineral  matter     .         .         .       G-39 


KerneU. 

Water. 

.      5-27 

Fat       ...        . 

.    62-97 

Cellulose 

.    28-99 

Mineral  matter     . 

.      2-79 

Ash  of  Kernel. 

Lime    .... 

.    18-69 

Magnesia 

.      6-01 

Potasli 

,     11-33 

Phosphoric  acid    . 

.     29-30 

CAN'DLESTICKS.  Metallic,  earthenware, 
and  porcelain  eaiullesticks,  snuSer-,  nnd  snuf- 
fer-stands, are  recommended  to  be  cleaned  by 
pouring  boiling  hot  water  on  them  (previously 
placed  in  an  earthen  pan),  and,  after  wiping 
them  quite  dry  with  a  cloth,  to  clean  them 
with  a  piece  of  wash  leather;  those  made  of 
silver,  or  of  plated  copper,  may  be  finally 
polished  with  a  little  plate  powder;  those  of 
white  mefal,  with  a  little  whiting  or  fine  chalk, 
and  those  of  brass,  with  a  little  rotten-stone 
or  one  of  the  polishing  pastes.  For  articles  of 
this  kind,  made  of  bronze  and  papier  mache, 
the  water  should  be  used  only  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  tallow,  and  they  should  be  only  gently 
dabbed  or  rubbed  oft  with  a  very  soft  cloth  or 
leather.  The  common  practice  of  placing 
candlesticks  before  the  fire  to  melt  off  the 
grease  is  injudicious,  as  the  solder  or  japan 
about  them  is  almost  certain  to  be  injured. 
Hence  the  common  annoyance  of  damaged  or 
"  crippled  "  candlesticks  in  houses  where  there 
are  careless  servants. 

CAN 'DYING.  When  the  object  is  simply  to 
form  a  confection  or  sweetmeat,  imbued  with 
the  nroma,flavour,ormedicinalproperty  of  any 
substance,  candies  are  generally  prepared  by 
simply  boiling  lump  sugar  with  u  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  infusion,  decoction,  tincture, 
expressed  juice,  or  sometimes  even  the  powder 
of  the  particular  article,  until  a  portion  taken 
out  and  cooled  becomes  quite  solid,  when  it  is 
either  poured  out  on  a  marble  slab,  or  into  tin, 
marble,  or  paper  moulds,  dusted  with  powdered 
lump  sugar. 

When  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  form 
and  character  of  the  vegetable  in  the  candy, 
the  substance  is  boiled  in  water  until  soft, 
and  then  suspended  in  concentrated  syrup  (in 
the  cold),  until  they  become  transparent; 
after  which  they  are  either  dried  in  a  current 
of  warm  air,  or  in  a  stove,  at  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 120°  Ffihr.    The  syrup  must  be  kept 
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fully  saturated  with  sugar  by  reboiling  it  once 
or  twice  during  the  process. 

Another  method  occasionally  employed  by 
confectioners  for  almonds  and  the  like  is  to 
put  the  substances  into  a  syrup  boiled  until  it 
forma  a  email  thread  between  the  opening 
fingers,  and  to  stir  the  wliole  until  it  is  nearly 
set.    See  SnaAE  BoiLisa. 

The  following  are  the  principal  candied 
articles  kept  at  the  shops : — 

Candied  Al'monds.  From  blanched  almonds, 
roasted  and  halved. 

Candied  Angel'ica.  Frep.  1.  From  the  root. 
Boil  the  fresh  roots  (after  slicing  them  and 
removing  the  pith)  in  water,  to  deprive  them 
of  part  of  their  bitterness  and  aroma ;  then 
drain  them  and  put  them  into  syrup  boiled  to 
a  full  candy  height,  and  boiling  hot;  let  them 
remain  until  nearly  cold,  when  they  may  be 
taken  out  and  carefully  dried. 

2.  Prom  the  stems.  From  the  tender  stems, 
stalks,  and  midribs  of  the  leaves,  as  last. 
Used  as  a  sweetmeat  and  dessert.  It  is  said 
to  be  cordial,  stomachic,  tonic,  and  aphro- 
disiac. 

Candied  A'pricots.  From  the  fruit,  scarcely 
ripe,  either  whole  or  cut  into  quarters,  im- 
mersed in  the  syrup  (hot),  without. any  further 
preparation. 

Candied  Cit'rous.     From  the  peels. 

Candied  Erin' go.  From  the  roots,  slit  and 
washed. 

Candied  Gin'ger.  From  the  roots  of  green 
pinger. 

Candied  Hore'hound.  From  a  strong  de- 
coction or  infusion  of  the  root,  and  lump  sugar, 
1  pint  to  8  or  10  lbs.  may  be  used.  Boil  the 
mixture  to  a  candy  height,  and  pour  it  whilst 
warm  into  moulds  or  small  paper  cases  well 
dusted  with  finely  powdered  lump  sugar ;  or 
pour  it  on  a  dusted  slab  and  cut  it  into 
squares. 

Candied  Lera'on  Peel.  As  Candied  Citron. 

Candied  Or'ange  Flow'ers.  From  the  flowers 
deprived  of  their  cups,  stamina,  and  pistils 
(2  oz.  to  each  lb.  of  sugar),  as  Candied  Almonds, 
but  poured  out  on  a  slab. 

Candied  Or'ange  Peel.  From  the  peel  of  the 
Seville  orange,  or  common  orange,  as  Candied 
Citron. 

Candied  Su'gar.    See  Suga-e  Boiling. 

The  following  are  articles  of  a  more  special 
character. 

Candy,  Car'away.  1.  From  caraway  seeds 
(in  fine  powder),  \  oz. ;  sugar,  1  lb. 

2.  Oil  of  Caraway,  1  dr. ;  sugar,  1  lb. 

Candy,  Diges'tiye.  Syn.  Live-long  candy. 
Prep.  1.  Rhubarb  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  of 
each  1  dr. ;  ginger,  4  dr. ;  cinnamon,  20  gr. 
(all  in  fine  powder) ;  heavy  magnesia,  1  oz. ; 
powdered  sugar,  2  oz. ;  mucilage  of  traga- 
canth,  q.  s.  to  form  .i  lozenge  mass;  to  be 
divided  into  small  squares  of  18  or  20  gr. 
each. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  adding  finely  powdered 
caraways,    1  dr. ;    oil  of  caraway,  15  drops ; 


and  sugar,  1  oz.    Both  are  used  as  heartburn 
and  digestive  lozenges. 

Candy,  Gin'ger.  Prep,  1.  From  ginger  (in 
coarse  powder),  3  oz. ;  boiling  water,  li  pint ; 
macerate  in  a  warm  place  for  2  hours,  strain, 
add  lump  and  moist  sugar,  of  each  5  lbs.,  and 
boil  to  a  candy. 

2.  Ginger  (in  very  fine  powder),  1  oz. ; 
powdered  sugar,  2  lbs. ;  syrup,  q.  s.  to  make  a 
paste.     Stomachic  and  carminative. 

For  various  sweetmeats  which  might  come 
under  the  head  of  Candy,  see  Confections, 
Dbofs. 

CA^CfKEB.  This  disease  consists  in  a  de- 
praved condition  of  that  part  of  the  sensitive 
foot  of  the  horse  which  secretes  the  horny  frog 
and  sole.  It  mostly  occurs  in  coarsely-bred 
animals,  and  is  the  result  of  filth,  damp,  and 
bad  ventilation.  The  treatment  consists  in 
first  removing  all  loose  hoi'U,  and  allowing  all 
pent-up  matter  to  escape ;  the  exuberant 
granulations  must  be  carefully  cut  away,  and 
the  parts  then  washed  with  a  tepid  lotion  of 
sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc;  after  drying  the 
surface  dust  it  with  oxide  of  zinc ;  apply  tow 
dipped  in  a  mixtureof  tar  and  lime,  and  "keep 
it  in  firm  contact  with  the  parts  by  means  of 
a  leather  sole  or  strips  of  hoo^  iron  underneath 
a  shoe  lightly  tacked  on.  Dress  in  this  manner 
daily,  keeping  up  the  dry  pressure  for  a  week." 
(Finlay  Dun.) 

CAN'NON  METAL.    See  Gun  Metal. 

CANTHAE'IDES.  Si/n.  Spanish  plies, 
Blistehing  p.,  Lyt'tje  ;  Canihae'is,  B.  p.  . 
The  Cantha/ris  vesicatoria  of  Latreille,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Spanish  fiy,  is  an  insect 
of  the  order  Coleoptera ;  it  abounds  in  the 
south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  and  has 
spread  into  Germany  and  the  south  of  Russia. 
When  alive  it  exudes  a  strong  fetid  and  pene- 
trating odour. 

Pur.,  Sfc.  These  insects  should  be  preserved 
in  well-closed  bottles  or  tin  canisters.  The 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  or  of 
strong  acetic  acid,  or  even  of  a  few  cloves  in  sub- 
tance,  will  preserve  them  unchanged  for  a 
length  of  time  in  closed  vessels.  The  best  proof 
of  their  goodness  is  the  smell.  The  powder 
is  constantly  adulterated.  The  plan  of  the 
wholesale  druggists  is  to  sort  out  the  most 
worthless  flies  for  powdering,  and  to  com- 
pensate for  their  deficiency  of  vesicating 
power  by  adding  1  lb.  of  euphorbium  to  every 
12  or  13  lbs.  of  flies.  When  a  superior  article 
is  required,  liquorice  powder  is  added  (4  or 
5  lbs.  to  every  14  lbs.),  along  with  about  1  lb.  of 
euphorbium,  and  sufficient  blue  black  or  char- 
coal to  turn  the  yellow  of  the  liquorice  to  a 
greenish  colour.  The  best  mode  of  detecting 
tbis  adulteration  is  by  the  microscope.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  those  flies 
which  have  attained  their  full  growth  possess 
blistering  properties.  The  immature  or  under- 
sized insects  are  destitute  of  epigastric  power. 

Afit.  An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  followed 
by  the   stomaeh-pump,    if    necessary.      The 
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vomiting  may  be  promoted  by  copiously  drink- 
ing VTATxa  bland  diluents,  such  as  broth,  Unseed 
tea,  milk,  Ilc.  Friction  on  the  spine,  with 
volatile  liniment  and  laudanum,  and  the  subse- 
quent administration  of  draughts  containing 
musk,  opium,  and  camphorated  emulsion,  hare 
been  strongly  recommended. 

TeaU.  By  the  microscope  very  minute  par- 
ticles may  be  discovered  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  on  a  post-mortem  examination. 
OrBlu  thus  found  particles  of  oantharides  in  a 
body  that  had  been  interred  nine  months. 

Uiet,  Jjfe.  Spanish  flies  are  used  externally 
to  raise  blisters,  and  internally  as  a  stimulant 
and  diuretic,  generally  in  the  form  of  tincture. 
In  excess  they  produce  strangury,  bloody  urine, 
satyriasiB,delirium,  convulsions,  and  death.  See 
TiiroTVBEa,  Vssioant's,  &c. 

CAHTHABI'DIN .  CjHuOj.  Isomeric  with 
picrotoxin.  This  substance  is  found  in,  and  is 
the  vesicating  principle  of,  the  Spanish  fly, 
Chinese  blistering  fly,  and  other  coleopterous 
insects.  JPrep.  Pulverised  cantharides  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for  24  hours 
with  twice  their  weight  of  chloroform,  in  a 
displacement  apparatus.  The  chloroform  is 
then  drained  off,  and  Anally  displaced  by  alco- 
hol, and  the  solution  is  loft  to  evaporate.  The 
cantharidin  crystallises  out,  saturated  with 
green  oil.  In  order  to  purify  the  cantharidin 
it  is  laid  on  bibulous  paper,  which  absorbs  the 
greater  part  of  the  oil,  and  then  crystallised 
out  of  a  mixtui'oof  alcohol  and  chloroform. 
(Procter.) 

Prop.  Prismatic  crystals,  melts  at  200°  C, 
volatilises  in  white  fumes,  which  strongly  irri- 
tate the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  and  condenses 
in  rectangular  prisms.  Cantharidin  is  insoluble 
in  watiT,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chlo- 
roform, acetic  acid,  and  in  the  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils.  Its  solution  in  any  of  the  liquids 
above  mentioned  possesses  vesicating  proper- 
ties, which,  however,  is  not  exhibited  by  solid 
cantharidin. 

CAOUT'CHOnC.  St/n.  Inbia.  iii7bbeb.  Elas- 
tic ovu.  India  rubber  is  the  concrete  juice 
of  the  Ficus  elasiica,  Siphonia  eUutica,  the 
Urceola  elasiica,  and  many  other  tropical 
plants.  The  fresh  milky  juice  is  spread  over 
moulds  of  unbaked  clay,  and  ia  then  exposed 
to  the  heat  and  smoke  of  a  fire,  or  torches,  to 
dry  it,  whence  it  derives  its  dark  colour.  Suc- 
cessive coats  of  juice  are  laid  on,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  drying  repeated  until  the  bottles  ac- 
quire sufficient  thickness.  When  it  has  become 
thoroughly  hard  and  dry,  the  clay  is  beaten 
out.     In  this  form  it  is  commonly  imported. 

Prop.,  Sfo.  The  general  properties  of  India 
rubl)er,  as  well  as  its  numerous  applications, 
are  well  known.  The  fresh  juice  has  a  cream- 
like  appearance  and  consistence,  is  coagulated 
Ly  lieac,  and  is  miscible  with  water,  alcohol, 
ami  wood  naphtha;  sp.  gr.  1-012  to  1'041;  it 
yields  from  IS^g  to  45^  of  solid  caoutchouc, 
either  by  heat  or  evaporation.    By  excluding 


it  from  the  air  it  maybe  preserved  nncbaoged 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Solid  caoutchouc  has  a  sp.  gr.  ranging  be- 
tween -919  and  -941 ;  it  melts  at  248°  Fahr. 
into  a  viscid  mass,  which  does  not  again  harden 
on  cooling  j  it  is  unaltered  by  chlorine,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  sulphurous  acid,  fluosil'cic  acid, 
ammonia,  caustic  alkaline  lyes  (even  when 
boiling),  and  most  similar  substances;  nitric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid  act  on  it  only  by  long 
contact  when  concentrated.  Some  specimens 
of  caoutchouc  are  harder  than  gutta  percha 
itself,  and  equally  inelastic,  whilst  others  never 
perfectly  solidify,  but  remain  in  a  condition 
resembling  that  of  birdlime  or  printers'  var- 
nish. 

The  best  solvents  of  caoutchouc  are  rectified 
sulphuric  ether  (which  has  been  washed  with 
water  to  remove  alcohol  and  acidity),  chloro- 
form, bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  mixture  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  and  absolute  alcohol  (94 
of  the  first  to  6  or  7  of  the  last),  and  caout- 
choucin.  All  these  liquids  dissolve  India  rub- 
ber rapidly  in  the  cold,  and  leave  it  unaltered 
on  evaporation.  The  first  two  are,  however, 
too  expensive  to  be  generally  employed.  The 
others  have  a  disagreeable  odour,  but  are  much 
cheaper  than  the  rest,  and  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  leaving  the  film  of  caoutchouc  in  a 
firmer  and  stronger  coudition  than  other  sol- 
vents. Pyrogenous  oil  of  turpentine  is  another 
cheap  and  good  solvent.  Benzol,  rectified 
mineral  or  coal-tar  naphtha,  crude  petroleum, 
and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  India  rubber  by 
long  digestion  and  trituration  (with  heat), 
otherwise  they  merely  form  with  it  a  glutinous 
jelly  that  dries  very  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
leaving  it  much  reduced  in  hardness  and  elas- 
ticity. The  fats  and  fixed  oils  also  readily 
dissolve  caoutchouc  (with  heat),  forming  per- 
manently glutinous  solutions  or  pastes ;  so  also 
do  most  of  the  volatile  oils,  but  the  .'oiutions 
with  the  majority  of  them  dry  with  ditfieultv. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of 
india  rubber  is  the  great  amount  of  heat 
which  is  disengaged  during  its  condensation 
by  pressure  or  in  the  exercise  of  its  elasticity. 
During  the  process  of  kneading  the  raw  caout- 
chouc in  the  "masticators,"  the  cold  water 
thrown  in  to  reduce  the  temperature  soon 
becomes  boiling  hot.  When  no  water  is  added, 
a  temperature  so  high  is  often  reached  as  to 
occasion  the  melting  of  the  rubber.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  during  the  process  of 
"  dry  kneading  "  with  quick-lime.  A  tube  2i 
inches  in  diameter,  impactly  secured,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  force  of  200  tons.  The  result  was 
a  compression  amounting  to  1-lOth;  great 
heat  was  evolved,  and  the  excessive  elasticity 
of  the  substance  caused  a  fly-wheel  weighing 
five  tons  to  recoil  with  alarming  violence. 
Mr  Brockedon  states  that  he  succeeded  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  an  ounce  of  water 
2°  in  about  fifteen  minutes  by  collecting  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  extension  of  a  small  thread 
of  caoutchouc.     He  refers  this  effect  to  the 
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change  in  specific  gravity,  and  contends  that 
the  heat  thus  produced  is  not  due  to  friction, 
because  the  same  amount  of  friction  is  occa- 
sioned in  the  contraction  as  in  the  extension 
of  the  substance,  and  the  result  of  this  con- 
traction is  to  reduce  the  caoutchouc  thns^cted 
upon  to  its  original  temperature. 

The  edges  and  surfaces  of  India  rubber  are 
readily  and  perfectly  joined  by  mere  contact 
and  intense  pressure.  On  the  small  scale  the 
edges  may  be  moistened  with  ether,  naphtha, 
,oil  of  turpentine,  or  some  other  solvent,  or  by 
long  boiling  in  water,  and  immediately  pressed 
tight  together  and  held  in  contact  for  some 
time. 

Elastic  tubes  are  readily  formed  of  india 
rubber  by  cutting  it  into  uniform  slips  of 
proper  thickness  and  winding  them  round 
rods  of  polished  glass  or  metal,  so  that  the 
edges  are  in  close  contact  or  "overlapping." 
A  piece  of  tape  is  then  wound  round  outside 
it,  and  the  whole  boiled  in  water  for  2  or  3 
hours,  after  which  time  the  edges  will  be 
found  to  be  sufficiently  adherent.  A  better 
plan  is  to  immerse  the  "rubber"  in  a  mix- 
ture formed  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  95  parts, 
and  rectified  spirit,  5  parts,  until  it  swells  into 
a  pasty  mass,  which  may  then  be  moulded  into 
any  desired  form  or  passed  through  the  die 
of  a  tubing  machine.  For  chemical  purposes, 
brewing,  &c.,  vulcanised  india-rubber  tubing 
has  now  taken  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
the  unprepared  material. 

The  once  celebrated  "Mackintoshes"  are 
made  by  spreading  two  or  more  coats  of  a 
paste  made  of  caoutchouc  and  rectified  coal- 
tar  naphtha  over  the  surface  of  the  stuff  or 
cloth,  and,  when  it  has  become  partially  dry, 
pressing  two  such  surfaces  evenly  together 
by  passing  the  goods  between  a  pair  of  cylin- 
ders or  rollers.  The  articles  are  then  placed 
in  a  stove  room  for  the  composition  to  harden, 
and  to  remove  the  odour  of  the  naphtha.  Of 
late  years  vulcanised  or  mineralised  rubber 
(coloured)  has  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  being  spread  on  the  outside  of  the  stuff 
instead  of  the  inside  forms  an  ornamental  and 
thoroughly  waterproof  material. 

India-rubber  thread  is  prepared  by  stretch- 
ing it  (previously  cut  into  coarse  filaments)  to 
5  or  6  times  its  length  in  boiling  water  or  hot 
air,  in  which  state  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
This  process  is  repeated  again  and  again  until 
it  reaches  16,000  or  17,000  times  its  original 
length,  when  it  is  glazed  by  agitating  it  with 
powdered  sulphur  or  French  chalk.  This 
thread  is  readily  joined  or  "  pieced,"  as  it  is 
called,  by  paring  the  ends  obliquely  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  or  a  knife,  and  tlien  pressing 
the  clean  ends  strongly  together  with  the 
fingers.  When  the  coarse  filaments  from  the 
cutting  machine  are  simply  stretched  with  the 
moistened  thumb  and  finger  in  the  act  of 
"reeling"  to  about  8  or  9  times  their  length, 
they  are  said  to  be  "  inelasticated,"  and  are 
ready  to  be  made  into  elastic  braces,  elastic 


web,  and  other  like  elastic  tissues  and  fabrics 
in  the  braiding  machine. 

Caoutchonc,  Vnl'canised.   Syn.  Yvlcanises 

INDIA  EtTBEEB,  MlNBEAHSBD  I.  E.,  StTI- 
PHUEETTED  I.  B.  The  discovery  of  the  singu- 
lar action  of  sulphur  and  the  mineral  sulphides 
on  caoutchouc  was  made  by  Mr  Charles  Good- 
year, of  New  York,  in  1842,  at  which  date 
the  manufacture  of  vulcanised  india  rubber 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  In  1843 
Mr  Thomas  Hancock  patented  a  process  for 
vulcanised  india  rubber  in  these  countries, 
founded  on  that  of  Mr  Goodyear.  A  sheet  of 
caoutchouc  immersed  in  melted  sulphur  ab- 
sorbs »  portion  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
undergoes  important  changes  in  many  of  its 
leading  characteristics.  So  prepared,  it  is  no 
longer  affected  by  changes  of  temperature ;  it 
is  neither  hardened  by  cold  nor  softened  by 
any  heat  insufficient  to  destroy  it.  It  loses 
its  solubility  in  the  solvents  of  ordinary  caout- 
chouc, whilst  its  elasticity  is  greatly  auj,'- 
mented,  and  has  become  permanent. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  when  sulphur 
is  kneaded  into  caoutchouc  in  a  masticator,  or 
by  means  of  powerful  rollers,  as  well  as  when 
common  solvents  (naphtha,  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, &c.)  are  charged  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sulphur  in  solution  to  become  a  compound 
solvent  of  the  rubber.  In  these  cases  articles 
may  he  made  of  any  required  form  before 
heating  them  for  the  change  of  condition 
technically  termed  "vulcanisation."  It  is 
necessary,  however,  for  this  purpose  that  the 
form  should  be  carefully  maintained  both 
before  and  during  the  exposure  to  the  heat. 

"  A  vulcanised  solid  sphere  of  2i  inches  in 
diameter,  when  forced  between  two  rollers 
i  inch  apart,  was  found  to  maintain  its  form 
uninjured.  In  fact,  it  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  to  be  able  to 
retain  any  form  impressed  upon  it,  and  to  re- 
turn to  that  form  on  the  removal  of  any  dis- 
turbing force  which  has  been  brought  to  act 
upon  it."     (Brockedon.) 

Caoutchouc  combines  with  from  12g  to  15^ 
of  sulphur;  the  quantity  of  sulphur  added  to 
the  naphtha  paste  should  not,  therefore,  ex- 
ceed 10§  or  12g  of  its  weight. 

The  temperatures  for  vulcanisation  by  the 
common  method  range  from  320°  to  330°; 
and  the  period  required  is  one  hour  or  more, 
according  to  the  temperature.  A  much  lower 
temperature  is,  however,  sufficient  if  the  du- 
ration of  the  exposure  is  much  extended  or 
the  compound  mass  is  softened  with  any  of 
the  common  solvents  of  india  rubb^. 

The  process  of  sulphuring,  or  mineralisation, 
is  differently  conducted  in  different  manufac- 
tories. Under  Mr  Burke's  patent,  oxysulphide 
or  amorphous  sulphide  of  antimony  (formed 
by  decomposing  a  solution  of  crude  antimony 
in  a  lye  of  potash  or  soda  with  hydrochloric 
acid)  is  employed.  This  powder  he  combines 
with  either  india  rubber  or  gutta  percha,  or 
mixtures  of  them,  by  kneading  in  a  "  mastica- 
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tor"  for  2  or  8  hourj,  and  after  strong  com- 
prosaion  ia  a  mould  wbiUt  atill  warm,  be  ex- 
pOdcH  the  inasii  to  a  stcuin  heat  ranging  from 
250°  to  280°  Fahr.  The  block,  so  prepared, 
il  aftcrwiirds  cut  into  sheets,  Ik.  The  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  product  are  that  it 
poispssca  no  nnpleiisant  odour,  nor  does  the 
sulphur  effloresce  on  its  surface,  as  in  ordiuary 
vulcanised  India  rubber. 

Under  Mr  Christopher  Nickel's  patent 
(1849)  1  part  of  sulphur  is  kneaded  with  6 
parts  of  caoutchouc,  and  then  pressed  into 
moulds,  as  before.  He  also  vulcanises  rubber 
by  exposing  it  in  a  cylinder  heated  in  a  steam 
jacket  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  or  to  sul- 
phuretted gases,  given  olf  from  a  retort  con- 
nected with  the  apparatus.  The  rubber  thus 
prepared  he  next  subjects  to  hydraulic  pres- 
sure in  moulds,  at  a  temperature  ranging  be- 
tween 220°  and  250°  Pahr. 

Small  articles  or  sheets  of  India  rubber  may 
be  extemporaneously  vulcanised  at  common 
tempernturfs  by  simple  immersion,  for  a 
minute  or  two,  in  a  mixture  of  bisnlphide  of 
carbon,  971  parts,  and  protochloride  of  sul- 
phur, 2 J  piirtsj  after  wliich  they  must  be  well 
washed  Krst  in  weak  alkaline  lye,  and  next  in 
pure  water.  Mr  Parkes  employs  100  instead 
of  97i  parts  of  the  bisulphide.  This  method 
is  termed  "  cold  sulphuring." 

An  excellent  method  of  vulcanisation,  re 
commended  by  Mr  Parkea,  particulorly  appli 
cable  to  small  articles,  consists  in  immersing 
tliem  for  about  3  hours  in  a  close  vessel  con 
taining  a  solution  of  polysulphide  of  potas 
slum  at  25°  Baum^  (sp.  gr.  I'i97),  and  of  the 
temperature  of  240°  Fahr.  It  is  afterwards 
washed  in  an  alkaline  lye,  then  in  pure  water, 
and  dried. 

Among  the  many  applications  of  vulcanised 
india  rubber  those  connected  with  its  elas- 
ticity and  its  enormous  contractile  power  when 
extended  are  particularly  striking.  Under 
Mr  E.  Smith's  patent,  "torsion  springs"  for 
roller  blinds,  door  springs,  clock  springs,  car- 
riage springs,  &c.,  are  made  of  it.  Mr 
Hodges,  in  another  patent,  has  availed  himself 
of  the  8amo  property  as  a  new  mechanical 
power.  Short  lengths  of  caoutchouc,  wiiich 
he  terms  "  vulcanised  power  purchases,"  are 
successively  drawn  down  from  or  lifted  to  a 
fixed  bearing,  and  attiiched  to  any  weight 
which  it  is  required  to  raise;  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  power  purchases  are  fixed  to 
the  weight,  their  combined  elastic  force  litts 
it  from  the  ground.  Thus,  10  purchases  of  the 
elastic  strength  each  of  50  lbs.  raise  500  lbs. 
E.ich  purchase  is  6  inches  long,  and  contains 
about  11  oz.  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc.  These 
10  purchases,  if  stretched  to  the  limit  of  their 
elasticity  (not  of  their  eohe-iive  strength),  will 
lift  a  weight  exceeding  650  lbs. 

The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  re- 
lieve and  equalise  the  strain  on  ships'  cables, 
ospe.'ially  where  several  boats  are  towing  one 
vessel ;  and  as  a  projectile  force.     A  number 


of  power  purchases,  attached  to  the  barrel  of 
a  gun  constructed  to  project  harpoons,  will 
exert  a  power,  if  suddenly  relieved,  propor- 
tioned to  their  aggregate,  forces.  By  similar 
contrivances  balls  may  be  projected  200  yards 
or  more,  and  a  charge  of  No.  4  shot  can  be 
thrown  120  yards.  A  bow,  in  which  the  string 
aloue  is  elastic  (the  reverse  of  the  usual  form), 
has  been  contrived  which  throws  a  30-inih 
arrow  170  yards. 

The  last  great  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  caoutchouc  is  the  discovery  that  by 
continuing  the  process  of  vulcanisation  for  a 
longer  time  at  an  increased  heat  and  under 
pressure,  a  hard  black  substance  is  obtained, 
which  can  be  -turned  in  a  lathe  like  ebony. 
This  substance  has  already  been  applied  to  an 
extraordinary  number  of  uses.  See  VuL- 
CANIIB. 

An  exceedingly  useful  combination  of  cork 
and  india  rubber  has  lately  been  introduced. 
See  Kamptulicok. 

Caoutchouc,  Facti"tiona.  See  Oi£,  Consoli- 
dated. 

CAOUT'CHOUCIN.  An  extremely  light  fluid 
obtiiiiicd  by  distilling  india  rubber. 

Prep.  (Barnard's  patent  process.)  A 
highly  volatile  fluid,  discovered  by  Mr  Bar- 
nard. India  rubber  or  cauotchouc,  as  im- 
ported, cut  into  small  lumps, containing  about 
2  cubic  inches  each,  is  thrown  into  a  cast-iron 
still,  connected  with  a  well-cooled  worm-tub 
(any  flat  vessel  with  a  large  evaporatin;j 
surface  will  do,  the  entire  top  of  wliich  can 
be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it 
out);  and  heat  is  applied  in  the  usual  way, 
until  the  thermometer  ranges  to  about  60U° 
Fahr.,  when  nothing  is  left  in  the  still  but 
dirt  and  charcoal.  The  dark  coloured  fetid 
oil  which  has  distilled  over  is  next  rectified 
along  with  ird  its  weight  of  water,  once  or 
oftener;  and  at  each  rectification  becomes 
brighter  and  paler,  until  at  about  sp.  gr.  -680 
it  is  eolourless,  and  slightly  volatile.  The  pro- 
duct is  then  shaken  up  with  nitro-liydrochlo- 
ric  acid,  or  chlorine,  in  the  proportion  of  a  i 
of  a  pint  of  the  acid  to  1  gallon  of  the  liquid. 
To  enable  the  dirt  to  be  the  more  easily  re- 
moved from  the  bottom  of  the  still,  common 
solder,  to  the  depth  of  about  i  an  inch,  is 
thrown  in.— Prod.  80g-.  ' 

Prop.,  S(ii.  Mixed  with  alcohol,  caoutchou- 
cin  dissolves  gums  and  resins,  especially  copal 
and  india  rubber,  at  the  common -temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  speedily  evaporates, 
leaving  them  again  in  the  solid  state.  It 
mixes  with  the  oils  in  all  proportions.  It  has 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes, 
and  for  liquefying  oil  paints,  instead  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  very  volatile,  and  requires  to 
be  kept  in  close  vessels.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Himly,  Gregory,  and  Bouchardat, 
the  caoutchoucin  of  Barnard  consists  of  several 
liquids,  some  of  which  have  the  composi- 
tion of  defiant  gas,  and  others  that  of  oil  of 
turpentine. 
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CA'TERS.  The  flower  bads  of  various 
sppcies  of  Cappa/ria,  particularly  C.  spinosa, 
cajjer  tree,  preserved  in  vinegar.  They  are 
chiefly  imported  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
south  of  France,  where  the  caper  tree  is 
largely  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  The 
flower-buds  are  picked  daily,  and  thrown  into 
a  cask  of  strong  pickling  vinegar,  until  it 
becomes  full,  when  it  is  sold  to  the  dealers  by 
the  collector.  The  former  sort  them  into  dif- 
ferent sizes  by  means  of  copper  sieves,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  lead  shot  and 
gunpowder.  In  this  way  they  are  divided 
into  noiipareilles,  capuchins,  capotes,  seconds, 
and  thirds,  of  which  the  former,  or  smallest, 
are  regarded  as  the  best;  butmuch  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  vinegar. 

The  bright  green  colour  of  capers,  so  much 
valued  by  the  ignorant,  arises  chiefly  from  the 
presence  of  copper  derived  from  the  sieves 
used  in  sorting  them.  In  many  cases,  copper 
coin,  as  sous  and  halfpence,  are  added  for  the 
purpose.  Thus  the  eye  is  gratified  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  stomach,  and  an  insidious  poi 
son  introduced  into  the  system,  simply  to  give 
an  unnatural  appearance  to  a  condiment  which 
tastes  better  without  it.     See  Coppee. 

CAFILLAIB£'.  [Fr.]  Simple  syrup,  or  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  fla- 
voured with  orange-flower  water,  or  some 
other  similar  aromatic.  The  name  was  origi- 
nally given  to  a  mucilaginous  syrup,  prepared 
by  adding  to  an  infusion  of  maiden-hair  (Adian- 
turn  capillus  Veneris)  some  sugar  and  orange- 
flower  WHter. 

CAP'NOMOE.    See  Kapnomoe. 

CAP'KIC  ACID.  HC,|,H,i,02.  Syn.  Ru'tio 
ACID ;  AoiDCM  cap'eicum,  L.  An  acid  dis- 
covered by  Chevreul,  and  obtained  by  decom- 
]io>ing  caprate  of  barium  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acidjOr  primarily  by  the  saponification  of  butter 
or  cocoa-nut  oil,  when  it  appears  combined 
with  butyric,  caproic  and  capiylic  acids.  It  is 
also  procured  by  acting  upon  oleic  acid  or  oil 
of  rue  with  nitric  acid. 

Obs.  When  butter  is  saponified  with  caustic 
putassa  or  soda,  and  the  resulting  soap  decom- 
posed by  adding  an  acid.  In  excess,  and  dis- 
tilling the  mixture,  the  four  acids  above 
named  pass  over  into  the  receiver,  in  combi- 
nation witli  wattr.  The  mixed  acids  may  be 
separated  by  saturating  them  collectively  with 
baryta,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
unequal  solubility  of  the  newly  formed  barium 
salts.  The  less  soluble  portion  (equal  to  about 
^'ijth  of  the  dry  mass)  contains  capric  and  ca- 
prylic  acid;  the  larger  and  more  soluble 
portion,  butyric  and  caproic  acid.  On '  the 
same  plan  the  two  groups  are  resolved  into 
their  separate  acids.  These  acids  are  deprived 
of  their  uncombined  water  by  means  of  chloride 
&f  calcium.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  the  term 
rutic  acid,  as  the  older  term  is  easily  con- 
ibimded  with  caproic  and  caprylic. 

Prop.  Capric  or  rutic  acid  crystallises  in 
fine  needles,  which  fuse  at  86"  Fahr.,  giving 


out  an  odour  resembling  that  of  a  goat.     It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Frep.  (Miller.)  Castor  oil  is  saponified  by 
means  of  potassa  or  soda,  and  afterwards  an 
excess  of  the  hydrated  alkali  is  added,  amount- 
ing to  one  half  the  oil  used.  The  mass  is 
heated  in  a  retort,  and  an  oily  liquid  covered 
with  water  distils  over.  This  oily  liquid, 
which  is  the  octylic  alcohol,  is  rectified  several 
times  with  potassa  until  the  residue  is  no 
longer  coloured  brown. — Prop.  A  colourless 
liquid,  of  powerful  aromatic  odour ;  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  acetic  acid, 
ether,  and  alcohol.  Its  boiling  point  is  356° 
Fr.,  its  sp.  gr.  823.  The  caprylate  of  ethyl, 
erroneously  termed  caprylic  ether,  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  with  an  agreeable  odour  of  pine- 
apples. 

CAPSAICIN.  Until  the  researches  of  Mr 
Thresh  proved  to  the  contrary  the  active 
principle  of  the  capsicum  fruit,  or  cayenne 
pepper,  and  the  one  to  wliich  it  was  thought 
it  owed  its  acrid  and  pungent  properties,  was 
believed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  and  was  named 
capsicine  in  consequence.  Mr  Thresh  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  alkaloid  from  the 
capsicum,  but  this  was  entirely  wanting  in 
acridity  and  pungency.  Its  discoverer  states 
that  capsaicin  occurs  only  in  the  pericarp  of 
the  fruit.  The  details  of  the  process  by 
which  it  may  be  obtained  are  given  in  the 
'Year  Book  of  Pharmacy'  for  1876-77,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  substance  may 
also  be  procured  by  preparing  a  strong  tinc- 
ture of  capsicum,  andsubmitting  it  to  dialysis. 
Capsaicin  when  cautiously  heated  to  138°  F., 
melts  to  a  transparent  oily  fluid,  and  if  then 
allowed  to  cool  rapidly,  it  becomes  solid, 
assuming  a  crystalline  condition  in  doing  so. 
It  volatilises  at  240°  P.,  without  suffering  de- 
composition. Strong  nitric  acid  acts  violently 
on  it,  decomposing  and  dissolving  it.  The 
crystals  dissolve  very  readily  in  ether,  amylic, 
alcohol,  acetic  ether,  benzine,  and  fixed  oils, 
and  still  more  readily  in  alcohol,  and  in  recti- 
fied and  proof  spirit.  In  turpentine  and  carbon 
disulphide  it  dissolves  much  more  slowly.  It  is 
not  affected  by  boiling  for  some  considerable 
time  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid 
liquor  shows  no  signs  of  glucose. 

A  specimen  of  capsaicin  which  Mr  Tliresh 
believes  to  have  been  in  a  pure  condition  was 
sent  to  Dr  Fliickiger's  laboratory  for  analysis, 
and  Dr  Buri,  by  whom  the  combustion  was 
made,  reports  that  it  gave  the  following  com- 
position : — Ci9Hi402,  a  result  which  Mr  Thresh 
found  to  agree  very  fairly  with  some  capsai- 
cin derived  from  a  specimen  fruit  obtained 
from  a  different  source  from  that  sent  to  Dr 
Fliickiger.  Administered  internally  in  doses 
of  the  ^yth  of  a  gram,  capsaicin  gave  rise  to 
violent  griping  and  purjring;  and  when  a 
lotion  consisting  of  one  part  diluted  with 
forty  of  glycerin  and  spirit  was  placed  on  the 
arm,  it  soon  gave  rise  to  such  pain,  and  caused 
so    much   infiammation,  that  the  lint  which 
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WHS  wetted  with  the  solution  had  to  be  re- 
moved very  «hortly  after  being  applied. 

CAP'SICTJM.  [L.  and  Eaff.]  Syn.  Chil'i, 
Red  pepfeb.  A  kcdus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  yolanaccoo,  species  of  which 
yield  the  fraits  which  are  nsed  to  form 
Cayenne  pepper  and  Chili  vinegar.  The  offi- 
cinal capsicnm  of  B.  P.  is  the  fruit  of  the 
species  C.  fattigiaium.    See  Peppbe,  Tiiro- 

TUBES,  VlNEOABS. 

CAP'SUIiEB.  This  term  is  now  commonly 
applied  to  small  egg-shaped  or  spherical  vessels, 
in  which  medicines  are  placed,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  their  nauseous  taste  at  the  time 
of  swallowing  them.  They  are  commonly 
made  of  gelntin,  mixtures  of  sugar  and  gela- 
tin, or  animal  membrane. 

Capsales,  Oel'atln.  Prep.  1.  By  dipping  the 
bulbous  extremity  of  an  oiled  metallic  rod  into 
a  strong  solution  of  gelatin.  When  the  rod 
is  withdrawn,  it  is  rotated,  in  order  to  diffuse 
the  fluid  jelly  equally  over  its  surface.  As 
soon  as  the  gelatinous  film  has  partially  hard- 
ened, it  is  removed  from  the  mould  and  placed 
on  pins,  furnished  with  suitable  heads,  and 
fixed  on  a  cork  table.  When  sufficiently  dry, 
the  capsules  are  placed  upright  in  little  cells, 
made  in  the  table  to  receive  them,  and  the 
liquid  with  which  they  are  to  be  filled  is  then 
introduced  by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube. 
They  are  next  closed  by  dropping  some  of  the 
melted  gelatin  on  the  orifice  of  each.  Six 
parts  of  gelatin,  and  one  part  sugar,  are  now 
the  common  proportions. 

2.  (Slmonin.)  Oval  balls  of  wax,  of  the 
requisite  size,  are  prepared  by  pouring  wax, 
into  a  wooden  mould,  consisting  of  two  parts, 
and  arranged  for  the  reception  of  a  row  of 
tliusc  balls.  These  are  afterwards  stuck  on 
iron  needles,  affixed  to  rods  of  convenient  size, 
iu  rows.  The  balls  are  now  uniformly  coated 
all  at  once  by  dipping  in  the  usual  manner, 
then  removed  from  the  needles,  and  are  next 
placed  with  the  needle  holes  downwards,  on  a 
gently  heated  plate,  when  the  wax  flows  out, 
and  a  round  capsule  is  left  behind. 

Cap'snles,  Qel'atin  and  Sn'gar.  Prep.  (Gi- 
raad.)  Gelatin,  6  parts ;  solution  of  gum  and 
timple  syrup,  of  each  1  part;  water,  5  parts; 
melt  ir\  a  water  bath,  remove  the  scum,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

Capsules,  Glnf  en.  These,  which  form  the 
subject  of  a  French  patent,  are  said  to  be 
formed  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  flour,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  insoluble,  although  softened, 
by  water.  We  have  placed  these  capsules  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  warm  water,  and  found 
them,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  still  un- 
broken, the  enclosed  medicine  being  completely 
enveloped.  The  mode  of  preparation  is  kept 
secret. 

CapsTiles,  Uem'braDons.  Syn.  Obgak'ic 
CAPStTLES.  From  gut-skin  moistened  and 
stretched  over  an  oiled  bulb  of  glass  or  metal, 
and  filled  in  the  common  way.  These  have 
been  patented,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
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an  improvement  on  the  common  capsnle  of 
gelatin. 

Oht.  The  common  capsnles  asnally  hold 
about  10  or  12  gr.  of  balsam  of  copaiba. 
Those  of  the  shops  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  are 
filled  with  adulterated  copaiba,  and  at  least 
4-5th3  of  them  are  filled  with  train  oil  or  lin- 
seed oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  only  of  the 
balsam  are  added. 

Balsam  of  copaiba  (capivi)  and  oil  of  cnbebs, 
or  a  mixture  of  them,  castor  oil  and  cod-liver 
oil,  are  the  substances  most  usually  adminis- 
tered in  this  way.  Baccce  copaifera  factitia 
are  officinal  in  the  Ph.  Castr.  Ruth.  Ratier 
has  proposed  to  grease  them  and  administer 
them  per  anum.  Eicord  has  strougly  recom- 
mended capsules  of  copaiba,  coated  with  extract 
of  rhatany,  as  much  superior  to  the  common 
ones  of  copaiba  alone,  in  the  treatment  of  gleet 
and  gonorrhma.  They  may  be  easily  prepared 
by  either  of  the  following  methods : 

1.  By  immersing,  for  an  instant,  the  com- 
mon capsule  in  a  mixture  of  extract  of  rhatany 
(newly  prepared  from  the  root),  3  parts; 
syrup  of  moist  sugar,  1  part ;  mucilage  of  gum 
Arabic,  1  part;  melttd  together  in  a  water 
bath. 

2.  By  forming  the  bodies  of  the  capsules 
with  the  above  mixture  or  composition,  instead 
of  with  gelatin,  and  then  following  the  same 
manipulations  as  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
common  gelatin  capsules. 

These  capsules  are  said  to  sit  well  upon  the 
stomach,  the  tone  of  which  they  contribute  to 
improve,  and  to  act  with  greater  certainty 
than  those  made  of  copaiba  and  gelatin 
alone. 

CAB'AMEL.  A  dark-brown  substance  ob- 
tained by  heHting  sugar.  It  is  formed  during 
the  roasting  of  all  materials  containing  sugar, 
such  as  coffee  and  malt.  It  is  much  used  for 
colonring  soups,  wines,  spirits,  and  other 
liquids. 

Caramel,  Crude.  St/n.  Spieit  coiocbino, 
BUENT  SDGAE.  Prep.  From  cane  sugar,  by 
heating  it  to  from  410°  to  428°  Fahr.,  as  long 
as  aqueous  vapour  is  formed;  dissolving  the 
product  in  water,  and  concentrating  the  solu- 
tion by  evaporation. 

Caramel,  Pure.  Prep.  1.  (Graham.)  Crude 
caramel,  obtained  as  above,  is  placed  on  a 
parchment-paper  dialyser.  The  undecomposed 
sugar  and  (Si-tain  intermediate  compounds 
diffuse  out  with  considerable  facility ,  and  what 
ultimately  remains  on  the  dialyser  possesses 
fivq  times  the  colouring  power  of  the  original 
crude  caramel,  weight  for  weight.  See  Dia- 
lysis. 

2.  (Peligoi.)  Add  strong  alcohol  to  a  filtered 
aqueous  solution  of  crude  caramel  until  it 
ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate ;  collect  the 
precipitate,  which  is  caramel,  on  a  filter,  wash 
with  alcohol,  and  dry.  Graham  recommends 
that  the  product  should  be  dissolved  and  pre- 
cipitated four  or  five  times,  or  till  the  mass 
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thrown  down,  from  being  plastic  at  first,  be- 
comes pulverulent. 

3.  (J,  J.  Pohl.)  Cane  sugar  is  heated  in  a 
spacious  metallic  vessel  by  means  of  an  oil 
bath  to  410°  or  419°  Fahr.  as  long  as  aqueous 
vapours  escape,  the  mass  being  occasionally 
stirred  with  a  spatula.  The  mass  is  then 
finely  powdered  and  digested  with  alcohol  for 
two  or  three  hours ;  the  digestion  is  repeated 
until  the  fluid  no  longer  tastes  hitter. 

Frop.  A  solution  containing  10§  of  purified 
caramel  is  gummy,  and  forms  a  tremulous  jelly 
on  standing.  Evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  dries  up 
into  a  black  shining  mass  soluble  in  water; 
but  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness 
by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  the  whole  matter 
is  rendered  insoluble  in  hot  or  cold  water.  A 
very  smaU  proportion  of  caramel  suffices  to 
give  a  rich  sepia  tint  to  water. 

CAK'AT.  A  weight  of  4  grains  used  in 
weighing  diamonds,  which  are  spoken  of  as 
of  so  many  carats  weight.  Among  assayers, 
a  carat  is  a  weight  of  12  grains;  but  more 
commonly  a  proportional  weight  or  term,  re- 
presenting the  number  of  parts  of  pure  gold 
in  24  parts  of  the  alloy;  pure  gold  being 
spoken  of  as  of  24  carats  fine.  It  is  commonly 
the  24th  part  of  the  "assay  pound,"  and  is 
nominally  subdivided  into  4  assay  grains,  and 
these  again  into  quarters.     See  Assatihg. 

CAB'AWAY.  Syn.  Caeaway  seed;  Se'- 
MBNA  CAKUi,  L. ;  Caeui,  B.  P.  The  fruit  of 
the  Cai-um  Carui  (Linn.),  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  common  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  These  fruits,  commonly  called  "seeds," 
form  an  agreeable  and  useful  aromatic  and 
carminative,  and  are  especially  esteemed  in 
the  flatulent  colic  of  children.  They  are  also 
htrgely  employed  as  an  adjuvant  or  coi-rective 
in  various  officinal  preparations;  and  as  a 
flavoring  ingredient  in  cakes,  biscuits,  cordials, 
confectionery,  &c.     See  Essences. 

CAEBAZOT'IC  ACID.     See  PiCBio  Acid. 

CAEBOL'IC  ACID.    H  .  CeHjO.     Syn.  Phe- 

NTLIO  ACID,  PhENIO  ACID,  PhENOL,  PhE- 
NTLIC  ALCOHOL,  HTDBATE  OF  PHENYLE,    Hx- 

DEATED  OXIDE  OP  PHENYIE.  A  powerful  anti- 
septic substance  obtained  from  coal-tar  oil. 

Frep.  Crude,  heavy  coal  oil  is  agitated 
with  milk  of  lime,  allowed  to  stand,  and  the 
aqueous  portion  separated  from  the  undissolved 
oil  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
oily  liquid  obtained  is  purified  by  distillation. 

1.  Crude  coal  oil  is  distilled  in  a  retort  fur- 
nished with  a  thermometer,  and  the  portion 
which  passes  over  when  the  heat  ranges 
between  300°  and  400°  Fahr.,  is  collected 
apart,  and  mixed  with  a  hot  saturated  solution 
of  caustic  potassa;  after  standing  for  some 
time,  a  semi  crystalline  pasty  mass  forms,  from 
which  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted ;  the 
pasty  mass  is  now  agitated  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  until  dissolved ;  the  solution  thus 
formed  separates  into  two  portions,  the  denser 
of  which  contains  carbolate  of  potassa;  this 
being  separated  by  decantation,  is  decomposed 


by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  digested 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  to  remove  water,  and 
purified  by  distillation;  the  distillate,  by  re- 
frigeration, furnishes  crystals  of  the  acid,  which 
must  be  drained,  dried,  and  preserved  from  the 
air. 

2.  From  salicylic  acid.  Mix  intimately  to- 
gether equal  weights  of  salicylic  acid  and  pow- 
dered glass;  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  good 
German  retort,  and  heat  on  a  sand  bath,  gra- 
dually raising  the  heat  till  it  becomes  red  hot 
at  the  bottom.  The  vapour  is  condensed  in 
any  convenient  receiver.  If  the  materials  are 
perfectly  dry,  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals 
as  soon  as  it  condenses,  but  if  there  be  a  trace 
of  water  present  it  remains  liquid.  The  slower 
it  distils  over  the  lighter  will  be  the  colour, 
while  if  a  high  temperature  be  employed  it 
comes  over  ne<irly  black.  It  may  be  rendered 
colourless  and  anhydrous  by  rectification  over 
quick-lime. 

Of  late  years  the  manufacture  of  carbolic 
acid  has  increased  to  a  great  extent,  and  is 
generally  found  in  a  pale  yellow  clear  solution, 
instead  of  as  a  dark  hazy  liquid.  The  pure 
anhydrous  acid  is  in  long,  colourless,  prismatic 
crystals,  often,  however,  on  keeping  turning  a 
beautiful  pink,  rose,  or  crimson,  and  which 
rapidly  deliquesce  in  moist  air,  becoming  con- 
verted into  a  colourless  refractive  liquid,having 
a  faint  odour  of  roses  and  tar.  At  95°  F. 
they  become  an  oily  liquid,  having  an  odour 
and  taste  like  creosote.  Sp.  gr.  1'065,  boiling 
point  370°  P.  Exposed  to  the  air  the  crystals 
absorb  moisture  and  liquefy.  The  acid  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in 
glycerin,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Carbolic  acid  is 
poisonous,  and  is  a  powerful  antiseptic. 

Tests. — About  a  grain  of  hypochlorite  of 
calcium,  added  to  a  little  aqueous  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  placed  in  a  test-tube,  produces 
after  agitation,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia,  and  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
a  bright  blue  colour  with  a  tinge  of  green. 
One  drachm  of  the  acid  if  pure  completely 
dissolves  on  being  shaken  with  half  a  pint  of 
warm  water. 

Uses.  The  extraordinary  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  carbolic  acid  have  long  been  known, 
but  its  extended  use  has  been  delayed,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  it  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  is  now,  however, 
principally  owing  to  the  laboura  of  the  late 
Dr  F.  Crace  Calvert,  produced  on  a  large  scale, 
and  this  chemist  has  proposed  its  application 
to  many  valuable  purposes.  As  a  medical  agent 
it  seems  to  have  all  the  useful  properties  of 
creosote  iu  an  exalted  degree,  with  some  pe- 
culiar actions  of  its  own,  and  is  being  applied 
with  marked  success  in  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary  and  similar  institutions,  iu  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  obstinate  vomiting  (even 
after  creosote  has  failed),  and  as  a  disinfecting 
wash  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers  and  gangrenous 
sores.  It  has  been  said  to  have  been  used  with 
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marked  luccesa  internally  ag  a  remedy  for 
h(>oplDg>-cough.  It  liu9  also  been  applied  sne- 
ceasfally  in  eases  of  foot-rot,  a  disease  which 
iinnually  carries  oS  large  numbers  of  sheep. 
It  hiu  been  employed  for  the  preservation  of 
gel»tin  solutions  and  preparations  o(  size  made 
witli  starch,  flour,  and  similar  materials,  and 
of  skins  and  other  animal  substances.  It 
i\ppcar«  to  act  strongly  as  an  antiferment,  and 
Dr  Calvert  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  preventives  of  putrefaction  with 
which  lie  is  acquainted.  Commercial  creosote 
is  frequently  nothing  more  than  hydrated  car- 
bolic acid. 

Professor  Lister,  of  Edinburgh,  adopting 
the  germ  theoi-y  of  putrefaction,  and  regard- 
ing the  putrid  discharge  from  wounds  as  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  atmospheric 
organisms  wliich  find  a  suitable  nidus  ia  the 
decomposing  animal  tissue  exposed  hiy  the 
wound,  seeks  to  exclude  the  access  of  these 
germs  by  the  use  of  antiseptics,  particularly 
of  carbolic  acid,  the  .destructive  action  of 
which  on  living  oigiinisms  is  well  known.  He 
applies  to  the  wounds  dressings  of  gauze 
previously  prepared  with  carbolic  acid,  addi- 
tionally using  H4  a  lotion  the  acid,  well  diluted 
with  water;  whilst  during  the  dressing  of  the 
wounds  and  the  performance  of  surgical  ope- 
rations carbolic  acid  is  diffused  in  the  form  of 
spray  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with 
the  object  of  destroying  the  germs  floating 
in  it. 

Antidotes. — Calcined  mngnesin,  or  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda,  in  milk  after  short  intervals.  In 
the  absence  of  those,  chalk,  soap  and  water,  or 
the  plaster  from  the  ceiling.  Olive  oil  addi- 
tionally. More  than  flfty  per  cent,  of  the 
carbolic  acid  manufactured  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  following  pigments 
and  dye  materials : — 

1.  Picric  acid.  2.  Phenyl  brown.  3.  Grenat 
soluble.  4.  Coralline.  5.  Azuline.  These 
will    be    found    described    under    Tab    CO- 

LOUBS. 

CAS'BON.  C.  Si/n.  Caebo'nittm.Cab'bo.L.; 
Charbok,  Fr.  j  Kohlenstoff,  Ger.  An  ele- 
mentary or  simple  non-metallic  solid  body, 
very  widely  diffused  through  nature.  Its 
purest  and  rarest  form  ia  that  of  the  diamond. 
Nearly  pure,  it  occurs  very  abundantly  in  the 
forms  of  graphite  and  anthracite.  In  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  as  carbonic  acid,  it 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  waters  of 
most  springs,  also  in  limestone,  marble,  chalk, 
and  dolomite.  Combined  with  hydrogen,  it 
enters  largely  into  coal,  peat,  and  lignite.  It 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  organic  matter, 
and  hence  it  has  been  termed  the  "  organic 
element."  Charcoal,  lamp-black,  and  coke, 
are  more  or  less  pure  forms  of  carbon.  By 
strongly  igniting  lamp-black  in  a  covered 
crucible  the  clement  is  obtained  sufiSciently 
pure  for  most  chemical  purposes. 

It  is  best  obtained  purest  by  burning  a  jet 
of  pure  oleflant  gas  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  | 


chloride,  collecting  the  amorphous  carbon  de- 
posited, and  igniting  in  vacuo  at  a  red  heat. 

Forms  several  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  chief : — 

Carbon,  Frotochloride  of.  Obtained  from 
the  sesquichloride  by  subliming  it  repeatedly 
through  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  glass 
heated  to  redness.  A  transparent  colourless 
liquid,  with  aromatic  odour. 

Carbon,  Sesquichloride  of.  CsClg.  Obtained 
by  exposing  Dutch  liquid  with  chlorine,  in  a 
glass  vessel, to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  taking 
care  to  renew  the  chlorine  as  long  as  it  is 
absorbed.  The  liquid  is  ultimately  converted 
into  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  which  is  a 
white  crystalline,  volatile  substance. 

Carbon,  Tetrachloride  of.  iSiyn.  BioeIiO- 
BIDE  OF  Cabbon.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
passing  chlorine  (desiccated  by  being  made  to 
pass  through  a  tube  wetted  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid),  through  a  bottle  containing 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  afterwards  through 
a  porcelain  tube,  wrapped  in  sheet  copper,  and 
filled  with  fragments  of  broken  porcelain, 
maintained  at  a  red  heat,  by  a  charcoal  or  gas 
furnnce,  and  condensing  the  product  in  a 
bottle  surrounded  by  ice.  A  mixture  of  tetra- 
chloride of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur  is 
thus  obtained.  By  shaking  this  mixture  with 
solution  of  potash,  the  chloride  of  sulphur  is 
decomposed  and  dissolved,  whilst  the  tetra- 
chloride of  carbon  separates,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom.  The  upper  layer  having  been  poured 
off,  the  tetrachloride  may  be  purified  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Tetrachloride  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  sp.  gr.  I'S,  and  boiling  at  172°  F.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  vapour,  diluted  with  air,  is 
employed  as  an  anaesthetic. 

Carbon,  Cxychloride  of.  COClj.  Si/n.  Chlo'- 

BOOAliBON'lO  ACID,  I'hOSOEKE  GAB,  ChLO- 
BIDE  OB  CABBOKTL.  Equal  measures  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  chlorine  are  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  they  combine,  and  be- 
come condensed  to  half  their  volume.  It  is  a 
colourless,  suffocating  gas,  which  is  imme- 
diately decomposed  by  water  into  carbonic  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 
Carbon,  Sulphide  of.  CSj.  Sgn.  Bisulphide 

OF  CABBON,  CaEBON  DISULPHIDE,  SULPHITBET 
OF  CABBON.  Bisulphide  of  iron  (iron  pyrites), 
6  parts,  and  fresh  dry  charcoal,  1  part,  are 
heated  together  in  a  stonewHre  retort,  fur- 
nished with  a  glass  tube,  having  the  end  bent, 
and  passing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle 
or  receiver  filled  with  pounded  ice.  The 
bisulphide  of  carbon  collects  at  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver,  and  is  then  purified  from  adher- 
ing moisture  and  sulphur  by  distilling  it,  at  a 
low  temperature,  from  fused  chloride  of 
calcium. 

By  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  over  frag- 
ments of  charcoal,  heated  to  bright  redness  in 
a  porcelain  tube,  and  collecting  the  product  asi 
before. 
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Sulpliide  of  carbon  is  best  manufactured  by 
means  of  Peroncele's  apparatus  figured  in  the 
accompanying  drawing. 

A  is  a  fire-clay  gas  retort  supported  on  the 
fire-clay  block  B;  e  and  e  are  openings,  one 
being  that  of  a  porcelain  tube  firmly  cemented 
into  the  cover  of  a,  serving  for  the  inti  educ- 


tion of  sulphnr;  the  other  opening  is  for  the 
introduction  of  pieces  of  coke,  with  which 
before  the  operation  commences  the  retort  is 
filled.  The  vapours  of  the  sulphide  of  carbon 
pass  through  the  tubes  H  and  i  into  the 
vessel  J,  wherein  part  of  the  sulphide  is  con- 
densed, and  flows  through  K  into  the  flask  I., 


filled  with  water,  thence  through  M  into  O, 
finally  being  run  ofE  by  the  tap  N.  Any  vapours 
not  condensed  in  J  pass  through  B  p  into  the 
worm  T,  the  condensed  sulphide  being  col- 
lected in  a.  The  crude  sulphide  is  rectified  by 
redistillation  over  zinc  or  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury by  means  of  a  steam  or  water  bath.  If 
the  perchloride  is  employed  it  should  remain  in 
contact  with  the  crude  sulphide  for  at  least 
24  hours  before  redistillation. 

Frop.,  Uses,  S(c.  A  colourless,  pungent,  fetid 
liquid,  having  the  sp.  gr.  1-27.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly volatile,  boiling  at  118"5°  Fahr.,  and  has 
never  been  frozen.  It  is  highly  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  pale-blue  flame,  and  giving  off 
sulphurous  and  carbonic-acid  gases.  It  freely 
dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  the  first  in 
beautiful  crystals.  The  solution  of  phospho- 
rus is  much  used  in  electrotyping  objects, 
which  are  coated  with  a  conducting  film  by  its 
means.  Its  refractive  power  is  remarkably 
high,  and  on  this  account  it  is  employed  to 
fiU  hollow  lenses  for  spectroscopes  and  other 
optical  instruments.  .  It  produces  intense  cold 
by  its  evaporation,  A  spirit  thermometer, 
having  its  bulb  covered  with  cotton,  if  dipped 
into  this  fluid  and  suspended  in  the  air,  rapidly 
sinks  from  60°  to  0°,  and  if  put  into  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump  it  will  fall  to — 81°  Fahr. 
A  mixture  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  solid 
carbonic  anhydride  forms  almost  the  most 
powerful  frigoriflc  agent  known.  Sulphide  of 
carbon  is  now  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  and 
extensively  employed  as  a  solvent. 

It  is  thus  used  for  extracting  from  the  cake 
of  fruits  and  seeds  the  oil  remaining  in  them 
after  they  have  been  submitted  to  pressure. 


The  sulphide  is  subsequently  separated  from 
the  oil  by  distillation.  In  Algiers  it  is  used 
for  obtaining  the  essential  oils  contained  in  the 
rose,  jessamine,  and  lavender.  It  is  also 
employed  for  dissolving  the  fat  from  bones,  and 
from  the  crude  wool.  Purtliermore,  it  is  an 
excellent  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  as  well  as 
for  the  ordinary  resins. 

Its  vapour  is  employed  by  agriculturists  to 
kill  the  larvEB  infesting  grain.  Latterly,  it 
has  been  employed  as  a  disinfectant. 

a.  Carbon  Bisulphide  as  an  Antiseptic.  By 
P.  Zoller  ('Dent.  Chem.  Ges.  Berl.,'  ix, 
1080—1084).  The  author  has  continued  his 
experiments  on  this  subject  with  the  object  of 
determining  (1)  the  minivimm  quantity  of  bi- 
sulphide required,  and  (2)  whether  articles  of 
food  preserved  by  means  of  it  are  fit  for 
human  consumption. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  be  found  that 
meat  of  all  kinds,  and  even  entire  animals,  in 
quantities  up  to  20  kilograms,  kept  perfectly 
well  for  several  weeks  in  vessels  of  sheet 
zinc,  into  which  5  grams  of  carbon  bisulphide 
had  been  introduced,  the  meat  being  either 
simply  hung  on  hooks  or  wrapped  in  cloths 
and  laid  on  perforated  shelves  in  the  vessels. 
Probably  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  bisulphide 
would  suffice.  Meat  also  kept  well  for  62  days 
in  a  vessel  in  which  carbon  bisulphide  was 
liberated  by  introducing  potassium  xanthate 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Freshly  baked 
bread,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds 
(asparagus,  radishes,  young  beans,  cucumbers, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  cherries, 
peaches,  apricots,  lemons,  &c.),  and  juices  of 
fruits  kept  perfectly  well  in  glass  vessels,  into 
which  carbon  bisulphide  has  been  introduced, 
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ID  the  proportion  of  6—10  drops  for  each  litre 
of  capacity. 

Bread,  vegetables,  and  fruit  thus  preserved 
arc  fit  to  ent  nfter  simple  exposure  to  the  dir, 
and  cnniiot  be  distinguished  by  taste  or  other 
qualities  (except  a  slight  loss  of  colour  in  some 
fruits)  from  fresh  bread,  &c.  Meat  retains 
even  after  exposure  to  air  the  disagreeable 
odour  of  carbon  bisulphide.  Bat  besides  this 
odour,  which  disappears  on  boiling  or  roast- 
lag,  the  meat  has  a  slight  smell  of  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  and'  the  taste  of  game.  To  most 
people,  however,  this  taste  is  not  unpleasant. 
The  presence  of  fatty  acids  is  to  be  attributed 
to  decomposition  taking  place  in  the  interior 
of  the  meiit,  and  not  preventable  by  the  car- 
bon bisulphide,  the  function  of  wiiich  is  merely 
to  kill  germs  present  in  the  air  or  on  the 
surface  of  substances  submitted  to  its  influ- 
ence. 

4.  By  Hugo  Schiff  (•  Deut.  Chem.  Ges. 
Bcr.,'  ix,  828).  Cocoons  of  silkworms  which 
had  been  killed  by  exposure  to  the  vapours  of 
carbon  disulphido  underwent  no  change  during 
six  months'  keeping  in  flasks  in  the  laboratory. 
The  bodies  of  some  pigs  which  had  been  used 
for  physiological  experiments  were  put  into  a 
stoppered  vessel  with  n  few  c.c.  of  carbon 
disulphido  in  1869,  und  have  been  perfectly 
preserved  without  decomposition.  The  same 
result  was  obtained  with  a  lizard  35 — 45  cen- 
timetres long,  which  had  been  suffocated 
accidentally  in  1869,  and  was  bottled  whole. 
In  this  case  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  collected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  green  hue 
of  the  skill  became  a  dirty  greyish  green,  but 
not  the  slightest  putrefaction  occurred. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  with  the  intes- 
tines of  poultry  immersed  in  water  in  1872 
with  a  little  carbon  disulphide,  in  a  bottle 
with  a  greased  stopper;  witli  a  lump  of  beef 
weighing  200  grams;  and  with  the  body  of 
u  finch  killed  with  paraconine.  The  beef 
yielded  a  normal  llcsh  fluid,  and  was  eaten 
by  a  dog  without  hesitation  even  after  several 
months. 

Purification. — 1.  It  is  stated  that  the  odour 
of  sulphide  of  carbon  can  be  readily  removed 
by  allowing  it  to  stand  over  mercury  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate  for  sume  time,  and  then  re- 
distilling. 

2.  The  following  method  by  Kern  is  stated 
by  him  to  be  the  best  for  purifying  sulphide 
of  carbon: — The  impure  product  is  well 
mixed  in  a  tall  glass  vessel  with  some  lead 
nitrate,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  metallic 
lead.  When  the  salt  turns  dark  the  liquid  is 
poured  into  another  vessel  with  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  the  lead  salt ;  and  so  on  until  the  salt 
remains  nearly  white  while  mixed  with  the 
liquor.  The  sulphide  of  carbon  is  then  placed 
in  a  retort,  and  distilled  over  into  a  well- 
cooled  receiver. 

3.  M.  Yvon  proposes  a  process  which  con- 
sists in  adding  copper  turnings  to  the  sul- 
phide ;  no  slaking  is  necessary.    The  sulphide 


soon  becomes  nearly  colourless,  and  loses  its 
usually  unpleasant  odour.  Miller  says  reduced 
copper  produces  the  same  result. 

Carbon  sulphide  is  employed  therapeutically 
in  doses  of  2  drops,  gradually  increased  to  5, 
as  a  sudorific  in  rheumatism.  It  is  also 
dropped  (40  to  50  drops)  on  the  part,  to  pro- 
mote the  reduction  of  strangulated  hernia. 
Externally,  it  is  employed  in  liniments  for 
rheumatic  pains. 

CA.'&'BOTSIA.TE,  a  salt  in  which  the  hydrogen 
of  (hypothetical)  carbonic  acid  (HjCOj)  is 
replaced  by  a  metal  or  other  basic  radical. 

Prep.,  (J-c.  The  processes  by  which  the 
commt-rclal  carbonates  and  many  others  are 
prepared  are  described  under  the  respective 
bases.  Most  of  the  earthy  carbonates  are 
found  abundantly  in  nature.  In  gener.il  the 
salts  of  this  class  may  be  formed  by  adding  an 
alkaline  carbonate  to  a  salt  of  the  metal  in 
solution  by  double  decomposition, 

Prop.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  are 
soluble  in  water ;  those  of  the  other  bases  arc 
fur  the  most  part  insoluble,  except  the  water 
is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  From 
most  of  them  carbonic  anhydride  or  anhy- 
drous carbonic  acid  can  be  easily  expelled  by 
heat. 

Tests.  The  carbonates  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  following  reactions : — They 
dissolve  with  effervescence  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  in  most  other  acids ;  in  some  cases  u 
gentle  heat  is  required  to  promote  the  disen- 
gagement of  the  gas. — The  gas  evolved  in  the 
last,  passed  into  lime  water  and  baryta  water, 
occnaions  white  precipitates,  which  redissolve 
in  acids  with  effervescence,  and  after  the  solu- 
tion has  been  boiled  are  not  rcprecipitated  by 
liquor  of  ammonia. — Chloride  of  calcium  and 
chloride  of  barium  give  white  precipitates  in 
solutions  of  the  neutral  alkaline  carbonates, 
but  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates 
only  after  ebullition ;  and  the  precipitates  are 
readily  soluble  with  effervescence  in  acetic 
acid. 

Estim.  The  quantity  of  the  metal  in  an 
alkaline  or  earthy  carbonate  may  be  easily  de- 
termined by  the  ordinary  volumetric  methods 
of  alkalimetry  (which  see),  and  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  method  of  Fresenius 
and  Will  (see  Alkalimktbt).  The  apparatus 
figured  on  next  page,  or  preferably  that  shown 
in  the  article  on  At.itat.imetby,  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  more  complicated  contrivance  of 
the  German  chemists. 

A  weighed  sample  of  the  carbonate  to  be 
examined  is  placed  in  the  flask  a  along  with 
a  little  water,  and  the  small  tube,  h,  filled 
with  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
carefully  introduced.  The  cork,  with  its  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  tube,  d,  is  then  fitted  to  the 
flask,  and  the  whole  apparatus  very  accurately 
weighed. 

On  inclining  the  apparatus  the  acid  escapes 
over  the  side  of  the  small  tube,  and  mixing 
with  the  liquor  in  the  flask,  expels  thecarbonio 
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acid  of  the  carbonate,  which  is  then  dried  by 
passing  over  the  chloride  of  calcium.  After 
effervescence  has  ceased  heat  sliould  be  applied 


ttt  Flask  containing  the  sample  of  carbonate  for  exami- 
nation, stopped  by  a  closely  fitting  cork,  through 
which  passes  ttie  bent  tube  e. 

b,  &.  small  tube,  sufficiently  long  to  maintain  a  stunting 

{jositioQ  without  falling,  filled  with  sulplioric  or 
lydroctiloric  acid. 

c,  A  bent  tube,  connecting  the  flask  with  d. 

d,  Horizontal  tube,  tilled  with  small  fragments  of  fused 

or  dried  chloride  of  calcium,  with  a  line  oritice  at 
the  extremity  e. 

to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  until  it  be  filled 
with  steam,  to  expel  the  carbonic  gas  it  con- 
tains.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  weight  of 
the  carbouic  acid  gas  that  was  contained  in 
the  sample.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  carbonates  of  the  metals  that  do  not  con- 
tain water  may  be  determined  by  heating  them 
to  redness  in  a  p'atina  crucible. 

CAKBONIC  ACID.  H2CO3.  True  carbonic 
acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  any  satisfac- 
tory condition,  although  the  solution  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  (often  called  carbonic  acid), 
or  anhydrous  carbonic  acid,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  such.  It  forms  with  bases  an  im- 
portant series  of  salts,  called  the  carbonates, 
by  double  decomposition. 

"CAEBONIC  ANHTDKIDE.  COj.  Syn. 
Caebonio  acid,  Caebon  dioxide,  Fixed 
AIE,  Choke  damp  ;  Acide  CAEBOJfiQtrE,  Fr.  j 
KoHLEN  SAUEE,  Ger.  A  compound  formed 
by  the  chemical  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 

Mist.  Van  Helmont  recognised  carbonic 
acid  as  a  peculiar  gas.  Dr  Black,  in  1757, 
proved  that  it  was  a  constituent  of  limestone, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  fixed  air ;  he  also 
showed  that  the  causticity  of  alkalies  depended 
on  its  absence,  Bergmann  first  described  it 
as  an  acid,  applying  to  it  the  term  aerial  acid. 
Lavoisier,  in  1776,  established  its  true  nature, 
and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  Faraday, 
in  1823,  by  pressure  at  an  extremely  low  tem- 
perature, reduced  carbonic  acid  to  a  liquid, 
and  a  few  years  later  Thiloria  and  Brunei 
obtained  it  in  the  solid  form. 

Nat.  Mist.  Carbonic  acid  is  a  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere,  its  presence  being  essential 
to  the  existence  of  vegetable  life  on  the  globe. 
It  issues  from  the  earth  in  many  situations,  as 
the  Grotto  del  Cane  in  Italy,  the  Valley  of 
Poison  in  Java,  and  near  the  Lake  of  Laach  in 
Germany.     It  gives  to  many  mineral  springs 


their  sparkling  brilliancy,  and  is  held  in  solu- 
tion by  all  natural  waters.  Combined  with 
the  bases,  lime  and  magnesia  especially,  it 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  chief  product  of  combustion, 
and  one  of  the  products  of  fermentation.  It 
is  always  being  exhaled  by  animals  in  the 
process  of  respiration,  and  in  smaller  quan- 
tities by  plants  at  night  or  in  the  shade.  It 
forms  the  terrible  "  choke-damp  "  or  "  after- 
damp" of  the  coal  mines.  It  is  the  gas  dis- 
engaged during  the  effervescence  of  soda  water 
and  other  aerated  drinks,  and  the  cause  of  the 
freshness  of  newly-drawn  beer. 

Prep.  Hydrochloric  acid,  1  part,  diluted 
with  water,  4  or  5  parts,  is  poured  upon  frag- 
ments of  white  marble,  previously  placed  in  a 
suitable  generating  apparatus.' 

Carbonic  acid  is  rapidly  evolved,  and  may 
be  collected,  with  some  loss,  over  water  in  the 
pneumatic  trough.  If  required  dry,  the  gas 
must  be  passed  over  fragments  of  fused  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  placed  in  a  large  tube,  or 
through  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  collected  by  displacement  or 
over  mercury. 

From  oil  of  vitriol,  1  part  j  water,  6  parts ; 
and  chalk  or  whiting,  IJ  part;  mixed  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  applying  agitation. 

Frop.  Under  ordinary  conditions  carbonic 
acid  is  a  colourless,  non-inflammable,  irrespir- 
able  gas,  possessing  a  slightly  pungent  odour, 
and  an  acidulous  taste.  Water  absorbs  Its 
own  volume  of  this  gas,  and  by  pressure  may 
be  made  to  take  up  enormous  quantities,  form- 
ing carbonated  or  aerated  water.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  1-520 ;  hence  it  may  be  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another  like  water.  By  a  pressure 
of  thirty  atmospheres  at  32°  Fahr.  it  is  lique- 
fied, the  pressure  required  decreasing  as  the 
temperature  gets  lower.  At  — 94°  Fahr.  it 
solidifies  into  a  vitreous  transparent  mass. 

Carbonic  acid,  even  when  greatly  diluted 
with  air,  cannot  be  inhaled  without  insensi- 
bility following.  An  atmospliere  containing 
more  than  its  natural  quantity  of  gas  (1  part 
in  2500  parts  by  measure)  acts  upon  the 
system  as  a  narcotic  poison ;  hence  the  danger 
of  over-crowded  rooms.  It  is  a  non-supporter 
of  combustion,  at  once  extinguishing  a  lighted 
candle,  gas-jet,  or  even  a  piece  of  burning 
phosphorus,  when  these  are  placed  in  a  jar  of 
the  gas. 

Tests.  It  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper, 
extinguishes  the  flame  of  a  burning  taper,  and 
forms  a  white  precipitate  in  aqueous  solutions 
of  lime  and  baryta,  which  is  soluble  in  acetic 
acid.  By  the  last  test  a  very  small  quantity 
of  this  gas  may  be  easily  detected  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  rooms,  &c.  A  lighted  candle  is 
generally  used  to  test  an  atmosphere  suspected 
to  contain  carbonic  acid  :  but  it  is  found  that 

1  L  large  flask,  provided  with  a  bent  glass  tube  for 
conveying  the  gas,  and  a  tube-funnel  for  introducing  the 
acid,  IS  the  most  convenient  form  of  apparatus,  k  tubu- 
lated retort  may  be  used,  but  the  generating  tiask  or 
bottle  is  to  be  preferred. 
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air  that  will  snpport  combustion  will  contain 
sufficient  of  this  gas  to  cause  insensibility. 

Ant.,  Sfc.  The  patient  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  into  the  open  air,  and  placed 
on  his  back  with  the  head  slightly  raised.  Cold 
water  should  be  dashed  over  the  body,  hot 
water  or  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the 
feet,  and  ammonia  (carefnlly)  to  the  nostrils. 
Brandy-and-water  and  other  stimulants  may 
be  administered.  Continued  friction  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  also  very  useful.  If  the 
patient  has  ceased  to  breathe  artificial  respira- 
tion should  be  attempted.  This  may  be  done 
by  gently  pressing  down  the  ribs,  and  forcing 
up  the  diaphragm,  and  then  suddenly  with- 
drawing the  pressure.  The  inhalation  of  air, 
mixed  with  very  little  chlorine  gas,  has  also 
been  recommended.  Wells,  cellars,  or  other 
underground  apartments,  containing;  carbonic 
acid  in  poisonous  quantities,  may  be  freed  from 
this  gas  by  pumping  it  out  in  the  same  way 
as  water,  observing  to  allow  the  suction  hose 
to  fully  reach  the  floor  or  bottom  of  the  place. 
Fresh  slaked  lime  or  milk  of  lime,  copiously 
thrown  in,  will  have  a  like  effect,  by  absorb- 
ing the  gas.  Free  ventilation,  whenever  it 
can  be  established,  is,  however,  not  only  the 
cheapest,  but  the  most  efficient  remedy.  See 
Asphyxia. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE.    CO.    Syn.  Protoxide 

OP  CABBON,  CaBBON  MONOXIDE,  Ga'sEOCS 
OXIDE  OF  CARBON  J  OxY'Dm  OABBON'lOtrit, 
L.  A  gaseous  compound  of  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen, containing  less  oxygen  than  is  contained 
in  carbonic  acid. 

Prep.  1.  From  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  over 
fragments  of  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a 
tube  of  porcelain  or  iron. 

2.  From  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  gently 
heated  with  6  or  6  times  its  weight  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort. 

3.  From  ferroeyanido  of  potassium  in  fine 
powder,  and  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  heated  together  in  a 
glass  retort. 

Obs.  All  the  processes  except  the  last  give 
n  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  pass  the  gas  through 
a  caustic  alkaline  solution  or  milk  of  lime  to 
deprive  it  of  carbonic  acid.  It  may  then  be 
passed  over  dried  chloride  of  calcium,  to  de- 
prive it  of  moisture.  It  may  be  collected  either 
over  mercury  or  water,  as  the  latter  absorbs 
very  little  of  this  gas. 

Prop.  Carbonic  oxide  is  colourless,  inodor- 
ous, neutral,  inflammable,  and  irrespirable.  It 
is  extremely  poisonous,  IJ  mixed  with  air  being 
sufficient  to  cause  dangerous  drowsiness.  The 
deaths  produced  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal 
in  close  rooms  are  now  attributed  to  this  gas. 
The  antidotes,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  for  joisoning 
from  inhaling  carbonic  ucid. 

CAK'BUNCLE.  A  larger  sized  and  dan- 
perons  form  of  boil,  attended  by  extensive 
sloughing.  The  treatment  consists  in  lancing, 
poulticing,  and   the  adoption   of  a  generous 


diet,  with  wine  and  stimulants.  The  safer 
plan,  however,  is  to  seek  the  advice  of  a 
medical  man. 

CAE'BUEETTED  HyDEOGEN.  See  Hy- 
drogen. 

CAED'AMOM.  8yn.  Cabd'amum;  Cabda- 
mo'mcm,  B.  p.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the 
Elettaria  Cardamomnm  forms  the  officinal 
cardamom.  It  is  worm,  pungent,  carminative, 
and  stomachic,  and  is  largely  nsed  as  a  condi- 
ment in  the  East,  and  in  Europe  as  an  adju- 
vant in  other  medicines.  Several  kinds  of 
cardamoms  used  medicinally  and  as  spices  are 
produced  by  the  genus  Amomum,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Zingiberacece,  the  Qinger 
family. 

CABD'BOABI).  Cardboard,  or  sized  paste- 
board, is  made  of  two  to  fifteen  sheets  of  sized 
pHper,  pressed  and  stained.  There  are  varieties 
of  cardboard  known  as  Bristol-board,  Iiondon- 
board,  the  former  being  largely  used  for 
water-colour  driwings,  mounting-board,  orna- 
mental board,  &c. 

CAE'UINATIVES.  Medicines  that  allay 
flatulency  and  spasmodic  pains.  Among  the 
principal  carminatives  are  aniseed,  caraway 

SEED,  cardamoms,  CASSIA,  CINNAMON,  aiN- 
OEB,     PEPPEEHINT,     and     the    PEPPERS.       To 

these  may  be  added  ardent  spirits,  and 
most  of  the  aromatic  essences  and  tinc- 
tures. See  Mixtures,  Patent  Medicines, 
&c. 

CAE'MINE.  Sj/n.  Carmine  bed,  Vsai!- 
TABLB  SCARLET;  Carmi'num,  L.  A  beautiful 
red  pigment  prepared  from  the  cochineal 
insect. 

Prep,  The  preparation  of  carmine  is  little 
understood,  but  success  in  its  manufacture 
depends  less  on  any  mystery  connected  with 
the  process  thnn  on  the  employment  of  the 
purest  water  and  the  best  materials,  and  the 
exercise  of  moderate  care,  dexterity,  and  pa- 
tience. The  following  forms  will  produce  car- 
mine of  the  richest  hues  down  to  ordinary  and 
common,  according  to  the  skill  possessed  by 
the  manipulator. 

1.  (Madame  Cenette't  process.)  Cochineal 
(in  powder),  2  lbs.,  is  boiled  in  pure  river 
water,  15  galls.,  for  2  hours,  when  refined  Siilt- 
petre  (bruised),  3  oz.,  is  added  to  the  decoc- 
tion, and  the  whole  boiled  for  3  or  4  minutes 
longer ;  salt  of  sorrel,  4  oz.,  is  next  added,  and 
the  boiling  again  renewed  for  10  or  1 2  minutes; 
the  heat  is  now  removed,  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  settle  for  about  4  hours,  after  which 
time  it  is  decanted  with  a  syphon  into  shallow 
plate-like  vessels,  and  set  aside  for  three  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  film  of  mould 
which  has  formed  on  the  surface  is  dexterously 
and  carefully  removed,  without  breaking  it  or 
disturbing  the  liquid  beneath  it.  The  remain- 
ing fluid  is  next  very  carefully  removed  with  a 
syphon,  and  the  adhering  moisture,  as  far  as 
possible,  drained  off,  or  sucked  up  with  a 
pipette.     The  residuum,  which  is  the  carmine. 
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is  dried  in  the  shade,  and  possesses  extraor- 
dinary lustre  and  beauty. 

2.  (Alxon  or  Langlois'  process.)  Powdered 
cochineal,  1  lb.,  is  boiled  in  river  water,  4  galls., 
for  10  minutes,  when  carbonate  of  soda,  f  oz., 
dissolved  in  water,  1  pint,  is  added,  and  the 
whole  again  boiled  for  \  honr  longer ;  when 
the  decoction  is  cold,  alum  (in  fine  powder), 
f  oz.,  is  thrown  in,  and  the  liquid  agitated 
rapidly  until  it  is  entirely  dissolved ;  alter  20 
minutes'  repose  it  is  decanted  into  another 
vessel,  and  clarified  by  heating  it  with  the 
whites  of  2  eggs ;  the  perfectly  clear  liquid  is 
then  allowed  to  repose  for  40  minutes  or 
longer,  when  it  is  decanted,  and  the  carmine 
which  it  has  deposited  is  collected,  drained  on 
a  filter,  and  dried  on  shallow  plates  covered 
with  silver  paper.  The  product  by  either  of 
the  above  processes  varies  from  9J  to  lOg 
on  the  weight  of  the  cochineal  employed  in 
them. 

3.  {China  or  Spirit  process.)  Cochineal,  1 
lb.,  is  boiled  for  15  minutes,  in  water,  3  galls., 
powdered  alum,  1  dr.,  is  next  added,  and  the 
whole  again  boiled  for  5  or  6  minutes ;  when 
the  liquid  has  become  cold,  the  clear  portion 
is  decanted,  and  again  heated,  the  solution  of 
tin  (spirits  of  tin)  cautiously  dropped  in  until 
all  the  carmine  is  precipitated ;  it  is  collected, 
drained,  and  dried,  as  before.     Prod.  1-^  oz. 

3.  {French  process.)  From  cochineal  (in 
powder),  1  lb.,  boiled  for  15  minutes,  in  water, 
3  galls. ;  cream  of  tartar  (in  powder),  1  oz.,  is 
then  added,  the  boiling  further  continued  for 
10  minutes,  and  powdered  alum  IJ  oz.,  thrown 
in  J  after  another  2  minutes'  boil  the  heat  is 
withdrawn,  and  in  5  or  6  minutes  more  the 
clear  portion  ia  decanted  into  porcelain  vessels, 
which  are  set  aside  until  the  carmine  falls 
down. 

4.  {German  process.)  Powdered  cochineal, 
1  lb.,  water,  4  galls.;  boil  15  minutes,  add 
powdered  alum,  1  oz. ;  boil  3  minutes  longer, 
remove  the  heat,  allow  the  liquor  to  settle  for 
5  minutes,  pour  off  the  clear  portion  into  por- 
celain or  earthenware  vessels,  and  set  them 
aside  for  3  or  4  days.  The  carmine  is  found 
deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
must  be  now  carefully  drained  and  dried,  as 
before.  The  decanted  liquor  yields  more  ear- 
mine  by  standing  in  fresh  vessels.  Product. 
About  1 J  oz. ;  besides  \  oz.,  or  more,  of  an 
inferior  quality  obtained  as  a  second  deposit. 

5.  {English process.)  Prom  cochineal,  1  lb., 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  \  oz.,  boiled  in  water, 
7  galls.,  for  15  minutes;  the  vessel  is  then 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  powdered  alum, 
1  oz.,  added ;  the  liquor  is  then  well  agitated 
and  allowed  to  settle  for  about  15  minutes 
longer ;  the  clear  liquid  is  next  decanted  into 
a  clean  copper,  and  isinglass,  4  oz.,  dissolved 
in  water,  1  pint  (and  strained),  added ;  as  soon 
as  a  coagulum  forms  upon  the  surface,  the  heat 
is  removed,  and  the  liquid  is  strongly  agitated 
with  a  bone  or  silver  spatula,  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  repose  for  20  or  30  minutes.    The 


deposited  carmine  must  be  drained  and  dried, 
as  before. 

Ohs.  The  best  black  cochineal  is  generally 
used  for  the  preparation  of  carmine.  For 
ordinary  qualities  spirits  of  tin  (bichloride)  is 
added  to  the  decoction  as  a  precipitant,  and 
the  liquid  being  put  into  suitable  vessels 
(wash-hand  basins  answer  very  well),  a  deposit 
of  carmine  slowly  takes  place.  Neither  expo- 
sure to  solar  light  nor  artificial  heat  is  advisable 
during  the  drying,  but  the  latter  must  never- 
theless be  effected  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Hence  the  finer  shades  of  carmine  can  only  be 
successfully  made  during  certain  states  of 
weather ;  as  in  very  hot  weather  the  liquid 
rapidly  sours  or  ferments,  and  the  deposit  ia 
more  or  less  dissolved;  whilst  in  dull,  damp 
weather  it  is  difiicult  to  dry  the  precipitate 
sufficiently,  which  is  then  apt  tobecomemouldy, 
and  to  lose  colour.  The  researches  of  Pelletier 
and  Caventou  tend  to  show  that  the  solution 
of  tin  used  as  a  precipitant  should  be  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidation  or  chlorination,  to  pro- 
duce the  richest  shades  of  carmine.  That  first 
deposited  is,  in  all  cases,  the  most  beautiful, 
and  the  quality  gradually  deteriorates  as  the 
process  proceeds.  6  or  7  dr.  only  of  carmine 
of  the  very  finest  quality  can  hence  be  ob- 
tained from  1  lb.  of  cochineul. 

Prop.,  S^c.  Pure  carmine  is  a  very  light, 
lustrous,  scarlet  powder,  entirely  soluble  in 
ammonia,  a  test  by  which  its  purity  is  readily 
determined.  Mr  Warren  De  la  Eue  says  the 
pure  colouring  principle  of  cochineal  is  car- 
minic  acid.  By  digesting  ammonia  on  carmine 
until  all  the  colour  is  taken  up,  filtering  and 
adding  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  till  the  whole 
is  precipitated ;  and  lastly,  carefully  washing 
the  precipitate  with  spirit  of  wine,  at  proof, 
and  drying  in  the  shade,  carmine  of  the  richest 
and  most  lustrous  hue  may  be  obtained  even 
from  samples  of  inferior  quality. 

Vses,  4'c.  As  a  pigment  in  velvet  and  mi- 
niature painting,  and  for  tinting  artificial 
flowers,  and  as  rouge  for  the  complexion.  The 
powdered  cochineal  (carmine  grounds),  from 
which  the  coloured  liquor  (liquid  rouge,  car- 
mine liquor)  has  been  decanted,  is  used  by 
the  paper  stainers,  and  both  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  carminated  lake. 

Carmine,  Blue.    See  Indigo. 

Carmine,  Li'qnid.  Syn.  Fluid  cabmike. 
Liquid  eouge,  Cabmine  ikk.  Prep.  1.  A 
solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  water,  or  spirits 
of  hartshorn.     Very  rich  and  beautiful, 

2.  The  residual  liquor  of  the  process  of 
making  carmine.  Inferior.  The  first  is  used 
in  velvet  and  miniature  painting,  and  for 
tinting  artificial  flowers ;  the  second  for  com- 
mon purposes,  as  a  stain  or  wash 

Carmine,  Purple.    See  Mueezidb. 

CARMIN'IC  ACID.  CmHuOj.  Prep.  (W. 
De  la  Rue.)  The  powdered  insect,  after  treat- 
ment with  ether  to  remove  the  fat,  is  digested 
in  water.  The  decoction  of  cochineal  is  pre- 
cipitated by  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
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lead,  and  the  impnro  cnnuiimte  of  lead  thus 
formed,  after  being  washed  with  water,  is  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  whole  process 
is  repeated  with  the  decanted  solation  so  ob- 
tained ;  the  second  solution  is  then  evaporated 
to  dryness  (ia  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid),  dia- 
Kulved  in  absolute  alcohol,  digested  on  some 
WMshed  crude  carminate  of  lead  (to  separate  a 
little  phosphoric  acid),  and,  lastly,  mixed  with 
ether  (to  precipitate  some  nitrogenised  matter); 
the  residuum  obtuned  by  careful  evaporation 
(in  vacuo)  is  pure  carminic  acid. 

Prop.,  ^a,  A  purple-brown  mass,  yielding 
a  rich-red  powder ;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water 
iind  alcohol;  slightly  loluble  in  ether;  and 
without  decomposition  in  oil  of  vitriol ;  it  is 
feebly  acid;  its  salts  are  termed  carminates, 
only  two  or  three  of  which  have  been  examined. 
According  to  Mr  De  la  Rue,  this  acid  con- 
stitutea  the  pure  colouring  matter  of  cochi- 
neal. 

CAENAUBA  BOOT.  The  root  of  the  oory- 
pha  cerifera,  a  wax-bearing  palm,  growing  on 
the  shores  of  the  Rio  Francisco,  in  Brazil. 
Dr  C.  Symes  (see  'Pharmaceutical  Journal,' 
8rd  series,  V,  661)  says: — Two  bales  of  this 
root  have  been  imported  into  Liverpool,  with 
the  following  remarks  in  Portuguese : — "  This 
root  is  recognised  by  the  professor  as  an  ex 
cellent  purifying  agent,  and  has  been  success- 
fully applied  in  the  cure  of  various  diseases 
arising  from  impurity  of  the  blood.  We  are 
indeed  astonished  that  it  is  not  more  widely 
Imown,  as  its  therapeutic  qualities,  which  are 
worthy  of  full  credence,  rival  those  of  sarsa- 
parilla.  The  carnauba  root  liliewise  has  a 
diuretic  power,  and  possesses  unusual  efficacy, 
in  the  cure  of  acute  and  chronic  blennorrhceas. 
It  is,  furthermore,  very  cooling,  and  displays 
a  vigorous  action  in  purifying  the  blood." 
Mr  Cleaver,  who  submitted  the  root  to  analysis, 
found  it  to  contain  very  minute  quantities  of 
an  allcaloid,  an  acrid  resinous  body,  a  red 
colouring  matter,  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  and 
a  small  portion  of  volatile  oil. 

CASOBA.  The  leaves  of  a  tree  belonging 
to  the  family  Bignoniacem,  employed  in  Brazil 
as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  alterative  tonic. 
Dr  Alt  states  that  he  has  used  them  exten- 
sively, and  with  much  succes;,  in  old-standing 
cases  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  and  after  a  course 
of  mercurial  treatment.  They  are  usually 
administered  either  in  the  form  of  powder 
or  decoction. 

CABOT'INE.  CisHj^O.  A  crystalline,  copper- 
red  substance,  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Daucus  carota  (saliva)  or  garden  carrot.  It 
is  tasteless  ;  odourless ;  nentral ;  fusible ;  in- 
tlammiible ;  insoluble  in  ether  and  water ; 
sli^'litly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  very  soluble 
in  the  mixed  and  volatile  oils. 

CAR'FETS.  Consideration  of  cleanliness 
and  economy  demand  a  few  words  on  carpets 
and  hearth-rugs.  We  are  assured  by  an  ex- 
perienced person   that  before  proceeding  to 


sweep  a  carpet,  a  few  handfuls  of  waste  tea- 
leaves  should  be  sprinkled  over  it  (say  some 
five  or  six  minutes  before),  A  stiff  hair  broom 
or  hair  brush  only  should  be  employed  nnless 
the  carpet  be  very  dirty,  when  a  whisk  or 
carpet-broom  may  be  used  first,  followed  by 
another  m»de  of  hair,  to  take  off  the  loose 
dust.  The  frequent  use  of  a  stiff  "  carpet- 
broom  "  (those  made  of  cane  or  birch  are  here 
alluded  to)  soon  wears  off  the  beanty  of  the 
best  carpet.  An  ordinary  clothes-brush,  or  a 
clean  one,  resembling  the  dirt  brush  used  for 
shoes,  is  best  adapted  for  superior  carpets. 
When  carpets  are  very  dirty  they  sbonid  be 
cleaned  by  shaking  and  beating.  "  If  you 
must  have  a  carpet,  take  it  up  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  instead  of  once.  A  dirty  carpet 
literally  infects  the  room :  if  you  consider  the 
enormous  quantity  of  organic  matter  from 
the  feet  of  people  coming  in,  which  must 
saturate  it  this  is  by  no  means  surprising." 
(Miss  Nightingale.)  In  laying  down  carpets 
it  is  very  advisable,  at  first,  to  cover  the 
floor  beneath  them  with  large  sheets  of  thick 
paper,  so  as  to  prevent  dust  from  rising 
between  the  boards.  Old  drugget,  sacking, 
matting,  or  any  similar  substance,  will  effect 
the  same  purpose,  and  will,  moreover,  ma- 
terially increase  the  durability  of  the  carpet, 
by  preserving  it  from  the  contact  of  the  hard 
floor. 

Britssels  Cabfets  may  be  cleaned  with 
ox-gall  (1  pint  to  a  pailful  of  water),  and  a 
scrubbing-brush,  and  floor-cloth;  afterwards 
rinsing  them  in  fresh  water  applied  in  the 
same  way.  They  should  be  previously  per- 
fectly freed  from  dust  by  beating,  and  should 
be  nailed  down  before  commencing  the  above 
operations.  Great  cure  should  be  taken  to 
rub  them  as  dry  as  possible  with  a  clean  dry 
floor-cloth.  A  small  portion  only  should  be 
done  at  a  time,  and  a  dry  windy  day  selected 
for  the  purpose.  A  carpet  treated  in  this 
manner  will  be  greatly  refreshed  in  colour, 
particularly  the  greens. 

KiDDKBMiNSTBB  Cabpets  will  scarely  bear 
the  above  treatment  without  becoming  so  soft 
as  to  get  speedily  dirty  again.  This  may  in 
some  measure  be  prevented  by  brnshing  them 
over  with  a  hot  weak  solution  of  size  in  water, 
to  which  a  little  alum  has  been  added.  Curd 
soap,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  may  be  used 
instead  of  ox-gall,  but  it  is  more  likely  to 
injure  the  colours  if  produced  by  false  dyes. 
When  there  are  spots  of  grease  on  the  car- 
peting they  may  be  covered  with  curd  soap, 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  rubbed  with  a 
brush  until  the  stains  are  removed,  when  they 
must  be  cleaned  with  warm  water  as  before. 
The  addition  of  a  little  gall  to  the  soap  renders 
it  more  efficacious.  Some  persons  employ  a 
mixture  of  soap,  fuller's  earth,  and  turpentine, 
for  the  same  purpose.  Benzol  rapidly  removes 
the  grease  stains,  and  may  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  preparations  of  soap. 

CAE'EAQEEN,     Syn.  T'siSH  uoss ;  Chon'- 
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DEWS,  L.  Tho  Chondnis  crispvLS  oi.  botanists, 
a  well-known  alga  or  seaweed.  It  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  a  peculiar  jelly,  called 
carrageen'in  or  pect'in.  This  may  be  puri- 
fied by  agitation  with  dilute  alcohol  and  fil- 
tration. The  jelly  forms  an  agreeable  article 
of  diet.  It  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  for 
thickening  colours  in  calico  printing.  In 
medicine,  carrageen  is  used  in  the  form  of  a 
jelly  and  decoction  as  a  demulcent,  and  is 
often  prescribed  in  pulmonary  complaints. 
See  Fixature,  Alg^,  Paste,  Steup. 

CAK'KOT.  8yn.  Cabo'ta,  L.  The  seed  is 
carminative  and  diuretic;  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  root  is  anthelmintic.  Scraped  raw 
carrot  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  stimulant 
application  to  sore  nipples ;  the  boiled  root  as 
a  poultice  to  sores  and  tumours.  As  an  article 
of  food,  unless  young  and  well  dressed,  carrots 
are  rather  indigestible.  Carrots  can  be  kept 
for  many  months  if  the  tops  are  cut  out,  and 
they  are  then  placed  in  damp  sand. 

Analysis  of  Carrots. 

Water 87-30 

Albumenoids        ....  066 
Cellular    tissue,   gum,   and    non- 
nitrogenous  substance       .         .  2'56 
Sugar ......  554 

Fibre 320 

Mineral  matters    .        .                 .  '74 


100-00 


CAE'THAMIH.       C„HiiiO,.      Syn.     Puee 

EODGE,  Saf'fLOWEB  OAEMINE,  SaFPLOWEB 
LAKE.  The  red  colouring  matter  of  Cartha- 
mus  tinctorius  or  safflower,  formerly  much 
used  as  a  dye,  particularly  in  the  form  of  pink 
saucers  for  dyeing  stockings. 

Frep.  1.  Safilower,  exhausted  by  washing 
it  with  water  (or  with  water  acidulated  with 
acetic  acid),  is  dried,  coarsely  pulverised,  and 
the  powder  digested  in  a  weak  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium ;  pieces  of  clean  white  cotton 
or  calico  are  then  immersed  in  the  solution, 
and  acetic  acid  gradually  added  in  slight 
excess;  the  cotton  is  next  washed,  dried,  and 
digested  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  dilute  solution 
of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  agitation  em- 
ployed until  the  whole  of  the  colour  is  again 
dissolved;  the  new  solution  is  filtered  and 
slightly  super-saturated  with  citric  acid  (or 
acetic  acid) ;  the  carthamin,  which  falls  down 
in  rich  carmine-red  flocks,  is  lastly  washed 
with  cold  distilled  water,  and  dried. 

2.  Washed  safilower  (dried  and  powdered), 
any  quantity ;  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate 
of  sodium  (containing  15§  of  carbonate,  q.  s. 
to  form  a  thick  paste ;  after  some  hours  press 
out  the  red  liquor,  nearly  neutralise  it  with 
acetic  acid,  put  in  cotton  as  before,  and  add 
acetic  acid  in  slight  excess;  the  next  day  i-e- 
move  the  cotton  and  wash  it  in  water  holding 
in  solution  5§  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  until  the 
colour  Is  dissolved  out,  after  which  precipitate 
with  citric  acid,  as  before. 


Prop.,  S(e.  An  amorphous,  brilliant,  green- 
ish powder ;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  forming  a  gorgeous  purple  solution, 
and  in  weak  alkaline  lyes  giving  an  equally 
beautiful  red  one. 

CAK'THAMUS.  Syn.  Saf'flowbe.  In  So- 
tany,  a  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  most 
important  species  of  which  is  Carthamus  tinc- 
torius, the  saflBower.  The  florets  of  this  yield 
a  beautiful  pink  dye  (see  above),  and  are  some- 
times used  to  adulterate  hay  saffron.  The 
"  cake  saffron "  of  the  shops  consists  entirely 
of  safflower  and  mucilage.  The  fruits,  com- 
monly called  "  seeds,"  yield  by  expression  the 
useful  oil  known  in  India  as  Koosnra  oil. 

CAEUM  (PTYCHOTIS)  AJOWAN.  Ind.  Ph. 
Syn.  Ajwain  or  Omum  plant.  Sabitat. 
Tropical  Africa  ?  Much  cultivated  in  India. 
— Officinal  part.  The  fruit  {Fructns  Ptychotis, 
Ajwain  fruit).  Occurs  in  the  form  of  minute 
umbelliferous  fruits,  which,  examined  with  a 
lens,  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  prominent 
tubercles,  extremely  aromatic,  evolving,  when 
rubbed,  a  strong  odour  resembling  that  of 
common  thyme.  Taste  somewhat  bitter,  and 
very  pungent.  Its  virtues  reside  in  a  volatile 
oil. — Properties.  Valuable  stimulant,  earmiua- 
tive,  and  anti<f&svao6ic.  — Therapeutic  uses. 
In  flatulence,  flatulent  colic,  atonic  dyspepsia, 
and  diarrhoea,  it  is  a  remedy  of  much  value. 

Oil  op  Ajwaik,  or  OMtTM  (Oleum  Ptycho- 
tis). The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the 
fruit.  Recently  prepared,  colourless,  but  soon 
acquires  a  yellowish  tinge.  It  has  the  odour 
of  the  fruit,  and  an  acrid  burning  taste.  Sp. 
gr.  about  0-88. — Dose,  1  to  3  drops  on  sugar 
or  in  emulsion. 

Ajw  ATS, or  OuT!MWATEu{Aqua  Ptychotis). 
Take  of  ajwain  fruit,  bruised,  20  oz. ;  water, 
2  galls.  Distil  a  gallon. — Dose,  1  to  2  fluid 
ounces.  A  valuable  carminative ;  also  useful 
in  disguising  the  taste  of  disagreeable  drugs, 
especially  castor  oil,  and  obviating  their  ten- 
dency to  cause  nausea  and  griping. 

CAKTOPH'YLLIIT.  CioHijO.  Syn.  Clove 
camphoe.  Clove  eesin.  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, isomeric  with  ordinary  camphor,  which 
deposits  from  oil  of  cloves  in  needles. 

CAETOPH'YLLUS.    See  Clove. 

CASCAEIL'IA.  Syn.  Cabcaeill^  coetex 
(B.  P.),  L.  The.  bark  of  Croton  eleutheria  or 
the  seaside  balsam,  a  tree  growing  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  Jamaica.  It  is  an  aromatic  bitter, 
stomachic,  and  tonic. — Dose,  10  gr.  to  30  gr., 
iu  the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  or  tincture; 
in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  dyspepsia,  low  fevers, 
intermittents,  &c. 

CASCAEIL'IiXlfE.  Syn.  Cascaeil'lina. 
Prep.  (Duval.)  Cascarilla  is  exhausted  with 
cold  water  by  percolation,  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  filtered  liquid, 
after  agitation  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtra- 
tion, is  gently  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
powder  is  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
crystallised  by  very  slow  or  by  spontaneous 
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evaporation.  It  tias  a  bitter  taste  and  avid 
reaction  ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  unaffected 
by  the  ferric  salts  and  tincture  of  galls. — 
Doie.  1  to  3  gr.;  in  dyspepsia,  &c. 

CASE-HASD'Eirurs.  %».  Steel  sttb'- 
r Aoi NO.  The  operation  of  giving  a  surface  of 
•tool  tn  iron  goods.  Tools,  fire-irons,  fenders, 
keys,  &c.,  are  usually  case-hardened. 

Proceu.  1.  The  goods  (finished  in  every 
respect  but  polishing)  are  put  into  an  iron 
box,  and  covered  with  animal  or  vegetable 
charcoal,  and  "  cemented  "  at  a  red  heat  for 
a  period  varying  with  the  size  and  description 
of  the  articles  operated  on :  these,  when  taken 
nut,  are  hardened  by  plunging  into  water,  or 
oil,  if  they  axe  of  a  delicate  natare. 

2.  (Moxon.)  Cow's  horn  or  hoof  is  baked  or 
thoroughly  dried  and  pulverised;  to  tliis  is 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  bay  salt,  and  the 
whole  Is  made  into  a  paste  with  stale  chamber- 
lye,  or  white  wine  vinegar ;  the  iron  is  covered 
with  this  mixture,  and  bedded  in  it,  in  loam, 
or  inclosed  in  an  iron  box.  In  this  form  it  is 
laid  on  the  hearth  of  the  forge  to  dry  and 
harden,  then  it  is  put  into  the  fire,  and  blown 
till  the  lump  has  a  blood-red  heat  (no  higher). 
It  is  hardened  as  before. 

3.  Coat  the  goods  with  a  paste  made  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash 
and  loam ;  then  expose  them  to  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  when  it  has  fallen  to  a  dull  red, 
plunge  the  whole  into  cold  water. 

4.  The  goods,  previously  polished  and 
finished,  are  heated  to  a  bright-rod,  and 
rubbed  or  sprinkled  over  with  prussiate  of 
]iotash.  As  soon  as  the  prusstiate  appears  to 
be  decomposed  and  dissipated  the  articles  are 
plunged  into  cold  water. 

Oba.  The  process  of  case-hardening  has 
been  well  conducted  when  the  surface  of  the 
metal  proves  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  a  file. 
The  last  two  plans  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  common  method.  By  the  topical 
application  of  pru>siate  of  potash  (ferrocyanide 
of  potassium)  any  part  of  a  piece  of  iron  may 
be  case-hardened  without  interfering  with  the 
rest. 

Case  -  hardening  Powders.  Syn.  Case- 
nABDENiNO  COMPOSITIONS.  1.  Prussiate  of 
potash,  dried  and  powdered. 

2.  E>russiateofpotash,3parts; sal-ammoniac, 

1  part ;  mix. 

3.  Sal-ammoniac   and   bone-dust,   of   each 

2  parts ;  prussiate  of  potash,  1  part.  (See 
above.) 

CA'SEIN.  Syn.  Ca'beum,  CI'sein,  Laot- 
albu'men,  Axbumejt  of  milk.  The  nitro- 
trenous  iirinciple  of  milk.  Cheese  made  from 
skiuimed  milk  and  well  pressed  s  nearly  pure 
casein.     (Liibig.) 

Prep.  1.  The  curd  obtained  by  addinpr 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  milk  is  well  washed 
and  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  to  let  the  oil 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  when  this  is  properly 
bkimmed  olf,  the  casein  is  precipitated  by  an 


acid.  The  process  is  repeated  a  second  time, 
and  the  coegnlum  digested  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  dried.  With  all  these  precautions 
the  casein  still  contains  some  saline  matter 
which  cannot  be  removed. 

2.  Milk  is  coagulated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  curd  then  well  washed  with  dilute 
acid,  and  finally  with  pure  water.  The  curd 
so  prepared  is  dissolved  by  digestion  at  1 10° 
Fahr.,  with  a  large  quantity  of  water;  the 
solution,  after  filtration,  is  coagulated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  coagulum  is  washed 
with  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  finally 
dried. 

Prop.,  l(c.  Coagulated  casein  is  readily 
dissolved  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbon- 
ates. The  most  remarkable  property  of  casein 
is  its  coagulation  by  certain  animal  membranes, 
as  in  the  process  of  cheese-miUiing  with  rennet. 
See  Lactabin. 

CASES.  The  care  and  management  of  casks 
is  an  important  affair  in  a  large  csliiblishment. 
It  is  found  that  they  last  longest  when  stored 
either  in  a  dry  situution,  or  in  one  uniformly 
very  moist.  Continual  variations  from  the 
one  to  the  other  speedily  rot  them.  As  soon 
as  casks  are  emptied  they  should  be  bunged 
down  quite  air-tight,  with  as  much  care  ns  if 
they  were  full,  by  which  means  they  will  be 
preserved  both  sweet  and  sound.  Should  any 
of  the  hoops  become  loose  they  should  be  im- 
mediately driven  up  tight,  which  will  at  once 
prevent  the  liability  of  their  being  lost  or  mis- 
placed, as  well  as  the  casks  fouling  or  becom- 
ing musty  from  the  admission  of  air.  For  this 
purpose  those  out  of  use  should  be  occasion- 
ally hauled  over  and  examined. 

Numerous  plans  are  adopted  for  oleanino 
and  PTJBIFTINO  CASKS,  among  which  are  the 
following: — 

1.  Wash  them  well  out  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

2.  Wash  theiji  first  with  a  little  chloride  of 
lime  and  warm  water,  and  then  with  water 
soured  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

8.  Match  them  with  sulphur,  or  with  sul- 
phur mixed  with  a  little  saltpetre. 

4.  Unhead  them  and  whitewash  them  with 
fresh  milk  of  lime,  made  pretty  strong.  This 
plan  is  commonly  followed  for  brewers' 
vats. 

5.  Remove  the  heads,  and  char  the  insides 
of  the  staves  by  the  aid  of  a  fire  of  shavings 
kindled  within  them. 

6.  A  simpler,  safer,  and  more  effectual 
method  of  charring  them  than  the  last  is  to 
wash  the  dry  casks  out  with  strong  oil  of 
vitriol  (sp.  gr.  1-854).  This  not  only  purifies 
the  surfaces  of  the  staves,  but  penetrates  into 
all  the  cracks,  some  of  which  might  escape  the 
action  of  the  fire. 

7.  Steam  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  in- 
sides of  casks  with  great  advantage.  High- 
pressure  steam  is  driven  in  at  the  bung-hole, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  cask  is  violently 
agitated  (a  heavy  chain    having  been   pre- 
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vionsly  put  into  it),  until  all  the  dirt  and  bad 
smell  is  removed. 

8.  A  lye  of  pearlash  or  soda,  mixed  with 
milk  of  lime,  as  well  as  strong  hot  brine,  and 
other  similar  liquors,  have  been  adopted  by 
some  persons,  and  are  highly  spoken  of. 

9.  The  coopers  boil  the  staves  for  gin  casks 
in  a  strong  lye  of  alum  before  placing  them 
together,  to  prevent  their  colouring  the  spirit, 
but  washing  with  oil  of  vitriol  is  a  better  plan. 

10.  Some  persons  fill  musty  casks  with 
water  and  add  3  or  4  lbs.  of  coarsely  pow- 
dered fresh  burnt  charcoal,  and  agitate  well 
for  a  few  days. 

U.  Wash  with  bisulphite  of  lime. 

Ohs.  In  all  the  above  processes  the  great- 
eat  care  must  be  taken  to  scald  or  soak  and 
well  riuse  out  the  casks  after  the  treatment  de- 
scribed. See  Bbbwinq  Uiensils,  Spoeokton, 
Matohis,  &c. 

CAS'SAEEEP.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
sweet  cassava,  concentrated  by  heat  and  fla- 
voured with  aromatics.  It  is  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  condiment.     (See  below.) 

CAS'SAVA.  A  poisonous  shrub  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  many  parts  of  South 
America  for  the  sake  of  the  starchy  matter 
contained  in  its  roots.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Euphorbiacese,  and  is  known  to 
botanists  under  the  names  Manihot  utilisaima 
(Pohl),  Janipha  manihot  (Humboldt),  and 
Jatropha  manihot  (Linn.),  the  former  being 
that  now  generally  adopted.  The  name  "  bit- 
ter cassava"  is  commonly  given  to  it  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  Manihot  aipi  (Pohl), 
which,  from  having  no  poisonous  properties,  is 
named  the  "sweet  cassava."  The  roots  of 
both  species  yield  the  starch,  but  those  of  the 
poisonous  plant  are  the  richer. 

The  roots,  after  being  well  washed  and 
scraped,  are  rasped  or  grated,  and  the  pulp 
thus  formed  is  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  to 
expel  the  poisonous  juice  which  it  contains. 
The  compressed  pulp  is  next  thoroughly  dried 
over  the  fire,  being  constantly  stirred  the 
whole  time,  by  which  any  remaining  portion 
of  the  noxious  juice  is  either  volatilised  or 
decomposed.  It  now  forms  CASSATA  MEAt. 
When  it  is  further  prepared  by  grinding,  it 
forms  MNE  CASSAVA  MEAL  or  CASSAVA  FIOUB. 
When  the  compressed  pulp  is  baked  on  a  hot 
plate,  it  forms  CASSAVA  beead  or  cassava 
CAKES,  the  flavour  of  which  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Scotch  oat-cakes.     See  Tapioca. 

CAS'SIA.  In  lotany,  a  genus  of  tlie  na- 
tural order  Leguminosse,  including  several 
important  medicinal  plants.  The  "purging 
cassia,'"  Cassia  fistula  (Linn.),  produces  pods 
containing  a  soft,  blackish  pulp.  (See  below, 
also  Senha.) 

Cassia  Pulp.  Syn.  Cassia  pb^ipaea'ta. 
Cassis;  pulpa  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  The  cassia 
(pods  or  fruit),  broken  lengthwise,  are  mace- 
rated in  sufficient  distilled  water  to  cover 
them  for  six  hours,  constantly  stirring;  and 


the  purified  pulp  strained  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
confection  in  a  water  bath. — Dose.  As  a  mild 
laxative,  1  to  2  dr.  j  as  a  purgative,  J  oz.  to 
li  oz. 

CAS'SOlETTES  (Scented).  See  Pastilles 
and  Peeeumebt. 

CAS'TOE.  Syn.  Casto"eeum,  L.  (B.  P.) 
"The  follicles  of  the  prepuce  of  the  Castor 
fiber  or  beaver,  filled  with  a  peculiar  secre- 
tion." (Ph.  L.)  "A  peculiar  secretion' from 
the  preputial  follicles."  (Ph.  E.  and  D.)  It 
is  often  sophisticated ;  a  fraud  readily  detected 
by  the  "  absence  of  the  membranous  partition 
in  the  interior  of  the  bags,  as  well  as  by  tlie 
altered  smell  and  taste."  (Ure.)  Bussian 
castor,  which  is  very  rare,  may  be  distin- 
guished by  a  tincture  of  l-16th  part  in  alco- 
hol, being  of  the  colour  of  deep  sherry,  while 
that  with  American  castor  is  of  the  colour  of 
London  porter.  (Pereira.) — Dose,  1  to  2 
dr.  or  more,  in  powder  or  made  into  pills ;  in 
nervous  and  spasmodic  afiections,  especially  in 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  other  like  diseases  of 
females. 

CASTOR  CAKE.  The  crushed  and  closely- 
pressed  seeds  of  the  Ricinus  communis,  after 
the  expression  of  the  oil,  are  said  to  be  some- 
times employed  as  a  cattle  food,  and  have  the 
following  composition : — 

Moisture               ....  9-95 

Organic  matter             .         .         .  81'07 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  nmgnesia  .  4*49 

Alkaline  salts       ....  1"80 

Sand' 2-69 


100-00 

This  cake,  even  when  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  linseed  cake,  &c.,  is  intensely 
poisonous.  A  pupil  of  the  Editor  states,  how- 
ever, that  in  India  castor  cake,  after  exposure 
to  the  sun,  is  commonly  and  safely  used  as  a, 
food  for  cattle. 

CAS'TOE  on.    See  Oils. 

CAS'TORIN.  Syn.  Casiobin'a,  Castoebum 
OAMEHOE.  When  castor  is  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  boiled  in  about  6  times  its  weight 
of  alcohol,  crystalline  substance  {castorin)  is 
deposited  by  the  filtered  tincture  in  Cooling. 
By  re-solution  in  alcohol  it  may  be  obtained 
under  the  form  of  colourless,  prismatic,  aeicular 
crystals. 

Obs.  Genuine  Bussian  castor,  although  the 
most  expensive,  must  be  employed  in  the 
above  process,  as  scarcely  any  castorin  can  be 
obtained  from  the  American  variety. 

Prop.,  S^c.  Castorin  has  the  odour  of  castor, 
and  a  coppery  taste ;  it  is  inflammable,  and  is 
soluble  both  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol. 

CASTS,  In  preparing  casts  and  moulds 
with  gelatin,  wax,  fusible  metal,  and  similar 
substances,  it  is  important  to  use  them  at  the 
lowest  temperature  compatible  with  fluidity; 
as  when  only  a  few  degrees  hotter  the  water 
which  adheres  to  the  things  from  which  the 
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cast*  are  taken  is  converted  into  vapour,  and 
produces  babbles.  Fusible  metiil  may  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  in  a  teacup  until  just  ready  to 
set  at  the  edges,  and  then  poured  into  the 
moolds.  In  this  way  beautiful  casts  from 
moulds  of  wood,  or  of  other  similar  substances, 
may  be  procured.  When  taklni;  impressions 
from  gems,  seals,  &c,,  the  fused  alloy  should 
be  placed  on  paper  or  pasteboard,  and  stin-ed 
about  till  it  becomes  pasty,  from  incipient 
cooling,  lit  which  moment  the  gem,  die,  or  seal 
should  be  suddenly  stamped  on  it,  and  a  verj' 
sharp  impression  will  then  be  obtained. 

CATAIEP'SY.  Si/n.  Teanoe  ;  Catalep'bib, 
Catalbp'sia,  L.  a  disease  in  which  the 
organs  of  sense  and  motion  cease  to  exercise 
their  functions,  and  the  heart  and  lungs  feebly 
perforin  their  offices,  and  in  a  scarcely  percep- 
tible manner.  The  paroxysm  generally  comes 
on  without  previous  warning,  and  its  duration 
varici  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  days,  and 
if  medical  reports  are  to  be  credited,  sometimes 
tor  a  much  longer  period.  Dr  Cullen  seriously 
affirms  that  this  disease  is  always  counter- 
feited. 

Treat,  Aniraoniacal  stimulants  applied  to 
the  nostrils,  and  spirituous  liquors  injected 
into  the  stomach,  with  genei-al  friction  of  the 
body,  and  free  access  to  pure  air  are  the  best 
remedies.  Electricity  and  galvanism  should 
also  be  had  recourse  to  when  the  necessary 
apparatus  is  at  hand. 

CAT'APLASMS.     See  Pocltices. 

CAT'ARACT.  An  opaque  condition  of  the 
lens  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  common  cause  of 
blindness.  It  can  only  be  cured  by  a  surgical 
operation. 

CATARRH'.  Sgn.  Cataheu'its,  L.  The 
"  cold  in  the  head,"  or  "  cold  on  the  chest," 
of  domestic  medicine.  Influenza  is  a  severer 
form  of  this  complaint,  and  has  been  called 
epidemic  catarrh. 

The  common  symptoms  of  catarrh  are  a 
copious  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  a 
hoarseness,  and  generally  a  cough,  more  or 
less  severe.  The  exciting  causes  are  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  exposure  to  cur- 
rents of  cold  air  wliile  tlie  body  is  heated; 
hence  the  frequency  of  colds  in  hot  and 
changeable  weather. 

Treat.  A  light  diet  should  be  adopted,  and 
animal  food  and  fermented  and  spirituous 
liquors  should  be  particularly  avoided.  Some 
mild  aperient  should  he  administered ;  and 
when  the  symptoms  are  severe,  or  fever  or 
headache  is  present,  small  diaphoretic  doses  of 
antimonials,  accompanied  by  copious  draughts 
of  diluents,  as  barley  water,  weak  tea,  or 
gruel  should  be  taken.  This  treatment,  ex- 
cept in  very  bad  cases,  will  generally  effect  a 
cure. 

In  noBSES  catarrh  is  caused  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  draughts,  and  faulty 
ventilation.  Let  the  animal  have  plenty  of 
cool  fresh  air,  the  body  being  kept  warm  by 
means  of  horse-cloths  and  bandages.    If  neces- 


sary, give  a  mild  physic-ball,  or  a  clyster; 
keep  it  on  a  soft,  laxative  diet,  and  give  it  an 
ounce  of  nitre  daily.  Should  there  be  sore 
throat  or  troublesome  conghapply  a  mild  blister 
of  cantharides  or  mustard. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  serviceable 
mixture: — Mendererus  spirit,  1^  oz. ;  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  2  drachms;  syrup  of  sngar,  i  oz.; 
camphor  mixture,  enough  to  make  a  6-oz. 
mixture.  An  adult  may  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  every  3  or  4 
hours.  Shonld  the  cold  in  the  head  be  severe 
and  accompanied  with  cough,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  inhale  the  vapour  of  pure 
washed  ether  by  drawing  it  alternately  into 
the  nostrils  from  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
holding  about  an  ounce,  and  clutching  it  in 
the  warm  hand  until  about  a  fourth  of  the 
ounce  has  been  volatilised.  This  repeated 
two,  three,  or  four  times  in  18  hours  is  said  to 
effect  a  cure  within  that  time.  Persons  liable 
to  colds  are  advised  to  use  the  cold  bath. 

Dr  FerrUr'e  Semedi/for  a  Cold  in  the  Sead. 
— Hvdrochlorate  of  morphia,  2  gr.  j  pow- 
dered gum  Arabic,  2  drachms;  subnitrate  of 
bismuth,  6  drachms.  Mix.  Let  a  very  small 
quantity  be  sniffed  up  the  nose  every  five 
minutes  for  20  or  30  minutes. 

Another  remedy :  Carbolic  acid,  10  drops ; 
tincture  iodine ;  chloroform,  of  each  7i  grams. 
Place  a  few  drops  in  a  test-tube,  and  heat 
cautiously  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  when  it 
boils  remove,  and  inhale  by  the  nose.  Repeat 
after  a  few  minutes.  Two  inhalations  arc 
said  til  be  sufficient  to  cure  a  cold  in  the  head. 
('  Year-book  of  Pharmacy.') 

CAT'ECHIir.  Syn.  Catechu'io  acid,  Re- 
BiN'ons  tan'nik.  When  cubical  gambir  or 
catechu,  in  powder,  is  treated  with  cold  water, 
a  portion  remains  undissolved.  This  is  cate- 
chin.  By  repeated  solutions  in  alcohol  it  may 
be  obtained  under  the  form  of  white,  silky, 
acieular  crystals. 

Prop.,  S[c.  Catechin  strikes  a  green  colour 
with  the  salts  of  iron,  but  does  not  precipitate 
gelatin.  When  dissolved  in  caustic  potassa, 
and  the  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  japonic  acid  is  formed. 
If,  instead  of  caustic  potassa,  carbonate  of 
potassa  is  employed,  it  is  converted  into  rntic 
acid. 

CAT'ECHU.  Syn.  CAs"nEW,  Cutoh,  Gam'- 
BIE;  CAT'ECHU  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  Tee'ea  Ja- 
pon'ica,  L.  ;  Cachoit,  Fr.  "  The  extract  from 
the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu,  or  from  the  leaf 
of  Uncaria  Oambir."  (Pale  catechit.  Cate- 
chu Pallidum,  B.  P.)  Also  of  the  "  kernels  of 
areca  catechu;  probably,  too,  from  other 
plants."  (Ph.  £.)  The  term  is  now  applied 
to  several  extracts  similar  in  appearance  and 
properties  to  that  of  Acacia  Catechu. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  catechu  known 
in  commerce,  of  which  the  principal  are — 

Catechu,  Bombay.  Firm,  brittle,  dark 
brown,  of  a  uniform  texture,  and  a  glossy. 
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semi-resinous,  and  uneven  fracture.  Sp.  gr. 
1'39.     Eichness  in  tannin,  52J. 

Catechu,  Ben&ai.  Rusty  brown  colour 
externally ;  porous,  and  more  friable  than  the 
preceding.  Sp.  gr.  1'28.  ^Richness  in  tannin, 
49-5J. 

Catechtt,  Malabab.  Resembles  the  last  in 
appearance,  but  is  more  brittle  and  gritty. 
Sp.  gr.  1"40.     Richness  in  tannin,  45"5g. 

Of  the  above  varieties  the  first  is  the  one 
generally  employed  in  medicine,  and  which 
commonly  passes  by  the  name  of  catechu.  The 
second  popularly  passes  under  the  name  of 
terra  Japonica  (Japan  earth),  from  the  old 
belief  that  it  was  of  mineral  origin. 

Catbchit,  Pale,  is  prepared  at  Singapore 
and  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  generally 
occurs  in  cubical  reddish-brown  pieces,  porous, 
bitter,  and  astringent  in  taste.  Entirely 
soluble  in  boiling  water;  the  solution,  when 
cold,  is  not  rendered  blue  by  iodine.  Of  100 
parts,  only  60  are  dissolved  by  cold  water,  and 
the  solution  is  bright.  Thirty  parts  of  isin- 
glass precipitate  the  whole  of  the  astringent 
matter.— resi.  Sp.  gr.  1-39.  "The  pale 
catechu  being  already  in  the  Edin.,  the  B.  P. 
1864  retained  it  with  the  black ;  but  the  black 
is  the  one  adopted  by  all  other  pharmacopoeias, 
and  is  preferred  in  the  arts  and  manufactures ; 
it  is  well  known  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  pale  in  astringency,  and  is  always  to 
be  had  of  good  quality;  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  it  has  been 
rejected  from  the  'British  Pharmacopoeia.'" 
(Squire.) 

Estim.  It  is  often  of  importance  to  the 
tanner  and  dyer  to  determine  the  richness  of 
this  article  in  tannic  acid  or  tannin.  The 
following  are  two  simple  methods : — 

1.  Exhaust  a  weighed  sample  (in  powder) 
with  ether,  and  evaporate  by  the  heat  of  a  hot- 
water  bath.  The  product,  which  is  the  tannin, 
must  then  be  accurately  weighed. 

2.  Dissolve  the  sample  (in  powder)  in  hot 
water,  let  it  cool  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
filter,  and  add  a  solution  of  gelatin  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  falls.  The  precipitate,  after  being 
washed  and  dried  at  a  steam  heat,  contains 
40^  of  tannin. 

Uses,  S(c.  Catechu  is  extensively  employed 
in  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally,  as 
an  astringent.  It  is  used  to  flavour  British 
brandy,  and  by  the  tanners  as  a  substitute  for 
oak  bark.  With  it  the  dyer  produces,  inex- 
pensively, many  of  his  most  pleasing  browns. 
Alum  mordants  are  mostly  employed  in  dyeing 
with  catechu.  "  The  salts  of  copper  with  sal- 
ammoniac  cause  it  to  give  a  beonze  coLOtrE, 
which  is  very  fast;  the  protochloride  of  tin, 
a  BBOWNISH  YELioWj  the  perchloride  of  tin, 
with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  copper,  a  deep- 
bbonze  hue  ;  acetate  of  alumina,  alone,  a 
EEDDISH  BEOWN,  and  with  nitrate  of  copper, 
a  EEDDISH-OLIVE  GBET ;  nitrate  of  iron,  a 
DAEK-BEOWN  QEEY.  For  dyeing  a  golden 
coEEEE-BEOWir,  it    has    entirely    superseded 


madder ;  1  lb.  of  it  being  equivalent  to  6  lbs. 
of  this  root."  (Ure.)— Dose,  10  gr.  to  30  gr. 
in  solution,  in  water,  or  made  into  a  bolus,  or 
sucked  as  a  lozenge. 

CAT'GUT.  The  prepared  and  twisted  in- 
testines of  animals.  Prep.  The  guts,  taken 
whilst  warm  from  the  animal,  are  thoroughly 
cleaned,  freed  from  adherent  fat,  and  well 
rinsed  in  pure  water.  They  are  next  soaked 
for  about  2  days  in  water,  after  which  they 
are  laid  on  a  table  and  scraped  with  a  copper- 
plate, having  a  semicircular  notch,  beginning 
the  operation  at  the  smaller  end.  In  this  way 
the  mucous  and  peritoneal  membranes  are 
removed.  The  guts  are  then  put  into  fresh 
water,  and  soaked  until  the  next  day,  when 
they  are  again  scraped,  the  larger  ends  cut 
off,  and  after  well  washing,  again  steeped  for 
a  night  in  fresh  water,  and  then  for  2  or  3 
hours  in  a  weak  lye  of  pearlash  or  potash  (2 
oz.  to  the  gall.)  They  are  lastly  washed  in 
clean  water,  and  passed  through  a  polished 
hole  in  a  piece  of  brass  to  smooth  and  equalise 
their  surface;  after  which  they  are  twisted, 
and  sorted,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  For  many  purposes 
the  prepared  gut  is  dyed  or  sulphured,  and 
rubbed  with  olive  oil.  It  improves  by  age. 
Red  or  black  ink,  or  any  of  the  simple  dyes  or 
stains,  are  used  to  colour  it. 

Uses,  Sfc.  Catgut  is  employed  in  several  of 
the  arts.  The  strings  of  harps,  violins,  &c., 
are  formed  of  this  material.  Whipcord  is 
made  from  catgut,  which  is  sewed  together 
while  soft  with  the  filandre  or  scrapings,  after 
which  it  is  put  into  a  frame  and  twisted. 
Bowstrings  for  hatmakers  are  made  out  of  the 
largest  intestines,  4  to  12  of  which  are  twisted 
together,  until  the  cord  is  extended  to  IS  to 
25  feet  in  length.  It  is  then  rubbed  perfectly 
smooth  and  free  from  knots,  half  dried,  sul- 
phured twice,  again  stretched  and  sulphured, 
and  lastly  dried  in  a  state  of  tension.  Clock- 
makers'  cords  are  made  of  the  smallest  intes- 
tines in  a  similar  manner. 

The  best  fine  catgut  is  made  at  Venice  or 
Rome,  from  the  intestines  of  thin,  sinewy 
sheep.  That  made  in  England  is  formed  from 
the  fat  sheep  HUed  for  the  shamble,  and  is, 
hence,  inferior.  Coarse  catgut,  for  turning 
lathes,  &c.,  is  made  from  the  intestines  of 
horses,  cut  into  4  or  5  strips,  by  forcing  a  ball 
furnished  with  projecting  knives  placed  cross- 
wise along  them.  These  strips  are  next 
twisted,  dried,  and  rubbed  smooth  with  fish 
skin.  Gutta  percha  and  vulcanised  India 
rubber  are  now  applied  to  many  of  the  pur- 
poses formerly  exclusively  occupied  by  cat- 
gut. 

CATHAR'TICS.    See  Puegatites. 

CATHAR'TIN.  The  purgative  principle  of 
senna,  first  noticed  by  Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle. . 
A  strong  aqueous  infusion  of  senna  leaves  is 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  out 
of  contact  with  the  air ;  this  fluid  extract  is 
then  digested  in  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit,  and 
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the  tiiK'ture,  after  filtration,  is  evaporitted  to 
dryness  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Prop.,  i(o.  A  reddish-coloured,  uncrys- 
tullisable  mugs;  having  a  peculiar  odour  and 
a  bitter,  uhuscous  taste ;  freely  soluble  in  both 
water  and  alcohol,  and  strongly  cathartic. 
Two  or  three  grs.  cause  nausea,  griping,  and 
purging.  It  bus  been  proposed  t^  employ  it, 
combined  with  aromatics,  as  a  cathartic. 

CATH'ETEBS.  Small  tubes  introduced  into 
the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  its 
contents.  They  may  be  regarded  as  hollow 
bougies. 

Prep.  1.  A  piece  of  smooth  catgut,  or  steel 
wire,  bent  to  the  proper  shape,  is  coated  with 
melted  wax.  When  cold  it  is  dipped  repeat- 
edly into  an  ethereal  solution  of  india  rubber, 
until  a  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained,  after 
which  it  is  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
boiled  in  water  to  melt  out  the  wax,  and  to 
allow  the  catgut  to  be  withdrawn.  A  solution 
of  india  rubber  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  now 
generally  employed  instead  of  an  ethereal 
solution. 

2.  From  slips  of  india  rubber,  as  directed 
under  BouaiES. 

3.  A  smooth  tissue  of  silk  is  woven  over  a 
bent  wire,  and  then  coated  with  a  surface  of 
india  rubber,  or  elastic  varnish,  and  finished 
off  as  before.     See  BouoiES. 

CAUDLE.  Gruel  enriched  by  various 
additions. 

Prep.  i.  Thick  oatmeal  gruel  mixed  with 
about  one  half  its  weight  of  good  mild  ale 
(made  hot),  and  as  much  sugar,  and  mace,  nut- 
mei;,  or  ginger,  as  will  make  it  agreeable. 

2,  To  the  last  add  an  egg,  well  beaten. 

8.  Sugar,  3  or  4  lumps ;  hot  water,  a  table- 
spoout'ul;  dissolve;  add  1  egg;  beat  well 
together ;  further  add  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
little  nutmeg  or  ginger ;  mix  well,  and  stir  the 
mixture  into  good  gruel  (hot),  }  pint. 

Uses,  ifo.  A  nourishing  and  restorative 
mixture  during  convalescence,  much  used 
among  certain  classes  after  accouchement. 
It  is  an  excellent  domestic  remedy  for  colds, 
&c.,  uuuccompanicd  with  fever;  for  which 
purpose  it  should  be  taken  on  retiring  to  rest 
at  night,  preceded  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil 
during  the  day. 

CAULU'IiO'W'SS.  Like  the  cabbage,  the 
cauliSower  forms  a  very  nutritious  article  of 
diet;  rich  in  albumeuoids  and  phosphates. 
The  ash,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
analysis,  contains  a  large  amount  of  mineral 
matter :  — 

Ath  of  Cauliflower. 
Potash  ....     34-39 

Soda 14-79 

sia      .         .         .         .       2-38 


Lime    .... 

.      2-96 

Phosphoric  acid    . 

.    25-84 

Sulphuric  acid 

.    11-16 

Silica    .... 

.      1-92 

Phosphate  of  iron 

.      3-67 

Chloride  of  sodium 

.      2-78 

CAUS'TIC.  Si/n.  Caus'ticum,  Esohaeot'i- 
CTTM,  L.  A  sulistance  that  corrodes  or  destroys 
the  texture  of  organised  bodies.  This  action 
is  popularly  termed  "  burning." 

The  principal  caustics  are  nitrate  of  silver, 
caustic  potassa,  a  mixture  of  caustic  potassa 
and  quick-lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  verdigris,  tincture  of  sesquichlo- 
ride  of  iron,  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride  of 
antimony,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  carbolic 
acid. 

Use.  Caustics  are  employed  to  remove  ex- 
crescences, morbid  growths,  granulations,  &c., 
as  corns,  warts,  and  proud  flesh ;  and  to  open 
issues,  abscesses,  &c.  The  first,  second,' and 
fourth  are  applied  by  gently  rubbing  them  on 
the  part  previously  moistened  with  water ; 
the  third  is  commonly  made  into  a  paste,  with 
rectified  spirit  or  glycerin,  before  application ; 
red  oxide  of  mercury  and  verdigris  (in  the 
form  of  powder)  are  often  sprinkled  over  foul 
and  indolent  ulcers ;  whilst  the  acids  and  other 
liquid  caustics  are  applied  with  a  feather, 
camel-hair  pencil,  or  glass  rod.  The  same 
applies  to  the  liquid  preparations  below.  In 
all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  confine  the 
application  to  the  afi'ected  part. 

Caustic,  Ammoui'acal.  See  Oinimenib,  and 
Caustic,  Gondbei's. 

Canstic,  Antimo"nial.  Syn.  Causiicum  an- 
TIMONIA'le,  L.     Chloride  of  antimony. 

Canstic,  Arsen'ical.  St/n.  Causticttu  ab- 
senica'le,  C.  absenio'btim:,  C.  a.  compob'i- 
iva,  h.    Prep.  1.  See  Cadstic,  Plukket's. 

2.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Calomel,  2i  oz.;  red  sul- 
phide of  mercury,  1  dr. ;  arsenious  acid,  1  dr. 
to  2  dr. 

3.  (Van  Mons.)  Arsenious  acid,  6  dr.; 
dragon's  blood,  2  dr.;  animal  cliarcoal,  1^ 
dr. ;  cinnabar,  3  oz. 

4.  (Katier.)  Arsenious  acid,  1  part ;  kino,  8 
parts ;  cinnabar,  16  parts.  The  ingredients  of 
the  lust  three  must  be  separately  reduced  to 
fine  powdtr,  and  then  carefully  mixed.  They 
are  favourite  applications  on  the  Continent,  in 
cases  of  cancer,  cancerous  sores,  obstinate 
lepra,  &c.  They  are  either  dusted  over  the 
part,  or  are  made  into  a  paste  with  mucilage 
or  the  saliva,  and  applied  like  an  ointment  on 
a  piece  of  rag  or  lint;  due  caution  being 
observed,  and  the  effects  watched.  The  last  is 
much  used  iii  the  French  hospitals. 

Caustic,  Canqnoin's.    See  ZiNO  Caustic. 

Caustic,  Canthar'ides.  Syn.  Caubticuu 
canthae'idis,  L.  Prep.  1.  Powdered  can- 
tharides  made  into  a  paste  with  concentrated 
acetic  acid. 

2.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Tannin,  1  oz.;  cantharides 
(powdered),  2  oz. ;  strong  acetic  acid,  8  oz. ; 
digest  a  week,  and  strain.     Blisters. 

Canstic,  Common.  See  Potassa  (Hzdbate 
of),  and  Caustic  of  Potassa  with  Liue. 

Canstic,  Duville's.  Prep.  1.  Alues,  5  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  10  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol,  6  oz. ;  mix. 

2.  Aloes  (in  powder),  2J  oz. ;  rum,  i  pint; 
mix,  and  the  next  day  add,  oil  of  vitriol,  1  oz. 
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A  favourite  caustic  in  veterinary  practice; 
especially  in  foot-rot. 

Canstic,  Filho's.'  Frep.  Prom  caustic  po- 
tassa,  2  parts  j  quick-lime  (in  powder),  1  part ; 
melt  together  in  a  ladle,  mix  well,  and  pour  it 
into  small  leaden  tubes,  the  size  of  a  large 
swan.quill.  When  cold,  coat  each  piece  with 
melted  beeswax,  to  exclude  lihe  air.  Used  as 
a  strong  caustic  in  veterinary  practice.  It  is 
applied  like  nitrate  of  silver. 

Caustic,  Golden.  Syn.  Caustic  oe  chloeide 
OP  GOLD;  Caubticttm  attb'ettm,  C.  aue"ii 
chlok'idi,  L.  Frep.  I.  (Recamier.)  Ter- 
chloride  of  gold,  6  gr.  j  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  1  oz. ;  dissolve. 

2.  (Legrand.)  As  the  last,  but  using  nitric 
acid.  Both  are  recommended  as  caustics  in 
syphilitic,  scrofulous,  and  scorbutic  ulcers, 
cancerous  growths,  &c. ;  applied  by  means  of 
a  dossil  of  Unt. 

Caustic,  Gondret's.     Syn.    Gondebt's  am- 

MONI'AOAIi  CAUSTIC;  POMMADE  DE  GONDEBT, 

Fr. ;  Causticum  ammoniaoa'le,  L.  Prep.  1. 
See  Ointment,  AuMONiACAii. 

2.  (Original  formula.)  Almond  oil,  2  dr. ; 
suet,  4  dr. ;  lard,  6  dr. ;  melt  together  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  cool  a  little,  add  solution 
of  ammonia,  12  dr.;  and  agitate  until  cold. 
A  powerful  rubefacient  and  counter-irritant ; 
used  to  produce  an  immediate  revulsion.  If 
covered  with  a  compress,  it  raises  a  blister  in 
4  or  5  minutes. 

Caustic,  I'odine.  Byn.  Causticum  iodin'ii, 
L.  Prep.  (Lugol.)  Iodine  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, of  each  1  part ;  water  2  parts ;  dis- 
solve. Used  in  similar  cases  to  iodine  paint, 
and  to  scrofulous  growths  and  ulcers. 

Caustic,  ln"nar.  Syn.  La'pis  infeena'lib, 
L.  Prep,  1.  Nitrate  of  silver  fused  and 
formed  into  sticks  by  pouring  it  into  moulds. 

2.  (E.  R.  Squibb.)  Nitrate  of  silver  fused 
with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  iron,  and 
formed  into  sticks  or  points.  The  chloride  of 
iron  gives  toughness  to  the  caustic. 

Caustic,  Mercu"rial.    Syn.  Caustic  oe  wi- 

TEATE  OF  MBECUET ;   CaUSIICDM  AC'iDI  HT- 

deae"gtei  nitea'tis,  C.  h.  deuteoniteatis, 
L.  From  mercury,  1  part ;  commercial  nitric 
acid,  2  parts ;  dissolve. 

2.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Mercury,  1  part ;  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1'5),  2  parts, 

3.  (P.  C.)  As  No.  1,  but  evaporating  the 
solution  to  Jths  its  weight.  These  liquids  are 
applied  with  a  pencil  or  lint,  in  scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  ulcers  and  eruptions,  and  in  lupus, 
psoriasis,  lepra,  and  other  obstinate  skin  dis- 
eases ;  but  their  use  requires  great  care. 

4.  (With  arsenic. — Cutan.  Hosp.)  Mercury, 
\  oz. ;  nitric  acid,  \  oz.  j  arsenious  acid,  \  dr. ; 
as  before. 

Caustic,  Hi'tric.  Syn.  Solid'ieied  niteic 
acid  ;  Causticum  ki'teicum,  L.  Prep.  (Dr 
Rivallie.)  Concentrated  nitric  acid  is  gra- 
dually dropped  on  a  piece  of  lint,  placed  in  a 
saucer  or  glass ;  as  soon  as  the  lint  is  gela- 
tinised, it  is  pressed  into  a  suitable  shape  with 


a  glass  rod,  and  applied  to  the  part;  it  must 
be  removed  in  15  minutes.  In  cancerous 
tumours,  fungoid  growths,  &c. 

Caustic,  0"piated.  Syn.  Causticum  oka'- 
TUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Common  caustic  (potassa 
with  lime),  4  dr. ;  powdered  opium,  1  dr. ;  soft 
soap,  q.  s.  to  make  a  paste.  Applied  to  fun- 
gous ulcers. 

Caustic,  Plunket's.  Upright  crowfoot  and 
lesser  spear-wort,  of  each  1  oz. ;  sulphur,  5 
scrup.;  white  arsenic  (in  very  fine  powder), 
1  dr. ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  form  it  into 
balls,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  In  cancer ;  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  balls  is  reduced  to  pow- 
der, which  is  mixed  up  with  yelk  of  eggs,  and 
applied  on  a  piece  of  bladder. 

Caustic  of  Potassa  with  Lime.  Syn.  Vienna 
PASTE.  Rub  together  equal  parts  of  hydrate 
of  potash  and  quick-lime,  and  keep  the  powder 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Caustic,  Foten'tial.    Fused  caustic  potassa. 

Caustic,  Kecamier's.  See  Caustic,  Golden. 

Caustic,  SnlpWrlc.  Syn.  Causticum  sul- 
phu"bicum,  C.  ao'idi  sulphu''eici,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a  paste  with  oil 
of  vitriol. 

2.  Safiron,  lint,  or  unsized  paper,  soaked  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  triturated  to  a  plastic  mass. 

Caustic,  Zinc.  Syn.  Caustic  oe  chloeide 
OE  zinc,  Dr  Canquoin's  cancee  caustic; 
Causticum  zinc'i,  C.  z.  chloeid'i,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Dr  Canquoin.) — a.  From  chloride  of  zinc, 
1  dr. ;  flour,  2  dr. ;  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with 
water,  q.  s. 

i.  From  chloride  of  zinc,  1  dr. ;  flour,  3  dr.  j 
water,  q.  s.  j  as  the  last. 

c.  From  chloride  of  zinc,  1  dr.  j  flour,  4  dr. ; 
water,  q.  s. ;  as  before. 

d.  From  chloride  of  zinc,  2  dr. ;  chloride  of 
antimony,  1  dr. ;  flour,  S  dr. ;  as  before. 

Powdered  opium  may  be  mixed  with  either 
of  the  preceding  to  mitigate  the  pain. 

2.  (Alex.  Ure.)  As  above,  bnt  substituting 
plaster  of  Paris  for  the  flour  there  ordered. 

Uses,  See.  As  a  caustic  in  cancer,  lupus, 
skin-marks  (nrevi),  &c.  It  is  formed  into 
small  cakes  or  wafers  not  exceeding  1  or  2 
lines  in  thickness,  one  of  which  is  applied  to 
the  part,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  from  6  to 
12  hours,  when  it  is  removed,  and  the  part 
covered  with  a  poultice.  It  produces  an  eschar, 
often  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
The  chlorides  must  be  in  the  form  of  powder, 
and  well  mixed  with  the  flour  previously  to 
adding  the  water.  The  last  (No.  1,  d)  is 
recommended  in  nodulated  cancerous  tumours. 

CATJS'TICS  (Ve'terinary).  In  veterinary 
practice,  any  of  the  substances  enumerated  in 
the  forgoing  list  may  be  employed ;  but  nitric 
acid,  sulphuric  scid,  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of 
zinc,  and' nitrate  of  silver,  are  those  most  com- 
monly used.    See  Veteeinabt  Medicines. 

CAVIARE.  Syn.  Cat'iab,  Cav'iale.  The 
salted  roe  of  several  species  of  sturgeon.  It 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  Russians,  as  well  as 
by  some  other  nations   of   northern  Europe, 
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and  is  occaKionall;  eaten  aa  a  delicacy  in  this 
country.      It  is,  however,  very  oily,  indiges- 
tibli>,  and  unwholesome. 
CAYENNE'.    Sue  Cafsiccu,  Pbffebs. 

CEDAa-WOOD  (Oil  of)-    See  Oas. 

Cedar- Wood  (Tincture  of).    See  Tinctubeb. 

CE'ORAT.     See  Liqiteubs. 

CE'DBENE  and  CE'DfiOLA.  The  oil  of  cedar- 
wood,  by  careful  distillation,  is  separable  into 
two  8ub»tanccs^a  solid  crystalline  compound 
(cedrola),  and  a  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon 
(cedrene).  The  first  may  he  converted  into  the 
otiier  by  distillation  with  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride. 

CELLUIiASES.  In  hotany,  a  name  given  to 
cryptogams,  or  flowerless  plants,  upon  the 
supposition  that  they  consist  entirely  of  cells. 

CEL'LULOSE.     See  LiaNlK. 

CEMENT'.  St/n.  Cement'um,  L.  Any  sub- 
stance which,  when  applied  to  the  surfaces  of 
other  bodies,  causes  them  to  adhere  together 
when  placed  iu  contact.  Those  referred  to 
below  arc  amongst  the  most  useful  prepara- 
tions of  this  class.  The  term  cement  is  also 
applied  by  builders  and  architects  to  several 
species  of  mortars  and  like  compositions  em- 
ployed either  to  unite  stones  and  bricks  into 
masses,  or  as  a  protective  covering  against 
the  weather  or  water,  or  to  make  statues, 
cornices,  and  similar  ornamental  articles. 

In  general  the  thinner  the  stratum  of  in- 
terposed cement,  the  stronger  is  the  junction 
of  the  surfaces  operated  on.  This  caution  is 
necessary,  as  in  their  anxiety  to  unite  broken 
articles  persons  generally  defeat  theraielves  by 
spreading  the  cement  too  thickly  on  the  edges 
of  the  fracture ;  whereas  the  least  possible 
quantity  ahould  be  used,  so  as  to  b]'ing  the 
edges  as  close  as  possible  together. 

Cement,  Arabaster.  1.  From  plaster  of  Paris 
(in  fine  powder),  made  into  a  cream  with  water, 
and  at  once  applied. 

2.  Yellow  resin,  2  parts ;  melt  and  stir  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  1  part. 

3.  Yellow  resin,  beeswax,  and  plaster  of 
Paris,  equal  parts. 

4.  Kesin,  8  parts ;  wax,  1  part ;  melt  and 
'stir  in  plaster  of  Paris,  4  parts,  or  q.  n. 

6.  Sulphur  or  shell-lac,  melted  with  sufficient 
plaster  of  Paris  or  colouring  matter  to  give  the 
desired  sh:ide.  Used  to  join  or  mend  pieces 
In  alabaster,  white  marble,  Derbyshire  spar, 
porpliyry,  and  other  like  substances;  and  to 
fill  up  cracks,  supply  chips  out  of  corners,  &c. 
The  lust  four  are  applied  hot,  the  surfaces  to 
bo  united  having  been  previously  warmed.  See 
Cembnt,  Watebolass. 

Cement,  Architect'nial.  1.  From  paper  (re- 
duced to  a  amooth  paste  by  boiling  it  in  water), 
sifted  whiting,  and  good  size,  equAl  parts, 
boiled  to  a  proper  consistence. 

2.  Paper  paste,  size,  and  plaster  of  Paris, 
equal  parts ;  as  before. 

04*.  This  is  a  species  of  papier-mach^.  It 
is  used  to  make  architectural  ornaments,  busts, 
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statues,  columns,  &c.    It  is  very  light,  and 

receives  a  good  polish,  but  will  not  stand  the 

weather  unless  it  is  well  varnished  or  painted. 

Cement,  Arme'nian.  Syn.  Diau ond  ceueitt, 

PehSIAN    C,      TuEKISH    C,      jEWELtEBs'     0. 

The  jewellers  of  Turkey,  who  are  mostly 
Armenians,  have  a  singular  method  of  orna- 
menting watch-cases,  &c.,  with  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones,  by  simply  gluing  or 
cementing  them  on.  The  stone  is  set  in  silver 
or  gold,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  metal  made 
fiat,  or  to  correspond  with  the  part  to  which 
it  is  to  be  fixed  j  it  is  then  gently  warmeil, 
and  the  glue  is  applied,  which  is  so  very 
strong  that  the  parts  thus  cemented  never 
separate.  This  glue  will  strongly  unite  pieces 
of  glass  and  china,  and  even  polished  steel, 
and  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful 
purposes. 

Vrep.  1.  (Original  Armenian  formula;  Eton.) 
Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of  gum  mastic,  each 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  in  as  much  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  it  liquid ; 
and,  in  another  vessel,  dissolve  as  much  isin- 
glass, previously  a  little  softened  in  water 
(though  none  of  the  water  must  be  used),  in 
French  brandy  or  good  rum,  as  will  make  a 
two-ounce  phial  of  very  strong  glue,  adding 
two  small  bits  of  gum  galbanum  or  ammonia- 
cum,  which  musthc  rubbed  or  ground  till  they 
are  dissolved.  Then  mix  the  whole  with  a 
sufficient  heat.  Keep  the  glue  in  a  phial 
closely  stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used  set 
the  phial  in  boiling  water. 

2.  (Keller's  Abmenian  Cement.)  Soak 
isinglass,  i  oz.,  in  water,  4  oz.,  for  21  hours  ; 
evaporate  in  a  water  imth  to  2  oz. ;  add  rectified 
spirit,  2  oz.,  and  strain  through  linen ;  mix 
this,  whilst  warm,  with  a  solution  formed  l>y 
dissolving  gum  mastic  (best),  i  oz., in  rectified 
spirit,  2  oz. ;  add  of  powdered  gum  ammoniHc 
1  dr.,  and  triturate  together  until  perfectly 
incorporated,  avoiding  loss  of  the  spirit  by 
evaporation  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  (lire's  Diamond  Cement.)  Isinglass, 
1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  6  oz. ;  boil  to  3  oz.,  and 
add  rectified  spirit,  li  oz. ;  boil  for  a  minute 
or  two,  strain,  and  add,  while  hot,  first  a  milky 
emulsion  of  ammoniac,  i  oz.,  and  then  tincture 
of  mastic,  5  dr. 

4.  Isinglass  soaked  in  water  and  dissolved  in 
spirit,  2  oz.  (thick) ;  dissolve  in  this  10  gr.  of 
very  pale  gum  ammoniac  (in  tears),  by  rubbing 
them  together;  then  add  6  large  tears  of  gum 
mastic,  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  rectified  spirit. 

5.  Isinglass  dissolved  in  proof  spirit  (as 
above),  3  oz. ;  bottoms  of  mastic  varnish  (thick, 
but  clear),  IJ  oz. ;  mix  well. 

Obi.  When  carefully  made,  this  cement 
resists  moisture  and  dries  colourless.  As 
usually  met  with,  it  is  not  only  of  very  bad 
quality,  but  sold  at  exorbitant  prices.  •'  Some 
persons  have  sold  a  composition  under  the 
name  of  Armenian  cement  in  England ;  but 
this  composition  is  badly  made ;  it  is  much  too- 
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thin,  and  the  quantity  of  mastic  is  much  too 
small."  (Eton.)  Methylated  spirit  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  pure  spirit  in  the  ahove 
preparations.  Mastic  and  mastic  varnish  are 
also  used  by  jewellers  as  cements. 

Cement,  Eeale's.  Chalk,  60  parts ;  lime  and 
salt,  of  each  20  parts ;  Barnsey  sand,  10  parts ; 
iron  filings  or  dust,  and  blue  or  red  clay,  of 
each  5  parts;  grind  together  and  calcine. 
Patented  as  a  fire-proof  cement. 

Cement,  Boil'er.  Prep.  Dried  clay  in  pow- 
der, 6  lbs. ;  iron  filings,  1  lb.  Make  into  a  paste 
with  boiled  linseed  oil.  Used  to  stop  cracks 
and  leaks  in  iron  boilers,  stoves,  &c.  See 
Cbment,  Ikon,  Steam-boilee  o. 

Cement,  Bot'any  Bay.  Yellow  gum  (Botany 
Bay  gum)  and  brickdust,  equal  parts,  melted 
together.  Used  to  cement  coarse  earthenware, 
&c. 

Cement,  Bot'tle.  Prep.  1.  Resin,  1  lb.; 
tallow  or  suet,  J  lb. ;  melt  together,  and  stir 
in  the  colouring  matter. 

2.  Besin,  5  lbs. ;  beeswax,  1  lb. ;  colouring, 
q.  s. ;  as  last. 

3.  (Eed.)  To  each  pound  of  the  above  add 
whiting  (dry),  3  oz.,  and  light  red  (burnt 
ochre),  4  oz. ;  or  red  bole,  q.  s.  (all  in  fine 
powder). 

4.  (Black.) — a.  To  each  poimd  of  No.  1,  or 
No.  2,  add  ivory  black  (bone  black),  q.  s. 

4.  From  black  pitch,  6  lbs. ;  ivory  black  and 
whiting  of  each,  1  lb. ;  melted  together.  Used 
in  the  same  way  as  common  sealing-wax  for 
bottle  corks,  cask  bungs,  &c.  See  Cement, 
Maissiat's. 

Cement,  Brim'stone.  Melted  brimstone,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  resin  and  brickdust. 
Cheap  and  useful. 

Cement,  Bru'yere's.  Clay,  3  parts ;  slaked 
lime,  1  part ;  mix  and  expose  them  to  a  full 
red  heat  for  3  hours,  then  grind  to  powder. 
Recommended  as  an  hydraulic  cement. 

Cement,  Build'ing.  Syn.  Abtieicial  puzzo- 
lenb'.  From  a  mixture  of  clay  or  loam, 
broken  pottery,  flints,  or  siliceous  sand,  or 
broken  bottle  glass,  and  wood  ashes,  exposed  to 
a  considerable  heat  in  a  furnace,  until  it  be- 
comes partially  vitrified ;  it  is  then  ground  to 
fine  powder,  sifted,  and  mixed  with  one  third 
its  weight  of  quick-lime,  also  in  fine  powder, 
after  which  it  must  be  packed  (tight)  in  casks 
to  preserve  it  from  the  air  and  moisture.  For 
n^e  it  is  mixed  up  with  water  and  applied  like 
Roman  cement. 

Cement,  Cap.  Prep.  1.  Resin,  5  lbs. ;  bees- 
wax and  dried  Venetian  red,  of  each  1  lb.; 
melted  together. 

2.  (C.  G.  Williams.)  Equal  weights  of  red 
lead  and  white  lead.  Used  for  chemical  and 
electrical  purposes.  For  cementing  glass  tubes, 
necks  of  balloons,  &c.,  into  metal  mount- 
ings. No.  2  is  preferable  to  white  lead  alone, 
and  may  be  depended  on  for  temperature  up 
;:to  212°. 

Cement,  Cheese.  From  grated  cheese,  2 
ipartsj    quick-lime   (in  fine  powder)    1  part; 


white  of  egg,  q.  s. ;  beat  to  a  paste.    Used 
for  earthenware,  &c. 

Cement,  Chem'ical.  Sgn.  SoPT  ceuent. 
Prep.  From  yellow  wax,  4  parts  j  common 
turpentine,  2  parts;  Venetian  red  (well dried), 
1  part ;  melted  together.  Used  as  a  tempo- 
rary stopping  or  lute  for  the  ends  or  joints  of 
tubes,  which  are  not  exposed  to  much  heat ; 
as  in  alkalimetry,  &c.    See  Cement,  Eleo- 

TBIOAIi. 

Cement,  Chi'nese.  Syrt.  Sbell-lac  cement, 
Liquid  glue.  Prep.  1  Finest  pale  orange 
shell-lac  (broken  small),  4  oz. ;  rectified  spirit 
(strongest),  3  oz.  j  digested  together  in  a 
corked  bottle  in  a  warm  place  until  dissolved. 
Very  strong  and  useful ;  almost  odourless.  It 
should  have  about  the  consistence  of  treacle. 

2.  As  before,  but  using  rectified  wood 
naphtha  as  the  solvent.  Inferior  to  the  last, 
but  excellent  for  many  purposes. 

3.  (Without  spirit.)  Prep.  Bora*,  1  oz.; 
water,  f  pint ;  shell-lac,  3  oz. ;  boil  in  a  co- 
vered vessel  until  dissolved,  then  evaporate  to 
a  proper  consistence.  Cheap  and  useful,  but 
dries  slowly. 

4.  Macerate  for  several  hours,  6  parts  of 
glue,  in  small  pieces,  in  16  parts  of  water; 
then  add  1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  \\ 
part  of  sulphate  of  zinc ;  and  let  the  mixture 
be  kept  for  10  or  12  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  68°  or  70°  C. 

Uses,  S(c.  Employed  to  mend  glass,  china, 
fancy  work,  jewelry,  &c.,  for  which  it  is  only 
inferior  to  Armenian  cement.  The  first  for- 
mula produces  a  cement  so  strong  that  pieces 
of  wood  may  be  joined  together,  cut  slopingly 
across  the  grain,  and  will  afterwards  resist 
every  attempt  to  break  them  at  the  same  place. 
In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
in  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  a  similar 
cement  is  used  to  join  pieces  of  wood  for 
bows,  lances,  &c.  The  fluid  is  thinly  smeared 
over  each  face  of  the  joint,  a  piece  of  very 
thin  gauze  interposed,  and  the  whole  pressed 
tightly  together  and  maintained  so  until  the 
next  day.  Joints  so  made  will  even  bear  the 
continual  flexure  of  a  bow  without  separating. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  fishing  rods.  The 
product  of  the  second  formula  is  commonlv 
sold  as  LIQUID  GLUE.  That  of  the  last  is  much 
used  by  the  druggists  and  oilmen,  instead  of 
gum,  for  fixing  paper  labels  to  tin,  and  to  glass 
when  exposed  to  damp. 

Cement,  Cop'persmithB'.  Syn.  Blood  ce- 
ment. From  bullock's  blood  thickened  with 
finely  powdered  quick-lime.  Used  to  secure  the 
edges  and  rivets  of  copper  boilers,  to  mend 
leaks  from  joints,  &c.  It  must  be  used  as  soon 
as  mixed,  as  it  rapidly  gets  hard.  It  is  cheap 
and  durable,  and  is  suited  for  many  other 
purposes. 

Cement,  Curd.  Prep.  1.  The  curd  of  skimmed 
milk  (obtained  by  the  addition  of  vinegar  or 
rennet)  is  beaten  to  a  paste  with  quick-lime, 
in  fine  powder. 

2.  Add  vinegar,  \  pint,  to  skimmed  milk,  \ 
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pint ;  mix  the  card  with  the  whites  of  5  eggs ; 
well  beaten  »ud  powdered  quick-lime,  q.  ».  to 
form  a  paste.  Used  for  mending  glass  and 
earthenware ;  they  re!^ist  water  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat. 

3,  Rub  from  two  to  fouT  parts  of  the  curd, 
with  a  cold  solution  of  borax,  till  a  thick  liqnid 
is  obtained,  that  becomes  clear  on  standing. 
This  is  an  excellent  cement  for  artificial  meer- 
schaums, and  may  be  used  to  give  consistency 
to  silk  goods,  or  to  coat  artificial  flowers,  and 
court  plaster,  to  the  latter  of  which  it  imparts 
more  adhesiveness  and  firmness. 

Cement,  Catlers'.  Prep.  1.  Black  resin, 
4  lbs. ;  beeswax,  1  lb. ;  melt,  and  add  finely 
powdered  and  well-dried  brickdust,  1  lb. ;  mix 
well. 

2.  Equal  weights  of  resin  and  brickdust, 
melted  together. 

Use.  To  fix  knives  and  forks  in  their  handles. 
It  is  put  into  the  hollow  of  the  handle,  and 
the  metal,  previously  made  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  composition,  pressed  into  its  place 
whilst  warm,  and  the  whole  kept  upright  and 
still  until  quite  cold. 

Cement,  Si'amond.     See  Cemeitx,  Abmb- 

NIAN. 

Cement,  Egg.  White  of  egg  thickened  with 
finely  powdered  quick-lime.  Used  to  mend 
earthenware,  glass,  china,  marble,  alabaster, 
spar  ornaments,  &c.  It  does  not  resL<t  long 
exposure  to  moisture  unless  it  has  been  exposed 
to  heat. 

Cement,  £las'tio.  Prep.  1.  Caoutchouc  (in 
small  pieces),  1  part ;  chloroform,  8  parts ; 
dissolve. 

2.  (Lonher.)  Caoutchouc,  5  parts ;  chloro- 
form, 3  parts),  dissolve,  and  add  gum  mastic 
(powdered),  1  part.    Elastic  and  transparent. 

3.  Qutta  percha,  3  parts ;  caoutchouc,  1 
part  (both  cut  small) ;  bisulphide  of  carbon,  8 
parts ;  mix  in  a  close  vessel  and  dissolve  by  the 
beat  of  a  water  buth.  This  is  to  be  gently 
warmed  before  it  is  applied. 

4.  Outta  percha,  1  lb. ;  caoutchouc,  4  oz. ; 
pitch,  2  oz.;  shell-lac,  1  oz.;  linseed  oil,  2 
oz. ;  melted  together.  This  must  be  melted 
before  being  applied. 

Oht,  The  cements  1  and  2  are  elastic  and 
transparent,  and  are  applicable  to  many  uses. 
The  others,  3  and  4,  are  used  for  uniting  lea- 
ther, cloth,  &c. 

Cement,  Elec'trical.  St/n.  Chemical  cb- 
UBNT.  From  black  resin,  7  lbs. ;  red  ochre,  1 
lb. ;  plaster  of  Paris,  J  lb.  (both  well  dried 
and  still  wiirm) ;  melted  together,  and  the 
heat  and  agitation  continued  uutil  all  frothia<; 
ceases,  and  the  liquid  runs  smooth ;  the  vessel 
is  then  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  the  mi.^- 
ture  stirred  until  cooled  sufficiently.  Used  to 
cement  the  plates  in  galvanic  trou(;1i'',  join 
chemical  vessels,  &e.  See  Cement,  Caf,  Ce- 
ment, Sinobb's,  &c. 

Cement,  Engineers".  Prep.  1.  Ground  white 
lead,  mixed  with  as  much  red  lead  as  will  make 
it  ot  the  consistence  of  putty. 


2.  Equal  weights  of  red  lead  and  white  lead, 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. Used  by  engineers  and  others  to 
make  metallic  joints.  A  washer  of  hemp, 
yarn,  or  canvas,  s  neared  with  the  cement,  is 
placed  in  the  joint,  which  is  then  "  brought 
home,"  or  screwed  up  tight.  It  dries  as  hard 
as  stone.  It  also  answers  well  for  joining 
broken  stones,  however  large.  Cisterns  built 
of  squares  stones,  put  together,  while  dry, 
with  this  cement,  will  never  leak  or  come  to 
repair. 

Cement,  Eztempora"neoas.  1.  Shell-lac, 
melted,  and  run  into  small  sticks  the  size  of  a 
quill.  Used  to  join  glass,  earthenware,  &c. 
The  edges  are  heated  sufficiently  hot  to  melt 
the  cement,  which  is  then  thinly  smeared  over 
them,  and  the  joint  made  while  they  are  still 
hot.  This  is  the  cement  so  commonly  vended 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  which  used  to 
surprise  us  in  our  boyhood  days. 

2.  Tears  of  gum  mastic,  used  in  the  same 
way.  Commonly  employed  by  jewellers  and 
others. 

Cement,  Fire'proof.  Prep.  From  fine  river 
sand,  20  parts;  litharge,  2  parts ;  quick -lime,  1, 
part ;  linseed  oil,  q.  s.  to  form  a  thin  paste. 
Applied  to  walls,  it  soon  acquires  a  stony  hard- 
ness. It  is  also  used  to  mend  broken  pieces 
of  stone,  stone  steps.  Sea.  See  Cement, 
Bealb'b,  &c. 

Cement,  Plonr.  Si/n.  Paste,  Floub  paste. 
This  useful  and  well-known  article  is  made  by 
mixing  about  a  tablespoonful  of  wheat  flour- 
with  cold  water,  (say)  i  pint,  adding  the  latter 
gradually,  and  thoroughly  stirring  in  each 
portion  before  pouring^  in  more ;  the  vessel  is 
then  placed  over  the  fire,  and  the  whole  assi- 
duously stirred  until  it  boils,  great  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  caking  on  the  bottom,  or 
burning.  Some  persons  add  about  ^  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  to  the  water, 
which  is  said  to  strengthen  the  product ;  the 
shoemakers  add  a  little  quantity  of  powdered 
resin  to  the  flour,  with  the  same  intention. 
The  addition  of  a  little  brown  sugar  and  a  few 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  will  prevent  it 
turning  mouldy,  and  is  said  to  preserve  it  for 
years.  When  too  hai'd  or  dry,  it  may  be 
softened  by  beating  it  up  with  a  little  hot 
water. 

Cement,  French.  Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic, 
thickened  with  starch  powder  or  farina;  a 
little  lemon-juice  is  sometimes  added.  Used 
by  naturalists  in  mounting  specimens;  by  ar- 
tificial-fiower  makers ;  and  by  confectioners, 
to  stick  paper,  wafer  papers,  ornaments,  &o., 
on  their  fancy  cakes.  Plain  mucilage  is  often 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Cement,  Gad's.  Si/n.  Gad's  HYi)BACTi.ia 
CEMENT.  From  clay  (well  dried  and  pow- 
dered), 3  part^;  oxide  of  iron,  1  part ;  mixed 
together,  and  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with 
boiled  oil.  Used  for  work  required  to  harden 
under  water. 

Cement,  Glass.    Si/tt.    Qlass  plux.   Pretp. 
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Eed  lead,  3  pails ;  fine  white  sand,  2  parts ; 
crystallised  boracic  acid,  3  parts ;  mixed  and 
fused ;  it  is  levigated,  and  applied  with  thin 
mucilage  of  tragacanth.  Used  for  mending 
broken  china,  &c.  The  repaired  article  must 
be  gently  heated,  so  as  partially  to  fuse  the 
cement. 

Cement,  Gibhs'.  Mr  Gibbs  patented  in  1850 
various  processes  for  making  admirable  build- 
ing and  architectural  cements,  equal  in  hard- 
ness and  duration,  and  superior  in  colour,  to 
the  best  Boman  and  Portland  cements  at  pre- 
sent in  use.  His  materials  are  obtained  from 
"the  vast  beds  of  (natural)  argillaceous  marls 
and  marly  limestones,  or  marl  stones,  which 
contain  the  due  admiiiture  of  lime^  silica,  and 
alumina,  from  which  hydraulic  cements  and 
artificial  stones  may  be  manufactured."  These 
materials  he  finds  in  "the  chalk  formation, 
the  Wealden  formation,  the  Purbeck  beds,  the 
lias  formation,  the  mountain  limestone,  and 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  coal-measures,"  After 
duly  choosing  his  materials  according  to  the 
particular  object  in  view,  he  prepares  them 
"by  burning  in  kilns,  and  grinding  in  mills, 
in  the  way  cement  is  now  manufactured." 
Marls  and  limestones  are  to  be  "  first  dried  in 
kilns  or  ovens,  at  a  heat  fit  for  baking,  until 
all  moisture  be  driven  off,  and  that  then  the 
c.ilcination  be  prolonged  as  much  as  possible; 
the  heat  being  kept  as  low  as  is  only  just  suf- 
ficient to  effect  complete  calcination — this 
being  indispensable,  to  avoid  the  commence- 
ment of  vitrification,  which  would  destroy  the 
adhesive  properties  of  the  cement." 

Cement,  Glue.  Frep.  1.  From  glue,  1  lb. 
melted  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  black  resin,  1  lb., 
and  red  ochre,  4  oz. 

2.  Glue,  melted  as  above,  and  mixed  with 
about  jth  of  its  weight  each  of  boiled.oil  and 
red  oclire. 

3.  (Ure.)  Melted  glu?  (of  the  consistence 
used  ijy  carpenters),  8  parts ;  linseed  oil,  boiled 
to  varnish  with  litharge,  4  parts  j  incorporate 
thoroughly  together. 

4.  Glue  (melted  as  last),  4  parts;  Venice 
turpentine,  1  part. 

Ohs.  The  first  three  dry  in  about  48  hours, 
and  are  very  useful  to  render  the  joints  of 
wooden  casks,  cisterns,  &c.,  watertight;  also 
to  fix  stones  in  frames.  The  last  serves  to 
cement  glass,  wood,  and  even  metal  to  each 
other.  A  good  cement  for  fixing  wood  to 
glass  may  be  made  by  dissolving  isinglass  in 
acetic  acid,  in  such  quantities  that  it  be- 
comes solid  when  cold.  When  applied  let  it 
heated.  They  all  resist  moisture  well. 
Cement,  Grlnd'ers'.  Frep.  1.  From  pitch, 
5  parts ;  wood  ashes  and  hard  tallow,  of  each 
1  part ;  melted  together. 

2.  Black  resin,  4  lbs.;  beeswax,  1  lb. 
melt,  and  add  of  whiting  (previously  heated 
red  hot,  and  still  warm),  1  lb. 

3.  Shell-lac,  melted  and  applied  to  the  pieces 
slightly  heated.    Used  to  fix  pieces  of  glass, 


&c.,  whilst  grinding.  The  last  is  used  for 
lenses  and  fine  work. 

Cement,  Hamelin's.  Syn.  Hambiin's  mas- 
tic. From  siliceous  sand,  60  parts ;  Bath  or 
Portland  stone  (in  fine  powder),  40  parts ; 
lime-marl,  20  parts ;  litharge,  8  parts  j  ground 
together.  For  use  it  is  mixed  up  with  linseeJ 
oil  and  used  like  mortar.  When  this  cement 
is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  covering  build- 
ings intended  to  resemble  stone,  the  surface 
of  the  building  is  first  washed  with  lin- 
seed oil. 

Cement,  Hensler's.  Litharge,  3  parts; 
quick-lime,  2  parts ;  white  bole,  1  part  (all  in 
fine  powder) ;  linseed-oil  varnish,  q.  o.  to  make 
a  paste.  Used  for  china,  glass,  &c.  It  is  very 
tenacious,  but  long  in  drying. 

Cement,  Hoenle's.  Shell-lac,  2  parts ;  Venice 
turpentine,  1  part ;  fused  together,  and  formed 
into  sticks.  It  is  used  like  extemporaneous 
cement  for  glass  and  earthenware. 

Cement,  Hydraulic.  Hydraulic  mortars  or 
cements  are  those  which  set  or  become  hard 
under  water.  Common  lime  does  not  possess 
this  property ;  but  limestone  containing  from 
8§  to  25§  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  silica, 
yield  a  lime  on  burning,  which  does  not  slake 
when  moistened  with  water,  but  forms  a 
mortar  with  it,  which  hardens  in  a  few  days 
when  covered  with  water,  although  it  does  not 
acquire  much  solidity  in  the  air.  Puzzolana, 
septaria,  and  argillaceous  or  siliceous  earths, 
burnt,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
common  limestone,  and  then  ground  to  pow- 
der, form  excellent  hydraulic  cements.  The 
reniform  limestone,  commonly  called  "  cement 
stone,"  which  is  found  distributed  in  single 
nodules  or  lenticular  cakes,  in  beds  of  clay,  is 
the  substance  most  commonly  used  in  this 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  the  cements 
in  question. 

"  A  very  good  hydraulic  mortar  is  made  by 
slaking  lime  with  water  containing  about  2  per 
cent,  of  gypsum,  and  adding  a  little  sand  to  the 
product.  The  presence  of  the  gypsum  tends  to 
delay  the  slaking  of  the  lime,  and  also  to  harden 
the  substance  formed  after  the  slaking. 

"  If  water  containing  a  little  lime  in  solu- 
tion be  added  to '  burnt  gypsum,  u  very  hard 
compact  mass  is  obtained.  This  substance  is 
much  used  as  an  imitation  marble,  as  by 
polishing  it  with  pumice  stone,  colouring  it, 
and  again  polishing  with  oil,  it  may  be  made 
to  resemble  natural  marble  very  closely. 
Hardened  gypsum  treated  with  stearic  acid, 
or  paraffin,  and  polished,  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  meerschaum,  which  it  much  resembles."' 
See  Gad's,  Hamelin's,  and  Paekee's  Ce- 
ments, &c. 

Cement,  Iron.  This  cement,  which  is  much 
used  for  closing  the  joints  of  iron  pipes  and 
similar  purposes,  is  formed  of  the  borings  or 
turnings  of  cast  iron,  which  should  be  clean 
and  free  from  rust,  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sal-ammoniac  and  flowers  of  sulphur. 
1  '  Chemistry,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Analjtical.' 
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For  use,  it  ib  stirri-'d  up  with  just  enough  water 
to  thoroughly  \iioi»tcn  it,  aud  it  is  rammed  or 
c»ulked  into  the  joiuts  with  n  blant  cauHcing 
chisel  and  hammer,  after  which  the  joint  is 
screwed  up  by  its  bolts  as  tightly  as  possible. 
If  the  tnrnings  aud  borings  are  very  coarse 
they  are  broken  by  pounding  in  an  iron  mortar, 
and  the  dust  sifted  off  before  use.  The  fol- 
lowing are  good  proportions : 

1.  Sal-ammoniac  (in  powder),  2  oz. ;  flowers 
of  sulphur,  1  oz. ;  iron  borings,  6  lbs.;  water, 
q.  s.  to  mix. 

2.  S:il.ammoniac,  2  oz. ;  sulphur,  1  oz.  j  iron, 
borings,  12  lbs.  j  water,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

8.  Sal-ammoniac,  2  oz. ;  iron  borings,  7  or 
8  lbs. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

4.  Iron  borings,  4  lbs. ;  good  pipeclay,  2  lbs.  ; 
powdered  potsherds,  1  lb. ;  make  them  into  a 
paste  with  salt  and  water. 

Remarks.  The  fir»t  of  these  forms  is  that 
generally  employed  for  common  purposes,  hut 
tbrmerly  much  more  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac 
were  used.  We  are  told  by  one  of  the  leading 
engineers  in  London  that  the  strongest  cement 
is  made  without  sulphur  and  with  only  1  or 
2  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  to  100  of  iron  borings 
(seo  the  third  form) ;  but  that  when  the  work 
is  required  to  dry  rapidly,  ;is  for  the  steam 
joints  of  machinery  wanted  in  haste,  the 
qnantitv  of  sal-ammoniac  is  iucreiised  a  little, 
an<l  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphur  is  added. 
This  addition  makes  it  set  quicUir,  but  reduces 
its  strength.  As  the  power  of  the  cement 
depends  on  the  oxidation  and  consequent 
expansion  of  the  mass,  it  is  evident  that  the 
less  foreign  matter  introduced  the  better.  No 
more  of  this  cement  should  bo  made  at  a  time 
than  can  be  used  at  once,  because  it  soon 
spoils.  I  have  seen  it  become  quite  hot  by 
standing  even  a  few  hours,  when  it  contained 
sulphur;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  work- 
men that  when  much  sulphur  is  used,  and  it 
has  been  left  together  in  quantity  all  night, 
combustion  has  taken  place.  The  last  form 
produces  a  cement  that  gets  vtrv  hard  when 
allowed  to  dry  slowly,  and  is  excellent  for 
mending  cracks  in  iron  boilers,  tanks,  &e. 

Cement,  Japanese.  St/n.  Ricb  oitte.  Pi-om 
rice  flour,  mixed  with  a  little  cold  wnter,  and 
b  iliiig  water  gradually  poured  in  until  it  ac- 
quires a  proper  consistence ;  when  it  is  boiled 
for"  1  or  2  minutes  in  a  clean  saucepan  or 
earthen  pipkin.  It  is  beautifully  white,  and 
almost  transparent,  for  which  reason  it  is  well 
adapted  for  fancy  paper  work,  which  requires 
a  strong  and  colourless  cement.  It  is  superior 
to  French  cement.     (See  anti.) 

Cement,  Eeene's  Uarble.  Baked  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  steeped  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alum,  and  then  recatciued,  and  reduced 
to  powder.  For  use  it  i«  mixed  up  with  water, 
as  ordinary  plaster  of  Paris. 

Ob».  This  cement  has  been  most  exten- 
sively applied  as  a  stucco.  It  is  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish,  and  when  coloured  produces 
beautiful  imitations  of  mosaic  and  other  inlaid 


marbles,  sca<;liola,  £c.  It  is  not  adapted  to 
hydraulic  purposes,  or  for  exposure  to  the 
weather,  but  it  is  admirable  for  internal  deco- 
rations, and  from  its  extreme  hardness  is  very 
durable.  It  may  be  coloured  or  tinted  of  any 
shade,  by  diffusing  mineral  colours  (levigated, 
if  in  powder)  through  the  water  used  to  mix 
up  the  cement  with.  A  pleasing  tint  is  given 
to  this  cement  by  adding  a  little  solution  of 
green  copperas  to  the  alum  liquor. 

Cement,  Laboratory.  Syn.  Chemical  uas- 
TIC.  From  equal  parts  of  pitch,  resin,  and 
plaster  of  Paris  (thoroughly  dried),  mixed  to- 
gether. Used  for  the  masonry  of  chlorine 
chambers,  vitriol  works,  &c. ;  and  as  a  lining 
for  casks  intended  to  hold  chloride  of  lime. 

Cement,  letter-fixing.  Prep.  Copal  var- 
nish, 15  parts ;  drying  oil,  5  parts ;  turpentine, 
3  parts ;  oil  of  turpentine,  2  parts ;  liquefied 
glue  (made  with  the  lea^t  possible  quantity  of 
water),  6  parts ;  melt  together  in  a  water  bath, 
and  add  fresh  slaked  lime  (perfectly  dry,  and 
in  very  fine  powder),  10  parts.  Used  to 
attach  metal  letters  to  plate  glass  in  shop 
windows,  &c. 

Cement,  Mahogany.  Prep.  1.  Melt  bees- 
wax, 4  oz. ;  then  add  Indian  red,  1  oz,,  and 
enough  yellow  ochre  to  produce  the  required 
tint. 

2.  Shell-lac,  melted  and  coloured  as  above. 
Very  hard.  Both  are  used  to  fill  up  holes  and 
crocks  in  mahogany  furniture  by  the  cabinet 
makers.  Red  putty  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Cement,  Uaissiaf  s.  India  rubber  is  melted 
either  with  or  without  about  15J  of  either 
beeswax  or  tallow;  quick-lime  (in  fine  pow- 
der) is  gradually  added;  and  the  heat  con- 
tinued until  change  of  odour  shows  that  com- 
bination has  taken  place,  and  until  a  proper 
consistence  is  obtained.  Ui^ed  as  a  waterproof 
and  air-tight  covering  for  corks,  bungs,  &c. 

Cement,  Uarine.  See  Glub,  Mabinb,  and 
Cement,  Elabtio. 

Cement,  Martin's.  This  is  manufactured  in 
the  same  way  as  Eeene's,  only  carbonate  of 
soda  or  carbonate  of  potash  is  used  as  well  as 
alum,  and  the  burning  is  carried  on  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

Cement,  Opticians'.  Prep.  1.  Shell-lac 
softened  with  rectified  spirit  or  wood  naphtha. 
For  fine  work. 

2.  Beeswax,  1  oz. ;  resin,  15  oz. ;  melt 
and  add  whiting  (previously  made  red  hot, 
and  still  warm),  4  oz. 

3.  Resin,  1  lb.;  melt  and  add  plaster  of 
Paris  (dry),  4  oz.  The  above  are  used  to  fix 
glasses,  stones,  &c.,  while  polishing  and  cut- 
ting them.  The  last  is  a  very  strong  cement 
for  rough  purposes. 

Cement,  Oxychlo"ride  of  Zinc.  (Sorel.)  Prep. 
In  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  marking  from 
50°  to  60°  of  Baum^'s  hydrometer  (i. «.  sp.  gr. 
1'490  to  1-652),  dissolve  3J  of  borax  or  sal- 
ammoniac;  then  add  oxide  of  zinc  which  has 
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teen  heated  to  redness,  until  the  mass  is  of  a 
proper  consistence. 

Ols.  This  cement  becomes  as  hard  as 
marble.  It  may  be  cast  in  moulds  like  plaster 
of  Paris,  or  used  in  mosaic  work,  &c. 

Cement,  Parabol'ic.  Si/n.  Uniteesal  ce- 
MEKT.  Frep.  Curdle  skim  milk  with  rennet 
or  vinegar,  press  out  the  whey,  and  dry  the 
curd  by  a  very  gentle  lieat,  but  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  it  has  become  quite  dry 
grind  it  in  a  cofCee  or  pepper  mill,  and  next 
triturate  it  in  a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder.  Mix  this  powder  with  -Jgth  of  its 
weight  of  new  dry  quick-lime,  also  in  very  fine 
powder,  and  to  every  ounce  of  the  mixture  add 
S  or  6  gr.  of  powdered  .camphor;  triturate 
the  whole  well  together,  and  keep  it  in  wide- 
mouth  1-oz. phials,  well  corked.  Used  to  join 
glass,  earthenware,  &c.  It  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  a  little  water,  as  wanted,  and  ajjplied 
immediately. 

Cement,  Parian.  Is  prepared  as  Keene's, 
substituting  a  solution  of  borax  (1  part  of 
borax  to  9  of  water)  for  a  solution  of  alum. 

Cement,  Park'er's.  This  cement  is  made  of 
the  nodules  of  indurated  and  slightly  ferrugi- 
nous marl,  called  by  mineralogists  "  septaria," 
and  also  of  some  other  species  of  argillaceous 
limestone.  These  are  burnt  in  conical  kilns, 
with  pit  coal,  in  a  similar  way  to  other  lime- 
stone, care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  too 
much  heat.as  if  the  pieces  undergo  the  slightest 
degree  of  fusion,  even  on  the  surface,  they 
wiU  be  unfit  to  form  the  cement.  After  being 
properly  roasted  the  calx  is  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder  by  grinding,  and  immediately 
packed  in  barrels,  to  keep  it  from  the  air  and 
moisture. 

Uses,  ^0.  This  cement  is  tempered  with 
water,  and  apjjlied  at  once,  as  it  soon  hardens, 
and  will  not  i>ear  being  again  softened  down 
with  water.  For  foundations  and  cornices 
exposed  to  the  weather  it  is  usually  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  clean  angular  sand ;  for 
use  as  a  common  mortar,  with  about  twice  as 
much  sand  j  for  coating  walls  exposed  to  cold 
and  wet,  the  common  proportions  are  3  of  sand 
to  2  of  cement,  and  for  walls  exposed  to  ex- 
treme dryness  or  heat,  about  2J  or  3  of  sand 
to  1  of  cement;  for  facing  cistern  work,  water 
frontages,  &c.,  nothing  bat  cement  and  water 
should  be  employed.  Under  the  name  of 
compo'  or  Boman  cement  it  is  much  employed 
for  facing  liouses,  water  cisterns,  setting  the 
foundations  of  large  edifices,  &c. 

Cement,  Pew  s.  Quick-lime,  1  part;  baked 
clay,  2  parts  (both  in  powder) ;  mix  and  cal- 
cine; then  add  gypsum  (fresh  baked  and  in 
fine  powder),  1  part,  to  powdered  baked  clay, 
2  parts;  mix  well,  add  the  former  mixture, 
and  incorporate  them  well  together.  Used  to 
cover  buildings.  It  is  applied  like  mortar, 
and  is  very  hard  and  durable.  See  Cemekt, 
GiBBS,'  &c. 

Cement,  Flnmb'ers'.  Black  resin  melted  with 


about  an  equal  weight  of  brick-dust.  Some 
times  a  little  pitch  or  tallow  is  added. 

Cement,  Port'land.  From  clay  and  chalk,  or 
argillaceous  river-mud  and  chalk  or  limestone, 
calcined  together,  and  then  ground  to  powder. 
See  Cement,  Pabkeb's. 

Cement,  Eo'man.  Genuine  Eoman  cement 
consists  of  puzzolene  (a  ferruginous  clay  from 
Pozzuoli,  calcined  by  the  fires  of  Vesuvius), 
lime,  and  sand.  The  only  preparation  which 
the  puzzolene  undergoes  is  that  of  pounding 
and  sifting.  It  is  generally  mixed  up  with 
.water,  like  most  other  cements,  but  occa- 
sionally with  bullock's  blood  and  oil,  to  give 
the  composition  more  tenacity.  That  used  in 
this  country  is  now  generally  prepared  from 
the  septaria  of  either  Harwich  or  Sheppy,  or 
of  the  lias  formation,  or  from  the  cement  stone 
found  in  the  upper  division  of  the  lias  forma- 
tion, or  in  the  shale  beds  of  the  KimmeriHge 
clay.  It  is  also  prepared  from  several  artificial 
mixtures  of  ferruginous  clay  and  lime,  calcined 
together.  It  must  be  kept  in  close  vessels,  and 
mixed  with  water  when  used.  See  Cement, 
Pabeee's  and  Gibbs'. 

Cement,  Seal  Engra"vera'.  Eesembles  plumb- 
ers' cement.  Used  to  fix  the  pieces  of  metal 
while  cutting,  and  also  to  secure  seals  and 
tools  in  their  handles.  It  grows  harder  and 
improves  every  time  it  is  melted. 

Cement,  Sin'ger's.  Frep.  1.  Melt  together 
resin,  5  lbs.,  and  beeswax,  1  lb.,  and  stir  in 
finely-powdered  red  ochre  (highly  dried  and 
still  warm),  1  lb.,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  4oz.; 
continuing  the  heat  a  little  above  212°  Fahr., 
and  stirring  constantly  till  all  frothing  ceases. 

2.  liesin,  6  lbs.;  dried  red-ochre,  1  lb.;  cal- 
cined plaster  of  Paris,  i  lb. ;  linseed  oil,  ^  lb. 
Used  to  cement  the  plates  in  voltaic  troughs, 
to  join  chemical  vessels,  cSbc.  No.  2  is  specially 
applicable  to  troughs.     See  Cement,  Elec- 

TEIOAI. 

Cement,  Steam-boiler.  Frep.  Lithai'ge,  in 
fine  powder,  2  parts ;  very  fine  sand  and  quick- 
lime (that  has  been  allowed  to  slake  sponta- 
neously in  a  damp  place),  of  each  1  part;  mix 
and  keep  it  from  the  air.  Used  to  mend  the 
cracks  in  boilers  and  ovens,  and  to  secure  steam 
joints.  It  is  made  into  a  paste  with  boiled  oil 
before  application. 

Cement,  Steam-pipe.  Frep.  Good  linseed  oil 
varnish  is  ground  with  equal  weights  of  white 
lead,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  pipeclay. 

Cement,  Stucco.  This  is  a  compound  of 
powdered  gypsum  or  strong  gelatin.  It  is 
used  for  coating  walls,  and  also  for  ornament- 
ing ceilings.  It  takes  a  high  polish,  and 
coloured  designs  can  he  painted  on  it.  When 
employed  on  walls  a  coarser  kind  is  first  laid 
on,  which  is  followed  by  a  coating  made  of 
choicer  specimens  of  gypsum,  or  glue,  or 
isinglass.  When  this  latter  and  outer  coat 
becomes  dry  it  is  polished  with  pumice,  tri- 
poli,  and  linen.  The  colour  is  incorporated 
with  the  outer  coatings  of  the  stucco  by  mix- 
ing the  metallic  pigments  with  it,  and  then 
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npplyingf  it  to  the  wall,  after  which  a  very  thin 
coitting  of  gypsum  and  isinglass,  or  sometimes 
of  oil,  is  given  to  it,  and  when  the  whole  is 
partially  dried  the  tint  is  brought  ont  by 
polishing,  as  before  stated.  Generally  the 
finest  effect  is  obtained  by  oil. 

Cement, Transpar'eut.  See  Cemsnt,  Elastic. 

Cement,  Tnrn'ers'.  Prep.  Beeswax,  1  oz. ; 
resin,  ^  oz. ;  pitch,  ^  oz.|  melt,  and  stir  in 
fine  t)rickdust,  q.  s. 

Cement, Univers'al.  SeeCEUEi(T,PABABOLic. 

Cement,  Var'ley's.  &/n.  Vablee's  uastic. 
Black  resin,  16  parts ;  beeswax,  1  part ;  melt, 
odd  whiting  (sifted,  dried  by  a  dull-red  heat, 
and  allowed  to  cool),  16  parts ;  and  stir  until 
nearly  cold. 

Cement,  Water.  Frep.  1.  From  good  grey 
clay,  i  parts  j  black  oxide  of  m  mganese,  6 
parts ;  limestone  (reduced  to  powder  by  sprink- 
ling it  with  water),  90  parts ;  mix,  calcine,  and 
powder. 

2.  Mix  white  iron  ore  (manganese  iron  ore), 
15  parts,  witli  lime,  86  purts;  calcine  and 
powder  as  above.  Both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding must  be  mixed  up  with  a  little  sand  for 
use.  A  piece  thrown  into  water  rapidly 
hardens. 

3.  Fine  clean  sand,  1  cwt. ;  quick-lime,  in 
powder,  28  lbs. ;  bono  ashes,  14  lbs.  The 
above  are  beat  up  with  water  for  use.  See 
Cement,  Htdbaulic,  &c. 

Cement,  Waterglass.  For  glass,  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  and  all  kinds  of  stoneware, 
these  cements  uro  excellent.  A  cement  for 
glass  and  marble  is  prepared  by  rubbing  to- 
gutlier  one  part  of  fine  pulverised  glass,  and 
two  parts  of  pulverised  fluorspiir,  and  then 
adding  enough  waterglass  solution  to  give  it 
the  consistency  necessary  In  a  cement. 

Waterglass  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement  to 
a  thick  dough  makes  a  good  cement  for  the 
edges  and  joints  of  stone  and  marble  slabs.  It 
is  well  to  mix  but  little  at  a  time,  as  it 
hardens  very  quickly.  ('Journal  of  Applied 
Chemistry.') 

Cement,  Wa'terproof.  Several  oompounds 
of  this  class  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
celebrated  "  waterproof  cement  of  Dlhl  "  con- 
sists of  porcelain  clay  or  pipeclay,  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  powdered,  mixed  up  to  the 
consistence  of  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil, 
and,  sometimes,  a  little  oil  of  turpentine.  It 
is  coloured  by  adding  a  little  red  or  yellow 
ochre,  or  any  similar  pigment.  It  is  used  to 
cover  the  fronts  of  buildings,  roofs  of  veran- 
dahs, &c. 

Concluding  SemarJu.    For  mending  broken 

CHINA,    EAUTIIBNWABS,     GLASS,     and     WOOD, 

the  preparations  generally  used  are  the  ce- 
ments described  above  as  Abuenian,  Botant 
Bat,  Cheese,  Chinese,  Cubb,  Eaa,  Extem- 
POBANEOUB,  Glass,  Glue,  Hensleb's,  H(e- 
nle's,  Mabosant,  and  Pababolio.  For  sfab, 
UABBLE,  and  similar  materials,  the  Alababteb 
obuent  is  specially  adapted ;  the  Eao  and 
Pababolio  cements  will,    however,   answer 


the  same  purpose.  For  CLOTH,  leatheb, 
PAPEB,  CABD,  and  lioht  fancy  woke,  the 
most  snitable  cements  are  the  Elastic, 
Chinese,  Flour,  Pbench,  and  Japanese. 
The  cements  adapted  for  chemical  and 
electbical  appabatits,  and  for  SEALnra 
BOTTLES,  are  also  termed  Bottle,  Bbim- 
STONE,  Cap,  Chemical,  Electrical.  Labo- 
EATOET,   Maissiat's,    and  Vablbt's.      The 

BUILDIHa  and  HTDBAULIO  CEMENTS  are 
described  under  the  heads  AECHllECTtTBAL, 
Bealb'b,  Betjtebe's,  Pibepboof,  Gad's, 
Gibbs',  Hamelin's,    Htdbaulic,    Keene's, 

OXYCHLOBIDE,  PaBEEb'B,  Pew'S,  PoBTLAND, 

EoMAN,  Watee,  and  Watebpeoop.  The  ce- 
ments used  for  metal- wobe,  &c.,  in  different 
trades,  are  noticed  under  the  heads  Copfeb- 
smiths',  Cutlbks',  Enoineees',  Gbindbbs', 

IbON,     LETTBB-FIZINa,    OPTICIANS',    PlUMB- 

ebb'.  Seal  -  enokavebs',  Steam  -  boilee. 
Steam-fife,  and  Tubnee's.  See  Glue,  Lute, 
Moetae,  Tooth-cement,  &c. 

CEUENTA'TION.  The  process  of  imbedding 
a  substance  in,  or  covering  it  with,  some 
powder  or  composition  capable  of  acting  on  it 
when  heated,  and  in  this  state  exposing  it  to 
a  red  heat.  Iron  is  converted  into  steel,  and 
glass  into  B^umur's  porcelain,  by  cementa- 
tion. 

CEK'TAUEHT.  Syn.  Ckntaueih'a.  The 
bitter  extractive  matter  of  Erytheea  centau- 
rium,  or  common  centaury.  Combined  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  febrifuge. 

CEE'ASIN.  /Sy».  Pbun'inb.  The  insoluble 
portion  of  cherry-tree  gum.  It  is  identical 
with  bassorin.  Br  John  applies  the  term  to 
all  those  gums  which,  like  tragacanth,  swell, 
but  do  not  dissolve  in  water.     See  Bassobin. 

CB'EATE.  Sya.  Ceba'tum,  L.  A  thick 
species  of  ointment  containing  wax.  Cerates 
are  intermediate  in  consistence  between  oint- 
ments and  plasters;  but  are  less  frequently 
employed  than  either  of  those  preparations. 
The  medicinal  ingredients  which  enter  into 
the  cerates  are  very  numerous  ;  indeed,  almost 
every  kind  of  medicine  capable  of  exercising  a 
topical  efiect  may  be  prescribed  in  this  form. 

It  is  a  general  custom  with  the  druggists 
to  use  a  less  quantity  of  wax  for  their  cerates 
than  that  which  is  nei-e^isary  to  give  them  a 
proper  consistence,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
omitted  altogether,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
hard  suet,  or  stearlne,  and  frequently  by  com- 
mon resin.  Lard  is  also  very  generally  sub- 
stituted for  olive  oil.  Indeed,  in  no  class  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations  are  the  instruc- 
tions of  practitioners  and  the  colleges  more 
commonly  disregarded.  The  operation  of 
melting  the  ingredients  should  be  performed 
in  a  water  bath  or  steam  hath,  and  the  liquid 
mass  should  be  assiduously  stirred  until  cold. 

All  the  medicated  cerates  may  be  prepared 
by  adding  the  active  ingredients,  in  the  form 
of  fine  powder,  soft  extract,  solution,  &c.,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  either  simple  cerate  or 
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spermaceti  cerate,  in  the  proportions  indicated 
under  the  head  of  "  Doses  "  appended  to  every 
article  of  importance  noticed  in  this  work. 
The  mixture,  which  must  be  complete,  may  be 
effected  by  working  the  articles  together  on 
a  marble  or  glass  slab  or  tile,  or,  still  better, 
by  trituration  in  a  clean  wedgwood  mortar. 
In  some  cases  the  simple  cerate  is  melted  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  tlie  whole  stirred  or  triturated 
until  nearly  solid  j  in  others,  digestion  with 
heat  is  employed. 

Cerate.  Syn.  Sim'ple  CEEiTE,  Simple 
dees'sing;  Cbeatum  (Ph.  L.),  C.  sim'plex 
(Ph.  L.  1824).  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow  wax, 
20  oz. ;  melt  by  a  gentle  heat;  add  olive  oil, 
1  pint;  and  stir  until  it  begins  to  solidify. 

Used  as  a  simple  emollient  dressing.  The 
corresponding  preparations  of  the  other  col- 
leges will  be  found  noticed  uuder  Ointmekts. 
The  ceratum  simplex  of  the  Ph.  E.  is  SPEE- 
MACETI  CEEATE. 

Cerate,  Ac'etate  of  lead.     Syn.  Ce'eatb  oe 

SUGAEOE  LEAD  ;  CbEA'TUM  PLtTM'BI  AOETA'tIS 
(Ph.  L.),L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  White  wax,  5  oz. ; 
olive  oil,  18  ii.  oz. ;  melt  together ;  add,  acetate 
of  lead  (in  fine  powder),  5  dr.,  previously  tri- 
turated with  olive  oil,  2  fl.  oz.,  and  stir  till 
they  unite  (begin  to  solidify).  Used  as  a 
cooling  dressing  to  burns,  excoriations,  and 
inflamed  sores. 

Cerate,  Ammoni'acal.  Syn.  Ceea'tum  am- 
moniaca'i/E,  L.  Prep.  (Eecloux.)  Simple 
cerate,  1  oz. ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  1  dr. ; 
mix.     As  a  counter-irritant  in  croup,  &c. 

Cerate,  Arsen'ical.  Syn.  Cee'atum  aesen'- 
ici,  C.  a'cidi  aesehio'bi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph. 
U.  S.)  Arsenious  acid  (in  very  fine  powder), 
20  gr. ;  simple  cerate,  1  oz. 

2.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  Arsenious  acid  and 
sublimed  sulphur,  of  each  1  dr. ;  spermaceti 
cerate,  1  oz.  The  above  ingredients  must  be 
very  carefully  triturated  together.  The  first 
is  used  as  a  dressing  to  cancerous  sores;  the 
second  is  applied  on  lint  as  a  caustic  in  like 
cases. 

Cerate,    Belladonn'a.      Syn.    Cebate   op 

DEADLY      NIGHTSHADE;     CeBA'TUM      BELLA- 

dosh'j;,  Ii.  Prep.  1.  (W.  Cooley.)  Extract 
of  belladonna,  3  dr. ;  simple  cerate,  1  oz. ; 
olive  oil,  1  dr. ;  triturate  together  in  a  warm 
mortar,  until  nearly  cold.  Used  in  frictions 
to  indolent  tumours. 

2.  (Compound;  C.  B.  COMPOS'ITUM,  L.) 
Prep.  (W.  Cooley.)  Belladonna  cerate,  1  oz. ; 
iodide  of  gold,  12  gr. ;  carefully  triturated  to- 
gether. Used  as  a  friction  to  scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  tumours,  and  to  remove  syphilitic 
and  rheumatic  pains.  A  most  active  and 
excellent  preparation. 

Cerate,  Brown.    See  Plastees. 

Cerate,  Caca'o.  Syn.  Caca'o  pommade. 
Prep.  Butter  of  cacao,  white  wax,  and  oil  of 
almonds,  equal  parts,  melted  together  and 
strained.  Used  as  a  cosmetic  for  chapped 
hands  and  lips,  &c. 

Cerate,  Cal'amine.   Syn.  Tubnee's  oeeatb, 


Healing  salve  ;  Ceeatum  calami'n.s  (Ph. 
L.  &  B.),  C.  la'pis  oalamina'eis  (Ph.  L. 
1788),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow  wax, 
1^  oz. ;  olive  oil,  1  pint;  melt  together,  re- 
move the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  when  they 
first  begin  to  thicken,  add  prepared  calamine, 
7i  oz.,  and  stir  constantly  until  they  cool. 

2.  (P.  E.)  Prepared  calamine,  1  part; 
simple  cerate  (Ph.  E.),  5  parts;  mix. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)    See  Ointment. 

4.  (Commercial.)     Hard  suet,  5  lbs.;  lard, 

3  lbs. ;  melt  and  sift  in,  gradually,  calamine, 

4  lbs. ;  agitate  well  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until 
the  whole  is  perfectly  mixed,  and  after  one 
minute's  repose  pour  it  off  into  another  vessel, 
the  coarse  sediment  that  has  fallen  to  the 
bottom  being  carefully  avoided;  lastly,  stir 
assiduously,  until  it  is  nearly  cold.  This  forms 
the  TuENEE's  CEEATE  of  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists. In  many  cases  nothing  but  lard  and 
calamine  are  used. 

Uses,  ^c.  When  honestly  prepared  with 
genuine  calamine,  it  is  a  most  valuable  desic- 
CHnt  and  astringent  application  to  excoriations, 
ulcers,  burns,  scalds,  sore  nipples,  &c.  It  has 
long  been  held  in  popular  esteem  as  a  drying 
and  healing  dressing  for  sores. 

Cerate,  Cal'amine  with  Mercury.  Syn. 
Ceea'tum  calami'n^;  cttm  htdeab'gteo,  L. 
Prep.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  Calamine  cerate,  1  lb. ; 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Used  as  a 
stimulant  application  to  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers,  psorophthalmia,  &c. 

Cerate,  Cal'omel.  Syn.  Ceea'tttm  caio- 
mela'nos,  C.  hydeae'gyki  chloe'idi,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Calomel,  1  dr.;  spermaceti  cerate, 
7    dr.      In    herpfes,    and    some    other    skin 


2.  (Compound ;  C.  0.  COMPOs'lTUM,  L.) 
Calomel,  2  dr.;  calamine  cerate,  1  oz. ;  olive 
oil,  1  dr. 

Cerate,  Cam'phor.  Syn.  Ceea'tum  cam- 
phoea'tum,  C.  camphoe'^;,  L.  ;  Pommade 
DU  PEEEE  COSME,  Fr.  Prep.  Olive  oil,  1  lb.  j 
white  wax,  J  lb. ;  camphor,  3  dr.  As  an  ap- 
plication to  chaps,  chilblains,  abrasions,  exco- 
riations, and  slight  wounds.  See  Balls, 
Camphob. 

Cerate,  Canthar'ides.  Syn.  Blisteeing  ce- 
bate ;  Ceea'tum  lttt'*,  C.  canthab'idis, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Cantharidea  (in  very 
flue  powder),  1  oz. ;  spermaceti  cerate,  6  oz. ; 
mix. 

2.  (Parrish.)  Cantharldes,  12  parts ;  lard, 
10  parts;  yellow  wax  and  resin,  of  each  7 
parts ;  incorporated  by  fusion.  Irritant ;  used 
to  keep  blisters  open,  and  to  stimulate  issues, 
and  indolent  ulcers  and  tumours. 

Cerate,  Chalk.  Syn,  Ceea'tum  CBs'ia;,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Chalk  (thoroughly  dried,  and  in 
fine  powder),  2  dr. ;  simple  cerate,  6  dr. ;  al- 
mond oil,  3  dr.    Used  in  piles  and  foul  ulcers. 

2.  (Acetated.)  See  Ceeate,  Kibklanb's 
Nbutbal. 

3.  (Compound ;  Ceea'tum  CEE'ia)  OOM- 
pos'iTUM,  L.) — a.  To  simple  chalk  cerate,  1 
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ot.,  add  powdered  catechu,  i  dr.  In  piles, 
and  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 
_  &■  (U.S.  Hoipitol.)  Lead  plaster  and  olive 
oil,  of  each  8  oz,;  white  wax,  3  oz. ;  melt  to- 
other; add  solution  of  subacetatu  of  lead,  G 
oz.  J  thoroughly  incorporate,  and  then  further 
add,  chalk  (in  fine  powder),  5  oz.  Cooling  and 
astringent.  Useful  in  inflamed  sores,  excoria- 
tions, piles,  &c. 
Cerate,  Cher'ry-laur'el.      Sj/n.    CeeVtcm 

liCBO-CBBABI,  C.  CALMA.N8,  L.  Prep.  (Roux.) 
Simple  cerate,  1  oz. ;  cherry-laurel  water,  i  oz. 
As  nn  application  to  burns. 

Cerate,  Cincho'na.  Si/n.  Bask  ceiiate; 
Ckea'tcm  oiNCHo'siE,  L.  Prep.  1.  Extract 
of  bark,  2  dr. ;  simple  cerate,  1  oz. 

2.  (Van  Moms.)  Simple  cerate,  8  oz. ;  cam- 
phor, H  dr. ;  melt  together  by  a  gentle  heat, 
then  add  gradually,  decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark  (concentrated),  J.  oz.,  and  triturate  until 
cold.  Used  as  a  dressing  for  ill-conditioned 
ulcers. 

Cerate,  Cin'nabar.  Sy».  Cbba'titm  eu'- 
BBUH,  C.  oinnaba'eis,  C.  hydeab'syei  SCI- 
phuek'ti  bu'bhi,  L.  Prep.  1.  Camphor, 
20  gr. ;  vermilion,  60  gr.  j  simple  cerate, 
1  oz.  This  is  Alibert's  "Antihbepetic  pom- 
made." 

2.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  Yellow  wax  and  lard,  of 
each  j  lb.;  yellow  resin,  )  oz.j  red  sulphide 
of  mercury,  1  dr.  Used  as  a  common  dress- 
ing. 

Cerate,  Cit'rine.    See  Cbbate,  Resin,  Ni- 

TEATE  OE  MeEODBY  O. 

Cerate,  Copai'ba.  Si/n.  Ceea'tum  oopai'bje, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Spermaceti  cerate,  3  oz. ;  melt 
by  a  gentle  heat,  then  add,  biilsam  of  copaiba, 
1  oz. 

2.  (Dr  Houlton.)  White  wax,  1  oz. ;  balnam 
of  copaiba,  2  oz. ;  mix,  as  last.  Both  the  above 
have  hiun  recommended  as  topical  applica- 
tions to  wounds  and  ulcers  of  the  rectum, 
vagina,  and  urethra;  especially  in  those  of 
a  fistulous  character ;  and  in  piles,  &c. 

Cerate,  Cop'per.  iSy».  Cupeia'ted  oeeatb  ; 
Cbba'tum  00'pbij  C.  c.  ammonia'ti,  L. 
Prep.  (Swediaur.)  Simple  cerate,  8  parts  ; 
melt,  and  add  solution  of  ammoniuret  of  cop- 
per, 1  port.  As  a  stimulant  dressing  for  in- 
dolent ulcers ;  and  in  psorophthalmia,  &c. 

Cerate,  Cosmet'ic.     Sgn.  Cols  cbeam,  Ce- 

BATB    op  Ga'lEH  ;    CeEa'tITM    OOBMET'lCnM, 

C.  Galeni,  Ceemoe  feioida,  L.  ;  Pommade 
ENCBESfE,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds, 

1  lb. ;    white    wax   and   spermaceti,  of   each 

2  oz. ;  melt,  pour  the  mixture  into  a  marble 
or  wedgwood  mortar,  which  has  been  heated 
by  standing  for  some  time  in  boiling  water; 
add,  gradnally,  rose  water,  10  fl.  oz.,  assidu- 
ously Btirring  until  an  emulsion  is  formed; 
then  further  add,  oil  of  bergamot,  }  oz.;  oil  of 
lavender,  1  dr. ;  and  continue  the  stirring  or 
trituration  until  the  whole  has  become  cold. 

2.  To  the  hist  add  otto  of  roses,  1  dr. ;  oil 
of  roii'mary,  15  drops. 

3.  Oil  of  almonds,  6  oz.;  spermaceti,  5  dr. ;  { 


white  wax,  4  dr.;  rose  water,  3}  oz. ;  balm  of 
Mecca  (genuine),  8  drops. 

4.  As  the  last,  with  essence  of  vanilla,  15 
drops ;  essence  of  ambergris,  10  drops. 

5.  (P.  C.)  White  wax,  1  part;  oil  of  almonds, 
4  parts ;  rose  water,  3  parts ;  as  before. 

6.  (Van  Mons.)  White  wax  and  butter  of 
cacao,  of  each  1  part ;  oil  of  almonds  and  rose 
water,  of  each  4  parts. 

Obg.  The  above  are  used  as  agreeable  and 
cooling  emollients  for  irritable  surfaces,  exco- 
riations, sore  nipples,  &e.  See  Cold  cbeau' 
and  OiNTKENia. 

Cerate,  Cro'ton.  Sj/n.  Ceba'tom  cboto'nis, 
L.  Prep.  (Caventou.)  Lard,  5  parts;  wax, 
1  part ;  melt,  and  when  nearly  cold  add  croton 
oil,  2  parts.  Used  as  a  counter-irritant ;  but 
is  apt  to  affect  the  bowels. 
Cerate,  Oonlard's.  See  Cebate,  Lead. 
Cerate,  Hemlock.  %».  Ceea'tcm  oo'jfll, 
L.  Prep.  (St  B.  Uosp.)  Spermaceti,  2  oz. ; 
white  wnx,  3  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  of  hemlock 
ointment,  12  oz.  Used  for  inveterate  cancer- 
ous, scrorulous,  and  other  sores. 

Cerate,  Hon'ey.  Sj/n.  Ceea'tum  mel'is, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Simple  cerate,  3  parts ;  honey, 
1  part;  oil  of  lemon  grass,  6  drops.  Used  as 
cold  cream. 

2.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  Olive  oil,  )  lb.;  wax  and 
lead  plaster  (or  galbanum  plaster),  of  each 
4  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  honey,  i  lb.  As  a  cool- 
ing emollient  dressing. 

Cerate  of  Honey  with  Turpentine.  (Para- 
celsus). Common  turpentine,  1  lb.;  the  yolk 
of  20  eggs ;  honey,  1  lb. ;  beat  together  the 
honey  and  yolk,  and  add  the  turpentine,  soft- 
ened by  heat. 

Cerate,  Is'sne.  Si/n.  Ceea'tum  ad  fonti- 
CCLOS,  L.  As  issue  plaster,  but  adding  a  little 
almond  oil. 

Cerate,  Eirkland's.  Si/n.  Kibeland's  nec- 
TBAL  osbatb;  Ceba'tvm  neutba'lb,  C. 
cee't^  aobta'tis,  L.  Prep.  1.  Lead  plaster, 
8  oz. ;  olive  oil,  4  oz.  melt,  sift  in  chalk, 
4  oz. ;  mix  well,  then  add  gradually  Goulard's 
extract,  i  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar,  4  oz. ;  and 
stir  until  cold. 

2.  (Paris.)  Lead  plaster,  8  oz. ;  olive  oil  and 
chalk,  of  each  4  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead,  3  dr., 
(dissolved  in)  distilled  vinegar,  4  fl.  oz.  As  a 
cooling  dressing  to  irritable  ulcers  and  exco- 
riated parts. 

Cerate,  Lead  (Componnd).  5yn.  Gotf'labd's 
CEEATB ;  Ceea'tum  plum'bi  cohpos'itum 
(Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Olive  oil,  16 
fl.  oz. ;  yellow  wax,  8  oz. ;  melt,  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire,  and.  when  they  begin  to 
thicken,  add  gradually  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead  (slightly  warmed),  6  fl.  oz. ;  and  stir 
constantly  until  the  whole  is  nearly  cold ; 
then  add  camphor,  1  dr.,  dissolved  in  olive  oil, 
4  fl.  oz.  (by  heat),  and  stir  until  the  cerate  is 
quite  cold.  Used  in  similar  cases  to  Kibe- 
land's  CEBATE  (which  see).  See  also  Acetate 
OF  Lead  cebate. 

Cerate,  Mar'shall's.   Prep.  1.  Palm  oil  and 
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calomel,  of  each  2  oz.  j  acetate  of  lead,  1  oz.  j 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  4  oz.  j  tritu- 
rated together  in  a  wedgwood  mortar. 

2.  (Paris.)  Palm  oil,  5  oz. ,-  calomel,  1  oz. ; 
acetate  of  lead,  i  oz. ;  citrine  ointment,  2  oz. ; 
as  the  last.     Applied  to  the  eyes,  &c. 

Cerate,  Mercn"rial.  Si/n.  Cbea'tum  meb- 
ctieia'I/E,  C.  htdkae"qxri,  L.  Frep.  1. 
(Guibourt.)  Strong  mercurial  ointment  and 
simple  cerate,  equal  parts. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Strong  mercurial  oint- 
ment and  yellow  wax,  of  each  6  oz. ;  lard, 
3  oz.  Both  are  used  as  dressings  to  venereal 
ulcers. 

3.  (Compound ;  Ceea'tum  mebctjbia'le 
coMPOs'iTUM,  C.  htdbab"otei,  L.)  Frep. 
(Ph.  L.)  Mercurial  ointment  (strong)  and 
soap  cerate,  of  each  6  oz. ;  camphor  (in 
powder),  IJ  oz. ;  triturate  together.  Altera- 
tive and  discutient ;  used  to  disperse  indolent 
tumours  and  swellings,  and  as  a  resolvent  in 
enlarged  joints,  &e. 

Cerate,  Meto"pinm.  Si/n.  Ceea'ium  meto"- 
Pll,  L.  Frep.  (Dr  Barham.)  Hog-gum  (from 
Shus  Metopium),  and  lard,  of  each  4  oz.  j 
white  wax  and  root  of  Sweet  Aristolochia 
(powdered),  of  each  2  oz. ;  yellow  resin,  1  oz. ; 
in  stiff  joints  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Cerate,  Mez'ereon.  Si/n.  Ceea'ttimmez'eebi, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Extract  of  mezereon,  1  part ; 
(dissolved  in)  alcohol,  5  parts ;  add  beeswax, 
5  parts ;  olive  oil,  11  parts ;  melt  together, 
and  continue  the  heat  until  all  the  alcohol  is 
evaporated. 

2.  Green  oil  of  mezereon,  1  part;  simple 
cerate,  20  parts ;  melt  together.  Both  are 
used  to  keep  up  the  discharge  from  blistered 
sui-faces,  and  as  a  stimulant  application  to 
indolent  sores. 

Cerate,  Neu'tral.  See  Ceeatb,  Kiek- 
land's. 

Cerate,  Ni'trate  of  Mer'cnry.     S^n.    Cit'- 

BINE  DEBATE ;  CeBA'XUM  HTDEAE"oTEI  NI- 
tea'tis,  L.  Prep.  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Citrine 
ointment  and  simple  cerate,  equal  parts.  See 
OiNTMEKTS. 

Cerate,  O'pinm.  Si/n.  Laud'aitum  ceeatb, 
Ak'odtne  c.  ;  Ceea'ium  o"pii,  C.  opia'tum, 
6.  anodt'kttm,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture  of 
opium  and  olive  oil,  of  each  2  dr.;  simple 
cerate,  1  oz. ;  digest  with  heat  until  all  the 
spirit  and  water  is  evaporated,  constantly 
stirring  the  mixture  all  the  time. 

2.  (Gilbert.)  Wine  of  opium,  1  dr. ;  simple 
cerate,  1  oz. 

3.  (Lagneau.)  Opium  (in  fine  powder), 
J  dr. ;  yolk  of  1  egg ;  mix,  then  triturate  it 
with  simple  cerate,  1  oz. 

Uses.  The  above  are  applied  to  painful 
swellings,  pile»,  and  ulcers,  and  in  chronic 
ophthalmia,  &c. 

Cerate,  Phosphora'ted.  %n.  Ceea'ium  phos- 
pho'bi,  C.  phosphoea'tum,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Phosphorus,  6  gr. ;  simple  cerate,  3  oz. ;  heat 
together  in  a  phial  placed  in  a  water  bath, 
with   frequent   agitation  for    2   hours;    and 


after  repose  for  10  minutes,  pour  olf  the  clear 
portion,  and  stir  it  well  until  cold. 

2.  (Foy.)  Phosphorated  ether,  5  parts; 
simple  cerate,  24  parts. —  Uses.  Both  of  the 
above  have  been  recommended  as  frictions  in 
obstinate  cutaneous  affections,  and  in  rheu- 
matism of  the  joints. 

Cerate,  Pitch.  S^n.  Cebatum  pi'cis  Bee- 
GUNDi'ca;,  L.  Prep.  (Beral.)  White  wax,  3 
parts ;  suet,  4  parts ;  Bergundy  pitch,  6  parts ; 
melted  together.  A  mild  stimulant  and  de- 
tergent dressing.    See  OiNTMENia. 

Cerate,  ftnin'ine.  Si/n.  Cbea'tum  quini^, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  5  or  6  gr.  j 
simple  cerate,  1  dr.  Applied  to  the  denuded 
dermis  (endermically). 

2.  Sulphate  of  quinine  and  olive  oil,  of  each 
1  dr. ;  simple  cerate,  6  dr.  As  a  friction.  Both 
are  used  in  iutermittents. 

Cerate,  Ees'in.  Syn.  Basil'icon,  B.  cerate, 
B.  OINTMENT,  Yellow  b.,  Cit'bine  cebate  ; 
Cbea'tum  ciTEi'NUM(Ph.  L.  1788),  C.bbsi'n^ 
PLA'viE  (Ph.  L.  1745),  C.  eesi'k^  (Ph.  L.  1809 
and  since),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow  resin 
and  beeswax,  of  each  15  oz. ;  melt,  add  olive 
oil,  1  pint ;  strain  through  a  cloth,  and  stir  the 
mixture  until  cold. 

Obn.  The  above  is  the  formula  of  the  London 
College,  but  the  basilicon  of  the  shops  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  made  in  this  manner.  The  following 
forms  are  those  commonly  used  in  trade,  hut 
the  products  are  much  inferior  to  that  made 
according  to  the  directions  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

2.  (Commercial.) — a.  Yellow  resin,  10  lbs. ; 
beeswax,  2  lbs. ;  linseed  oil,  7  lbs. ;  melt  to- 
gether, and  stir  until  cold. 

h.  As  the  last,  but  using  nut  oil  instead  of 
linseed  oil. 

c.  Nut  oil,  1  gall. ;  beeswax,  5  lbs. ;  yellow 
resin,  14  lbs. 

d.  Lard  (common)  and  linseed  oil,  of  each 
3  lbs. ;  yellow  resin,  9  lbs. ;  as  before. 

Uses,  Sfo,  This  cerate  is  a  mild  stimulant, 
detergent,  and  digestive  application ;  and  as 
such  is  employed  to  dress  foul  and  indolent 
ulcers,  blistered  surfaces,  burns,  &e.  For  the 
corresponding  preparations  of  the  other  col- 
leges, see  Ointments. 

3.  (Compound ;  Desh'leb's  cebate  ;  Ce- 
ba'tum  EESi'Na;  compos'itum,  L.)  Prep, 
(Ph.  U.S.)  Besin,  suet,  and  beeswax,  of  each 
i  lb. ;  turpentine,  i  lb. ;  flax-seed  oil  (linseed 
oil),  i  pint;  as  above.  Rather  more  stimu- 
lating than  resin  cerate,  but  used  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Cerate,  Eose.  St/n.  Lip  salve  ;  Cbea'tum 
eosa'tum,  L.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Oil  of  almonds, 
16  parts;  white  wax,  8  parts;  alkanet  root, 
1  part ;  digest,  with  a  gentle  heat,  until  suffi- 
ciently coloured,  then  strain,  and  for  every 
ounce  of  the  cerate,  add  otto  of  roses,  2  drops. 
See  Lip  Salve. 

Cerate,  Sav'ine.  S^/n.  Cbea'tum  sabi'nje 
(Ph.  E.;  and  Ph.  L.  1836),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  E.)   Beeswax,  1  part;    lard,   4   parts; 
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tteih  savin  (Icovcs  braiaed),  2  parts;  boil 
together  until  the  leaves  become  crisp,  then 
strain,  with  pressure,  throngh  a  linen  cloth. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Lard,  2 lbs.;  savin  leaves, 
1  lb. ;  beeswax,  i  lb.;  as  last. 

3.  (Ph.  L.  1851.)  In  the  B.  P.  this  prepa- 
ration is  included  among  the  ointuents 
(which  lee) ;  in  trade,  however,  the  old  name 
(Ph.  L.  1836)  is  still  generally  retained. 

Obt,  The  preparation  of  this  cerate  requires 
caution,  as  the  active  principle  of  the  saving 
beiug  volatile,  is  injured  by  long  boiling  and  a 
higli  temperature.  The  leaves  are  usually 
boiled  until  they  are  crisp,  but  as  this  takes 
some  time,  the  essential  oil,  and  consequently 
the  odonr.  Is  nearly  all  dissipated,  A  better 
plan  is  to  express  the  juice  from  the  leaves, 
and  to  add  it  to  the  wax  and  oil  melted  to- 
gether, and  just  beginning  to  cool.  As  usually 
met  with  in  the  shops,  this  cerate  has  a  lively 
green  colour,  and  the  odour  of  the  fresh  plant ; 
but  neither  of  these  is  derived  from  the  leaves 
in  the  common  process  of  malting  it.  The  first 
is  caused  by  the  addition  of  powdered  verdi 
gris,  and  the  last  by  adding  a  little  of  the 
essential  oil  of  savin  to  the  compound  when 
nearly  cold.  The  preparations  of  the  British 
Colleges  have  only  a  very  pale  green  colour, 
and  even  that  rapidly  changes  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  A  uniform  green  colour  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  adulteration  ;  as  the 
unadulterated  compound,  however,  skilfully 
prepared,  is  of  a  dingy  green  colour,  of  little 
intensity ;  and  after  it  has  been  made  a  short 
time,  it  fades  on  the  surface,  and  the  under 
portion  becomes  streaky  and  mottled.  A 
greater  quantity  of  colour  is  obtained  from 
the  leaves  by  long  digestion  in  the  fat  and 
wax  in  earthen  vessels,  ut  a  moderate  heat, 
than  by  hasty  boiling.  In  this  way  a  lively 
green  is  sometimes  produced,  but  it  rapidly 
changes  in  the  manner  just  mentioned. 

The  following  forms  are  those  commonly 
adopted  by  the  wholesale  druggists  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  cerate : — 

4.  Lard  and  suet,  of  each  6  lbs. ;  yellow  wax, 
2  lbs.;  melt  them  together  in  an  earthen 
vessel ;  add  2  oz.  of  distilled  verdigris  (pre- 
viously rubbed  down  smooth  in  a  mortar  with 
an  equal  weight  of  sweet  oil);  strain,  whilst 
hot,  into  u  large  earthen  pot,  and  when  the 
whole  has  cooled  a  little,  add  of  oil  of  savin,  1 
oz.,  and  stir  until  cold. 

5.  Savin  leaves,  4  lbs. ;  yellow  wax,  2  lbs. ; 
lard,  8  lbs.;  boil  until  the  leaves  become 
crisp;  then  strain,  and  add,  of  green  ointment 
(lively  coloured),  5  lbs. ;  when  cooipd  a  little, 
further  add,  of  oil  of  savin,  3  dr.,  and  stir 
briskly  until  cold.    Prod.,  13^  lbs. 

Utei,  i(o.  Savin  cerate  and  ointment  are 
chiefly  employed  to  keep  up  the  discharge 
from  blisters  (perpetual  blisters),  for  which 
purpose  it  is  preferable  to  preparations  of  can- 
tharides.  The  practice  of  colouring  this 
cerate  with  verdigris,  which  is  general  in  trade, 
cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  as  its  thera- 


peutic action  is  thereby  altered.  The  copper 
may  be  detected  by  burning  down  a  little  in  a 
platinum  or  Hessian  crucible,  washing  out  the 
ashes  with  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid,  placing 
the  liquor  in  a  glass  tube,  and  applying  the 
usual  tests.    See  Cofpeb  and  Ointmsnts. 

Cerate,  Sim'ple.  Syn.  CsBA'Tim  sim'flex, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Spermaceti,  1  part ; 
white  wax,  3  parts ;  olive  oil,  6  parts ;  melt 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  until  cold.  This 
preparation  is  similar  to  Simple  Ointment 
(  Unguentum  Simpler),  B.  P.  (which  see). 

Cerate  of  Snails.  White  wax,  3  parts; 
spermaceti,  3  parts ;  oil  of  almonds,  32  parts ; 
mucilage  of  snails,  24  parts ;  otto  of  rose, 
sufficient  to  sceut  it. 

Cerate,  Soap.  Si/n.  Compound  soap  ce- 
BATE;  Ceba'tum  sapo'kis  (Ph.  L.  1836), 
C.  SAP0KI8  COMPOa'lTCM  (Ph.  L.  1851),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Boil  lithariie,  15  oz.,  in 
distilled  vinegar,  1  gall.,  until  dissolved,  stir- 
ring continually  ;  then  add  of  Castile  soap. 
10  oz. ;  again  boil  until  all  the  moisture  is 
evaporated;  then  add,  gradually,  beeswax, 
12i  oz.,  and  olive  oil,  1  pint,  previously 
melted  together,  and  stir  until  nearly  cold. 
Similar  to  Soap  ceeate  pi,A8tee  {Emplaa- 
tru  m  Cerati  Saponis),  B.  P.  (which  see). 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Distilled  vinegar,  6  galls. ; 
litharge,  6  lbs.;  soap,  3}  lbs.;  yellow  wax, 
4i  lbs.;  olive  oil,  6  pints.  Mix  as  above. 
Good  nut  or  poppy  oil  may  be  used  instead  of 
olive  oil. 

Obs.  Unless  the  instructions  contained  in 
the  above  formulce  are  followed  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  process  is  apt  to  miscarry.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  cerate,  on  cooling,  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions,  and  is  commonly  full 
of  hard,  gritty  particles.  To  prevent  this,  caru 
should  be  taken  to  use  soap  of  the  best 
quality.  This  mishap  cannot  be  got  over  by 
long  boiling  and  stirring,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  only  remedy  is  the  addition  of  a 
little  more  soap,  previously  melted  with  some 
water,  and  again  evaporating  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. A  small  quantity  of  solution  of 
potassa  has  a  similar  effect. 

The  colour  and  consistence  of  soap  cerate 
chiefly  depends  on  the  length  of  time  it  Is 
kept  heated  after  the  addition  of  the  oil  and 
wax.  As  evaporation  proceeds,  so  the  colour 
and  consistence  increase.  Its  usual  colour  is 
that  of  a  lively,  ppJe  chocolate-brown,  but 
occasionally  it  is  much  paler.  This  arises  from 
its  containing  an  undue  quantity  of  moisture. 
When  it  has  been  kept  heated  for  a  period 
beyond  that  usually  adopted,  it  attains  greater 
hardness,  and  is  then  frequently  called  hard 
soap  cerate  (Ceba'tum  saponis  dubum)  ;  but 
by  over-boiling  it  is  apt  to  become  gritty. 

Uses,  Sfc.  Soap  cerate  is  resolvent,  cooling, 
and  desiccative,  and  is  chiefly  employed  as  a 
cooling  dressing  for  sorofulons  swellings,  &c. 
It  may  be  spread  on  linen  and  applied  like  a 
plaster.     It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  support  for 
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fractured  limbs,  and  forms  an  excellent  dress- 
ing for  soft  corns. 

Cerate,  Spermace'ti.  Syn.  White  oeeate. 
White  up  salve.  Simple  o.  ;  Ceeatuk 
sim'plex  (Ph.  E.),  C.  album:  (Ph.  L.  1745), 
C.  speema'tis  oe'ti  (Ph.  L.  1788),  C.  ceta'cei 
(Ph.  L.  1809,  and  since),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Sptrmaeeti,  2  oz. ;  white  wax,  8  oz. ;  melt  by 
a  gentle  heat ;  add,  olive  oil  (warm),  1  pint, 
and  stir  with  a  spatula  until  they  cool. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)     See  Cbeate,  Simple. 

3.  (Ph.D.)  The  corresponding  preparation 
of  the  Ph.  D.  is  classed  under  Ointments,  and 
contains  lard. 

4.  (Commercial.)  On  the  large  scale  lard  or 
suet  is  substituted  for  oil,  by  wliich  means  less 
wax  is  required.  The  following  is  a  good  form 
where  a^cheap  article  is  wanted,  and  is  that 
commonly  adopted  in  the  wholesale  trade : — 

Clarified  mutton  suet,  5 J  lbs.;  white  wax 
and  spermaceti,  of  each  f  lb.  j  as  above. 

Obs.  The  materials  should  be  melted  by  a 
very  gentle  heat  (that  of  a  water  bath  is  best) 
in  a  clean  stoneware  vessel,  and  as  soon  as 
perfect  liquefaction  takes  place,  the  heat  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  fluid  cerate  strained 
into  a  clean  vessel,  and  stirred  with  a  clean 
wooden  spatuk  until  it  solidifies.  To  facilitate 
the  cooling,  the  vessel  may  be  placed  in  cold 
water  or  in  a  current  of  cold  air.  In  this  way 
the  product  is  rendered  both  whiter  and  finer 
than  when  the  liquid  mass  is  allowed  to  cool 
by  itself.  By  adding  a  little  flowers  of  benzoin 
with  the  oil,  or  a  little  nitric  ether  when  the 
cerate  is  about  lialf  cold,  this,  as  well  as  other 
like  preparations,  will  keep  for  years  without 
becoming  rancid  or  suffering  any  material 
change  of  condition. 

Uses,  S(e.  Emollient  and  cooling.  It  is 
commonly  employed  as  a  soft,  cooling  dressing, 
as  a  lip  salve,  as  an  application  to  chaps,  chil- 
blains, &c. 

Cerate,  Sul'phur.  Syn.  Ceea'tum  sulphu'- 
Eis,  C.  sulphuea'tum,  L.  Frep.  (P.  C.) 
Washed  sulphur,  2  parts;  cerate  of  Galen,  7 
parts;  almond  oil,  1  part;  mix.     In  itch,  &c. 

Cerate,  Sul'phide  of  Mer'cury.  Frep.  (Swe- 
diaur.)  Yellow  resin,  \  oz. ;  yellow  wax  and 
lard,  of  each  \  lb. ;  vermilion,  20  gr.  As  a 
dressing  to  unhealthy  ulcers.     See  Cebate, 

CiNNABAE. 

Cerate,  Tobac'co.  JPrep.  Beeswax,  3  oz.; 
yellow  resin,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil,  6  oz. ;  tobacco 
juice,  4  oz. ;  mix  and  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  when  nearly  cold,  add  bergamot,  2  dr. 
Used  to  destroy  pediculi,  &c. 

Cerate,  Touch.  Syn.  Ceea'tum  peo  tec'tu, 
L. ;  Ceeat  poue  lb  touohee,  Fr.  Prep. 
(Soubeiran.)  Spermaceti  and  yellow  wax,  of 
each  1  part ;  olive  oil,  16  parts ;  melt,  add 
caustic  soda,  1  part,  and  stir  until  cold.  Used 
in  hospitals  for  practising  the  touching  in 
accouchements. 

Cerate,  Turner's.     See  Ceeate,  Calamine. 

Cerate,  Ver'digris.  Syn.  Ceea'tum  m&t!'- 
GiNis,  C.  cu'PEi  diaoeta'tis,  L.    Prep.   1. 


Resin  cerate,  19  parts ;  verdigris  (in  fine  pow- 
der), 1  part. 

2.  (For.  Ph.)  Wax  and  resin,  of  each  6 
parts;  Venice  turpentine,  5  parts;  linseed  oil, 
2  parts ;  verdigris,  1  part.  Used  as  a  mild 
escharotic  and  stimulant  to  fungous  ulcers, 
warts,  corns,  &c. 

Cerate,  White.    See  Ceeate,  Speemaceti. 

Cerate,  Zinc.  Syn.  Ceea'tum  zinc'i,  C.  /.. 
oxy'di,  L.  Prep.  1.  Oxide  of  zinc,  20  gr., 
spermaceti  cerate,  1  oz.  Used  in  sore  nipples, 
excoriations,  he. ;  and  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

2.  (Compound;  Ceea'tum  zinoi  composi- 
TUM,  L.) — a.  To  the  last  add  calomel,  10  gr. 
Used  as  the  last,  and  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

h.  (Mid.  Hosp.)  Zinc  ointment  and  com- 
pound lead  ointment,  equal  parts.  Cooling, 
astringent;  in  excoriations,  and  as  a  dressing 
for  ulcers. 

c.  (Hufeland.)  Oxide  of  zinc  and  lycopodium, 
of  each  15  gr. ;  simple  cerate,  J  oz.  In  sore 
nipples,  ulcerations  of  the  breast,  tetters,  &c. 
It  acts  best  when  diluted  with  half  its  weight 
of  spermaceti  cerate. 

A.  (U.S.  Ph.)  Precipitattd  carbonate  zinc, 
2  oz. ;  simple  cerate,  10  oz.  A  substitute  for 
calamine  cerate. 

CEREB'RIC  ACID.  A  pecnliar  acid  com- 
pound, first  noticed  by  M.  Fremy,  obtained 
along  with  oleo-phosphoric  acid  when  the 
brain  and  nerves  are  treated  with  hot  alcohol. 
It  is  solid,  white,  crystalline ;  freely  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  forms  a  solid  gelatinous 
mass  with  hot  water ;  fusible  with  decompo- 
sition, exhaling  a  peculiar  odour,  and  leaving 
much  charcoal  behind.  It  has  been  found  also 
in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  in  seminal  fluid,  and  in 
pus.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms  insoluble  salts 
termed  cerebrates. 

CEEEB'EOLEIlf.  When  oleo-phosphoric 
acid  is  boiled  in  water,  it  is  resolved  into  a 
fluid  neutral  oil  and  phosphoric  acid,  which 
dissolves.     The  former  is  cerebroleiii. 

CE'EIN,  HC27H53O2.  (Brodie.)  Syn.  Ce- 
EOTio  ACID.  When  pure  beeswax  (bleached) 
is  digested  in  boiling  alcohol  for  some  time, 
a  solution  of  mjricin  and  cerin  is  formed. 
The  former  is  depo-ited  as  the  liquid  cools, 
and  the  latter  may  be  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  decanted  portion.  Cerin  is  a 
white,  crystalli'able  substance,  soluble  in  16 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol;  it  fuses  at  144° 
Fahr. ;  and  is  readily  saponified  with  caustic 
alkaline  lyes.  It  greatly  resembles  white 
wax,  of  which,  indeed,  it  forms  from  70§  to 

8oa. 

CEEISIN.  A  substance  obtained  from 
ozokerit  or  fossil  wax,  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance and  properties  to  white  wax,  for  which 
it  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  in  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  At  present  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 
Cerisin  appears  to  be  one  of  the  paraGSns.  It 
differs,  however,  from  ordinary  paraffin  in  not 
being  unctuous  to  the  touch,  in  being  non- 
translucent   and   firmer   in   texture,    and   in 
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having  n  higher  tasing  point.  It  seems  to  be 
intermediate  between  ordinary  paraffin  and 
wax. 

CE'filUU.  Ce.  A  metal  discovered  in 
1803  b;  Hisinger  and  Berzelius  in  the  mine- 
ral named  cerite. 

Cerium  Oxalate.  (Ph.  B.)  It  may  be  ob- 
tained as  a  precipitate  by  adding  a  solation  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia  to  a  solable  salt  of  cerinm. 
— Jiote,  1  to  2  gr.  Given  in  the  vomiting  of 
prctrnancy. 
'  CE'BOUEL.  Prep.  (Van  Mons.)  Beeswax, 
1  oz. ;  honey,  4  oz. ;  melt  together  and  stir 
until  cold.  An  excellent  application  to  irri- 
table ulcers,  abraded  surfaces,  sore  nipples, 
&c. 

C££0'TIC  ACID.    See  Cebik. 

CESSPOOLS.  It  may  bo  well  to  point  out 
that  the  local  authorities  of  any  district  in 
which  a  cesspool  is  situated  are  required  by 
the  Public  Health  Act — 1.  To  see  that  it  is 
so  constructed  and  liept  as  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming either  a  nuisance  or  detrimental  to 
healtli.  2.  That  an  examination  of  uny  ce-s- 
pool  can  be  made  by  the  sanitary  inspector,  or 
by  any  officer  appointed  by  the  local  authority, 
after  notice  of  entry  has  been  served  upon 
those  who  are  the  occupiers  of  the  premises 
on  which  it  is  situated.  S.  The  local  autho- 
rity moy  itself  undertake  the  cleansing  of  a 
cesspool,  or  it  may  enact  bye-laws  imposing 
tliis  duty  on  the  occupiers  of  the  premises. 
4.  If  the  local  authority,  after  having  under- 
taken the  cleansing  of  a  cesspool,  fail  to  do  its 
duty,  it  becomes  liable,  after  notice  from  an 
occupier,  for  the  payment  to  the  said  occupier 
of  n  penalty  not  exceeding  five  shillings  a 
dny  during  default.  5.  Any  person  in  an 
urban  district  who  allows  the  contents  of  n 
cesspool  to  overflow,  or  to  soak  therefrom, 
incurs  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  each 
olfeucc,  and  a  further  charge  of  five  shillings 
a  day  for  the  continuance  of  the  offence  after 
notice.  6.  Information  of  any  nuisance  under 
the  said  Act  in  the  district  of  any  local  autho- 
rity may  be  given  to  such  local  authority  by 
any  person  aggrieved  thereby,  or  by  any  two 
inhabitant  householders  of  such  distiict,  or  by 
any  officer  of  such  authority,  or  by  the  re- 
lieving officer,  or  by  any  constable  or  officer 
of  the  police  force  of  such  district. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to 
enter  into  details  as  to  the  best  method  of 
building  a  cesspool. 

Wc  may,  however,  state,  that  owing  to  the 
defective  and  leaky  construction  of  a  cesspool, 
it  very  frequently  becomes  a  serious  source  of 
dangerous  contamination  to  the  wells  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  a  ready  means  of 
contagion,  when  it  contains  the  excreta  of 
fever  patients.  The  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fovor  at  the  west  end  of  London  in  1874,  the 
origin  of  which  was  traced  to  the  milk  supplv, 
was  owing  to  the  ve.-sels  in  which  the  milk 
was  collocteil  in  the  country  having  been 
washed  out  with  water  taken  from  a  well 


near  a  cesspool,  into  which  ran  the  contents 
of  a  privy  belonging  to  a  house,  some  of  the 
inmates  of  which  were  labouring  under 
typhoid  fever. 

For  a  cesspool  not  to  be  injurious  to  health 
it  should  be  water-tight  and  ventilated  by  a 
shaft ;  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  overfiow ; 
and  should  be  sunk  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
houses  or  dwellings  as  possible. 

CE'TIN.  CjjHmO,.  Chevreul  applied  this 
name  to  pure  spermaceti.  Prep.  Dissolve 
spermaceti  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  collect  the 
crystals  that  are  deposited  as  tlie  solution 
cools.  Bright  pearly  crystals,  melting  at  120°, 
and  subliming  at  670^  Fahr.    See  Spebma- 

OETI. 

CETEAE'IC  ACID.  HjCigHiA.  Sun.  Ce- 
teab'in.  The  bitter  principle  of  Iceland  moss 
(Cetraria  lalandiea).  It  exists,  in  the  free 
state,  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  thallos. 

Prep.  1.  Iceland  moss  (bruisid),  1  part; 
rectified  spirit,  6  parts;  boil  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  half  an  hour;  express  the  liquor 
whilst  hot,  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit;  re- 
dissolve  the  residuum  in  boiling  alcohol,  de- 
cant the  ckvir,  and  let  the  solution  cool  slowly ; 
lastly,  collect  the  crystals  and  preserve  them 
out  of  contact  with  air. 

2.  (Herberger.)  Iceland  moss  (in  coarse 
powder),  1  lb. ;  alcohol  (•883),  4  lbs. ;  boil  as 
before,  cool  until  vapours  cease  to  rise,  express 
the  tincture,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  3  dr., 
(dissolved  in)  water,  2  oz.;  let  it  rest  for  a 
night  in  a  closed  mattrass ;  then  decant,  throw 
the  deposit  on  a  filter,  press  it  in  bibulous 
paper,  and  whilst  still  moist  wash  it  with 
both  alcohol  and  ether ;  lastly,  purify  it  by 
digestion  in  boiling  alcohol,  as  before. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Pure  cetraric  acid  occurs  under 
the  form  of  minute, shining, acicular crystals; 
it  is  intensely  bitter,  non-volatile,  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  cold  alcohol; 
soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  farming  soluble 
salts,  which  give  a  red  colour  with  the  per- 
salts  of  iron,  and  a  yellow  one  with  acetate  of 
lead.  The  compounds  are  called  cetrarates. — 
Dose,  2  to  4  gr.  every  three  hours,  as  a  febri- 
fuge ;  1  to  3  gr.  thrice  daily,  as  a  tonic. 

CHi'BEET'S  OIL.     Syn.  Chadebt'b  empt- 

BBUMAT'iO  OIL;  O'lEUM  EMPTBEUMAT'lCUlt 
ChABEETI,  0.  CONTEA  TJiNIAM  ChABEBTI,  L. 

Prep.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847-)  From  cmpyren- 
matic  oil  of  hartsliorn,  1  part ;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, 3  parts ;  mix  and  distil  over  three  fourths 
only  in  a  glass  retort,  and  keep  it  in  well- 
stopped  bottles.  In  tapeworm. — Dose,  2 
teaspoonfuls  in  water,  night  and  morning, 
until  4  to  6  or  even  7  oz.  have  been  taken  ;  a 
cathartic  being  also  administered  from  time  to 
time, 

CHAFING.     See  Excoeiations. 

CH  AIES.  The  black  leather  work  of  chairs, 
settees,  &c.,  may  be  restored  by  first  well 
washing  off  the  dirt  with  a  little  warm  soap 
and  water,  and  afterwards  with  clean  water. 
The  brown  and  faded    portions  may  now  be 
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retained  by  means  of  a  little  Mack  ink,  or 
preferably,  black  reviver,  and  when  tbis  bas 
got  thorougbly  dry,  they  may  be  touched  over 
with  white  of  egg,  stained  and  mixed  with  a 
little  sugar-candy.  When  the  surface  is  nearly 
dry,  it  should  be  polished  OJGE  with  a  clean 
brush. 

CHALK.  St/n.  Soft  caebonate  or  lime, 
or  Carbonate  of  oaxcium,  Eabthy  o.  of  l.  ; 
Ceb'ta,  L.  Chalk  is  largely  used  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  in  medicine.  The 
natural  varieties  are  remarkable  for  the  fossils 
which  they  contain.  The  coioueed  chales 
which  are  used  as  pigments  and  for  crayons 
generally  contain  both  clay  and  magnesia,  as 
well  as  oxide  of  iron,  and  are  minerals  quite 
distinct  from  white  chalk,  or  chale  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  latter  is  an  AMOEPHOirs 
CAEBONATE  OP  LIME.  Exposed  for  somo  time 
to  a  red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  QUICK-LIMB ; 
ground  in  mills  and  elutriated,  it  forms 
WHlTiNOj  the  same  process  performed  more 
carefully  and  on  a  smaller  scale  produces  the 
FEEFAEED  CHALK  used  in  medicine.  When 
prepared  artificially  (by  precipitation),  it  is  the 
FEEOIFITATED  CHALK  of  modern  pharmacy. 
(See  below.) 

Chalk,  Black.    A  variety  of  drawing  slate. 

Chalk,  Brown.     A  familiar  name  for  umber. 

Chalk,  Cam'phorated.     St/n.     Cbetaceous 

TOOTH  POWDBE,  CaM'fHOEATED  T.  P.  J  Cee'tA 

cam'phoeata,  C.  cum  campho'ea,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Camphor,  1  oz. ;  add  a  few  drops  of  spirit 
of  wine,  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
mix  it  (perfectly)  with  precipitated  chalk,  7 
oz. ;  lastly,  pass  it  through  a  clean,  fine  sieve, 
and  keep  it  in  a  corked  bottle.  These  propor- 
tions make  the  strongest  "camfhoeated 
TOOTH  powdee"  of  the  shops. 

2.  Camphor,  1  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk,  15 
oz. ;  as  before.  These  are  the  best  and  safest 
proportions,  and  those  now  generally  adopted 
by  the  West-end  perfumers. 

3.  As  either  of  the  above,  but  using  pre- 
pared chalk  in  lieu  of  precipitated  chalk.  Less 
white  and  velvety,  but  cleans  the  teeth  better 
than  the  softer  article. 

Uses,  Sfc.  Camphorated  chalk  is  much  es- 
teemed as  a  dentifrice ;  especially  by  smokers, 
and  those  troubled  with  foul  teetb,  or  ofiensive 
breath.  It  may  be  scented  with  a  few  drops 
(3  or  4  to  each  oz.)  of  otto  of  roses,  oil  of  cloves, 
or  neroli,  or  of  the  essences  of  ambergris, 
musk,  or  vanilla;  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  overdo  it.  When  the  teeth  are  much  furred 
or  discoloured,  it  may  be  mixed  with  about 
one  seventh  of  its  weight  of  finely  powdered 
pumice  stone  (sifted  through  lawn),  which  will 
render  it  more  effective.  A  little  carmine, 
rouge,  light  red  (burnt  ochre),  red  coral,  or 
rose  pink,  is  also  sometimes  added  to  give  it  a 
tinge  approaching  that  of  the  gums.  The 
quantity  of  camphor  (1  to  3  or  4)  commonly 
ordered  in  certain  books  is  absurdly  large, 
and  would  render  the  compound  not  only  un- 


pleasant in  use,  but  actually  detrimental  to 
the  teetb.    See  Dentifbices. 

Chalk,  French.  Soap  stone  or  steatite,  a 
soft  magnesian  mineral,  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  writing  on  glass.  It  is  used  by 
tailors  for  marking  cloths.  Its  powder  (ob- 
tained by  scraping)  is  very  soft,  velvety,  and 
absorbent  of  grease.  It  forms  the  boot  pow- 
der of  the  boot-  and  shoe-makers. 

Chalk  Mixture.  %».  Mistuba  CEETiE, 
L.  Prepared  chalk,  1  part;  gum  arable  (in 
powder).  1  part;  syrup,  2  parts;  ciniiam6n 
water,  80  parts;  mix  by  trituration. — Dose, 
1  to  2  oz.,  with  astringent  tinctures  and  opium. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  prepared 
chalk  as  directed;  the  precipitated  chalk  has 
a  crystalline  character,  and  is  said  to  occasion 
irritation  of  the  bowels.     (Squire.) 

Chalk,  Frecip'itated.  Syn.  Peecifitated 
cae'bonate  of  lime  ;  Ceb'ta  fejEcifita'ta, 
Cal'ch  caeb'onas  pb^ioifita'tum:,  L.  Prep. 
1.  By  adding  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, any  quantity,  another  of  carbonate  of 
soda  (both  cold),  and  well  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  pure  water,  and  drying  it  out  of 
the  dust. 

2.  (Ph.D.)  Solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
(Ph.  D.),  S  parts ;  carbonate  of  soda,  3  parts ; 
(dissolved  in)  water,  4  parts. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Dissolve  chloride  of  calcium,  5 
oz. ;  and  carbonate  of  soda,  13  oz. ;  each  in  two 
pints  of  boiling  distilled  water ;  mix  the  two 
solutions,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside. 
Collect  this  on  a  calico  filter,  wash  it  with 
boiling  distilled  water,  until  the  washing  cease 
to  give  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
try  the  product  at  the  temperature  of  212°  P. 

Uses,  Sfc.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  makiug 
aromatic  confection,  cretaceous  powder,  and 
chalk  mixture.  That  of  the  shops  is  seldom 
pure,  the  refuse  of  the  soda-water  makers 
(sulphate  of  lime)  being  commonly  sold  for  it. 
When  pure  it  is  wholly  soluble,  with  eflfer- 
vescencc,  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  (See 
below.) 

Chalk,  PrepV'red.  Syn.  Ceb'ta  (Ph.  E.  & 
Ph.  L.  1836),  Cee'ta  peepaba'ta  (Ph.  L. 
1851),  Ceb'ta  al'ba  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  D.  1836.)  Eub  chalk,  1  lb.,  with  suffi- 
cient water,  add  gradually,  until  reduced  to  a 
smooth  cream;  then  stir  tbis  into  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
to  allow  the  coarser  particles  to  subside,  pour 
off  the  supernatant  water  (still  turbid)  into 
another  vessel,  and  allow  the  snspended  pow- 
der to  settle ;  lastly,  collect  the  chalk  so  pre- 
pared and  dry  it.  In  the  same  way  shells  are 
prepared,  after  being  first  freed  from  impuri- 
ties and  washed  with  boiling  water. 

2.  (Commercial;  Whi'tin&.)  On  the  large 
scale  the  chalk  is  ground  in  mills,  and  the 
elutriation  and  deposit  made  in  large  reser- 
voirs. It  is  now  seldom  prepared  by  the 
druggist. 

Pur.-  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid,  provided  it  contains,  no  sul- 
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phato  of  lime  or  silica,  giving  off  small  bubbles 
of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Test.  Tlie  salt  formed  by  dissolving  tlie 
chalk  iu  hydrochloric  ucid,  if  rendered  neutral 
by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  redissolved  in 
water,  gives  only  a  very  scunty  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  a  sacchiirated  solution  of  lime, 
intlirating  absence  of  phosphate.     (B.  P.) 

Utet,  l(c.  In  medicine,  as  an  absorbent, 
antacid,  and  desiccont ;  in  acidity,  heartburn, 
dyspepsia,  and  other  like  stomach  affections, 
iind  in  diarrhcsa,  depending  on  acidity  or 
irritation ;  in  the  latter,  generally  combined 
with  aromatirs,  iistringents,  or  opium.  It 
forms  a  valuable  dusting  powder  in  excoria- 
tions,  ulcers,  &c,  especially  in  those  of  chil- 
dren.— Doie,  10  gr.  to  a  spoonful,  in  a  little 
water  or  milk,  or  made  into  a  mixture  with 
mucilage  or  xyrup. 

Chalk,  Bed.  A  natural  clay  containing 
about  18g  of  protoxide  and  carbonate  of 
iron. 

CHALTB'EATES.  <%».  Chaltbsa.'ta,Feb- 
buoih'ea,  L.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
preparations  of  iron  are  noticed  under  the 
name  of  that  metal.  Those  most  frequently 
employed  in  medicine  are — moN  filings; 
QrKVENNs's  IBOK ;  the  black  oxide,  mao- 
NETIO  OXIUB,  and  SESQriOXIDE  OP  laoN ;  the 
AMMONIO-CaLOKIDE  and  SESQUICHLOBIDE  ; 
the  CABBONATE  and  SACOnABINE  cabboitatb; 
the    oiTEATK    and    ammonio-citeate  ;    the 

IODIDE,  LACTATE,  and  SULPHATE;  the  TAE- 
TBATE,  AMMONIO-TAETEATE,  and  POTASSIO- 
TAUTEATE  OV  IBON  ;  and  the  CHALTBEATB 
MINEBAL  WATEE8.  Por  the  doses,  &c.,  see  the 
respective  articles. 

CHAM'OMIIE.  Syn.  Anthe'mis,  L.  The 
flowers  of  the  Anthemis  nobilis  {Anihemidit 
Floret,  B.  P.).  They  are  bitter,  stomachic, 
and  tonic ;  in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  in- 
termittents,  &c.  They  are  an  effectual  remedy 
for  nightmare;  and,  according  to  Dr  Schall, 
the  only  certain  remedy  for  that  complaint. 
— Dote,  10  gr.  to  i  dr.,  or  more,  in  powder  or 
made  into  a  tea.  Fomentations  are  also  made 
with  it.    See  Extbacts,  Oils,  Pills,  &c. 

CHAMPAGHE'.    See  Wines. 

CHAPS.  These  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  Chapped  hands  are  com- 
mon amongst  persons  with  a  languid  circula- 
tion, who  are  continually  "  dabbling"  in  water 
during  cold  weather.  Chapped  lips  generally 
occur  in  persons  with  pallid,  bluish,  moist  lips, 
who  are  much  exposed  to  the  wind  in  dry 
cold  weather  ;  especially  in  those  who  are  con- 
tinually moving  from  heated  apartments  to 
the  external  air.  The  application  of  a  little 
COLD  cbeam,  pomatum,  speemaoeti  oint- 
ment, LABO,  or  any  similnr  article,  will  gene- 
rally prevent  chaps  on  the  lips,  and  chaps  and 
chilblains  on  the  hands.  Persons  employed  in 
oil  and  tallow  works,  or  about  oil,  and  who 
have  consequently  their  hands  continually  in 
contact  with  greasy  matter,  never  suffer  from 
those  thingH.     A  little  oil  or  unguent  of  any 


kind,  well  rubbed  on  the  bands  on  goinjr  to 
rest  (removing  the  superfluous  portion  with  a. 
cloth),  will  not  only  preserve  them  from  cold, 
but  tend  to  render  them  both  soft  and  white. 
See  Chilblain. 

CHAE  (Potted).  The  flesh  of  the  Salmo 
Alpinus  (Linn.),  or  trout  of  the  Alps,  comiion 
in  the  lakes  of  Lapland,  preserved  by  the 
common  process  of  potting. 

CHAB'BON-SOITX  [Fr.].  See  Chabcoal, 
Wood  (below). 

CHAK'COAL.  Charcoal  is  made  by  char- 
ring organic  substances,  such  as  wood,  bone, 
blood,  &o.,  and  is,  in  other  words,  the 
fixed  residuum  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature  out  of  contact 
with  atmospheric  uir. 

There  are  several  different  varieties  of  ch  ir- 
coal,  the  chief  of  which,  however,  are  wood 
and  animal  charcoal. 

Charcoal,  Animal.  <Sy».  Animal  black, 
Bone  black,  Itobt  black,  Cabbo  aniua- 
LIS.  The  charcoal  obtained  by  igniting  bone 
in  close  vessels,  but  often  applied  likewise  to 
any  charcoal  obtained  from  animal  matter. 

Commercial.  Bones  (deprived  of  their 
grease  by  boiling)  are  broken  to  picccj,  ami 
put  into  small  cast-iron  pots,  varying  from  i 
to  i  an  inch  in  thickness.  Two  of  these 
being  filled,  are  dexterously  placed  with  their 
mouths  together  and  then  luted  with  loam. 
A  number  of  these  vessels  nre  then  placed  side 
by  side  and  piled  on  each  other,  in  an  oven 
resembling  a  potter's  kiln,  to  the  number  of 
100  or  160,  or  even  more.  The  fire  is  next 
kindled,  and  the  heat  kept  up  strongly  for  10 
or  12  hours,  according  to  circumstances,  until 
the  process  is  completed.  The  whole  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  before  opening  the  pots. 

A  more  economical  methedis  by  distillation, 
as  under : — 

Bones  (previously  boiled  for  their  grease) 
are  introduced  into  retorts  similar  to  thoie 
used  in  gas  works,  and  heat  being  applied,  tlie 
volatile  products  are  conveyed  away  by  iron 
pipes  to  cisterns  where  the  condensable  portion 
is  collected.  As  soon  as  the  process  of  di^tillu- 
tion  is  finished,  the  solid  residuum  in  the 
retorts,  while  still  red  hot,  is  removed  through 
their  lower  ends  into  wrought-lrou  canisters, 
which  are  instantly  closed  by  air-tight 
covers  and  luted  over.  These  are  then  raised 
to  the  ground  by  a  crane,  and  set  aside  to 
cool. 

The  bones,  having  been  carbonised,  are 
ground  in  a  mill,  and  the  resulting  coarse 
powder,  sorted  by  sieves  into  two  kinds,  one, 
granular,  somewhat  resembling  gunpowder, 
for  decolorising  liquids,  and  the  other,  quite 
fine,  to  be  used  as  a  pigment.  The  first  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  animal  charcoal ;  the 
second  as  bone  or  ivory  black.  The  latter 
and  other  fine  varieties  of  animal  charcoal  are 
fully  described  under  the  head  of  Black  pio- 

MENTS. 

Utes,  ifc.    This  crude  animal  charcoal  pos- 
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sesses  the  valuable  property  of  taking  lime 
and  other  saline  matter  from  syrups  and  other 
aqueous  solutions,  especially  organic  ones,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  decolours  them.  Its 
power  as  a  decoloriser  may  be  tested  by  adding 
it  to  a  solution  of  brown  sugar  or  of  molasses, 
or  to  water  containing  toVo  P*""*  °^  indigo  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid.  The  test  should  be 
made  in  a  small  glass  tube.  By  well  washing 
and  carefully  reburning  it,  this  charcoal  may 
be  used  any  number  of  times.  As  a  decoloriser 
and  deodoriser,  animal  charcoal  is  vastly 
superior  to  vegetable  charcoal, 

Dv  Stenhouse  has  invented  a  charcoal 
respirator  to  cover  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
of  a  person  going  into  an  infected  atmosphere, 
Charcoal  is  also  used  with  excellent  effect  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  vapours  and 
offensive  effluvia  from  the  ventilating  openings 
of  sewers.  The  charcoal  condenses  and  oxi- 
dises the  escaping  sewer  gas  in  its  pores.  Dr 
Garrod  has  proposed  animal  charcoal  as  a 
general  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

Peepaeed  Animal  Chabcoal.  Hydroclilo 
ric  acid,  1  lb.  j  water,  1  pint ;  mix,  add  bone 
black,  7  lbs. ;  make  a  paste ;  in  2  or  3  days 
stir  in  boiling  water,  1  quart ;  and  the  next 
day  wash  it  with  fresh  water  until  the  wash- 
ings cease  to  affect  litmus  paper  or  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  sodium ;  then  collect  it  in  a 
cloth,  and  drain,  press,  and  dry  it ;  lastly,  heat 
It  to  redness,  as  before.  Used  to  decolour 
syrups,  &c. ;  and  occasionally  by  the  distillers 
and  rectifiers. 

The  most  powerful  charcoal  is  prepared  by 
calcining  blood,  and  well  washing  the  residue, 
and  which  is  the  method  of  the  last  *  London 
Pharmacopoeia.'  The  B.  P.  directs  it  to  be 
made  by  burning  bones  in  a  closed  vessel. 

Condudinff  Remarks.  Animal  charcoal,  how- 
ever prepared,  if  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
deodoriser  or  decoloriser,  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  excluded  from  the  air,  as  by  ex- 
posure it  loses  all  its  valuable  properties,  and 
becomes  absolutely  inert.  Freshly  burnt  char- 
coal is  therefore  to  be  employed  whenever  it 
can  be  obtained. 

Charcoal,  Wood.  Syn.  Veo'etable  chab- 
COAL;  Cab'bo  liq'ni,  L.  The  residue  ob- 
tained after  heating  wood  without  access  of 
,  air  to  about  572°  Fahr.  It  is  extremely 
porous,  and  retains  the  structure  of  the  wood 
from  which  it  is  derived.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  carbon  and  of  the  fixed  or  inorganic 
matter  which  exists  in  wood ;  but  if  carbonisa- 
tion be  imperfectly  effected,  it  may  contain  a 
sensible  amount  of  hydrogen. 

Charcoal  burning  is  effected  in  the  open  air 
in  piles  or  stacks  provided  with  a  yielding 
cover,  in  pits,  in  closed  chambers  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  in  iron  retorts  heated  externally  like 
common  gas  retorts.  The  latter  method  is 
only  practised  by  the  manufacturers  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  and  gunpowder. 

Chaecoal  fob  Fuel,  &c.  The  method  of 
pile  burning  is  that  which  is  most  extensively 


practised.  Pieces  of  wood  of  equal  length  are 
piled  concentrically  round  a  sort  of  chimney 
formed  by  driving  3  stakes  in  the  ground  j 
those  nearest  the  centre  are  almost  vertical, 
and  the  surrounding  pieces  have  a  slight  but 
gradually  increasing  inclination  ;  a  second  row, 
and  in  the  case  of  very  large  piles  even  a 
third,  may  be  stacked  in  a  similar  manner  one 
above  the  other.  The  pile  is  covered  with 
turf  and  soil,  and  kindled  by  filling  the  space 
within  the  3  central  stakes  with  easily  in- 
flammable wood,  which  is  ignited.  The 
character  of  the  smoke  which  issues  from  vents 
made  in  the  piles  indicates  exactly  the  degrees 
of  carbonisation  in  different  parts.  When 
the  charcoal  is  drawn  from  the  pile  it  is  ex- 
tinguished by  cold  water,  or  if  that  is  not  at 
hand,  by  charcoal  dust  or  dry  soil.  In  some 
parts  of  Sweden  the  wood  is  charred  in  large 
rectangular  stacks,  and  in  China  the  method 
of  charring  in  pits  is  practised. 

Chaecoal  foe  Gttij'powdee  j  Cti'ihdbe 
Chaecoal.  The  charcoal  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  burnt  in  close 
iron  cylinders,  and  has  hence  received  the 
name  of  cylinder  charcoal.  For  this  and  other 
nice  purposes  it  is  e-sential  that  the  last  por» 
tion  of  the  tar  and  vinegar  should  be  suS'ered 
to  escape,  and  the  reabsorptiou  of  the  crude 
vapours  prevented  by  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  cylinders  and  the 
condensing  apparatus;  as  without  this  pre- 
caution, on  the  fire  being  withdrawn,  a  retro- 
grade movement  of  the  product  takes  place, 
and  the  charcoal  is  much  reduced  in  quality. 
Alder  and  willow  are  the  woods  chiefly  used 
for  making  charcoal  at  Waltham  Abbey.  The 
Dutch  white  willow,  and  alter  that  the  Hun- 
tingdon willow,  are  said  to  yield  the  best 
charcoal  for  gunpowder.  The  charcoal  from 
the  cylinders  of  the  pyroligneoas  acid  (wood 
vinegar)  works  is  also  called  cylinder  charcoal, 
and  is  that  chiefiy  used  for  chemical  purposes  ,- 
but  it  is  inferior  to  that  prepared  for  gun- 
powder. 

Chaecoal  eoe  Scientifio  Pueposes.  The 
box-wood  charcoal,  employed  in  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, is  prepared  by  putting  prismatic  pieces 
of  box-wood,  about  1  inch  long  by  J  inch 
thick,  into  a  crucible,  which  is  then  filled  with 
clean,  dry  sand,  covered  up,  and  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  for  about  an  hour. 

Vses,  S(c.  These  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Charcoal  is  extensively  employed  as  a  fuel ; 
and  in  metallurgy  for  tempering  metals, 
making  steel,  &c. ;  reduced  to  powder,  it  is 
used  to  surround  vessels  and  bodies  required 
to  retain  theu' heat  for  some  time;  a  coating 
of  charcoal,  formed  on  piles  and  stakes  of 
wood  by  charring  them,  promotes  their  pre- 
servation. Fresh  burnt  charcoal,  in  coarse 
powder,  restores  tainted  meat  and  putrid 
■water,  discolours  vegetable  solutions,  deodorises 
fetid  substances,  and  withdraws  lime  from 
syrups  filtered  through  it.  Exposed  on  trays 
it  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodoriser  in 
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the  wards  of  hoepitahand  in  diBsecting  rooms, 
also  as  a  material  for  water  filters. 

In  medicine,  cliarcoal  ii  priucipalty  used  as 
a  deodoriser  and  disinfectant,  either  in  tha 
form  of  powder  or  made  into  a  poultice.  It 
has  been  given  internally  in  dyspepsia,  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  heartburn,  agues,  constipa- 
tion, sickness  of  pregnancy,  and  various  other 
diseases,  with  advantage.  As  a  prophylactic 
of  cholera  and  fevers  it  is  invaluable  and 
superior  to  all  other  substances.  It  forms  the 
best  tooth  powder  Itnown,  as  it  both  whitens 
the  teeth  and  deodorises  the  breath. — Dose, 
10  gr.  to  a  teaspoonful,  or  more  ad  libitum. 
An  ointment  made  with  lard  and  charcoal  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  some  skin  dis- 
eases. In  all  cases,  to  be  useful,  the  charcoal 
must  be  both  fresh-burnt  and  fresh-powdered, 
and  carefully  preserved,  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  until  about  to  be  administered. 
Fresh  carbonised  bread  forms  an  excellent 
charcoal,  both  for  a  prophylactic  and  a  tooth 
powder. 

Charcoal  varies  in  its  qualities  according  to 
the  substance  from  which  it  is  prepared  :  that 
of  the  soft  woods  (willow  or  alder)  is  best  for 
crayons  and  gunpowder ;  that  of  the  hard 
woods  for  fuel,  and  for  blowpipe  supports. 
That  made  by  a  low  red  heat,  not  exceeding 
cherry  red,  and  which  has  a  dull  surface,  is 
the  most  valuable.  If  the  heat  be  carried 
much  beyond  this  point,  the  charcoal  acquires 
a  brilliant  surface,  and  deteriorates  in  quality. 
Chestnut  charcoal  is  preferred  by  smiths  for 
forging,  as  it  not  only  burns  slowly,  but 
deadens  as  soon  as  the  blast  ceases.  Areca- 
nnt  charcoal  is  preferred  as  a  dentifrice ;  but 
the  willow  charcoal  or  box-wood  charcoal  is 
usually  substituted  for  it  by  shopkeepers. 

Ant.,  S[c.  Poisoning  or  suffocation,  resulting 
from  respiring  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal, 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  the  treatment 
briefly  pointed  out.     See  Cabbonio  anet- 

SBIDB. 

CHAR'QES  (for  Cattle).  See  Veierinabt 
Medicine. 

CHAB'SING  (Surface).  The  operation  by 
which  the  surface  of  wood  is  carbonised, 
to  prevent  its  decay  from  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture.  Stakes  and  piles  are  generally  thus 
treated  before  they  are  driven  into  the  ground. 
Casks  are  charred  on  the  inside  by  coopers 
when  they  are  intended  to  hold  water.  In 
both  these  cases  the  fire  is  commonly  applied 
directly  to  the  wood.  A  new  method  has, 
however,  been  lately  employed  with  apparent 
success.  This  consists  in  washing  the  wood 
with  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol.  In  this  way 
not  only  the  outer  surface,  but  the  surface  of 
all  the  cracks  and  holes,  get  carbonised, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  heat  is  employed. 
It  snccceds  admirably  with  musty  casks  and 
vats. 

CHATHAM  LIGHT.  A  flash  light  used  for 
military  signals.    It  is  produced  by  blowing  a 


mixture  of  pulverised  ro^in  and  magnesium 
dust  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

CHEESE.  Syn.  Ca'bec  M,  CA'siirs,  L.  The 
curd  of  milk  compressed  into  a  solid  mass. 
That  of  commerce  is  usually  salted  and  dried, 
and  in  some  varieties  it  is  also  coloured  and 
flavoured. 

The  process  of  cheese-making  is  one  which 
is  eminently  interesting  and  scientific,  and 
which,  in  every  gradation,  depends  on  princi- 
ples which  chemistry  has  developed  and  illus- 
trated. When  a  vegetable  or  mineral  acid 
is  added  to  milk,  and  heat  applied,  a  coagulum 
is  formed,  which,  when  separated  from  the 
liquid  portion,  constitutes  cheese.  Neutral 
salts,  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  sugar,  and  gum 
Arabic,  as  well  as  some  other  substances,  also 
produce  the  same  effect ;  but  that  which 
answers  the  purpose  best,  and  which  is  almost 
exclusively  used  by  dairy  farmers,  is  rennet, 
or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  last  stomach 
of  the  calf.  Alkalies  dissolve  this  curd  at  a 
boiling  heat,  and  acids  again  precipitate  it. 
The  solubility  of  casein  in  milk  is  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  phosphates  and  other 
salts  of  the  alkalies.  In  fresh  milk  these  sub- 
stances may  be  readily  detected  by  the  property 
it  possesses  of  restoring  the  colour  of  reddened 
litmus  paper.  The  addition  of  an  acid  neu- 
tralises the  alkali,  and  so  precipitates  the 
curd  in  an  insoluble  state.  The  philosophy 
of  cheese  -  making  is  thus  expounded  by 
Liebig ; — 

"  The  acid  indispensable  to  the  coagulation 
of  milk  is  not  added  to  the  milk  in  the  pre- 
paration of  cheese,  but  it  is  formed  in  the  milk 
at  the  expense  of  the  milk-sugar  present.  A 
small  quantity  of  water  is  left  in  contact  with 
a  small  quantity  of  a  calf's  stomach  for  a  few 
hours,  or  for  a  night ;  the  water  absorbs  so 
minute  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  as 
to  be  scarcely  ponderable ;  this  is  mixed  with 
milk;  its  state  of  transformation  is  commu- 
nicated (and  this  is  a  most  important  circum- 
stance),not  to  the  cheese, but  to  the  milk-sugar, 
the  elements  of  which  transpose  themselves 
into  lactic  acid,  which  neutralises  the  alkalies, 
and  thus  causes  the  separation  of  the  cheese. 
By  means  of  litmus  paper  the  process  may  be 
followed  and  observed  through  all  its  stages ; 
the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  milk  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  coagulation  begins.  If  the  cheese 
is  not  immediately  separated  from  the  whey, 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid  continues,  the 
fluid  turns  acid,  and  the  cheese  itself  paeses 
into  a  state  of  decomposition. 

"  When  cheese-curd  is  kept  in  a  cool  place 
a  series  of  transformations  takes  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  assumes  entirely  new 
properties;  it  gradually  becomes  semi-trans- 
parent, and  more  or  less  soft,  throngheut  the 
whole  mass ;  it  exhibits  a  feebly  acid  reaction, 
and  develops  the  characteristic  caseous  odour. 
Fresh  cheese  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  after  having  lieen  left  to  itself  for 
two  or  three  years  it  becomes  (especially  if 
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all  the  fat  be  previously  removed)  almost 
completely  soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  with 
it  a  solution  which,  like  milk,  is  coagulated  by 
the  addition  of  the  acetic  or  any  minenil  acid. 
The  cheese,  which  whilst  fresh  is  insoluble,  re- 
turns during  the  maturation,  or  ripening,  as 
it  is  called,  to  a  state  similar  to  that  in  which 
it  originally  existed  in  the  milk.  In  those 
English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  cheeses  which  are 
nearly  inodorous,  and  in  the  superior  kinds  of 
French  cheese,  the  caseine  of  the  milk  is 
present  in  its  unaltered  state.       * 

"  The  odour  and  flavour  of  the  cheese  is 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  butter; 
the  non-volatile  acid«,  the  margaric  and  oleic 
acids,  and  the  volatile  butyric  acid,  capric  and 
caproic  acids  are  liberated  in  consequence  of 
the  decomposition  of  glycerin.  Butyric  acid 
imparts  to  cheese  its  characteristic  caseous 
odour,  and  the  differences  in  its  pungency  or 
aromatic  flavour  depend  upon  the  proportion 
of  free  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  acids 
present."  In  the  cheese  of  certain  dairies  and 
districts,  valerianic  acid  has  been  detected 
along  with  the  other  acids  just  referred  to. 
Messrs  Jljenko  and  Laskowski  found  this  acid 
in  the  cheese  of  Limbonrg,  and  M.  Bolard  in 
that  of  Eoquef  ort. 

"  The  transition  of  the  insoluble  into  soluble 
casein  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  by  the  margaric  acid  of  the 
butter;  lAargarate  of  lime  is  formed,  whilst 
the  phosphoric  acid  combines  with  the  casein, 
forming  a  compound  soluble  in  water. 

"  The  bad  smell  of  inferior  kinds  of  cheese, 
especially  those  called  meagre  or  poor  cheeses, 
is  caused  by  certain  fetid  products  containing 
sulphur,  and  which  are  formed  by  the  decom- 
position or  putrefaction  of  the  casein.  The 
alteration  which  the  butter  undergoes  (that  is, 
in  becoming  rancid),  or  which  occurs  in  the 
milk-sngar  still  pi'esent,  being  transmitted  to 
the  casein,  changes  both  the  composition 
of  the  latter  substance  and  its  nutritive 
qualities. 

"The  principal  conditions  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  superior  kinds  of  cheese  (other 
obvious  circumstances  being  of  course  duly 
regarded)  are  a  careful  removal  of  the  whey, 
which  holds  the  milk-sugar  in  solution,  and  a 
low  temperature  during  the  maturation  or 
ripening  of  the  cheese." 

Cheese  differs  vastly  in  quality  and  flavour, 
according  to  the  method  employed  in  its 
•manufacture  and  the  richness  of  the  milk  of 
which  it  is  made.  Much  depends  upon  the 
•quantity  of  cream  it  contains,  and  conse- 
.quently,  when  a  superior  quality  of  cheese  is 
desired,  cream  is  frequently  added  to  the 
■curd.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  Stilton  cheese  and  others  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion. The  addition  of  a  pound  or  two  of 
butter  to  the  curd  for  a  middling  size  cheese 
also  vastly  improves  the  quality  of  the  product. 
To  ensure  the  richness  of  the  milk,  not  only 
■should  .the  cows  be  properly  fed,  but  certain 


breeds  chosen.  Those  of  Alderney,  Cheddar, 
Cheshire,  Gloucestershire,  Guernsey,  and 
North  Wiltshire  deserve  a  preference  in  this 
respect. 

The  materials  employed  in  making  cheese 
are  milk  and  rennet.  Bennet  is  used  either 
fresh  or  salted  and  dried ;  generally  in  the 
latter  state.  The  milk  may  be  of  any  kind, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  cheese  required. 
Cows'  milk  is  that  generally  employed ;  but 
occasionally  ewes'  milk  is  used;  and  some- 
times, though  more  rarely,  that  from  goats. 

In  preparing  his  cheese,  the  dairy  farmer 
puts  the  greater  portion  of  the  milk  into  a 
lar^e  tub,  to  which  he  adds  the  rfemainder, 
sufficiently  heated  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
that  of  new 'milk.  The  whole  is  then  whisked 
together,  the  rennet  or  rennet  liquor  added, 
and  the  tub  covered  over.  It  is  now  allowed 
to  stand  until  completely  "  turned,"  when  the 
curd  is  gently  struck  down  several  times  with 
the  skimming-dish,  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  subside.  The  vat  covered  with  cheese- 
cloth is  next  placed  on  a  "horse  "  or  "  ladder" 
over  the  tub,  and  filled  with  curd  by  means 
of  the  skimmer,  care  being  taken  to  allow  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  oily  particles  or  butter 
to  run  back  with  the  whey.  The  curd  is 
pressed  down  with  the  bands,  and  more  added 
as  it  sinks.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the 
curd  rises  to  about  two  inches  above  the  edge. 
The  newly  formed  cheese,  thus  partially  sepa- 
rated from  the  whey,  is  now  placed  in  a  clean 
tub,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  salt  added,  as 
well  as  of  annotta,  when  that  colouring  is  us^d, 
after  which  a  board  is  placed  over  and  under 
it,  and  pressure  applied  for  about  2  or  3  hours. 
The  cheese  is  next  tiu-ned  out  and  surrounded 
by  a  fresh  cheese-cloth,  and  then  again  sub- 
mitted to  pressure  in  the  cheese  press  for  8  or 
10  hours,  after  which  it  is  commonly  removed 
from  the  press,  salted  all  over,  and  again 
pressed  for  1 5  to  20  hours.  The  quality  of  the 
cheese  especially  depends  on  this  part  of  tlie 
process,  as  if  any  of  the  whey  is  left  in  the 
cheese  it  rapidly  becomes  bad- flavoured.  Be- 
fore placing  it  in  the  press  the  last  time  the 
common  practice  is  to  pare  the  edges  smooth 
and  sightly.  It  now  only  remains  to  wash  the 
outside  of  the  cheese  in  warm  whey  or  water, 
to  wipe  it  dry,  and  to  colour  it  with  annotta 
or  reddle,  as  is  usually  done. 

The  storing  of  the  newly-made  cheese  is  the 
next  point  that  engages  the  attention  of  the 
maker  and  wholesale  dealer.  The  same  prin- 
ciples which  influence  the  maturation  or  ripen- 
ing of  fermented  liquors  also  operate  here. 
In  England,  a  cool  cellar,  neither  damp  nor 
dry,  and  which  is  uninfluenced  by  change  of 
weather  or  season,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  If  possible,  the  tempe- 
rature should  on  no  account  be  pernaitted  to 
exceed  50°  or  52°  Fahr.  at  any  portion  of  the 
year.  An  average  of  about  45°  is  preferable 
when  it  can  be  procured.  A  place  exposed  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  as  unfit  for 
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storing  cbeese  as  it  is  for  storing  beer.  "  The 
quality  of  Rochef  ort  cheese,  which  is  prepared 
from  sheep's  millc,  and  is  very  excellent,  de- 
ponds  ciclasively  upon  the  places  where  the 
cliceics  are  kept  alter  pressing  and  during 
maturation.  Those  are  cellars,  communicating 
with  mountain  grottoes  and  caverns,  which 
lire  kept  constantly  cool,  at  about  41°  to  42° 
I'ahr.,  by  currents  of  air  from  clefts  in  the 
mountains.  The  value  of  these  cellars  as 
storehouses  varies  with  their  property  of  main- 
taining an  equable  and  low  temperature.  Qiron 
mentions  that  a  certain  cellar,  the  construction 
of  which  had  cost  only  4,801.  (12,000  francs), 
was  sold- for  86002.  (215,000  francs),  being 
found  to  niuiutain  a  suitiible  temperature,  a 
convincing  pioof  of  the  Importance  attached 
to  temperature  in  the  preparation  of  these 
superior  cheeses."    (Liebig.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  materials.  In  the  preparation,  or 
in  storing  of  the  cheese,  materially  influence 
the  quality  and  flavour  nf  this  article.  The 
richness  of  the  milk — the  addition  to  or  sub- 
traction of  cream  from  the  milk — the  separa- 
tion of  the  curd  from  the  whey  with  or  without 
compression — the  salting  of  the  curd — the 
collection  of  the  curd,  cither  whole  or  brol^en, 
before  pressing — the  addition  of  ciilourlng 
matter,  as  annotta  or  saffron,  or  of  flavouring 
— the  place  and  method  of  storing — and  the 
length  of  time  allowed  for  maturation,  all  tend 
to  alter  the  taste  and  odour  of  the  chcse  in 
some  or  other  pnrtiouliir,  and  that  in  a  nay 
readily  perceptible  to  the  palate  of  the  con- 
noisseur. No  other  alimentary  substance  ap- 
pears to  be  so  seriously  affected  by  slight 
variations  in  the  quality  of  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  made,  or  by  such  apparently 
trifling  differences  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring it. 

Var.  The  varieties  of  cheese  met  with  in 
commerce  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  greatly 
from  each  other  in  richness,  colour,  and  fla- 
vour. These  are  commoidy  distinguished  by 
names  indicative  of  the  places  in  which  they 
have  been  manufactured,  or  of  the  quality  of 
the  materials  from  which  they  have  been  pre- 
pared. Thus,  we  have  Dutch,  Gloucester, 
Stilton,  skimmed-milk,  raw-milk,  cream,  and 
other  cheeses;  names  which  explain  them- 
selves. The  following  are  the  principal  varie- 
ties met  with  in  Europe : — 

Cheese,  Bbickbat.  Prom  its  form  ;  made 
in  Wiltshire  of  new  milk  and  cream. 

Cheese,  Chessab.  A  flne,  spongy  kind  of 
cheese,  the  eyes  or  vesicles  of  which  contain  a 
rich  oil;  made  up  into  round,  thick  cheeses,  of 
considerable  size  (150  to  200  lbs.). 

CnEESE,  Cheshire.  From  new  milk,  with- 
out skimming,  the  morrinfj's  milk  being  mixed 
with  that  of  the  preceding  evening,  previously 
warmed,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  brought  to 
the  heat  of  new  milk.  To  this  the  rennet  is 
added,  in  less  quantity  than  is  commonly  used 
for  other  kinds  of  cheese.     On  this  point 


much  of  the  flavour  and  mildness  of  the 
cheese  is  said  to  depend.  A  piece  of  dried 
rennet,  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  put  into  a 
pint  of  water  over  night,  and  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  next  morning,  is  sufficient  for  18  or 
20  gallons  of  milk.  In  large,  round,  thick 
cheeses  (100  to  200  lbs.  each).  They  are  gene- 
rally solid,  homogeneous,  and  dry,  and  friable 
rather  than  viscid. 

Cheese,  Cotienham.  A  rich  kind  of 
cheese,  in  flavour  and  consistence  not  unlike 
Stilton,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in 
shape,  being  flatter  and  broader  than  the 
latter. 

Cheese,  Cbeam.  From  the  "strippings" 
(the  Inst  of  the  milk  drawn  from  the  cow  at 
each  milking),  from  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
cream,  or  from  raw  cream  only,  according 
to  the  quality  desired.  It  is  usually  made  in 
small  oblong,  square,  or  rounded  cakes,  a 
general  pressure  only  (that  of  a  2  or  4  lb. 
weight)  being  applied  t  >  press  out  the  whey. 
After  twelve  hours  it  is  placed  upon  a  board 
or  wooden  trencher,  and  turned  every  day 
until  dry.  It  ripens  In  about  three  weeks.  A 
little  salt  is  generally  added,  and  frequently  a 
little  powdered  lump  sugir. 

Cheese,  Debbysbibe.  A  small,  white,  rich 
variety,  very  similar  to  Dunlop  cheese. 

Cheese,  Ditnlof.  Rich,  white,  and  bnt- 
tery ;  in  round  forms,  weighing  from  30  lbs.  to 
60  lbs. 

Cheese,  Dutch.  (Holland.)  Of  a  globular 
form.  6  to  1 1  lbs.  each.  Those  from  Edam 
are  very  highly  salted;  those  from  Gouda 
less  so. 

Cheese,  Gixjucesteb.  Single  Glo'stfer ;  from 
milk  deprived  of  part  of  its  croam ;  Double 
Glo'ster,  from  milk  retaining  the  whole  of  the 
cream.  Mild  tasted,  semi-buttery  consistence, 
without  being  friable ;  in  large,  round,  flattish 
forms. 

Cheese,  Geeen  or  Saoe.  From  milk  mixed 
with  the  juice  or  an  infusion  or  decoction  of 
sage  leaves,  to  which  marygold  flowers  aud 
parsley  are  frequently  added. 

Cheese,  GitnTfeRE.  A  fine  description  of 
cheese  made  in  Switzerli\nd,  and  largely  con- 
sumed on  the  Continent.  It  is  firm  and  dry, 
and  exhibits  numerous  cells  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Its  flavour  is  peculiar,  and  is  not 
generally  liked  by  English  people. 

Cheese,  Lincoln.  From  new  milk  and 
cream;  in  pieces  about  2  inches  thick;  soft, 
and  will  not  keep  over  2  or  3  months. 

Cheese,  Nbufohatel.  A  much-esteemed 
variety  of  Swiss  cheese;  made  of  cream,  and 
weighs  about  5  or  6  oz. 

Cheese,  Noefolk.  Dyed  yellow  with  an- 
notta' or  saffron ;  good,  hut  not  superior ;  in 
cheeses  of  30  lbs.  to  50  lbs. 

Cheese,  Paembsan.    (Parma,  &c.)    Prom  / 
the  curd   of  skimmed   milk,  hardened  by  a 
gentle  heat.     The  rennet  is  added  at  about 
120°,  and  an  hour  afterwards  the  curdling 
milk  is  set  on  a  slow  flre  until  heated  to  about 
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150°  Fahr. ;  during  which  the  curd  separates 
in  small  lumps.  A  few  pinches  of  saffron  are 
then  thrown  in.  About  a  fortnight  after 
making  the  outer  crust  is  cut  off,  and  the  new 
surface  varnished  with  linseed  oil,  and  one  side 
coloured  red. 

Cheese,  Eoqxteeoet.  From  ewes'  milk; 
the  best  prepared  in  France.  It  greatly  re- 
sembles Stilton,  but  is  scarcely  of  equal  rich- 
ness or  quality,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  pun- 
gency and  flavour. 

Cheese,  Siipcoat  or  Soft.  A  very  rich 
white  cheese,  somewhat  resembling  butter ;  for 
present  use  only. 

Cheese,  Stilton.  The  richest  and  finest 
cheese  made  in  England.  From  raw  milk  to 
which  cream  taken  from  other  milk  is  added ; 
in  cheeses  generally  twice  as  high  as  they  are 
broad.  Like  wine,  this  cheese  is  vastly  im- 
proved by  age,  and  is  therefore  seldom  eaten 
before  it  is  2  years  old.  A  spurious  appear- 
ance of  age  is  sometimes  given  to  it  by  placing 
it  in  a  warm,  damp  cellar,  or  by  surrounding  it 
with  masses  of  fermenting  straw  or  dung. 

Cheese,  Supeoik;.  From  skimmed  milkj 
in  round,  flat  forms,  from  24  lbs.  to  30  lbs. 
each.     Very  hard  and  homy. 

Cheese,  Swiss.  The  principal  cheeses 
made  in  Switzerland  are  the  Gruyere,  the 
Neufch&tel,  and  the  Schabzieger  or  green 
cheese.     The  latter  is  flavoured  with  melilot. 

Cheese,  Westphalian.  In  small  balls  or 
rolls  of  about  1  lb.  each.  It  derives  its  pecu- 
liar flavour  from  the  curd  being  allowed  to 
become  partially  putrid  before  being  pressed. 
In  small  balls  or  rolls  of  aboat  1  lb.  each. 

Cheese,  Wiltshire.  Resembles  poor 
Cheshire  or  Glo'steri  The  outside  is  generally 
painted  with  a  mixture  of  reddle  or  red-ochre 
or  whey. 

Cheese,  Yoek.  From  cream  :  it  will  not 
keep. 

Qtial.,  tSfe.  Cheese  has  been  objected  to 
as  an  article  of  diet,  but  without  sufGcient 
reason,  since  it  is,  when  of  good  quality,  emi- 
nently nutritious,  wholesome,  and  digestible. 
Like  all  other  food,  cheese  digests  more  readily 
when  well  masticated,  and  the  neglect  of  this 
precaution  is  one  reason  why  it  frequently  dis- 
agrees with  delicate  stomachs.  It  is  rendered 
more  agreeable  to  many  palates  by  toasting  it, 
but  becomes  less  digestible  by  that  operation. 
The  basis  of  cheese  is  casein  or  co.igulated 
curd, a  protein  substance;  it  therefore  cannot 
fail  to  prove  nutritious,  provided  it  is  properly 
digested.  Cheese-curd,  carefully  freed  from 
water  and  milk  by  expression,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  salt,  is  a  mixture  of  casein  and  butter. 
It  contains  all  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  part 
of  the  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  milk.  (Liebig.) 
When  taken  as  a  condiment,  especially  when 
rich  and  old,  it  powerfully  promotes  the  secre- 
tion of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  and 
thereby  aids  the  stomach  in  performing  its 
proper  functions.  Kotteu  cheese  is  very  un- 
wholesome. 


We  give  below  the  composition  of  some  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  cheese : — 

Cheddar.       gj^^X.  Skim. 

Water     .        .    36-64  .    .  35-61  .  .  43-64 

Casein     .        .    23-38  .    .  21-76  .  .  45-64 

Fatty  matter   .     35-44  .     .  38-16  .  .     5-76 

Mineral  matter      4-54  .    .     4-47  .  .     4-96 


100-00         100-00         100-00 
Stilton,  Cotherstoae 

Water  .  .  .  32-18  .  .  38-28 
Butter  .  .  .  37-36  .  .  3089 
Casein  .  .  .  24-31  .  .  23-93 
Milk,  sugar,  and  ex-  ■[   g.gg  o.nn 


tractive  matters 
Mineral  matter 


'■|   2-2 


3-93 


8-20 


100-00 

10000 

Gruyere. 

Ordinary 
Dutch. 

Water     . 

40-00     . 

.    36-10 

Casein     . 

31-50    . 

.     29-40 

Patty  matter  . 

24-00    . 

.     27-50 

Salts 

3-00    . 

•90 

Non-nitrogenous  or- 
e;antc  matter  and  loss 

}   1-50    . 

.      6-10 

100-00 


100-00 


Concluding  jRemarles. — It  is  surprising  that 
cheese  is  not  more  frequently  made  an  article 
of  domestic  manufacture,  especially  by  house- 
wives resident  in  the  country.  The  operations 
of  cheese-making  are  all  exceedingly  simple, 
and  not  laborious,  and  will,  in  most  cases, 
^mply  repay  the  outlay  for  the  milk.  Besides, 
cheese  is  not  unfrequently  coloured  with  stains 
and  pigments  which  are  injurious,  and  even 
poisonous,  the  risk  of  taking  which  is  not  en- 
countered when  it  is  made  at  home.  Several 
persons  have  nearly  lost  their  lives  from  eating 
cheese  coloured  with  annotta,  for  instance. 
This  substance,  though  harmless  in  itself,  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  red  lead,  so  that 
the  cheesemonger  may  very  innocently  intro- 
duce a  poison,  when  he  only  intends  to  im- 
prove the  colour  of  his  goods. 

When  a  whole  cheese  is  cut,  and  the  con- 
sumption small,  it  is  generally  found  to  become 
unpleasantly  dry,  and  to  lose  flavour  before  it 
is  consumed.  This  is  best  prevented  by  cutting 
a  sufBcient  quantity  for  a  few  days'  consump- 
tion from  the  cheese,  and  keeping  the  re- 
mainder in  a  cool  place,  rather  damp  than  dry, 
spreading  a  thin  film  of  butter  over  the  fresh 
surface,  and  covering  it  with  a  cloth  or  pan 
to  keep  off  the  dirt.  This  removes  the  objec- 
tion existing  in  small  families  against  pur- 
chasing a  whole  cheese  at  a  time.  The  com- 
mon practice  of  buying  small  quantities  of 
cheese  should  be  avoided,  as  not  only  a  higher 
price  is  paid  for  any  given  quality,  but  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  obtaining  exactly  the 
same  flavour  twice  running.  Should  cheese 
become  too  dry  to  be  agreeable,  it  may  be  used 
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for  itewing,  or  for  maVing  grated  cheese  or 
Welsh  rare-bitii. 

Cheese,  Ap'ple.  The  pomaco  or  groand 
apples  from  the  cider  press. 

Che«ie,  Dam'soa.  Prep.  From  damsons 
boiled*  with  a  little  water,  the  polp  passed 
through  a  sieve,  and  then  boiled  with  about 
one  fourth  the  weight  of  sugar,  until  the  mix- 
ture solidifies  on  cooling;  it  is  next  poured 
into  small  tin  moulds  previously  dusted  out 
with  sugar.  Cherry  cheese,  gooseberry  cheese, 
plntn  cheese,  Ac ,  are  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  naing  the  respective  kinds  of  fruit. 
They  are  all  very  agreeable  candies  or  confec- 
tions. 

Cheese,  Facti'tiooB  Soqne'fort.  Frep. 
(Roulle.)  The  gluten  of  wheat  is  kneaded 
with  a  little  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  solu- 
tion of  starch,  and  made  up  into  cheeses.  It 
is  said  that  this  mixture  soon  acquires  the 
taste,  smell,  and  unttuosity  of  cheese,  and 
when  kept  a  certain  time  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  celebrated  Roquefort 
cheese,  of  which  it  possesses  all  the  peculiar 
pungency.  By  slightly  varying  the  process 
other  kinds  of  cheese  may  be  imitated. 

Cheese,  Legnmin,  The  Chinese  prepare  an 
actual  cheese  from  peas,  called  "  too-foo," 
which  they  sell  in  the  streets  of  Canton.  The 
piste  from  steeped  ground  peas  is  boiled, 
which  causes  the  starch  to  dissolve  with  the 
casein  ;  after  straining  the  liquid,  it  is  coagu- 
lated hy  a  solution  of  gypsum  ;  this  coagnlum 
is  worked  up  like  sour  milk,  salted,  and  pressed 
intn  moulds. 

Cheese,  Toasted.  This  much  relished  article 
is  seldom  well  prepai'ed.  The  following  has 
lieom  recommended  as  an  excellent  receipt: — 
Cut  the  cheese  into  slices  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, and  put  them  into  a  tinned  copper  sauce- 
pan, with  a  Uttte  butter  nnd  cream  ;  simmer 
very  gently  until  they  are  quite  dissolved,  then 
remove  the  saucepan  from  the  flre,  allow  the 
whole  to  cool  a  little,  add  some  yolk  of  egg, 
well  beaten,  add  spice,  make  the  compound 
into  a  "  shape,"  and  brown  it  before  the  fire. 
See  FoNDUB. 

CHELSEA  PENSIONER.  Prep.  From 
gum  guaiacum,  i  oz. ;  rhubarb,  \  oz. ;  cream 
of  tartar,  2  oz. ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  4  oz. ; 
nutmegs,  2  in  number  (all  in  powder) ; 
honey,  1  ^  lb.,  or  q.  s. ;  made  into  an  electuary 
by  beating  them  together  in  a  mortar. — Dose, 
1  to  2  table-spoonfuls,  night  and  morning,  in 
gout  and  chronic  rheumatism.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  Chelsea  pensioner  having  cured 
Lord  Amherst  with  it. 

CHEL'TENHAH  SALTS.    See  Sai^tb. 

CHEH'IQUE  or  CHEH'IC  BLUE.  See  IN- 
sioo. 

CHEROOT.  A  species  of  cigar  imported 
from  M.inilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  dis- 
tinguished by  extreme  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion as  well  as  delicacy  of  flavour.  The  cigars 
now  so  commonly  sold  as  cheroots  in  England 


are,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  inferior  tobacco, 
and  are  often  much  adulterated  articles. 

CHEB'BIES  are  the  fruit  of  diOerent  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Cer<uut.  They  are  regarded 
as  wholesome,  cooling,  nutritive,  laxative,  and 
antiscorbutic.  Brandy  flavoured  with  this 
fruit  or  its  juice  is  known  as  cherry-brandy. 
Morello  cherries  preserved  in  brandy  are  called 
brandy  cherries.     See  BBAin>T,  Fecit,  &c. 

CHER'RT  LAUB'EL.  Syn.  Lau'eel.  The 
Cerattu  Lattro-Ceratiu,  a  shrub  common  in 
every  garden  in  England,  and  often  con- 
founded with  the  true  laurel  or  Sweet  Bay, 
which  does  not  possess  any  of  its  deleterious 
properties.  Leaves,  occasionally  used  instead 
of  bay  leaves  in  cookery.  The  distilled  oil  and 
distilled  water  are  both  poisonous.  See  Oil, 
Wateb. 

CHESTNUT.  Both  the  horse-chestnut  and 
the  edible  variety  have  been  employed  for 
the  adulteration  not  only  of  coffee,  but  of 
chicory. 


Microscopic  view  of  the  chestnat. 

CHI'CA.  The  red  colouring  matter  depo- 
sited by  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Bignonia 
Chica  in  cooling.  Used  by  the  American  In- 
dians to  stain  their  skin.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  oil,  fat,  and  alkaline  lyea,  and 
slightly  so  in  boiling  water. 

Chi'ca.    See  Maize  bebb. 

CHICORY.  Syn.  Wild  sito'ooet;  Ci- 
ohob'ium  Intt'bus  (Linn.),  L.  A  plant 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Composites.  It 
is  indigenous  to  this  and  many  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  sliced,  roasted, 
and  ground,  to  form  the  chicory  of  the  shops. 
Nearly  100  millions  of  pounds  are  annually 
consumed  in  Europe.  Much  of  the  chicory 
ttsed  in  Britain  is  of  home  growth ;  but  still 
more  is  imported  in  a  raw  state  from  Holland 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  A  blue  dye 
has  been  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  this 
plant. 
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The  PEESH  BOOT  01'  OHICOBT  (ra'dix  chi- 
co'rii  refcens)  is  reputed  to  be  alterative,  atten- 
uant,  diuretic,  febrifuge,  hepatic,  resolvent, 
and  tonic;  and  in  large  doses  aperient.  It 
is  now  seldom  used  in  medicine,  although  it 
appears  to  possess  similar  qualities  and  equal 
activity  to  those  of  dandelion.  "  An  infusion 
of  the  root,  mixed  with  syrup,  becomes  thick ; 
forming  the  gomme  sacoho- ohicobinb  of 
Lacarterie."     (Fee.) 


Analysis  of  Chicory  (the  raw  root)  : — 

77-0 
7-5 
1-1 
40 
0-6 


Moisture  .... 
Gummy  matter  (like  pectin)  , 
Glucose,  or  grape  sugar  . 
Bitter  extractive  .  .  . 
Fatty  matter 
Cellulose,  inulin,  and  woody 
matter  .... 
Ash 


9-0 
0-8 


100-0 


The  EOASTBD  BOOT  is  prepared  by  cutting 
the  full-grown  root  into  slices,  and  exposing 
it  to  heat  in  iron  cylinders,  along  with  about 
1^^  or  2§  of  lard,  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
adopted  for  coflee.  When  ground  to  powder 
in  a  mill,  it  constitutes  the  CHICOBT  of  the 
grocers  (chicoet  coffee,  buccoet  c;  ea- 
Dix  chico'eii  toebbpac'ta,  e.  c.  t.  con- 
tei'ta)  ;  so  generally  employed  both  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee  and  as  an  adulterant  of  that 
article.  The  addition  of  1  part  of  good,  fresh 
roasted  chicory  to  10  or  12  parts  of  coffee 
forms  a  mixture  which  yields  a  beverage  of  a 
fuller  fliivour,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
tliat  furnished  by  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  or 


unmixed  coffee.  In  this  way  a  less  quantity 
of  coffee  may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  article  substituted  for  it  does 
not  possess  in  any  degree  the  peculiar  exciting, 
soothing,  and  hunger-staying  properties  of 
that  valuable  product.  The  use,  however,  of 
a  larger  proportion  of  chicory  than  that  just 
named  imparts  to  the  beverage  an  insipid 
flavour,  intermediate  between  that  of  treacle 
and  liquorice ;  whilst  the  continual  use  of 
roasted  chicory,  or  highly  chicorised  coffee, 
seldom  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digestion 
and  derange  the  bowels.  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  roasted  chicory  must,  when  taken 
largely,  have  a  tendency  to  excite  diarrhoea." 
(Pereira.) 

Fur.,  6fc.  The  ground  chicory  of  the  shops, 
like  ground  coffee,  is  almost  universally  adul- 
terated. Pigments  are  added  to  it  to  colour 
it,  and  various  vegetable  substances  to  lessen 
its  value.  The  following  articles  have  been 
reported  to  have  been  detected  in  roasted 
chicory,  or  to  have  been  known  to  be  used  to 
adulterate  it : — Venetian  red,  reddle,  and  red 
clay ;  roasted  acorns,  beans,  carrots,  damaged 
dog-biscuits,  damaged  bread,  damaged  wheat, 
horse-chestnuts,  mangel  wurzel,  parsnips,  peas, 
rye,  and  sugar;  coffee  flights  (coffee  husks), 
coffina  (roasted  lupins),  Hambro'  powder 
(roasted  peas  coloured  with  reddle),  and  the 
marc  of  coffee ;  exhausted  bark  (from  the  tan 
yards),  logwood  dust,  mahogany  dust,  &c.  It 
has  also  been  asserted  that  the  scorched  livers 
of  bullocks,  horses,  and  dogs  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose ;  but  of  this  there 
is  not  sufiBcient  evidence.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  being  thus  cheated  or  poisoned  is  to  buy 
the  chicory  whole,  and  to  grind  it  at  home. 


Microscopic  appearance  of  chicory  root. 


Eoasted  chicory  is  highly  absorbent  of  mois- 
ture, and  should,  therefore,  be  always  kept  in 
close  vessels  (bottles  or  canisters),  the  same 
as  coffee.  If  the  lumps  become  tough  or  soft, 
or  the  powder  cakes  together,  it  is  unfit  for 
use ;  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  recovered,  by 
exposing  it  on  a  plate  i'^i  an  oven  until  it  again 
becomes  perfectly  dry  or  brittle. 


Tests. — 1.  Powdered  cMcory  thrown  on 
water  turns  it  reddish-brown  and  rapidly 
sinks,  leaving  light  impurities  either  floating 
or  diffused  through  the  liquid.— 2.  The  cold 
decoction  tested  with  tincture,  or  solution  of 
iodine,  gives  a  brown  colour;  if  it  turns 
purple,  blue,  or  black,  it  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  roasted  peas,  beans,  rye,  or  some  other 
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like  mbstance,  containing  itarcb. — 3.  Per- 
snlphatu  or  porchloride  of  iron,  added  in  the 
sumo  way,  should  not  materially  affect  the 
liquid ;  if  it  turns  it  bluish  or  blaclisb,  it  in- 
dicattis  the  presence  of  roasted  acorns,  oali- 
bnrk  tan,  or  some  other  substance  containing 
tannin. — 4.  Water  ocidulated  with  vinegar,  di- 
gested on  the  powder,  should  not  be  blackened, 
or  even  materially  darkened,  by  tincture  of 
galls  or  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash ; 
the  contrary  shows  the  presence  of  ferrugi- 
nous colouring  matter. — 5.  The  dry  powder, 
when  incinerated,  should  not  leave  more  than 
4^  to  6o  of  ash,  which  should  be  of  a  greyish 
01  fuwn  colour;  the  contrary  indicates  the 
lirescnce  of  reddle,  red  clay,  ochre,  or  the  like. 
—^6.  To  the  above  may  be  added  attention  to 
the  odour,  colour,  and  appearancc-both  to  the 
naked  eye  and  under  the  microscope ;  by  the 
latter,  adulteration  may  be  easily  detected. 
See  COFIKE. 

CHIL'BLAIN.  Sj/n.  Pbe'nio,  L.  An  in- 
flammatory swelling,  of  a  purple  or  lead 
colour,  produced  by  the  action  of  cold.  Chil- 
bluiiis  (fsbnio'kes)  exclusively  attack  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  and  ar»  generally 
contined  to  the  fingers,  toes,  and  heels.  The 
common  symptoms  are  itching  and  Irritation, 
more  or  less  intense,  often  accompuuied  with 
shooting  pains,  and  tenderness,  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  parts.  Children,  especially  those 
of  a  scrofulous  liabit,  and  elderly  persons,  are 
generally  the  most  liabl^  to  chilblains.  The 
cummon  cau^o  of  chilblains  is  holding  the 
hands  or  feot  to  the  Are  after  exposure  to 
cold.  The  sudden  change  of  temperature 
partially  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  minute 
Burfaciul  vessels,  and  thus  prevents  the  proper 
flow  of  blood  through  the  part.  Tho  best  pre- 
ventives of  chilblains  are  woollen  socks  or 
stockings,  good  waterproof  sboes,  woollen 
gloves,  exercise,  and  friction.  These  act  by 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
extremities,  and  protecting  tbem  from  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature.  When  chilblains 
have  once  formed,  the  best  treatment  is  fric- 
tion with  stimulants,  as  spirits  of  wine  und 
camphor,  oil  of  turpentine,  opodeldoc,  dilute 
spiritK,  camphorated  oil,  hartshorn  and  oil, 
lie.  Linnfflus  recommends  bathing  the  part 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  just  strong  enough 
to  faintly  prick  the  skin.  When  the  inflamed 
parts  hrtve  ulcerated,  they  are  commonly  called 
EIBE3.  In  this  state  they  should  he  dressed 
with  a  little  resin  cerate  or  elemi  ointment. 
If  fungous  granulations  appear,  they  must  be 
removed  by  touching  them  with  nitrate  of 
silver  or  blue  vitriol.     See  Chafs,  &c. 

Remedies  fob  Chilblains. — The  follow- 
ing have  been  strongly  recommended  by  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  may  all  prove  useful  in 
their  turns,  as  circumstances  and  convenience 
may  suggest : — 

1.  Sulphate  of  copper,  1  oz. ;  rosemary 
water,  1  pint ;  dissolve. 


2.  Sal-ammoniac,  1  oz. ;  vinegar,  i  pint. 

3.  Sal-ammoniac,  1  oz. ;  rum,  i  pint ;  cam- 
phor, 1  dr.  The  aJEected  part  is  wetted  with 
the  above  night  and  morning,  and  when  dry 
is  touched  with  a  little  simple  ointment,  cold 
cream,  or  pomatum. 

4.  Soap  liniment,  2  oz. ;  tincture  of  can- 
tharides,  1  oz.  j  oil  of  cajeput,  2  dr. 

5.  Oil  of  turpentine,  2  oz.;  camphor,  3  dr.; 
oil  of  cajeput,  1  dr.  The  application  of  the 
last  two  is  accompanied  by  gentle  friction. 

6.  (Dr  QEATB8'  PnETBNTITB.)  Sulphate 
of  copper,  20  gr. ;  water,  1  oz.  As  the  first 
three. 

7.  (Lejeuke's  Balbau.)  See  Chilblain 
Balsam. 

8.  (LiNNXUS' BEUBDY.)  Hydrochloric  acid, 

1  oz. ;  water,  11  oz.     As  No.  3. 

9.  (Morton's  Liniment.)  Calomel  and 
camphor,  of  each  1  dr, ;  spermaceti  ointment, 
4  dr. ;  oil  of  turpentine  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  of 
each  2  dr.    As  No.  5. 

10.  (Wahlbb'b  Ointment.)  Black  oxide  of 
iron,  bole,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  1  dr. ; 
resin  cerate,  1  oz.  For  broken  chilblains. 
We  have  found  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
calamine  cerate  and  resin  cerate  answer  quite 
as  well.    See  Cebate,  Ointment. 

11.  (Russian  eemedy.)  The  rind  of  per- 
fectly ripe  cucumbers  dried,  with  the  soft  parts 
attached.  For  use  they  are  placed  with  the 
inner  side,  previously  soaked  in  warm  water, 
over  the  soft  parts.     (Med.  Zeitung.) 

12.  (Rhein.)  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  tannin  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  74  grains  of  iodine  in  If 
oz.  of  spirit  of  wine ;  the  solutions  are  then 
mixed,  and  enough  water  added  to  make  the 
whole  up  to  2^  pints.  In  applying  it,  which 
is  best  done  at  bedtime,  the  mixture  is  gently 
warmed  over  a  slow  fire ;  the  affected  part  is 
dipped  into  it  while  still  cold,  and  retained  in 
it  till  the  liquid,  on  being  stin-ed,  feels  uncom- 
fortably hot.  The  vessel  is  then  withdrawn 
from  the  fire,  and  the  affected  part  dried  over 
it.  The  vessel  must  be  of  earthenware  or 
porcelain,  and  care  mnst  be  taken  not  to  use 
too  much  iodine,  especially  when  abrasions 
are  present. 

13.  (L 'Union  M^dicalb.)    Oxide  of  zinc, 

2  parts;  tannic  acid,  1  part;  glycerin,  10 
parts;  balsam  of  Peru,  8  parts;  camphor,  4 
parts. 

14.  (Swbbiaub's  Paste.)  Bitter  almonds, 
8  oz. ;  honey,  6  oz. ;  powdered  camphor  and 
flour  of  mustard,  of  each  i  oz. ;  burnt  alum 
and  olibanum,  of  each  i  oz. ;  yolks  of  3  eggs ; 
beat  to  a  paste.  To  be  applied  night  and 
morning. 

15.  (Vance's  Ceeam.)  Ointment  of  nitrate 
of  mercury,  1  oz. ;  camphor,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 2  dr. ;  oil  of  olives,  4  dr, ;  mix  well 
together.  To  be  applied  by  gentle  friction 
2  or  3  times  daily. 

Obs.  All  the  preceding  preparations  are  in- 
tended for  chilblains  before  they  break.  The 
liniments  of  ammonia,  camphor,  opium,  soap. 
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and  turpentine,  as  well  as  the  compound  cam- 
phor liniment  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia, 
are  also  excellent  preparations  for  the  same 
purposes. 

CHIL'DKEN  (Care  of).    See  Infanoz. 

Children  (Diseases  of).    See  the  respective 
beads,  and  Diseases. 

CHIL'LIES.     See  Capsicum,  Pbppbes. 

CHIM'NEYS  were  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  the  principles  of 
their  construction  were  iU- understood.  When 
the  air  inside  and  outside  a  chimney  is  at  the 
same  temperature,  an  equilibrium  exists ;  there 
is  no  draught  in  the  chimney,  because  the 
downward  tendency  of  that  within  is  counter- 
acted by  the  upward  pressure  of  that  without. 
Let  a  fire  be  kindled  in  the  grate ;  hot  air  is 
evolved,  the  chimney  is  heated,  the  air  it  con- 
tains suffers  expansion,  and  a  portion  is  ex- 
pelled. The  chimney  now  contains  a  smaller 
weight  of  air  than  it  did  before ;  the  external 
and  internal  columns  no  longer  equibalance 
each  other,  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  is  forced 
upwards  from  below,  and  its  place  is  occupied 
by  cold,  and  consequently  heavier  air.  If  the 
fire  continues  to  burn,  and  the  chimney  retains 
its  temperature,  the  second  portion  of  air  is 
disposed  of  \ike  the  first,  and  the  ascending 
current  continues,  so  long  as  the  sides  of  the 
chimney  are  hotter  than  the  surrounding  air. 
Should  the  reverse  happen  to  be  the  case,  as 
sometimes  occurs  from  sudden  atmospheric 
changes,  the  column  of  air  within  the  chimney 
rapidly  contracts  in  volume,  the  deficiency  is 
tilled  up  from  without,  the  column  of  air  be- 
comes heavier  than  one  of  a  corresponding 
height  on  the  outside  of  it,  or  in  the  apartment, 
and,  obeying  the  common  laws  of  gravitation, 
it  falls  out  of  the  throat  of  the  chimney  or  fire- 
place just  as  a  heavy  body  sinks  in  water,  and 
lias  its  place  occupied  by  air  from  above.  In 
this  way  a  descending  current,  of  more  or  less 
intensity  and  duration,  is  established,  and,  if 
there  is  a  fire  in  the  grate,  the  chimney 
"  smokes,"  or,  if  the  grate  is  empty,  perhaps 
the  smoke  from  neighbouring  chimneys  finds 
its  way  into  our  apartments.  By  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  throat 
and  flue  of  a  chimney,  an  upward  current  may 
be  constantly  ensured  so  long  as  there  is  a  fire 
in  the  grate,  or  the  air  of  the  apartment  is 
warmer  than  the  external  atmosphere. 

Count  Rumford  was  the  first  who  scientifi- 
cally investigated  the  construction  of  chimneys. 
He  showed  that  more  heat  is  obtained  fiom 
the  fire  by  reflection  when  the  coverings  are 
placed  in  an  oblique  position.  He  also  di- 
rected that  the  fire  itself  should  be  kept  as 
near  to  the  hearth  as  possible,  and  that  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  should  be  constructed 
much  narrower  than  was  then  the  practice,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  so  much  heated 
air  as  happened  with  wide  throats.  By  con- 
tracting tlie  open  part  of  the  fire-place  im- 
mediately over  the  fire,  as  by  lessening  the 


width  of  the  hobs,  or  by  bringing  the  throat 
of  the  chimney  closer  to  the  fire,  and  by  con- 
tracting  the  throat  of  the  chimney  itself, 
within  certain  limits,  any  desired  amount  of 
draught  may  be  obtained.  When  the  space 
above  the  fuel  is  too  small,  the  throat  too  near 
the  burning  fuel,  or  the  throat  itself  too  con- 
tracted, the  draught  of  a  common  chimney  is 
often  too  strong,  and  much  fuel  and  heat  is 
wasted.  When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
draught  is  commonly  too  languid,  the  fire 
draws  badly,  a  portion  of  the  smoke  escapes 
into  the  room,  and  all  the  usual  annoyances 
of  a  smoky  chimney  are  suffered.  By  a  proper 
attention  to  these  conditions  a  common  fire- 
place may  be  adapted  for  the  combustion  of 
bituminous  or  easy  burning  coalyor  of  anthra- 
cite, and  varieties  of  coal  that  require  a  con- 
siderable draught.  It  may  even  be  converted 
into  a  wind  furnace;  whilst  the  inconvenience 
of  smoky  chimneys  may  be  always  avoided, 
and,  when  existing,  easily  cured.  This  is  pre- 
suming, however,  that  a  sufScient  supply  of 
air  exists  in  front  of  the  fire-place  (i.e.  in  the 
apartment),  not  only  for  the  combustion  of 
tlie  fuel,  bht  also  for  the  upward  current  of 
the  chimney.  Many  chimneys  smoke  simply 
Trom  the  apartment  being  so  ill-ventilated  that 
the  supply  here  alluded  to  is  not  provided.  It 
may  be  further  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
greater  the  length  of  a  chimney  the  stronger 
will  be  the  draught.  Hence,  the  chimneys  of 
the  upper  rooms  of  a  house  often  smoke, 
whilst  the  fires  in  the  rooms  beneath  them 
burn  pleasantly  and  vigorously.  Such  cases 
are  commonly  relieved  by  a  chimney-pot  or 
cowl,  of  which  numerous  varieties  are  now 
before  the  public.  The  more  crooked  or 
tortuous  the  course  of  a  chimney  the  less 
likely  is  it  to  be  affected  by  eddies  and  gusts 
of  wind  from  neighbouring  buildings  or  hills. 
See  FiEE,  Geate,  Smoke  Peevention, 
Stove. 

CHI'JSfA.  In  the  purchase  of  china,  glass, 
and  earthenware,  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
those  patterns  which  in  case  of  breakage  can 
be  the  most  readily  matched.  Peculiar  or 
rare  patterns  should  be  avoided,  for  if  any 
such  be  broken,  it  will  generally  be  found  very 
difScult  and  expensive,  and  frequently  im- 
possible, to  replace  them. 

China,  glass,  and  earthenware,  when  very 
dirty,  are  best  cleaned  with  finely  powdered 
fuller's  earth  and  warm  water,  followed  by 
rinsing  in  clean  water.  A  little  clean  soft 
soap  may  be  added  to  the  water  instead  of 
fuller's  earth.     See  Packing,  Poecelain. 

CHIN'OIDINE.     See  Quinoidinb. 

CHINOLINE  BLUE.     See  CyANlKB. 

CHINTZ  (to  Wash).  Boil  2  lbs.  of  rice  in 
two  gallons  of  water  till  soft ;  and  pour  the 
mixture  into  a  tub  j  let  it  stand  until  it 
attains  a  warmth  generally  used  for  coloured 
linens  ;  then  put  the  chintz  in  it,  and  wash  it 
with  the  rice  instead  of  soap,  until  all  the 
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dirt  bu  dianppeared.  Next  boil  another  2  lb. 
of  rice,  88  above,  in  another  two  gallon!  of 
water,  but  strain  the  rice  from  the  water,  and 
mix  it  in  warm  water.  Wash  the  chintz  in 
this  till  quite  clean,  and  afterwards  rinse  it  in 
the  water  the  rice  was  boiled  in.  This  will 
answer  the  same  end  as  starch,  as  no  wet  will 
afFect  it,  as  it  will  be  stiff  while  it  is  worn. 
If  a  gown,  it  must  be  talti'n  to  pieces;  and 
when  dried,  it  must  be  hung  as  smooth  as 
possible,  after  which  it  must  be  dry-rubbed 
with  a  smooth  stone,  but  no  iron  must  be 
used. 

CEIEETTA.  Cbibata.  The  entire  plant 
(Ophelia  chiraia)  is  employed  in  medicine. 
Northern  India.  The  plant  is  pulled  up  by 
the  root  when  the  Bowers  begin  to  decay,  and 
the  capsules  are  formed.  The  dried  plant, 
sometimes  with,  but  more  commonly  without, 
the  root,  is  the  form  in  which  the  chiretta  is 
generally  met  with  in  commerce.  The  whole 
plant  is  intensely  bitter,  but  is  without  odour. 
In  its  physiological  action  it  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  gentian.  Instead  of  a  consti- 
pating, it  appears  to  possess  a  slightly  relax- 
ing etfect.  It  is  an  excellent  stomachic  and 
carminative,  and  is  said  to  diminish  the  ten- 
dency to  acidity,  and  to  be  of  great  service  in 
the  dyspepsia  accompanying  gout.  No  vege- 
table alkaloid  has  been  obtained  from  it.  If 
given  in  powder,  the  dose  of  chiretta  is  twenty 
grains.  It  is,  however,  more  generally  given 
in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  tincture  (which 
aee). 

CHI'IIN.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the 
hard,  insoluble  matter  forming  the  shells  and 
elytra  of  insects.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
elytra  of  the  cockehal'er  with  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies, 

CHIT'TICK'S  REMEDY.  Dr  Chittick's 
remedy  for  stone  consisted  of  a  fixed  alkali, 
administered  in  veal  broth.     (Paris.) 

CHLOEAL.  CjHClaO.  A  peculiar  liquid 
first  obtained  by  Liebig,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol.  The  name  was  intended 
to  express  its  origin  from  chlorine  and 
alcohol. 

Prep.  (Liebig.)  Anhydrous  alcohol  is  placed 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  dry  chlorine  gas 
passed  through  it,  at  first  in  the  cold,  but  after- 
wards with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
until  the  chlorine  passes  unchanged  through 
the  liquor  on  raising  it  to  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature ;  on  cooling,  the  whole  forms  a  crystal- 
line mass  of  what  was  at  one  time  thought  to 
be  chloral  hydrate,  but  which  subsequent 
researches  have  shown  to  be  chloral  alco- 
holate ;  this  is  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
agitated  with  three  times  its  volume  of  oil  of 
vitriol;  on  increasing  the  heat  a  little,  an  oily 
stratum  of  impure  chloral  rises  to  the  surface. 
It  is  purified  by  boiling  it  for  some  time  (to 
drive  off  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol), 
next  distilling  it  with  an  equal  volume  of  oil 
of  vitriol ;  and  lastly,  rectifying  it  from  some 
powdered  quick-lime,  the  process  being  stopped 


as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  Ume  beco  nti 
dry. 

Prop.,  1(0.  Chloral  is  an  oily  liquid,  pos- 
sessing an  ethereal  smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  water ;  with  a  small  quantity 
of  the  latter  it  rapidly  changes  into  a  semi- 
solid crystalline  mass  (chloral  hydrate),  which 
is  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water;  boils 
at  201° ;  sp.  gr.  1'502.  It  is  decomposed  by 
the  caustic  earths  and  alkalies.  By  age  it  is 
converted  into  a  white,  solid,  translucent  sub- 
stance (insoluble  chloral),  which  is  reconverted 
by  heat  and  by  sulphuric  acid  into  ordinary 
chloraL 

Oh».  In  operating  as  above  the  chlorine  is 
most  conveniently  introduced  by  a  tube  in- 
serted into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort,  and  a 
long  tube,  bent  upwards,  shonU  be  connected 
with  the  beak  to  convey  away  the  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  extricated,  and  to  allow  the  volati- 
lised alcohol  and  chloral  to  condense,  and  Sow 
back  into  the  retort. 

Chloral,  Camphorated.  Hydrate  of  chlo- 
ral and  camphor,  equal  parts.  Rub  them 
together  in  a  warm  mortar  until  they  liquefy. 
It  forms  clear  mixtures  with  oil  of  turpentine 
and  chloroform,  but  not  with  solution  of  am  - 
monia.  It  is  a  counter-irritant,  and  applied 
externally  it  has  been  found  to  give  relief  in 
rheumatic  pains  and  neuralgia.  It  should  be 
painted  on  the  affected  part  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush. 

Chloral,  Hydrate.  CjHCljO.Aq.  Syn. 
Htdeatb  of  ohlokai..  Prep.  "  Pass  dry 
chlorine  gas,  for  several  days,  through  absolute 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0795,  until  it  becomes  a  thick 
viscid  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1-67.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  operation  the  alcohol  is  well  cooled  to 
prevent  inflammation  and  explosion,  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation  the  alcohol  is 
heated  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  The  re- 
sulting liquid,  which  after  a  day  or  two 
solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crude  chloral  hydrate, 
is  agitated  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  the  anhydrous 
chloral  which  floats  on  the  surface  is  scpar  iteil 
and  purified  by  fractional  distillation.  The 
purified  anhydrous  chloral  is  placed  in  a  still, 
mixed  with  11  per  cent,  of  water,  and  distilled 
over  chalk  to  remove  any  hydrochloric  acid 
that  may  be  present;  the  resulting  solid  dis- 
tillate is  then  fused  and  poured  out  into  shal- 
low vessels  to  cast  into  cakes."  (Squire.)  The 
purest  chloral  hydrate  is  said  to  be  that  which 
has  been  crystallised  two  or  three  times  out 
of  pure  bisulphide  of  carbon. — Prop.  White 
opaque  solid,  having  a  pungent  odour  resem- 
bling that  of  a  ripe  melon.  Soluble  in  water, 
glycerin,  and  alcohol.  Gradually  volatilises 
in  the  air,  and  may  be  distilled  without  de- 
composition. From  100  gr.  dissolved  in  ^  fl.  oz. 
of  water,  well  shaken  with  1  fl.  oz.  of  solution 
of  potash  (B.  P.),  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
several  hours,  at  least  46  grain- measures  of 
ehloi'oform  should  separate. 

Chloral  hydrate  maybe  obtained  in  crystals 
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by  mixing  the  cake  with  about  half  its  bullc  of 
chloroform,  and  putting  aside  in  a  cool  place. 
When  the  crystallisation  is  complete  (which 
is  generally  in  about  8  or  10  days)  the  crystals 
are  freed  from  the  mother  liquor  by  a  centri- 
fugal machine,  and  afterwards  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat.  The  mother  liquor  may  be  utilised  for 
future  crystallisations. 

Uses.  An  excellent  sedative,  antispasmodic, 
hypnotic,  anodyne.  It  has  done  good  service 
in  hypochondriacal  and  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  insomnia  of  the  insane, 
and  of  dipsomaniacs;  also  in  asthma,  hooping- 
cough,  and  scarlet  fever.  It  has  also  the  re- 
putation of  being  an  eflScient  preventive  of 
sea-sic1:ness,  especially  on  short  voyages,  such 
as  crossing  the  channel,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished during  the  sleep  occasioned  by  the 
agent. — Dose,  from  10  to  60  gr. 

It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice  by 
Dr  Liebreich,  of  Berlin.  Immense  quan- 
tities are  imported  into  this  country  from 
Germany. 

CHLOEALUM.  An  impure  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  aluminum,  sp.  gr.  1"15  1  fl.  oz. 
of  the  liquid  contains  75  grains  of  anhydrous 
chloride.  Introduced  by  Professor  Gamgee  as 
an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant,  for  which  pur- 
poses it  is  recommended  to  dilute  the  article  as 
sold  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

CHLO"EATE.  Si/n.  HTPEEOXYMD"iaATEt, 
Chlo'bas,  L.  A  compound  in  which  the 
hydrogen  of  chloric  acjid,  HCIO3,  is  replaced 
by  a  metal  or  other  basic  radical,  e.g.  KCIO3, 
chlorate  of  potassium.  Chlorates  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  or  oxide  in 
chloric  acid,  and  crystaUising.  The  alkaline 
chlorates,  however,  are  made  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  solutions  of  the  hydrate  or  carbonate 
of  potassium  or  sodium,  boiling  the  resulting 
liquid,  and  separating  the  chlorate  from  the 
chloride,  which  is  aUo  formed  by  crystallisa- 
tion. They  are  very  similar  to  the  nitrates, 
both  in  their  general  properties  and  com- 
position. They  are  all  decomposed  at  a  red 
heat,  metallic  chlorides  being  formed  and 
oxygen  gas  given  off.  Like  the  nitrates,  they 
deflagrate  with  inflammable  substances,  but 
with  greater  facility  and  violence.  A  mixture 
of  this  kind  will  detonate  with  a  slight  blow 
or  friction.  All  the  chlorates  are  soluble  in 
water. 

Char.,  Tests,  Sfc.  The  chlorates  are  known 
by  their  deflagrating  when  placed  on  red- 
hot  charcoal.  By  evolving  a  yellow  gas 
when  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  cold,  which  gas  also  communicates 
to  the  liquid  a  red  or  yellow  tinge.  By  evolv- 
ing oxygen  gas  when  heated  alone  in  a  test- 
tube.  This  test  is  not  characteristic,  unless 
carried  a  stage  further,  by  dissolving  the 
residual  chloride  out  of  the  tube,  and  adding 
to  the  filtered  solution  a  few  drops  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  then  the  iormation  of  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  will  show  that 
the  salt  treated  was  a  chlorate,  and  not  a 


nitrate.  Pure  chlorates  give  no  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver. 

CHLOEEY'DSICACIS.  See  Htdeochloeio 
Acid. 

CHLC'EIC  ACID.  HCIO3.  Syn.  Hypee- 
oxymueiat'io  acid  ;  AOIDITM  CHLO"BICiriI, 
L.  An  acid  discovered  by  Chenevix,  but 
first  obtained  in  a  separate  form  by  Gay- 
Lussac. 

CHLC'EIDE  (-)d).  Syn.  CHLo"BUEETt; 
Chloei'dum,  L.  a  chemical  compound  of 
chlorine  with  a  metal  or  other  basic  radical, 
e.g.  NaCl,  chloride  of  sodium  j  C2H5CI,  chloride 
of  ethyl. 

Prep.  The  majority  of  the  metallic  chlorides 
may  be  made  by  simply  dissolving  the  metal 
or  its  carbonate,  oxide,  or  hydrate,  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  (previously  diluted  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water),  and  evaporating 
and  crystallising  the  solution  in  the  usual 
manner.  Zinc,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  tin,  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid ; 
copper  only  in  strong  boiling  acid ;  silver, 
mercury,  and  gold,  not  at  all.  The  insoluble 
chlorides,  as  those  of  silver  and  mercury,  may 
be  readily  prepared  bv  precipitating  any  of 
their  corresponding  soluble  salts  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  a  soluble  chloride,  such  as 
common  salt.  Anhydrous  chlorides  are  gene- 
rally prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine 
on  the  bases. 

Char.,  Tests,  S;e.  Most  of  the  metallic 
chlorides  ai'e  soluble  in  water.  Many  fuse 
when  heated,  and  volatilise  unchanged,  but 
others  are  completely  or  partially  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat.  All,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  alkali  and  earth  metals,  are  decomposed 
at  a  red  heat  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  They 
are  recognised  by  the  following  reactions  : — 1. 
Heated  with  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and 
easily  detected  by  its  colour,  smell,  and  bleach- 
ing properties : — 2.  The  soluble  chlorides  may 
be  readily  detected  by  their  solutions,  slightly 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  giving  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  a  white,  curdy 
precipitate  (chloride  of  silver),  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  freely  soluble  in  liquor  of  ammonia, 
and  blackened  by  the  light : — 3.  The  in- 
soluble chlorides  may  be  tested  by  digesting 
them  in  a  little  liquor  of  potassa,  when  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  will  be 
formed,  which  may  be  treated  as  just  directed 
(2) ;  or  the  chloride  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver  as 
before. 

CHLOEIM'ETEY.     See  Chloeombtet. 

CHLOEINA'TED  LIME.     See  Lime. 

CHLOEIN A'TED  SO'DA.     See  Sodhtm. 

CHLC'EINE.  /SyM.CHLOEiN'nrM,L.;  Chloee, 
Pr.;  Chloe,  Ger.  An  elementary  substance 
discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  and  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  body.  In  1809  MM. 
GavLussac  and  Thteard  suggested  the  pro- 
bability of  it  being  a  simple  substance ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for   Sir  H.  Davy,  shortly  after- 
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wards,  to  demoiutrate  the  trath  of  the  angles- 
tion  of  these  foreign  chemists. 

Nat.  Hist.  It  exists  iu  nature  chiefly  in 
tlic  form  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  consti- 
tutes rock  salt  when  deposited  in  inland  beds, 
sea  salt  when  dissolved  in  masses  of  water. 
The  sea  also  contains  chlorides  of  potassium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium.  It  is  a  constituent 
of  several  well-known  minerals.  It  has  been 
met  with  in  the  air  of  volcanic  districts,  com- 
bined witli  hydrogen,  as  hydrochloric  acid. 

Prep.  Strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured 
on  half  of  its  weight  of  finely-powdered 
peroxide  of  manganese,  previously  placed  in  a 
gloss  flask  or  retort;  chlorine  gas  is  imme- 
diately evolved,  even  in  the  cold,  but  much 
more  rapidly  on  the  application  of  a  gentle 
lieat,  and  is  collected  in  clean,  dry  bottles  by 
disphusement.  The  tube  conducting  the  gas 
is  so  arranged  as  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  and  the  chlorine,  being  heavier 
than  the  air,  displaces  the  latter  without 
mixing  with  it.  The  bottle  is  known  to  be 
full  by  the  gas,  easily  perceived  by  its  green 
colour,  overflowing  the  top  of  the  vessel.  The 
battle  is  then  closed  up  with  an  accurately 
fitting  stopper,  previously  greased,  and  an 
empty  one  put  in  its  place,  which  is  subse- 
qnently  treated  in  like  mnnner.  To  free  the 
gas  entirely  from  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
passed  through  a  wash  .bottle  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  water;  and  to  render  it 
quite  dry  it  is  passed  over  fused  chloride  of 
calcium.  When  the  presence  of  moisture  is 
no  object  chlorine  may  bo  collected  over  warm 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  a  saturated  solution 
of  commou  salt,  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 
The  mercurial  trough  cannot  be  employed,  as 
the  chlorine  rapidly  acts  upon  the  metal,  and 
becomes  absorbed. 

Commercial. — From  oil  of  vitriol  and  water, 
of  each  7  parts,  cautiously  mixed,  and  allowed 
to  cool;  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  4 
parts,  mixed  intimately  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, 3  parts.  The  dilute  acid  is  placed  in 
a  retort  or  other  generating  vessel,  and  the 
powder  added.  The  gas  comes  oft  slowly  at 
first,  but  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat  causes 
it  to  rush  forth  in  large  quantities.  Of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  general  demand  for  bleach- 
ing agents,  unmerous  new  methods  and  sug- 
gestions for  obcaining  chlorine  have  been 
patented,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important 

1.  Elliott.  By  this  method  the  reconversion 
of  the  chloride  of  manganese  to  peroxide  was 
attempted  as  follows : — The  manganese  resi- 
daei  left  in  the  still  are  first  heated  to  dryn'ess. 
They  are  then  roasted  in  a  current  o(  steam, 
the  result  being  the  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (which  is  condensed),  and  a  residue  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  peroxide 
of  manganese. 

2.  Qatty.  In  this  process  the  manganese 
residues,  alter  evaporation  to  a  snitable  con- 
sisieiiue,  are  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and 


the  nitrate  of  manganese  and  chloride  of 
sodium  formed,  when  dried,  are  strongly  heated 
in  an  iron  retort,  the  fumes  of  nitric  acid 
which  come  off  being  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  iu 
the  retort,  consisting  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, being  lixiviated,  yields  the  peroxide  in 
a  pure  state : 

Mn(NOj)j  +  a(NaCI)  -H  Oj = MnOj  -I-  2NaCl 

+  2(N0J. 
3.  Hoffman.  This  process  consisted  in  thi- 
regeneration  of  the  manganese  by  means  of 
soda  waste.  In  this  process  the  chloride  of 
manganese  is,  by  the  addition  of  the  yellow 
ley  obtained  &om  the  lixination  of  soda  wa^te. 
converted  Into  sulphide  of  manganese.  The 
precipitate  so  obtained  consists  of 

Sulphide  of  manganese  .  55'00 
Sulphur  ....  40'00 
Protoxide  of  manganese        .      5 

100-00 
This  is  dried  and  then  calcined,  the  sulphurous 
acid  evolved  being   conducted  into   the  sul- 
phuric acid  chamber. 

The  residue,  which  has  the  following  com- 
position— 

Sulphate  of  manganese  .  44'50 
Peroxide  of  manganese  ■  18'90 
Protoxide  of  manganese       .    36'60 


10000 
— is  next  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
heated  to  800°  C,  yielding  sulphate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  manganese,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, being  at  once  decomposed  into  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  and  nitrogen  peroxide, 
thus : — 

a.  MnS04-K2XaNOa=Sfn(NOs)j  +  Na3S04. 

J.  Mn(N0J)J=Mn0a-^2N03. 
After  the  mass  has  cooled,  the  sulphate  of  soda 
is  washed  oat,  the  residue  yielding,  according 
to  the  inventor,  a  material  equal  to  native 
peroxide  of  manganese. 

4.  Schl5sing.  Manganese  is  acted  upon 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids,  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  acids 
being  so  regulated  by  the  addition  of  water 
that  the  mixture  yields  only  chlorine,  whilst 
protonitrate  of  manganese  is  formed;  this 
salt  being  calcined  yields  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  aids 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  decomposing  the 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  following  equation  will  explain  the 
successive  stages  of  the  reaction : — 

a.  2HCl-l-2HN03-l-Mn02=Cl3-l-Mn(N03) 
■1-2H2O. 

A.  Mn(N03)j=MnOj-h2NOj. 

e.  2NOj-fHsO-i-0=2HN03. 

5.  Vogel.  By  decomposing  chloride  of  cop- 
per by  heat.     The  chloride  in  the  crystalline 
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state  is  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  sand  and 
heated  in  earthenware  retorts  to  200°  to  300° 
C,  yielding  chlorine  gas,  while  the  remaining 
protochloride  of  copper  is  reconverted  into  per- 
chloride  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

According  to  Laurens  the  reaction  is  as 
follows  :— 

a.  2CuCl3=Cl2  +  20uii2Cl2. 

b.  CujClj  +  2HC1  +  0 = HjO  +  2CuCl2. 

6.  MaoDougal,  Rawson,  alnl  Shanks.  This 
is  effected  by  decomposing  chromate  of  lime 
by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  result  being 
the  formation  of  chloride  of  chromium,  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  the  evolution  of  free  chlorine ; 
thus 

2CaCr04  + 16  HCl = CrjCle  +  2CaCl2  + 
SHjO  +  Cle 
158  parts  of  chromic  acid  yield  106  parts  of 
chlorine.  The  chloride  of  chromium  is  again 
precipitated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  by 
ignition  converted  into  chromate  of  lime. 
Only  three  eighths  of  the  chlorine  contained  in 
the  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  up,  whilst  man- 
ganese yields  one  half. 

7.  Hargreaves  proposes  to  evaporate  a  solu- 
tion of  protochloride  of  iron  to  dryness,  and 
then  to  heat  the  dried  substance  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  at  a  temperature  of  about  the 
melting  point  of  zinc,  by  which  means  per- 
chloride  of  iron  and  free  chlorine  would  be 
obtained.  Thielbierge's  suggestion  consists  in 
passing  air  over  protochloride  of  iron,  and  so 
giving  rise  to  peroxide  of  iron  and  chlorine. 
This,  like  Hargreaves'  proposition,  possesses  the 
disadvantage  of  furnishing  the  chlorine  very 
largely  diluted  with  air  and  nitrogen. 

8.  Jessie  de  Mothney.  This  chemist  has 
proposed  a  continuous  process  which  is  as 
follows : — Peroxide  of  manganese  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  lime  is  put  into  a  retort,  which, 
when  healed  to  redness,  has  a  current  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  pJbsed  into  it.  A  disengage- 
ment of  chlorine  and  steam  takes  place,  and 
there  remains  in  the  retort  a  mixture  of  un- 
decomposed  peroxide  of  manganese  with 
chlorides  of  manganese  and  calcium.  The 
retort  containing  the  undecomposed  peroxide 
and  chlorides  being  still  kept  at  a  red-heat,  air 
or  oxygen  is  passed  over  them,  the  result  being 
that  the  manganic  chloride  is  decomposed  at 
once. 

The  chlorine  liberated  by  this  last  operation 
is  conveyed  into  vats  containing  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  manganous  oxide,  which  substances 
have  been  previously  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  manganous  chloride  by  lime, 
the  soluble  chloride  of  calcium  having  been 
run  off.  Sesquioxide  of  manganese  and  hypo- 
chlorite of  calcium  are  formed  in  the  vats, 
and  these  two,  reacting  on  each  other,  give 
rise  to  peroxide  of  manganese  and  chloride  of 
calcium.  With  fresh  hydrochloric  acid  this 
latter  product  yields  more  chlorine  for  use  in 
the  chambers.  Magnesia  may  be  substituted 
for  lime. 

9.  Diinlop.     This  process,  which  may  be  re- 


garded as  the  first  practical  method  for  utilising 
the  whole  of  the  exhausted  manganese  resi- 
dues, and  rendering  thetn  capable  of  reappli- 
cation  in  the  production  of  chlorine,  was 
devised  by  Mr  Dunlop  in  1855,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  in  use  in  the  alkali  works  of 
the  Messrs  Tennant,  at  St  RoUox,  Glasgow. 
The  operation  consists  in  precipitating  the' 
chloride  of  manganese  in  the  still  liquor  by 
carbonate  of  calcium ;  the  resulting  manganese 
carbonate  being  decomposed  by  heat.  The 
liquors  are  previously  mixed  with  a  little  milk 
of  lime,  which  frees  them  from  ferric  oxide, 
alumina,  and  silica.  ' 

Being  allowed  to  stand  until  these  and  all 
other  insoluble  matters  are  precipitated,  the 
clear  solution  containing  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese is  mixed  with  finely  divided  chalk, 
when  the  following  reaction  ensues : — 
MnCl^-H  CaC03=MnC0a-f  CaClj. 
The  resulting  milky  liquid  is  then  run  into 
large  iron  boilers,  through  each  of  which 
passes  horizontally  an  iron  shaft  furnished 
with  a  number  of  projecting  arms.  This 
shait  having  been  put  into  revolution  so  as 
to  keep  the  contents  of  the  boilers  agi- 
tated, steam  is  admitted  into  them  under  a 
pressure  of  from  two  to  four  atmospheres, 
and  by  the  combined  effects  of  heat  and  pres- 
sure the  decomposition  of  the  manganese 
chloride  by  the  calcium  carbonate  is  accom- 
plished in  about  four  hours.  The  manganese 
carbonate  is  then  allowed  to  subside,  the 
calcium  chloride  solution  is  drawn  off,  the 
precipitate  carefully  washed,  and  thrown  up 
in  heaps  on  an  inclined  surface  to  drain. 
Wlien  partially  dried  the  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese is  placed  in  small  low  wagons,  made  of 
sheet-iron,  supported  on  rollers,  and  slowly 
drawn  through  a  furnace  by  means  of  a  chain. 
The  furnace  holds  forty-eight  of  these  little 
wagons.  The  furnace  is  50  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  10  feet  high.  "A  fire-brick  flue 
runs  down  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  and  is  connected  at  the  far  end  with 
two  retvurn  metal  pipes,  which  lie  on  each  side 
of  the  flue.  A  uniform  heat  at  about  660°  P. 
is  maintained  in  the  furnace,  in  which  four 
lines  of  rails  are  laid  for  the  small  wagons 
to  run  along.  The  half-dried  substance  loses 
all  its  moisture  and  part  of  its  carbonic 
acid  as  the  wagons  pass  along  the  first  line  of 
rails,  and  as  they  return  down  the  second  line 
a  further  escape  of  carbonic  acid  ensues,  and 
eventually  the  expulsion  of  all  the  acid,  and 
the  peroxidation  of  the  manganese  is  com- 
pleted during  the  passage  of  the  wagons  on 
the'  third  and  fourth  lines."  The  operation 
lasts  about  forty-eight  hours,  the  substance 
gradually  changing  in  colour  from  white  to 
brown,  and  lastly  to  black. 

The  ends  of  the  furnace  are  closed  by  loose 
hanging  doors,  so  as  to  ensure  the  entrance  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  air.  The  fire-place  is 
situated  below  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  and 
requires  very  careful  watching.    The  resulting 
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prodact  ii  a  mixtare  of  oxidea  of  manganese, 
and  contaioB  abont  72  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of 
mangnneKo. 

9a.  A.  Uuulop.  Another  proceu  designed  by 
Mr  Dnnlop,  and  also  in  nse  at  Messrs 
Tennant's,  is  as  follows : — Nitrate  of  sodinm 
(Chilian  nitre)  and  chloride  of  sodium  are 
decomposed  by  being  heated  in  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders with  sulpbnric  acid.  The  gaseous  products 
are  made  to  pass  throngh  leaden  Woulff's 
bottles  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  nitric  peroxide  formed,  and  allows  the 
passu  ge  of  the  chlorine  into  the  chambers. 
The  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing equation : — 

NaCl  +  NaNO.  +  HjSO, = CI  +  NOj  +  ^ifa^O, 
+  HjO. 

The  sulphuric  acid  charged  with  nitric 
peroxide  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chamber 
acid. 

10.  Weldon.  a.  The  process  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  chlorine  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  bleaching  compounds  is 
DOW  obtained  and  which  has  liitherto  proved 
the  most  practical  is  that  of  Mr  Walter 
Weldon.  We  have  the  authority  of  Mr 
Eingzett,  in  his  work  on  '  The  Alkali  Trade,' 
for  the  statement,  that  out  of  90,000  tons  of 
bleaching  powder  made  in  Great  Britain  in 
1874,  60,000  were  procured  by  Weldon'a 
method ;  and  turning  to  the  Continent  we  And 
the  process  largely  adopted  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium.  The  utilisation  and 
regeneration  of  the  residual  product  left  in 
the  still  alter  the  evolution  of  the  chlorine 
which  it  will  be  presently  seen  is  accomplished 
by  the  above  process,  is  not  the  only  advan- 
tage accruing  from  it,  since  it  has  also  been 
the  means  of  removing  an  extensive  source  of 
contamination  of  many  of  our  streams  and 
rivers,  into  which  tlie  then  useless  chloride  of 
manganese  was  thrown  previous  to  Mr 
Weldon's  invention.  It  is  true  that  the  only 
waste  product  farmed  in  the  course  of  the 
operations,  viz.,  chloride  of  calcium,  is  got  rid 
of  by  being  run  into  the  nearest  waters,  but 
it  is  stated  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sion, beyond  making  these  harder,  no  other 
objectionable  effect  is  caused  by  it. 

Mr  Weldon's  process  is  based  upon  the  fact, 
that  if  protoxide  of  manganese  be  suspended 
in  a  solution  of  cliloride  of  calcium,  and  an 
excess  of  lime  be  added,  the  protoxide  will 
become  readily  converted  into  peroxide  if  air 
be  forced  into  the  liquor.  It  had  long  been 
known  that  it  was  possible  to  convert  into  a 
peroxide  the  protoxide  of  manganese  obtained 
by  treating  the  residual  still  Uquors  with  an 
equivalent  of  lime,  but  all  attempts  to  reduce 
this  knowledge  to  practical  account  had 
proved  unsuccessful  until  Mr  Weldon  at- 
tempted it. 

Mr  Weldon  made  the  important  discovery, 
that  whilst  protoxide  of  manganese  is  by 
itself,  when  treated  in  the  wet  way  with  air, 
only  capable  of  being  converted  into  peroxide,  | 


at  the  greatest,  to  the  extent  of  one  half;  the 
addition  to  the  protoxide  so  treated  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  lime  converted  the  whole 
of  it  into  peroxide  in  less  than  a  twentieth 
the  time  required  to  peroxidise  half  the  pro- 
toxide if  lime  were  absent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  the  employment  of  an  excets  of  lime 
which  constitutes  the  success  of  Mr  Weldon's 
process,  which  is  as  follows : — 

The  residual  liquors  remaining  in  the  still 
after  the  chlorine  has  been  evolved  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  in  which  chloride  of  man- 
ganese is  by  far  the  predominating  constituent, 
are  run  into  a  receptacle  termed  the 
neutraliting  well,  which  is  usually  six  feet  in 
depth  by  twenty  in  diameter.  In  this  well 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  still-liquor 
is  neutralised  by  the  addition  of  limestone  or 
chalk,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  to  decom- 
pose the  soluble  ferric  and  aluminic  chlorides 
present  in  the  liquid,  and  to  precipitate  them 
as  insoluble  oxides.  During  this  process  the 
contents  of  the  well  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
brisk  agitation  by  means  of  a  suitable  stirrer. 
After  this  treatment  the  now  neutral  liquor 
consists  of  chlorides  of  mano;ane8e  and 
calcium  in  solution,  of  a  small  quantity 
of  suspended  ferric  and  aluminic  oxides 
and  chalk.  It  additionally  contains  also  in 
suspension  a  by  no  means  small  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  derived  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  always  present  in  varying  amount  in  the 
commercial  hydrochloric  ucid  used. 

From  the  neutralising  well  the  liquor  is 
pumped  to  a  height  of  some  forty  feet  into 
tanks,  called  the  chloride  of  manganese 
tettlert,  in  which  after  from  two  to  four  hours 
it  deposits  the  solid  matters  suspended  in  it, 
the  supemataut  clear  liquor  assuming  a  pale 
rose-coloured  appearance. 

The  next  operation  is  to  draw  off  by  means 
of  syphons,  which  can  be  lowered  or  raised  in 
the  settlers  to  any  desired  level,  this  clear 
liquid,  containing  the  chlorides  of  manganese 
and  calcium,  into  a  vessel  called  the  oxidizer  ; 
this  latter  being  an  iron  cylinder,  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty-five  feet  deep.  Two  pipes 
go  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  oxi- 
dizer ;  the  larger  one  being  used  for  con- 
veying a  blast  of  air  from  a  blowing 
engine,  and  the  smaller  for  the  injection  of 
steam.  The  introduction  of  steam  is  only  had 
recourse  to  in  case  the  liquor  when  drawn  into 
the  oxidizer  should  not  have  the  requisite 
temperature,  viz.  130°  or  140°  Fahr.  Imme- 
diately above  the  oxidizer  a  reservoir  contain- 
ing milk  of  lime  is  placed.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  careful  preparation  of  the 
milk  of  lime,  since  on  the  degree  of  fineness 
in  which  the  lime  is  added  to  the  manganese 
chloride  in  solution  depends  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  acts  in  the  oxidizer.  The  milk  of 
lime  is  kept  constantly  agitated,  to  ensure  its 
being  of  uniform  consistency,  and  should  con- 
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tain  from  15  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  of  hydrate  of  lime 
in  every  cubic  foot  of  the  mixture. 

A  charge  of  the  clear  liquor  having  been 
drawn  into  the  oxidizer,  and  raised  if  neces- 
sary to  the  requisite  temperature,  the  blowing 
in  of  air  is  begun,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  milk  of  lime  is  run  into  the  oxidizer  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  flow  of  milk  of  lime 
being  only  discontinued  when  a  sample  of  the 
filtrate  drawn  off,  by  means  of  a  tap  placed 
near  the  bottom  of  the  oxidizer,  ceases  to  give 
the  manganese  reaction  when  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  bleaching  powder.  This  reaction 
consists  in  the  production  of  a  pui-ple  colour 
caused  by  the  formation  of  permanganate  of 
calcium.  More  milk  of  lime  is  then  added, 
when  the  contents  of  the  oxidizer  are  found 
to  consist  of  a  thin  white  mud,  composed  of  a 
solution  of  calcium  chloride,  holding  in  sus- 
pension a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  manganese 
and  lime.  The  injection  of  air  heing  continued 
tlie  white  mud  rapidly  becomes  darker  in 
colour,  and  soon  changes  into  a  thin  black  mud 
composed  of  solution  of  calcium  chloride, 
holding  in  suspension  certain  compounds  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  partly  combined  with 
protoxide  of  manganese,  but  chiefly  with  lime, 
which  compounds  Mr  Weldon  terms  "  manga- 
nites."  Mr  Weldon  suggests  that  the 
manganites  so  formed  may  be  regarded  as 
salts  in  which  the  basic  radical  is  calcium 
or  manganese,  and  the  acid  radical  MnOsj 
and  may  be  represented  by  the  formulae 
CaMnOj  and  MnMnOa ;  and  possibly 
also  CaMn02  (Mu02)2.  "The  quantity 
of  lime  which  has  to  be  put  into  the  oxi- 
dizer before  the  filtrate  from  a  sample  of 
its  contents  ceases  to  yield  the  manganese 
reaction  varies  very  considerably.  Recently 
precipitated  protoxide  of  manganese  dissolves 
very  appreciably  in  neutral  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  its  solution  therein  comporting 
itself  with  reagents  exactly  like  solutions  of 
manganese  salts.  It  dissolves  also  in  solu- 
tion of  oxychloride  of  calcium,  that  is  to  say, 
in  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  containing 
dissolved  lime ;  its  solution  in  oxychloride  of 
calcium  not  giving  the  ordinary  manganese 
reactions." 

"  Hence  even  if  all  portions  of  the  lime  added 
to  the  chloride  of  manganese  in  the  oxidizer 
were  capable  of  acting  on  chloride  of  man- 
ganese equally  readily,  manganese  could 
not  cease  to  be  so  in  solution  as  to  be  detect- 
ible  by  ordinary  reagents,  until  more  than  an 
equivalent  of  lime  had  been  added — that  is  to 
say,  until  enough  had  been  added  not  only  to 
decompose  all  the  chloride  of  manganese,  but 
also  to  form  a  certain  quantity  of  oxychlorate 
of  calcium.  It  is  never  the  case,  however, 
that  all  portions  of  the  lime  used  are  capable 
of  acting  on  the  chloride  of  manganese  with 
equal  readiness.  The  lime  used  always  con- 
tains a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  particles 
coarser  than  the  rest,  which  coarser  portions 
cannot  of  course  act  so  rapidly  as  the  finer  ones ; 


and  as  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of 
manganese  requires  to  he  completed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  those  portions  of  the  lime  which 
will  not  act  upon  it  instantly  are  scarcely 
allowed  time  to  act  upon  it  at  all. 

"  These  coarser  portions  of  the  lime  thus  con- 
tribute very  little  to  the  decomposition  of 
the  manganese,  though  they  afterwards  dis- 
solve completely  in  the  hot  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  then  play  their  full  part  in 
the  reactions  which  take  place  during  the 
subsequent  blowing.  The  proportion  of  lime 
which  thus  does  not  act  on  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese  varies  with  the  source  of  the  lime,  and 
withthe  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  so  that 
the  quantity  of  lime  which  has  to  be  added 
to  a  charge  of  chloride  of  manganese  liquor  in 
the  oxidizer,  before  the  filtrate  from  a  sample 
of  the  resulting  mixture  ceases  to  become 
coloured  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  bleach- 
ing powder,  varies  from  about  1"1  to  1'45 
equivalent. 

"Thef  urther  quantity  of  lime  which  is  added 
after  that  point  has  been  reached  is  now 
usually  so  much  as  to  raise  the  total  quantity 
to  about  1'5  or  1'6  equivalents,  being  from 
one  half  to  six  tenths  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
which  actually  takes  part  in  the  decomposition 
of  the  chloride  of  manganese."' 

As  previously  stated,  Mr  Weldon  found  that 
if  only  so  much  lime  is  employed  as  is  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  the  manganese,  not  more 
than  half  the  protoxide  of  manganese  will  be 
converted  into  the  peroxide,  and  that  even  this 
result  will  be  accomplished  very  tardily.  And, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  greater  and 
more  rapid  yield  of  protoxide  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  using  a  larger  proportion  of  lime. 
Any  excess,  however,  of  lime  over  that  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  peroxidation  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese  must  be  sedulously 
avoided,  since  a  superabundance  of  lime  leads 
to  the  formation  of  compounds  that  are  not 
readily  peroxidised.  Should  such  compounds 
be  formed,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  them,  and 
this  may  be  done  by  the  addition  of  a  fresh 
quantity  of  chloride  of  maagunese.  The 
objectionable  compounds  in  question  are 
lime  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  which 
are  known  in  the  process  under  the  name  of 
"bases;"  and  the  reason  why  it  is  desirable 
to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their  formation 
will  become  evident  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  cannot  furnish  chlorine  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  that  they  merely 
dissolve  in  this  latter. 

The  injection  of  air  into  the  oxidizer,  which 
constitutes  the  blowing  operation,  varies  from 
two  to  four  hours. 

The  quantity  required  to  be  blown  in  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  depth  of  the  oxi- 
dizer, and  upon  the  amount  of  protoxide  of 
manganese  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  the 
charge. 

1  '  Cheniistrj ,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Analytical,  aa 
applied  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.'— Mackenzie  &  Co. 
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The  (p:i!ater  the  deptb  of  this  latter  the 
more  rapidly  does  the  pepoxidntion  take  place ; 
and  tlie  gn  alcr  the  number  of  molecules  of 
protoxidu  in  a  given  volume  of  the  charge,  the 
larger  is  the  tutnl  Burl'aco  presented  to  the 
notion  of  injected  ttir,  anil  consequently  the 
(rri'ttter  is  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed. 

"  In  onp  instance  175.000  cubic  feet  of  air 
were  blo«  n  in  during  five  hours,  and  of 
the  oxygen  contained  in  this,  14-8  per  cent, 
(pquiil  to  rath,  r  more  than  4  cwt.)  was  ab- 
soriied  in  the  production  of  22  cwt.  of  peroxide 
of  manganese.' 

The  expenditure  of  mechanical  power  in 
forcini;  the  air  into  the  oxidizer  averages  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  horse-power  (or  every 
100  IbK.  of  peroxide  of  manganese  obtaineil.  In 
theory,  to  prodiu-e  the  quantity  of  clilorine 
contuineil  in  a  ton  of  bleaching  powder  con- 
tniiiiiifr  37  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  1020  lbs.  of 
pcrMxiiU'  of  manganese  would  be  required; 
imt  it  is  found  in  pvactico  that  instead  of  this 
quantity  of  peroxide  giving  the  above  result, 
1100  lbs.  are  needed. 

"  The  consumption  of  lime  averages  14  cwt. 
per  ton  of  bleach.  By  this  process  1.  ton  of 
l)leiich  is  made,  using  2832  lbs.  of  hydrochlo- 
ric iic'iil,  generated  by  the  decomposition  of 
175  cwt.  of  salt,  viz.  a  quantity  which  theo- 
ri  t^ciUy  yields  3334  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  noid. 
There  is  therefore  a  loss  of  acid  of  15  per 
cent.  The  loss  of  manganese  varies  from  4 
to  10  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the  liine  is  lost, 
and  two  thirds  of  the  total  chlorine  (in  com- 
bination with  ciilcium)  contaimd  in  the  acid 
used." 

Wlioii  sufficient  oir  has  been  blown  into  the 
oxidizer,  the  contents  which  consist  of  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium,  holding  in  sus- 
pension peroxide  and  protoxide  of  manganese 
and  lime,  are  run  into  one  of  a  riug-e  of 
settling  tanks  placed  below  the  level  of  the 
oxidizer.  These  tanks  are  known  as  mud 
telllers.  In  these  the  manganese  mud  is  left  to 
deposit  until  about  half  its  volume  has  become 
clear,  it  generally  requires  3  or  4  hours  to 
deposit.  Till-  clear  part,  which  consists  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  being  then  decanted  by 
means  of  a  swivel-pipe,  is  usually  thrown 
away.  The  mud  remaining  in  the  settlers, 
which  contains  in  a  cubic  foot  from  4  lb*,  to 
5  lbs.  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  is  now  in  a 
fit  condition  to  bo  placed  in  the  still,  whtre  it 
is  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  stills,  which  are  made  of 
slabs  of  hard  siliceous  sandstone  or  of  York- 
shire flagstones,  and  are  usually  in  the  shape 
of  an  octagonal  prism,  are  about  8  feet 
square,  and  10  feet  in  depth.  Mr  Kingzett 
says  "the  new  WVldon  stills  are  polygonal  in 
shape,  about  12  feet  across,  and  7  feet  t> 
8  feet  deep."  Contrary  to  the  course  for- 
merly followed,  when  native  manganese  was 

'  Wild.ri.  t  Kingzett. 


used  in  the  Weldon  process,  the  still  is  charged 
with  hydrochloric  acid  first,  an^l  the  manga- 
nese mud  is  run  in  upon  the  acid  in  a  small, 
steady  stream,  the  flow  of  which  can  be  regu- 
lated by  a  stopcock.  Steam  being  carefully 
admitted  into  the  still  at  the  same  time,  the 
mud  dissolves  very  rapidly  in  the  acid,  and 
the  chlorine  is  evolved  in  an  even  current,  the 
force  and  flow  of  which  is  dependent  upon 
and  can  be  very  accurately  regulated  by  the 
admission  of  the  mud. 

The  time  occupied  before  the  reaction  be- 
tween the  acid  and  the  manganese  is  com- 
pleted varies  in  different  works  from  two  to 
six  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  con- 
tents of  the  still  are  run  off  into  the  well 
placed  below  it,  and  arc  afterwards  submitted 
to  the  various  operations  already  described, 
which  we  have  seen  to  accomplish  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  residue  and  effect  its  reconversion 
into  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  process  is  a 
continuous  one,  and  theoretically  the  oris^-inal 
quantity  of  manganese  should  be  capaljle  of 
being  used  over  and  over  again  for  an  un- 
limited number  of  operations.  In  practice, 
however,  there  is  always  found  to  be  a  loss  of 
a  small  per-centage  of  manganese,  arising  from 
some  of  the  chloride  of  manganese  being 
carried  down  by  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  the 
ferric  and  alaminic  oxides  in  the  settlers,  and 
not  being  thoroughly  recovered  when  the 
deposit  is  washed ;  for,  though  an  exhaustive 
washing  of  the  precipitated  matters  could  be 
easily  managed,  the  bulk  of  the  wash  waters 
would  render  the  recovery  of  the  chloride  of 
manganese  from  them  a  non-paying  nffiir. 
This  loss  of  chloride  varies  according  to  the 
statements  of  dififerent  manufacturers  from  2 
to  10  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  that  not  only  is  the  chlorine 
yielded  by  Mr  VVeldon's  process  of  very  pure 
quality,  and  the  bleaching  powder  manu- 
factured from  it  very  high  of  strength  and 
excellence;  but  that  over  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  more  bleach  is  obtnined  Irom  a  given 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  artificial 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  used  instead  of  the 
native.  This  advantage  is  chiefly  owins  to 
the  artificial  manganese  (of  the  manganese 
mud)  from  its  physical  condition  being  much 
more  accessible  than  the  native  form  of  man- 
ganese to  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  from  its  dissolving  in  the  acid  so  much 
more  readily  and  thoroughly,  and  neutralising 
as  much  as  from  95  to  99  per  cent,  of  it,  a 
much  larger  amount  than  the  native  ores  are 
capable  of  neutralising. 

Again,  the  bleaching  powder  produced  by 
the  above  process  stands  not  only  very  high  in 
point  of  strength,  but  varies  very  little  in  the 
amount  of  chlorine  it  contains,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  average  strength  for  thirteen 
consecutive  weeks  of  the  bleaching  powder 
made  at  six  lai'ge  and  different  manufac- 
tories:— 
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Factoki. 

Wekk. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

T. 

vr. 

let 

36-9 

37-8 

36-7 

36-3 

86-6 

36-6 

2nd 

361 

36'8 

36-7 

362 

35-1 

37-4 

3rd 

36-5 

38-0 

366 

361 

37-2 

37-9 

4th 

35-9 

371 

359 

36'2 

36-8 

371 

5th 

35-8 

36-9 

36'0 

36-3 

36-5 

37-8 

6th 

360 

370 

36-2 

35-9 

36-5 

37-2 

7th 

36-5 

36'0 

36-3 

36-6 

35-8 

36-8 

8th 

36-3 

368 

36'3 

36-3 

35-0 

37-1 

9th 

36-4 

36-3 

36-8 

35-7 

35-2 

37-0 

10th 

36-5 

367 

363 

360 

36-2 

37.6 

11th 

36-8 

36-8 

36-2 

35-9 

360 

37« 

12th 

36-8 

35-9 

35-6 

35-6 

361 

37-2 

13th 

36-7 

35-2 

35-9 

361 

369 

37-5 

Spite  of  the  expensive  plant  required  to  work 
Mr  Weldon's  process,  it  is  said  to  possess  very 
decided  advantages  over  the  old  methods  as 
far  as  regards  cost  of  production. 

In  connection  with  Mr  Weldon's  process 
may  he  mentioned  Mr  Valentin's  modification 
of  it,  for  which  a  provisional  patent  was  taken 
out  hy  this  latter  gentleman.  Instead  of 
adding  more  lime,  after  the  neutralised  still 
liquors  have  heen  precipitated  by  an  equiva- 
lent of  lime,  as  is  done  in  the  above  process, 
Mr  Valentin  adds  a  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  and  air  being  blown  in,  the  peroxida- 
tion of  the  manganese  is  effected  much  more 
quickly  than  in  Mr  Weldon's  process. 
It  was  also  calculated  that,  by  Mr  Valentin's 
method,  bleaching  powder  could  be  produced 
at  a  cost  of  about  ten  shillings  per  ton  less 
than  when  made  by  Mr  Weldon's. 

For  the  successful  working  of  Mr  Valen- 
tin's process  it  is  necessary  that  the  ferri- 
cyanide  should  be  recovered,  not  only  because 
of  its  cost,  but  also  because  its  presence  gives 
rise  to  the  production  of  cyanogen  compounds, 
wiichwouldenterthechamber  with  the  chlorine. 
Hitherto  no  economical  plan  for  the  recovery 
of  the  salt  has  been  devised,  and  consequently 
Mr  Valentin's  proposed  modification  of  Mr 
Weldon's  process  has  failed  to  be  adopted. 

b.  A  second  process  for  obtaining  chlorine, 
called  "  the  magnesia  process,"  has  been 
devised  by  Mr  Weldon.  In  the  previous 
method,  or  "  lime  process,"  two  thirds  of  the 
chlorine  contained  in  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  lost,  passing  away  in  the 
form  of  waste  chloride  of  calcium. 

In  the  "magnesia  process"  all  the  chlorine 
is  utilised,  the  acid  employed  being  made  to 
yield  the  whole  of  its  gas  in  the  free  state. 
The  regeneration  of  the  manganese  peroxide 
being  likewise  accomplished,  and  the  process 
being  a  continuous  one,  theoretically  no  loss 
of  material  should  take  place. 

Beyond  the  employment  of  liquor  pumps, 
no  machinery  is  requisite  for  carrying  out  the 


operation,  which,  being  very  simple  in  its 
details,  requires  the  employment  of  little 
skilled  and,  consequently,  expensive  labour. 
Further,  the  inventor  claims  for  it  the  pro- 
duction of  bleaching  powder  at  a  less  cost  per 
ton  than  by  any  other  process.  The  "  mag- 
nesia method  "  is  worked  as  follows : — 

The  spent  liquors  of  the  still,  consisting  of 
chloride  of  manganese  and  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  are  neutralised  with  magnesite,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  Greek  stone — a  very  pure 
native  form  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Some- 
times the  magnesite  is  calcined,  and  the  mag- 
nesia thus  obtained  used  instead. 

The  neutralisation  may  be  effected  either  in 
the  still  itself,  or  in  a  well  made  of  cast  iron. 
The  liquid  is  next  pumped  into  the  settlers,  in 
which  it  deposits  its  ferric  and  aluminic  oxides 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  clear  liquor  con- 
taining the  chlorides  of  manganese  and  mag- 
nesia is  then  run  into  an  iron  evaporating  pan, 
where  it  is  concentrated  by  boiling  until  it 
reaches  a  temperature  of  between  300°  and 
320°  F.  At  this  point  the  magnesium  chloride 
begins  to  be  decomposed  by  the  water,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  is  given  ofl'.  When  it  has 
reached  the  above  degree  of  concentration,  it  is 
conveyed  into  a  muffle  furnace.  This  furnace 
is  divided  into  two  compartments,  separated 
by  an  iron  door,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut 
by  means  of  a  pulley  placed  outside.  The 
desiccation  of  the  mass  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  evolution  of  a  little  chlorine  and 
a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  having 
been  completed  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
furnace,  it  is  broken  up  by  constant  stirring 
into  thin  cakes  and  raked  into  the  second 
division,  where  it  is  gently  heated  with  access 
of  air;  when  the  operation  is  complete  the 
residue  which  left  the  first  compartment  as 
a  mixture  of  manganese  and  magnesium 
chloride  becomes  converted  into  manganate 
of  magnesia  (MgMnOs),  its  chlorine  having 
been  driven  o(f  partly  in  the  free  state  and 
partly  as  hydrochloric  acid.  "As  long  as 
water  is  present  in  the  furnace  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved,  and  as  the  main  evaporation 
takes  place  in  the  first  division  of  the  furnace, 
it  is  chiefly  hydrochloric  acid  that  is  there 
generated.  In  the  second  division  it  is  chiefly 
chlorine  which  is  evolved,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
mixed  with  some  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is, 
indeed,  doubtful  whether  much  manganese 
chloride  is  decomposed  by  the  water  so  long 
as  there  remains  any  chloride  of  magnesium,  as 
this  body  is  far  more  readily  decomposable."^ 

It  is  stated  that  all  the  manganese  is  not 
converted  into  peroxide  in  the  furnace,  bnt 
that  a  certain  portion  of  it  is  left  as  protoxide  j 
which,  with  the  magnesia,  constitutes  the  use- 
less/'bases."  The  completion  of  the  process 
is  known  when  portions  of  the  cake  drawn  from 
time  to  time  from  the  furnace  cease  to  indicate 
any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  peroxide  of 
manganese. 

Eingzett. 
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The  finely-divided  black  powder — manganate 
of  magnesium— thus  obtiiiiied,  after  leaving  the 
furnace  and  when  sufficiently  cold,  is  ready  for 
till'  stills — where,  in  contact  with  hydrochloric 
:i'  it,  it  is  again  employed  in  the  generation  of 
chlorine. 

The  chlorine  leaves  the  furnace  mixed  with 
much  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  air. 
The  gaseoas  mixture  is  drawn  by  a  chimney 
draii)rht  through  the  coke  towers,  as  in  the 
in:ikiiig  of  sidt-cake.  By  this  contrivance  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  recovered,  yieldins;  a  solu- 
tion strong  enough  to  react  upon  fresh  man- 
j.incse  in  the  still.  The  dilut -d  clilorine  may 
lit!  made  to  ascend  leaden  towers,  where  it 
romes  ill  contact  with  a  shower  of  milk  of 
liiiu:,  which  absorbs  the  gas  and  forms  ordi- 
riiiry  bleaching  liquid,  whiUt  sometimes  it 
is  employed  in  the  production  of  potassium 
I'hlorate. 

Wo  have  seen  that  the  chlorine  yielded  by 
the  "  magnesia  process  "  is  partly  in  the  con- 
centrated, and  partly  in  the  dilute  condition. 
The  ratio  of  strong  chlorine  generated  in  the 
still  to  that  of  weak  chlorine  produced  in  the 
furniice  may  be  anything  between  one  to  one, 
and  one  to  ibout  four,  at  pleasure. 

"  When  working  so  as  to  obtain  strong 
rhbrino  und  weak  chlorine  in  about  equal 
proportions,  the  quantity  of  the  liquor  to  bo 
boiled  down  per  ton  of  total  blenching  powder 
made  was  about  105  cubic  feet.  As  the  pro- 
portion of  the  weak  chlorine  increased,  the 
quantity  of  liquor  to  be  boiled  down  dimi- 
nished until,  when  the  proportiou  of  the  weak 
clilurino  to  that  of  the  strong  became  as  four 
to  one,  the  quantity  of  liquor  to  be  boiled 
dowu  per  ton  of  total  bic. idling  powder  made 
win  only  about  40  cubic  feet."' 

11.  (Deacon.)  As  we  have  already  seen, 
Vogel  proposed  to  obtain  chlorine  by  the  de- 
composition by  heat  of  cupric  chloride,  and 
to  reconvert  the  resulting  cuprous  chlo>"ide 
into  the  cupric  salt  by  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Chlorine  may  bo  produced  by  passing  a 
mixture  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  and 
air  over  heated  bricks  or  other  porous  sub- 
►tiinces,  a  reaction  which  0.\lttnd  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  turn  to  account  for  the 
production  of  chlorine  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  cause  of  failure  appears  to 
iiiivo  been  the  great  bent  necessary  to  effect 
the  decomposition  of  the  acid  atmospheric 
oxygen. 

In  the  late  Mr  Deacon's  process  both 
Vogel's  and  Oiland's  methods  are  combined. 
He  discovered  that  to  be  able  to  generate 
chlorine  and  water  from  gaseous  hydrochloric 
acid  and  air,  a  very  much  lower  temperature 
thiin  that  employed  by  Oxland  was  necessary, 
and  he  found  that  this  diminished  tempera- 
ture could  be  attained,  if  the  gas  and  air  to 
be  decomposed  wore  passed  over  porous  bricks 

^  *  Cheroistrr,  Tlieoretical,  Practical,  and  ^alyUcaJ.* — 
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saturated  with  a  solntion  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  700°  to  750°  F. 

Beyond  this  point  he  found  the  heat  ought 
not  to  be  carried;  for  at  800°  the  cupric 
chloride  formed  begins  to  vobitilise,  and  to 
condense  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  apparatus 
(presently  to  be  described),  thereby  interfer- 
ing with  the  draught  through  it,  and  delaying 
the  working,  since  its  removal  becomes  neces- 
sary. It  was  found  that  below  400°  the  re-- 
action  dops  not  take  place.  Experience  has 
demonstruted  that  the  best  temperature  to 
effect  this  decomposition  is  625°  F. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  either  from 
a  soda  furnace  or  evolved  from  an  aqueous 
solution  is  immediately  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  air  containing  an  excess  of  oxygen  over 
that  required  for  liberating  all  the  chlorine 
from  the  evolved  hydrochloric  acid,  and  p  issed 
through  heated  U-shaped  tubes  of  cast-iron, 
from  which  the  gaseous  mixtures  obtain  the 
necessary  temperature.  The  original  plant 
was  so  contrived  that  the  heated  gases  were 
conveyed  from  the  U-shaped  tubes  into  a 
senes  of  nine  towers  made  of  iron  or  other 
suitable  material.  Entering  by  a  pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  tower,  and  passing  on  to 
the  second,  the  gases  came  into  contact  with 
a  series  of  ordinary  agricultural  drain  pipes  ot' 
small  bore  arranged  with  vertical  spaces, 
these  pipes  being  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  soda,  it 
being  subsequently  found  that  this  latter 
addition  increased  the  efficacy  of  the  copper 
sulphate,  as  well  as  its  power  to  resist  decom- 
position. From  the  first  two  towers  of  the 
series  the  mixed  g.ises  traversed  the  remaining 
ones,  where  they  encountered  small  pieces  oi' 
common  brick,  fire  brick,  or  burnt  clay  also 
impregnated  with  the  copper  and  soda  sul- 
phates, after  reacting  upon  which  they  passed 
out  of  the  apparatus,  called  the  '  decomposer.' 

In  the  more  recently  made  decomposers  we 
believe  the  nine  towers  were  abolished,  and 
one  chamber  substituted  for  them,  the  drain- 
pipes being  at  the  same  time  abandoned  for 
pieces  of  brick  and  clay  marbles. 

A  decomposer  upon  this  latter  principle  is 
said  to  have  been  in  use  for  several  months  at 
a  factory  in  Berlin,  and  to  have  worked  per- 
fectly satisfactorily.  After  leaving  the  de- 
composer, the  gaseous  mixture,  which  now 
consists  of  chlorine,  water,  nitrogen,  uncon- 
sumed  oxygen,  and  undecomposed  hydro- 
chloric acid,  after  being  cooled,  is  passed 
through  water,  by  which  means  it  is  deprived 
of  its  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  next  made  to  ascend  a  tower,  where, 
meeting  with  a  stream  of  sulphuric  acid  run- 
ning over  coke,  it  is  deprived  of  its  water. 
The  chlorine  (diluted  with  nitrogen  arid 
oxygen)  is  now  ready  for  the  lime  chamber. 

One  great  objection  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  the  above  process,  viz.,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  large  volume  of  the 
evolved  gases  enormously  large  chambers  for 
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the  preparation  of  the  bleaching  would  he 
necessitated,  seems  to  have  been  met  by  pass- 
ing the  gas  through  a  series  of  chamheis,  in 
which  the  first  contains  nearly  finished  bleach- 
ing powder  J  the  second,  lime  in  a  less  satu- 
rated condition;  and  so  on,  until  the  last 
chamber  contains  merely  slalted  lime. 

The  follort'ing  table,  exhibiting  the  amount 
of  chlorine  contained  in  different  batches  of 
bleaching  powder  made  bv  Deacon's  process, 
is  extracted  from  'Chemistiy,  Theoretical, 
Practical,  and  Analytical,'  published  by  Mac- 
kenzie : — 


Strength. 

Strength. 

July  14, 

36-0 

July  22 

34-3 

,,     15 

34-8 

)I            »» 

3fi-5 

»        a 

3fil 

„     24 

36-8 

,,    17 

36-4 

>J            J> 

37-5 

»i        J) 

360 

,.     25 

3fi-l 

„     18 

37-2 

33            1> 

36-7 

jj          »> 

37-9 

»J            ?' 

36  8 

„     19 

87-2 

„     26 

36-2 

7>           >* 

370 

36-9 

„     20 

37-9 

',',     27 

36-9 

i>         W 

36-7 

»J          »' 

35-5 

,.     21 

36-0 

„     28 

37-2 

t>      » 

35-3 

„      „ 

37-0 

>*      » 

37-7 

»      » 

36  75 

Writing  on  this  process  in  his  late  work, 
'  The  Alkali  Trade,'  Mr  Kingzett  says : — 
"  The  process  bearing  Mr  Deacon's  name  was 
first  brought  before  the  public  at  the  British 
Association  Meeting  in  1870. 

"  It  excited  at  that  time  much  attention, 
and  indeed  for  tome  period  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not  rival  or  even  displace 
the  Weldon  process.  Further  experience, 
however,  discovered  difficulties  in  the  practical 
working  of  this  beautiful  method,  which  ex- 
ercise a  deteriorating  Influence  on  its  valne, 
and  lessen  its  applicability.  Although  several 
plants  have  been  erected  in  connection  with 
this  mode  of  manufacturing  chlorine,  most  of 
them  have  been  since  abandoned,  and  at  the 
present  time  most  of  the  chlorine  is  manu- 
factured according  to  the  process  of  Mr 
Weldon." 

Dr  Jurisch,  in  a  communication  to  '  Ding- 
tor's  Polytechnic  Journal,'  1876,  remarks  that 
when  Deacon's  process  was  first  taken  up 
within  a  short  time  by  more  than  twelve 
English  and  two  German  establishments,  the 
view  was  generally  entertained  that  the  balls 
of  clay  steeped  in  solution  of  copper  would 
ensure  an  uninterrupted  production  of  chlo- 
rine gas  for  »  year  or  two,  if  not  longer. 
Before  many  months  had  elapsed  complaints 
were  heard  of  the  action  of  the  balls.  He, 
therefore,  undertook  to  determine  what  can 
be  the  cause  of  these  balls  declining  so 
rapidly  in  their  tfScacy.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  the  true  cause  of  this  speedy  decrease  in 


the  decomposition  is  due  to  sulphuric  a«id, 
which  passes  through  the  interstices  of  the 
clay-balls  mixed  with  the  other  gases.  This 
Injurious  action,  according  to  Hasenclever  and 
Sartori,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
following  reaction  :— The  vapour  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  contact  with  sulphate  of  alumina  at  a 
dull  red-heat,  as  is  found  in  the  balls,  is  re- 
solved into  sulphurous  acid,  watery  vapour, 
and  oxygen  j  the  sulphurous  acid  thus  formed 
is  reoxidised  at  the  expense  of  the  free,  chlo- 
rine, is  again  decomposed,  and  thus  keeps  up 
a  destructive  circulation  in  the  apparatus, 
which  reduces  or  totally  checks  the  chlorine.' 


Prices  of  Bleaching 

Powder  (Clapham). 

In  1805   .     .     ,     . 

£120 

0 

0 

per  ton 

„  1810   .... 

84 

0 

0 

„ 

„  1815   .... 

80 

0 

0 

,, 

„  1820   .... 

47 

0 

0 

11 

„  1825   .... 

27 

0 

0 

>» 

„  1830   .... 

23 

0 

0 

tf 

„  1832   .... 

21 

0 

0 

„  1835   .     .     . 

23 

0 

0 

„  1840  .... 

21 

0 

0 

„ 

„  1846   .... 

IS 

0 

0 

„ 

„  1850   .... 

13 

15 

0 

^, 

„  1855   .... 

10 

15 

0 

,, 

„  1857   .... 

13 

10 

0 

„ 

„  1860   .... 

11 

0 

0 

„ 

„  1868   .... 

10  12 

0 

If 

Prop.,  XIses,Sfc.  Chlorine  is  a  gas  possessing 
a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  a  pungent,  suffo- 
cating odour.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
substances  that  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, being  nearly  2i  heavier  than  atmo- 
spheric air ;  sp.  gr.  1*47.  It  is  soluble  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  water,  that  liquid  at 
60°  Fahr.  absorbing  about  twice  its  volume. 
It  is  non-inflammable,  but  its  union  with 
some  of  the  elements  is  attended  with  the 
phenomena  of  combustion ;  thus,  phosphorus, 
copper  leaf,  powdered  antimony  and  arsenic, 
and  several  other  substances  thrown  into 
chlorine  immediately  inflame.  Under  a  pres- 
sure of  4  atmospheres  it  is  condensed  into  a 
yellow,  limpid  liquid.  Moist  chlorine  gas 
cooled  to  32°  Fahr.  condenses  into  yellow 
crystals,  containing  354  parts  of  chlorine 
and  90  parts  of  water.  The  most  remark- 
able property  of  chlorine  is  its  power  of  de- 
stroying almost  all  vegetable  and  animal 
colours,  and  the  putrid  odour  of  decomposing 
organic  matter ;  hence  its  value  as  a  bleaching 
agent,  and  as  a  disinfectant  and  fumigator. 
When  first  proposed  as  a  bleaching  agent 
by  BerthoUet,  it  was  used  much  the  same 
way  as  sulphur  is  now  in  bleaching  woollen 
goods;  afterwards  a  solution  of  the  gas  in 
water  was  employed,  but  the  final  improve- 
ment was  Tennant's  patent  of  combining  the 
(;as  with  lime  to  form  "chloride  of  lime." 
With  the  bases  chlorine  forms  an  important 
series  of  compounds  called  chlorides. 

1  Extmcted  from  the  *  Chemical  News.' 
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ntii.  Free  chlorine  is  readily  diBtini^uished 
from  other  gages  by  its  colour,  suffocating 
odour,  and  bleaching  properties,  f  The  aqueous 
solntion  dissolves  isoM  leaf,  and  with  nitrate 
of  silver  gives  a  white,  curdy  precipitate. 

CHLOKINE  STILLS.  I'he  accompanying 
fii<ure  repres'ints  a  section  of  one  of  tlie  earlier 
lurms  of  still  used  in  the  preparation  of  chlo- 
rine. 

Fio.  1. 


the  apparatus,  being  required  to  withstand  a 
greater  heat,  is  made  entirely  of  metal. 

In  fig.  2,  a  a  represents   a    shallow  iron 
pan,  fitted  with  the  tube  i,  for  the  purpose  of 

Fig.  3. 


These  stills  were  sometimes  mid  ■  of  strong 
sheet  lead,  the  lower  part  of  wliich  was  en- 
clowd  in  a  jacket  of  cast  iron,  into  which 
steam  was  forced,  by  which  means  the  con- 
tints  of  the  still  wore  heated.  The  steam 
was  injected  from  an  ordinary  boiler  through 
the  pipe  H,  and  the  nniteriaU,  alter  the  decern- 
po<itian  had  been  completed,  were  drawn  off 
by  the  pipe  G.  The  four  openings,  o,  D,  B,  f, 
were  secured  by  water  lutes,  capable  of  hearing 
a  pressure  greater  than  that  required  in  the 
cliamber  where  the  saturation  took  place.  In 
some  cases  the  lower  half  df  the  still  was 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  fitted  into  a  groove 
made  in  the  upper  part,"  the  two  sections 
lieing  united  bv  means  of  a  strong  cement. 
In  the  latter  case  tlii'  heatini;  of  the  still  was 
I'lleeti'd  by  a  naked  fire  applied  to  the  bottom. 
Into  the  orifice  0  the  said  materials  employed 
were  introduced,  whilst  the  acid  was  poured 
through  the  opening  p.  'I'he  gas  evolved 
passed  off  through  the  pipe  E  to  the  purifier 
and  chamber,  where  it  wis  absorbed  by  the 
lime,  and  converted  into  bleachin<^  powder, 
and  the  shaft:  of  the  agitator  passed  up 
through  D. 

The  use  of  the  leaden  stills  survived  for  a 
longer  time  in  France  than  in  this  country. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany  liirire  glass  globes 
witii  long  necks  were  employed,  in  which  the 
chlorine  was  s;euerated  from  a  mixture  of 
hydrochloric  ai'id  and  manganese.  Bnt  these 
were  only  applicable  in  cases  where  com- 
paratively small  quantities  of  bleaching  pow- 
der wore  to  be  manufactured.  When  the 
chlorine  is  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  man- 
gfanese,   common    salt,   and   sulphuric    acid. 


..•niptyinL'  the  contents  cf  the  leaden  cylindei- 
d  d.  Tliis  iron  vessel  serves  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  cylinder  d  d,  the  top  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  an  opening  for  a  funnel  syphon 
tube,  for  the  introduction  of  the  acid,  and 
another  opening,  f,  for  the  manganese.  The 
entire  apparatus  stands  on  a  flue  leading  from 
the  f  uruace. 

Fio.  S. 
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CHLORITE— CHLOROFORM. 


The  foregoing  drawing  represents  a  vessel 
for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  on  a  large 
scale,  and  is  extensively  used  in  Germany. 

It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  sand- 
stone, the  lower  half  of  which.  A,  is  carved 
out  of  a  single  block  ;  the  upper  half,  B,  also 
of  one  piece,  fits  into  the  lower  by  means  of  a 
grooved  joint,  the  two  parts  being  united  by 
means  of  a  cement  made  of  clay  and  boiled 
linseed  cul.  About  six  inches  from  the  bottom 
the  cylinder  widens  by  2  inches,  and  the  rim 
thus  formed  carries  a  perforated  bottom,  c, 
npon  which  the  manganese  is  deposited  in 
large  lumps.  The  tube  D,  likewise  of  stoue, 
passes  beneath  the  perforated  bottom,  and  is 
at  the  other  end  joined  to  the  steam -tube  E 
the  steam  must  therefore,  when  introduced,; 
enter  the  cylinder  through  the  perforations  of 
the  false  bottom.  The  top  of  the  cylinder  is 
I'losedbya  lead  cover,  K,  which  is  fastened  down 
by  means  of  iron  clnmps  ;  this  lid  has  an  aper- 
ture, a,  and  the  tubes  E,  F,  H,  pass  through 
it;  tube  E  serves,  as  already  stated,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  steam ;  tube  F  is  for 
the  delivery  of  chlorine  ;  the  bent  tube, 
H,  which  ends  in  a  fnnnel,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  opening  G 
for  throwing  the  lumps  of  manganese  into 
the  cylinder.  The  solution  of  manganese 
•  chloride,  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  upon  the  manganese,  is 
removed  through  I,  which  is  kept  closed  by  a 
wooden  stopper  whilst  the  reaction  proceeds. 

See  also,  under  Chlomne,  the  description 
of  Weldon's  stills,  and  of  Deacon's  appa- 
ratus. 

CHLOEITE.  A  salt  in  which  the  liydrogen 
of  chlorous  acid,  HCIO2,  is  replaced  by  a  metal 
or  other  basic  radical.     See  Chloeofs  Acid. 

CHLOEOCHROMIC  ACID.  CrOCl.  Syn. 
Chlobocheomio  anhtdeide.  Prep.  Ki- 
chromate  of  potassium,  3  parts ;  common  salt, 
3 J  parts;  are  intimately  mixed  together,  put 
into  a  glass  retort,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  9  parts, 
added;  heat  is  next  applied  and  maintained 
as  long  as  dense,  red  vapours  are  given  off. 
The  product  in  the  receiver  is  a  heavy,  deep- 
red  liquor,  greatly  resembling  bromine  in  ap- 
pearance. Water  resolves  it  into  hydrochloric 
and  chromic  anhydride. 

CHLORODYNE.    See  Patent  Medicines. 

Chlorodyne  (Dr  Browne's).  Acid  muriat. 
cone,  5  parts;  ether,  chloroform,  tinct.  can- 
nab.  Ind.,  tinct.  capsici,  of  each  10  parts; 
morphia,  prussic  acid,  of  each  2  parts;  oil  of 
peppermint,  1  part;  syrup,  50  parts;  tinct. 
hyoscyami,  tinct.  aconiti,  of  each  3  parts. 

Chlorodyne,  English.  A  filtered  mixture  of 
5  grammes  tinct.  aromat.,  4  grammes  tinct. 
opii  simp,,  1  gramme  morph.  mur.,  10 
grammes  aq.  amygd.  amar.,  80  grammes 
syrup  of  liquorice,  1  gramme  extract  of 
liquorice,  40  grammes  90  per  cent,  spirit  of 
wine,  5  drops  oil  of  peppermint,  10  drops 
ether,  30  drops  chloroform. 

CHLOROFORM.  CHCI3.  $yn.  Teeohloeidb 


OF  FOEMTLE,  f  OBMTL-CHLOEIDE  ;  ChLO- 
EOFOEMXI.,      TEICHIOBOMETHANB,      ChIOEO- 

FOEMUM,  Jj.  A  remarkable  ttuid  discoverea 
by  Liebig  in  1830,  and  independently  by  Son- 
beiran  in  1832,  and  carefully  examined  in  1834 
by  Dumas.  In  1842  its  action  upon  animals  was 
investigated  by  Di  M.  Glover,  and  in  1847  it 
was  introduced  to  the  medical  profession  as  an 
aniesthetic  agent  by  Dr  Simpson  of  Edinburgh, 

It  was  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic 
alkali  upon  chloral,  but  it  is  more  easily  pre- 
pared by  distilling  alcohol  or  wood  spirit  with 
chloride  of  lime.  It  may  also  be  procured  from 
wood  spirit,  acetone,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
several  essential  oils,  as  well  as  from  amylic 
alcohol,  acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  phenol ; 
when  these  different  bodies  are  severally  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime.  When 
chlorine  is  made  to  act  on  marsh  gas,  or  when 
chloral  is  treated  with  ah  alkali,  chloroform  is 
also  produced. 

Prep.  1.  Chloride  of  lime  (in  powder),  4  lbs. ; 
water,  12  lbs. ;  mix  in  a  capacious  retort  or 
still,  add  of  rectified  spirit,  12  ll.  oz.,  and  cau- 
tiously dintil  as  long  as  a  dense  liquid,  which 
sinks  in  the  water  it  passes  over  with,  is  pro- 
duced ;  separate  this  from  the  water,  agitate 
it  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly, 
rectify  it  from  carbonate  of  barium. 

2.  Chloride  of  lime,  4  lbs. ;  water,  10  pints ; 
rectified  spirit,  i  pint;  proceed  as  last,  using 
a  spacious  retort  that  the  mixture  will  only 
l-3rd  fill,  and  the  heat  of  a  sand  bath.  When 
ebullition  commences  remove  the  fire  as  quickly 
as  possible,  lest  the  retort  be  broken  by  the 
suddenly  increased  heat,  and  let  the  solution 
distil  into  a  receiver  as  long  as  there  is  nothing 
which  subsides,  the  heat  being  restored  if  it 
be  at  all  needed.  Add  to  the  distilled  liquid 
four  times  as  much  water,  and  shake  the 
whole  well  together ;  next  cautiously  separate 
the  heavier  part  as  soon  as  it  has  subsided, 
and  to  this  add  chloride  of  calcium,  broken 
into  fragments,  1  dr. ;  and  shake  occasionally 
during  an  hour;  finally,  let  the  fluid  again 
distil  from  a  glass  retort  into  a  glass  receiver. 

3.  Hydrate  of  lime,  1  part,  is  suspended  in 
cold  water,  24  parts,  and  ehlorine  passed 
through  the  mixture  until  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lime  is  dissolved  ;  hydrate  of  lime,  q.  s. 
just  to  restore  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
liquid,  is  then  added ;  and,  afterwards,  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  or  wood  spirit,  1  part,  is 
mixed  in;  the  whole,  after  repose  for  24  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel;  is  cautiously  distilled  as 
before. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Take  of  chlorinated  lime  10  lis. ; 
rectified  spirit,  30  fluid  ounces ;  slaked  lime, 
a  sufficient  quantity ;  water,  3  gallons ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  sufficient  quantity;  chloride  of 
calcium  in  small  fragments  2  oz.;  distilled 
water,  10  fluid  ounces.  Place  the  water  and 
the  spirit  in  a  capacious  still,  and  raise  the 
mixture  to  a  temperature  of  lOO'  P.  Add  the 
chlorinated  lime,  and  5  lbs.  of  the  slaked  lime, 
mixing  thoroughly.      Connect  the  still  with  a 
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.■ondensing  worm,  encompassed  by  cold  water, 
aud  terminating  in  a  nnrrow-necked  receiver  ; 
and  apply  beat  so  aa  to  cause  distillation,  taking 
care  to  withdraw  the  fire  the  moment  that  the 
process  is  well  established.  When  the  distilled 
product  measures  60  fluid  ounces  the  receiver 
is  to  be  withdrawn.  Pour  its  contents  into  a 
gallon  bottle,  half  filled  with  water ;  mix  well 
by  shaking,  and  set  it  at  rest  for  n  few  minutes, 
when  the  mixture  will  separate  into  two  strata 
of  different  demitiea.  Let  the  lower  stratum, 
which  contains  crude  chloroform,  be  washed 
by  agitating  it  in  a  bottle  with  3  fluid  ounces 
of  the  distilled  water.  Allow  the  chloroform 
to  subside,  withdraw  the  water,  and  repeat 
the  washing  with  the  rest  of  the  distilled 
water,  in  successive  quantities  of  3  oz.  at  a 
time.  Agitate  the  washed  chloroform  for  five 
minutes  in  a  bottle  with  equal  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid,  allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  and 
transfer  the  upper  strjitura  of  liquid  toaflasl<, 
containing  the  chloride  of  calcium,  mixed  with 
)  oz.  of  slaked  lime,  which  should  be  perfectly 
dry.  Mix  well  by  agitation.  After  the  lapse 
of  an  hour  connect  the  flask  with  a  Licbig 
condenser,  and  distil  over  the  pure  chlciroforin 
hy  moans  of  a  water  bath.  Preserve  the  pro- 
duct in  a  cool  place  in  a  bottle  furnished  with 
an  accurately  ground  stopper.  The  lighter 
liquid  which  floats  on  the  crude  chloroform 
alter  its  agitation  with  water,  and  thi'  wash- 
ings with  distilled  water,  should  be  preserved 
and  employed  jn  a  subsequent  operation.  Sp. 
gr.  1-4B6. 

Prop,,  4^c.  Liquid;  transparent;  colour- 
less; odour  fragrant,  ethereal,  and  apple-like; 
t:iste  ethereal,  sweetish,  but  slightly  acrid; 
soluble  in  2000  parts  of  water ;  mixes  in  all 


not  perfectly  soluble  in  water;  and  does  not 
turn  the  colour  of  litmus  red.  Rubbed  on 
the  skin  it  quickly  evaporates,  scarcely  leaving 
any  odour.  Dropped  into  water,  it  falls  to  the 
bottom  and  remains  bright  and  limpid ;  bnt  if 
it  contain  alcohol  the  surface  of  the  drop  be- 
comes opaline.  If  the  same  experiment  be 
made  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1"44, 
the  drop  of  pure  chloroform  will  fall  to  the 
bottom ;  but  that  which  contains  spirit,  if  not 
shaken,  will  float  or  remain  suspended  in  the 
acid  solution.  When  contaminated  with 
heavy  hydrocarbon  oils,  a  drop  evaporated 
from  the  palm  of  the  hand  leaves  behind  .i 
strong  smell.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  free 
chlorine  are  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests. 

Mr  Shuttlewurth,  writing  to  the  '  Canadian 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  says : — "  In  regard 
to  the  rcstor.ttion  of  chloroform  which  has 
become  spoiled,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
chloroform  be  well  agitated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

"  It  should  then  be  separated  by  means  of  a 
slass  funnel  from  the  supernatant  liquid,  and 
again  washed ;  this  time  with  simple  water. 
Alter  being  separated  the  chloroform  should  be 
passed  through  filtering  paper  to  free  it  from 
tracis  of  moirture,  when  it  will  be  found  much 
improved  aud  comparatively  sweet,  good 
enough  in  any  case  for  external  use. 

"There  are,  of  course,  certain  other  impuri- 
ties of  chloroform  which  the  hyposulphite 
will  not  remove.  These  are  of  a  more  stable 
character,  and  as  they  possess  a  higher  boiling 
point  than  chloroform,  may  be  separated  by 
distillation,  or  by  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  usual  manner.*' 

Uses,  Action,  <![■(;.     Chloroform  is  anodyne, 


proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether ;  dissolves  antispasmodic,  sedative,  stimulant,  and  nnoes- 
(readily)  bromine,  camphor,  caoutchouc,  gutta  thetic.  In  small  doses  (5  to  12  or  15  drop-i, 
percha,  iodine,  oils,  resins,  wax,  and  several  in  water,  mixed  with  a  little  syrup  or  mu- 
other  like  substances ;  boils  at  141'8'  Falir. ;  j  cilage)  it  is  employed  in  spasmodic  disorder", 
kindles  with  difficulty;  burns,  when  strongly  and  as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  now 
heated,  with  a  greenish  flame;  and  communi-    chiefly  used  as  an  anajsthetio  to  produce  insen 


oates  a  dull,  smoky-yellow  colour  to  the  Hame 
of  alcohol.  Sp.  gr.  1-48  (1-497,  Miller) ;  density 
of  vapour  4'2.  The  vapour  has  the  remarkable 
pniperty  of  rendering  a  person  breathing  it 
temporarily  insensible  to  pain. 

Chloroform  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
alcohol  and  ether ;  and  owing  to  careless 
manipulation,  is  also  sometimes  contaminated 
with  other  substances,  as  chloral,  hydrochloric 
acid,  free  chlorine,  aldehyde  and  certain  chlori- 
nated oils.  These  latter  compounds  are  not  only 
the  most  objectionable  aud  prejudicial  of  the 
impurities  found  in  chloro'brm,  but  if  present 
in  it  to  any  appreciable  extent,  they  render  its 
anaisthetic  administration  not  only  inefficient, 
bnt  frequently  absolutely  dangerous.  These 
deleterious  chlorinated  oily  compounds  may  be 
removed  by  agitation  withstrong  sulphuricacid, 
or  by  distillation  from  it.  Chloroform  made 
from  wood  spirit  is  said  to  bo  more  impure 
than  that  from  alcohol.  When  pure  it  is  free 
from  colour,  and  of  a  pleasant  odour.     It  is  ; 


sibility  to  pain  during  surgical  operations. 
The  dose  for  inhalation  is  1  fl.  dr.,  which  is 
repeated,  in  a  few  minutes,  if  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced, until  3  fl.  dr.  have  been  thus  exhibited  ; 
the  etfects  being  carefully  watched,  and  the 
source  of  the  chloroform  vapour  removed  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient  degree  of  anaesthesia  is  pro- 
duced, or  any  unpleasant  symptoms  develop 
themselves. 

Chloroform  in  large  doses  depresses  the 
heart's  action,  and  causes  profound  coma,  and 
death.  It  is  therefore  dangerous  in  all  cases 
complicated  with  diseases  of  the  heart  or 
brain,  or  any  visceral  aft'ections  of  a  congestive 
character. 

Tlie  treatment  of  asphyxia  from  chloroform 
is — the  horizontal  position,  cold  affusion  to 
the  head  and  spine,  artificial  respiration,  and, 
if  possible,  either  the  application  of  electricity, 
or  the  inhalation  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  or 
oxygen  gas,  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric 
air. 
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ConcJmding  SemarJcs,  The  preparation  of 
chloroform  is  not  unattended  with  danger, 
and  frequently  miscarries  in  careless  or  inex- 
perienced hands.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the 
violent  reaction  which  immediately  follows 
the  application  of  the  heat.  The  common 
plan  is  attended  with  danger  of  explosion,  or 
of  the  liquid  in  the  still  being  forced  over  into 
the  receiver,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  the  vapours  are  elimi- 
nated, and  the  ingredients,  in  consequence, 
swell  up.  A  method  which  is  successfully 
adopted  on  the  large  scale  is  to  employ  a 
very  broad  and  shallow  capsule-sliaped  still, 
having  a  flat  rim  round  it,  with  a  head  or 
capital  furnished  with  a  corresponding  rim  at 
its  lower  part.  In  use,  a  flat,  endless  band  of 
vulcanised  india  rubber  is  placed  between 
the  two  rims,  which  are  then  belil  air-tight 
together  by  means  of  small,  iron  clamps.  The 
application  of  heat  is  also  delayed  for  some 
tiuie  after  the  admixture  of  the  spirit  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  the  process  is  inter- 
rupted as  soon  as  the  first  violence  of  the 
reaction  has  subsided,  by  which  time  the 
whole  product  of  chloroform  will  have  passed 
over  into  the  receiver.  If  the  distillation  is 
continued  beyond  this  point,  the  remaining 
product  is  water.  On  the  small  scale,  a  very 
capacious,  flat-bottomed  retort  or  cucurbit 
should  be  employed.  A  similar  condenser 
may  he  used  to  that  noticed  under  ether. 

CHLOEOFOEMIC  ANODYNE(George  Hurley) 
is  said  to  be  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  opium 
with  prussic  acid  and  chloroform. 

CHLOEOHYPONITEIC  GAS  (NOCI)  and 
CHIOEONITKOUS  GAS  (NjOsClj)  are  two 
peculiar  compounds,  formed  when  nitric  acid 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed. 

CHLOEOMETEE.  Syn.  Chloeim'etee. 
An  instrument  or  apparatus  employed  in  chlo- 
rometry.  The  chlo-ometers  in  common  use 
are  graduated'  meaures  and  tubes  precisely 
similar  to  those  used  in  acibmetby,  aleali- 
METET,  &C. 

CHLOEOMETET.  Syn.  Chioeim'etky. 
The  estimation  of  the  available  chlorine  in 
the  bleaching  powder  of  commerce,  which  is 
valued  and  sold  in  this  country  by  its  per- 
centage of  that  element.  The  plans  generally 
adopted  are  applicable  to  the  so-called  chlorides 
of  soda  and  potassa,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
bleaching  powder,  chloride  of  lime.  Most  of 
tliera  depend  on  the  oxidising  effect  of  water 
when  undergoing  decomposition  through  the 
action  of  chlorine. 

Dalton's  Process.  The  test  solution  is  pre- 
pared as  follows  : — Pure  protosulphate  of  iron 
(previously  dried  by  strong  pressure  between 
t  lie  folds  of  cloth  or  bibulous  paper),  78  gr., 
are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  2  oz.,  and  a 
tew  drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
added.  This  quantity  of  protosulphate  requires 
for  complete  peroxidation  just  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  liberated  by  10  gr.  of  chlorine;  in 
other  words,  the  solution  exhibits  the  indirect 


efi'ect  produced  by  exactly  10  grains  of  the 
bleaching  element. 

Exactly  50  gr.  of  the  sample  of  chloride  of 
lime  to  be  examined  are  next  weighed,  and 
well  mixed  in  a  glass  or  wedgwood  mortar 
with  tepid  water,  2  oz. ;  and  the  mixture 
poured  into  a  graduated  tube  or  chlorometer. 
The  tube  is  next  filled  up  to  0,  or  zero,  with 
the  washings  of  the  mortar,  and  the  whole 
well  mixed,  by  placing  the  thumb  over  the 
orifice  and  shaking  it.  The  solution  of  cbVride 
of  lime,  thus  formed,  is  next  gradually  and 
cautiously  added  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  previously  noticed,  until  the  latter  is 
completely  peroxidised,  which  may  be  known 
when  it  ceases  to  be  affected  by  a  solution  of 
red  prussiate  of  potash.  When  a  drop  of  the 
latter  test,  placed  upon  a  white  plate,  ceases 
to  give  a  blue  colour  on  being  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  glass  stirrer  or  rod  dipped  in 
the  liquor  under  examination,  enough  of  the 
solution  of  the  chlcride  has  been  added.  The 
number  of  measures  tlius  consumed  must  now 
be  carefully  read  off  from  the  graduated  scale 
of  the  chlorometer,  from  which  the  richness 
of  the  sample  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 
As  100  of  the  chlorometer  divisions  contain 
exactly  50  gr.  of  the  chloride  under  exami- 
nation, each  measure  will  contain  only  i  gr., 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  measures 
consumed  will  represent  half  that  number  of 
grains  of  the  chloride  examined ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  chloride  thus  used  will  have 
contained  10  gr.  of  chlorine — the  constant 
quantity  of  that  substance  required  to  [per- 
oxide the  test  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Thus: — If  80  measures  of  the  liquor  in  the 
chlorometer  have  been  consumed,  this  quantity 
will  represent  40  gr.  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
10  gr.  of  chlorine.  By  dividing  1000  by 
this  number,  the  percentage  of  chlorine  will 
be  obtained.  In  the  present  instance  this 
would  be — 


1000 
40 


=  25g. 


Cram's  Process.  Equal  weights  of  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed  together,  and 
cast-iron  borings  digested  in  the  diluted  acid 
until  saturation  is  complete ;  a  large  excess  of 
iron  being  purposely  employed,  and  the  liquid 
kept  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water-  for  some 
time.  One  measure  of  the  solution,  marking 
40°  on  Twaddell's  scale  (sp.  gr.  1-200),  is  then 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1-048).  This  forms  the  test-liquid. 
When  mixed  with  6  or  8  parts  of  water  it  is 
quite  colourless,  but  chloride  of  lime  occasions 
the  production  of  peracetate  of  iron,  which 
gives  it  a  red  colour. 

The  above  proof- solution  is  next  poured  into 
12  two-oz.  vials,  of  exactly  equal  diameters,  to 
the  amount  of  ^th  of  their  capacity ;  these 
are  filled  up  with  bleaching  liquid  of  various 
strengths;  the  first  at  -Jjth  of  a  degree  of 
Twaddell,  the  second  -^jths,  and  so  on  up  to 
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IJths  of  1°.  They  are  then  well  corked  up, 
»nd,  after  agitntion,  arranged  side  by  Bide  on 
a  tray,  furnished  with  boleB  to  receive  them. 
(See  ewi/r.)  To  nscertain  the  strength  of  an 
unknown  sample  of  bleaching  liquor,  the 
prool-Bolution  of  iron  is  put  into  a  phial, 
'  xnitly  similiir  to  the  12  previously  used,  and 
in  preciselv  the  same  proportion  (}th).  The 
phial  U  then  filled  up  with  the  bleaching 
liquor,  well  shaken,  and  placed  beside  that  one 
of  the  12  already  prepared  which  it  most 
resembles  in  colour.  The  number  on  that 
phial  expresses  the  strength  of  the  sample 
under  exnmination,  in  twelfths  of  a  degree  of 
Twaddell's  hydrometer. 


e 


Ob».  The  preceding  method  is  admirably 
suited  for  weak  solutions,  such  as  are  em- 
ployed for  bleaching  textile  fabrics,  and  is  well 
adapted  (from  its  simplicity)  to  the  purposes 
of  practical  men.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  astonish- 
ing to  see  with  what  ease  nnd  accuracy  it  is 
iipplicd  by  unlettered  operatives.  This  gives 
it  great  practical  value.     It  has  been  for  some 

Table  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  Sleaching 
Liquid,  at  6"  on  Twaddell's  scale  (*p.  gr. 
I'OSO),  required  to  be  added  to  a  loealeer 
liquor,  to  raise  it  to  the  given  strengths. 
Adapted  from  Mr  Ckum'S  table  by  Mr 
COOLBT. 


FroportioDS  required. 

Strength 

of  Samnle 

in  A." 

Hcqiurea 

StriiiLgth. 

Given 

Liquor 



Sample. 

iit6°. 

Flirts. 

Part. 

Water. 

iV 

8 

1 

n 

2 

n 

11 

3 

„ 

m 

4 

i> 

17 

5 

>» 

23 

6 

If 

35 

7 

71 

Water. 

k 

11 

1 

tt 

13i 

2 

y> 

17 

3 

1* 

23 

4 

»» 

35 

o 

71 

Water. 

A° 

17 

1 

>f 

23 

2 

„ 

35 

3 

„ 

71 

Water. 

A° 

23 

1 

II 

35 

2 

71 

time  in  extensive  use  in  the  bleaching  houses 
of  Scotland. 

According  to  Mr  Crum,  the  range  of  strength 
within  which  cotton  is  "  safe  "  is  very  limited. 
A  solution  at  1'  of  Twaddell's  scale  (sp.  gr. 
1005)  is  not  more  than  safe,  while  one  at  ^° 
is  scarcely  sufficiently  strong  for  the  first  ope- 
ration on  stout  cloth,  unless  it  is  packed  more 
loosely  than  usual. 

Oay-  Lussac^i  Indigo  Process.  One  part  of 
the  best  indigo  is  dissolved  in  9  parts  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat; 
this  solution  is  then  mixed  with  distilled  water, 
in  such  proportion  that  1  volume  of  chlorine 
g  IS  shall  exactly  decolour  10  volumes  of  this 
solution.  Each  measure  so  decoloured  is 
CI  lied  a  degree,  and  each  degree  is  divided  into 
dfths.  5  gr.  of  the  best  chloride  of  lime, 
dissolved  in  500  gr.  measures  of  water,  possess 
the  abDve  power,  and  indicate  10°  or  proof;  or 
in  other  words,  will  deoolour  10  times  its 
volume  of  the  indigo  solution. 

Obs.  This  method  of  chlorometry  is  objec- 
tionable, and  liable  to  error,  from  the  iudigo 
solution  altering  by  keeping.  When,  however, 
the  proper  precautions  are  used,  it  may  be 
safely  trusted  for  weak  bleaching  liquors. 

Arsenioua  Acid  Process.  This  dep-^nds  on 
the  conversion,  by  oxidation,  of  arsenious  acid 
into  arsenic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  chlorine 
and  water. 

To  prepare  the  test-liquor,  pure  arsenious 
acid,  100  gr.,  are  dissolved  in  about  4  ft.  oz.  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  (free  from  sulphurous 
iicid),  and  the  solution  diluted  witli  water 
until,  on  being  poured  into  a  graduated  10,000 
gniins-measure-glass,  it  occupies  the  volume 
of  7000  grains  measure  marked  on  the  scale. 
Each  1000  grains  measure  of  this  liquid  now 
contains  14'29  gr.  of  arsenious  acid;  corre- 
sponding to  10  gr.  of  chlorine,  or  -^th  gr.  of 
chlorine  for  every  division  or  degree  of  the 
scale  of  the  chlorometer. 

100  gr.  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  ex- 
amined are  next  dissolved  in  water  as  before, 
and  poured  into  a  tube  graduated  up  to  2000 
grains  measure.  The  whole  is  now  well 
shaken,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniformly  turbid 
solution,  and  half  of  it  ( 1000-grains-measure) 
transferred  to  a  graduated  chlorometer,  which 
is,  therefore,  thus  filled  up  to  0°,  or  the  zero 
of  the  scale,  and  contains  exactly  50  gr.  of  the 
chloride  of  lime  under  examination ;  whilst 
each  degree  or  division  of  the  scale  contains 
only  i  gr. 

1000  grains  measure  of  the  arsenious  acid 
test-liquor  are  now  poured  into  a  glass  beaker, 
and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of 
indigo  added  in  order  to  impart  a  faint  but  dis- 
tinct blue  colour  to  it ;  the  glass  is  then  shaken 
so  as  to  give  a  circulxr  movement  to  the 
liquid,  and  wtiilst  it  is  whirling  round,  the 
chloride-of-lirae  solution  from  the  chlorometer 
is  gradually  and  cautiously  added,  until  the 
blue  tinge  given  to  the  arsenious  acid  test- 
liquor  is  destroyed ;  care  being  taken  to  stir 
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the  mixture  well  during  the  whole  process, 
and  to  stop  as  soon  as  the  decolorisation  is 
completed. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  hlue  colour  of  the  1000  grains  measure  of 
the  arsenious  acid  test-liquor,  90  divisions  or 
degrees  of  the  chloride-of-lime  solution  have 
been  employed.  These  90  divisions,  therefore, 
contained  the  10  gr.  of  chlorine  required  to 
destroy  the  colour  of  the  test-solution ;  and 
since  each  division  represents  i  gr.  of  chloride 
of  lime,  45  gr.  of  chloride  of  lime  (10  gr.  of 
chlorine)  were  present  in  the  90  divisions  so 
employed,  from  which  the  per-centage  strength 
mav  be  ascertained.     For — 


45 


10 


100 


22-22 


The  chloride  of  lime  examined,  therefore, 
contained  22i  per  cent,  (nearly)  of  chlorine. 

Obs.  This  metliod  is  extremely  simple  and 
trustworthy  when  propeily  employed ;  but  to 
ensnre  accuracy,  certain  precautions  must  be 
adopted.  Instead  of  pouring  the  test-liquor 
into  the  solution  of  the  sample  (as  in  alkali- 
metry), the  solution  of  the  sample  must  be 
poured  into  the  test-liquor. 

Vogel  found  that  in  a  normal  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  that  had  been  prepared  for  using 
in  the  above  process,  half  the  quantity  of  the 
arsenious  acid  became  oxidised  to  arsenic  acid 
in  the  course  of  about  a  year.  He  therefore 
recommends  that  tlie  standard  solution,  if  kept 
lor  some  time,  should  be  tested  by  a  magne- 
sium salt.  The  formation  of  a  precipitate 
would  show  the  solution  had  undergone  such 
a  change,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  volumetric 
estimations. 

Fenofs  Process.  This  is  a  modification  of 
the  previous  process.  For  the  arsenious  acid 
solution  arsenite  of  soda  is  substituted,  and 
for  the  indigo  solution  a  colourless  iodised 
paper,  which  is  turned  blue  by  the  smallest 
quantity  of  free  acid.  The  paper  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner : —  1  gram  of  iodine, 
7  grams  of  carbonate  of  soda,  3  grams  of 
starch,  and  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  water  are 
mixed.  When  the  solution  becomes  colourless 
it  is  diluted  to  half  a  litre ;  in  this  fluid,  white 
paper  is  soaked.  The  arsenical  fluid  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  4'44  grams  of  arsenious 
acid,  and  13  grams  of  crystallised  carbonate 
of  soda  in  1  litre  of  water.  This  solution  is 
added  by  means  of  a  burette  to  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  intended  to  be  tested  (10 
grams  of  the  sample  to  1  litre)  the  comple- 
tion of  the  reaction  being  known  by  the 
paper  remaining  uncoloured. 

Lunge  says  that  the  same  piece  of  moist  io- 
dine test  paper  may  be  made  use  of  repeatedly, 
since  the  spots  produced  by  testing  usually 
disappear  after  about  twenty-four  hours  if 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  paper  must,  however, 
be  kept  away  from  dust. 

Wagner's  Process.  This  method  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  separates  the  iodine  from  a  weak  (1  to 


11  -I     t)         ("iodine  of  sod: 
2Jla,!=0,j         ^Water,  6H,0, 


sodium,  SNal, 
Tetrathiouateorsodium.NasS^On 


10)  and  slightly  acidified  iodlde-of-potassinm 
solution,  the  iodine  being  quantitatively  esti- 
mated by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  soda : — 

Iodine  21, 
Hyposulpl 

Boda,  2Ni 

-K6H, 

The  test  is  performed  as  follows  : — 100  c.  c. 
=  1  gram  of  bleaching-powder  solution,  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  10  grams  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  1  litre  of  water,  are  mixed  with  25 
c.  c.  of  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  acidified 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting 
clear,  deep  brown-coloured  solution  is  treated 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  until  quite 
colourless.  The  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution 
is  composed  of  24'8  grams  of  that  salt  to  1 
litre  of  water ;  1  t.  c.  of  this  solution  neutra- 
lises 00127  grams  of  iodine,  and  0-00355 
grams  of  chlorine. 

Otto's  Process.  This  method  is  based  upon 
the  following  data.  Two  molecular  weights 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  when  brought  into 
contact  with  chlorine,  in  presence  of  water, 
and  free  sulphuric  acid,  give  one  molecule  of 
persulphate  of  iron,  and  two  molecules  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  process  consuming  one 
molecule  of  chlorine.  Two  molecules  of  crys- 
tallised sulphate  of  iron  =  556,  correspond  to 
71-0  of  chlorine,  or  in  other  terms  0-7839 
grams  of  the  crystallised  sulphate  correspond 
to  0-1  gram  of  chlorine. 

Bunsen's  Process.  This  consists  in  adding 
iodide  ot  potassium  to  the  bleaching-powder 
liquor,  acidulating  the  mixture  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  running  the  solution  of 
arsenite  of  soda  into  it  till  only  a  yellow 
tint  shows  itself.  A  little  starch  paste  is 
now  added,  and  the  arsenite  solution  cau- 
tiously introduced  drop  by  drop,  till  the 
blue  colour  just  disappears.  The  solutions 
must  all  be  standardised.  To  preserve  the 
stai-ch  paste  Molir  advises  the  addition  to  it 
of  a  little  clilinide  of  zinc. 

Mr  Davies  uses  glycerin  as  a  solvent  for 
the  arsenious  acid.  He  prepares  a  standard 
solution  as  fellows : — 13-95  grains  of  arsenious 
acid  iu  40  c.  c.  of  glycerin  and  fitted  up  to  1 
litre.  Every  c.  c.  corresponds  to  0-1  grain  of 
chlorine.  Indigo  sulphate  solution  is  used  as 
an  indicator,  and  the  bleaching  liquor  is  run 
into  the  glycerin  solution  until  the  blue 
colour  of  the  latter  is  changed  to  a  brownish 
yellow. 

Dr  Ure's  as  follows : — Liquor  of  ammonia, 
of  a  known  strength,  tinged  with  litmus,  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  the 
chloride  under  examination,  until  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  is  neutralised,  which  is  known 
by  the  colour  being  destroyed.  Prom  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  consumed  the  strength 
of  the  sample  is  estimated. 

The  value  of  bleaching  powder  is  estimated 
in  England,  America,  and  Germany  by  de- 
grees corresponding  to  the  per-centage  of 
available  chlorine  contained  in  a  sample  of 
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chloride  of  lime  by  weight ;  but  in  France  the 
degrees  denote  the  Dumber  of  litres  of  chlorine 
gas  nt  0°  c.  and  760"  Mm.  Bar.,  which  1  Itilo 
<il  bleaching  powder  can  evolve.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  chlorometrical  degrees  of 
France  and  England  are  contrasted : — 


French. 

63 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 
100 
105 
110 
115 
120 
125 
126 


English 

,  20-02 

.  20-65 

.  22-24 

.  23-83 

,  25-42 

,  27-01 

.  28-60 

,  81-80 

,  33-36 

.  34-95 

.  36-54 

.  3813 

.  39-72 

.  40-04 


The  per-ccntago  may  bo  calculated  by  multi' 
plying  the  French  degrees  by  the  coefficient 
0-818. 

CHLOEOCARBONIC  ACID.  (COClj).  Syn, 
PHOsaJENE  Gas,  Cabbonio  oxtdiohlobids. 
This  compound  may  be  produced  by  the  direct 
combination  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
nnd  chlorine  gates  under  the  iuBuence  of  sun- 
light (whence  its  name  of  "  phosgene  gas  "), 
when  the  mixture  gradually  becomes  colour- 
less, imd  contracts  to  half  its  original  volume. 
Chlorocarbouic  acid  has  a  peculiar  pungent 
smell,  nnd  fumes  strongly  when  exposed  to 
m'ist  air,  the  moisture  of  which  it  decom- 
poses, producing  at  the  same  time  hydro- 
chloric and  carbonic  acids. 

It  is  sometimes  employed  in  chemical  re- 
search for  the  removal  of  hydrogen  from 
orgiinio  compoundB,and  the  substitiiiionof  cai-- 
boiiic  oxide,  or  its  elements  for  the  hydrogen. 

CHLOEOPHYliL.  The  green  colouring 
matter  contained  in  the  leaves,  stalks,  unripe 
Iruit,  and  juices  of  most  plants. 

CHLOKO'SIS.  Sgn.  Gbeen  siceness.  A 
disease  which  principally  affects  young  un- 
married females. 

Symp.  Laugour,  listlessness,  fatigue  after 
the  least  exercise,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
flatulency,  indigestion,  acidity  of  stomnch  and 
bovrels,  constipation  (generally),  appetite  for 
unnatural  food,  general  debilitv,  &c.  As  the 
diseikse  advances,  the  skin  at  ffrst  pale,  as- 
sumes a  peculiar  greenish  tint,  the  respiration 
becomes  affected,  tlie  feet  and  legs  swell,  and 
VHrious  organic  affections  of  the  viscera  ensue. 
During  the  early  stages  of  this  disease  the 
rntamenia  are  usually  pale  aud  scanty,  and 
return  at  irregular  intervals,  and  as  it  pro- 
gn.n-t'8  they  disappear  altogether. 

Treat.  This  should  he  tonic  and  restora- 
tive, lliat  recommended  under  Anjeuia  may 
l)e  adopted  with  advantage.  See  also  Acpeiiie, 
Atbofbt. 


Chlorosis,  Hectaary  for — Female  Electuary. 
A  greenish-black  thick  symp,  consisting  of 
sugar,  bayberries,  carbonate  of  iron,  iron  fil- 
ings, and  water.    (Buchner.) 

Chlorosis  Powder — Female  Powder — consists 
of  a  mixture  of  anise,  sugar,  and  14  per  cent, 
of  iron  filings.  (Wittstein.) 

Chlorosis  Powder — Female  Powder,  accord- 
ing to  Schott  and  Straass,  is  a  mixture  of  violet 
root,  gum  Arabic,  and  •'■  tasteless  green  pow- 
der with  33  per  cent,  of  steel  fiUngs.  Ac- 
cording to  Hager,  it  is  composed  of  2  parts 
ferri  pulvis,  with  8  parts  powdered  sweet-flag 
root. 

Chlorosis  Powder — Female  Powders.  Steel 
filings,  starch  powder,  and  knot  grass,  of 
each  1  part,  Florentine  orris  root,  4  parts. 

Chlorosis  Powder— Female  Powders.  A 
mixture  of  1  part  stvel  filings  and  2  parts 
of  a  vegetable  powder  composed  of  gum  Ara- 
bic, Florentine  orris,  knot  gross,  &c.  (Kgb. 
Hoyer.) 

Chlorosis  Water  (Dr  Ewich)  contains  in 
10,000  parts  11  of  sodium  carbonate,  9  of  so- 
dium chloride,  1^  sodium  sulphate,  7  calcium 
carbonate,  and  1-2  iron  carbonate  with  un  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid.     (Hiiger.) 

CHLOROUS  ACID.  HClOj.  Si/n.  Aoidum 
CHiOBo'suM,  L.  Prep.  From  chlorate  of 
put:i«siuni,  4  parts;  arsenious  anhydride,  3 
parts;  nitric  acid,  12  parts;  (diluted  with) 
water,  4  parts;  heated  together  in  a  glass 
fiask,  furnished  with  a  bent  tube,  and  placed 
in  a  water  bath.  It  must  be  collected  in  the 
same  way  as  chlorine,  or  passed  into  water, 
when  it  forms  a  solution  of  chlorous  acid. 

Prop,,  S(c.  Chlorous  acid  is  a  greenish-yel- 
low gas,  non-condensable  by  a  freezing  mix- 
ture of  salt  nnd  ice,  but  liquefiable  by  extreme 
cold.  The  aqueous  solution  undergoes  gra- 
dual decomposition,  yielding  chloric  acid  and 
cldorine.  Chlorous  acid  possesses  powerful 
oxidising  and  bleaching  properties  ;  with  the 
bases  it  forms  salts  called  chlobites.  1'hese 
are  all  soluble  in  water,  nnd  bleach  like  the 
acid.  They  may  he  recognised  by  the  evolution 
of  chlorous  acid  gas  when  acted  on  by  an  acid. 
The  use  of  the  arsenious  acid  is  to  deoxidise 
the  nitric  acid  employed  in  the  process.  Tar- 
taric acid,  or  other  deodorizing  agent,  may  be 
substituted  for  it. 

CHOCOLATE.  Syn.  Chocola'ta,  L.  ; 
Chocollati,  Mexican;  Chocolat,  Fr.  A 
beverage  or  paste  made  from  the  roasted  seeds 
of  the  Theobroma  Cacao,  or  CocOA.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  term  "  chocolate  "  is  applicable 
to  all  genuine  prepnrations  of  cocoa,  but  it  is 
now  generally  used  to  distinguish  those  which 
contain  sugar,  and,  commonly,  fiavouriug  snb- 
sti\nees.  Of  late  years  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  in 
England;  our  principal  makers  now  import 
the  finest  descriptions  of  cocoa,  and  produce 
varieties  of  the  manufactured  article  which 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  their  French 
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rivals.  The  different  Wnds  of  cocoa,  and  the 
prooessas  of  roasting,  sweating,  &c.,  are  de- 
scribed under  CoooA,  to  which  article  we  refer 
the  reader  also  for  particulars  respecting  the 
chemistry  of  chocolate. 

Prep.  The  cocoa  nibs'  are  ground  in  a  mill 
consisting  of  stone  or  metal  rollers,  which  are 
usually  heated  either  by  charcoal  fires  or  by 
steam,  so  as  to  soften  or  melt  the  natural  fat.^ 
The  warm,  smooth  paste  which  passes  from 
the  mill  is  then  placed  in  a  mixing  mill,  and 
incorporated  with  refined  sugar,  and  usually 
vanilla  or  other  flavouring  substance.  The 
trituration  is  continued  until  the  whole  paste 
is  converted  into  an  entirely  homogeneous 
mass,  which  is  finally  shaped,  by  means  of 
suitable  moulds,  into  various  forms,  as  blocks, 
loaves,  tablets,  lozenges,  &c. 

Obs.  Chocolate,  prepared  as  above,  without 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  PIAIN  CHOCOI.ATE.  The  Spaniards 
flavour  it  with  vanilla,  cloves,  and  cinnamon, 
and  frequently  scent  it  with  musk  and  am- 
bergris. With  these  additions  it  is  termed 
Spanish  chocoiate.  In  general,  tbey  add 
too  large  a  quantity  of  the  last  four  articles. 
The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  use  little  fla- 
vouring, and  that  principally  vanilla.  They 
employ  the  best  kinds  of  cocoa,  and  add  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  refined  sugar.  So  pre- 
pared, it  is  called  Feench  chocolate. 

JProportions.  1.  Feench  Chocolate  : — 
The  proportions  used  for  the  best  description 
are  said  to  be — 2  beans  of  vanilla,  and  1  lb. 
of  the  best  refined  sugar,  to  every  3  lbs.  of  the 
choicest  cacao  nuts. 

2.  Spanish  Chocolate: — The  following 
forms  are  said  to  be  commonly  adopted  : — 

a.  Caracas  cocoa,  11  lbs. ;  sugar  (white),  3 
lbs.;  vanilla,  1  oz. ;  cinnamon  (cassia),  J  oz. j 
cloves,  3  dr. 

I.  Caracas  cocoa,  10  lbs. ;  sweet  almonds,  1 
lb. ;  sugar,  3  lbs. ;  vanilla,  1^  oz. 

c.  Caracas  cocoa,  8  lbs. ;  island  cocoa,  2  lbs. ; 
white  sugar,  10  lbs. ;  aromatics,  as  above. 

d.  Island  cocoa,  7  lbs. ;  farina,  q.  a.  to  absorb 
the  oil.     Inferior. 

3.  Vanilla  Chocolate.  Syn.  Chocolat 
A  LA  VANILLE,  Fr.  A  variety  of  French  or 
Spanish  chocolate  highly  flavoured  with  va- 
nilla. The  following  proportions  have  been 
recommended : — 

It.  Caracas  cocoa,  7  lbs. ;  Mexican  vanilla,  1 
oz. ;  cinnamon,  \  oz. ;  cloves,  3  in  no. 

b.  Best  chocolate  paste,  21  lbs.  j  vanilla,  4 
oz. ;  cinnamon,  2  oz. ;  cloves,  i  dr. ;  musk,  10 
gr. 

Obs.  The  vanilla  used  in  making  chocolate 
is  reduced  to  powder  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
little  sugar  before  adding  it  to  the  paste. 

Pur.,  S(c.  The  chocolate  commonly  sold  in 
England  is  prepared  from  the  cake  left  after 
the  expression  of  the  oil,  and  this  is  frequently 
mixed  with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground  peas, 

^  Tlie  bruised,  roasted  seeds,  freed  from  liusk  and 
membrane.  *  Caciio-  or  eoioa-butter. 


and  maize  or  potato  flour,  to  which  a  sufScient 
qua{itity  of  inferior  brown  sugar,  or  treacle 
and  mutton  suet,  is  added  to  make  it  adhere 
together.  Inferior  sweet  almonds  are  also 
employed  in  the  same  way. 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written 
there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  English 
chocolates,  though  the  cheaper  sorts  of  certain 
makers  are  still  much  adulterated.  Genuine 
chocolate  should  dissolve  in  the  mouth  without 
grittiness,  and  should  leave  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  freshness ;  after  boiling  it  with  water 
the  emulsion  should  not  form  a  jelly  when 
cold,  fur  if  it  does  starch  or  flour  Is  present. 
The  presence  of  animal  fat  may  generally  be 
detected  by  a  cheesy  or  rancid  flavour.  See 
Cocoa. 

y»aZ.,  S;c.  Chocolate  is  nutritive  and  whole- 
some it  taken  in  moderation,  but  is  sometimes 
apt  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs,  especially 
those  that  are  easily  affected  by  oily  sub- 
stances or  vegetable  food.  When  this  is  the 
case, by  adopting  the  simple  plan  recommended 
under  Butteb,  chocolate  may  generally  be 
taken  with  impunity,  even  by  the  dyspeptic. 
The  quantity  of  aromatics  mixed  with  the 
richer  varieties  of  chocolate  improve  the 
flavour,  but  render  them  more  stimulant  and 
prone  to  produce  nervous  symptoms  and  bead 
complaints. 

Chocolate  is  taken  in  the  solid  form,  or 
made  into  a,  beverage;  or,  combined  with 
sugar,  is  made  into  various  articles  of  con- 
fectionery. 

Chocolate  poe  the  Table  is  prepared  by 
slicing  or  scraping  very  finely  the  required 
quantity  into  a  jug,  and  adding  to  it  a  small 
quantity  of  boiling  water.  This  is  worked  into 
a  thin,  smooth  paste,  and  the  jug  immediately 
filled  up  with  boiling  milk-and-water.  A 
froth  is  produced  by  the  same  means  that 
eggs  are  beaten  up.  The  operation  of  "  mill- 
ing," performed  by  rapidly  twirling  a  notched 
cylinder  of  wood  in  the  emulsion,  raises  the 
froth  very  quickly.  Sugar  may  be  put  in  with 
the  scraped  chocolate,  or  added  afterwards  at 
pleasure. 

Chocolate  shxjuld  never  be  made  for  the 
table  before  it  is  wanted,  because  beating  it 
again  injures  the  flavour,  destroys  the  froth, 
and  separates  the  body  of  the  chocolate,  the 
oil  of  the  nut  being  observed,  after  a  few 
minutes'  boiling,  or  even  standing  long  by  the 
fire,  to  rise  to  the  top.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  chocolate  offends  the 
stomach. 

Preparations  of  chocolate,  intended  either  as 
nutritious  articles  of  food  for  convalescents,  or 
as  vehicles  for  medicine,  are  common  among 
the  pharmacopoeial  and  magistral  formulas 
of  the  Continent.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples: — 

Chocolate,  Aromat'ic.  Prep.  (Weiglebt.) 
Cocoa  beans  and  sugar,  of  each  16  oz. ;  cinna- 
mon, \  oz. ;  cloves,  2  dr.;  cardamoms  and 
vanilla,  of  each  1  dr. 
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Chocolate,  CaT'rogeen.  See  Chocolate, 
White  (Noa.  1  and  2). 

Chocolate,  Chalyb'eate.  8yn.  FEBBtroiv'- 
Bors  ouoooLATB ;  Cuocola'ta  ciiai,tbea.'ta, 
C.  Mab'tis,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Trousseau.)  Span- 
isli  I'hocolatv,  16  oz. ;  carbonate  of  iron,  \  oz. ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  1-oz.  calces.  One  nt  a 
lime ;  in  ansmia,  amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  &c. 

2.  (Pierquin.)  Iodide  of  iron,  2  dr. ;  cho- 
coliite,  16  oz.  For  J-oz.  cakes;  as  above,  and 
in  scrofulous  and  glandular  affections. 

Chocolate,  Onarana'.  %n.  Paullik'ia  cno- 

COLATB;  CHOCOIiA'tA  PAUlIN'liE,  C.  GUA- 
ban'jb,  L.  Prep.  Prom  guarana  and  white 
Biijf.ir,  of  each  1  oz.,  triturated  together, 
iiml  afterwards  thoroustbly  mixed  with  good 
plain  chocoliite,  18  oz.  Recommended  as  a 
ri'stonitive  in  debility,  chlorosis,  and  other 
di-cases  of  debility,  eupeciiiUy  thuse  of  a  ner 
V0U9  character. 
Chocolate,  Ice'land  Moss.   Syn.  Cbocola'ta 

CETliAB'l.£  ISLAND'iCiG,  C.  LICIIKN'iB,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (P.C.)  Simple  cliocolate  (P.O.),  3^ 
parts ;  sugar,  ^0  parts  ;  dried  jelly  of  Iceland 
moss,  II  parts;  mix. 

2.  (Cadet.)  Chocolate,  4  lbs. ;  sugar,  2  lbs.  ; 
Iceland  moss  (freed  Irom  its  bitter,  and  puw 
deied),  \\  lb.;  tnigacanth  and  cinnamon,  of 
lach  4  oz. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  to  bo  beaten  in  a 
warm  mortar,  or  ground  witli  n  muller  on  a 
warm  slab  to  u  paste.  Recommended  in  pul 
monary  affections,  general  debility,  weakness 
of  stomach,  &c.     See  Coooa  (Iceland  Moss). 

Chocolate,  Pur'gative.  <Sy».  CnocotA'iA 
pub'qans,  C.  oathak'tioa,L.  Prep.  1.  Jaliip, 
1  oz. ;  ebocolute,  9  oz. ;  mix,  and  divide  into 
l-dr.  cakes. — Dose,  1  to  2  caltes,  as  a  purge, 

2.  Jaliip,  2  oz. ;  calomel  and  sugar,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  triturate  together,  then  add  chocolate. 
20  oz.  i  for  l-dr.  calces. 

3.  iScammony,  2  dr. ;  chocolate,  3  oz. ;  for 
1  dozen  cakes.  The  last  two  are  given  in 
worms. — Dote  (for  an  adult),  1  cake,  t^iken 
fasting. 

Chocolate,  Sal'ep.  Syn.  Sal'oof  chocolate; 
Chooola'ta  cum  sal'ep,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.C.) 
Cliocolate,  16  oz. ;  powdered  salep,  i  oz. 

2.  (Cadet.)  Cacao  piste  and  sugar,  of  each 
1  lb. ;  powdered  salep,  1  oz.  Arrowroot  choco- 
late and  tapioca  chocolate  are  made  in  the 
same  manner.     (See  helow.) 

Chocolate,  Sim'ple.  Syn.  Hyqien'ic  c, 
Homcbopath'ic  c.  ;  Chocola'ta,  C.  sim'plex, 
C.  saltj'tib,  L.  ;  CaocoiAT  le  8ANt£,  Fr. 
Prep.  (PC.)  Caracas  and  Maragnun  cocoa, 
of  each  96  lbs. ;  sugar,  160  lbs. ;  cinnamon,  1 
oz.  (to  2  oz.) ;  triturated  together  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  formed  into  cakes  or  powder. 

Chocolate,  Tanilla.  Syn.  Chooola'ta  citm 
vanil'LA,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.C.)  Chocolate 
(plain, — P.C),  16  oz. ;  vanilla.  \  dr. 

2.  (Cotterau.)  Cocoa  paste,  6  lbs. ;  sugar, 
10  lbs. ;  vanilla,  11  dr. 

See  forms  previously  given. 

Chocolate,  Ver'mifage.    Syn.    Chocola'ta 


vebmifd'oa,  L.    See  Chocolatb,  PUEOATrVE 
(Nos,  2  and  3,  above). 

Chocolate,  White.  Syn.  White  cocoa, 
Cab'eaoeen  c.  ;  Chocola'ta  cum  chon'dbo, 
Pas'ta  caca'o  cum  chou'dSo,  p.  c.  c.  li- 
chen's cabbaOEEK'o,  L.  Prep.  1.  As  Ice- 
land nio-s  chocolate,  but  employing  carrageen 
moss. 

2.  (Pb.  Dan.)  Roasted  and  decorticated 
cocoa  seeds  (reduced  to  a  subtile  mass  in  a 
warm  iron  mortar)  and  powdered  white  sugar, 
of  each  2  lbs.;  powdered  carrageen  (dcbit- 
teriscd),  3  oz. 

3.  (Cottereau.)  Sugar,  6  lbs. ;  rice  floor,  1 J 
lb. ;  potato  stnreli  and  butter  of  cocoa,  of  each 
i  lb. ;  gum  Arabic  i  lb.  (dissolved) ;  tincture 
of  vanilla,  \  tl.  oz.;  boiling  water,  q.  s.;  tri- 
I  unite  to  a  stiff  paste.  The  above  are  highly 
nutritious,  and  are  recommended  as  articles  of 
diet  for  convalescent.)  and  debilitated  persons. 

CHOKE-DAMP.  Syn.  Aft'eb-damp.  The 
term  applied  by  miners  to  carbonic  anhydride 
(carbonic  acid)  and  other  irrespirable  ga«e< 
and  vapours  evolved  in  mines.  See  Caebonic 
Acid,  Fiee  Damp,  Ventilation,  &c. 

CHOKING.  Threatened  choking  may  occnr 
either  in  the  gullet  or  swallow — or  in  the 
windpipe.  IT  in  the  gullet  press  down  the 
ton^'ue  with  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  and  pass 
the  fingers  down  without  any  hesitation,  when 
the  substance  may  genemlly  be  dislodged  or 
pulled  up.  When  it  is  Minall,  and  has  got  out 
of  reach,  it  may  mostly  be  removed  by  filliiig 
the  mouth  with  liquid  and  swallowing  it  ut  a 
gulp,  or  by  swallowing  a  large  piece  of  bread. 
Foreign  bodies  thus  swallowed  generally  pass 
harmlessly  through  the  bowels. 

If  the  choking  occur  in  the  windpipe  or 
trachea,  it  is  usually  dislodged  by  the 
puroxysm  of  coughing  which  accompanies  the 
act.  Should  it  fail  to  be  so,  and  a  sense  of 
suffocation  ensues,  accompanied  with  blueneis 
of  countenance  and  difficulty  of  breathiiij.', 
place  the  patient,  and  follow  the  directions 
given  in  the  article  "SrsPEKDED  animation," 
while  a  medical  man  is  immediately  sent 
for. 

Treatment  for  Sonee  or  Cattle. — Remove 
any  foreign  body  by  hand,  as  directed  above, 
or  have  recourse  to  the  probang.  It  may  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  call  in  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  in  case  the  above  methods  fail,  to 
extract  the  obstruction  by  cutting  into  the 
gullet. 

CH0LAG0GT7ES.  Medicines  which  promote 
a  flow  of  bile. 

CHOLALIC  ACID.  C^jH^oO,.  Syn.  Chol'ic 
acid,  a  non-nitrogenous  acid  existing  in 
bile.  It  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  the  re- 
sinous mass  precipitated  by  ether  from  an 
ab'oholic  solution  of  ox  bile  with  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  for  2-t  to  36  hours,  till  the 
amorphous  pota«sn  salt  that  has  separated 
begins  to  crystallise.  The  dark-coloured  soft 
mass  is  then  removed  from  the  alkaline  liquid, 
dissolved    in    water,  and  hydrochloric    acid 
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added.  A  little  ether  will  cause  the  deposition 
of  the  CHOLALIC  ACID  from  this  solution  in 
crystals.  With  sulphuric  acid  and  solution  of 
sugar  it  strikes  a  purple-violet  colour;  this 
constitutes  Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile. 

CHOLE'IC  ACID.  Syn.  TArEO-OHOlALlC 
ACID.  A  peculiar  conjugated  compound  of 
cholalic  acid  with  a  substance  called  taurine, 
which  contains  both  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  In 
combination  with  soda,  choleic  acid  constitutes 
a  principal  ingredient  in  bile. 

CHOL'EEA.  This  word,  which,  from  its 
derivation,  can  be  only  applied  correctly  to  a 
bilious  affection  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
has  been  of  late  years  very  loosely  extended 
to  a  malignant  disease,  the  most  marked  cha- 
racteristic of  which  is  a  total  suspension  of  the 
functions  of  the  biliary  organs. 

Cholera,  En"glish.  Si/n.  Coii'MON  choleea, 
Bii'ioua  0.  i  Chol'eea  moe'bus,  L.  A  disease 
characterised  by  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  pain  and  debility. 
Diarrhoea  is  the  most  common  precursor  of 
the  disease,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to  with- 
out delay,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  warm. 
Cholera  most  frequently  occurs  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  early  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  increased  heat  of  the  sun  stimulates 
the  liver  to  an  inordinate  secretion  of  bile,  bv 
which  the  whole  system  becomes  overloaded 
with  it.  Among  secondary  and  accidental 
causes  are  sudden  changes  of  tempeiature, 
checked  perspiration,  and  the  use  of  indiges- 
tible food,  and  food  and  beverages  in  a  state  of 
incipient  decomposition.  It  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  fever,  thirst,  and  severe  colic,  and 
somet  mes  by  cold  sweats,  extreme  debility, 
feeble  pulse,  &c.,  under  which  the  patient  sinks 
in  24  hours. 

Treat.  In  most  cases  this  complaint  is  not 
dangerous,  and  yields  to  proper  treatment  in  a 
few  days.  As  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  as  possible,  some  mild  aperient 
should  be  administered.  Opiates  may  be 
employed,  both  topically  and  Ly  the  mouth. 
Jeremic's  solution  is  stated  to  be  very  effica- 
cious in  the  diarrhoea  which  so  generally  pre- 
cedes cholera.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of  lau- 
danum, rubbed  over  the  region  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  is  a  simple  application  which  will 
generally  allay  the  pain.  10  to  20  drops  of 
laudanum,  mixed  with  a  table-spoonful  of  good 
brandy,  or  a  few  grains  of  cayenne  pepper,  may 
also  be  taken  every  hour  if  the  pain  is  severe. 
Should  the  stomach  reject  the  medicine,  or 
the  vomiting  be  apparently  increased  by  drink- 
ing warm  diluents,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  ice-cold 
water,  or  of  a  mixture  of  lemon-juice  and 
water,  may  be  taken  instead,  until  the  sick- 
ness  abates.  Dr  Copeland  recommends  spirit 
of  turpentine  in  violent  attacks,  both  inter- 
nally and  as  an  external  application  in  the 
form  of  warm  epithems.  When  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms  has  abated,  tonics  and  bit- 
ters (as  calumba,  gentian,  orange-peel,  &e.) 
may    be    advantageously     had    recourse    to. 


Calumba,  in  the  form  of  a  weak  infusion,  con- 
joined, if  necessary,  with  aromatica,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  valuable  agent  we  possess 
for  the  after-treatment  of  the  disease.    See 

DiABBHCBA. 

Cholera,  Halig'uant.  Syn,  Asiat'io  cho- 
LBEA,  Epidbm'io  0.,  Blttb  c,  PestiIiEn'tial 
c,  Spabmod'ic  c.  ;  Chol'eea  Asiat'ioa,  C. 
ASPHTx'iA,  C.  MALia'iTA,  L.  This  fearful 
disease  ii  st  became  known  in  this  country  in 
the  autumn  of  1831.  The  attack  usually  begins 
with  sickness  and  purging ;  this  discharge, 
however,  is  not  bilious,  as  in  ordinary  cholera, 
but  a  thin,  colourless  fluid,  like  rice-water  j  at 
the  same  time  there  is  great  prostration  of 
strength,  and  cold,  clammy  sweats.  In  a  short 
time  dreadful  cramps  assail  the  extremities  and 
afterwards  the  abdomen;  the  body  becomes 
bent,  the  limbs  twisted,  the  countenance  cada- 
verous, the  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  and 
the  eyes  sunken ;  the  patient  sinks  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  and  unless  a  favorable  change 
speedily  takes  place,  soon  expires  from  e.ihaus- 
tion.  When  there  is  a  reaction  the  pulse  gra- 
dually returns,  the  natural  warmth  of  the  body 
is  restored,  and  the  spasms  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  give  way.  Frequently,  however, 
the  reaction  is  accompanied  by  fever  closely 
resembling  typhus  and  which  often  terminates 
fatally  in  from  four  to  eight  days.  The 
symptoms  of  epidemic  cholera  are  not  always 
of  this  terrible  character. 

Treat.  In  giving  a  few  of  the  many  reme- 
dies that  have  been  recommended  for  this 
terrible  disease,  we  may  preface  the  list,  by 
urgently  counselling  the  sufEi-rer  to  lose  no 
time  in  sending  for  a  medical  man,  in  case  of 
being  attacked  by  this  appalling  malady. 

1.  (American  Remedy.)  Equalparts  of  maple 
sugar  and  powdered  fresh-burnt  charcoal,  made 
into  a  .tiff  puste  with  lard,  and  divided  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a  filbert. — Dose.  One,  occa- 
sionally, swallowed  whole. 

2.  (Austrian  Specific.)  The  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  following  formulse  are 
founded  ou  Mr  Herapath's  analysis  of  this 
celebrated  preparation,  and  are  given  in  the 
nearest  available  whole  numbers : — 

a.  Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'845),  20  gr. ; 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-500),  12  gr. ;  sugar  ami 
gum,  of  each  15  gr. ;  distilled  or  pure  solt 
water,  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  weigh  exactly 
1  oz. 

h.  Sulphuric  acid,  3  dr. ;  nitric  acid,  2  dr. ; 
simple  syrup,  6  dr. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  make  the 
whole  weigh  exactly  10  oz.  A  single  drop  of 
essential  oil  of  lemon  may  be  added. 

Doses,  Sec  One  table-spoonful  is  ordered  to 
be  taken  in  water,  on  the  first  appearance  nf 
premonitory  symptoms,  followed  by  the  free 
use  of  very  cold  water.  In  half  an  hour  a 
second  dose  is  to  be  taken.  This  (as  asserted) 
is  generally  sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  A  table-spoonful  is  then  to  be 
added  to  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  drank  ad 
libitum.    In  more  obstinate  cases  it  is  said  that 
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4  or  6  doacs  nre  generally  required  to  effect  a 
cure.  When  collapse  aets  in,  double  doses  are 
ordered  to  be  given,  and  to  be  repeated  after 
every  attack  o(  vomiting  until  the  sickness 
and  cramp  abflto.  After  the  voqiiiting  abates 
the  Jose4  are  still  to  be  repeated  until  5  or  6 
doses  are  retained  by  the  stomach.  Should 
quiet  sleep  or  drowsiness  come  on,  it  it  not  to 
be  interfered  with.  The  free  use  of  cold  water 
or  sourtil  water  is  to  be  allowed  until  perspira- 
tion sets  in  and  the  warmth  of  tlie  body  re- 
turns. According  to  the  report,  the  use  of 
warm  liquors,  wines,  spirits,  &c.,  must  be  care- 
fully avoided  as  so  much  poison. 

06a.  A  bottle  of  the  above  remedy  was 
handed  to  the  late  Mr  Wm.  Herapath  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Birmingham  police,  who 
had  ri'ceived  it  from  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
police,  as  being  in  general  use  in  Austria,  under 
tlie  sanction  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
government,  and  being  found  to  act  almost  as 
a  specific  in  cholera.  In  1831-2  it  was  first 
tried  on  some  criminals  with  perfect  success, 
and  soon  afterwards  with  similar  rt-suUs  on 
thousands  of  the  general  public.  In  1810  the 
Austrian  government  ordered  its  use  in  the 
public  Citablishments  of  the  empire,  since 
which  not  a  single  case  of  failure  had  occurred 
in  which  it  had  been  fairly  tried. 

3.  (Mr  Buxton's  Kemedy.)  From  dilute 
sulphuric  aeid  (spirit  of  vitriol),  25  drops ; 
water,  1  fl.  oz.     For  a  draught ;  as  the  last. 

4.  (College  of  Physicians  and  Board  of 
Heultli ;  for  Premonitory  Diairhcoa.)  Clialk 
mixture,  1  oz.  j  aromatic  confection,  10  to  15 
gr. ;  tincture  of  opium,  6  to  15  drops ;  to  be 
repeated  every  8  or  4  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
required,  until  the  looseness  is  arrested. 

6.  (Dr  Qraves's  Astringent  Pills.)  Acetate 
of  lead,  20  gr. ;  opium,  1  gr. ;  conserve  of 
roses,  q.  s. ;  for  12  pills. — Dose.  One  every  J 
hour  or  hour,  at  first  j  then  one  every  two 
hours. 

6.  (HomcDopathic  Preventive.)  Camphor, 
1  dr.;  rectified  spirit,  6  dr.;  dissolve,  and 
preserve  it  in  u  well-corked  bottle. — Dose,  2 
drops  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  sucked  as  a  lozenge 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

7.  (Homoeopathic  Kemedy.)  As  the  last, 
repeating  the  dose  every  10  or  15  minutes, 
followed  by  draughts  of  ice-cold  water,  until 
the  symptoms  abate. 

8.  (Mr  Hope's  Remedy.)  (o)  Red  nitrous 
acid,  2  dr. ;  peppermint  water  or  camphor 
julep,  1  oz.  J  tincture  of  opium,  40  drops  ;  mix. 
— Dose.  One  to  two  teaspoonfuls  in  a  cupful 
of  thin  gruel  every  3  or  4  hours. 

i.  Spirit  of  wine,  1  oz. ;  spirit  lavender,  ^ 
oz. ;  oil  of  orizinanum,  ^  oz. ;  compound  tinc- 
ture benzoin,  i  nz. ;  spirits  camphor,  i  oz. — 
Dose,  20  drops  on  moist  sugar.  To  be  rubbed 
outwardly  also. 

9.  (Liverpool  Preventive  Powders.)  Bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  20  gr.  j  ginger,  10  gr. ;  for 
a  dose.  One  to  be  taken  in  a  glass  of  water 
after  breakfast  and  supper  daily. 


These  powders  are  said  to  have  been  used 
wiih  good  efEect  among  thj  workmen  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts  during  a 
former  visitation  of  cholera. 

10.  (Police  Remedy;  Mr  B.  Child's  Remedy.) 
Rectified  sulphuric  etherand  tincture  of  opium, 
of  each  30  drops ;  for  a  dose  for  an  adult  j 
especially  during  the  earlier  stages. 

11.  (Mr  Ross's  Astringent  Pills.)  Each 
pill  coiitains  1  gr.  of  nitrate  of  silver,  made  up 
with  crum  of  bread,  q.  B.^Dose.  One  pill,  to 
be  repeated  after  the  interval  of  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  should  the  symptoms  continue 
unabated. 

12.  (Russian  Remedy.)  Sumbnl,  in  the  form 
of  tincture,  concentrated  essence,  in  decoction, 
in  cold  infusion,  and  in  powder  in  the  form  of 
pill. — Doses,  Tincture,  from  20  to  60  drops ; 
essence,  from  5  to  10  or  20  drops ;  in  a  little 
camphor  julep  or  plain  water.  "The  physicians 
of  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  ascribe  to  the 
virtues  of  this  drug  the  saving  of  thousands 
of  lives  during  the  last  epidemic.  See  Sc mbitl. 

13.  (Dr  Stevens'  Saline  Powders.)  Bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  i  dr.;  common  salt,  20  gr. ; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  7  gr. ;  for  a  dose. 

14.  (.Sir  M.  Tiemcy's  Remedy.)  Cajeput  oil, 
in  doses  of  20  to  30  drops,  every  two  or  three 
hours.  The  oil  excites  the  nervous  system 
and  equalises  the  circulation.  The  late  Sir 
M.  Tierney  and  others  prescribed  it  frequently, 
it  is  said,  with  considerable  success. 

15.  (Common  Remedies  of  the  Sliops.) 
These  generally  consist  of  chalk  mixture,  with 
a  little  laudanum,  and  some  aromatic  or  car- 
minative, as  cassia,  cinimiiion,  cardamoms, 
nutmeg,  or  peppermint.  In  a  few,  some 
astringent,  as  tincture  of  catechu,  or  extract  of 
logwood,  is  added. 

16.  (Dr  Beaven's  Preventative  and  Remedy.) 
The  Preventative. — Snlphiteof  magnesia,2dr.; 
sulphurous  acid,  2  oz. ;  water,  2  oz. ;  tincture 
of  capsicum,  i  oz.  Mix  and  dis8olve>  a  tea- 
spoonful  night  and  morning. 

The  Remedy. — Sulphite  of  magnesia,  2  dr. ; 
sulphurous  acid,  2  oz. ;  watei',  2  oz. ;  tincture 
of  capsicum,  \  oz. ;  sulphate  of  morphia,  2 
gr.  Mix  and  dissolve ;  a  teaspoonful  every 
half  hour  until  relieved. 

CHOLERA  MEDICIWE.  The  expressed  juice 
of  dandelion  and  milfoil  mixed  with  brandy 
spirit.     (Dr  Horn). 

CHOLES'TEEIN.  CjjCHjjO.HjO.  This  sub- 
stance is  found  in  the  bile,  brain,  nerves,  blood, 
&c.,  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of 
biliary  calculi  (gall-stones). 

Note. — The  remedies  containing  astringents 
are  the  most  efficacious. 

CHOLIC  ACID.  Syn.  Gltco-cholai'io  acid. 
A  peculiar  acid,  existing  as  chelate  of  so- 
dium, and  associated  with  choleic  acid  in  the 
bile.  It  is  a  conjugate  compound  of  cholalic 
acid  with  a  nitrogenised  substance  called 
glycocin. 

CHON'DEIN.  Gelatin  obtained  from  car- 
tilage.    It  differs  from  ordinary  gelatin   in 
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being  precipitable  b;  acetic  acid,  alum,  and 
neetate  of  lead. 

CHOBEA.  ISyn.  SI  Viiua's  Dance.']  A 
spasmodic  disease  affecting  children  and  young 
persons,  especially  girls,  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  caused  by  a  debi- 
litated condition  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
well  as  by  brain  disease,  scrofula,  imprudent 
diet  and  worms. 

The  treatment  recominended  is  the  regula- 
tion of  the  bowels  by  mild  purgatives.  If  the 
disease  can  be  traced  to  worms,  these  should 
be  removed  by  tlie  proper  remedies.  If  worms 
are  not  the  cause,  recourse  should  be  had  to 
the  cold,  or  shower-bath.  The  hot  hip-bath 
will  be  found  serviceable  in  some  cases.  Where 
there  is  paleness  of  the  skin  any  of  the  iron 
preparation  will  prove  of  great  use,  the  bowels 
being  kept  regular.  The  best  preparations  of 
iron  are  either  the  tincture  of  the  perehloride, 
or  nitrate,  or  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine. 
Some  practitioners  recommend  arsenic — five 
drops  of  the  solution  (tor  an  adult)  twice  a 
day  after  meals ;  others  valerianate  of  zinc. 

Treatment  for  the  Horse  and  other  Ani- 
mals.— Similar  to  the  above. 

CHRISTOriA  is  a  stomachic  brandy  or  wine 
made  of  1500  parts  white  wine,  20  parts 
cinnamon,  10  parts  cloves,  60  parts  bitter 
almonds,  digested  several  days ;  300  parts  of 
sugar  and  500  of  spirit  are  then  added,  and 
the  whole  filtered.     (Hager). 

CHBOMACDME.  For  dyeing  the  hair  black. 
This  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  harmless 
vegetable  materials,  but  really  consists  of 
pyrogallic  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Chromacome.  This  is  a  French  prepa- 
ration which  "  contains  nothing  injuriims  to 
health."  This  hair  dye  consists  of  two  fluids. 
The  first,  "  Le  ehr6inacome,  teinture  supe- 
rieure  de  William  W.  A.  T.,  No.  1,  Bonn," 
weighing  about  45  grammes,  is  tincture  of 
galls.  The  other,  No.  2,  is  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  iron  with  a  little  nitrate  of  silver. 
M'hen  grey  hair  is  moistened  first  with  No.  1, 
then  with  No.  2,  it  becomes  bliickish-brown  or 
black.         f 

CHJIO'MATE.  Si/n.  Cheo'mas,  L.  A  salt 
in  which  the  hydrogen  of  (hypothetical)  chro- 
mic acid,  HCrO^,  is  replaced  by  a  metal  or 
other  basic  radical. 

Chromates : — 

Prep.  The  insoluble  chromates,  as  those 
of  barium,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  &c., 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a  soluble  salt  of  those 
bases  with  neutral  chromate  of  potassium. 
The  first  three  are  yellow  ;  the  fourth  brick- 
red  ;  and  the  fifth  reddish-brown,  or  ruby  red 
when  crystallised.  Thesoluble  chromates  may 
all  be  made  by  direct  solution  of  tlie  base  in 
the  acid,  or  by  double  decomposition.  The 
chromates  of  commerce  are  prepared  from 
either  chrome  ore  or  chromate  of  potassium. 

Prop.,  Uses,  S(c.  The  chromates  are  charac- 
terised  by  their  yellow  or  red  colour,  the  latter 


predominating  when  the  acid  is  in  excess ;  and 
except  those  with  the  alkaline  bases,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  insoluble  in  water.  Both  the 
chromate  and  the  bichromate  of  potassium  are 
extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 
The  former  is  employed  in  conjunction  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidising 
agent  and  in  the  manufactory  for  bleaching 
sperm  oil.  The  bichromate  of  ammonium  and 
potassium  are  used  in  photography. 

They  are  readily  recognised  by  the  following 
tests: — 

On  boiling  a  chromate  in  hydrochloric  acid 
mixed  with  alcohol,  chromic  acid  is  first  set 
free,  and  then  decomposed,  forming  a  green 
solution  of  chloride  of  chromium.  Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  effect 
similar  changes.  ,  With  acetate  of  lead  the 
chromates  give  a  yellow  precipitate;  with 
nitrate  of  silver, a  reddish-brown;  with  nitrate 
of  mercury,  a  red  one. 

CHROME  ALUM.     See  AiTTMS. 

CHEOME  GREEN.     See  Gkeen  PiGMEHTa. 

CHROME  IRON.     See  Ibon. 

CHROME  RED.     See  Red  PiGMENTa. 

CHEOME  YELLOW.     See  Lead,  Cheomate 

OE. 

CHROMIC  ACID.       See    Ohbomic  Anht- 

DEIDE. 

CHRO'MIUM.  Cr.  A  metal  discovered  in 
native  chromate  of  lead  by  Vauquelin  in  1797. 
It  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxide,  comb'ntd 
with  oxide  of  iron,  in  some  abundance,  in  the 
Shet'aud  Islands,  and  elsewhere;  as  chromiite 
of  lead  it  constitutes  a  very  beautiful  material. 

Prepared  in  an  impure  condition  as  ii  white, 
veiy  infusible,  hard  metal,  by  igniting  the 
oxide  with  charcoal,  at  a  white  heat,  in  a  lime 
crucible. 

Chromons  Chloride.  CrClj.  Si/n.  Peotoohio- 
EIDE.  Frep.  Ignite  the  chromic  chloride  in  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen.  A  white,  foliated 
miiss,  soluble  in  water  (evolving  much  heat), 
and  yielding  a  bine  solution,  which  absorbs 
atmospheric  oxygen  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
acquiring  a  deep-green  colour,  and  passing  into 
the  state  of  oxychloride  of  chiomium.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  reducing  or  deoxdisiug 
agent  known. 

Chromic  Chloride.  CrjCle.  Syn.  Sesqui- 
CHLOEIDE.  Prep.  Pass  dry  chlorine  over  a 
mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  char- 
coal, heated  to  redness,  in  a  porcelain  tube. 
The  chloride  collects  as  a  sublimate,  of  a  peach 
or  violet  colour,  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube. 

Dissolve  chromic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is 
chroniit;  chloride.  It  forms  a  dark  green  mass, 
containing  water,  which  is  evolved  by  igniting 
at  a  temperature  of  400%  turning  a  purplish 
red. 

Chromium  Oxides : — 

Chromons  Oxide.  CrO.  Syn.  Peotoxide 
OF  CHBOMIUM.  This  oxide  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  the  hy- 
drate is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  potassium 
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hjrdriite  aolution  to  a  solution  of  chromoua 
clilorido  or  sulphate.  A  brownish-red  pow- 
der, speedily  passing  to  a  deep  foxy-red,  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and  forming 
pale  blue-coloured  salts  with  the  acids,  which 
absorb  oxygen  with  avidity,  whilst  the  metal 
passes  into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation. 

Chromic  Ozi&.  CrOj,  Sj/n.  Sebqvioxidb. 
Prepared  by  igniting  potassium  bichromate  at 
u  red  beat  and  well  washing  the  residue,  and 
ns  hydrate  by  cautiously  adding  equal  parts  of 
h\drochloric  acid  and  alcohol  or  sugar  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  chromate  of  potassain  water, 
in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  the  red  tint 
disappears,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  green 
coluur ;  pure  ammonia,  in  excess,  is  next  added, 
and  the  precipitate  which  subsides  is  collected 
and  washed  with  water. 

Prop.,  4c.  The  anhydrous  oxide  is  n  rich 
crystalline,  green  powder,  insoluble  in  both 
water  and  acids;  fused  with  borax  and  glass, 
it  imparts  a  beautiTul  green  colour. 

The  hydrate  is  soluble  in  the  Hcids  and  in 
alkaline  lyes;  with  the  first  it  forms  salts 
which  have  a  green  or  purple  colour.  These 
compounds  may  be  made  by  direct  solution  of 
the  hydrate  in  the  dilute  acids.  Chromic  sul- 
l)hate  combines  wi  th  the  sulphates  of  potassium 
und  ammonium,  giving  rise  to  salts  (obbomb 
At.uMs)  which  crystallise  in  maRnificent  octa- 
hedrons of  a  deep  claret  colour.  The  finest 
crystals  are  obtained  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. 

These  salts  of  chromium  are  the  most  im- 
portant,  the  chromous  salts  being  seldom  met 
with,  and  are  best  recognised  by  the  follow- 
ing reactions  i — Caustic  alkalies  precipitate  the 
hydrate,  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant. Ammonia  the  same,  but  the  precipi- 
tate is  nearly  insoluble.  The  carbonates  of 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  throw 
down  a  green  precipitate  of  carbonate  and  hy- 
drate, slightly  soluble  in  a  large  excess.  Sul- 
phuretttd  hydrogen  causes  no  change. — 
Sulphydrate  of  ammonium  precipitates  the 
hydrate  of  a  bluish-green  colour. 

Chromic  Anhydride.  CrOj.  .S^n.  Chbo- 
Mic  ACio,  Anhvubous  chbomio  acid.  Chro- 
mic TBioxiDE.  Prep.  By  conducting  gaseous 
fluoride  of  chromium  into  a  silver  or  platinum 
vessel,  the  sides  of  which  ore  just  moistened 
with  water,  and  the  aperture  covered  with  a 
piece  of  moist  paper,  the  anhydride  will  be  de- 
posited under  the  form  of  red,  acicular  crys- 
tals, which  will  nearly  fill  the  vessel.  When 
the  process  is  skilfully  conducted,  the  product 
is  of  exquisite  beauty  and  chemically  pure. 
The  fluoride  referred  to  above  is  obtained  trum 
fluor  spar,  3  parts ;  chromate  of  lead,  4  parts ; 
mining  (or  the  strongest)  sulphuric  acid,  5 
puns;  mixed  cautiously  in  a  silver  or  leaden 
retort.  A  red-coloured  gas  is  evolved,  which 
nets  rapidly  on  glass,  forming  fluosilicic  acid 
giis,  Hud  upon  water  forming  hydrofluoric  acid 
und  chromic  anhydride.  The  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  is  suflicient  to  effect  the  decompo- 


sition last  refeiTed  to;  the  former  substance 
escaping  as  gn»,  nnd  the  latter  being  deposited 
in  small  crystals. 

It  is  also  prepared  nearly  pure  by  adding  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 
to  once  and  a  hull'  its  bulk  of  pure  strong -sul- 
phuric acid.  As  the  liquor  cools,  the  anhy- 
drous chromic  acid  is  deposited  under  the  form 
of  brilliant  crimson-red  prisms;  the  mothcr- 
Uquor  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  crystals, 
placed  between  two  tiles  of  glass  or  porcelain, 
are  submitted  to  strong  pressure  for  some 
time,  under  a  bell-glass  or  jar,  when  the  anhy- 
dride will  be  found  sufiiciently  dry.  It  may 
he  deprived  of  a  little  adhering  moisture  by 
placing  it  over  sulphuric  acid  for  a  short  time 
in  vacuo. 

Commercially,  it  is  prepared  by  one  of  the 
two  following  processes : — 

To  a  saturated  sulution  of  chromate  of  po- 
tassium, 100  parts,  add  oil  of  vitriol  (sp.  gr. 
I'S-IS),  49  parts ;  and  let  the  whole  cool.  This 
is  the  common  process.  The  product  contains 
sulphate  of  potassium,  but  this  does  not 
much  interfere  with  its  value  as  a  bleaching 
agent. 

From  chromate  of  barium,  decomposed  by 
concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  anhydrous 
chromic  acid  is  separated  from  the  nitrate  of 
barium  by  decant»tion,  or,  which  is  still  better, 
by  nitration  through  glass  or  asbestos.  It  is 
then  evaporated  tu  dryness,  when  the  nitric 
acid  is  volatilised,  and  pure  chromic  anhydride 
left  behind.  The  volatilised  nitric  acid  may 
be  condensed,  nnd  again  used  for  the  snme 
purpose.  The  only  precautions  necessary  to 
ensure  the  purity  of  the  anhydrous  chromic 
acid  prepiired  by  this  plan  are — to  use  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  to  take  care 
tliiit  the  nitric  acid  is  sufficiently  concentrutud 
and  pure. 

Prop.,  Sec.  Forms  ruby-red  anhydrous 
prisms,  very  soluble  in  water,  with  formation 
of  true  chromic  acid,  and  extensively  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose  of  oxidising  and 
bleaching  substance*. 

CHROME  lEON-STOKE.  Syn.CHEOStBlEON- 
OEE.  FeO.CrgOj.  ""This,  which  is  th'b  principal 
ore  of  chromium,  corresponds  in  composition  tu 
brown  oxide  of  chromium  and  to  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron;  part  of  the  iron,  however,  is 
generally  displaced  by  the  isomorphous  metal 
magnesium,  and  part  of  the  chromium  by 
aluminium. 

Chrome  iron-stone  is  often  met  with  in 
the  form  of  octohedral  crystals.  Acids  fail 
to  dissolve  it,  and  it  cannot  be  fused  in  the 
furnace,  but  when  heated  it  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air.  This  oxidation  may  be  effected 
very  readily  if  the  chrome  ore  reduced  to  veiy 
fine  powder  be  mixed  with  a  carbonate  of  one 
of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths, 
a  chromate  of  the  base  being  formed. 

CHEYSENE.  C,aH,,,.  A  hydrocarbon 
found  by  Laurent  in  crude  anthracene.  It 
occurs  in  bright  yellow,  glistening  scales.    It 
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may  be  obtained  colourless  by  heating  the 
yellow  crystals  with  hydriodio  acid  and  amor- 
phous phosphorus  to  240°.  It  cannot  be  sub- 
limed without  decomposition.  Chrysene  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  In  carbon 
liisulphide  it  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily. 
Its  melting  point  is  from  248°  to  250°,  and  it 
boils  at  a  temperature  beyond  that  which  can 
be  resistered  by  the  mercurial  thermometer. 

CHRYSOPHANIC  ACID.    See  EHEnr. 

CHYLE.  Syn.  Ltmph.  This  is  the  name 
given  to  the  nutritious  millcy  fluid  generated 
during  digestion,  and  absorbed  from  the  intes- 
tines by  a  set  of  vessels  called  the  lacteals, 
which  carry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  whence  it 
is  immediately  conveyed  into  the  circulation, 

CHYME.  The  pulpy  mass  formed  by  the 
f.iod  in  its  iirst  great  change,  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

CIDER.  Syn.  Cydee;  Pomaceum,  L. 
Cider  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple,  and 
is  a  very  ancient  beverage.  Pliny  calls  cider 
and  perry  the  "  wine  of  apples  and  pears." 

The  attention  of  the  cider  farmer  should  be 
first  directed  to  the  culture  of  the  apple  tree. 
The  situation  most  appropriate  for  an  orchard 
is  one  on  rising  ground,  rather  dry  than  moist, 
and  unexposed  to  sea  air  or  high  winds.  The 
soil  should  be  strong,  but  not  too  heavy,  and 
should  be  rich  in  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
bases,  especially  the  phosphates.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  varieties  of  the  apple  for 
grafting  is  also  a  point  on  which  particular 
cure  should  be  taken.  It  is  found  that  the 
juices  of  different  kinds  of  apples  vary  in  the 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, as  well  lis  ill  other  particulars  that  influ- 
ence the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  cider  pre- 
pared from  them.  As  a  general  rule,  those 
varieties  should  be  chosen  that  yield  a  juice 
rich  in  sugar,  and  contain  no  undue  amount 
of  acid,  and  which,  after  the  period  of  active 
fermentation  is  past,  furnishes  a  liquor  which 
clarifies  itself  and  keeps  well.  This  quality 
of  the  juice  may  generally  be  determined  from 
its  specific  gravity.  The  h^^viest  and  clearest 
is  the  best,  other  points  being  equal.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  the  difEerent 
varieties  of  apple  varies  from  1;060  to  I'lOO. 

Cider  apples  are  clnssed  under  three  heads — 
bitter,  sweet,  and  sour.  The  first  are  the 
best;  their  juice  has  the  greatest  specific  gra- 
vity, is  the  richest  in  sugar,  ferments  the  most 
freely,  clarifies  spontaneously  the  quickest, 
and  keeps  the  best  after  fermentation.  They 
contain  a  minute  quantity  of  extractive  mat- 
ter which  is  not  present  in  other  apples.  The 
juice  of  sweet  apples  ferments  tuinultuously, 
clears  with  difiuulty,  and  the  resulting  cider 
does  not  keep  so  well  as  that  produced  from 
the  first  variety.  The  juice  of  sour  apples 
contains  less'  sugar  and  more  acid  than  the 
other  two,  and  consequently  not  only  pro- 
duces the  weakest,  but  the  worst  cider;  it, 
however,  "fines"  well,  although  it  "stores" 


badly.  Sour  and  "  rough-tasted  "  apples  are 
usually  preferred  by  fanners  for  making  cider. 
This  preference,  which  is  very  decided  in  the 
West  of  England,  may  be  readily  accounted 
for.  The  sour  and  rough-tasted  apples  con- 
tain less  sugar  and  more  malic  acid  than 
some  of  the  other  varieties,  and  the  presence 
of  this  acid  impedes  the  conversion  of  the 
alcohol  of  the,  cider  into  vinegar ;  a  change 
which  their  rude  mode  of  operating  renders 
otherwise  inevitable.  But  cider  made  with 
such  apples  never  equals  in  quality  that  pre- 
pared at  a  low  temperature,  from  fruit  abound- 
ing in  sugar,  provided  equal  skill  is  exercised 
in  the  manufacture  as  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting malt-worts  into  beer. 

The  process  of  making  cider  varies  in  difEer- 
ent places,  but  in  every  case  essentially  consists 
of  the  collection  of  the  fruit,  the  expression  and 
fermentation  of  the  jnice,  and  the  storing  and 
management  of  the  fermented  liquor. 

The  collection  of  the  fruit  should  not  be 
commenced  before  it  has  become  sufBciently 
mature,  and  should  be  performed  with  greater 
care  than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
apples,  after  being  gathered,  are  usually  left 
for  14  or  15  days  in  a  barn  or  loft  to  mellow, 
during  which  time  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  mucilage  is  decomposed,  and  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  developed.  If  this  "  ripening  " 
is  allowed  to  go  too  far,  loss  arises  notwith- 
standing the  vulgar  prejudice  in  its  favour. 
The  spoiled  apples  are  then  separated  from  the 
sound  ones,  as  they  not  only  impart  a  bad 
fiavour  to  the  cider,  but  impede  its  sponta- 
neous clarification. 

The  expression  of  the  juice  is  the  next  step 
in  the  process  of  cider-making.  The  apples 
are  crushed  or  ground  in  mills  consisting  of 
two  fluted  cylinders  of  hard  wood  or  cast-iron, 
working  against  each  other.  The  common 
practice  is  next  to  sprinkle  the  pulp  with  ^th 
to  ith  of  its  weight  of  spring  or  river  water, 
and  then  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  tubs  or 
wooden  cisterns  for  12  or  14  hours,  during 
which  time  incipient  fermentation  commences, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  the  cells  of  the  mem- 
brane takes  place,  by  which  the  subsequent 
separation  of  the  jnice  is  •  facilitated.  This 
plan,  though  general  among  cider  manufac- 
turers, is  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  future 
liquor;  as  not  only  is  a  portion  of  the  newly 
formed  alcohol  lost,'  but  the  skins  and  pips 
often  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable  flavour.  By 
employing  more  efficient  crushing  machinery 
this  system  of  vatting  is  rendered  quite  unne- 
cessary. A  machine  furnished  with  a  revolv- 
ing circular  rasp,  similar  to  that  used  in  mak- 
ing potato  starch,  is  admirably  adapted  to  this 
purpose. 

The  pulp  of  the  crushed  or  ground  apples  is 
now  placed  on  a  kind  of  wicker  frame,  or  in 
hair-cloth  or  coarse  canvas  bags,  and  after 
being  allowed  to  drain  into  suitable  tubs  or 
receivers,  is  subjected  to  powerful  pressure, 
gradually  applied,  in  the  cider  press.    The 
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iiqaoT  which  nina  off  firat  is  the  best,  and  is 
usnalljf  kept  sepai-atelyj  whilst  that  wliich 
follows,  especially  the  portioB  obtuined  by 
much  pressare,  tastes  of  the  pips  and 
skins. 

The  expressed  juice  or  "mast,"  obtained  as 
above,  is  next  put  into  clean  casks  with  large 
bang-boles,  and  frt^ly  exposed  to  the  air  and 
the  shade,  where  they  are  placed  on  "  stilUons," 
with  flat  tubs  under  them  to  catch  the  waste. 
'ITiey  are  now  constantly  attended  to  and 
kept  quite  full,  in  order  that  the  yeast,  as  it 
forms,  may  froth  over  and  be  carried  off  from 
the  sarface  of  the  liquor.  After  2  or  3  days 
for  woiik  cider,  and  8  or  10  days  for  stroni; 
cider,  or  aa  soon  as  the  sediment  baa  subsided, 
tli>-  liquor  is  "racked  off"  into  clean  casks, 
which  have  been  (according  to  the  common 
practice)  previously  sulphured  with  a  cooper's 
match.  The  casks  containing  the  "racked 
cider  "  are  then  stored  in  a  cellar,  shaded  barn, 
or  other  cool  place,  where  a  low  and  regular 
temperature  can  be  ensured,  and  are  left  to 
mature  or  ripen.  By  the  fallowing  spring  the 
cider  is  oouimonly  fit  for  use,  and  may  be 
"  re-racked  "  for  sale. 

The  marc,  or  pr.e8sed  pulp,  is  generally  again 
sprinkled  with  |  or  J  its  weight  of  water,  and 
re-proBsed.  The  resulting  liquor,  when  fer- 
mented, forms  a  weak  kind  of  cider  (cider 
moil,  water  moil),  which  is  reserved  for  do- 
mestic use  in  the  same  way  as  table-beer. 
The  refuse-pulp  (apple-marc,  pomace,  pom- 
mage, apple  cheese)  is  used  as  food  for  pigs  and 
store  cattle,  and  is  very  acceptable  to  them. 

The  storing  and  management  of  cider  are 
mutters  of  vast  importance  to  the  cider  farmer, 
the  factor,  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  the  bot- 
tler. The  principles  by  which  these  should  be 
directed  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
are  explained  under  the  heads  Bbewikq,  Feb- 
MKNTATioN,  nnd  Malt  Liquors;  and  which, 
indeed,  refer,  with  slight  modifications,  to  all 
fermented  liquors. 

Preparatory  to  bottling  cider  it  should  be 
examined,  to  see  whether  it  is  clear  and 
sparkling.  If  not  so,  it  should  be  clarified  in 
a  similar  way  to  beer,  and  left  for  a  fortnight. 
The  night  before  it  is  intended  to  put  it  into 
bottles  the  bung  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
cask,  and  left  so  until  the  next  day,  and  the 
filled  bottles  should  not  be  corked  down  until 
the  day  after ;  as,  if  this  is  done  at  once,  many 
of  the  bottles  will  burst  by  keeping.  The 
best  corks  should  alone  be  used.  Champagne 
bottles  are  the  variety  generally  chosen  for 
cider.  It  is  usual  to  wire  down  the  corks,  and 
to  cover  them  with  tinfoil,  after  the  manner  of 
ch.impagne.  A  few  bottles  at  a  time  may  be 
kept  in  a  warm  place  to  ripen.  When  the 
cider  is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  or  for  con- 
sumption during  the  cooler  portion  of  the 
year,  a  small  piece  of  lump  sugar  may  be  put 
into  each  bottle  before  corking  it ;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing  in  effect,  the  bottles  may  be 
corked  within  2  or  3  hours  after  being  filled. 
TOIu  I. 


In  summer,  and  for  long  keeping,  this  practice 
is,  however,  inadmissible.  The  bottled  stock 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar,  when  the 
qoality  will  be  greatly  improved  by  age. 
Cider  for  bottling  should  be  of  good  quality, 
sound  and  piquant,  and  at  least  a  twelve- 
month old.  When  out  of  condition  it  is  uufit 
for  bottling. 

Qual.,  S(o.  Cider,  when  of  good,  quality, 
and  in  good  condition,  is  doubtless  a  very 
wholesome  liquor.  Cider  consumers,  living  in 
the  cider  districts,  appear  to  enjoy  almost  an 
immunity  from  cholera,  and  often  from  other 
diseases  which  are  common  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
is  right  to  mention,  that  the  dry  colic  or  belly- 
ache (colioa  piotonum)  is  far  from  uncommon 
in  these  districts,  but  is  wholly  confined  to 
those  who  drink  early,  bard,  or  inferior  cider, 
made  from  harsh,  unripe  fruit.  We  believe 
that,  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
acid 'of  the  common  cider  having  acted  on  the 
lead,  pewter,  or  copper  of  the  articles  or 
utensils  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact, 
and  of  which  it  has  dissolved  a  very  minute 
portion.  The  best  cider  contains  f  rum  8%  to 
10^  of  absolute  alcohol ;  ordinary  cider  from 
48to6J. 

Concluding  Semarka.  Much  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  cider  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  fermentation  is  conducted;  a 
point  utterly  overlooked  by  the  manufacturers 
of  this  liquor.  Instead  of  the  apple-juice,  as 
soon  as  it  is  expressed  from  the  fruit,  being 
placed  in  a  cool  situation,  where  the  tempe- 
rature should  not  exceed  50°  or  52°  Fahr.,  it 
is  frequently  left  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of 
autumn.  In  this  way  mnch  of  the  alcohol 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  is 
converted  into  vinegar  by  the  absorption  of 
atmospheric  oxygen,  and  thus  the  liquor  ac- 
quires that  peculiar  and  unwholesome  acidity 
known  in  the  cider  districts  ^y  the  name  of 
"roughness."  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fermentation  is  conducted  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol,  and  this  remains  iu  the 
liquor,  instead  of  undergoing  the  process  of 
acetification.  The  acetous  fermentation,  by 
which  alcohol  is  converted  into  vinegar,  pro- 
ceeds most  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  about 
90°  Fahr.,  and  at  lower  temperatures  the 
action  becomes  gradually  slower,  until  at  46° 
to  50°  Fahr.  no  such  change  takes  place. 
(Liebig.)  It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  the 
saccharine  juice  of  apples,  or  any  other  fruit, 
is  made  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation  iu 
a  cool  situation,  leas  of  the  spirit  resulting 
from  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  will  be 
converted  into  acetic  acid,  and,  consequently, 
more  will  be  retained  in  an  unaltered  state  in 
the  liquor,  to  improve  its  quality,  and  by  its 
conservative  and  chemical  action  to  preserve 
it  from  future  change.  This  is  the  principal 
cause,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  of  the 
diflerence  in  the  quality  of  the  cider  made  by 
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persons  living  in  the  same  district.  The  one 
lias  probably  a  cooler  barn  and  cellar  than  the 
other  to  store  his  liquor  in,  and  is  more  careful 
to  keep  the  pulp  and  juice  cool  during  the 
early  part  of  the  process.  In  Devonshire  the 
pressing  and  fermentation  are  conducted  in 
situations  where  the  temperature  varies  little 
from  that  of  the  external  air,  and  fluctuates 
with  all  its  changes ;  the  result  is  that  Devon- 
shire cider,  of  the  best  class,  will  rarely  keep 
more  than  4  or  5  years,  and  seldom  improves 
after  the  second  or  third  year ;  whilst  the  cider 
of  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  where 
these  operations  are  more  carefully  attended 
to,  will  keep  for  20  or  30  years. 

When  the  pressing  the  apples  for  the  juice 
is  deferred  nntil  late  in  the  season,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  fermentation  is  slug- 
gisli.  Though  the  juice  has  been  set  on  the 
old  system,  in  November  or  December,  the 
working  hardly  commences  until  March.  At 
this  time  the  cider  is  sweet;  it  now  rapidly 
becomes  pungent  and  vinous,  and  is  soon  ready 
to  he  racked  for  use.  If  the  fermentation 
still  continues,  it  is  again  racked  into  a  clean 
cask  that  has  been  sulphured ;  or  two  or  three 
cans  of  the  cider  are  put  into  a  cask,  and  a 
brimstone-match  burned  in  it.  The  cask  is 
then  agitated,  after  which  it  is  nearly  filled 
with  the  cider.  By  this  process  the  fermenta- 
tion is  checked,  and  the  cider  in  a  short  time 
becomes  fine.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  sulphuring  be  not  overdone,  as  it  is  apt  to 
impart  a  slightly  unpleasant  flavour  to  the 
liquor.  If,  on  the  first  operation,  the  fermenta- 
tion is  not  checked,  the  process  of '  racking ' 
is  repeated,  until  the  liquor  becomes  clear,  and 
is  continued  from  time  to  time,  till  the  cider 
is  in  a  quiet  state  and  fit  for  drinking. 

A  common  practice  in  Devonshire  is  to  add 
a  stuff  called  '  stum,'  sold  by  the  wine-coopers, 
or  an  article  called  '  antif erment,'  sold  by  the 
druggists,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  fer- 
mentation, but  a  much  better  plan  is  that  de- 
scribed above. 

To  improve  the  flavour  of  weak  cider,  or  to 
render  ordinary  cider  more  vinous,  various 
plans  are  followed  by  the  cellarmen  and 
bottlers.  An  excellent  one  is  to  add  to  each 
hogshead  li  gall,  of  good  brandy  or  rum,  with 
2  oz.  of  powdered  catechu  (dissolved  in  water), 
10  lbs.  of  good  moist  sugar  or  honey,  4  oz.  each 
of  bitter  almonds  and  cloves,  and  4  oz.  of 
mustard  seed  (all  in  powder).  These  must  be 
well  'rummaged'  into  the  liquor,  and  the 
whole  occasionally  stirred  up  for  u  fortnight, 
after  which  it  must  be  allowed  to  repose  for  3 
or  4  months,  when  it  will  usually  be  found 
perfectly  'bright,'  and  no  had  substitute  for 
foreign  wine.  Should  this  not  be  the  case, 
the  liquor  must  be  '  fined '  with  a  pint  of  isin- 
glass finings,  or  a  dozen  eggs,  and  allowed  to 
rest  for  a  fortnight.  If  the  cider  is  preferred 
pale,  the  catechu  must  be  omitted,  and  instead 
1,1  isinglass,  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk  is  to  be 
used  as  '  finings.'    When  desired  of  a  pinkish 


tint,  1  oz.  of  cochineal  (in  powder)  may  be 
added  instead  of  the  catechu. 

About  13  cwt.  of  November  apples  com- 
monly  yield  one  hogshead  of  cider.  In  Devon- 
shire about  6  sacks  or  24  bushels  are  the 
common  quantity  for  the  hogshead  of  63 
galls. 

The  best  cider  made  at  the  present  day  is 
that  of  Normandy,  Herefordshire,  and  New 
Jersey  (U.S.),  and  next  that  of  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire.  See  ANTirEEMENT,  Fee- 
mentation,  &c. 

Cider,  Champagne.  This  name  is  given  in 
the  United  States  of  America  to  a  fine,  pale 
variety  of  cider,  much  used  for  bottling,  which 
has  a  great  resemblance  to  inferior  champagne. 
The  best  variety  comes  from  New  Jersey. 
The  name  is  also  applied  in  this  country  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  following  is  a,  good 
form  for  a  '  made'  cider  of  this  class : — 

Prep.  Good  pale  vinous  cider,  1  hhd. ; 
proof  spirit  (pale),  3  galls.;  honey  or  sugar, 
14  lbs.;  mix  well,  and  let  them  remain  to- 
gether in  >■  temperate  situation  for  1  month ; 
then  add  orange-flower  water,  3  pints ;  and  in 
a  few  days  fine  it  down  with  skimmed  milk, 
i  gall.  A  similar  article,  bottled  in  champagne 
bottles,  silvered,  and  labelled,  is  often  sold  to 
the  ignorant  for  champagne. 

Cider,  Made.  An  article  under  this  name 
is  made  in  Devonshire,  chiefly  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  market,  it  having  been  found 
that  the  ordinary  cider  will  not  stand  a  voyage 
to  the  metropolis  without  some  preparation. 
The  finest  quality  of  'made'  cider  is  simply 
ordinary  cider  racked  into  clean  and  well-sul- 
phured casks;  but  the  mass  of  that  which  is 
sent  to  London  is  mixed  with  water,  treacle, 
and  alum.  The  cider  sold  in  London  under 
the  name  of  Devonshire  cider  would  be  re- 
jected even  by  the  farmers'  servants  in  that 
county. 

Cider,  Eaisin.  This  is  made  in  a  similar 
way  to  raisin  wine,  but  without  employing 
sugar,  and  with  only  2  lbs.  of  raisins  to  the 
gall.,  or  even  more,  of  water.  It  is  usually  fit 
for  bottling  in  10  days,  and  in  a  week  longer 
is  ready  for  use. 

CIDER  SPIRIT.  See  Brandt. 
CIGAB.  Si/n.  Seqab;  CiaABBE,  Fr. ; 
CiaAEEO,  Span.  A  small  roll  of  tobacco-leaf 
used  for  smoking.  The  leaf  is  stalked  or 
stripped  of  its  midrib,  and  damped  before  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  cigar-roller.  The 
envelope  or  skin  is  cut  from  a  smooth,  un- 
broken leaf,  and  is  quickly  rolled  round  sufi- 
cient  tobacco  to  form  the  inside.  To  secure 
the  loose  end  of  the  envelope  a  small  quantity 
of  paste,  coloured  brown  with  chicory,  is 
generally  used.  Only  those  who  have  had 
great  practice  can  make  cigars  of  a  good  shape. 
A  full  account  of  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
Although  cigars  of  British  make  cannot  com- 
pete in  point  of  flavour  with  those  manu- 
factured in  tobacco-growing  countries,  they 
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liave  obtained  a  high  degree  of  favour  from  | 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  are  made, 
and  from  their  comparative  cheapness.  For 
information  respecting  the  adulteration  of 
cij;ars,  and  the  influence  of  their  use  upon 
health,  see  TOBACCO. 

CIGABS.  (In  pharmacy.)  Syn.  Meb'i- 
OATKD  CI0AB8,  M.  ciaABETTEs'.  The  admi- 
nistration of  medicinal  agents  in  the  form  of 
cigars  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  as  yet  in 
only  very  limited  use.  The  medicinal  sub- 
stance, if  of  a  suitable  description,  as  the 
leaves  of  plants,  is  made  up  into  small  rolls, 
like  cheroots,  and  then  smolied  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  some  cases,  common  cigars,  or 
paper  cigars  (cigarettes),  are  medicated  by 
moistening  them  in  a  preparation  of  the  article 
to  be  adminietored.  When  the  narcotic  pro- 
perty of  the  tobacco  would  prove  injurious,  it 
\»  firat  exhausted  by  soalting  and  washing  it  in 
water. 

Cigars,  Aromatic.    Sgn.   Abouatic  oioab- 

ETTES  ;  CiOAEETT«  ABOITAT'iC^,  L.  J  ClOAB- 
ETTK8  AB0MATIQUB8,  Fr.  Aromatic  spices, 
lavender  flowers,  &o.,  made  into  cigarettes. 
Smoked  for  their  odour;  and  in  tooth-ache, 
face-ache,  &c.    See  C1GAE8,  Scented. 

Cigars,  Arsenical.  Syn.  CiaABu'^s:  ab- 
SENICALE9,  Ij.  Prep.  Dissolve  arseniate  of 
soda,  1  p:irt,  in  water,  30  parts;  dip  white, 
unsized  paper  into  the  solution,  and  form  it 
into  fmiiU  rolls,  3  or  <1  inches  long.  Used  in 
pulmonary  consumption;  4 or  6  wliiSsas  many 
times  a  day. 

Cigars,  Balsamic.     Syn.  Balsamic  cigab- 

KTTES;      CiOABEJE     BAL8AMI0J!,     CIGAEETT.B 

B„  L.  Thick,  unsized  paper  is  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre  and  dried ;  after  which  it 
if  brushed  over  first  with  tincture  of  cascarilla, 
and  when  agiiin  nearly  dry,  with  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin;  in  about  half  an  hour  it 
in  cut  into  pieces  (IJ  x  4  inches),  and  rolled 
into  cigarettes.  Used  in  hoarseness,  loss  of 
voice,  asthma,  &,c. 
Cigars,  Belladonna.    Syn.  Belladonna  ci- 

OABETTB8  J  ClQABETTB  BELLADONN.I;,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Belladonna  leaves  made  into  cigar- 
ettes of  1  dr.  each. 

2.  (Compound— C.  B.  compos'itttsi.)  From 
belladonna  leaves,  4  parts;  moistened  with 
tincture  of  opium  (Ph.  L.),  1  part;  dried  and 
made  into  1  dr.  cigarettes,  as  before. 

Used  as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  in 
troublesome  coughs,  hooping-cough,  tooth- 
ache, sore  throat,  tic  douloureux,  &c. 

Cigars,  Camphor  (Raspail,  Paris).  A  re- 
medy for  various  chest  diseases,  such  as  catarrh, 
hoarseness,  loss  of  voice,  coughs,  spasms, 
hooping-cough,  phthisis ;  also,  if  the  saliva  be 
■wallowed,  for  heartburn,  pains  in  the  stomach, 
and  gastritis.  They  consist  either  of  a  straw 
or  quill  filled  with  broken  camphor,  or  of  a 
bone  or  horn  mouthpiece,  furnished  at  the 
^uter  end  with  a  little  capsule  for  the  camphor. 
(Wittatein.) 

Cigars,  Cam'phor.    Sya.  Caufhob  ciqab- 


ETTES  ;  CiOABSTt'.B  OAUFHO'siE,  L. ;  ClGAB- 
BTTES  DB  OAUPHBE,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Bibulous 
paper,  moistened  with  2  or  3  drops  of  essence 
of  camphor,  and  rolled  into  cigarette*.  For 
use  they  are  loosely  placed  in  a  tubular  cigar- 
holder. 

2.  (BaspaiL)  Thesf  are  made  by  loosely 
filling  a  quill  or  large  straw  with  small  frag- 
ments of  camphor,  closing  the  open  end  with 
a  little  cotton  wool  or  bibulous  paper,  and 
piercing  the  closed  end  with  a  pin,  to  allow 
the  passage  of  air. 

Oba.  Both  the  above  are  nsed  unlighted 
by  drawing  the  air  through  them  into  the 
mouth,  which  then  becomes  very  slightly 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  camphor.  In  cold 
weather  the  vaporisation  is  promoted  by 
holding  the  cigarette  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
warm  band.  The  homcEopathista  regard  them 
as  prophylactic  of  cholera,  and  the  commoii 
people  hold  them  to  possess  the  same  virtue 
in  reference  to  contagious  diseases  generally, 
but  especially  typhus  and  scarlet  fever.  They 
should  not  be  employed  of  tener  than  3  or  4 
times  a  day. 

Cigars,  Henliane.  Syn.  Ciqabb'^s  nTOS- 
Cy'ami,  L.  From  henbane  leaves,  as  directcl 
under  Belladonna  Cioars. 

Cigars,  Indian  Hemp.  The  plant  is  madu 
into  cigarettes,  which  are  used  in  asthma. 
They  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Cigars,  llllercn"rial.  Syn.  Ciqaeb'ji  mee- 
cubia'lbs,  L.  Prep.  (Paul  Bernard.)  Ordi- 
nary cigars  are  deprived  of  their  narcotic 
properties  by  soaking  them  in  water,  and  are 
then  wetted  with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  to  which  a  little  opium  is  generally 
added.  The  proportion  may  be,  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  1  gr. ;  rectified  spirit,  20  drops ; 
dissolve ;  add  laudanum,  15  drops ;  with  this 
solution  6  cigars  are  to  be  equally  moistened 
to  within  about  1^  inch  of  the  mouth  end, 
and  then  set  aside  to  dry. 

Used  by  persons  afflicted  with  syphilitic 
affections  of  the  throat  and  palate,  as  u  con- 
venient method  of  mercurial  fumigation.  Fur 
those  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  mild 
cigars,  undeprived  of  their  nicotine,  may  bo 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

Cigars,  Scent'ed.  Syn.  PEBFr"uEB  cioabs  ; 
Cioabb'^e  abomat'icjE,  Li.  Prep.  1.  By 
moistening  ordinary  cigars  with  a  strong  tinc- 
ture of  cascarilla,  to  which  a  little  gum  benzoin 
and  storax  may  be  added.  Some  persons  add 
a  small  quantity  of  camphor,  or  of  oil  of  cloves 
or  cassia. 

2.  By  soaking  the  tobacco,  of  which  the 
cigars  are  to  be  made,  or  the  cigars  themselves, 
for  a  short  time  in  a  very  strong  infusion  of 
cascarilla,  and  then  allowing  them  to  dry  by  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

3.  By  simply  inserting  very  smaU  shreds  of 
cascarilla  bark  between  the  leaves  of  the  cigar 
or  in  small  slits  made  for  the  purpose, 

Oba.  The  above  yield  a  very  agreeable 
odour  when  smoked;  but  are  said  to  intoxi- 
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cate  quicker  than  unprepared  cigars  of  equal 
strength  and  quality.  They  lose  much  of 
their  fragrance  by  age. 

Cigars,  Straino"ninin.  Syn.  Datu'ba  cigabb; 
CiaAEBiE  steamo"nii,  L.  From  the  leaves  of 
Datura  stramonium,  or  preferably  those  of  the 
eastern  species,  Datura  tatula.  See  Asthma, 
Datuba.  ' 

CINCHOITA  BAKES.    Si/n.  CiTSonoTSiM  COB- 

TEX;  PeBTTTIAN  BAEK ;  JESUIT'S  BABK.  The 
native  names  are  guinquino  and  quina,  quina. 
Of  the  nearly  forty  different  known  species  of 
cinchona  trees,  the  barks  of  about  a  third  are 
employed,  some  either  directly  in  medicine, 
but  by  far  the  larger  number  as  sources  of 
quinine  and  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids.  The 
original  habitat  of  the  genus  Cinchona  is  the 
Andes,  where  it  is  found  at  a  height  of  be- 
tween 3000  and  12,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
growing  mostly  in  patches,  distributed 
amongst  the  palms,  plantains,  and  other 
tropical  trees  that  form  the  vast  forests,  for 
the  most  part  clothing  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and  extending  from  10°  north 
to  about  19°  south  latitude.  In  this  district 
there  is  always  an  abundance  of  moisture  and 
a  mean  temperature  of  about  62°.  In  1853 
the  Butch  government  introduced  the  cin- 
chona into  Java,  and  in  1861  the  East  Indian 
government,  following  their  example,  intro- 
duced it  into  British  India,  where  it  is  now 
acclimatised,  large  plantations  of  it  growing 
on  the  Neilgherries  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  cinchona  is  now  also  success- 
fully cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  Jamaica. 

The  method  followed  in  the  collection  of 
the  bark  by  the  Peruvians  is  a  very  wasteful 
and  destructive  one,  and  consists  either  in 
stripping  the  bark  from  the  trees  when  they 
have  attained  a  sufficient  age,  or  in  felling 
the  tree  a  little  above  the  roots.  If  the  latter 
method  be  adopted,  the  roots  give  out  a 
growth  of  suckers,  which  yield  a  good  bark. 
The  bark  is  never  removed  during  the  rainy 
season. 

Previous  to  being  stripped  off,  the  bark  is 
sometimes  cleaned  with  a  brush,  and  then 
peeled  off  in  pieces  varying  from  15  to  18 
inches  long,  and  from  4  or  5  in  width.  The 
thinnest  pieces,  which  are  derived  from  the 
branches  or  the  trunks  of  small  trees,  are 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  thus  acquire  the  well- 
known  quill-like  form.  The  larger  trunks 
yield  the  flat  specimens,  which  are  submitted 
to  a  kind  of  pressure  as  they  are  being  dried. 
The  inferior  specimens  being  rejected,  the 
dried  barks  (mostly  of  the  same  kind)  are 
sewed  in  canvas,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  depot,  from  whence,  previous  to  being 
shipped,  they  are  enclosed  in  another  envelope 
of  fresh  hide,  the  package  being  then  known 
under  the  name  of  a  seron. 

Structure  of  Cinchona  SarJcs.  A  few 
general  observations  on  the  structure  of  the 
bark  of  cinchoua  will  be  appropriate  here. 
The  epidermis  is  only  found  on  the  youngest 


bark,  before  it  has  attained  sufficient  age  for 
medicinal  use ;  it  is  then  replaced  by  the  corky 
layer.  In  most  species  this  cracks,  and  is 
easily  separable,  but  in  some  it  is  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  internal  layers.  These  are  com- 
posed of  the  middle  layer  of  the  bark  or 
mesophlaeum,  formed  of  parenchyma,  and  the 
innermost  layer  endophlaeum,  or  liber.  The 
middle  layer  disappears  in  some  barks,  which 
are  thus  wholly  composed  of  liber.  This  is  a 
means  of  distinguishing  them.  The  liber  is 
traversed  by  medullary  rays,  which  project 
into  the  mesophleeum.  It  is,  therefore,  com- 
posed of  woody  fibres  (prosenchyma)  and  soft 
parenchyma. 

The  arrangement  of  the  woody  fibres,  their 
colour,  size,  and  shape,  give  a  special  character 
to  the  cinchona  barks. 

As  compared  with  other  barks,  the  fibres  of 
the  liber  are  shorter  and  more  loosely  ar- 
ranged, being  for  the  most  part  separate  or 
united  into  very  short  bundles.  The  fibres, 
therefore,  are  easily  isolated ;  they  are  spindle- 
shaped,  sub-quadrangular,  rarely  exceeding 
1-lOth  of  an  inch  in  length,  usually  straight, 
and  are  very  brittle,  the  cavity  of  the  cell 
of  which  each  is  composed  being  reduced  by 
secondary  deposits  to  a  fine  canaliculus.  This 
short  and  loose  fibrous  structure  is  not  found 
in  other  barks.  | 

In  some  cinchona  bark  a  system  of  lacti- 
ferous vessels  is  found  between  the  liber  and 
mesophlaeum.' 

The  parenchyma  of  the  barks  abounds  in 
starch  and  oxalate  of  lime,  or  else  contains  a 
soft  brown  deposit. 

The  '  British  Pharmacopoeia '  divide? ,  the 
cinchona  barks  into  the  three  classes  of — 

1.  Yeliow  Cinchona  Babk.  Syn.  Cin- 
chona ■E-LKWM  COETBX.  The  Cinchona  Ca- 
lisaya  ot  Weddell. 

2.  Paxe  Cinchona  Babk.  Syn.  Cinchonj! 
PALLIDA  COBTEX.  The  bark  of  Cinchona 
officinalis ;  var.  Condaminea  of  Hooker.  This 
bark  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Crown- 
harjc,  from  its  having  formerly  been  used  by 
the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

3.  Red  Cinchona  Babe.  Syn.  CiNCHONiE 
BUBB«  COETBX.  The  Cinchona  sticcirubra  of 
Pavon. 

The  therapeutic  properties  of  the  cinchona 
barks  are  due  to  the  following  alkaloids : — 
Quinia,  or  quinine,  having  the  composition 

CoflHg^NqOfJ. 

Quiuidia,  or  quinidine,  having  the  composi- 
tion CjjH.^'N^Oj. 

Cinchoniu,  or  cinchonine,  having  the  com- 
position C2(|H.;4N,0. 

Cinchonidia,  or  cinchonidine,  having  the 
composition  CjoH^^N^O. 

Quihamina,  or  quinamine,  having  the  com- 
position C2(iH24N205. 

Besides  the  above,  an  alkaloid,  which  has 
been  named  Paracina,  has  been  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  Cinchona  succirubra;  whilst 
'  Roylc. 
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CmCHONIDINE— CmCHONINE 


in  those  barks  which  contain  only  small  por- 
tions of  the  more  active  cohstituents  above 
named  there  have  been  found  two  alkaloids, 
named  respectively  Aricia  and  Caaeonia,  which 
have  lately  been  accurately  investigated  by 
Hesse,  who  has  determined  their  chemical 
constitution  (Liebig's  '  Annalen  und  Berichte 
der  Chemische  Gesselschaft  in  Berlin'). 

The  cinchona  barks  vary  greatly  in  the 
amount  of  alkaloids  they  contain  and  in  their 
proportion  to  each  other,  tiiese  being  depen- 
dent npon  the  species  or  varieties,  and  many 
other  circumstanres.  Of  the  alkaloids,  qulnia 
and  cinchonia  were  till  lately  the  most  abun- 
dant, but  since  the  introduction  of  cinchona 
cultivation  into  India,  cinchouidia  has  been 
found  in  very  large  quantity.  Eoyle  says : — 
"  Good  Calisaya  bark  usually  contains  from  5 
to  6  per  cent,  of  quinia,"  but  actually  South 
American  calisaya  containing  such  an  amount 
of  quinia  is  rare  in  the  market.  Some  barks, 
however,  derived  from  cinchonas  cultivated  in 
India,  such  as  C,  Calisaya^  var.  liedgeriana^ 
and  some  varieties  of  C  officinalis,  yield  even 
a  still  higher  per-centage  of  quinine. 

The  South  American  crown,  or  loxa  bark,  is 
very  variable,  and  contains  chiefly  cinchonia. 

Ked  hark  also  varies  considerably,  yielding 
from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  of  which 
quinia  forms  only  a  small  fraction,  whilst 
generally '  cinchonidia  is  predominant.  The 
development  of  the  alkaloids  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  cultivation,  but  particularly  by 
the  "renewing  process,"  which,  applied  to  the 
C.  succiruhra,  trebles  the  amount  of  quinine 
in  the  bark. 

In  addition  to  the  alkaloids  already  men- 
tioned, the  cinchona  barks  contain  the  follow- 
ing acid  principles: — Kiwio  iciD,  Cinoho- 
TANNIO  ACID,  and  Qttinotio  or  Chinovic 
ACID.  The  quinovic  acid  is  accompanied  by 
an  amorphous  bitter  substance,  named  Chin- 
OTIK  or  QuiNOTiA,  which  is  present  in  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  acid,  of  which 
generally  there  are  only  traces.  A  description 
of  these  bodies  will  be  found  by  referring 
to  them  under  their  respective  names.  ClN- 
CHONA-EED  is  another  amorphous  substance 
which  is  the  body  to  which  the  red  hue  of  the 
cinchona  barks  is  due.  It  is  produced  when 
cincho-tnnnic  acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  sugar  being  formed  at  the  same 
time. 

When  fused  with  potash,  proto-catechinic 
acid  is  formed.  Cinchona  red  dissolves 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  freely  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, but  neither  in  water  nor  ether.  Thick 
red  bark  contains  it  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  10  per  cent. 

Cinchona  red  is  the  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  cincho-tannic  acid,  and  is  contained 
largely  in  South  American  red  bark,  because 
this  is  the  product  of  old  trees ;  but  sparingly 
in  Indian  red  bark,  because  this  is  always'  col- 
Ipf  ted  from  trees  not  more  than  fourteen  years 
old. 


Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Cinchona 
SarJcs.  The  therapeutic  effects  of  the  cin- 
chona barks  are  doubtless  due  to  the  alkaloids 
they  contain  j  but  spite  of  their  variability  of 
composition  in  this  respect,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  very  great,  they  are  very  exten- 
sively employed  in  medical  practice  in  the 
forms  of  powder,  decoction,  tincture,  and 
extract. 

Dr  de  Vrij,  the  eminent  quinologist,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  therapeutic  effects  of  bark 
are  chiefly  due  in  part  to  the  alkaloids,  and  in 
part  to  the  cincho-tannic  acid  they  contain ; 
and  as  red  Indian  bark  is  rich  in  both  these 
constituents,  he  considers  it  the  best  suited 
for  medical  practice.     See  QtriNEirM. 

Garrod  says :  — "  Given  in  small  doses,  bark 
causes  an  increase  of  appetite,  especially  in 
weak  patients,  and  at  the  same  time  improves 
the  condition  of  the  muscular  system;  hence 
the  improvement  of  the  blood  and  general 
health.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  designated 
a  tonic. 

Its  power  in  bracing  up  the  system  is  also 
seen  in  the  check- given  to  the  colliquative 
sweating  occurring  in  extreme  debility.  The 
pnlse  is  not  quickened  by  the  use  even  of 
large  doses  of  quinine,  although  it  is  fre- 
quently made  stronger,  nor  does  bark  itself,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  increase  the  heart's 
action. 

Bark  also  produces  a  peculiar  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
extraordinary  power  it  possesses  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  certain  diseases  characterised 
by  a  periodical  recurrence  of  their  symptoms, 
as  ague,  the  different  forms  of  neuralgia,  and 
certain  inflammatory  affections ;  how  this 
effect  is  produced  is  at  present  unknown. 
Bark  acts  likewise  as  an  astringent,  and  this 
property,  combined  with  the  tonic  and  anti- 
periodic  powers,  is  often  of  much  therapeutic 
value." 

For  the  method  of  estimating  the  alkaloids 
in  cinchona  bark,  see  Quinometbt,  Quinine, 
QniNIDINE,  QniNOIDINE,  QUINIOONE,  Qttina- 
MINE,  CiNCHONlNE ;  also  the  different  phar- 
maceutical preparations  of  Cinchona  babe. 

CINCHOHIDIKE.  Syn.  Cinchonidia.  Ca, 
1124^2^.  This  cinchona  alkaloid  is  isomeric 
with  cinchonine.  It  occurs  in  large,  shining 
striated,  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  anhydrous. 
It  dissolves  in  '76  parts  of  ether  and  20  of 
spirit  of  wine.  The  solutions  are  flhorescent, 
but  do  not  answer  to  the  chlorine  and  ammo- 
nia tests. 

"The  great  powers  and  activity  of  this 
alkaloid  have  only  of  late  been  appreciated. 
As  a  protoplasm-poison,  and  probably  in  every 
other  physiological  action,  it  comes  next  to 
quinine  and  quinidine,  and  decidedly  above 
cinchonine."' 

If  it  is  chemically  pure,  cinchonidine  be- 
longs to  the  non-fluorescent  alkaloids. 

CINCHOHINE.  Syn.  Cinchonia.  Ca,Hsj 
>  Dr  C.  D.  Phillipa. 
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N,0.  This  alkaloid  abonnds  most  iu  the 
paler  vurieties  of  the  cinchona  barks.  It 
occurs  in  clear,  colourless,  four-sided  prisms, 
which  are  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water,  and  in 
about  400  purls  of  ether  and  120  of  spirits  of 
wine.  With  acids  it  forms  soluble  salts,  which 
do  not  fluoresce  in  solution,  and  are  turned 
lightish  brown-yellow  by  the  chlorine  and 
ammonia  tests.  Of  its  salts,  the  hydriodate 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  still  more  so 
in  alcohol,  whether  dilute  or  strong.  Cin- 
ehonine  may  be  prepared  from  its  sulphate  or 
disulphate  in  the  same  way  as  quinine. 

Cinchonine,  Sulphate  of.  St/n.  Cinchoni^ 
SULPHAS.  (I'h.U.  8.)  Take  of  the  mother-water 
remniiiing  after  the  crystallisation  of  sulphate 
of  quiiiia  in  the  process  for  preparing  that  salt  a 
convenient  quantity,  solution  of  soda,  alcohol, 
diluted  sulpliuric  acid,  animal  charcoal  in  fine 
powder,  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the 
mother-water  add  gradually  with  constant 
stirring  solution  of  soda,  until  the  liquid  be- 
coMies  alkaline.  Collect  on  a  filter  the  pre- 
cipitate formed,  wash  it  wilh  water,  and  dry 
it.  Then  wash  it  with  successive  small  por- 
tions of  alcohol  to  remove  other  alkaloids 
which  may  be  present,  mix  the  residue  with 
8  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  having 
lieuted  the  mixture,  add  gradually  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  until  it  is  neutralised  and  be- 
comes clear.  Theu  boil  the  liquid  with 
animal  cliarcoal,  filter  it  while  hot,  and  set  it 
aside  to  crystallise.  Lastly,  drain  the  crystals 
and  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper.  By  evapo- 
rating the  mother-liquid  more  crystals  may 
be  obtained. 

CINCHO-TANNIC  ACID.  This  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated from  a  decoction  of  bark  by  acetate 
of  lead,  after  the  decoction  has  been  freed 
from  cinchpnii  red  by  means  of  magnesia. 

If  the  cincho-tannate  of  leud  thus  formed 
be  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  solution  carefully  evaporated  iu  vacuo,  the 
acid  may  be  obtained  as  an  amorphous,  hygro- 
scopic substance,  readily  soluble  in  water.  A 
ferric  salt  added  to  a  solution  of  this  acid 
imparts  a  greenish  colour  to  it. 

Cincho-tannio  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
but  not  in  acids.  Tberelbre  a  concentrated 
watery  infusion  (1  to  4)  of  Indian  bark  gives 
a  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  By  this  means  a  rough 
estimation  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
cincho-tannic  acid  in  a  sample  of  bark. 

CINCHOVATINE.  The  substance  known 
under  this  name  does  not  exist  as  an  alkaloid, 
mi  gmerit.  It  is  nothing  more  thnn  qnini- 
dine,  or  cinchonidine,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

CINNABAB.  Syn.  Nativk  Vebmiluon. 
This  compound,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  ores  of  mercury,  is  a  product 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts,  and 
some  portions  of  it  are  sometimes  sufficiently 
pure  in  colour  to  be  used  after  mere  leviga- 
tion.  Generally,  lioni^vcr,  the  factitious  kind 
is  employed.    See  Vebmiuon. 


CINNAMEIN.  C„H„Oj.  Syn.  OlL  OF 
BALSAM  07  Pebtt.  A  volatile  oil  existing  in 
balsam  of  Peru. 

CINNAMIC  ACTD.  BC,U,Of  A  colour- 
less, transparent,  crystalline  substance,  ob- 
tained from  oil  of  cinnamon,  liquid  storax, 
balsam  of  Fern,  and  balsam  of  toln.  It  is 
freely  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  At  248°  Fabr.  it  fuses,  and  at  660° 
Fahr.  it  sublimes  unchanged.  Distilled  with 
dichromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid  it 
is  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  Its  salts  are 
called  cinnamatcs. 

CINNAUON.  Sgn.  Cinxauon  Babk  ;  CiK- 
NAUOUi  COBTEX  (B,  P.),  L.  The  inner  bark 
of  shoots  from  the  truncated  stock  of  the 
Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum,  imported  from  Cey- 
lon, and  distinguished  iu  commerce  as  Ceylon 
cinnamon.  The  best  is  obtained  from  branches 
about  three  years  old. 

Used  in  medicine  as  a  carminative  and 
astringent,  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant  to  other 
medicines,  e.g.  with  chalk,  in  diarrhcea. — Dote, 
10  to  20  prains. 

Ob».  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  this  drug 
it  has  become  a  general  practice  to  substitute 
the  bark  of  cassia  {Cattia;  Cortex  cinna- 
momi  cattia)  for  it,  which  so  closely  resembles 
it  in  flavour  that  the  uninitiated  regard  them 
as  the  same.  Cassia,  however,  is  not  only 
thicker  and  coarser  than  cinnamon,  but  its 
fracture  is  short  and  resinous,  and  its  flavour 
is  more  biting  and  hot,  whilst  it  lacks  the 
peculiar  sweetish  taste  of  cinnamon.  The 
thickness  of  cinnamon  seldom  exceeds  that  of 
good  drawing  paper. 

CISTERNS.    See  Tanks. 

CITBATE.  A  salt  in  which  the  hydrogen 
of  citric  ncid  Is  replaced  by  a  metal  or  other 
basic  radical. 

CITHICACID.  HjCjHsO^HjO.  Syn.  Acid 
of  lemoks,  Concbete  a.  of  L.  ;  Ac'iSUM  LI- 
mo'his,  Acidum  cit'eicom  (B.P.),  L. ;  ACIDE 
OITEIQUB,  Fr. ;  CiTBONENBAiJBE,  Ger.  An 
acid  peculiar  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is 
obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the  juice  of 
lemons  and  other  fruits  of  the  genus  Citrut ;  it 
is  also  found  in  gooseberries,  currants,  cran- 
berries, whortleberries,  cherries,  &c. ;  and  Dr 
Wright  has  lately  found  it  in  great  abundance 
in  unripe  mulberries,  in  conjunction  with 
malic  acid. 

When  currants  or  gooseberries  are  employed 
as  a  source  of  citric  acid,  they  are  first  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  and  the  juice  so  obtained 
from  them  is  then  fermented.  The  fermented 
liquor  is  next  submitted  to  distillation,  and 
the  alcohol  collected. 

The  residue  in  the  retort  containing  the 
citric  acid  is  saturated  with  chalk,  and  the  re- 
sulting citrate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

100  lbs.  of  the  fruit  are  said  to  yield  10  lbs. 
of  spirit  and  1  lb.  of  acid. 

Prep.  The  citric  acid  manufacture  consists 
in  sepiii-atlng  it  from  the  mucilnge,  sngan,  and. 
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other  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  combined 
in  the  juice  of  lemons  and  limes. 

1.  (Ph.  L.  1836,— Scheele's  process.)  Take 
of  lemon  juice  4  pints ;  prepared  chalk,  4i  oz. ; 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  27i  fl.  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  2  pints.  Add  the  chalk  by  degrees  to 
the  lemon  juice,  made  hot,  and  mix  well;  set 
by,  that  the  powder  may  subside,  and  after- 
wards pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor.  Wash 
the  precipitated  citrate  of  lime  frequently 
with  warm  water ;  then  pour  upon  it  the  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  the  distilled 
water,  and  boil  the  whole  for  15  minutes  in 
glass,  stoneware,  or  lead;  press  the  mixture 
strongly  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  filter  it. 
Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  set  it  aside,  that  crystals  may  form. 
To  obtain  the  crystals  pure,  dissolve  them  in 
water  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  filter  each 
solution,  evaporate,  and  set  it  apart  to  crys- 
tallise. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1851.)  Merely  placed  In  the 
materia  medica. 

3.  (Ph.  E.  1841.)  Similar  to  that  of  Ph.  L. 
1836,  except  that  the  washed  citrate  of  lime 
is  ordered  to  be  squeezed  in  a  powerful  press, 
and  that  the  filtered  solution  of  citric  acid  is 
ordered  to  be  tested  with  nitrate  of  baryta, 
and  if  the  precipitate  is  not  nearly  all  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  to  add  a  little  citrate  of  lime 
to  the  whole  liquor,  till  it  stands  this  test. 

4.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Same  as  that  of  Ph.  L. 
1836. 

5.  (Ph.  D.  1851.)  Included  in  the  materia 
medica. 

6.  (P.  B.  1867.)  Differs  from  the  process 
of  the  Ph.  L.  1836  in  some  unimportant  detail 
only. 

7.  (Dr  Price.)  The  crude  juice  is  saturated 
with  ammonia,  potassn,  or  soda  (carbonates), 
or  with  the  ammoniacal  product  distilled  from 
gas  liquor;  chalk,  150  parts,  or  hydrate  of 
lime,  90  parts,  are  then  added  for  every  192 
parts  of  citric  acid  contained  in  the  liquor, 
and  the  whole  stirred  well  together ;  heat  is 
next  applied,  and  the  ammonia  distilled  into 
another  quantity  of  lemon  juice;  the  citrate 
of  lime  thus  obtained  is  then  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  process 
conducted  as  before.  When  potassa  or  soda 
is  used  the  distillation  is  omitted,  and  the 
expressed  liquor,  after  filtration,  used  to  de- 
compose fresh  lemon  juice. 

8.  (Ordinary  manufacturing  process.)  To 
crude  lemon  or  lime  juice,  mixed  with  water,  is 
added  ground  chalk;  the  precipitate  is  washed 
to  free  it  from  the  impurities  dissolved  In  the 
water,  and  afterwards  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  If  the  citric  acid  is  not  sufficiently 
white,  it  is  decolorised  by  digestion  with 
animal  black. 

9-  (Kulilman.)  This  chemist  proposes  satu- 
rating the  hot  lemon  juice  as  far  as  possible 
with  very  finely  divided  barium  carbonate, 
and  afterwards  completing  the  neutralisation 
with  barium  hydrate  or  sulphide.     The  pre- 


cipitated barium  citrate  is  then  to  be  washed, 
and  decomposed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  advantage  of  barium  over 
lime  as  a  precipitant  is  the  more  ready  rays-  ■ 
tallisability  of  the  citric  acid  from  the  solution 
thus  obtained.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  solution  of  citric  acid, 
whilst  sulphate  of  lime  is  not;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  latter  impedes  the  crystallisation 
of  the  acid. 

Oba.  If  the  lemon  or  lime  juice  be  allowed 
to  ferment  a  short  time,  the  mucilage  and  other 
impurities  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  separate 
and  subside.    See  Concluding  Memarka. 

Prop.,  Uses,  S;e.  Citric  acid  forms  rhom- 
boidal  prisms,  which  are  clear,  colourless, 
odourless,  sour,  and  deliquescent  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  It  is  an  agreeable  acid,  at  once 
cooling  and  antiseptic.  It  is  much  used  in 
medicine  as  a  substitute  for  lemon  juice,  and 
to  form  effervescing  draughts,  citrates,  &c. 

17  gr.  citric  acid,  in  crystals,  or  i  fl.  oz.  of 
lemon  juice, 
V . « I 

are  equivalent  to 


25  gr.  bicarbonate  of  potash ; 

20   „   carbonate  of  potasQ  ; 

15   „   carbonate  of  ammonia ; 

20  „  bicarbonate  of  soda  j 

35   „   carbonate  of  soda. 

The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  that  generally 
preferred  for  making  saline  draughts  with 
citric  acid ;  and  when  flavoured  with  a  little 
tincture  of  orange  peel  and  simple  syrup,  or 
syrup  of  orange  peel  alone,  it  forms  a  most 
delicious  effervescing  beverage.  Citric  acid 
in  pure  crystals  or  in  lime  juice  is  much  used 
by  the  calico-printer,  being  the  best  known 
'  resistant'  for  iron  and  alumina  mordants. 

Fur.  Citric  acid  is  frequently  met  with 
adulterated  with  tartaric  acid ;  the  fraud  is 
easily  detected  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a 
little  cold  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  a 
small  quantity  of  acetate  of  potash.  If  tar- 
taric acid  be  present,  a  white,  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  cream  of  tartar  will  be  produced  on 
agitation.  When  pure  it  is  devoid  of  colour, 
is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  decomposed 
by  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit, 
and  what  is  thrown  down  from  its  watery 
solution  by  acetate  of  lead  is  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid.  No  salt  of  potassium  precipitates 
anything  with,  citric  acid  except  the  tartrate. 
When  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid 
are  added  to  lime  water,  a  clear  liquid  results, 
which,  when  heated,  deposits  a  white  powder, 
soluble  in  acids  without  effervescence.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  citric  acid  is  converted 
into  oxalic  acid. 

When  the  crystals  of  citric  acid  are  very 
deliquescent,  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  may  he  suspected.  This  latter  'may  be 
detected  with  facility  by  dissolving  the  citric 
acid  in  a  little  water,  strongly  acidifying  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding 
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chloride  of  barinm,  when,  if  rolphuric  acid  be 
)ireaent,  an  inaoluble  precipitate  of  sulphale  of 
barium  will  fall  down  after  a  abort  time. 
Oxalic  acid  ia  sometimes  present  in  citric 
acid,  the  canse  of  its  presence  being  explained 
further  on.    To  test  for  it  proceed  as  follows : 

Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  the  citric  acid 
in  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  an  excess  of 
ammonia ;  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  filter,  and 
test  the  filtrate  with  calcium  sulphate. 

Uttim.    See  Aoisiubtby  and  Lime  juice. 

Tett*.    See  above. 

Coneluding  Semarlct.  The  preparation  of 
ckric  acid  has  now  become  an  important 
branch  of  chemical  manufacture,  from  the 
large  consumption  of  this  article  in  various 
operations  in  the  arts.  In  conductingr  the 
different  steps  of  the  process  some  little 
expertness  and  care  arc,  however,  necessary 
t'>  ensure  success.  The  chalk  employed,  which 
sliould  be  dry,  and  in  fine  powder,  is  added  to 
the  juice  from  a  weighed  sample,  until  the 
luttcr  is  perfectly  neutralised,  and  the  quantity 
consumed  is  exactly  noted.  The  precipitated 
citrate  of  lime  is  next  thoroughly  washed  with 
water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  6 
or  8  times  its  weight  of  water,  whilst  still 
warm,  is  poured  upon  it,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  it.  The  agitation  is  occasionally 
renewed  for  8  or  10  hours  or  longer,  when  the 
solution  of  citric  ncid  is  poured  ofF,  and  the 
residuum  of  sulphate  of  lime  thoroughly  washed 
with  warm  water,  the  washings  being  added 
tn  the  liquid  acid.  This  last  is  then  poured 
iff  from  the  impurities  that  may  have  been 
deposited,  and  evaporated  in  a  leaden  boiler, 
over  the  naked  fire,  or  by  high-pressure  steam, 
until  it  acquires  the  gravity  of  I'lS,  when  the 
process  is  continued,  at  a  lower  temperature, 
until  a  syrupy  aspect  ia  assumed,  and  a  pel- 
licle appears  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor. 
Without  great  care  at  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess the  whole  batch  may  be  carbonised  and 
spoiled.  At  this  point  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  emptied  into  warm  and  clean  crystal- 
lising vessels,  set  in  a  dry  apartment,  where 
the  thermometer  does  not  fall  below  tempe- 
rate. At  the  end  of  4  days  the  crystals  are 
tound  ready  for  removal  from  the  pans.  They 
are  thoroughly  drained,  redissolved  in  as  little 
water  as  possible,  and  after  being  allowed  to 
stand  for  a,  few  hours  to  deposit  impurities, 
again  evaporated  and  crystallised. 

The  acid  of  the  second  cry|tHUisation  is 
usually  sufficiently  pure  for  the  market ;  when 
this  is  not  the  case  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth, 
crystallisation  must  be  had  recourse  to.  The 
mother-liquors  from  the  several  pans  are  now 
collected  together,  and  a  second  or  third  crop 
of  crystals  obtained  from  them,  by  evaporation 
OS  before. 

A  frequent  cause  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
crystals  from  the  solutions  is  the  employment 
of  too  little  sulphuric  acid  to  decompose  the 
whole  of  the  ci^ate  of  lime ;  the  consequence 
of  wliich  is  that  a  little  of  that  salt  is  taken  up 


by  the  free  citric  acid,  and  materially  ob- 
stmcta  the  crystallisation.  Forty  parts  of  dry 
sulphuric  acid  are  required  to  decompose  50 
parts  of  chalk.  Commercial  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  is  asnally  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  1"845, 
and  it  therefore  requires  49  lbs.  of  this  acid 
for  every  60  lbs.  of  chalk  employed  in  the 
process.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  a  very 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  preferable 
to  a  preponderance  of  undecomposed  citrate  of 
lime. 

The  first  crop  of  crystals  is  called  'brown 
citric  acid,'  and  is  chiefly  sold  to  the  calico- 
printers.  Sometimes  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added 
to  the  solution  of  the  coloured  crystals,  for  the 
purpose  of  bleaching  them,  but  in  this  way  a 
minute  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  formed.  A 
more  general  plan  is  to  bleach  the  citrate  of 
lime  by  covering  it  with  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  exposing  it  in  shallow  vessels 
to  the  sun's  rays,  and  rewashing  it  before 
decomposing  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  A  safer 
plan  is  to  dissolve  the  crude  citric  acid,  digest 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  concentrate 
the  solution  to  the  crystallising  point. 

When  the  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid 
obtained,  ns  already  described,  is  concentrated 
by  boiling  in  an  open  evoporating  pan,  the 
acid  is  not  only  liable  to  suffer  partial  decom- 
position by  its  long  exposure  to  the  air,  but  it 
not  unfrequently  acquires  a  brown  colour 
from  the  carbonisation  those  portions  of  the 
liquid  undergo  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  which  being  heated  by  high- 
pressure  steam  frequently  reaches  a  tempera- 
ture exceeding  200  F.  This  latter  result  is 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  the  slight 
movement  in  the  dense  acid  liquor  in  the  pan. 
To  remedy  the  loss  and  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  employment  of  the  open  evaporatiui; 
pan,  some  years  back  Mr  Pontifex  devised  an 
apparatus  which  effects  the  evaporation  of  acid 
liquor  in  vactto  (and  therefore  out  of  con- 
tact with  air),  and  at  a  temperature  never  ex- 
ceeding 130  F°-  Moreover,  in  Mr  Pontifex's 
boiler  the  time  necessary  for  the  concentration 
of  the  citric-acid  liquor  is  diminished  to  about 
an  eighth,  and  as  the  strong  ebullition  keeps 
the  liquid  in  constant  motion  its  charring  is 
entirely  prevented. 

Mr  Bow  says  that  lemon  juice  may  be  puri- 
fied to  a  great  extent  by  diluting  it  with 
water  until  it  contains  about  12  oz.  of  acid  to 
the  gallon,  and  then  filtering  from  the  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  of  mucilage  thus  thrown  down. 
The  citrate  of  lime  obtained  from  juice  so 
treated  is  comparatively  pure. 

Good  lemon  juice  yields  about  6J^  of  crys- 
tallised lemon  acid ;  2  galls  yield  fully  1  lb. 
of  crystals.  See  Lemon  juice.  Lime  juice. 
&c, 

CIT'BON.  The  fruit  of  the  citron  tree 
{Citrus  medica)  is  acidulous,  antiseptic,  and 
antiscorbutic;  it  excites  the  appetite,  and 
stops  vomiting;  and,  like  lemon  juice,  has 
been  greatly  extolled  in  chronic  rheumatism , 
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gout,  and  scurvy.  Mixed  with  cordials,  it 
is  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  manchineel 
poison. 

Citron,  Oil  of.    See  Oil. 

Citron  Peel.  This  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  which 
it  for  the  most  part  resembles. 

Citron.  Syn.  Lem'on  coloue.  The  term 
applied  to  a  pale  and  delicate  shade  of  yellow. 
See  Yellow  Dyes,  &c. 

CIT'EONELLE.  See  Liqubues  and  Oils 
(Lemon-grass). 

CITRUS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  AurantiacetB,  the  species  of  which 
yields  useful  fruits.  From  Citrus  Aurantivm, 
and  its  varieties,  all  the  various  descriptions 
of  sweet  oranges  are  obtained.  The  species 
C.  Bigaradia  or  vulgaris  yields  the  bitter  or 
Seville  orange ;  C.Limomim  and  its  varieties, 
yield  the  lemons ;  C.  Limetta  is  the  source  of 
the  lime ;  C.  medica  of  the  citron ;  C.  Deou- 
mana  of  the  shaddock;  C.  parodist  of  the 
forbidden  fruit ;  C.  Pampelmos  of  the  Pam- 
pelmoose  j  and  C.  japonica  of  the  kumquat. 

Citrus  Bergamia.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Syn.  The 
Lime  teee.  Sahitat.  Commonly  cultivated 
in  India  and  other  tropicalcountries. — Officinal 
part.  The  fmit  (lime)  closely  resembles  the 
lemon,  but  is  smaller,  with  a  smoother,  thinner 
rind,  and  of  somewhat  less  fragrant  odour. 
Its  juice  (lime  juice)  has  the  same  pungent 
acid  taste,  and  contains  the  same  ingredients 
as  lemon  juice,  though  in  somewhat  different 
proportions,  that  of  the  citric  acid  being  larger 
and  that  of  the  mucilage  less  in  quantity. 
Much  of  the  article  imported  into  England 
under  the  name  of  lemon  juice  is  obtained 
from  the  lime. — Properties  and  Uses.  Very 
similar  to  those  of  the  lemon,  the  juice  being 
equally  refrigerant  and  antiscorbutic ;  indeed, 
it  is  preferred  by  many  tropical  practitioners. 

The  fresh  juice  of  the  lime  is  procurable 
in  almost  every  portion  of  the  tropics,  and  is 
considered  more  effectual  than  preserved  lemon 
juice. 

Lime  juice  may  be  advantageously  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid,  the  propor- 
tion of  this  acid  being  larger  than  in  lemon 
jnice. 

CIVET.  Si/n.  Citet't\  Ztbeth'fm,  L. 
A  perfume  obtained  from  the  civet  cat  (Vi- 
verra  civetta,  Linn.),  a  fierce,  carnivorous 
quadruped,  somewhat  resembling  a  fox,  found 
in  China  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
civet  is  secreted  in  a  sort  of  pouch  between 
the  anus  and  the  sexual  organs.  "  Several  of 
these  animals  have  been  brought  into  Holland, 
and  afford  a  considerable  branch  of  com- 
merce, especially  at  Amsterdam.  The  civet  is 
squeezed  out  in  summer  every  other  day,  in 
winter  twice  a  week;  the  quantity  procured 
at  once  is  from  2  scruples  to  1  drachm  or 
more." 

Civet  is  frequently  adulterated  with  sper- 
maceti and  butter,  and  a  similar  substance  to 
civet,  but  of  a  darker  colour,  obtained  from 


the  polecat.  When  pure  it  has  an  odour  in- 
termediate between  that  of  musk  and  amber- 
gris, but  less  refined;  a  pale-yellow  colour ;  an 
acrid  taste ;  and  the  consistence  of  honey.  It 
is  used  in  perfumery. 

CLAIKET.     See  Liqiteite. 

CIAR'ET  BAQS.  Syn.  Toubnesol  en 
DBAPBAU,  Fr. ;  Bbzbt'ta  ccbeu'lea,  L.  1. 
Pieces  of  clean  linen  coloured  with  Auvergne 
— or  ground  archil. 

2.  Pieces  of  linen  dipped  into  the  juice  of 
mulberries,  blood-red  grapes,  lees  of  red  wine, 
&c-  Used  to  colour  jellies,  confectionery,  the 
rind  of  cheeses,  &c. 

CLAEIFICA'TION.  The  act  of  clearing  or 
making  bright;  commonly  applied  to  the 
process  of  clearing'  or  'fining'  the  liquids  by 
chemical  means,  instead  of  by  filtration.  The 
substances  used  for  this  purpose  are  popularly 
known  as  'clarifiers'  or  'finings.' 

The  substances  employed  in  the  clarification 
of  liquids  operate  by  either  mechanically  em- 
bracing the  feculous  matter,  and  subsiding 
with  it  to  the  bottom  of  -the  vessel,  or  by  in- 
ducing such  a  change  in  its  nature  or  bulk 
that  it  subsides  by  its  own  density,  in  each 
case  leaving  the  liquor  transparent.  Albu- 
men, gelatin,  the  acids,  certain  salts,  blood, 
lime,  plaster  of  Paris,  alum,  heat,  alcohol,  &c., 
serve  in  many  cases  for  this  purpose.  The 
first  is  used,  under  the  form  of  white  of  egg, 
for  the  clarification  of  syrups,  as  it  combines 
with  the  liquid  when  cold,  but  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  rapidly  coagulates  and  rises  to 
the  sxirface,  carrying  the  impurities  with  it, 
forming  a  scum  which  is  easily  removed  with 
a  skimmer.  It  is  also  much  used  for  fining 
wines  and  liqueurs,  particularly  the  red  wines 
and  more  limpid  cordials.  Gelatin,  under 
the  form  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  water 
or  weak  vinegar,  is  used  to  fine  white  wines, 
beer,  cider,  and  similar  liquors  that  contain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  either  spirit  or  astrin- 
gency  (tannin),  to  induce  its  precipitation. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
liquors  for  a  similar  purpose,  either  alone 
or  after  the  addition  of  white  of  egg  or 
gelatin,  both  of  which  it  rapidly  throws 
down  in  an  insoluble  form.  A  pernicious 
practice  exists  aYnong  some  unprincipled  manu- 
facturers of  using  certain  salts  of  lead  and 
potash  to  clear  their  liquors ;  especially 
those  that  are  expected  to  sparkle  in  the 
glass,  as  '  coi^ial  gin,'  &c.  For  this  purpose 
a  little  sugar  of  lead,  dissolved  in  water,  is 
first  mixed  up  with  the  fluid,  and  afterwards 
a  little  more  than  half  its  weight  of  sulphate 
of  potassa,  also  dissolved  in  water,  is  added, 
and  the  liquor  is  again  '  roused'  up.  By 
standing,  the  sulphate  of  lead,  formed  by  this 
mixture,  subsides,  and  leaves  the  liquor  clear. 
Bullock's  blood  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
isinglass  or  white  of  eggs,  for  fining  red 
wines,  beer,  and  porter.  Lime,  alum,  alcohol, 
acids,  and  heat,  act  by  curdling  or  coagu- 
lating the  feculencies,  and  thus,  by  increasing 
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their  ilcnBity,  induce  their  subsidence.  Plaster 
of  Paris  acts,  partly  like  the  above,  and  partly 
like  albumen,  or  gelatin,  by  developing  and 
forcing  donm  the  snspcnded  matter.  Sand  is 
often  sifted  over  liquors  (especially  cordials 
iind  syrups),  for  the  simple  purpose  of  acting 
by  its  gravity,  but  appeiirs  to  he  quite  useless, 
as  it  sinks  too  rapidly.  The  juices  of  plants 
are  clarified  by  heat,  which  coagulates  the 
albumen  they  contain.  Marl  or  clay  is  fre- 
quently used  to  clear  cider  and  perry.  A 
strip  of  isinglass  is  genernlly  employed  to 
clarify  coffee.  See  WiNB,  Bbewing,  CoBDiAXS, 

CorPEE,  FlNINQS,  IVXVBIOV,  &C. 

CLAT.  Clay  is  formed  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  felspathic  rocks,  by  the  combined 
action  of  air  and  water.  Its  plasticity,  when 
moist,  and  its  capability  of  being  made  hard 
by  heat,  are  properties  which  render  it  avail- 
able for  many  useful  purposes.  The  purest 
kind  of  clay  is  kaolin,  or  China  clay,  which 
consists  almost  entirely  of  silicate  of  aluminum. 
It  is  found  in  China;  but  a  precisely  similar 
substance  is  obtained  from  deposits  in  Corn- 
wall and  some  parts  of  France.  Pipe-clay,  a 
white  clay  nearly  free  from  iron,  is  found  in 
large  quantity  in  the  island  of  Purbeck.  Pot- 
ter's clay  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Britain ; 
that  of  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire  is  much 
valued.  Brick  clay  contains  varying  propor- 
tions of  iron;  hence  the  different  colours  of 
the  bricks  used  in  different  countries.  See 
AlCMINCM,  Kulmb's  babth,  Oohee,  &o. 

CLEAN'INQ.  In  domestic  economy  the 
best  way  to  clean  a  house  is  to  keep  it  clenn 
by  a  daily  attenfSion  to  small  things,  and  not 
allow  it  to  get  into  such  a  state  of  dirtiness 
and  disorder  as  to  require  great  and  periodical 
cleanings.  Some  mistresses,  and  also  some 
servants,  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  house 
should  undergo  regular  cleanings,  or  great 
washing  and  scrubbing  matches,  once  every 
three  or  sis  months,  on  which  occasions  the 
bouse  is  turned  almost  inside  out,  and  made 
most  uncomfortable.  All  this  is  bad  economy, 
and  indicates  general  slovenliness  of  habits, 
(Chambers^  For  hints  upen  cleaning,  see 
Cabfets,  Clothes,  &c. 

CLEAH'UNESS.  See  Ablution,  Bathinq, 
and  Sickness. 

CLIPPING  (HoBSEs).  Some  horses  should 
be  worked  in  autumn  in  cloths,  or  with  their 
coats  on,  as,  on  account  of  the  extra  sweating 
thus  caused,  they  will  be  in  better  condition 
for  the  hunting  season.  Such  horses  should 
be  clipped  or  shaved.  The  horse's  coat  should 
bo  fully  set  before  it  is  clipped.  Those  horses 
which  sweat  much  in  autumn  should  be  singed. 
Singeing  cannot  be  begun  too  early.  The 
fresh  growth  must  be  removed  every  week. 
Singeing  may  be  best  accomplished  by  means 
of  gw. 

CLOTHES.  Economy  and  cleanliness  re- 
quire due  attention  to  be  piiid  to  every  article 
of  clothing,  but  more  especially  to  those  which 
arc  the  most  exposed  to  dirt  and  the  weather. 


The  following  remarks,  having  reference 
chiefly  to  woollen  articles,  may  prove  useful 
to  the  reader : — If  very  dusty,  hang  them  on 
a  horse  or  line,  and  gently  beat  them  with  a 
cane;  then  lay  them  on  a  clean  board  or 
table  and  well  brush  them,  first  with  a  stiff 
brush,  to  remove  the  spots  of  mud  and  the 
coarsest  of  the  dirt,  and  next  with  a  softer 
one,  to  remove  the  dust  and  to  lay  the  nap 
properly.  If  clothes  are  wet  and  spotted 
with  dirt,  dry  them  before  brushing  them, 
and  then  rub  out  spots  with  the  bands.  The 
bard  brush  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible, 
and  then  with  a  light  hand,  as  it  will,  if 
roughly  and  constantly  employed,  soon  render 
the  cloth  threadbare.  Spots  of  tallow-grease 
on  the  clothes  may  be  taken  off  with  the  nail, 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  have  a  hot  iron 
with  some  thick  brown  paper,  lay  the  paper 
on  the  part  where  the  grease  is,  then  put  the 
iron  upon  the  spot;  if  the  grease  come!< 
through  the  paper  put  on  another  piece,  till  it 
ceases  to  soil  it.  Moths  may  be  prevented 
attacking  clothes  by  putting  a  few  cloves  or 
allspice  into  the  box  or  closet  with  them.  See 
Balls,  Clothes,  and  Scovbinq,  &c. 

CLO"THING.  In  our  changeable  climate 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  clothe  the  body 
effectually ;  for  when  the  skin  is  qhilled  the 
blood  is  determined  in  increased  and  injurious 
quantity  to  the  internal  organs,  causing  colds 
and  inflammations.  The  ordinary  materials 
for  clothing  are  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
silk.  Cotton  is  generally  employed  for  under- 
garments, for  which  its  softness  and  warmtli 
render  it  well  adapted.  Linen  is  not  nearly 
so  warm,  but  it  keeps  its  colour  better;  it  is 
more  expensive,  and  although  it  wears  much 
longer,  it  is  not  so  economical  as  cotton. 
Woollen  garments  are,  in  cold  and  variable 
climates,  almost  essential  to  comfort;  the 
warmth  obtained  by  wearing  flaimel  next  the 
body  is  very  beneficial,  and  the  slight  stiirin- 
laUng  effect  arising  from  its  roughness  tends 
to  keep  the  skin  in  healthy  action. 

The  practice  of  dressing  infants  in  long 
clothes  is  a  very  objectionable  one,  for  besides 
being  injurious  to  health  it  cramps  the  action 
of  the  legs,  the  feet,  and  the  toes,  and  by  so 
doing  prevents  their  proper  and  healthy 
development. 

An  infant  should  be  so  clothed  as  to  combine 
sufficient  warmth  with  perfect  freedom  of  the 
limbs;  hence  his  garments  should  be  loose 
instead  of  tight,  more  particularly  round  his 
waist. 

In  the  selection  of  winter  clothes  for  children, 
if  for  in-door  wear,  choice  should  be  made  of 
a  dark  woollen  frock,  and  of  stockings  in  pre- 
ference to  socks.  The  stockings  should  be  of 
merino,  and  made  to  draw  above  the  knees  and 
fastened  to  the  dress  with  a  loop  and  tape 
instead  of  garters,  which  are  very  objectionable. 

A  child's  out-of-door  attire  in  winter  should 
additionally  comprise  a  warm  and  properly- 
lined  coat,  made  of  cloth  or  some  woollen 
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fabric.  It  should  button  close  to  the  chin 
and  cover  his  neck.  Mr  Chavasse  says,  for 
this  latter  purpose  a  woollen  neckerchief  or 
scarf  is  preferable  to  furs.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  child's  feet  and  legs  should 
be  kept  warm,  hut  not  too  warm.  In  infancy 
and  childhood — in  summer  as  well  as  winter — 
the  wearing  of  flannel  next  the  skin  is  more 
necessary,  and  beneficial  even,  than  when 
practised  by  adults. 

CIOVE.  Sff».  Caetoph'tiium  (B.  P.), 
L.  The  flower-buds  of  the  Ciryophylhis 
aromaticus  (Linn.),  or  clove  tree  collected 
before  they  open,  dried,  and  smoked.  Cloves 
are  aromatic,  stimulant,  carminative,  and  sto- 
machic; and,  according  to  some,  possess  febri- 
fuge properties.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  an 
adjuvant  in  compound  medicines.  A  few 
cloves  kept  in  a  closet  or  box  prevent  moths 
or  mould  attacking  furs,  woollens,  &c. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  adulterate  this 
spice  in  the  same  manner  as  cinchona  bark. 
Cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  distilled 
are  dried  and  rubbed  bettveen  the  hands,  pre- 
viously moistened  with  a  little  sweet  oil,  to 
brighten  their  colour,  after  which  they  are 
mixed  up  with  fresh  spice  for  sale. 

Cloves,  Mother  of.  The  unripe  fruit  of  the 
clove  tree.;  they  are  frequently  imported  pre- 
served (preserved  mother  of  cloves),  and  are 
reputed  stomachic  and  antispasmodic. 

Cloves,  Oil  of.  Syn.  O'lettm  caeyoph'tlli 
(B.  P.),  L.  This  possesses  similar  virtues  to 
the  unexpanded  flower-buds,  and  is  esteemed 
as  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache.  Used  to 
flavour  liqueurs  and  confectionery.  Sp.  gr. 
1055— 1-060. 

M.  Jacqnemin  recommends  the  following  as 
a  very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  carbolic 
acid  when  used  as  an  adulterant  for  oil  of 
cloves.  One  drop  of  the  suspected  oil  is  mixed 
with  a  small  trace  of  solution  of  aniline  by 
means  of  a  glass  rod,  and  then  shaken  with 
5  or  6  c.  c.  of  distilled  water.  By  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  sodium  hypochlorite  to  the 
mixture  the  characteristic  bine  coloration  due 
to  carbolic  acid  will  be  developed  in  a  few 
minutes,  whereas  with  the  pure  oil  nothing 
but  the  purplish-violet  colour  of  aniline  will 
be  perceived.  Stirring  or  shaking  must  be 
avoided  after  the  addition  of  the  hypo- 
chlorite. 

CLTS'TEES.    See  Enema. 

COAL.  The  varieties  of  this  valuable  sub- 
stance may  be  conveniently  described  under 
the  three  heads  ANTHEiClTE,  Lignitb,  and 
Pit-coal  (which  see).    See  also  Fuel. 

COAL-TAE.  Coal-tar,  one  of  the  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  coal  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  is  a  very 
complex  substance,  consisting  of  various  hy- 
drocarbons, acids,  and  bases,  together  with 
certain  resinoid  and  empyreumatic  substances. 
The  principal  hydrocarbons  yielded  by  coal- 
tar  on  distillation  are :  benzol,  toluol,  propyl, 
naphthalin,  and  anthracin ;  of  these  the  first 


three  are  fluids,  and  the  last  two  solids ;  the 
most  important  acids  are :  carbolic,  cresylic, 
phlorylic,  and  nosolic;  the  chief  bases  are: 
aniline,  chinoline,  and  lepidine.  The  quantity 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  tar  obtained 
from  the  distillation  of  coals  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  kind  of  coal  used,  as  well  as  with 
the  temperature  at  which  the  distillation  is  car- 
ried on,  the  yield  of  tar  being  smaller  at  very 
high  temperatures  than  when  lower  ones  are 
employed.  Coal-tar,  from  its  antiseptic  proper- 
ties (due  chiefly  to  the  carbolic  acid  itcontains), 
is  painted  on  wood  to  preserve  the  latter  from 
decay  when  exposed  to  wind  and  weather. 
Mixed  with  coal-dust,  saw-dust,  and  peat-dust, 
it  forms  a  useful  artificial  fuel,  and  when  in- 
corporated with  pebbles  makes  an  excellent 
artificial  asphalt  for  pavements.  The  chief 
value  of  coal-tar,  however,  consists  in  its  being 
the  source  of  those  brilliant  dye-stuifs,  the 
coal-tar  colours.  These,  together  with  the 
naphtha  obtained  from  its  distillation,  have 
converted  coal-tar  from  a  worthless  and  un- 
welcome waste  product  of  gas  manufacture — 
for  the  removal  of  which  from  their  premises 
the  gas  makers  were  formerly  only  too  glad  to 
pay — into  a  very  considerable  and  importa 
branch  of  profit  and  revenue. 

The  different  constituents  of  the  tar  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  distillation,  the 
various  products  so  obtained  being  further 
purified  by  various  processes. 

See  Tab  Coloitbs,  Naphtha,  Benzol, 
Antbbacene,  &c. 

CO'BALT.    Co.    %».  EEa'ULTJS  OP  OOBAIT; 

Cobalt'tim,  L.  A  metal  discovered  by  Brandt, 
in  1733.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  same  ore 
as  nickel,  and  the  separation  of  the  two 
metals  is  a  task  requiring  great  patience  and 
expertness.  Speiss  cobalt  and  cobalt  glance 
are  the  ores  from  which  the  metal  is  commonly 
extracted. 

Prep,  1.  Dissolve  oxide  of  cobalt  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  through  the  solution,  until  all  the  arsenic 
is  thrown  down ;  filter,  and  boil  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  then  add  carbonate  of  potassium,  in 
excess,  and  digest  the  precipitate  in  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  to  remove  any  oxide  of  iron ; 
wash  and  dry  the  residuum  (oxalate  of  cobalt), 
and  expose  it  to  great  heat,  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible lined  with  charcoal ;  the  product  is  pure 
metallic  cobalt, 

2.  Mix  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  or 
roasted  Cornish  cobalt  ore,  and  soft  soap,  and 
expose  them  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  covered 
crucible. 

3.  Pass  hydrogen  gas  over  oxide  of  cobalt 
strongly  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube. 

Prop.,  Use,  Sfc.  Cobalt  is  a  white,  brittle 
metal;  unchanged  in  the  air;  feebly  acted  on 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids; 
has  a  high  melting-point,  and  is  strongly  mag- 
netic;  sp.  gr.  8'5.  It  is  seldom  employed  in 
the  metallic  state,  from  the  great  difficulty  of 
reducing  its  ores,  but  its  oxide  (black  oxide)  is 
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largely  employiid  in  the  arts.  It  forms  salts 
with  the  acids,  which  are  interesting  from 
the  reiuarliable  changes  of  colour  which  they 
exhibit.  See  Ikk,  Siulis,  Zaifbb,  and 
below. 

Char.,  Tetit.  Solutions  of  the  salts  of  cobalt 
are  known  as  follows: — 1.  Ammonia  gives  a 
bine  pruoipitute,  slightly  soluble  in  excess, 
giving  a  brownieli-red  colour. — 2.  Potassa 
gives  a  blue  precipitate,  turning  to  violet  and 
red  when  the  solution  is  heated. — 3.  Carbonate 
of  ammonium  and  carbonate  of  sodium  give 
pink  precipitates;  that  from  the  farmer  is 
soluble  in  excess. — 4.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
gives  a  yellowinb-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess;  and  the  clear  solution,  after  being 
boiled,  is  unaffected  when  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. — 5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  pro- 
duces no  change  in  acid  solutions. — 6.  Sulph- 
vdrate  of  ammonium  gives  a  black  precipibite 
in  neutral  solutions. — 7.  Melted  with  borax, 
bi-fore  the  blowpipe,  it  gives  a  head  of  a  mag- 
nificent blue  colour,  almost  verging  on  black, 
if  much  is  present.  Phosphate  of  sodium  and 
ammonium  give  a  similar  bead;  but  the  colour 
is  less  intense. 

Cobalt,  Ac'etate  of.  Co(G,H80j)j.  Prep. 
From  the  carbonate  or  protoxide  and  acetic 
acid.  It  forms  a  sympathetic  ink  which  turns 
blue  when  heated. 

Cobalt,  Araeniate  of.  Co32Aa04, 8H,0.  A 
hydrated  native  tricobaltoua  arseniato  of 
cubalt,  known  as  "  cobalt  bloom." 

Cobalt,  Car'honate  of.  CoCO,.  Prep.  By 
adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  or  sulphate.  A  pale  peach-coloured 
powder,  soluble  in  acids.  It  contains  some 
hydrate. 

Cobalt,  Chlo"rlde  of.  CoCl.,.  Syn.  Hr- 
deooulo"eate  of  c  Mu"biate  of  0.  Prep. 
By  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  protoxide  in 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  deposits  deep 
rose-red  crystals  on  standing,  which  contain 
water.  By  evaporating  the  solution  by  heat, 
anhydrous  blue  crystals  of  the  chloride  are 
obtained.  Both  of  them  yield  a  deep  rose- 
red  solution  with  water,  which  is  turned  green 
by  a  little  acid.  This  solution  forms  a  well- 
known  sympathetic  ink,  the  traces  of  which 
become  blue  when  heated.  If  the  solution 
contains  either  chloride  of  iron  or  chloride  of 
nickel,  the  traces  become  green.  (Klaproth.) 
The  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  copper  to 
the  above  solution  forms  a  sympathetic  ink, 
which  by  heat  gives  a  very  rich  greenish- 
yellow  colour.  (Ure.)  The  addition  of  a  very 
little  common  sedt  makes  the  traces  disappear 
with  greater  rapidity,  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  heat.  In  each  case,  when  the  paper  is  laid 
iiside,  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the  writing 
once  more  disappears.  If,  however,  much 
boat  bos  been  used  the  traces  become  per- 
manent. 

Cobalt,  Nitrate  of.  Co(NO,)j.  Prep.  As 
tlic  last,  substituting  nitric  for  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  it  tonus  dolli|uescent  crystals. 


Cobalt,  Ox'alate  of.  CoCj04.  Pr^.  As 
the  acetate,  from  oxalic  acid  and  the  carbonate 
or  protoxide ;  or  by  double  decomposition. 

Cobalt,  Oz'ldes  of.  Of  these  there  are  two, 
the  protoxide  and  the  sesqnioxide ;  besides  an 
acid  componnd  of  cobalt  and  oxygen,  to  which 
the  name  cobaltic  acid  has  been  given. 

1.  Cobalt,  Protox'ide  of.  CoO.  Sgn.  Oxide 
OF  coBAiT,  Obey  o.  of  c,  Black  o.  of  o.. 
Cobalt  black.  Prep.  1.  By  precipitating  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  chloride  of  cobalt  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  washing,  drying,  and 
igniting  the  powder  which  subsides. 

2.  By  boiling  powdered  bright-white  cobalt 
ore  (from  Cornwall)  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
very  gradually,  until  the  clear  liquor,  after 
the  impurities  have  settled,  becomes  of  a  rose 
colour ;  and  then  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls ; 
wash  and  dry  it  as  before. 

Prop.,  ij-c.  A  grey  powder,  turning  black 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  strongly  basic;  and 
forming  salts  with  the  acids,  having  a  flue  red 
tint.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  magniflcent 
blue  colour  it  coramuuicates  to  gla«s,  and  by 
this  character  its  presence  may  be  readily  de- 
tected before  the  blowpipe ;  the  substance  to 
be  examined  being  fused  with  borax  on  a  loop 
of  platinum  wire.  Used  to  make  blue  colours 
for  painters,  stains  and  glazes  for  enamellers, 
glass-melters,  potters,  &c.  In  medicine  it 
has  occasionally  been  given  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

2.  Cobalt,  Sesqniox'ide  of.  Co,0,.  St/n. 
Peeoi'ide  of  Cobalt.  A  black,  insoluble, 
neutral  powder,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions 
of  cobalt  and  of  chloride  of  lime ;  or,  by  heat- 
ing the  protoxide  to  redness  in  an  open 
vessel. 

Cobalt,  Fhos'phate  of  Co3(P04)3.  Prep. 
As  the  acetate,  substitnting  phospboric  fur 
acetic  acid.  An  insoluble  purple  powder, 
which,  when  heated  along  with  eight  times  its 
weight  of  gelatinous  alumina,  produces  a  blue 
pigment  (cobalt  blue,  cobalt  cltbama- 
bine),  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  ultramarine. 
(See  below.) 

Cobalt,  Sul'phate  of.  CoSOj.  By  boiling 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  metal,  or  by  dissolving 
the  oxide  in  the  acid.  It  forms  reddish  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  24  parts  of  water. 

Cobalto-Ultramarine.  A  fine  blue  pigment, 
prepared  by  mixing  freshly  precipitated  alu- 
mina, 8  parts,  with  phosphate  or  arseniate  of 
cobalt,  1  part ;  drying  the  mixture,  and  then 
slowly  heating  it  to  redness.  By  daylight  the 
colour  is  pure  blue,  but  by  artificial  light  it  is 
violet.    See  Blue  fiquents. 

COCA.  Srythrozylon  Coca.  This  plant  is 
grown  largely  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The 
Bolivian  coca  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to 
the  Peruvian.  The  best  kind  is  believed  to 
come  from  the  province  of  Yungas,  and  the 
most  inferior  description  from  Peru.  The 
consumption  of  Coca  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  in 
some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
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federation  is  enormous.  In  small  doses  it  is 
supposed  to  act  as  a  stimulant  and  to  aid 
digestion;  in  large  ones  it  is  said  to  possess 
dangerous  narcotic  properties.  The  moun- 
taineers in  South  America  state  they  are 
enabled  to  reach  high  elevations  without  diflS- 
culty  of  respiration,  and  to  stave  off  the 
feeling  of  hunger  by  chewing  the  leaves 
during  their  ascents  "Good  quality  coca 
should  have  its  leaves  unbroken,  of  a  medium 
size,  bright  green  in  colour,  and  of  an  odour 
somewhat  combining  that  of  hay  and  chocolate. 
The  taste  is  bitter,  and  w  hen  masticated,  coca  is 
said  to  yield  easily  to  the  teeth.  Infused  in  hot 
water,  it  has  a  beautiful  green  colour,  which, 
however,  is  much  darker  from  inferior  leaves. 
An  infinite  number  of  varieties  are  recog- 
nised between  the  best  and  the  lowest  quantity, 
which  has  a  disagreeable  smell  and  a  colour 
resembling  roasted  coffee.  The  leaves  are  also 
bent  and  broken,  scarcely  a  whole  leaf  being 
found  amongst  them."'  Tlie  statements  as  to 
the  effects  of  coca  are  conflicting,  as  will  be 
seen  from  what  follows: — Sir  E.  Christison, 
writing  to  the  'British  Medical  Journal,' 
April  29th,  1876,  states  he  was  hardly  sensible 
of  the  fatigue  of  two  mountain  descents  made 
from  Ben  Vorlich  after  chewing  coca  leaves. 
That,  as  a  consequence  of  his  doing  so,  hunger 
and  thirst  were  suspended  for  a  long  time,  but 
that  eventually  appetite  and  digestion  were 
unaffected.  He  made  trial  during  the  first 
descent  of  60  grains,  and  of  the  second,  under- 
taken eight  days  after,  of  90  grains  of  coca. 

Mr  Dowdeswell,  in  a  communication  to  the 
•  Lancet,'  May  6th,  1876,  says  that,  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  Sir  R.  Christison,  he 
found  no  decided  effects  produced  after  con- 
suming nearly  a  pound  of  the  leaves,  which 
were  taken  in  all  forms  and  at  all  hours  for 
nearly  a  month.  They  failed  to  produce  the 
slightest  excitement,  not  giving  rise  even  to 
the  feeling  of  buoyancy  and  exhilaration  which 
is  experienced  from  mountain  air  or  a  draught 
of  spring  water. 

In  the  '  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Journal ' 
for  August,  1877,  there  is  a  paper  by  Mr  Shut- 
tleworth,  wherein  results  the  opposite  to  those 
of  the  last-named  gentlemen  are  recorded. 
Mr  Shuttleworth  states  that  the  members  of  a 
club  established  at  Toronto  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  at  La  Crosse,  a  very  violent  and 
fatiguing  pastime,  were  almost  unanimous  in 
ascribing  their  invariable  success  over  their 
numerous  adversaries  to  the  use  of  coca  leaves 
during  their  contests ;  their  opponents  not 
employing  the  plant.  The  antagonists  of  the 
club  were  men  of  stronger  build  and  physique 
as  well  as  more  accustomed  to  out-of-door 
pursuits,  and  were  besides  trained  players. 

The  same  writer  says  that  in  South  Ameriei 
care  is  taken  to  procure  the  leaves  in  as  fresh 
a  state  as  possible,  and  that  many  writers  have 
ascribed  the  want  of  eft'ect  to  old  leaves. 

The   'British  Medical   Journal'  of  March 
1  '  Fliarmaceutical  Journal,' 


10th,  1877,  contains  a  communication  from 
Dr  T.  McBean,  who  states  that  he  has  found 
the  administration  of  coca  leaves  useful  in 
typhoid  fever,  as  well  as  in  other  febrile 
diseases. 

CO'COA  (kO'-ko).  8yn,  Caca'o.  An  ali- 
mentary substance  farmed  of  the  roasted  seeds 
of  the  Theohroma  Cacao,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Bytineriacece.  This  defini- 
tion is  equally  applicable  to  chocolate,  but  we 
commonly  class  the  preparations  containing 
sugar  and  flavouring  substances  under  that 
head,  and  the  unsweetened  and  cheap  prepa- 
rations under  COCOA.  The  cocoa-seed  or  berry 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cocoa-nut, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  palm  ( Cocas  nucifera). 
The  cocoa  tree  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is 
now  more  or  less  extensively  grown  through- 
out Central  America,  Brazil,  Peru,  Venezuela, 
Caraccas,  Ecuador,  Grenada,  Demerara,  Esse- 
quibo,  Guayaquil,  and  Surinam;  with  some 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  foremost  among 
which  stands  Trinidad.  It  has  also  been  in- 
troduced with  more  or  less  success  into  Africa, 
the  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  the 
East  Indies,  Australia,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  cocoa,  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
mercial value : — Caraccas,  Surinam,  Trinidad, 
Grenada,  Jamaica,  Dominica,  Gunyaquil,  Ve- 
nezuela, Babia,  Brazil,  St  Lucia.  It  seems 
probable  that  some  of  the  highest  kinds  of 
cocoa  do  not  find  their  way  into  this  country, 
but  are  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spain. 

S'rep.  The  pods  containing  the  seeds  are 
gathered  when  ripe,  and  after  having  lain  for 
a  day  and  a  night  are  opened,  and  the  seeds, 
which  are  taken  out  by  hand,  are  submitted  to 
what  is  termed  the  sweating  process.  They 
are  first  placed  on  a  sloping  floor  or  in  baskets, 
so  that  the  chief  part  of  the  pulp  in  which 
they  are  enveloped  may  drain  off,  and  are  then 
shut  up  in  a  close  box,  and  left  for  24  to  48 
hours,  according  to  the  season  snd  weather, 
after  which  they  are  turned  out  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  Upon  a  nice  performance  of  the  sweating 
process,  which  may  be  likened  to  malting,  the 
value  of  the  cocoa  greatly  depends.  When 
quite  dry,  the  seeds  are  packed  in  barrels  or 
bags,  and  are  ready  for  shipment.  The  pro- 
cess of  roasting  is  effected  in  a  metal  cylinder, 
with  holes  at  each  end,  through  which  the 
vapour  generated  is  allowed  to  escape.  When 
the  aroma  is  sufficiently  developed  the  seeds 
are  cooled,  and  then  passed  to  a  '  kibling  mill,' 
which  removes  the  husks  and  skins  from  the 
'  nibs '  (see  below). 

Prop,,  Constituents,  Sfc,  Cocoa,  when  un- 
adulterated, forms  a  wholesome  and  highly 
nutritious  beverage.  Its  active  principle  is 
theobromine,  an  alkaloid  greatly  resembling 
oafl'eine,  the  active  principle  of  coffee  and  tea. 
A  peculiar  concrete  oil,  called  cocoa-butter, 
or,  more  correctly,  butter  of  cacao,  is  another 
important  constituent,  forming  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  the  seed.    The  presence  of 
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Hbout   20J   of  ulbumcn   gives    to    cocoa    itsjr 
nutritive  character. 


Average    compotition    of    cocoa    leedt 

(Wanklyn.) 

Per  cent 

Fat  (cocoa  butter) 

5000 

Albumen,  fibrine,  and  gluten 

1800 

Starch 

.   1000 

Qum     .... 

800 

Colouring  matter 

2-60 

Water  .... 

6-00 

Theobromine 

1-50 

ABh      .        .        .        . 

.       360 

Loss     .... 

.       0-30 

10000 

Dr  Letheby  calculated  that  a  pint  of  cocoa 
made  with  1  oz.  of  ground  nibs  would  contain 
the  following  proportions  of  nutritious  mut- 
ters : — 

Nitrogenous  matters  .      96'2  gniins 

Fatty  matter  .  .  .  218-8  „ 
Oiim,  sugar,  and  extractive  65'(t  „ 
Mineral  matters         .        .      17°5      „ 


Total  extracted  . 


398-1 


/iduli.  Much  of  the  cheap  stuff  sold  aa 
genuine  cocdh  ii  shamefully  adulterated.  Out 
of  68  samples  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  examined 
by  the  '  Lancet '  commission,  39  contained 
coloured  earthy  substances,  as  reddle,  Venc- 
tiiin  red,  uml)er.  Sic.  To  some,  chalk  04 
plaster  of  Paris  had  been  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  weight.  M:iny  of  tlio 
samples  consisted  of  sugar  and  starcli,  with 
only  sufficient  cocna  to  impart  a  flavour. 
Cocoas  c  intainitig  a  moderate  amount  of  arrow- 
root or  other  starch  must  not  be  considered 
adulterated  articles,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
render  cocoa  soluble,  or  rather  emulsive,  with- 
out the  addition  of  some  diffusible  substance. 

liy  an  examination  of  the  ash  the  presence 
of  any  mineral  adulterant  may  be  detected. 
Mr  BIyth  says  the  amounts  of  ash  in  genuine 
cocoa  should  never  exceed  5  per  cent.     Tlio 


seed  of  the  cocoa  consists  of  husk  nnd  seed 
proper.  Under  the  microscope  the  husk  ex- 
hibits on  its  surface  a  number  of  tubular 
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fibres,  filled  with  granular  matter  and  minute 
corpuscles.  It  consists  of  three  membranes; 
the  first  being  a  single  layer  of  elongated 
cells ;  the  second  (forming  the  chief  portion  of 
the  husk)  of  angular  cells,  enclosing  mucilage, 
and  also  containing  a  few  spiral  vessels  and 
woody  fibres.  The  third  membrane  is  very 
thin  and  delicate,  and  is  made  up  of  small 
angular  cells  containing  minute  globules  of 
fat.  The  seed  is  composed  of  minute  cells 
containing  starch.  The  starch  corpuscles  are 
very  small,  with  a  trace  of  inulin.  (See  cuts 
on  previous  page.) 

Cocoa,  ria^e.  This  is  formed  °  by  grinding 
the  nibs  in  a  mill,  consisting  of  two  cones, 
v/orking  one  inside  the  other.  Pure  flake 
cocoa  is  not  a  diluted  or  amalgamated  article ; 
in  other  words,  it  contains  no  sugar,  and  but 
a  trace  of  starch. 

Cocoa  Bibs.  The  braised,  roasted  seeds, 
freed  from  husk  and  membrane.  They  ought 
to  be  of  a  dull-red  or  greyish  colour,  but  are 
frequently  given  a  bright-red  colour  by  a  coat- 
ing of  Venetian  red. 

Cocoa,  Sol'nble.  From  cocoa  nibs  and  sub- 
stances which  are  readily  soluble  or  diflusible 
in  water,  ground  together.  Sugar  and  sago 
or  arrow-root  are  the  diluents  used  by  respect- 
able makers,  hut  all  kinds  of  starches,  coloured 
with  Venetian  red,  are  used  for  the  trashy 
articles  which  are  sold  to  the  poor.  No  form 
of  cocoa  is  really  soluble,  but  by  the  addition 
of  easily  difCusible  substances  an  article  is  pro- 
duced which  is  capable  of  forming  an  emul- 
sion with  boiling  water.  The  following  are 
the  principal  varieties  of  the  so-called  soluble 
cocoa : — 

1.  Cocoa,  Gbanulatbd.  Prom  cocoa  nibs 
and  sufficient  sugar  and  arrow-root  to  keep 
the  fatty  particles  from  forming  a  pasty  mass. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  granulate  the  nibs  with- 
out the  admixture  of  some  other  substance, 
those  makers  who  declare  that  their  granu- 
lated cocoas  are  perfectly  pure  do  not  act 
honestly  towards  their  customers. 

2.  CoooA.  HoMCEOPATHic.  A  kind  of  solu- 
ble cocoa  prepared  with  arrow-root,  but  with- 
out sugar. 

3.  Cocoa,  Iceland-moss.  From  cocoa  and 
Iceland  moss,  freed  from  its  bitter  principle, 
cetrarine.  This  form  of  cocoa  was  introduced 
by  Messrs  Dunn  and  Hewett,  and  is  said  to 
form  a  very  valuable  article  of  diet  for  in- 
valids. 

4.  Cocoa,  Maeatilla.  This  is  stated  to 
be  "the  perfection  of  prepared  cocoa."  It 
consists  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and  sago  flour,  the 
last  two  being  in  great  excess. 

5.  Cocoa,  Caeaccas.  This  is  similar  to 
the  last,  being  a  mixture  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
sago  flour.  The  cocoa  used  in  its  njanufacture 
is  said  to  be  imported  from  the  Caraccas,  on 
the  north  oo:ist  of  South  America,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  peculiarly  delicious  flavour. 

The  amount  of  flour  or  starch  in  these  so- 
called  soluble  cocoas  frequently  exceeds  40  per 


cent.,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  20  per  cent. 
They  have  been  not  inaptly  called  "  soups." 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  a  new  variety 
of  soluble  cocoa  has  been  brought  into  the 
market.  It  is  sold  under  various  names,  thus, 
'  Theobromine,  or  Concentrated  Cocoa,' '  Cocoa 
Essence,' '  Cocoatina,'  &c.  We  have  examined 
many  of  these  varieties,  and  find  them  to  con- 
sist of  pure  cocoa  deprived  of  about  two  thirds 
of  its  fat.  It  appears  very  suitable  for  people 
of  weak  digestion. 

Obs.  No  warm  drink  that  we  take  ap- 
proaches cocoa  in  its  nutritive  character,  he- 
cause,  while  performing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
exhilarating  work  of  coffee  or  tea,  it  presents 
to  the  stomach  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  matter  j  this 
advantage  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  cocoa 
is  taken  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  instead 
of  an  infusion  or  decoction. 

Cocoa  joe  the  tabie  is  readily  prepared 
from  the  soluble  varieties  by  simply  pouring 
boiling  water  upon  the  powder.  From  cocoa 
nibs,  or  flaked  cocoa,  the  beverage  is  prepared 
by  first  pouring  boiling  water  upon  them, 
and  then  allowing  the  mass  to  simmer  from  4 
to  6  hours.  The  cocoa  must  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  boil,  for  in  that  case  a  coagulum 
will  be  formed,  which  cannot  be  dissolved  in 
water. 

COCOA-NUT  OIL.  A  species  of  vegetable 
butter  obtained  from  the  common  cocoa  nut— 
the  fruit  of  Cocos  tmeifera,  the  cocoa  palm. 
It  is  separated  from  the  dried  kernel  by  hy- 
draulic pressure.  It  contains  olein,  and  a  solid 
fat  often  used  as  a  candle  material.  Large 
plantations  of  the  cocoa  palm,  connected  with 
Price's  candle  company,  exist  in  Ceylon. 
Cocoa-nut  oil  is  often  confounded  with  cocoa- 
or  cacao-butter,  which  is  the  produce  of  a 
very  different  plant,  namely,  Theohroma  cacao. 
See  CooiNic  acid.  Cocoa,  Stearic  acid,  &c. 

COCCULUS  IND'ICUS.  Syn.  Indian  beb- 
EiEs,  Indian  cockles,  Levant  nut,  Loitse 

GBAIHS;  Bao'ca  (JeIENTA'iIS,  CoCOULUS  PIS- 
catob'iits,  &c.,  L.  The  fruit  of  the  .^Momirto 
paniculata,  a  shrub  which  abounds  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Malabar,  and  several  other 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  kernels 
should  fill  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  fruit. 

It  is  a  dark,  tough,  hard,  wrinkled  berry, 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  possesses  an 
intensely  bitter  taste.  The  berry  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  husk  and  the  kernel,  the  former 
being  hard  and  difiicult  to  bruise,  and  the 
latter  soft  and  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  fatty  matter. 

Uses,  ifc.  Cocculus  indicus  is  poisonous  to 
all  animals,  and  to  most  vegetables.  It  is 
never  employed  internally  in  medicine,  hut  an 
ointment,  formed  by  mixing  the  powder  with 
lard,  has  been  used  to  destroy  pediculi  and 
in  porrigo.  Its  active  principle  is  piero- 
toxin,  a  peculiar  needle-shaped,  crystalline 
substance,  possessing  all  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  the  berry  in  an  exalted  degree,  and  of 
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which  it  contain!  about  3  per  cent.  Its  effects 
on  the  sjetem  are,  t)  produce  giddiness,  con- 
vaUioDs,  and  inaensibilitj,  frequently  ending 
in  death.  A  siuhU  portion  of  the  coccalus  in- 
dicus  imported  is  ased  by  poachers,  and  a  still 
smaller  quantity  to  destroy  yermin,  the  re- 
maining, and  by  fnr  the  greater  part,  being 
employed  to  adulterate  beer  and  even  wine. 
"  In  our  own  analytical  experience  we  hare 
seldom  found  this  substance  in  beer  purchased 
from  «  respectable  house.  We  have  detected 
it,  however,  in  beers  purchased  in  the  lowest 
locnlities  in  London  and  elsewhere,  but  have 
every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  adulterants 
had  been  added  by  the  publican  himself,  in  the 
form  of  an  extract  known  in  the  trade  by 
the  name  of  '  13.  E.'  or  black  extract."  (Hark- 
ness.) 

Chemists  and  druggists  are  liable  to  severe 
penalties  if  they  are  found  supplying  cocculus 
indicus,  or  any  extract  of  the  same,  to  brewers 
or  publicans.    8ee  Bbbb,  Pobteb,  &c. 

COOHIHEAL.  Syn.  Coo'ocB  (B.  P.),  h. 
Gbana  tin  a.  Span.  The  Coocwi  Cacti  (Linn.), 
an  insect  found  upon  the  cactuses  of  Mexico. 
It  is  of  great  value  as  a  dye  stuff.  The  female 
insects,  when  matured,  are  brushed  oft  the 
plants  and  dried  by  artificial  heat.  The  entire 
insect  is  used.  There  are  two  varieties  known 
in  commerce — silver  cochineal,  which  has  a 
purplish-grey  or  silver-grey  colour ;  and  black 
cochineal,  which  is  smaller,  and  of  a  reddish 
or  purplish-black  colour.  The  former  is  that 
commonly  met  with. 

Adult.  Genuine  cochineal  has  the  sp  gr. 
1*26.  It  is  commonly  increased  in  weight  by 
slightly  moistening  it  with  gum- water,  and 
then  rounciug  it  in  a  bag,  6rst  with  sulphate 
of  baryta,  and  then  with  finely  powdered  bone- 
black.  In  this  way  its  sp.  gr.  is  raised  to  1'35, 
in  consequence  of  being  loaded  by  about  12§ 
of  useless  foreign  matter. 

Herr  Durwell,  a  German  chemist,  states 
that  be  found  a  sample  of  cochineal  adulterated 
with  sulphate  of  zinc.  He  thinks  the  sophis- 
tication was  probably  effected  by  immersing 
the  cochineal  in  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  then  in 
an  alkali,  whereby  the  white  pulverulent 
as]}ect  of  the  genuine  article  was  imparted, 
and  the  weight  increased. 

The  following  is  a  method  which  has  been 
given  for  estimating  the  value  of  samples  of 
cocliineal: — Grind  the  samples  to  be  tested  to 
a  fine  powder,  weigh  out  2  or  2i  grammes, 
and  lioil  this  amount  in  a  capacious  narrow- 
necked  flask,  with  780  c.  c.  of  water  for  1  hour; 
filter  immediately  through  dry  paper  filters, 
and  allow  it  to  cool.  To  test  it  60  c.  c.  are 
measured  in  a  flask  of  that  capacity,  and 
poured  into  another  flask  of  about  200  c.  c, 
and  the  measuring  vessel  rinsed  with  a  definite 
quantity  of  water,  say  10  to  15  c.  c.  A  weak 
solution  of  permanganate  is  then  run  in  from 
a  burette  with  a  glass  cock,  the  flask  being 
shaken  after  the  addition  of  every  10  c.  u.  So 
much  permanganate  solution  is  then  added 
TOt.  I. 


that  the  cochineal  extract  shall  be  changed 
from  its  original  colonr  to  a  pink  of  the 
faintest  shade — almost  yellow,  in  fact,  but 
never  reaching  a  full  yellow.  This  pink  shade 
should  be  persistent,  that  is,  it  should  not 
turn  yellow  after  standing  fifteen  minutes; 
and  after  a  little  practice  it  will  be  found 
very  easy  to  obtain  the  tinge,  which  shows 
that  the  colouring  matter  is  almost  but  not 
quite  destroyed. 

When  a  number  of  samples  are  to  be  com- 
pared, arrange  an  equal  number  of  200  c.  c. 
flasks  and  test-tubes  on  the  table,  a  tube 
standing  in  its  rack  in  front  of  each  flxsk. 
Then  the  same  number  of  c.  c.  of  the  per- 
manganate solution  (which  should  be,  at  least, 
so  weak  that  bulk  for  balk  of  this  and  the 
cochineal  -  solution  will  be  required)  is  run 
into  each  flask,  taking  care  to  use  too  little  tM 
completely  destroy  the  colouring  matter  in  all. 

The  flasks  are  well  shaken  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  ten  minutes.  Part  of  the  contents 
of  each  is  then  poured  into  the  corresponding 
test-tube,  and  a  glance  of  the  tubes  as  they 
stand  side  by  side  will  show  which  is  the  least 
affected  by  the  bleaching  liquid.  This  sample 
having  been  selected  to  serve  as  a  standard, 
the  contents  of  the  test-tube  are  returned  to 
the  flask,  and  more  permanganate  solntion  is 
cautiously  added,  until  a  very  faint  pink 
tinge,  which  a  fraction  of  a  c.  c.  will  turn  to  a 
full  yellow,  is  obtained.  The  number  of  c.  c. 
used  having  been  noted,  a  fresh  trial  is  made, 
in  which  the  c.  c.  required,  minus  one,  are 
used,  the  flask  agitated,  and  the  last  u.  c.  or 
part  of  it,  as  the  whole  may  not  be  necessary 
added. 

If  the  two  results  agree,  the  next  sample  is 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  so  until  all  are 
tested. 

A  final  trial  may  be  maile  by  measuring  50 
c.  c.  of  each  solution  into  its  flask,  running  in 
the  permanganate  in  the  ascertained  amount 
into  each  as  quickly  as  po89ihle,letting  the  flasks 
stand  ten  miniites,  and  then  making  a  com- 
parison of  all  in  the  test-tubes.  If  the  shades 
are  not  exactly  alike,  a  pretty  good  guess  can 
generally  be  made  of  the  fractions  of  c.  c. 
required,  which  should  be  added,  the  contents 
of  the  tubes  being  joined  to  that  in  the  flasks, 
and  a  second  or  third  comparison  thus  made. 

This  is  a  rather  long  description  of  what  is 
in  practice  a  very  simple  and  good  process, 
the  three  principal  points  to  be  borne  in  mind 
being — 

1st.  To  usea  weaksolutiou  of  permanganate.. 

2nd.  To  have  a  very  faint  pink  colour  as  a 
standard  of  comparison. 

8rd.  To  let  the  liquids  remain  after  agitation 
together  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  com- 
paring them. 

Uses,  ^c.  Cochineal  is  principally  used  to 
prepare  lake  and  carmine,  and  in  dyeing.  Its 
colouring  principle  is  freely  soluble  in  water. 
It  imparts  every  variety  of  scarlet  and  crimson 
to    textile    fabrics    previously  prepared!  with. 
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ainm,  tin,  and  other  mordants.  It  is  also 
used  to  colour  liqueurs,  tinctures,  and  confec- 
tionery. It  has  been  recommended  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  anodyne,  in  hooping-cough 
and  neuralgia. — Dose,  10  to  60  gr.,  in  pow- 
der, confection,  or  tincture.  See  Caeminb 
and  Caeminio  acid. 

COCIN'IC  ACID.  Syn.  Cocosteae'io  acid. 
A  crystalline,  fatty  acid,  obtained  by  the 
saponification  of  cocoa-ktjt  oil.     See  Steaeio 

ACID. 

COCK-METAL.  Syn.  Pot  Metai.  Copper, 
20  lbs. ;  lead,  8  lbs. ;  litharge,  1  oz. ;  anti- 
mony, 3  oz.  Another  variety  consists  of 
<opper,  lead,  and  sometimes  a  little  zinc. 

COCKROACH.     See  Blatta. 

COD.  Syn.  Ga'dus  Mor'ehua  (Ph.  L.), 
Moe'ehitavulqaeis  (Linn.),  AsuL'itrs  (Pliny), 
L.  A  fish  common  in  the  seas  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  from  about  40°  to  75°  of  latitude. 
The  flesh  forms  a  most  wholesome  and  excel- 
lent article  of  food.  The  best  fish  are  very 
thick  about  the  neck ;  and,  when  fresh,  are 
marked  by  the  redness  of  the  gills,  freshness 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  whiteness  and  firmness 
of  the  flesh.  The  fish  so  largely  imported 
from  Newfoundland  (Newpoukdlakd  fish) 
are  cod  beheaded,  split  open,  gutted,  and 
salted.  They  are  caught  by  millions  on  the 
'  Grand  Bank.'  Cod-soitsds  are  pickled  in 
brine  and  also  made  into  isinglass.  The  spawn 
is  made  into  oatiabe,  and  the  liver  is  both 
pressed  and  boiled  for  its  oil  (see  below). 

Cod  is  geneeallt  cooked  by  boiling  it, 
but  is  sometimes  baked,  or  cut  into  slices  and 
broiled  or  fried.  Cod's  head  and  shoulder's 
with  oyster  sauce  is  a  favorite  dish.  Shrimp 
and  anchovy  sauce  are  also  good  additions. 

COD-LIV'EB  OIL.  Syn.  Moe'ehujb  o'ieum, 
B.  P.  J  O'lETTM  jecoe'is  Asel'li,  L.J  Huile 
DE  MoEUE,  Fr.  The  oil  obtained  from  the 
liver  of  the  common  cod  {oleum  ejecore  com- 
paratum). 

Prep.  1.  The  livers,  being  removed  from 
the  fish,  are  piled  on  layers  of  fir-twigs  placed 
in  tubs  perforated  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
e-xposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  As  the  livers 
putrefy,  the  oil  runs  out  and  flows  through 
the  holes  in  the  tubs  into  vessels  placed  to 
receive  it. 

2.  The  partially  decomposed  livers,  cut  into 
pieces,  are  heated  in  iron  pots  without  water, 
and  the  oil  is  poured  ofl'  and  set  aside  to  de- 
posit impurities. 

3.  (Savory.)  The  livers  taken  from  the 
fresh  fish  are  carefully  washed.  The  large 
veins  are  then  divided  through  their  whole 
length,  and  any  blood  in  them  is  carefully 
rinsed  away.  The  Jiveis  are  now  cut  into 
pieces,  again  washed  and  drained,  and  after- 
wards placed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
in  vessels  gently  heated  by  steam.  As  the 
heat  increases,  the  oil  separates  and  rises  to 
the  surface,  from  which  it  is  skimmed  off ;  and 
aftfii-  well  cooling,  to  allow  the  deposit  of  some 


of  the  margarin,  it  is  repeatedly  filtered 
through  flannel  bags  and  finally  through  paper. 
This  process  gives  a  fine,  clear,  straw-coloured 
oil,  having  but  a  slight  smell  and  taste. 

4.  (Donovan.)  The  perfectly  fresh  livers  are 
placed  in  a  metallic  vessel  and  heated  with 
constant  stirring  to  180°  Fahr.,  by  which  treat- 
ment they  break  down  into  a  uniform  pulpy, 
liquid  mass.  This  mass  is  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  calico  bags,  whence  the  oil  drains 
out  5  after  filtration,  while  still  warm,  this  oil 
is  sufficiently  pure  for  use. 

Obs.  Three  kinds  of  cod-liver  oil  are  usually 
distinguished — the  pale  yellow,  pale  brown, 
and  dark  brown.  The  latter  is  the  most  im- 
pure ;  its  odour  and  taste  are  extremely  dis- 
agreeable. The  most  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  expressed  by  medical  men  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  light  brown  and  yellow 
varieties.  Ozonised  cod-liver  oil  Is  said  to  be 
prepared  by  passing  oxygen  into  the  oil,  and 
then  exposing  it  to  sunlight.  Dr  Letheby 
applied  the  most  delicate  tests  to  this  much- 
vaunted  remedy,  but  was  not  able  to  detect 
the  slightest  trace  of  ozoue. 

Prop,  and  Uses.  Cod-liver  oil  has  acquired 
much  reputation  for  its  remedial  powers  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  scrofulous  and  other 
glandular  affections,  chronic  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism, certain  skin  diseases,  and  several  other 
ailments.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
iodine  and  bromine,  which  are  present  in 
minute  quantities  in  this  fish,  are  the  snb- 
stances  to  which  it  owes  its  efficacy.  "  Dr 
De  Jongh  refers  its  virtues  to  the  presence  of 
both  iodine  and  the  elements  of  the  bile.  Our 
own  researches  lead  us  to  infer  that  one  of  its 
most  active  constituents  is  free  phosphorus. 
Good  cod-liver  oil  contains  fully  "02  of  this 
substance,  as  well  as  about  '09  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Now,  the  marked  action  of  minute  doses 
of  phosphorus  on  the  nervous,  vascular,  and 
secreting  organs,  is  well  known  to  every  expe- 
rienced surgeon.  The  difficulty,  however,  of 
bringing  it  into  a  form  adapted  for  adminis- 
tration has  hitherto  prevented  phosphorus 
being  extensively  employed  as  a  therapeutic 
agent.  This  obstacle  is  removed  by  the  em- 
ployment of  cod-liver  oil.  Nature  has  here 
provided  a  simple  remedy,  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  failed  to  producre  artificially.  This 
opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  facts,  that  cod- 
liver  oil  cures  those  forms  of  scrofula  nnd  other 
diseases  which  do  not  yield  to  iodine,  and  that 
those  varieties  of  the  oil  are  the  most  active 
which  contain  the  most  free  phosphorus.  We, 
therefore,  think  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  efficacy  of  cod-liver  oil  depends  on  the 
joint  action  of  the  minute  quantities  of  iodine, 
phosphorus,  and  the  elements  of  the  bile  which 
it  contains,  and  not  on  any  one  separately ;  and 
that  no  substance,  at  presnnt  known,  can  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it."  (Cooley.) — Dose, 
1  to  8  dr.,  in  water,  syrup,  or  orange  juice; 
or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  1  fl.  oz.  of  pep- 
permint water. 
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M.  Dnqueanel  Btates  that  cod-liver  oil 
flavonred  with  essence  of  eucalyptol,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  the  essence  to  a 
thousand,  has  neither  the  taste  nor  the  odour 
of  cod-liver  oil.  It  is  taken  with  facility, 
only  leaving  at  the  hack  of  the  mouth  and  on 
the  tongue  the  taste  of  the  essence.  M. 
Duqucsni'l  adds  that  the  offensive  eructations 
arising  from  cod-liver  oil  are  completely  cor- 
rected. 

Cod-Uver  Oil  Jelly.  Take  of  cod-liver  oil, 
85  parts ;  isinglass,  3  parts ;  sugar,  8  parts ; 
water,  4  parts.  It  forms  a  semi-transparentjelly 
of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  having  a  strong 
odour,  hut  less  strong  taste  of  the  oil.  The 
advantages  of  this  preparation  are — its  easy 
administration,  complete  retention,  and  as- 
similation by  the  weakest  stomach.  A  tea- 
spoonful  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  ordinary  oil.  A  lemon  flavour  may  be 
imparted  to  it  with  advantage  if  desired. 

Cod-Uver  Oil  and  Lacto-Phosphate  of 
Lime.  (Shinn.)  Cod-liver  oil,  1  pint ;  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  peppermint,  and  winter 
green,  of  each  10  drops ;  powder  of  gum 
Arabic  4  oz. ;  sugar,  6  oz.;  solution  of  laoto- 
phosphate  of  lime  (60  gr.  to  1  fl.  oz.),  6 J 
fl.  oz.  J  lime  water,  6J  fl.  oz.  Mix  the  gum 
and  KUffar  in  a  capacious  mortar,  and  make 
a  smooth  mucilage  with  the  lime  water 
and  3  oz.  of  the  solution  of  lacto-phosphate  of 
lime.  Add  the  volatile  oils  to  the  ood-liver 
oil,  and  gradually  triturate  them  with  the 
mucilage,  until  a  perfect  emulsion  is  formed. 
Finally,  add  the  rest  of  the  solution  of  the 
lacto-phosphate  of  lime,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
The  solution  of  lacto-phosphate  of  lime  is 
made  hy  saturatin;;  a  solution  of  lactic  acid 
with  freshly  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime. 

Cod-Uver  Oil  with  Iodide  of  Iron.  Triturate 
iodide  of  iron,  with  cod-liver  oil,  4  gr.  to  the 
ounce,  until  dissolved.  Horbley's  patent  is 
lis  follows : — Dissolve  22  scruples  of  iodine  in  a 
gallon  of  cod-liver  oil,  at  a  temperature  of  140° 
Fahr.,  in  a  water-hath.  Add  to  the  solution 
8  scruples  of  iron  (reduced  by  hydrogen),  and 
heat  to  180°  Fahr.,  until  the  combination  is 
complete. — Dose.  1  dr.  to  i  oz. 

Cod-Uver  Oil,  Phosphorated.  (Lancet.) 
Pure  onoxidised  phosphorus,  2  gr. ;  almond 
oil,  2  oz.  Put  into  a  bottle,  stoppered,  and 
immerse  the  same  in  n  water-bath ;  apply  heat 
until  the  temperature  of  the  oil  is  about  180° 
Fahr.,  as  directed  hy  the  B.  P.,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  oleitm  phosphoratum ;  shake  up 
occasionally,  and  again  put  the  bottle  into  the 
water  if  necessnry,  until  a  perfect  solution  is 
obtained ;  then  add  about  10  oz.  of  cod-liver 
oil,  and  ngnin  immerse  in  the  water-bath ; 
Anally,  make  up  the  measure  with  cod-liver 
oil  to  25  oz.  One  drachm  so  prepared  will 
contain  over  the  ijgth  of  a  grain  of  pure 
iihosphorus. 

Cod-liver  Oil,  Emnlsion  of.  Cod-liver  oil, 
8fl.  oz. ;  tragacanth,  1  dr.;  powdered  white 
sngar,  4  dr. ;  oil  of  gaultheria,  9  drops ;  oil  | 


sassafras,  1  drop ;  oil  bitter  almonds,  10  drops, 
water,  8  oz.  Dissolve  the  tragacanth  and 
sugar  in  water,  and  strain.  Add  to  this  first 
the  essential  oils,  and  then  incorporate  the 
cod-liver  oil. 

Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophosphites,  Emnlsion 
of.  (Canadian  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal'). 
Powder  of  gum  tragacanth,  J  oz. ;  glycerin, 
3  oz. ;  water,  9  oz.  Rub  the  tragacanth  with 
the  glycerin,  and  add  the  water  gradually. 
To  this  mucilage  add  the  following  solution: 
— Hypophosphite  of  lime,  4^  dr. ;  hypophos- 
phite  uf  soda,  2\  dr. ;  hypophosphite  of  potash, 
2i  dr.;  sugiir,  }  lb.;  boiling  water,  12  oz. 
Make  the  admixture  gradually  with  brisk 
trituration.  To  tliis  medicated  mucilage  add 
the  following : — Otto  of  almonds,  bitter,  10 
drops;  otto  of  cinnamon,  5  drops;  otto  of 
canella,  5  drops ;  alcohol,  6  oz.  The  whole 
will  now  form  a  semi-transparent  mucilaijin- 
ous  liquid  of  about  37  H.  oz.  in  bulk.  To  this 
add  gradually  an  equal  measure  of  cod-liver 
oil,  and  mix  thoroughly.  In  practice  it  is 
advisable  to  work  on  small  quantities,  say 
half  a  pint  of  each  in  a  No.  8  mort  ir.  If  care 
is  taken  the  product  will  he  very  satisfactory. 
CODE'IA.  CisHjiO, .  Aq.  Syn.  Code'- 
INB.  An  alkal  lid  discovered  by  Robiquet 
associated  with  morphia. 

Prep.  Dissolve  commercial  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia  in  water,  and  precipitate  the  morphia 
with  ammonia.  Codeia  is  left  in  solution,  and 
is  obtained  in  octahedral  crystals  by  spontnne- 
ous  evaporation.  It  may  be  further  purified 
by  solution  in  ether.  By  the  addition  of  a 
little  water  to  the  ethereal  solution  and  spon- 
taneous evaporation  it  may  be  obtained  quite 
pure  and  in  a  crystalline  state. 

Obt.  The  morphia  may  he  recovered  by 
digesting  the  precipitate  in  weak  solution  of 
potassa. 

Prop.,  (fe.  Freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether ;  soluble  in  80  parts  of  cold  and  17  parts 
of  boiling  water.  Its  solution  in  the  latter,  by 
slow  evaporation,  yields  large,  transparent 
octahedrn.  With  the  acids  it  forms  crystal- 
Usable  salts.  These  possess  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  producing  a  general  and  violent  itch- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  body  when  adminis- 
tered internally.  The  same  symptoms  fre- 
quently foUoiv  the  exhibition  of  opium  and 
hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  and  are  referred  to 
the  presence  of  codeia.  The  commercial  mu- 
riate of  morphia  frequently  contains  3g  to 
4g  of  codeia. 

Tests.  It  is  distinguished  from  morphia  by 
not  becoming  blue  on  thp  addition  of  per- 
chloridc  of  iron,  nor  turning  red  with  nitric 
acid ;  and  by  not  being  precipitated  by  iim- 
nionip,  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Unlike  morphia,  it  is  insoluble  in  weak  solu- 
tion of  potash,  and  is  soluble  in  ether.  I'lie 
salts  of  codeia  are  known  by  tincture  of  galls 
throwing  down  a  copious  precipitate  from  their 
solutions ;  this  does  not  occur  with  the  salts  of 
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morphia.  It  is  distinguished  from  meconia 
by  its  aqueous  solution  showing  an  allialine 
reaction  with  test-paper. 

COFFEE.  The  seeds  or  berries  of  the  Coffea 
arabica  (Linn.)  or  coffee  plant;  a  shrub  of 
the  natural  order  CinohonacesB,  sub-order 
CofEeEB,  indigenous  in  the  low  mountainous 
districts  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  largely  cultivated 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  world.  About 
40  millions  of  pounds  of  cofEee  are  annually 
consumed  in  this  country,  and  the  consumption 
for  the  whole  world  has  been  estimated  at 
about  600  millions  of  pounds.  The  seeds  are 
roasted  and  ground,  and  used  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction  or  infusion.  The  term  coffee  is 
applied  to  the  prepared  beverage  as  well  as  to 
the  seeds.  The  valuable  properties  of  coffee 
are  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid 
CAPFEIA  or  CAFFEINE. 

Payen  gives  the  following  as  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cofEee-berry  : — 

Water 12-000 

Woody  tissue  ....  34-000 
Fixed  fatty  matters  .  .  10  to  13-000 
Gum,  sugar,  and  vegetable  acids.  15'500 
Nitrogenous    matter    allied    to 

legumin  (vegetable  casein)  13-000 
Free  caffein  .  .  .  .  0-800 
Compound  of  caffein  with  pot- 
ash .  .  .  .  35  to  5-000 
Solid  fatty  essence  .  .  .  0-002 
Aromatic  essential  oil  .  .  0-001 
Saline  matters  ....      6-697 
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Prep.,  S(c.  The  finest  kind  of  coffee  is  that 
called  mocha,  from  Aden,  but  that  in  common 
use  is  principally  supplied  from  the  British 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  The  selection 
being  made,  the  berries  are  carefully  roasted 
in  revolving  cylinders  by  a  gradually  applied 
heat,  until  the  aroma  is  well  developed  and 
the  toughness  destroyed.  Too  much  heat  is 
avoided,  as  the  volatile  and  aromatic  proper- 
ties of  the  coffee,  and,  consequently,  the 
flavour,  are  thereby  injured  j  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  berries  are  roasted  too 
little,  they  produce  a  beverage  with  a  raw, 
green  taste,  very  liable  to  induce  sickness  and 
vomiting.  When  properly  roasted,  coffee  has 
a  lively  chocolate-brown  colour,  and  should 
not  have  lost  more  than  18§  of  its  weight  by 
the  process.  If  the  loss  exceeds  20g,  the 
flavour  suffers  in  proportion.  The  roasted 
coffee  should  be  placed  in  a  very  dry  situation, 
and  excluded  from  the  air  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  loses  flavour  by  keeping,  and  also  power- 
fully absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
by  reason  of  its  hygrometric  power. 

Q,v,al.,  S^c.  Coffee  promotes  digestion,  and 
exhilarates  the  spirits,  and  when  strong, 
generally  occasions  watchfulness,  but  in  some 
phlegmatic  constitutions  induces  sleep.  Drunk 
in  moderation,  especially  if  combined  with 
sugar  and  milk,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  whole- 


some beverage  known.  The  various  qualitie* 
that  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  persons' 
such  as  dispelling  or  causing  flatulency,  re- 
moving dizziness  of  the  head,  attenuating  the 
blood,  causing  biliousness,  &c.,  appear  to  be 
wholly  imaginary.  In  a  medical  point  of 
view  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  cerebral  stimu- 
lant and  anti-soporific,  and  as  a  corrector  of 
opium.  As  a  medidne  it  should  be  strong, 
and  is  best  taken  only  lukewarm. 

Adult.,  ^c.  The  principal  substances  used 
for  the  purposes  of  adulteration  are  caramel, 
roasted  chicory,  roasted  locust  beans,  roasted 
corn,  &c.  Chicory  being  now  charged  with 
the  same  amount  of  duty  as  coffee,  is  not  con- 
sidered in  a  revenue  point  of  view  an  adulte- 
ration ;  nevertheless,  when  we  contrast  coffee 
with  chicory,  we  at  once  see  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  former  over  the  latter,  thus : — 

Coffee  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  whilst  chicory 
is  the  root  of  hu  herbaceous  plant,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  more  virtues  exist  in  fruits 
and  seeds  than  in  roots. 

Coffee  contains  three  active  principles,  viz. 
an  essential  oil,  caSeia,  and  tannic  acid,  and 
these  exercise  a  powerful  infiuence  on  the 
system,  retarding  the  waste  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  exciting  the  brain  to  increased 
activity,  and  exhilarating  without  intoxicat- 
ing. Chicory  contains  none  of  these  consti- 
tuents. 

Coffee  exerts  on  the  system  highly  bene- 
ficial physiological  effects;  chicory  possesses 
medicinal  properties,  which  are  not  desirable 
in  an  article  of  food.  I 

Chicory,  therefore,  is  very  objectionable, 
and  when  a  dealer  sells  a  mixture  of  coffee 
and  chicory  for  pure  coffee,  as  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case,  he  is  guilty  of  selling  an 
adulterated  article,  and  ought  to  be  punished 
accordingly. 

The  adulteration  with  caramel  or  chicory 
may  readily  be  detected  as  follows : — 

1.  A  spoonful  of  pure  coffee  placed  gently 
on  the  surface  of  a  glass  of  cold  water  will 
float  for  some  time,  and  scarcely  colour  the 
liquid;  if  it  contains  caramel  or  chicory,  it 
will  rapidly  absorb  the  water,  and,  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  communicate  a 
reddish-brown  tint  as  it  falls.  Another  method 
of  applying  this  test  is  by  expertly  shaking  a 
spoonful  of  the  suspected  coffee  with  a  wine- 
glassful  of  cold  water,  and  then  placing  the 
glass  upon  the  table.  If  it  is  pure,  it  will 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  scarcely  colour  the 
liquid ;  but  if  caramel  or  chicory  is  present,  it 
will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  will  be 
tinged  of  a  deep  red  as  before. 

2.  The  brown  colour  of  decoction  or  infusion 
of  roasted  coffee  becomes  greenish  when 
t)-eated  with  a  per-salt  of  iron ;  and  a  brownish- 
green,  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed.  The 
colour  of  chicory  is  only  deepened,  but  not 
otherwise  altered,  and  no  precipitate  is  formed, 
under  the  same  treatment.  A  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee  retains  a  brownish-yellow 
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colour  after  tho  precipitate  has  subsided,  and 
the  liquid  appears  brownish  yellow  by  re- 
fracted light.  The  addition  of  a  little  weak 
ammonia  water  aids  tho  subsidence  of  the 
precipitate, 

3.  Under  the  microscope  (see  Chicory)  the 
presence  of  chicory  may  be  readily  detected 
by  the  size,  form,  and  ready  separation  of  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  by  the  presence 
and  abundance  of  the  pitted  tissue  or  dotted 
duct»,  which  are  absent  from  coffee,  and  by 
the  nize  of  the  spiral  vessels,  which  are  very 
small  in  coffee,  Tho  most  characteristic 
structure,  however,  and  that  by  which  chicory 
can  be  easily  identified,   is    the    lactiferous 


tissue.  Roasted  com,  and  other  amylaceous 
substances,  may  also  be  detected,  in  the  same 
way,  by  the  peculiar  size  and  character  of  their 
starch  grains. 

Under  the  microscope  the  berry  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a  hard,  tongb  tissue,  that  resists 
even  long  soaking.  The  testa  covering  the 
berry  is  made  of  lengthened  cells  witb  oblique 
markings  resting  on  a  thin  membrane,  almost 
structureless.  These  oblique  markings  of  the 
cells  are  so  characteristic  as  to  render  the 
cells  distinguishable  from  every  other  tissue. 
The  substance  of  the  berry  consists  of  angular 
cells,  eacli  one  of  which  contains  minute  drops 
of  oil.     This  oil  is  in  some  measure  driven  o£F 


during  the  process  of  roasting,  which,  how- 
ever, loaves  the  structure  unimpaired  where  it 
is  not  charred. 


Roasted  corn,  beans,  &c.,  may  be  detected 
by  the  cold  decoction  striking  a  blae  colour 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  Pure  coffee  is  merely 
deepened  a  little  in  colour  by  this  substance. 

4.  (A.  H.  Allen.)  The  amount  of  ash  in 
g  iiuine  coffee  does  not  exceed  4'5  per  cent.; 


chicory  yields  5  per  cent.  The  silica  in  coffee 
ash  never  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  while  in  chicory 
it  varies  from  10 — 86  per  cent.  The  average 
soluble  ash  in  coffee  is  3'24,  while  in  chicory 
it  18  l-74i  per  cent.  By  determining  the 
soluble  ash  S,  the  percentage  of  pure  coffee 
C  may  be  calculated  thus : — 


^_y(ioos-m^ 


The  density  of  coffee-infusion  is  determined 
by  heating  the  powder  with  10  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  raising  the  liquid  to  the 
boiling  point,  filtering,  and  taking  the  gravity 
at  15'5°  C.  Taking  the  density  of  pure  coffee- 
infusion  at  10086,  and  that  of  chicory  at 
1020'6,  the  percentage  of  pure  coffee  C  in 
the  sample  may  be  calculated  from  the  equa- 
tion 

^^  _  100(1020— D) 
12 

where  D  represents  the  density  of  the  in- 
fused sample.  The  relative  tinctorial  power 
of  an  infusion  of  a  sample  of  coffee  is  deter- 
mined by  boiling  a  given  weight  with  20 
c.c.  of  water  for  a  few  minutes,  filtering, 
and  again  boiling  the  residue  nntil  tho- 
roughly exhausted.  An  equal  weight  of  a 
standard  mixture  of  eqnal  weights  of  pure 
coffee  and  chicory  is  treated  in  a  precisely 
similar  mauner.      The  standard   solution  is 
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made  up  to  200  c.c,  that  of  the  sample  to  100 
c.c.  J  10  c.c.  of  the  latter  are  pnt  into  a  narrow 
burette,  and  some  of  the  standard  into  a  test 
tube  of  exactly  equal  bore.  If  the  tints  are 
exactly  the  same,  the  sample  consisted  of  pure 
coffee;  if  chirory  is  present,  water  must  be 
added  to  the  sample  until  the  tints  are  the 
same.  Each  c.c.  of  water  represents  5  per 
cent,  of  chicory.  The  presence  of  leguminous 
seeds  or  cereuls  u  ay  be  detected  by  boiling 
the  sample  with  animal  charcoal  and  water, 
filtering,  and  testing  for  starch  in  the  cold 
liquid  with  iodine.  Neither  coffee  nor  chicory 
contains  starch. 

Ohs.  A  few  years  ago  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world  was  drawn  to  the  value  of 
roasted  coffee  leaves,  as  furnishing  materials 
for  a  beverage  unexcelled  in  excellence  by  the 
coffee  berry  itself.  It  appears  that  the  leaves, 
prepared  for  use,  may  be  purchased  for  Hd.  per 
lb.,  or  packed  ready  for  export  at  2d.  per  lb. 
•'  That  this  preparation  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  nutritious  principles  of  coffee  is 
evident  from  the  analysis;  but  as  the  leaves 
can  only  be  collected  in  a  good  state  at  the 
expense  of  the  coffee-bush,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  coffees  produced  by  the  berries 
be  not,  after  all,  the  cheapest,  as  it  certainly 
is  the  best."  (Jury  Eeport,  Exhibition,  1851.) 
Coffte  for  the  table  is  best  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  a  French  cafetifere,  or  coffee  biggin, 
fumiKhed  with  a  percolator  or  strainer,  which 
will  peimit  a  moderately  rapid  filtration.  To 
produce  this  beverage  in  perfection,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  the  best  matenals  in  its 
preparation — tres-h  roasted  and  fresh  ground. 
"  At  IfBst  1  oz.  of  coffee  should  be  used  to 
make  3  common-sized  coffee-cupfuls,  with  1 
teaspoonful  of  freshly  roasted  and  ground 
chicoi-y.  If  desired  strong,  the  quantity  of 
both  should  be  douliled."  (Cooley.)  Many 
habitual  cofl'ee  drinkers  cannot  tolerate  the 
use  of  chicory,  which  is  a.  doubtful  improver 
of  coffte.  The  prevailing  fault  of  the  coffee 
made  in  England  is  its  want  of  strength  and 
flavour.  The  coffee-pot  should  be  heated  pre- 
viously to  putting  in  the  coffee,  which  may  be 
done  by  means  of  n  little  boiling  water.  The 
common  practice  of  boiling  coffee  is  quite 
unnecessary,  for  all  its  flavour  and  aroma  is 
readily  extracted  by  boiling  hot  water.  In- 
deed, all  the  "  useful  and  agreeable  matter  in 
coffee  is  very  soluble,  it  comes  oft'  with  the 
first  waters  of  infusion,  and  needs  no  boiling." 
(Ure.)  Should  prejudice,  however,  induce  the 
housewife  or  cook  to  boil  her  coffee,  it  should 
be  only  just  simmered  for  a  minute,  as  long  or 
violent  boiling  injury's  it  considerably. 

When  coffee  is  prepared  in  a  common  pot, 
the  latter  being  first  made  hot,  the  boiling 
water  should  be  poured  over  the  powder,  and 
Tiot,  as  is  cnmmonly  the  plan,  put  in  first.  It 
should  then  be  kept  stirred  for  4  or  5  minutes, 
when  a  cup  should  be  poured  out  and  returned 
again,  and  this  operation  repeated  3  or  4  times, 
after  which,  if  allowed  to  repose   for  a  few 


minutes,  it  will  generally  become  fine  of  itself. 
In  all  cases,  where  a  percolator  is  not  used,  the 
Hqilor  should  be  well  stirred  up  several  times 
before  finally  covering  it  up  to  settle  for  use. 

Amongst  the  various  descriptions  of  coffee 
pots  in  use  we  may  mention  those  of  French 
make,  consisting  of  two  cylindrical  vessels, 
the  upper  having  a  metal  strainer,  on  which 
the  ground  coffee  is  placed,  and  through  which 
the  clear  infusion  runs  into  the  lower  one ; 
Loysell's — an  apparatus  making  very  good 
coffee,  and  as  one  of  the  latest,  an  ingenious 
and  inexpensive  coffee  pot,  known  as  the 
"  Kaffee  Kanne,"  devised  by  Mr  Ash,  of  Oxford 
Street.  Ash's  "  Kaffee  Kanne  "  consists  of  an 
ordinary  biggin,  surrounded  by  a  jacket  con- 
taining boiling  water.  The  coffee  is  made 
by  percolation  in  the  inner  vessel,  and  being 
kept  at  the  point  of  ebullition  by  the  surround- 
ing boiling  water,  yields  «  beverage  of  ex- 
cellent flavour  and  aroma. 

Coffee  is  sometimes  clarified  by  adding  a 
shred  of  isinglass,  a  small  piece  of  clean  eel- 
or  sole-skin,  or  a  spoonful  of  white  of  egg. 
An  excellent  plan,  common  in  Prance,  is  to 
place  the  vessel  containing  the  made  coffee 
upon  the  hearth,  and  to  sprinkle  over  its 
surface  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  which  from 
its  greater  gravity  descends,  and  carries  the 
'  foulness '  with  it.  Another  plan  sometimes 
adopted  is  to  wrap  a  cloth,  previously  dipped 
into  cold  water,  round  the  coffee-pot.  This 
method  is  commonly  practised  by  the  Arabians 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yemen  and  Moka, 
and  rapidly  clarifies  the  liquor,  unless  a  very 
large  quantity  of  chicory  is  present.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  use  of  isinglass,  white 
of  egg,  and  all  like  artificial  finings,  remove 
much  of  the  astringency  and  vivacity  of  the 
liquor. 

The  French,  who  are  remarkable  for  the 
superior  quality  of  their  coffee,  generally  allow 
an  ounce  to  each  large  coffee-cupful  of  water, 
and  they  use  the  coffee  both  newly  ground  and 
freshly  roasted.  A  shred  of  saffron,  or  a  little 
vanilla,  is  frequently  added,  whilst  the  perco- 
lating coffee-pot  is  generally  employed.  When 
the  Parisian  uses  a  common  coffee-pot  he  gene- 
rally divides  the  water  into  2  parts.  The  first 
portion  he  pours  on  boiling  hot,  and  allows  it 
to  infuse  for  4  or  5  minutes ;  he  then  pours  this 
off  as  clear  as  possible,  and  boils  the  grounds 
for  2  or  3  minutes  with  the  remaining  half  of 
the  water.  As  soon  as  this  has  deposited  the 
sediment  it  is  decanted,  and  mixed  with  the 
infusion.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  ob- 
tain the  whole  of  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
flavour.  The  infusion  is  thought  to  contain 
the  latter,  and  the  decoction  the  former;  a 
plausible,  but  erroneous  idea,  since  both  of 
them  were  carried  off  by  the  first  water. 

A  much  better  method,  and  one  we  can  re- 
commend from  experience,  is  to  divide  the 
coffee  into  2  parts.  Boil  the  first  portion  in 
the  coffee-pot  for  4  or  5  minutes,  then  add 
the  other  portion,  and  allow  it  to  infuse  slowly 
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for  nboat  10  miriutcii,  the  coffee-pot  lid  being 
kept  well  doted.  This  gives  a  coffee  ponsess- 
ing  a  flavour  which  even  the  French  cannot 
excel. 

Coffee,  Essence  of.  A  highly  concentnited 
infusion  of  coffee,  prepared  by  penrolation  nith 
boiling  water,  gently  and  quickly  evaporated 
to  about  ^rd  or  ^thofitt'bulk,  and  mixed  with 
a  thick  aqueous  extract  of  chicory  and  syrup 
of  burnt  sugar,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the 
consistence  of  treacle.  The  proportions  of  the 
dry  ingredients  should  be  — coffee,  4  parts ; 
chicory,  2  parts;  burnt  sugar  (caramel)  1 
part.  It  should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bot- 
tles iu  a  cool  place.  This  preparation  is  very 
convenient  for  making  extemporaneous  coffee ; 
but  the  beveiage  so  made,  though  superior  to 
much  of  that  sold  at  coffee-houses,  is  inferior 
ill  flavour,  aroma,  and  piquancy,  to  tbut  we 
are  accustomed  to  drink  at  home.  Much  of 
the  so-called  '  Essence  of  Coffee  '  is  simply 
treacle  and  burnt  sugar,  flavoured  with  coffee. 

Coffee,  Searle's  Patent.  This  is  prepared  by 
mixing  condensed  milk  with  a  very  concen- 
trated essence  of  coffee  and  evaporating  at  n 
low  temperature  (in  vacuo,  if  possible),  until 
the  mixture  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup  (coffee  syrup),  paste  (colfee  paste),  or 
candy  (coffee  candy).  The  last  may  be  pow- 
dered (cofl'ee  powder,  dry  essence  of  coffee). 

Coffee,  Substitutes  for.  These  are  numerous, 
but  are  now  seldom  employed,  owing  to  the 
chciipness  of  the  genuine  nrticle,  and  the  strin- 
gency of  the  revenue  laws.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  following : — 

1.  Coffee,  Aoobn.  From  acorns  deprived 
of  their  shells,  husked,  dried,  and  roasted. 

2.  Coffee,  Bgiit.  Horse-beans  roasted 
along  with  a  little  honey  or  sugar. 

3.  Coffee,  Beet-eoot.  From  the  yellow 
beet-root,  sliced,  dried  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  and 
ground  wi  th  a  little  coffee. 

4>.  Coffee,  Dandelion.  From  dandelion 
roots,  sliced,  dried,  roasted,  and  ground  with 
a  little  caramel, 

5.  Coffee,  Gbbman.  Si/n.  Sttocoet  c, 
CmcoEY  0.  Prom  chicory  or  succory.  Used 
both  for  foreign  coffee,  and  to  adulterate  it. 

Obs.  All  tlie  above  are  roasted,  before 
grinding  them,  with  a  little  fat  or  lard.  Those 
which  are  larger  than  coffee-berries  are  cut 
into  small  slices  before  being  roasted.  They 
possess  none  of  the  exhilarating  properties  or 
medicinal  virtues  of  foreign  coffee. 

COINS.    See  Medals  and  Elbctbottfe. 

COKE.  Charred  or  carbonised  coal.  The 
principle  of  its  manufacture  is  similar  to  that 
of  charcoal.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
coke: — 

1.  KiLU-MADE  OOKBj  STIFLED  COKE.  Made 
by  burning  pit-coal  in  a  pile,  kiln,  or  stove. 
It  bus  a  dull -black  colour,  and  produces  an 
intense  heat  when  used  as  fuel.  By  condensing 
the  bituminous  vapours  which  are  given  off 
during  the  process,  about  SJ  of  tar  may  be 
obtained  from  common  cool,  and  from  some 


strong  coal,  by  careful  treatment  fully  10§  of 
its  weight.  The  screenings  of  dust  coal, 
separated  from  the  better  kinds  of  bituminous 
coal,  is  the  sort  commonly  used  for  making 
coke  in  ovens. 

2.  Gab  coee  ;  distilled  ooeb.  The  cinder 
left  in  the  gas  retorts.  Grey ;  produces  a 
weak  heat,  insufficient  to  smelt  iron. 

3.  Shale  Coke  ;  minebal  cabbon.  From 
bituminous  shale,  burnt  in  covered  iron  pots, 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  making 
bone-black;  or  in  piles.  Bhick  and  friable. 
Used  to  clarify  liquids,  but  is  vastly  inferior 
to  bone-black,  and  does  not  abstract  the  lime 
from  syrups.     Sec  FPEL,  PlT-cOAL,  &c. 

COLCHICIN'A.  Sgn.  Col'chioinb.  Col- 
CHICIA.  A  peculiar  principle  discovered  by 
Gieger  and  Hesse  in  the  seeds  of  the  Colchi- 
cum  autumnale  or  common  meadow  saffron.  It 
also  exists  in  the  corms  or  bulbs. 

Frep.  Macerate  the  braised  seeds  in  boiling 
alcohol,  add  magnesia,  to  throw  down  the 
alkaloid,  digest  the  precipitate  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, and  lilter.  By  cautious  evaporation 
colchicine  will  be  deposited,  and  maybe  purified 
by  re-solution  and  crystallisation  iu  alcohol. 

Frop.,  1(0.  Odourless  ;  bitter ;  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  form  salts  with  the  acids. 
It  is  very  poisonous.  i');th  of  a  grain,  dis- 
solved in  spirit,  killed  a  cat  in  12  hours.  It 
differs  frem  voratria  in  being  soluble  in  water 
and  crystalline,  and  in  the  non-production  of 
sneezing  when  cautiously  applied  to  the  nose. 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol  turns  this  alkaloid  of  a 
yellowish- brown;  nitric  acid  turns  it  of  a  deep 
violet,  passing  into  indigo-blue,  green  and 
yellow.     It  is  not  used  in  medicine. 

COL'CHICUn.  Syn.  Mba'dow  saf'fbon  j 
COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE  (Linn.),  L.  The 
recent  and  dried  corms  or  bulbs  {colchici 
oormus),  as  well  as  the  seeds  (colchici  semina), 
are  official  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  The 
corms  are  ordered  to  be  dug  up  in  the  month 
of  July,  or  before  the  autumnal  bud  has  pro- 
jected. The  dry  coatings  having  been  torn 
off,  cut  the  corms  transversely  in  thin  slices, 
and  dry,  at  first  with  a  gentle  heat,  but  after- 
wards slowly  increased  to  150°  Fahr. 

Dose  (of  the  corms),  2  to  8  or  9  gr. ;  (of 
the  seeds),  2  to  7  gr.,  made  into  a  pill  or  bolus 
with  syrup  or  conserve;  chiefly,  as  a  specific  in 
gout,  to  alleviate  or  check  the  paroxysm.  This 
drug  forms  the  base  of  almost  all  the  adver- 
tised gout  nostrums.  It  is,  however,  an  active 
poison,  and  its  administration  requires  care. 
"  After  all  th«t  has  been  said  respecting  col- 
chicum  in  gout,  and  admitting  that  it  rarely 
fails  to  allay  pain  and  check  a  paroxysm,  I 
would  record  my  opinion  that  he  who  would 
wish  to  arrive  at  a  good  old  age  should  eschew 
it  as  an  ordinary  remedy,  and  consider  that  he 
is  drawing  on  his  constitution  for  a  temporary 
relief,  with  a  certainty  of  becoming  prema- 
turely bankrupt  in  his  vital  energies."  (Col- 
lier.) 

Antidote!.    An    emetic    consisting  of   one 
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scruple  of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  water, 
followed  by  a  brisk  dose  of  castor  oil,  then 
stimulants,  and  also  charcoal. 

COL'COTHAE.      See  Oxides  ob  Ieon. 

COLS.  Sj/n.  Pbi'gus,  L.  The  privation  of 
heat.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  sensa- 
tion and  effects  which  this  privation  produces. 

When  the  body  of  an  animal  is  immersed  in 
an  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  below  the 
healthy  standard,  a  sensation  of  coldness  is 
experienced,  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
caloric  or  heat  of  the  body  into  the  colder 
11  edium.  If  this  extraction  of  caloric  exceeds 
the  quantity  produced  by  the  vital  system, 
tlie  temperature  of  the  body  decreases,  until  it 
sinks  below  the  point  at  which  the  functions 
of  life  can  be  performed.  This  declination  of 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  gradual ;  the  extreme 
sensation  of  coldness  changes  into  a  disincli- 
nation for  voluntary  motion;  next  comes  on 
drowsiness,  followed  by  nnmbnees  and  insen- 
sibility. At  this  point  if  tlie  sufferer  is  not 
rescued,  and  remedial  measures  had  recourse 
to,  death  inevitably  and  rapidly  ensues. 

The  prevention  of  the  effects  of  cold  consists 
in  the  use  of  ample  food  and  clothing  propor- 
tioned to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
exposure  to  be  endured,  and  the  habits  of  the 
wearer.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  should 
be  promoted  by  active  exercise,  and  any  dis- 
position to  sleep  shaken  off  by  increased  bodily 
exertion.  The  principal  endeavour  should  be 
10  keep  the  extremit'es  and  chest  warm,  as,  if 
this  can  be  accomplished,  no  danger  need  be 
feared. 

In  cases  of  asphyxia  produced  by  intense 
cold,  the  patient  should  be  laid  in  a  room 
remote  from  the  fire,  and  bathed  with  cold 
salt-and-water,  or  water  to  which  some  brandy 
or  vinegar  has  been  added ;  after  which  the 
body  should  be  wiped  dry,  and  friction  assi- 
duously applied  by  the  bands  of  the  attendants 
(wtrmed)  ;  as  many  operating  at  once  as  can 
conveniently  do  so.  Gentle  stimulants  should 
be  administered  by  the  mouth,  and  the  bowels 
excited  by  some  mild,  stimulating  clyster.  The 
lungs  should  also  be  inflated,  and  an  effort 
made  to  re-establish  the  respiration.  As  soon 
as  symptoms  of  returning  animation  are 
evinced,  and  the  breathing  and  circulation 
restored,  the  patient  should  be  laid  in  a  bed 
between  blankets,  and  a  little  wine-and-water 
administered,  and  perspiration  promoted  by 
heaping  an  ample  quantity  of  clothing  on  the 
bed.  Should  the  patient  have  suffered  from 
hunger  as  well  as  cold,  the  appetite  may  be 
appeased  by  the  administration  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  light  food,  taking  especial  care  to 
avoid  excess,  or  anything  indigestible  or  ex- 
citing, &c.    See  Asphyxia,  Beonchiiis,  Ca- 

TABBH,  &c. 

COLD  CREAM.  A  snow-white,  bland  oint- 
ment, about  the  consistence  of  good  lard,  and 
an  admirable  substitute  (or  that  excipient 
where  expense  is  no  object,  especially  for  ap- 
plications about  the  face.     It  is  commonly  sold 


as  a  lip-salve  and  as  a  healing  application  to 
abraded  and  chapped  surfaces  generally.  The 
ordinary  receipts  are  given  under  the  head  of 
CosMBTio  Cerate  (which  see).  The  follow- 
ing produces  a  superior  article. 

Prep.  (Dr  L.  TumbuU.)  From  white  wax, 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  almonds,  4  oz. ;  rose-water,  2  oz, ; 
borax,  i  dr. ;  oil  of  roses,  5  drops.  Melt,  and 
dissolve  the  wax  in  the  oil  of  almonds  by  a 
gentle  heat;  dissolve  the  borax  in  the  rose- 
water,  which  is  then  to  be  warmed  a  little  and 
added  to  the  heated  oil ;  lastly,  add  the  oil  of 
roses,  stirred. 

COLIC.  St/n.  COL'ICA,  L.  The  belly-ache 
or  gripes.  The  name  is  popularly  given  to  all 
severe  griping  abdominal  pains,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  cause.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  disease,  as  noticed  below. 

Colic,  Accident'al.  Produced  by  improper 
food,  and  poisons.  The  treatment  may  be 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  bilious  or 
flatulent  colic. 

Colic,  BiVions.  In  this  variety  the  pain  is 
intermittent  and  transient,  accompanied  by 
constipation,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  fseces, 
if  any,  are  bilious,  dark-coloured,  and  offensive. 
The  common  remedies  are,  a  full  dose  of  blue 
pill,  calomel,  colocynth,  or  aloes,  followed  by  a 
sufiScient  quantity  of  Epsom  salts  or  Glauber's 
salts.  Warm  fomentations  are  also  serviceable. 

Colic,  Flaf  ulent.  Marked  by  constipation, 
and  the  irregular  distension  of  the  bowels  by 
gas,  accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise,  &c.  It 
is  commonly  produced  by  the  use  of  indiges- 
tible vegetables  and  slops.  The  remedies  are, 
a  full  dose  of  tincture  of  rhubarb  combined 
with  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint. 
If  this  does  not  afford  relief,  an  Abernethy 
pill  may  be  taken,  washed  down  with  a  glass 
of  any  cordial  water,  as  peppermint,  cinnamon, 
or  caraway.  When  the  pain  is  extreme,  warm 
fomentations  to  the  belly,  or  a  carminative 
clyster,  will  generally  give  relief.  The  Editor 
has  found  castor  oil  and  Collis  Browne's 
chlorodyne  of  great  benefit  in  this  complaint. 

Colic,  Paint'er's.  Syn.  Plumb'ee's  colic, 
Devoitshiee  c.  Lead  c.  ;  Col'ica  pioto'ncm, 
L.  The  dry  belly-acho.  It  is  marked  by  ob- 
stinate costiveness,  acrid  bilious  vomitings, 
violent  pains  about  the  region  of  the  navel, 
convulsive  spasms  in  the  intestines,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  paralysis  in  the  extremities.  It  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  cider  counties,  and 
amongst  persons  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  lead. 
The  remedies  are  the  same  as  for  the  spasmodic 
variety.  Should  these  fail,  after  the  bowels 
have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  small  doses 
of  camphor  and  opium  may  be  administered, 
and  sulphuric  beer  or  sweetened  water  very 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  had 
recourse  to  as  a  beverage.  Mr  Benson,  the 
managing  director  of  the  British  White-lead 
Works  at  Birmingham,  says  : — "  Although 
during  several  weeks  after  the  addition  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  treacle  beer,  drank  at  the 
works,  little  advantage  seemed  to  he  derived, 
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yet  the  eases  of  lead  colic  became  gradually 
less  frequent,  and  since  October  of  tbat  year, 
or  daring  a  period  of  fifteen  montbs,  not  a 
■ingle  case  of  lead  colic  has  occurred  amongat 
the  people."  ('Lancet.')  See  Beeb,  Sci- 
PHUBio  Acid,  and  StJLPHnBio  Aero. 

Colic,  Spaimod'ie.  Marked  by  a  6uctuating 
pain  Rboiit  the  navel,  which  goes  away  and 
retnrns  by  starts,  often  leaving  the  patient 
for  some  time.  The  belly  is  usually  soft,  and 
the  intestines  may  often  be  felt  in  lumps, 
which  move  about  under  the  hand,  or  are 
wholly  absent  for  a  time.  It  is  unaccompanied 
by  flatulency.  Tlie  remedies  are  warm  fomen- 
tations, warm  clysters,  and  carminatives,  ac- 
companied by  small  doses  of  camphor  and 
opium. 

Colic,  Stercora'ceons.  Marked  by  severe 
griping  pains  and  constipation  of  the  bowels. 
The  remedies  are  powerful  cathartics,  as  full 
doses  of  calomel,  aloes,  colocynth,  jalap,  &c., 
followed  by  purgative  salts,  as  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda. 

CoUc  in  Horsea.  First  give  the  horse  a  sharp 
trot,  and  apply  friction  over  the  belly,  and 
follow  this  up  with  a  drench  of  warm  gruel 
to  which  has  been  added  a  glass  or  two  of 
whisky  or  gin.  Should  these  fiiil  to  give 
relief,  let  4  dr.  of  aloes  bo  rubbed  down  in  a 
pint  of  hot  water,  imd  when  the  mixture 
becomes  cool  enough,  add  from  thirty  to  sixty 
drops  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  Where 
the  spasms  and  distress  continue  severe,  nnd 
with  little  intermission,  the  physic  may  be 
followed  in  an  honr  with  2  dr.  of  tincture  of 
aconite,  given  with  an  ounce  of  spirit  of 
chloroform,  in  a  little  water,  and  repeated 
every  hour  j  soap  and  water  clysters  should  be 
administered  every  half  hour,  and  friction  nnd 
hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  abdomen. 

COLLO'DION.  8yn.  Colio'dium  ,  L.,  B.  P. 
A  viscid  fluid  formed  by  dissolving  pyroxylin 
(SchOnbeln's  gun-cotton)  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol.  In  surgery  it  is  used  in  its  natural 
state,  and  combined  with  certain  elastic  and 
medicinal  substances.  lu  photography  it  is 
used  in  combination  with  agents  that  render 
it  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light. 

Collodion.  Syn.  Plain  oollodiok.  The 
following  are  the  best  methods  of  preparing 
plain  collodion  for  surgical  purposes :  — 

I^ep.  1.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Nitrate  of  potassa, 
in  powder,  10  oz. ;  sulphuric  acid,  8^  fl.  oz. ; 
triturate  together  in  a  wedgwood  mortar  until 
nniformly  mixed ;  then  add  of  tine  carded 
cotton  (free  from  impurities),  i  oz. ;  and  by 
means  of  the  pestle  or  a  glass  rod,  saturate  it 
thoronghly  with  the  liqnorfora^eriod  of  about 
3  or  4  minutes ;  next  transfer  the  cotton  to  a 
vessel  containing  water,  nnd  wash  it  in  suc- 
cessive portions  of  pore  water,  with  agitation 
and  pressure,  until  the  washings  cease  to  affect 
litmus  paper  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ba- 
rium ;  it  is  then  to  be  spread  out  and  dried  by 
a  very  gentle  heat,  and  dissolved  by  agitation 
in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  rectified  sulphuric 


ether,!  quart,  to  which  rectified  spirit(alcohol), 
I  fl.  oz.,  has  been  previonsly  added. 

2.  (Mialhe.)  Nitrate  of  potassa,  40  parts  ; 
concentrated  snlphuric  acid,  60  parts ;  carded 
cotton,  2  parts  ;  proceed  as  last  nntil  the  dry 
cotton  is  obtained,  then  take  of  the  prepared 
cotton,  8  parts ;  rectified  sulphuric  ether,  125 
parts;  mix  in  u  well-stoppered  bottle,  and 
agitate  it  for  some  minutes ;  then  add  gradn- 
ally,  rectified  alcohol,  1  part ;  and  continue  to 
shake  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid  acqnires 
a  syrupy  consistency.  It  may  be  now  passed 
through  a  cloth ;  bnt  a  better  way  to  prevent 
loss  is  to  let  it  repose  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
decant  the  clear  portion. 

8.  (Lauras.)  This  process  only  differs  from 
No.  2  in  the  following  particulars: — The  cotton 
is  immersed  for  12  minutes,  then  rinsed  2  or 
3  times  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  4  parts, 
and  water,  200  parts.  Lastly,  it  is  plunged 
again  into  simple  water,  nnd  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature of  77*  to  86°  Fabr. 

■i.  (B.  P.)  Pyroxylin,  1  part ;  rectified 
spirit,  12  parts  ;  ether,  36  parts  ;  mix  the  ether 
and  spirit,  and  add  the  pyroxylin.  Keep  in  a 
well-corked  bottle. 

5.  (Piirrish.)  Thoroughly  saturate  clean 
carded  cotton,  t  oz.,  with  fuming  nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid,  of  each  4  fl.  oz.,  previously 
mixed  and  allowed  to  become  cool ;  macerate 
for  12  hours ;  wash  the  cotton  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water ;  then  free  it  from  the  water 
by  successive  washings  in  alcohol,  and  dissolve 
in  ether,  3  pints. 

Oil.  For  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
collodion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  woter.  The  ordinary  commercial 
oil  of  vitriol,  sp.  gr.  1-84,  may  be  used.  Pro- 
fessor Proctcr,of  Philadelphia, gives  preference 
to  the  process  with  the  mixed  acids  (No.  6), 
and  directs  that  the  cotton  should  be  allowed 
to  macerate  for  four  days.  In  drying  the 
cotton  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
an  explosion. 

Uses,  <f  c.  In  Kurgery  plain  collodion  is  em- 
ployed as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  and  as  a  pro- 
tection to  abraded  surfaces.  On  drying,  it 
unites  the  former  closely,  and  preserves  the 
latter  from  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  being  transparent,  it  ad- 
mits of  the  progress  of  the  wound  being  in- 
spected when  necessary.  Such  is  its  adhesive 
power,  that  a  piece  of  cloth  cemented  with  it 
to  the  dry  palm  of  the  hand  will  support  a 
weight  of  25  to  30  lbs.  The  parts  to  which  it 
is  applied  should  be  freed  from  moisture.  See 
COLIODIOKS,  COLOUBED,  ELASTIC,  MEDICATED 

and  VssiCATiifa  (below). 
CoUodion,  Blis'tering.  See  Vesicating  Col- 

LODIOK. 

CoUodion,  Col'onred.  Syn.  Colloditjm  tinc- 
Ttnt,  L.  Prep.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Collodion,  2 
oz. ;  palm  oil,  1  dr. ;  alkanet  root,  q.  s.  to 
colour  (say  15  gr.)  j  digest  and  decant  the 
clear.    Colonr  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to 
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the  skin  than  that  of  common  collodion,  whilst 
it  is  more  flexible  j  but  it  is  weaker  than  the 
latter. 

Collodion,  Elas'tic.  Pj-ep.  1.  (Lauras.)  Heat 
ti  gel  her  Venice  turpentine,  2  parts ;  castor  oil, 
2  parts;  and  white  wax,  2  parts;  add  sul- 
phuric ether,  6  parts;  and  mix  all  with  the 
product  of  No.  3  (above),  that  is,  to  the  col- 
lodion formed  with  8  parts  of  prepared  cotton, 
125  ether,  and  8  alcohol. 

2.  (C.  S.  Rand.)  Dissolve  prepared  cotton 
(No.  5,  above),  2  dr.,  in  sulphuric  ether,  5  fl. 
oz. ;  then  add,  Venice  turpentine,  2  dr.,  and 
ui  mplete  the  solution  by  slight  agitation. 

Obs.  The  collodion  made  by  either  of  the 
above  processes,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
](<riiis  a  transparent  pellicle,  more  pliable  and 
II  ore  dif&cult  to  remove  than  that  of  ordinary 
collodion. 

Collodion,  Flexible.  Collodion  Flexile. 
(B.  P.)  Mix  collodion  (B.  P.),  6  fl.  oz., 
with  Canada  balsam,  120  gr. ;  and  castor  oil, 
1  fl.  dr.,  and  keep  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

Collodion,  Hemostatic.  Collodion,  10  parts ; 
caibolic  acid,  1  part;  tannic  acid,  J  part; 
benzoic  acid,  J  part;  all  by  weight.  To  be 
applied  with  a  pencil  brush. 

Collodion ,  Iodised.  This  may  be  made  at  one 
operation;  it  should  be  kept  two  days  before 
being  used,  but  is  less  reliable  if  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  than  the  sensitised  collodion 
described  below.  It  is  made  as  follows: — 
I'lace  16  grains  of  gun-cotton  in  a  bottle,  add 
18  grains  of  iodide  of  cadmium  in  powder, 
6  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  in  powder, 
and  li  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine  (sp.  gr.  0"805). 
Shake  the  bottle  until  the  iodide  and  bromide 
are  dissolved,  then  add  3  oz.  of  ether,  sp.  gr. 

0  720,  and  shake  until  the  cotton  is  dissolved. 
After  settling  for  twenty-four  hours,  decant 
the  clear  portion  into  small  well-stoppered 
bottles. 

Collodion,  Medicated.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  medicate  collodion  in  several  ways,  but  tlie 
practice  has  not  found  much  favour  with  the 
medical  profession.  The  following  prepara- 
tions have  been  described : — 

CoiLODioif,  Aconite.  Prom  aconite  root, 
b.v  a  similar  formula  to  that  of  Belladonna  c. 
(below). 

Collodion,  Belladonna.  Prep.  Macerate 
select  belladonna  leaves,  powdered,  8  oz,,  in 
ether,  12  fl.  oz.,  with  alcohol  (95%),  4  fl.  oz., 
for  six  hours.  Pack  in  a  percolator,  and  pour 
on  alcohol  till  a  pint  of  tincture  is  obtained ; 
in  this  dissolve  pyroxylin  (gun-cotton),  1  dr., 
and  Canada  balsam,  i  oz.  TJsed  as  a  substitute 
for  belladonna  plastee. 

Collodion,  Canthaeidin.  See  Collodion, 
Vesicatiko. 

Collodion,  Iodine.  Prep.  Dissolve  iodine 
and  Canada  balsam,  of  each  Joz.,  in  collodion, 

1  pint.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  IODINE  OINT- 
MENT. 

Collodion,  Morphia.  (L'Union  Medicale.) 
Dissolve  1  part  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia 


in  30  parts  of  flexible  collodion,  and  apply  with 
a  camel-hair  brush. 

Collodion,  Photograph'ic.  1.  There  are  so 
many  methods  adopted  for  preparing  photo- 
graphic collodion,  that  a  large  volume  might 
be  filled  with  notices  of  them.  We  have 
retained  Mr.  Hardwich's  forms,  which  were 
formerly  much  esteemed  by  practical  photo- 
graphers, and  appended  to  them  modem 
formulae  which  are  now,  we  believe,  in  much 
greater  demand,  and  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr  Ernest  Spon's  valuable  book  'Workshop 
Receipts.' 

2.  Pyroxylin,  and  iodide  of  cadmium, 
or  ammonium,  of  each  15  gr. ;  ether.  Si 
oz. ;  alcohol,  1  j  oz.  Place  the  two  first  in 
a  dry  bottle,  then  pour  on  the  spirits  of  wine, 
shake  the  mixture  well,  then  add  the  ether, 
shake  again  and  let  it  stand  for  12  hours. 
Decant  the  clear  portion  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  keep  well  stoppered,  and  in  the  dark. 
Avoid  shaking  the  bottle  when  about  to  use 
the  collodion,  and  never  quite  use  all  the 
bottle  contains,  as  the  sediment  which  will 
accumulate  at  the  bottom  would  spoil  the 
picture.  The  preparation  of  a  sensitive  collo- 
dion, whether  positive  or  negative,  includes 
three  distinct  operations,  namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pyroxylin  or  gun-cotton,  the  con- 
version of  this  into  plain  collodion,  and  the 
final  process  of  iodising  the  collodion. 

Collodion,  Plain.  Mix  in  a  bottle  gun-cotton, 
450  gr. ;  ether,  25  oz. ;  spirits  of  wine,  7  oz. 
Shake  these  well  together,  and  leave  to  settle 
several  days.     Keep  well  corked. 

Collodion,  Pos'itive.  (Hardwich.)  To  form 
the  PYKOXTLIN : — Take  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1-845,  at  60°  Fahr.,  12  fl.  oz. ;  nitric  acid,  sp. 
gr.  1-45,  at  60°,  12  fl.  oz.;  water,  3i  fl.  oz. ; 
mix,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  to  140°; 
then  immerse  cotton,  300  grains.  (If  the 
cotton  is  found  to  gelatinise  or  dissolve  in  the 
acid  mixture,  the  quantity  of  water  is  too  great, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  3  fl.  oz.)  The  cotton 
should  be  well  pulled  out  in  pieces,  weighing 
about  30  grains  each ;  and  should  be  left  in 
the  acid  for  about  8  minutes,  the  vessel  being 
covered  over.  It  is  taken  out  with  a  glass 
spatula,  squeezed  to  remove  acid,  washed  for 
at  least  24  hours  by  a  stream  of  water,  then 
squeezed  in  a  cloth,  and  pulled  out  to  dry. 
To  form  the  plain  collodion  : — Shake  up  the 
dry  pyroxylin,  48  grains,  with  alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
■805,  1^  fl.  oz.,  and  then  add  ether,  sp.  gr. 
^725, 4J  fl.  oz.  The  solution  should  be  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  clear 
fluid  should  be  decanted  from  the  sediment. 
To  prepare  thg  iodising  solution  : — Take  of 
iodide  of  ammonium,  li  di-. ;  iodide  of  cad- 
mium, li  dr. ;  bromide  of  ammonium,  40 
grains ;  powder,  and  dissolve  in  alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
•805  to  -816,  10  fl.  oz.  The  collodion  is 
iodised  by  adding  the  solution  to  it  in  the 
proportion  of  1  part  solution  to  3  parts  col- 
lodion. The  iodised  collodion  should  be  kept 
for  at  least  six  weeks  before  using.    If  re- 
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quired  for  iminrdtate  use,  add  a  few  drops  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  formed  by 
dissolving  6  );rains  of  iodine  in  1  fl.  oz.  of 
alcohol. 

Ob*.  Mr  Ilardwiob  recommends  that  the 
cotton,  before  being  converted  into  pyroitylin, 
■bonld  be  cleansed  by  boiling  for  two  hours  in 
a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  (2  oz.  to  the 
gallon),  and  by  being  afterwards  repeatedly 
washed  and  dried.  The  purest  nitric  acid,  sp. 
gr.  1'45,  should  be  employed,  but  the  ordinary 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is 
sufBciently  pure  for  use.  To  purify  the  etheb 
and  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  ozonised  principle 
which  vyould  decompose  the  iodising  solution, 
Mr  Hardwich  recommends  the  following 
process: — Take  the  best  washed  ether  of  com- 
merce and  agitate  it  thoroughly  with  a  small 
portion  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  in- 
troduce it  into  a  retort,  and  distil  over  one 
third.  The  alcohol  used  is  of  the  strength  of 
that  sold  for  absolute  alcohol;  it  should  be 
pure. 

Collodion,  Neg'ative.  (Hardwich.)  To 
form  the  pteoxyhn: — Take  of  sulphuric 
ocid,  sp.  gr.  1-845,  at  60°,  18  fl.  oz. ;  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1-476,  at  60°,  6  H.  oz.j  water,  5i 
fl.  oz. ;  cotton,  300  grains.  Mix,  and  allow  the 
temperature  to  full  to  150°  Fahr.  The  weight 
of  the  pyroxylin  ought  to  be  375  grains.  To 
form  the  plain  collodion: — Take  alcohol, 
sp.  gr.  '806,  i  gallon;  ether,  sp.  gr.  '725,  1 
gall.;  pyroxylin,  1900  grains.  Saturate  the 
pyroxylin  with  the  alcohol,  then  pour  in  half 
a  gallon  of  the  ether,  agitate  for  3  or  4  minutes, 
and  repeat  the  process  in  adding  the  remainder. 
Decant  the  clear  liquid  from  the  sediment 
after  a  week  or  ten  days'  rest.  The  following 
forms  for  iodibino  solutions  are  recom- 
mended:— a.  (Potassium  lodiser.)  Iodide  of 
potassium,  135  grains;  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '816, 
10  fl.  oz.  Powder  and  dissolve  in  the  alcohol, 
previously  heated  to  140°. — 4.  (Cadminra 
lodiser.)  Iodide  of  cadmium,  170  grains; 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '816,  10  fl.  oz.  Dissolve  in  the 
cold,  and  filter. — o.  (Bromo-iodiser.)  Bromide 
of  ammonium,  40  grains;  iodide  of  ammonium, 
90  grains;  iodide  of  cadmium,  90  grains; 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  •816,  10  fl.  oz.  Pulverise  and 
dissolve  in  the  cold.  To  sensitise  the  collo- 
dion, add  to  three  parts  one  part  of  either  a,  b, 
or  c. 

Obi.  Most  of  the  practical  directions  given 
under  the  heod  of  positive  collodion  apply 
equally  to  nkoativk  collodion.  Notlltirg 
but  patient  and  intelligent  practice  will  ever 
lead  to  success  in  preparing  collodion  for  pho- 
tographic purposes.  Although  formulse  of 
undoubted  excellence  may  be  used,  it  con- 
tinnally  happens  that  the  results  are  entirely 
nugatory  from  some  trifling  cause.    See  Pho- 

TOOEAPHY. 

Collodion,  Sensitised.  Add  to  1  oz.  of  the 
plain  collodion  6  drams  of  spirits  of  wine; 
If  oz.  of  ether;  and  3  drams  of  iodide  and 
bromide    solution    (see    beloio).     Shake   the 


bottle  well;  the  mixture  is  then  ready,  but  is 
improved  by  being  kept  four  or  five  honrs 
before  using.  In  hot  weather  a  little  more 
alcohol  and  less  ether;  in  very  cold  weather 
more  ether  and  less  alcohol  must  he  used.  As 
sensitised  collodion  does  not  keep  well,  it  is 
better  not  to  mix  the  plain  collodion  and  the 
iodide  and  bromide  solution  until  shortly 
before  required  for  use. 

Iodide  and  Bromide  Solution.  lodid  of 
cadmium  154  grains;  bromide  of  cadmium 
54  grains ;  spirits  of  wine,  3i  ounces.  Pound 
the  iodide  and  bromide  very  fine  in  a  mortar, 
adding  the  spirit  grodnally;  when  the  iodide 
and  bromide  are  dissolved,  pass  the  solution 
through  a  filter  paper  into  a  bottle.  Must  be 
kept  in  a  closely-stoppered  bottle. 

Collodion,  Styptic.  Syn.  Styptic  colloid. 
(Dr  Richardson.)  To  a  saturated  solution  ol 
tannic  acid  in  alcohol  and  ether,  in  equni 
parts,  add  as  much  pyroxylin  ds  the  liquid 
will  dissolve. 

Collodion,  Ves'icating.  Syn.  Blis'tebimo 
collodion.  Canthae'idin  0.;  CoLLo'Dirii 
VEs'iOANS,  L  Prep.  1.  (Tichbome.)  Coarsely 
powdered  cantharides,  6  oz.,  are  placed  loosely 
in  a  displacement  apparatus  (provided  with  » 
tap  to  regulate  the  flow),  and  treated  with 
ether  from  methylated  spirit,  18  fl.  oz.,  and 
glacial  acetic  acid,  2  fl.  oz.,  previously  mixed 
together.  After  the  fluid  has  passed  through, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  ddbria  has  retsine'l 
by  absorption  7  fl.  oz.,  which  must  be  displaced 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  methylated  spirits 
of  wine,  7  fl.  oz.  If  properly  managed,  there 
is  not  the  least  danger  of  the  admixture  of 
the  spirits  with  the  percolated  menstruum,  as 
the  animal  sub^tunce  of  the  flies  swells  con- 
siderably under  the  prolonged  influence  of  the 
spirits  of  wine,  so  that  the  same  bulk  will  be 
insufficient  to  quite  displace  the  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  should  be  made  to  measure 
exactly  15  fl.  oz.  with  a  little  spirit,  and  may 
then  be  converted  into  a  collodion  by  tlie 
addition  of  pyroxylin,  i  oz. 

Obs.  The  glacial  acid  plays  a  double  part 
in  this  preparation.  It  dissolves  the  can- 
tharidin,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the 
collodion  film  the  essential  property  of  poro- 
sity. Ordinary  collodion  is  useless  as  an  ex- 
cipient,  for  it  produces  a  tough  and  contractile 
film,  which  really  screens  the  skin  from  the 
action  of  the  greater  part  of  the  blistering 
material. 

2.  (Ilisch.)  Cantharidin,  15  gr.;  pyroxy- 
lin, 20  gr. ;  rectified  ether,  IJ  oz. ;  acetic 
ether,  i  oz. ;  dissolve. 

3.  ((Ettinger.)  Ether  of  cantharides  and 
collodion,  eqnal  parts. 

Use.  Vesicating  collodion  is  used  as  an 
irritant.  No.  1  was  introduced  in  1862,  and 
has  many  advantages  over  the  other  two. 
Mr  Tichborne  thus  described  the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  using  it  in  the  '  Pharm. 
Journ.' : — "  The  part  upon  which  the  blister  is 
to  be  raised  should  be  painted  >vith  the  vesi- 
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cant  to  the  desired  extent,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  blister  produced  always  extends  to  about 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
space  covered.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give 
a  coating  of  considerable  thickness,  and  to 
ensure  this  result  the  brush  should  be  passed 
over  and  over  again,  until  about  J  dr.  has  been 
used  to  the  square  inch,  or  less  when  operat- 
ing upon  a  tender  epidermis.  It  is  desirable 
to  place  over  the  intended  blister  a  piece  of 
oil  siUc,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a  piece  of  sheet 
gutta  percha,  somewhat  larger  than  the  sur- 
face painted,  as  this  will  stop  the  exhalations 
of  the  sliin,  and  so  render  ic  moist  and  per- 
mculile.  In  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  if  the  cuticle  is  hard,  the  collodion  should 
be  wiped  off  with  a  little  cotton-wool  moistened 
with  ether,  when  the  blister  will  almost  in- 
stantly rise." 

COL'LOID.    See  Dialysis. 

COLIiTE'rUM.  [L.]  In  medicine  and phar- 
macy,  a  topical  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Formerly  the  term  coUyrlnm  was  applied  to 
any  medicament  employed  to  restrain  de- 
fluxions. 

CoUyr'inm,  Dry.  Syn.  Ete  powdek;  Col- 
lte'ium  sio'cum,  L.  Trep.  1.  (Dupuytren.) 
White  sugar,  1  dr. ;  red  oxide  of  mercury,  10 
gr. ;  oxide  of  zinc,  20  gr. ;  mix. 

2.  (Lagneau.)  Sugar  candy,  2  parts;  ni- 
trate of  potassa,  1  part, 

3.  (Falconer.)  Chloride  of  barium,  1  gr. ; 
sugar  candy,  1  dr. 

4.  (Radius.)  Calomel  and  white  sugar,  of 
each  i  dr.;  opium,  10  gr. 

5.  (Recamier.)  Oxide  of  zinc  and  sugar 
candy,  equal  parts. 

6.  (Velpeau.)  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
sugar  candy,  equal  parts. 

7.  (Wiseman.)  Acetate  of  soda,  10  gr. ; 
powdered  opium,  1  gr. ;  sugar  candy,  4  dr. 

Od».  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
ingredients  in  the  above  preparations  should 
be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  careful 
trituration  in  a  wedgwood  mortar.  For  use, 
a  small  pinch  is  placed  in  a  quill  or  straw,  and 
blown  into  the  eye  previously  opened  with  the 
fingers.  On  the  whole,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  unnecessary  preparations,  and  are  unsafe, 
except  in  skilful  hands. 

Collyrium,  Ilq'nid.    See  Wateks  (Eye). 

Collyrium,  Unct'uous.  See  Oistments 
(Eye). 

COL'OCYHTH   (sinth).      Syn.    Coioctnth 

PULP.,  COLOCYNTHIDIS  PUIPA,  B.P.  BlT'- 
TEE  AP'PLE,  BiTTEE  GOUED,  BiTTEE  Ou'OUil- 

BEE,  Peeled  oolooynth  ;  Coloquint'ida, 
Colocynth'is  (B.P.),  L.  The  decorticated 
fruit  or  pulp  of  the  Citrellm  Colocynthis 
(Sohrad. — Ph.  L.),  or  Cucumis  Colocynthis 
(Linn. — Ph.  E.  &  D.).  It  is  an  acrid,  drastic 
purge  and  hydragogue,  and  cannot  be  given 
alone  with  safety;  but,  in  combination  with 
other  substances,  it  forms  some  of  our  most 
useful  cathartic  medicines. 

COLOCYNTH'Iir.      Syn.    Colocynth'ium, 


L.    The  bitter,  purgative  principle  of  colo- 
eynth. 

COL'OPHENE.  Formed  by  distilling  oil  of 
turpentine  with  concentrated  sulpbnric  acid. 
A  colourless,  viscid,  oily  liquid;  with  a  high 
boiling-point ;  and  exhibiting  a  bluish  tint  by 
reflected  light. 

COL'OPHONY.     See  Ebsin. 

COLOBADO  BEETLE.  Syn.  Doryphera 
decemlineata.  The  Colorado  potato  beetle 
belongs  to  the  family  ChrysomelidcB,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  measures  nearly  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  has  a  tawny  or  yellowish  cream- 
coloured  body,  darkly  spotted;  with  wing 
cases  which  are  marked  with  ten  black  longi- 
tudinal stripes.  It  has  been  gradually  mi- 
grating eastward  toward  the  more  ctdtivated 
lands  of  the  Northern  states,  until  it  has 
reached  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  now  found 
over  all  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as 
well  as  throughout  Canada,  on  the  potato 
crops  of  all  of  which  regions  it  has  committed 
incalculable  ravages.  The  leaves  and  stalks 
are  the  parts  of  the  potato  plant  principally 
attacked ;  the  depredators  being,  for  the  most 
part,  the  larvffi,  of  which  three  broods  are  said 
to  be  produced  annually. 

In  America,  we  believe,  the  only  means  of 
destroying  these  insects  as  well  as  their  eggs 
and  larva;  consists  in  the  application  to  the 
plant  of  the  highly  poisonous  and  dangerous 
pigment,  Scheele's  green,  a  hydrated  arsenite 
of  copper.  M.  Girard  recommends  in  pre- 
ference to  the  arsenical  salt  a  liberal  use  of 
sulpho-cavbonate  of  potash. 

COLOUR  BLINDNESS.  Syn.  Dai'tonism. 
A  curious  defect  of  vision,  from  which  the  eye 
is  incapable  of  distinguishing  colours.  It  is  of 
three  kinds : — 1.  An  inability  to  distinguish 
any  colour  properly  so  called,  the  person  being 
only  able  to  distinguish  white  and  black,  light 
and  shade.  2.  An  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  primary  colours,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  or  between  these  and  the  secondary  or 
tertiary  hues,  such  as  green,  purple,  orange, 
and  brown.  3.  An  inability  to  distinguish 
nicer  shades  and  hues,  as  greys  and  neutral 
tints.  The  first  form  is  rare ;  the  second  and 
third  are  common.  Dr  George  Wilson  found 
that  of  1154  persons  examined  by  him  in 
Edinburgh,  65, or  1  in  177,  were  colourblind; 
of  these,  21  confounded  red  with  green,  19 
brown  with  green,  and  25  blue  with  green. 

COL'OURING.  Syn.  Beahdy  coLOUEiNa, 
Beeweb's  c,  Spieit  c,  Cae'amel;  Essbn'tia 
bi'na,  L.  Prep.  Brown  sugar  is  melted  in 
an  iron  vessel  over  the  fire  until  it  grows 
black  and  bitter,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time, 
after  which  water  is  added,  and  it  is  boiled  to 
a  syrup.  In  the  making  of  brandy  colouring 
white  sugar  is  more  frequently  used. 

Oba.  Some  persons  use  lime-water  to  dis- 
solve the  burnt  sugar.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overborn  it,  as  a  greater  quantity  is 
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tbernby  rendered  inaoluble.  The  heat  should 
not  exceed  430°,  nor  be  less  than  aboat  400° 
Fahr.  The  process,  for  nice  experiments,  is 
beat  conducted  in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  to 
which  a  little  bismuth  has  been  added  to 
reduce  its  melting-point  to  about  436°;  a  little 
powdered  rcsiu  or  charcoal  or  a  little  oil  being 
put  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  to  prevent 
the  oxidisement  of  the  alloy.     See  Cabauel. 

COL'OUSS.  White  light  from  the  sun  is  of 
a  compound  nature,  and  may  be  decomposed 
into  rays  of  different  colours.  Newton  distin- 
gaished  seven  fbihititb  colocbs,  namely, 
violet,  indi|;o,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
red.  Sir  D.  Brewster  is  disposed  to  think 
that  four  of  these  colours  are  really  compound, 
anil  that  three,  namely,  blue,  yellow,  and  red, 
alone  deserve  the  name  of  primitive.  The 
colours  of  natural  objects  are  supposed  to 
result  from  the  power  possessed  by  their  sur- 
faces of  absorbing  some  of  the  coloured  rays 
of  light,  while  they  reflect  or  transmit,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  remainder  of  the  rays.  Thus, 
an  object  appears  red  because  it  absorbs  or 
causes  to  disappear  the  yellow  and  blue  rays 
composing  the  white  light  by  which  it  is 
illuminated.  Black  and  white  are  not  colours, 
atrictly  speaking. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  black  when  it  absorbs 
or  quenches  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  rays 
of  white  light  falling  upon  it.  A  body  is  said 
to  be  white  when  it  receives  the  white  light, 
and  reflects  all  the  rays  with  moderate  strength. 
Orey  may  bo  regarded  as  n  luminous  black 
or  dark  white.  The  names  given  to  colours 
are  far  from  being  satisfactory,  for  although 
many  thousand  shades  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  practised  eye,  it  is  a  question  whether 
there  are  flf  ty  names  which  would  convey  the 
same  idea  of  shade  to  any  ten  colourists  in 
the  world.  The  names  taken  from  natural 
coloured  objects,  as  indigo,  violet,  orange,  lilac, 
amber,  emerald,  &o.,  are  the  least  objectionable. 
M.  Chevreul  has  devised  »n  ingenious  system 
of  naming  and  classifying  colours.  He  em- 
ploys only  6  fundamental  names,  which  ane 
those  of  the  three  elementary  colours,  red, 
yellow,  and  blue;  and  of  the  three  secondary 
colouri",  orange,  green,  and  violet.  By  the 
direct  union  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
colours,  6  tertiary  colours  are  formed.  He 
arranges  the  twelve  colours  in  a  circle,  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  commencing  witli  the 
red,  and  going  to  the  right,  thus : — Red,  red- 
orange,  orange,  yellow-orange,  yellow,  yellow- 
green,  green,  blue-green,  blue,  blue-violet, 
violet,  red-violet.  The  chromatic  circle  is  com- 
pleted by  placing  5  shades  between  the  red 
and  red-orange,  5  between  the  red-orange  and 
orange ;  and  so  on  between  each  of  the  other 
couples.  This  chromatic  circle  of  72  colours 
is  not  imaginary,  but  actually  exists,  composed 
of  dyed  wools.  The  shades  are  distinguished 
by  numbers;  thus  there  are  red,  1  red,  2  red, 
3  red,  4  red,  and  5  rod,  &c.  Each  of  the  72 
shades  has,  moreover,  20  different  degrees  of 


depth,  from  the  Ughtest  that  can  be  discerned 
from  pure  white  to  the  most  intense  depth, 
approaching  to  brown  and  black.  These  de- 
grees of  depth  are  called  tones  or  tints.  The 
addition  of  these  tones  to  the  chromatic  circle 
brings  up  the  number  of  tints  to  1410.  To 
indicate  any  one  of  these  tints  we  have  merely 
to  write  the  number  of  the  shade,  and  after  it 
the  number  of  the  tone,  as,  for  example,  3 
blue-violet,  13  tone.  By  mixing  each  of  the 
1440  tints  with  grey  or  black,  so  as  to  darken 
it  in  difierent  degrees,  a  total  of  14,440  colours 
may  be  dcSned.  This  part  of  the  system  is 
generally  regarded  as  unnecessary.  Mr  O'Neill, 
in  his  valuable  '  Dictionary  of  Calico  Printing 
and  Dyeing'  (to  which  work  we  refer  the 
reader  for  a  full  account  of  Chevreul's  clas- 
sification), gives  a  long  list  of  colours  and 
coloured  bodies,  which  are  pretty  well  defined 
in  common  language  with  the  names  of  the 
colours,  according  to  this  ingenious  system. 
We  select  from  this  list  the  following 
examples : — 

Amber  in  mass  =-2  orange,  12  tone. 

Amethyst =5  blue- violet,  from  3  to  16 
tone. 

Blood,  ox=l  red,  13  and  14  tones. 

Butter = yellow-orange,  2  to  3  tone. 

Carrot = orange,  7  tone. 

Chocolate  in  rake =5  orange,  18  tone. 

Emerald =2  green,  11  tone. 

Green,  apple  =  4  yellow-green,  8  tone. 

Isabelle  =  1  yellow-orange. 

Mauve =3  violet,  8  tone. 

Red-lead = yellow-orange,  20  tone 

Ruby  =  red,  1 1  tone. 

Yellow,  canary =1  yellow,  6  tone. 

For  notices  of  Dyes,  Pigments,  &c.,  refer 
to  the  principal  colours. 

Colours,  Cake.  St/n.  Abtistb'  Coloubs. 
These  are  made  by  grinding  by  means  of  a 
glass  muller  and  a  slab,  the  respective  pig- 
ments previously  reduced  to  powder,  into  a 
smooth  paste  with  equal  parts  of  isinglass  size, 
and  thin  gum  water.  The  paste  is  then  com- 
pressed into  squares  as  tightly  as  possible,  and 
dried  with  a  very  gentle  heat.  Old  crumbling 
cake  colours  should  be  powdered  very  finely  in 
a  biscuit-ware  mortar,  sifted  through  fine 
muslin,  and  ground  up  as  above,  the  gum 
water  being  omitted.  The  powders  rubbed 
up  with  honey  to  the  consistence  of  cream 
constitute  moist  colours. 

Colonrg,  Complementary.  St/n.  Accideiit'ai. 
Coloubs.  Colours  are  said  to  be  comple- 
mentary to  each  other  which,  by  blending 
together,  produce  the  perception  of  whiteness. 
According  to  Mayer,  all  colours  are  produced 
by  the  admixture  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
light,  in  certain  proportions ;  and  by  inter- 
cepting either  one  or  more  of  these  coloured 
rays  in  a  beam  of  light,  those  which  meet 
the  eye  will  consist  of  the  remaining  coloured 
rays  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  by  intercepting 
the  red  rays  in  a  beam  of  white  light,  the 
remaining  yellow  and  blue  rays  will  produce  a 
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green  colour ;  by  interceptinp;  the  blue  rays, 
the  remaining  yellow  and  red  will  give  an 
orange ;  and  so  on  of  other  cases ;  so  that  red 
and  green,  blue  and  orange,  are  complemen- 
tary COLOUBS.  If  we  look  for  some  time, 
with  one  eye,  on  a  bright-coloured  object, 
as  a  wafer,  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
subsequently  turn  the  same  eye  to  another 
part  of  the  paper,  a  similarly  shaped  spot  or 
murk  will  be  seen,  but  the  colour  will  vary, 
though  it  will  be  always  the  same  under  like 
circumstances.  Thus,  if  the  original  spot  or 
wafer  be  of  a  red  colour,  the  imaginary  one 
will  be  green ;  if  black,  it  will  be  white ;  the 
imaginary  colour  being  always  complementary 
of  that  first  gazed  upon.  The  colour  so  per- 
ceived is  often  called  an  accidental  colour, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  real  colour.  It 
is  a  general  maxim  in  design  that  "colours 
look  brightest  when  near  their  complementary 
colours." 

Colours,  Drng'gists'  Show.  See  Show 
Bottles. 

Colours,  Flame.    See  Fires  (Coloured). 

COLTS'FOOT.  This  popular  herb  is  the 
Tassilago  farfara  of  Linnieus.  It  is  a  demul- 
cent bitter,  and  is  slightly  stomachic  and 
tonic.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  lower 
classes  in  coughs,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
other  aifections  of  the  chest.  The  leaves  form 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  British  herb  tobaccos, 
and  have  been  recommended  to  be  smoked  in 
asthma  and  difficulty  of  breathing. — Dose. 
One  or  two  wine-glassfuls  of  the  tea  or  decoc- 
tion (1  oz.  to  the  pint)  ad  libitum. 

COIUJI'BIC  ACID.     See  Tantalic  Acid. 

COLUM'BIUM.    See  Tantalitm. 

COMA.  A  deep,  heavy  sleep,  from  which 
the  patient  cannot  be  aroused.  See  Apo- 
plexy. 

COMACHEOME  FOE  DYEING  THE  HAIR 
BLACK.  Nitrate  of  silver  solution,  with 
pyrogallic  acid.     (Eeveil). 

COMBINA'TION.  In  chemistry,  the  union 
of  dissimilar  substances.  The  great  general 
liiws  which  regulate  all  chemical  combinations 
admit  of  being  laid  down  in  a  manner  at  once 
simple  and  concise.  The  laws  of  coMBilf atiok 
BY  WEIGHT  are  as  follows  : 

"  1.  All  chemical  compounds  are  definite  in 
their  nature,  the  ratio  of  their  elements  being 
constant. 

"  2.  When  any  body  is  capable  of  uniting 
with  a  second  in  several  proportions,  these 
proportions  bear  a  simple  relation  to  each 
other. 

"  3.  If  a  body.  A,  unite  with  other  bodies, 
B,  C,  D,  the  quantities  ot  B,  C,  D,  which  unite 
with  A,  represent  the  relations  in  which  they 
unite  among  themselves,  in  the  event  of  union 
taking  place. 

"i.  The  combining  quantity  of  a  compound 
is  the  sum  of  the  combining  quantities  of  its 
components."     (Fownes.) 

There  is  a  remarkable  relation  between  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  body  in  the  gaseous  state 


and  its  chemical  equivalent  or  combining  pro- 
portion— a  relation  of  such  a  kind  that  quan- 
tities by  weight  of  the  various  gases,  expressed 
by  their  equivalents,  or,  in  other  words,  quan- 
tities by  weight  which  combine  occupy,  under 
similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture, either  equal  volumes  or  volumes  bearing 
a  simple  proportion  to  each  other.  This  rela- 
tion accounts  for  the  law  of  combination  by 
volume  discovered  by  Gay-I<ussac,  and  thus 
expressed : — 

When  gases  combine,  chemical  union  in- 
variably takes  place,  either  between  equal 
volumes  or  between  volumes  which  bear  a 
simple  relation  to  each  other. 

Gerhardt  assumes  that  equal  volumes  of  the 
elementary  gases  and  vapours,  when  compared 
under  similar  conditions  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature, contain  the  same  number  of  atoms. 
Consult  the  chemical  works  of  Fownes,  Ros- 
coe.  Watts,  &e.  See  Affinity,  Atomic 
Theory,  Equitalbnts,  &c 

COMPOUND  CHINESE  TABLET  OF  ALA- 
BASTER (Johnlrvine),  A  cosmetic  powder 
for  the  skin.  It  consists  of  chalk,  free  from 
injurious  metals.     (Chandler). 

Compound  Chinese  Tablet  of  Alabaster 
(Shand).  Identical  in  use  and  composition 
with  the  last-mentioned  powder, 

COMPOUND  SUGAE-COATED  MiT-APPLE 
PILLS  (Dr  Scott).  Recommended  as  "anti- 
bilious,  cathartic,  chemical  family  pills." 
Sugar-coated  pills,  consisting  of  bitter  ex- 
tract, powdered  podophyllum  root,  rhubarb, 
jalap,  and  pepper.     (Hager). 

COMFEESSES  DESINFECTANTES  DE  LE 
PEEDEIEL.  Charcoal  powder  incorporated 
with  paper. 

CONCENTEATED  CASTOE  OIL  in  Capsules 
of  Gelatin  (Taylor).  24  gelatin  capsules  filled 
with  castor  oil,  containing  '5  per  cent,  of 
croton  oil.     (Hager). 

CONCENTRA'TION.  The  volatilisation  of 
part  of  a  liquid  in  order  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  remainder.  The  operation  can 
only  be  performed  on  solutions  of  substances 
of  greater  fixity  than  the  menstma  in  which 
they  are  dissolved.  Many  of  the  liquid  acids, 
solutions  of  the  alkalies,  &c.,  are  concentrated 
by  distilling  off  their  water. 

In  pharmacy,  the  term  concentrated  is 
commonly  applied  to  any  liquid  preparation 
possessing  more  than  the  usual  strength. 
Thus,  we  have  concentrated  infusions,  decoc- 
tions, liquors,  solutions,  tinctures,  and  essences, 
most  of  which  are  made  of  8  times  the  com- 
mon strength.  This  is  generally  effected  by 
using  8  times  the  usual  quantity  of  the  in- 
gredients, with  a  given  portion  of  the  men- 
struum, and  operating  by  digestion  and  perco- 
lation; the  latter  being  generally  adopted 
when  the  articles  are  bulky.  When  the  men- 
struum is  water,  a  little  spirit  is  added,  to 
make  the  product  keep.  See  Decoction,  In- 
fusion, &c. 

CON'CEETE.     A  compact  mass  or  cement, 
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composed  of  pebbles,  liioe,  and  sand,  employed 
in  the  foundations  of  buUdings.  The  best 
proportions  have  been  said  to  be — 60  parts  of 
coarse  pebbles,  25  of  rough  sand,  and  15  of 
lime ;  but  Semplo  recommends  80  parts  of 
pebbles,  40  parts  of  river  sand,  and  only  10 
parts  of  lime.  The  pebbles  for  concrete  should 
not  piceed  about  i  lb.  each  in  weight. 

CON'DIIIGNTS.  Substances  taken  with  the 
food,  to  season  or  improve  its  flavour,  or  to 
render  it  more  wholesome  or  digestible.  The 
principal  condiments  are  common  sa.lt,  vinb- 

OAE,  LEMON-JUICE,  SPICES,  ABOMATIC   HERBS, 

Oil.,  mrriES,  sttoab,  honbt,  and  sauces. 
Most  of  these,  in  moderation,  promote  the 
nppctite  and  digestion,  but  their  excessive  use 
tends  to  vitiate  the  gastric  juice,  and  injure 
the  stomach. 

CONDY'S  FLUID  (from  England^  A  weak 
solution  of  permanganate  of  soda.   (  Wittstein.) 

CONPEC'IIOH.  S^n.  Cokpectio,  L.  Any- 
thing prepared  with  sugar ;  a  sweetmeat,  or 
candy.  In  medicine  the  name  is  commonly 
applie<l  to  substances,  usuaHy  pulverulent, 
mixi'd  up  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  elec- 
tuary, with  powdered  sugar,  syrup,  or  honey. 
In  the  '  London  PhiirmacopcDia'  (1836  and 
1851)  both  CONSERVES  and  eleotuabies  are 
included  under  this  bead,  though  there 
appears  to  be  some  little  distinction  between 
them. 

In  the  preparation  of  confections  all  the 
dry  ingredients  should  be  reduced  to  very  fine 
powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  not 
courser  than  80  holes  to  the  inch;  and  the 
pulps  and  syrups  used  to  mix  them  up  should 
be  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  of  a  proper 
consistence.  The  mixture  should  be  intimate 
and  complete,  in  order  that  the  characteris- 
tic constituents  may  be  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  mass.  The  consistence  of  the 
newly  made  confection  should  be  sufficiently 
solid  to  prevent  a  separation  of  the  ingre- 
dients, and  yet  soft  enough  to  allow  of  it 
being  easily  ^swallowed  without  previous 
mastication. 

Confections  should  be  preserved  in  stone 
jars  covered  with  writing  paper,  and  placed  in 
n  cool  and  not  too  dry  a  situation.  Withoua 
this  precaution  they  are  apt  to  mould  on  tht 
top.  If  at  any  time  the  mass  ferments  and 
swells  up,  the  fermentative  pi-ocess  may  be 
arrested  by  placing  the  jar  in  a  bath  of  boilin? 
water,  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  the  whole 
lioeomes  pretty  hot;  when  it  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  heat,  and  stirred  occasionally 
until  cold.  Should  the  sugar  crystallise  out 
of  the  confection,  or  'candy,'  as  it  is  called, 
the  same  method  may  be  followed.  Or,  the 
mass  may  be  well  rubbed  in  a  mortar  until  the 
hard  lumps  of  sugar  are  broken  down  and 
a  uniform  consistence  again  produced.  On 
the  large  scale  it  may  be  passed  through  the 
mill.  "^ 

As  remedial  agents,  the  officinal  confections 
possess  little  vuliie,  and  are  chiefly  used   as 


vehicles  for  the  administration  of  more  active 
medicines.    See    Consebves    and    Electu- 

ABIBS. 

Confection  of  Acorns.  Syn.  Conpbo'tio 
sem'inum  quee'cus,  L.  Prep.  (Bories.) 
Powdered  acorns,  8  oz. ;  red  coral  and  catechu, 
of  each  1  j  oz. ;  confection  of  dog-rose,  10  oz. ; 
syrup  of  red  roses,  q.  s.  to  make  a  confection. 
— Dose,  1  dr.,  every  4  hours ;  in  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, &c. 

Confection  of  Almonds.     Si/n.      Almond 

PASTE,  CONSEEVE   OP   ALMONDS;    CONPEO'tIO 

AMYa'DALm  (Ph.  L.),  Consbb'va  amyodala'- 

BUM  (Ph.  E.),  CoNPEO'tIO  AMrODALA"BIJM 
(Ph.  D.  1826),  h.  Prep.  (Ph.  h.)  Sweet 
almonds,  8  oz. ;  white  sugar,  4  oz. ;  powdered 
gum  Arabic,  1  oz.;  macerate  the  almonds  in 
cold  water,  then  remove  the  skins,  and  beat 
them  with  the  other  ingredients  until  reduced 
to  a  smooth  confection.  The  Ph.  E.  form  is 
similar.  See  Powdbbs,  Compound  Powdeb 
OP  Almond. 

Uses,  ^0.  To  prepare  emulsion  of  milk 
OP  ALMONDS.  A  little  of  this  paste  or  powder, 
triturated  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  water 
and  strained  through  a  piece  of  calico,  forms 
emulsion  of  almonds.  "  This  confection  will 
keep  longer  sound  if  the  almonds,  first  decor- 
ticated (blanched),  dried,  and  rubbed  into  the 
finest  powder,  be  mixed  with  the  acacia  and 
sugar,  separately  powdered,  and  the  mixed  in- 
gredients be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle." 
(Ph.  L.)  The  same  effect  may  be  arrived  at 
by  simply  well  drying  the  blanched  almonds 
before  mixing  them  with  the  gum  and  sugar. 
The  addition  of  even  a  small  quantity  of 
water  or  syrup  causes  the  confection  "to 
become  soon  mouldy,  or  rancid,  or  both." 
(Brande.) 

Confection  of  Al'am.  Si/n.  Conpeotio 
alu'minis,  li.  Prep.  1.  (St  B.  H.)  Alum 
(in  fine  powder),  1  dr.  ;  conserve  of  roses, 
6  dr. 

2.  (Foy.)  Alum.l  dr.;  conserve  of  roses,  1 
oz. — hose,  1  dr.,  2  or  3  times  a  day ;  in  lead 
colic,  and  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea  and 
other  affections. 

Confection,  Aromat'io.  Syn.  Abomatic 
elec'tuabt  ;  Confec'tio  aeojiat'ica  (Ph.  L. 
&  D.),  Electua"eium  aeomat'icum  (Ph.  E.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Nutmegs,  cinnamon, 
and  hay  saffron,  of  each  2  oz. ;  cloves,  1  oz. ; 
cardamoms,  i  oz. ;  prepared  chalk,  16  oz. ; 
white  sugar,  2  lbs.;  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  closed  vessel. 
When  wanted  for  use,  mix  it  with  water  to  the 
consistence  of  a  confection. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Aromatic  powder  (Ph.  E.),  1 
part ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  2  parts ;  mix. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Aromatic  powder  and  simple 
syrup,  of  each  5  oz  ;  clarified  honey,  2  oz. ; 
powdered  saffron,  ^  oz. ;  mix,  and  add,  oil  of 
cloves,  30  drops. 

4.  (Commercial.) — a.  Hay-saffron,  cassia, 
and  turmerie,  of  each  4  oz. ;  cardamoms, 
1  oz. ;  starch,  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk,  2  lbs. ; 
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white  sugar,  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  nutmeg,  2  dr. ;  oil 
of  cloves,  3  dr. ;  reduce  the  -dry  ingredients  to 
fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve  (80 
holes);  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing  them  in,  pass  the  whole  through  a 
coarse  sieve  (ahout  40  holes  to  the  inch),  to 
ensure  perfect  admixture. 

b.  Hay-saffron,  4  oz. ;  turmeric,  3  oz. ;  pow- 
dered starch,  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk,  2  lbs. ; 
white  sugar,  4  lbs ;  oil  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of 
each  3  dr. ;  oil  of  nutmeg,  2  dr. ;  essence  of 
cardamoms,  1  oz. ;  boil  the  saffron  turmeric  in 
1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  copper 
pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  sugar;  mix  well, 
and  continue  stirring  until  the  mixture  be- 
comes quite  stiff,  then  break  it  up,  dry  it 
thoroughly  by  the  heat  of  a  steam  or  water 
bath;  next  reduce  it  to  fine  powder,  which 
must  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  as  before ; 
the  oils  and  tincture  are  now  to  be  added,  and 
after  being  well  mixed,  and  passed  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar  or 
bottle,  and  bunged  np  close.  Very  bright 
coloured. 

Obs.  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms — one,  in  powder,  as 
ordered  by  the  College,  and  commonly  called 
for  distinction  sake  PUiT'is  conpectio'nis 
aeomat'io^  ;  the  other,  mixed  up  ready  for 
uae.  In  preparing  the  latter,  it  is  a  common 
plan  to  make  a  strong  infusion  or  decoction  of 
the  saffron,  and  to  use  it  to  mix  up  the  other 
ingredients,  adding  the  aromatics  last.  (See 
4,  i.)  When  the  price  of  precipitated  chalk  is 
an  objection  to  its  use,  prepared  chalk  may  be 
used  instead.  There  is  much  anxiety  evinced 
by  the  wholesale  druggists  to  prepare  this 
confection  of  a  rich  colour,  without  an  undue 
expenditure  of  saffron,  which  is  generally 
economised  on  account  of  its  costliness.  This 
confection  is  cordial,  stimulant,  antacid,  and 
carminative. — Dose,  10  to  60  gr.,  either  as  a 
bolus  or  stirred  up  with  a  glass  of  water ;  in 
diarrhoea,  acidity  of  stomach,  heartburn,  and 
any  like  affection,  if  accompanied  by  looseness 
of  the  bowels.  In  diarrhcea,  English  cholera, 
and  Satulent  colic,  4  gr.  of  powdered  opium 
may  be  added  to  each  dose.  See  Powbees, 
PowDEE  OB  Chalk,  Compound. 

Confection  of  Bark.  Syn.  Confec'tio  cin- 
CHO'NiE,  L.  Prep.  1.  Yellow  bark  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  1  oz. ;  capsicum,  1  dr. ;  simple 
syrup,  4  oz. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Yellow  bark,  6  dr.; 
ginger,  i  dr. ;  treacle,  SJ  oz. — Dose,  1  to  6  dr., 
where  the  use  of  bark  is  indicated. 

Confection  of  Cas'sia.  Syn.  Coneeo'tio 
CAs'si^  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Pre- 
pared cassia,  ^  lb. ;  manna,  2  oz. ;  prepared 
tamarinds,  1  oz.;  syrup  of  roses,  8  fl.  oz.  j  mix 
with  heat,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence.— Dose,  2  dr.  to  6  dr. ;  or  more,  as  a 
laxative. 

Confection  of  Cat'echn.    Syn.   Conpec'tio 


oat'bohit  compos'ita  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  D.)  Compound  powder  of  catechu,  5  oz. ; 
simple  syrup,  5  fi.  oz. — Dose,  10  gr.  to  20 
gr.  J  as  an  astringent,  in  diarrhoea,  &c.;  either 
alone  or  combined  with  chalk. 

Confection  of  Copai'ba.  Syn.  Cohpbo'tio 
oopai'b^,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Berton.)  Copaiba  and 
powdered  cubebs,  of  each  2  oz. ;  alum,  1  oz. ; 
opium,  5  gr. ;  mix  well. 

2.  (Swediaur.)  Tui'pentine,  1  oz. ;  copaiba, 
\  oz. ;  mix ;  add  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  1 
oz. ;  triturate  to  an  emulsion,  and  further  add,- 
conserve  of  roses,  4  oz. 

3.  (Traill.)  Copaiba,  2  oz.;  oatmeal,  q.  s. 
to  form  an  electuary  ;  then  add,  conserve  of 
roses,  1  oz. 

4.  (Voght.)  Copaiba  and  powdered  cubebs, 
of  each  4i  dr. ;  yolk  of  1  egg ;  conserve  of 
roses,  ^  oz.  All  the  above  are  excellent  medi- 
cines in  gonorrhoea. — Dose,  1  to  3  dr.,  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  made  into  boluses,  and 
covered  with  the  fresh  emptied  skin  of  a  prune 
before  being  swallowed;  in  gonorrhoea,  gleet, 
&c. 

Confection  of  Cream  of  Tar'tar.  Syn.  CoN- 
pection  op  bitae'teatb  op  potas'sa  ;  Coir- 
pec'tio  potas'sa  bitaetea'tis,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Cream  of  tartar  and  powdered  sugar,  of  each 

1  oz, ;  simple  syrup,  2  oz. ;  1  nutmeg,  grated. 
— Dose,  2  dr.  to  6  dr. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Bitartrate  of  potassa 
and  simple  syrnp,  of  each  3  oz. ;  ginger,  1  dr. 
— Dose,  IJ  dr.  to  5  dr.  Both  are  laxatives 
well  adapted  for  women  and  children. 

Confection  of  Hemlock.  Syn.  Conpeo'iio 
Oo'mii,  L.  Prep.  (Marshall  Hall.)  Fresh  hem- 
lock leaves  beaten  up  with  an  equal  weiglit  of 
sugar. — Dose,  10  to  20  gr.  as  a  bolus,  2  or  3 
times  daily,  where  the  use  of  hemlock  is  indi- 
cated. The  confection  of  other  narcotic  plants 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Confection  of  Hips.  Syn.  Coit'bebte  op 
HIPS,  Confection  op  Doa-EOSE,  Consbetb 
op  d.-e.  ;  Conpeo'tio  eo's^  cani'k^  (Ph. 
L.),  Consee'va  EOS'iE  pbtto'tOs  (Ph.  E.),  L. 
Prep.     1.  (B.  P.)     Hips,  1  part;  refined  sugar, 

2  parts ;  beat  the  hips  in  a  stone  mortar,  lub 
the  pulp  through  a  sieve,  add  the  sugar,  and 
mix  thoroughly. — Dose,  60  grains  or  more. 

2.  (Ph.  Ij.)  Fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  without 
the  seeds  (carpels),  1  lb. ;  pound  it  to  a  pulp, 
add,  gradually,  powdered  white  sugar,  20  oz. ; 
and  beat  them  together  until  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Pulp  of  hips  1  part;  white 
sugar,  3  parts ;  as  No.  1. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  Pulped  hips,  2  cwt.;  fine 
white  sugar,  3  cwt.;  incorporate  them  without 
applying  heat. 

Ohs.  Both  this  and  the  confection  of  red 
roses  have  a  brighter  colour,  if  made  without 
heat,  or  touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the 
small  scale  it  is  generally  made  by  beating  the 
ingredients  together  in  a  marble  mortar,  but 
in  large  quantities  by  grinding  in  a  mill. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  seeds 
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(carpels)  with  the  hair  surroanding  them, 
beforts  pulping  the  fruit,  as  they  are  apt,  like 
the  hairs  of  cowliage,  when  swallowed,  to  pro- 
duce vomiting,  itching  abont  the  auuK,  Ice. 
This  conserve  is  slightly  Uxative,  and  is  princi- 
pally used  for  forming  pills.  It  is  very  apt  to 
cundy  hy  keeping. 

Confection  of  Ipecacaanlia.  ^n.  CotrFEO'Tio 
ipkcacuab'h*,  li.  Prep.  (Bories.)  Ipecacu- 
anha, 12   gr. ;    sulphur,  20    gr. ;   orris   root, 

1  dr.;  syrup  of  mallows  and  manna,  of  each 

2  oz. — Dote.  A  teaspoonful,  2  or  3  times  daily ; 
in  hooping-cough,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Confection  of  bon,  Snhcorbonate.  (St  B. 
H<  isp.)  Subcarbonate  (peroxide  of  iron),  i  oz. ; 
treacle,  a  sufficient  quantity. —  Dote,  \  dr. 

Confection  of  Jal'ap.  Syn.  Confec'tio 
JAL'APiE,  C.  J.  coMPoa'iTA,  L.  Brep.  (St.  B. 
Hosp.)  Jalap,  <1  dr.;  ginger,  1  dr. ;  l)itartrate 
of  potussa,  3  oz. ;  treacle,  6  oz. — Jioee,  1  to  3 
dr.  as  a  purgative. 

Confection  of  Eermes.  (L.  P.  1745.) 
Sti'iiined  juice  of  kermes,  3  lbs. ;  rose  water, 
6  fl.  oz. ;  white  sugar,  1  lb.;  oil  cinnamon, 
10  gr. 

Confection  of  Uer'cary.    Syn.    Confec'tio 

HYUAB'OTUI,  C.  MEBCDBIA'tia,  L.  Prep.  X. 
Stronger  mercurial  ointment  (Fh,  L.),  1  part ; 
conserve  of  roses,  3  parts. 

2.  (Dr  U.Davis.)  Mercury  and  manna,  equal 
parts;  treacle,  q.  s. ;  triturate  until  the  globules 
of  mercury  disappear. 

Bote,  &o.  The  same  as  those  of  mercurial 
pill. 

Confection  of  Ni'tre.  Syn.  Confec'tio 
potab's^b  nitba'tib,  L.  Prep.  1.  Nitre, 
1  part ;  confection  of  roses,  6  parts ;  oil  of 
juniper,  a  few  drops. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  As  the  last,  without  the 
juniper.    Both  are  used  in  gonorrhoea. 

Confection  of  O'pinm.  Syn.  Convsc'tio 
O'PII  (B.  P.),  El.EOTUA"BinM  o'pii  (Ph.  E.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Compound  powder  of 
opium,  192  gr. ;  syrup,  1  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Powdered  opium,  6  dr. ;  long 
pepper,  1  oz. ;  ginger,  2  oz. ;  caraways,  3  oz. ; 
trns-'ftcanth,  2  dr. ;  reduce  to  fine  powder,  and 
keep  it  in  a  closed  vessel ;  for  use,  add  to  it  by 
degrees  hot  syrup,  16  fl.  oz.  (i.e.  3^  dr.  of 
the  powder  to  each  fl.  oz.  of  syrup).  It  con- 
tains 1  gr.  of  opium  in  every  86  gr. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Aromatic  powder,  6  oz. ;  senega, 
8  oz. ;  opium,  diffused  in  a  little  sherry,  i  oz. ; 
syrup  of  ginger,  1  lb.  Contains  1  gr.  of  opium 
in  every  43  gr. 

Vtes,  i;c.  This  confection  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  once  celebrated  Mithridste, 
phi  Ionium,  and  theriara  of  the  old  Pharmaco- 
poeias. It  is  stimulant,  anodyne,  and  narcotic. 
— Dote,  5  to  30  gr.;  in  flatulent  colic  and 
diarrhoea  unaccompan'ed  by  fever. 

Confection  of  Or'ange  Flow'ers.    Syrt.  Con- 
pkc'tio   floe'im  auban'tii,  L.     Prep.    1. 
Orange  flowers,  1  part ;  white  sugar,  2  parts ; 
beat  together  to  a  confection. 
T0L.I. 


2.  (Tadei.)  Orange  flowers,  1  part ;  simple 
syrup,  8  parts ;  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. Both  are  used  as  agreeable  adjuncts 
or  vehicles  for  other  medicines.  The  first  is 
the  best  article. 

Confection  of  Or'ange  Feel.    Syn.    Cohfec- 

TION  of  OBAMeE,  COKBEBVE  OF  OBAKOE  PEEI. ; 

Confec'tio  ArBAS'iii   (Ph.  L.),  Conbbe'ta 

AUBAN"Tn      (Ph.     E.),     CONSEE'VA      AtJBAN- 

tio'bum  (Ph.  L.  1824),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L. 
and  E.)  External  rind  of  the  fresh  orange, 
separated  by  rasping,  1  lb. ;  beat  it  in  a  stone 
mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle  to  a  pulp,  then 
add  white  sugar,  31bs.;  and  beat  them  together 
nntil  incorporated. 

Vtei,  See.  This  confection  is  an  agreeable 
tonic  and  stomachic ;  it  is  much  used  as  an 
adjunct  to  hitter  and  purgative  powders,  and 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Confection  of  Fep'per.   Syr^.  Confectiok  of 

BLACK  FEPPEB,  CONBEBVB  OF  B.  P. ;    WaBd'S 

paste  ;  Confec'tio  pip'ebib  (B.  P.),  C.  p. 
Ni'OBi  (Ph.  D.  &  Ph.  L.  1836),  Elkctu- 
A"BirMPip'BBiB(Ph.  E.),L.  Prep.  1.  (B.P.) 
Black  pepper,  in  fine  powder,  2  parts ;  cara- 
way, in  tine  powder,  3  parts  ;  clarified  honey, 
15  parts ;  triturate. — Dote,  60  to  120  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane,  of 
each  1  lb. ;  lennel,  3  lbs. ;  white  sugar,  2  lbs. ; 
reduce  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a 
covered  vessel ;  for  use,  add  it,  gradually,  to 
hooey,  2  lbs. ;  and  beat  the  whole  to  a  paste 
(».  ».,  2  oz.  of  honey  to  each  7  oz.  of  powder). 

8.  (Ph.  E.)  As  the  last,  but  using  liquorice 
powder  instead  of  elecampane,  and  at  once 
making  a  confection. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Black  pepper  and  liquorice 
root,  of  each  \  oz. ;  refined  sugar,  1  oz. ;  oil 
of  fennel,  \  fl.  oz. ;  honey,  2  oz. ;  mix. — Dose, 
of  each  of  the  above,  1  to  3  dr.,  two  or  three 
times  daily,  for  8  or  4  months;  in  pile-*, 
fistula,  &c.,  unaccompanied  with  inflammatory 
symptoms.  Or,  it  may  be  used  as  a  suppo- 
sitory. It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  once  celebrated  nostrum,  '  Ward's  Paste 
for  the  Piles.' 

Confection  of  Fep'permint.  Syn.  Confxotio 
men'th£  pipebi't.s,  L.      Green  peppermint, 

4  oz. ;  white  sugar,  12  oz.  Antiemetic  and 
anti-flatulent ;  in  colic,  diarrhoea^  &c. ;  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mixture. 

Confection  of  Bes'in.  Syn.  Confectio 
eesin'.e,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Watson.)  Powdered 
resin,  1  oz.;  balsam  of  copaiba,  J  oz.;  honey, 

5  oz. — Dose,  1  to  3  dr. ;  in  piles  and  gleet. 
It  is  best  combined  with  a  little  confection  of 
orange  peel,  which  eflectually  covers  the  taste 
of  the  copaiba. 

Confection  of  Ko'ses.  Syn.  Confection  of 
BED  BosES;  Confec'tio  bo's.«;  (Ph.  L.  &  D.), 
Conbeb'ya  bo's^  (Ph.  E.),  Confectio  bo'sjE 

GAI.'lIC«  (B.P.),  CONBEBTA  E.  G.  (Ph.  L. 
1824),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Fresh  red  rose 
petals,  1  lb. ;  white  sugar,  3  lbs. ;  mix  as  ci  n- 
fection  of  hips. 
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2.  (Ph.  E.)    Fresh  petals,  1  part;  sugai> 

2  parts, 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  a.  Fresh  petals,  3  oz. ;  sugar, 
8  oz.    Or— 

4.  Dried  petals,  1  oz.;  water,  2fl.  oz.j  mace- 
rate for  2  hours ;  then  add  refined  sugar,  8  oz. ; 
and  beat  to  a  mass  as  before. 

Obs.  It  is  astringent  and  tonic,  but  is 
principally  used  as  an  elegant  vehicle  for  more 
active  medicines.  It  keeps  well,  and  does  not 
candy  like  confection  of  hips. — Dose,  1  to  2 
drs.,  eaten  off  a  spoon,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  chalk ;  in  slight  cases  of  diarrhoea,  vomit- 
ing in  pregnancy,  &c.     See  CoNSEEVE. 

Confection  of  Rue.  Syn.  Con fectio  eu't^ 
(Pli.  L.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Fresh  rue 
(braised),  caraways,  and  laurel  berries,  of  each 
IJ  oz. ;  prepared  sagiipenum,  J  oz. ;  black  pep- 
per, 2  dr. ;  honey,  16  oz. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  rub 
the  dry  ingredients  to  a  fine  powder,  then  add, 
gradually,  the  sagapemim,  previously  dissolved 
in  the  water  and  honey  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
mix  well.  In  tiie  Ph.  L.  1836  dried  rue  was 
oidered.  Carminative  and  antispasmodic.  In 
flatulent  colic,  and  in  the  convulsions  of  chil- 
dren, when  there  is  no  inflammation. — Dose, 
15  to  60  gr. ;  either  by  the  mouth,  or  made 
into  an  enema  with  gruel. 

Confection  of  Scam'mony.    Syn,  Confec'tio 

SCAMMO'NII  (B.  P.),  EMOTtrA"BUM  SCAM- 
mo"nii  (Ph.  D.).  Prep.  (B.  P.)  Scammony, 
in  fine  powder,  24  parts;  ginger,  in  fine  pow- 
der, 12  parts;  oil  of  caraway,  1  part;  oil  of 
cloves,  J  part;  sjTup,  24  parts;  clarified  ho- 
ney, 12  parts ;  rub  the  powders  with  the  syrup 
and  the  honey  into  a  uniform  mass,  then  add 
the  oils  and  mix.^Dose,  10  gr.  to  30  gr. ; 
as  a  wariTi  cathartic,  and  in  worms,  &c. 

Confection  of  Scurvy  Grass.  (P.  Codex.) 
Fresh  leaves  of  scurvy  grass,  1  oz. ;  sugar,  3 
oz.  Beat  to  a  pulp  and  pass  through  a  hair 
sieve. 

Confection  of  Seu'na.  Syn.  Len'itive  eibo'- 

TTTAKY,  ElBO'tUAET  OF  SeKNA;  CoNFEC'tIO 
BEk'n^  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  ELECTFA"EITrM:  sek'- 
■SM  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  Senna,  8  oz. ;  cori- 
andei's,  4  oz.  j  rub  them  together,  and  by  a 
sieve  separate  10  oz.  of  the  mixed  powder; 
also  boil  figs,  1  lb.,  and  fresh  liquorice,  bruised, 

3  oz.,  in  water,  3  pints,  until  reduced  to  one 
half  J  press,  strain,  and  evaporate  the  strained 
liquor  in  a  water  bath  to  24  fi.  oz. ;  then  add 
sugar,  2i  lbs. ;  dissolve,  and  further  add,  pre- 
pared tamarind?,  cassia,  and  prunes,  of  each 
i  lb.;  remove  from  the  heat,  and  when  the 
whole  has  considerably  cooled,  add  the  sifted 
powder,  by  degrees,  and  stir  until  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  incorporated. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Senna,  8  oz. ;  corianders,  4  oz. ; 
liquorice  root,  3  oz. ;  figs  and  pulp  of  prunes, 
of  each,  1  lb. ;  white  sugar,  2^  lbs. ;  water, 
3^  pints. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Senna  leaves,  in  fine  powder, 
2  oz. ;  corianders  (in  fine  powder),  1  oz. ;  oil 
of  caraway,  i  dr. ;  mix,  and  add  them  to  pulp 
of  prunes,  5  oz. ;    pulp  of  tamarinds,  2  oz. ; 


brown  sugar,  8  oz.  j  water,  2  fl.  oz ;  previously 
brought  to  a  smooth  paste  by  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath. 

4.  (Ph.  B.)  Boil  figs,  12  oz.,  and  prunes, 
6  oz.,  gently  in  distilled  water,  24  oz.,  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  hours,  then,  having  added 
more  distilled  water  to  make  up  the  quantity 
to  24  fluid  ounces,  add  tamarinds,  9  oz.,  and 
cassia  palp,  9  oz. ;  macerate  for  two  hours, 
and  press  the  pulp  through  a  hair  sieve,  re- 
jecting the  seeds,  &c.  Dissolve  refined  sugar, 
30  oz.,  and  extract  of  liquorice,  i  oz.,  in  the 
mixture  with  a  gentle  heat ;  and  while  it  is 
still  warm,  add  to  it  gradually  senna  in  fine 
powder,  7  oz.,  and  coriander  in  fine  jiowder, 
3  oz.,  and  stir  diligently  until  all  the  ingre- 
dients are  thoroughly  combined.  The  result- 
ing confection  should  weigh  75  oz. 

Uses,  t^c.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  for 
persons  sufiering  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative 
during  pregnancy.  The  dose  is  1  dr.  to  i  oz,, 
taken  at  bedtime  or  early  in  the  morning. 

Ohs.  There  is  no  one  pharmacopoeial  pre- 
paration which  it  is  more  diflicult  to  obtain 
of  good  quality  than  confection  of  senna.  The 
absolute  cost  of  an  article  prepared  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  Colleges  is  greater 
than  the  price  at  which  many  wholesale 
houses  are  vending  the  drug.  Dr  Paris  very 
truly  remarks,  that  "  the  directions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  are  very  rarely  foUoweii." 
Considerable  quantities  are  manufactured,  into 
which  unsound  and  spoilt  apples  enter  as  a 
principal  ingredient;  whilst  the  substitution 
of  jalap  for  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  the 
senna,  is  a  very  common  practice.  We  have 
seen  the  following  forms  employed  in  the 
trade. 

5.  Powdered  senna'  pulp  of  tamarinds,  cas- 
sia, and  prunes,  of  each  ij  lb. ;  powdered  co- 
rianders, f  lb.;  Spanish  juice,  -J  lb.;  simple 
syrup,  12  lbs. 

6.  As  the  above,  but  omitting  the  cassia 
pulp,  and  adding  2  lbs.  more  tamarind  pulp. 
Both  these  articles  are  labelled  "  P.  L."  and 
sent  out  as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  con- 
petition  as  to  price  exists.  The  cheaper  aiticle 
is  made  as  follows : — 

7.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  each 
16  lbs. ;  treacle,  s  cwt. ;  species  (a  compound 
of  senna  dust  and  small  senna,  mixed  witli  3 
lbs.  of  coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  witli 
jalap ;  all  ground  to  a  fine  powder),  18J  lbs. 
To  this  is  frequently  added,  of  rotten  or  infe- 
rior apples,  i  cwt.,  which  are  pulped  with 
the  prunes  and  tamarinds.  This  article  is 
commonly  labelled  "  CoHF.  SEirif.s;  Veb."  by 
its  manufacturer. 

Confection  of  Sponge.     Syn.  Elec'tuaet  of 

B0ENT  SPONGE  ;  CokFEO'tIO  SPONGII,  C.  8. 
us'iiE,  L.  Prep.  1.  Burnt  sponge,  3  parts; 
confection  of  orange  peel  and  hips,  of  each 
1  part;  simple  syrup,  q.  b. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Burnt  sponge,  made  into 
a  confection  with  syrup  of  orange  peel.    The 
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Ant  form  prodaces  the  most  agreeable  con- 
fection.— Dote,  of  either,  |  dr.  to  2  dr.,  twice 
or  thrice  daily  ;  in  scrofula,  &c. 

Confection  of  Steel.  Prep.  1.  Comteo'tio 
FEB'iti  SESQniox'iDi,  Ii. — o.  From  confection 
of  orange  and  sesqnioxide  of  iron  (PIi.  L,),  of 
each  2oz, ;  white  sugar,  3  oz. ;  syrup,  li  oz.; 
mix. — Dote,  1  dr.  to  3  dr. 

b.  (St.  B.  Hosp.)  Sesquioxideofiron,  loz.; 
treacle,  q.  ■. — Dote,  J  dr.  to  1  dr.  Both  are 
given  in  the  usual  cases  wherein  iron  is  indi- 
cated ;  especially  in  autcmia,  chlorosis,  and 
tiinenorrhooa. 

2.  (Conpbo'tio  Feu'bi  Tartabiza'ti. — St 
B.  Ho<p.)  Cream  of  tartar,  li  oz. ;  tartrate 
ot  iron,  2  dr.  i  ginger,  1  dr.  j  treacle,  2i  oz., 
or  q.  g. — Dote,  1  dr.  to  2  dr.,  2  or  3  times 
daily. 

Confection  of  Snl'phnr.    Syn.    Brimstone 

AND  TBEAOLB;  CONFEC'tIO  SULPHTT'bIS,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Sublimed  sulphur,  2  oz.;  treacle,  4 
oz. — Dote,  A  spoonful  night  and  morning 
for  a  week  or  longer,  as  an  alterative  or  puri- 
fier of  the  blood;  in  skin  diseases,  &c. 

2.  (St    B.   Hosp.)      Precipitated    sulphur, 

1  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  2  dr.;  honey  or  treacle, 

2  oz.     As  the  last. 

3.  (B.  P.)  Sublimed  sulphur,  4  oz. ;  cream 
of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  4  fl.  oz, 
— Dote,  1  to  2  dr. ;  as  a  laxative,  in  piles, 
goiiorrhcDa,  &c. 

Confection  of  Tin.  Syn.  Conpeo'tio  stan'ni, 
L.  P«^,  (Hosp.  Form.)  Powdered  tin,  1  oz.; 
confection  of  roses,  2  oz. ;  mix. — Dote,  2  to 
4  dr.,  every  morning ;  in  worms. 

Confection  of  Turpentine.  Hun.  Conpec'tio 
TEiiEBisTii'iKa;,  L.  Prep.  (B.  P.)  Oil  of 
turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  liquorice  powder,  1  oz.; 
triturate  together,  then  add  clarified  honey, 
2  oz. — Dote  and  ute,  as  the  Inst. 

Confection  of  Worm-seed.  S_vn.  Cqnpeo'- 
TIO  ciu'm,  C.  8.  ciNJB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph. 
Slesvicn-Holsat.  1831,  and  Ph.  Suec.  1815.) 
Worm-seed,  2  oz. ;  heat  it  in  a  pan  over  a 
gentle  fire,  add  white  sugar,  boiled  to  a  low 
candy  height,  4  oz. ;  and  stir  together  until 
they  become  dry;  then  pick  out  those  seeds 
which  are  covered  with  sugar,  and  repeat  the 
proess  with  the  others, 

2.  Powdered  worm-seed  and  syrup  of  orange 
peel,  equal  parts. — Dote,  1  to  2  dr.,  night 
and  morning,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge;  in 
worms. 

CONPEC'TIONERT.  See  Cakdies,  Drops, 
Lozenges,  Suqab,  &c. 

CONOELA'TIOD'.  The  conversion  of  a  sub- 
stance from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat.    See  IcB  and  RsPEiQB- 

BATION. 

CONGESTION.  "A  common  condition  of 
disease  in  an  undue  flow  of  blood  into  any  part, 
or  accumulation  within  it.  The  vessels  seem 
to  lose  the  power  of  emptying  ihemsclves, 
which  tliey  po8.sess  in  he  alth.  Congestion,  al- 
though an  effect  of  both  visitation  and  inflam- 
^  Dr.  Gnrduer. 


mation,  may  exist  irrespective  of  either.  Two 
forms  of  it  are  distinguished,  active  and  pas- 
sive. The  first  is  when  some  excitement 
causes  the  blood  to  pass  more  rapidly  into  a 
part  than  its  vessels  can  transmit  out  of  it ;  the 
second  when  from  some  inherent  debility  the 
vessels  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fluid  ordinarily 
thrown  into  them.  Congestion  of  organs  dis- 
turb their  functions,  and  through  them  the 
general  health." 

CONGLU'TINUM  (Bracy  Clarke's).  Sulphate 
of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  4  oz. ;  dissolved  in 
water,  1  pint.  Used  as  an  astringent  lotion 
in  veterinary  practice,  and  much  diluted  with 
water  (a  dessert-spoonful  to  i  pint  or  m  iro  of 
water),  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  eyes. 

CO'NIA.  CgHuO.  Syn.  Co'ninb,  Con'i- 
CINE.  An  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Gie^eke  in 
hemlock.  It  exists  in  every  part  of  the  plant, 
but  is  present  in  the  largest  quantity  in  the 
seed. 

Prep.  (Gieger.)  The  seeds  of  hemlock,  or 
their  alcoholic  extracts,  is  distilled  with  water 
and  potaKsu.  The  conia  parses  over  into  the 
receiver,  and  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
which  also  contains  a  little  conine  in  solution. 
It  is  purified  in  the  way  directed  for  the  vola- 
tile bases.  (See  Alkaloid.)  When  the  alco- 
holic extract  is  employed,  about  half  its  weight 
of  potassa  should  be  used. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Pure  conia  is  an  oily  looking 
liquid,  smelling  intensely  of  hemlock,  or  rather 
of  a  combination  of  the  odours  of  tobacco  and 
mice;  volatile  at  commim  temperatures;  red- 
dens turmeric ;  boils  at  about  340°  Kahr.,  but 
readily  distils  over  with  water  at  212°;  sp. 
gr.  "89 ;  with  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  some  of 
which  are  crystallisable.  Six  lbs.  of  fresh  and 
9  lbs.  of  dried  seeds  yielded  1  oz.  of  conia. 
(Gieger.)  Forty  lbs.  of  the  ripe  bnt  green 
seeds  yielded  2^  oz.  of  bydrated  conia. 
(Christison.) 

Conia  is  remarkably  poisonons.  1  drop, 
placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in  9 
minutes;  5  drops,  poured  into  the  throat  of  a 
dog,  killed  it  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  has 
been  employed  in  some  convulsive  and  spas- 
modic diseases,  but  is  now  seldom  used  medi- 
cinally. "The  patient  crio.^,  the  contortions, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  which  have 
always  preceded  death  (caused  by  conia),  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  cruel  pains  which  this  kind 
of  poisoning  brings  on."  (Boutron-Chalard 
and  Henry.)  The  treatment  may  be  that  re- 
commended under  Aconite  and  Heitlock. 

CONSERVATEUE  FUR  HAARBLEINDE. 
A  preventive  of  hair  discuses  (Edm.  Biihligen, 
Leipzig).  Consists  of  10  grammes  tinct. 
arnica,  5  grammes  glycerine,  10  grammes 
spirit,  and  60  grammes  water.     (Scbiidler.) 

CON'SERTE.  Syn.  CoNSEtt'vA,  L.  Recent 
vegetable  matter,  as  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  fruit, 
and  seed,  beaten  with  powdered  sugar  to  the 
consistence  of  a  stiff  paste,  so  as  to  preserve 
them   as   nearly  as   possible   in    their  natu^I 
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freshness.  Conserves  are  made  both  by  the 
confectioner  and  the  druggist ;  by  the  first  as 
SWEETMEATS ;  by  the  other  chiefly  as  vehi- 
cles for  more  active  medicines.  The  London 
College  of  Physicians  now  includes  both  con- 
serves and  electuaries  under  the  general  head 
of  coNJECTioifS.  The  term  appears,  however, 
in  some  eases,  scarcely  appropriate.  The  word 
confection  has  a  more  general  application, 
and  implies  any  sweetmeat  or  composition  in 
which  sugar  is  the  principal  ingredient.  See 
CONPECTION  and  ELECItTABT. 

Conserve  of  Ac'etate  of  Potas'sa  Syn.  Cos- 
see'va  poTAS'siK  aoeta'tis,  L.  Frep.  (Bories.) 
Acetate  of  potassa,  \  an. ;  sulphate  of  soda, 
1  dr.;  juices  of  scurvy  grass,  fumitory,  and 
dandelion,  of  each  2  oz.  (reduced  to  one  half 
by  gentle  evaporation  ?) ;  sugar,  q.  s.  to  make 
a  conserve.  A  teaspoonful  2  or  3  times  daily, 
as  a  diuretic  aperient;  in  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  &c. 

Conserve  of  Al'monds.     See  Contections. 

Conserve  of  Angel'ica.  Syn.  Consee'ta 
Anqel'io^,  L.  Prep.  (Giordano.)  Fresh  an- 
gelica root,  2  parts ;  water,  16  parts )  mace- 
rate for  a  few  hours,  clarify  the  liquor,  add 
sugar,  3  piirts ;  cook  the  root  in  the  syrup,  and 
preserve  it  in  this  state  (confection),  or  dry  it 
(to  a  candy).  Used  as  an  agreeable  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  carminative. 

Conserve,  Antiscorbu'tic.  Syn.  Conseb'va 
antiscoebxj'tica,  L.  Prep.  (Selle.)  Horse- 
radish, water-cress,  and  water- trefoil,  orange- 
j.uice,  and  radish-juice,  equal  parts ;  powdered 
white  sugar,  q.  s.  to  make  a  conserve.  In 
scurvy,  &<•. 

Conserve  of  A"rnm.  Syn.  Cokseb'va  a"ei, 
C.  A.  macula'ti,  L.  Frep.  From  fresh  arum 
tubers  (cuckow-pint  or  wake-robin),  \  lb. ; 
sugar,  2^  lbs.  As  a  diuretic  and  attehuant  in 
dropsy,  or  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  coughs. 
— Ilose,  \  teaspooiifiil,  gradually  increased. 

Conserve  of  Broom.  Syn.  Conseb'va  sco- 
pa"eii,  L.  Frep.  (Van  Mons.)  Broom  flowers, 
1  part;  sugar,  2  parts. — Dose,  J  to  2  tea- 
spoon t'uls,  2  or  3  times  a  day ;  in  dropsy,  gout, 
rheumatism,  &c. 

Conserve  of  Hips.     See  Coneeotion. 

Conserve  of  lavender.  Syn.  Conseb'va 
LAVEKDTr'L«,  L.  Lavender  flowers,  1  part ; 
powdered  lump  eugar,  3  parts;  beaten  to- 
gether to  a  smooth  paste.  Used  to  sweeten 
the  breath.  In  a  similar  way  conserves  are 
made  from  various  other  leaves  and  flowers; 
but  mostly  with  only  twice  their  weight  of 
sugar,  wlien  they  are  not  very  odorous  or 
active. 

Conserve  of  lem'on  Peel.  Syn.  Consebta 
hmo'nib,  C.  li.  coet'iois,  L.  As  Connection 
OF  Oeakob  Peel. 

Conserve  of  ffial'lows.  Syn.  Consbb'ta 
likilYM,  L.  From  the  flowers,  as  Conseetb 
OF  Latendbb. 

Conserve  of  Or'ange  Peel.    See  Confection. 
Conserve  of  Pep'permint.    See  Confection. 


Conserve  of  EoBe'mary.     Syn.  Conseb'va 

EOSMAEI'NI,  L.   As  CONSEBVB  OP  LaVENDEE. 

Conserve  of  Roses.    1.  See  Confection. 

2.    (AoiruiA'TBD      COHSEETE      OF      ROBES 

Conseb'va  bo's^  ao'ida,  L.)  Frep.  (Horsp.  P.) 
Confection  of  roses  and  powdered  gum,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  sulphuric  acid,  1  dr.  to  li  dr. ;  (diluted 
with)  water,  2  dr.  An  excellent  substitute 
for  tamarinds. 

Conserve  of  Sav'in.  Syn.  Consee'ta  ba- 
bi'n^,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  Han.)  Fresh  savin, 
1  part ;  sugar,  2  parts.  As  an  emmenagogue, 
in  amenorrhoea,  <Sbc.  Three  parts  of  sugar 
make  a  better  conserve. 

Conserve  of  Scurvy  Grass.  Syn.  Coksbe'va 
cochlea"ei;e,  C.  o.  hobten'sis,  L.  Frep. 
(Ph.  Aust.  1836.)  Fresh  scurvy  grass,  1  lb.; 
sugar,  3  lbs.     Stimulant  and  antiscorbutic. 

ConserTe  of  Sea  Worm'wood.  Syn.  Con- 
see'ta absinth'ii  maeiti'mi,  L.  Prep.  (Ph. 
L.  1788.)  From  sea  wormwood,  as  the  last. 
As  a  stomachic  bitter  and  vermifuge  j  in  dys- 
pepsia, &c. 

Conserve  of  Sloes.  Syn.  Consee'ta  pbtj'ni 
stives'tei,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  From 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  1  part;  sugar,  3  parts. 
Astringent.  Useful  in  simple  diarrhoea,  &c. ; 
either  alone  or  combined  with  chalk. 

Conserve  of  Squills.  Syn.  Consee'ta  scil'- 
■LM,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  Fresh  squills,  1 
oz. ;  sugar,  5  oz.  Diuretic,  attenuant,  and 
expectorant ;  in  dropsy,  chronic  coughs,  &o. — 
Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

Conserve  of  Tam'arinds.  Syn.  Consee'ta 
tamabind'oeum,  L.  Frep.  (P.  Cod.)  Tama- 
rind pulp,  2  oz. ;  white  sugar,  3  oz. ;  evaporate 
by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence 
of  honey. 

Conserve  of  Vi'olets.  Syn.  Conseb'va 
tio'l^,  C.  T.  ODOBA'TiE,  L.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.) 
Flowers,  1  part ;  sugar,  3  parts ;  beat  to  a 
paste.  Demulcent  and  laxative ;  used  as  a 
purge  for  infants,  and  by  ladies  to  perfume 
the  breath. 

Conserve  of  Wa'ter-cress.  Syn.  Conseb'va 
NASTnB"Tii,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  Grajca,  1837.) 
From  fresh  water- cresses,  as  the  last.  In 
scurvy ;  taken  ad  libitum. 

Conserve  of  'Worm'wood.  See  Conseeve  of 
Sea  Woemwood. 

CONSTIPATION.  Syn.  Constipa'tio,  Ob- 
stipa'tio,  L.  Surgeons  distinguish  between 
costiveness  and  constipation.  The  first  applies 
to  that  condition  of  the  body  in  which  the 
bowels  act  tardily,  and  in  which  the  fseces  are 
abnormally  and  inconveniently  indurated ;  the 
last  implies  the  absence  of  the  proper  alvine 
evacuations.  The  one  rapidly  undermines  the 
health ;  the  other  destroys  life  in  a  period 
varying  from  a  few  days  to  three  or  four  weeks. 
In  popular  language,  however,  the  words  are 
frequently  used  synonymously.  The  use  of  bread 
containing  alum,  and  water  containing  much 
lime  (very  hard  water),  and  especially  the  want 
of  suificient  exercise,  are  common  causes  of 
constipation. 
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J^etitmmt.  When  the  affection  is  merely 
accidental  or  occnsiotiiil,  a  do-c  of  some  aperient 
or  cathartic  is  the  only  treatment  necessary ; 
hut  when  it  is  habitual  it  calls  for  further  at- 
tention. Great  benefit  may  generally  be  aecnred 
by  adopting  a  diet  free  from  astringents,  and 
consisting  of  a  largo  portion  of  green  vegetables 
and  ripe  fruit;  particularly  avoiding  tho  use 
of  over-cooked,  salted,  or  dried  animal  food. 
Brown  bread  may  be  eaten,  as  it  acts  as  a  gentle 
laxative,  from  the  bran  it  contains.  The  occa- 
cional  use  of  aperient  and  emollient  enemata 
m.iy  be  had  recourse  to;  but  their  habitual 
administration,  as  well  as  thiit  of  purgative 
medicines  generally,  by  the  mouth,  is  not  to 
be  recommended.  The  bowels,  accustomed  to 
the  continual  use  of  stimulants,  act  but  lan- 
i;uidly  or  scarcely  at  all  without  their  appli- 
cation. In  females,  especially  of  the  higher 
chisse",  the  want  of  proper  exercise  is  com- 
monly the  chief  cause  of  this  affection.  With 
xuch  persons  a  short  walk,  two  or  three  times 
daily,  will  often  do  wonders,  particularly  if  a 
little  ripe  fruit,  a  few  raisins  or  tamarinds,  or, 
still  better,  2  or  8  drum  figs,  be  occasionally 
eaten.  In  some  cases  of  obstinate  constipa- 
tion a  cold-water  dressing,  placed  over  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  or  the  abdomen,  will  cause  the 
bowels  to  act  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two. 
When  tile  inactivity  of  the  bowels  arises  from 
a  deficiency  of  bile  (one  of  tho  most  common 
causes),  no  remedy  is  more  natural,  or  more 
effective,  than  inspissated  ox-g»ll.  In  cases 
complicated  with  nervous,  hypochondriacal,  or 
hysterical  affections,  in  chlorosis,  dyspepsia, 
depraved  appetite,  and  numerous  other  ail- 
ments, this  remedy  frequently  succeeds,  after 
the  mnst  active  articles  of  the  materia  incdica 
have  bien  tried  in  vain. 

In  the  treatment  of  tho  constipation  of 
infants,  castor-oil  (J  teaspoonful  occasionally), 
or  manna  i  to  J  oz.,  sucked  at  will,  moy  be 
given.  The  introduction  (very  gently)  of  a 
little  slip  of  writing  paper,  parsely  stalk,  or 
suet,  is  a  method  sometimes  adopted  success- 
fully by  nurses.  Friction  on  the  stomach  and 
liowels  with  tlio  warm  band,  or  a  piece  of  soft 
flannel,  should  also  bo  employed.  See  Gall, 
I'rBGATiyB,  &c. 

Treatment  /or  Animals.  Mr  Finlay  Dun 
prescribes  laxative  clysters,  aloes,  or  oils. 
Calomel  for  horses;  croton  and  gamboge  for 
cattle.  S.ilts,  c.ilomel  and  jalap,  castor  oil, 
linseed  oil,  and  emetics  for  caruivora.  Oil  of 
turpentine  by  mouth  or  rectum ;  clysters  of 
tobacco,  unx  vomica,  electrieitv . 

Treatment  for  Sorses.  When  thg  animal 
is  constipated  administer  i  dr.  of  aloes  and  1 
dr.  of  calomel,  rubbed  down  with  gruel ;  inject 
soap  and  water  every  hour,  taking  care  to  let 
the  horse  have  walking  e\erii«e,  and  to  apply 
friction  to  tho  belly.  If,  after  twelve  hours, 
no  effect  is  produced,  Kt  the  aloes  and  c.il  >mel 
be  repe.ited,  with  the  addition  of  three  or 
four  drops  of  croton  oil  and  a  wineglassful  of 
spirit  of  uitre,  ether,  gin,  or  whisky. 


CONSTITUTION  BALLS,  Vegetable  (A.  H. 
Bdldt).  Two  parallelopiped  hard  brown  balls, 
each  of  which  weighs  58  grammes,  and  is  made 
by  melting  together  2  parts  of  aloes  and  1  part 
coarsely  powdered  gentian.  (Hager). 
CONSUUP'TION.  See  Phthisis. 
CONIA'QION.  By  'contagion'  is  usually 
meant  the  communication  of  disease  by  means 
either  of  actual  contact  or  through  a  medium, 
such  as  the  air.  By  some  a  conta.;ious  d'!<- 
ease  is  regarded  as  one  arising  from  direi:t 
contact  only,  in  contradistinction  to  an  in- 
fectious one,  which  is  believed  to  act  at  a 
distance.    See  DrsiNPEOiANT. 

CONTU'SION.  A  hurt,  or  Injury  to  the 
flesh,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  a  blunt  In- 
strument or  by  a  fall,  without  breach  or  appi- 
rent  wound.     For  treatment,  see  Bbuise. 

CONVALESCENCE.  Convalescence  may  bo 
described  as  the  period  between  the  cessation 
of  an  attack  of  serious  illness  and  the  restora- 
tion, if  not  to  u  perfect,  to  an  accustomed 
state  of  health.  Convalescent  patients  should 
purticnlarly  guard  against  excess  in  eating  or 
drinking,  or  unnecessary  and  imprudent  expo- 
sure to  cold  or  damp  weather,  dnring  this  in- 
terval, as  well  OS  against  premature  exertion 
of  the  limbs  or  voice;  such  and  all  of  which 
are  acts  of  imprudence  that  may  give  rise  to  a 
return  of  the  disease.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
latter  risk,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  complete  re- 
covery, repose  both  of  body  and  mind  are 
generally  needed,  more  particularly  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  convalescence. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  convales- 
cents from  many  iiifectinus  diseases,  such  as 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhus,  iSro., 
are  much  more  likely  to  propagate  these  dis- 
liises  than  when  they  are  labouring  under 
them  in  the  acute  form.  During  the  period 
of  their  recovery  the  skin  and  other  organs 
are  throwing  off  tlie  poison  in  large  quantities, 
and  thus  exposing  those  in  contact  with,  or  in 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  convalescent, 
to  the  great  and  imminent  risk  of  contagion. 
Even  if  not  contagions  himself,  the  con- 
valescent's clothes,  if  they  be  the  same  as 
those  worn  by  him  during  hia  illness,  may 
also  convey  the  disease. 

CONVULSIONS.  Spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  muscles  producing  motions  of  the  limbs, 
generally  accompanied  with  unconsciousness. 
Convulsions  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  in 
adults  they  are  only  symptoms  of  other  dis- 
eases. In  children  they  are  very  common. 
They  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  teething ; 
and  a  swollen  and  inflamed  state  of  the  givns 
is  said  to  excite  them.  Dr  Gardner,  in  his 
very  useful  work,  '  Household  Medicine,'  savs 
they  may  be  brought  on  by  "  improper  food, 
e.g.  the  milk  of  a  nurse  stifEering  from  some 
violent  emotion.  At  the  siege  of  Berlin 
nearly  all  the  snckling  children  died  of  con- 
vulsions." They  may  also  be  induced  by 
feverish  attacks,  hooping  cough,  strong  pur- 
gatives, or  suppressed  eruptions.    In  the  caes 
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of  a  dangerous  attack  of  convulsion  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sending  for  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. Pending  his  arrival,  the  p.itient 
should  be  placed  as  promptly  as  possible  in  a 
hot-water  bath.  A  better  plan  is  to  loosen 
all  the  dress,  to  place  the  child  across  the 
arms,  nnd  sway  it  up  and  down  gently,  and 
to  allow  cool  air  to  play  on  the  face  and 
chest;  give  an  enema  of  soap  and  water, 
and  apply  mustard  plasters  for  a  few  seconds 
only  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  If  these  fail 
to  give  relief,  apply  leeches  (number  accord- 
ing to  the  age)  to  the  temples,  and  cold  to 
the  head.  Lance  the  gums  if  inflamed. 
When  the  fit  is  over  keep  the  head  cool.  If 
there  have  been  white  stools,  give  a  grain  or 
two  of  calomel,  and  repeat  it  every  three  or 
four  hours  for  tl  ree  or  four  times  until  the 
stools  become  green  or  dark.  Keep  the 
bowels  open  by  castor  oil,  and  let  the  patient 
be  put  on  a  milk  diet.  The  latter  part  of  the 
above  treatment  is  inserted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  emigrant  or  other  individual  having  no 
means  of  obtaining  proper  medical  aid. 

COFAHIKE,  Copaiba  balsam  made  into  a 
mass  with  wax  and  powdered  cubebs,  divided 
into  hard  egg-shaped  pills  weighing  5  deci- 
grammes eai  h  and  sugar  coated. 

COPAHINE  MEGE  DE  JOZEAU.  A  fixed 
quantity  of  copaiba  balsam  is  mixed  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  and  constantly  stirred  as 
long  as  effervescence  continues.  The  oxidised 
halsiim  is  then  washed,  first  with,  warm  then 
with  cold  water,  till  the  washings  cease  to 
have  an  acid  reaction.  From  one  part  of  this 
balsamum  copaivss  acido  nitrico  correctum 
with  -^  part  powdered  cubebs,  Jj  part  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  -f^  part  calcined  magnesia, 
with  some  mucilage,  a  mass  is  prepared  and 
divided  into  oval  pills,  which  are  afterwards 
coated  with  sugar,  mixed  with  gum  and 
carmine. 

COFAI'EA.  Syn  Copai'va,  Copaiva  bai- 
S AM,  Capit'],  Balsam  op  capit'i;  Copai'ba 
(Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L. ;  Baume  de  Copah0,  Fr. ; 
CoBAiVA  BALSAM,  Ger.  "The  oleo-resin,  of  a 
brown  colour,  obtained  by  incision  from  the 
trunk  of  Copaif era  multijuga."  (B.P.)  Most 
of  the  balsam  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
Para  and  Maranhao.  It  is  packed  in  casks 
containing  from  1  to  1^  cwt.  each,  or  in  large 
bottles,  or  in  cylindrical  tin  boxes. 

Prop.,  Purific.,  <^o.  Copaiba,  though  usually 
called  a  '  balsam,'  is  not  correctly  so  named, 
as  it  contains  no  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid.  It 
is  correctly  described  in  the  B.  P.  as  an 
'  oleo-resin.'  Considerable  variation  exists  in 
the  colour,  odour,  consistence,  and  transpa- 
rency, as  well  as  in  the  proportion  of  oil  and 
resin  yielded  by  different  samples,  scarcely 
any  two  of  which  exactly  agree.  The  sp.  gr. 
varies  fiom  -950  to  996.  Brazilian  cipaiha  is 
thin,  clear,  and  pale ;  whilst  the  West  Indian 
variety  is  thick,  golden  yellow,  less  transparent, 
and  has  a  less  agreeable  and  somewhat  tere- 
binthinate  smell.     Some  varieties  are  opaque. 


and  continue  so  unless  filtered.  This  is  often 
a  most  troublesome  operation.  The  opacity 
generally  arises  from  the  presence  of  water, 
which  it  retains  with  great  tenacity.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  plan  we  have  found  to  answer  on 
the  large  scale : — Place  the  casks  upon  their 
ends  in  a  warm  situation,  and  leave  them  so 
for  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  if  con- 
venient. They  may  then  be  tapped  a  little 
above  the  bottom,  when  the  contents  of  some 
of  them  will  generally  be  found  quite  trans- 
parent, and  may  be  drawn  off  and  vatted,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  shaking  up  the  bottom. 
The  copaiva  that  remains  foul  must  be  filtered 
through  one  or  more  long  Canton  flannel  bags, 
sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  cistern,  placed 
over  a  suitable  receiver,  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  adopted  for  oils ;  a  few  pounds  of  coarsely 
powdered  charcoal  being  mixed  up  with  the 
first  5  or  6  gallons  thrown  in.  This  will 
rapidly  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  bag,  and  make 
the  balsam  soon  flow  clear  and  pale.  The 
"bottoms"  of  the  casks,  containing  the  water 
and  impurities,  may  be  poured  into  a  large 
can  or  jar,  and  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days, 
when  the  copaiba  may  he  poured  off  the  top 
and  filtered.  A  sudden  change  of  temperature 
will  frequently  turn  a  transparent  sample  of 
this  article  opaque  or  milky;  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, deemed  fit  to  send  out  by  the  wholesale 
trade,  unless  it  stands  this  test.  To  ascertain 
this  point  a  common  practice  is  to  fill  a  small 
bottle  with  the  copaiba,  and  to  leave  it  out  of 
doors  all  night  in  an  exposed  situation. 

Pur.,  Tests,  S(o.  This  substance  is  frequently 
adulterated;  indeed,  fully  one  half  that  sold 
for  copaiba  does  not  contain  \0%  of  the  genuine 
balsam.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
that  sold  in  capsules,  at  low  prices,  in  the 
shops.  Pure  balsam  of  copaiba  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  following  characters: — 

1.  (Ph.  E.)  It  is  transparent;  free  of 
turpentine  odour  when  heated ;  soluble  in 
2  parts  of  alcohol ;  and  dissolves  one  fourth 
of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  with 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  continues  trans- 
lucent. 

2.  (Chevallier.)  Adropof  the  balsam,  placed 
on  a  piece  of  unsized  paper,  and  heated  until 
all  the  essential  oil  is  expelled,  forms  a  semi- 
transparent,  well-defined  spot;  but  if  the 
balsam  has  been  adulterated  with  a  fatty  oil, 
it  is  surrounded  by  an  oily  areola. 

3.  (Planche )  2i  parts  of  balsam  shaken 
with  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr. 
■965,  forms  a  mi.xture  which  becomes  clear 
and  transparent  in  a  few  moments,  and  may 
be  heated  to  212°  Fahr.  without  becoming 
opaque. 

4.  (Vigne.)  Boiled  with  50  times  its  weight 
of  water  for  1  hour,  it  should  lose  at  least  half 
its  weight. 

5.  (Adder.)  By  agitating  the  suspected 
sample  with  a  lye  of  caustic  soda,  and  setting 
the  mixture  aside  to  repose,  the  balsam  after 
a  time  rises  to  the   surface,  and  the  fatty 
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nil  present  (if  any)  forms  a  soap;,  thick  mass 
below. 

fi.  (•  Jonm.  de  Pharm.,'  1842.)  Pore  copaiba 
mnv  he  adulterated  with  50  per  cent,  of  a  fat 
oil  (nnt,  almond,  or  castor  oil),  without  it 
ceasing  to  give  a  clear  solution  with  2  parts 
of  alcohol ;  but  it  combines  badly  with  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia.  Excess  of  alcohol,  how- 
ever, separates  the  oil  in  all  cases.  It  was 
formerly  considered  that  the  best  test  for  de- 
tecting the  fat  oils  wag  pure  alcohol,  to  which 
some  caustic  potash  had  been  added. 

7.  (Dr  Hnger.)  Copaiba  which  is  adulte- 
rated with  Ourgun  balsam  is  not  quite  clear, 
and  frequently  exhibits  prisms  of  gurginic 
acid  under  the  microscope.  The  author  states 
that  the  adulteration  may  bo  easily  detected 
by  mixing  the  suspected  sample  with  four 
voluinesof  petroleum  ether;  the  mixture  atonce 
becomes  turbid,  and  gradually  deposits  a  sedi- 
ment.which,  after  half  ap  hour's  settling,  occu- 
pies the  same  volume  as  the  copaiba  operated 
upon.  A  mixture  of  pure  copiiiba  with  petro- 
leum ether  is  clear  at  first,  and  either  remains 
clear  upon  standing  or  it  deposits  after  several 
hours  a  very  slight  sediment,  which  merely 
covers  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube  like  a  thin 
film.  Benzol  may  be  used  in  place  of  petroleum 
etiier. 

8.  (Muter.)  Three  to  four  grams  of  the 
sample  are  weighed  into  a  clean,  dry  flask,  and 
saponified  on  the  water  bath  with  50  c.  c.  of 
alcohol,  and  a  lump  of  caustic  soda  weighing 
not  less  than  6  grams.  When  all  is  dissolved 
water  is  added,  and  the  whole  wushed  into  a 
hiiU'-pint  basin,  so  as  to  nearly  fill  it,  and  eva- 
porated to  100  c.  0.  over  a  low  gas  flame. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  till  the 
whole  just  becomes  permanently  turbid,  and 
then  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  dropped  in  till 
it  just  clears  again.  By  this  means  a  solution 
is  obtained  with  the  least  passible  excess  of 
alkali,  and  with  a  good  amount  of  sodium  sul- 
phate. The  whole  is  now  to  bo  evaporated  to 
perfect  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  stirring 
towards  the  end,  so  that  the  sulphate  may  mix 
with  the  soaps,  and  produce  an  easy  pulveru- 
lent residue.  The  residue  is  moved  from  the 
basin  into  a  small,  wide-mouthed,  stoppered 
bottle,  treated  with  70  u.  e.  of  ether-alcohol, 
and  well  shaken  up.  As  soon  as  it  is  fairly 
settled  the  fluid  is  filtered  ofli  through  a  quick 
filter,  and  this  is  repeated  with  two  successive 
quantities  of  70  c.  c,  making  210  c.  c.  in  all 
of  the  solvent  used.  The  residue  in  the  bottle 
and  in  the  filter  now  consists  of  sodium  oleate 
and  sulphate  if  the  balsam  be  impure,  and  of 
the  latter  only  if  pure,  with  a  little  trace  of  the 
insoluble  resin  soap  already  referred  to.  The 
contents  of  the  bottle  and  HIter  are  then  dis- 
solvcJ  in  warm  water,  and  after  heating  until 
all  smell  of  ether  is  gone  the  whole  is  boiled 
freely  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
get  to  cool. 

If,  when  cold,  nothing  but  a  few  specks  of 
brown   resin  should  rise  to  the  surface,  the 


balsam  is  pare ;  but  if  an  oily  lay er  be  forme  d 
it  is  adulterated,  and  the  smell  of  the  sepa- 
rated oleic  acid  will  at  once  determine  whether 
it  is  actually  castor  oil  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  the  presence  of  oil,  2  grams  of 
pure  and  dry  white  wax  are  added,  and  the 
whole  heated  till  the  wax  melts  with  the  oleic 
acid.  On  cooling,  a  solid  cake  is  formed, 
which  is  detached  from  the  side  of  the  beaker, 
and  the  fluid  below  passed  through  a  filter. 
The  cake  is  once  more  melted  in  boiling  water, 
cooled,  detached,  dried  by  gentle  pressure 
between  blotting  paper,  dried  in  a  water- 
oven  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and  then 
weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  wax  used 
deducted.  The  beaker,  filter,  rod,  &c.,  useJ 
are,  if  at  all  dirty,  dried,  extracted  with  ether, 
and  the  residue  left,  after  evaporation, 
weighed  and  added  to  the  total. 

The  calculation  is  then  performed  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

(1.)  To  the  weight  in  grams  found  add  -20 
for  loss  of  oleic  acid  in  solvent,  and  then  say 
as  95 :  100: :  total  oleic  acid. 

(2.)  Calculate  the  percentage  from  the 
quantity  taken,  and  from  this  deduct  6  per 
cent,  for  possible  altered  resin  in  the  balsam. 
Tlie  error,  owing  to  the  correction,  of  course, 
increases  with  the  amount  of  oil  present ;  but 
it  is  stated  to  be  always  an  error  in  the  direc- 
tion of  under-estiraation,  which  is  the  great 
point  for  public  analy-ts.  When  working  on 
3  to  4  grams  with  an  admixture  of  not  over 
25  per  cent,  the  errors  due  to  loss  of  oleic  acid 
and  insoluble  resin  soap  are  said  to  so  nearly 
balance  each  other,  that  any  correction  is 
unnecessary,  and  the  actual  amount  of  oleic 
acid  found  may  be  taken  as  correct  within  a 
pe-  cent. 

9.  (B.  P.)  According  to  the  British  Phar- 
macopeia, copaiba  should  be  soluble  in  an 
equal  bulk  of  benzol. 

10.  (The  evaporation  test.)  Mr  Siebold 
says :  "  This  is  an  excellent  and  exceedingly 
simple  test,  but  is  clumsily  applied  by  many. 
Instead  of  boiling  the  balsam  with  water  for 
many  hours,  a  small  quantity  (about  1  to  lo 
gram)  of  the  sample  should  be  carefully  heated 
in  a  watch-glas^  until  all  the  oil  is  driven  off, 
which  is  the  ease  as  soon  as  the  residue  has 
assumed  a  rich  brown  colour.  A  few  minutes 
sufiice  for  the  experiment. 

"  If  the  remaining  resin  is  perfectly  brittle 
and  pulverisable  there  is  no  fatty  matter  pre- 
sent, for  1  per  cent,  of  oil  would  diminish  the 
brittleness  of  the  resin,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  One  per  cent,  of  oil 
is  thus  readily  detected,  and  with  larger 
quantities  of  the  adulterant  (3  to  5  per  cent.) 
the  resin  feels  quite  sticky. 

"  On  heating  the  resin  castor  oil  and  linseed 
oil  may  be  distinguished  by  the  odour.  By 
mixing  the  adulterated  balsam  with  ten, 
twenty,  forty,  and  fifty  volumes  of  pure  ma- 
ranham  balsam  respectively,  and  testing  each 
dilution  in  this  manner,  it  is  easy  to  find  in 
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which  the  oil  has  been  reduced  to  below  1  per 
cent.,  and  thus  to  ascertain  whether  the  adulte- 
rant amounted  to  more  than  10,  20,  30,  40, 
or  50  per  cent.,  and  this,  I  think,  would  be 
sufficiently  near  the  mark  for  the  purpose  of 
public  analysts." 

Uses,  S(c.  Balsam  of  copaiba  is  considered 
detersive  vulnerary,  diuretic,  and  astringent ; 
and  appears  to  possess  a  sDrt  of  specific  power 
over  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
urino-genital  organs.  It  is  hence  a  favourite 
remedy  in  gonorrhoea,  as  soon  as  the  first  in- 
flammatory symptoms  have  subsided,  ami- 
phlogistic  and  soothing  measures  being  pre- 
viously adopted.  Dose,  20  to  60  drops  on 
sugar,  floating  on  water,  or  made  into  an  emul- 
sion with  yolk  of  egg  or  gum  arable,  3  or  4 
times  daily,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  The 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sweet  spirits  cif  nitre 
and  laudanum  have  been  recommended,  to 
allay  the  nausea.  By  adding  1  dr.  of  oil  of 
orange  (ol.  aurantii)  to  each  oz.  of  the  balsam, 
its  flavour  becomes  fiir  from  disagreeable,  and 
it  sits  well  upon  the  stomach.  Copaiba  is  also 
given  in  capsules  and  pills.  See  CapsuIiES, 
Emulsion,  Oil,  Pills,  &c. 

Oha.  Numerous  preparations  of  this  article 
are  sold  under  such  names  as  '  soluble  co- 
paiba,' '  specific  solution,'  '  salt  of  copaiba,' 
&e. ;  none  of  these  appear  to  possess  equal 
activity  and  certainty  of  operation  to  the 
natural  balsam.  As  the  whole  virtue  of 
copaiba  as  a  medicine  depends  on  the  essential 
oil  it  contains,  the  value  of  any  of  these  pre- 
parations may  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
that  article  which  is  found  in  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  two  articles  above  named  the 
quantity  is  very  small  indeed,  and  in  the  last 
it  is  wholly  deficient. 

The  following  forms  are  current  in  the  trade 
for  the  reduction  (adulteration)  of  balsam  of 
capivi : — 

1.  Balsam  of  copaiba,  4  lbs.  j  castor  oil,  3 
lbs. ;  mix  well. 

2.  Balsam,  7  lbs. ;  castor  oil,  4  lbs  j  yellow 
resin,  2  lbs. 

3.  Equal  parts  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and 
Canada  balsam. 

4.  To  the  last  add  Venice  turpentine,  1  lb. 

5.  Balsams  of  Canada  and  copaiba  and  nut 
or  castor  oil,  equal  parts. 

6.  Copaiba,  7  lbs.;  nut  oil,  3  lbs.;  yellow 
resin,  2  lbs. ;  Canada  balsam,  1  lb.  Used  to 
fill  the  cheap  capsules;  and  to  sell  in  the 
lower  parts  of  London  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  See  also  Copaiba,  Factitious 
Ifielow). 

Copaiba,  Factftions.     Syn.    Cobai'ba  7ao- 

TI"tIA,  Bal'sAMUM  OOPAi'bJS  FACTl"TinM,  L. 
Fref.  1.  Castoroil (warm), 7 quarts;  copaiba 
bottoms,  1  quart;  mix,  and  filter  through 
flannel. 

2.  Castor,  oil,  1  gal. ;  yellow  resin,  3  lbs. ; 
Canada  balsam,  2  lbs. ;  oil  of  juniper,  2  oz. ; 
oil  of  savin,  1  oz.  j  essences  of  orange  and 
lemon,   of    each  \  oz. ;     powdered   benzoin, 


1  oz.;  melt  the  resin  with  the  castor  oil 
and  benzoin,  and  when  nearly  cold  add  the 
essences. 

3.  Canada,  balsam,  9  lbs. ;  castor  oil,  7  lbs. ; 
yellow  res'n,  1  lb. ;  Venice  turpentine,  2  lbs. ; 
oils  of  rosemary,  juniper,  and  savin,  of  each 
1  dr. ;  essential  oil  of  almonds,  20  drops. 

4.  Canada  balsam,  3  lb. ;  Venice  turpentine, 
1  lb. ;  oils  of  fennel,  juniper,  and  savin,  of 
each  q.  s. 

Used  chiefly  to  fill  capsules.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  balsam  of  copaiba  by  the 
proper  tests.  (See  above.)  Train  oil  or  nut 
oil  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  castor 
oil. 

Copaiba  and  Kali.  Syn.  Copaiba  cum 
POTASsA,  L.  Frep.  Carbonate  of  potassa  and 
water,  of  each,  equal  parts ;  dissolve,  and  add 
gradually,  transparent  balsam  of  copaiba,  until 
the  fluid,  at  first  milky,  turns  quite  clear. 
Keserables  miscible  copaiba  (see  below). 

Copaiba,  Miscible.  Frep.  From  balsam  of 
copaiba  (pure  and  transparent),  mixed  with 
half  its  volume  of  solution  of  potassa  made  of 
double  the  strength  ordered  in  the  B.  P. 

Obs,  As  different  samples  of  copaiba  often 
require  slightly  different  quantities  of  the 
solution  of  potassa,  it  is  best  to  mix  the  two 
gradually  and  cautiously  together.  Should 
the  mixture  be  opaque,  a  little  more  of  one  or 
other  of  the  ingredients,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  render  it  clear.  No  heat  must  be  used. 
This  article  is  miscible  with  water,  with  which 
it  forms  a  kind  of  milk ;  and  from  containing 
all  the  volatile  oil  of  the  copaiba,  is  a  very 
valuable  preparation.  Its  activity  is  considf  rd 
equal  to  that  of  the  balsam  itself,  and  it  is 
given  in  similar  doses. 

Copaiba,  Sol'uhle.  Syn.  Copax'ba  solu- 
bil'is,  L.  Prep.  1.  Heat  miscible  copaiba  in 
an  earthen,  glass,  or  bright-tinned  copper 
vessel,  to  nearly  the  boiling-point,  pour  it 
while  still  hot  in  a  separator,  cover  it  up, 
and  allow  it  to  cool  very  slowly.  After  a  few 
days,  draw  off  the  clear  portion  from  a  cock 
or  hole  placed  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  observing  to  reject  the  first  few  drops 
which  pass  through,  and  to  stop  the  stream 
before  any  of  the  floating  oil  (oleum  copaiba) 
reaches  the  orifice.  A  very  little  concentrated 
liquor  of  potassa,  added  before  applying  the 
heat,  renders  it  more  soluble.  Thick,  trans- 
parent, soluble  in  pure  water,  and  resembles 
the  natur.il  balsam  in  appearance. 

2.  Balsam  of  copaiba  and  solution  of  potassa 
(B.  P.),  equal  parts,  by  volume;  mix,  boil  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  proceed  as  before. 
Thinner  than  the  last. 

Prop.  Less  powerful  than  miscible  copaiba, 
but  it  sits  better  on  the  stomach,  and  is  about 
four  times  as  strong  as  specific  solution  of 
copaiba.    See  Solution. 

Copaiba,  Ses'iu  of.  Syn.  Copai'b^  bbsi'na, 
L.  The  residuum  of  the  process  of  distilling 
the  oil  of  copaiba  from  the  balsam.  It  consists 
principally  of  copaibic  acid.     It  has  been  re- 
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commended  for  gonorrlioen,  but  is  nearly  inert, 
even  in  t  oi.  or  J  oz.  doses.    See  Oil. 

Copaiba,  Salt  of.  Sgn.  Sal  copai'bx,  Ii. 
There  are  two  preparations  sold  under  this 
name ;  the  one,  crude  copaibic  acid ;  the  other, 
copaibute  of  an  alkali.  Neither  of  them  pos- 
sesses the  raluttble  properties  of  copaiba,  which 
reside  almost  entirely  in  its  essential  oil,  "  We 
have  taken  the  •  sal  copaiba),'  and  have  watched 
its  action  on  others,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
perceive  any  good  effects  to  result  from  its 
administration."    (Cooley.) 

COPAI'BIC  ACID.  Si/n.  Capiv'io  acid 
Yellow  bbsin  of  copaiba.  An  amber- 
coloured,  brittle,  semi-crystalline,  resinous  sub- 
stance, obtaineil  from  resin  of  copaiba,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  rectified  spirit,  ether,  and  oils,  red- 
dens litmus  paper,  and  forms  stilts  with  the 
bases,  called  copaibntes. 

CCPAL.  <^ii.  Copal',  Gum  copal.  A  re- 
sinous substance,  which.exudes  spontaneously 
from  various  trees  belonging  to  the  genera 
HymetuBa,  Gnibourtia,  and  Traohylobium. 
The  varieties  commonly  met  with  in  com- 
merce are  East  Indian  copal,  or  anine,  which 
is  the  produce  of  HymencBa  Courbaril,  and 
West  Indian  copal,  obtained  from  numerous 
species. 

Prop.  When  of  good  qnality  it  is  too  hard 
to  bo  scratched  by  the  niiil,  has  u  cimclioidal 
fracture,  and  a  sp.  gr.  ranging  from  1'059  to 
1'072.  Unlike  other  resins,  it  is  dissolved  with 
difBculty  by  alcohol  and  essential  oils;  and 
this  property,  combined  with  its  extreme  hard- 
ness, renders  it  very  valuable  for  making  var- 
nishes.   See  Vabnish. 

COPTER.  Cu.  Syn.  Cn"PEnM,  L. ;  Cuivbe, 
Fr. ;   KOPFSB,  Qer. 

Sourcet.  Metallic  copper  (native  copper) 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  diffused 
in  isolated  particles  in  the  form  of  thin  lamina), 
in  loose  grains  intermixed  with  quartz  (co|jpor 
sand,  copper  barilla),  in  dendritic  pieces,  and 
in  solid  blocks,  occasionally  of  many  tons 
weight.  The  richest  deposits  of  native  copper 
are  those  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Korth  America. 
More  frequently  and  more  abunduntly  it  occurs 
as  an  ore,  e.  g.  red  oxide,  black  oxide,  green 
carbonate  of  copper  or  mal'achite,  blue  car- 
bonate of  copper,  vitreons  sulphide  of  copper, 
purple  copper,  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  cop- 
per ore,  with  sulphur,  antimony,  or  arsenic, 
and  other  metals  (true  grey  copper  ore  or 
fah'lerz),  as  an  impure  hydrated  silicate 
(chrys'ocolla),  and  as  an  impure  hydrated  oxy- 
chloride  (atac'amite).  The  most  abundant  and 
important  ore  is  copper  pyrites.  It  is  princi- 
pally obtained  from  the  mmes  of  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  and  Cuba.  The  carbonates  of 
copper  are  now  largely  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia ;  the  metal  produced  by  smelting  them 
is  geneinlly  of  the  best  quality. 

Prep.  We  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  the  various  complex  processes  by 
which  the  reduction  of  copper  from  its  ores  is 
effected,  but  will  merely  give  an  outline  of 


the  common  or  Welsh  process.  This  proee«s 
includes  six  distinct  operations,  as  follows : — 
1.  The  ore  (copper  and  iron  pyrites),  couttiining 
from  8  to  lOg  of  copper,  is  roasted  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  Killed  a  '  calciner,'  by  which 
much  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  is  converted 
into  oxide.  2.  The  calcined  ore  is  melted  with 
'metal  slag'  (a product  of  a  subsequent  opera- 
tion— No.  3),  in  a  melting  furnace  called  the 
'  ore  furnace.'  The  products  are  a  regulus, 
termed  '  coarse  metal,'  containing  about  35g  of 
copper,  and '  ore-furnace  slag,'  which  is  thrown 
away,  Much  of  the  iron,  and  the  whole  of  the 
so-called  earthy  matter  of  the  ore,  are  thus 
separated  as  slag.  3.  The  coarse  metal,  having 
been  granulated  by  causing  it  to  flow  from  the 
furnace  into  water,  is  calcined  with  free  access 
of  air  in  a  calciner,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  sulphur  is  expelled.  4.  The  calcined  granu- 
lated, coarse  metal  is  melt'>d  with  the  addition 
of  matters  rich  in  oxides  of  copper,  namely, 
'  roaster'  and  '  refinery  slags '  (from  the  two 
remaining  operations,  Nos.  5  and  6,  respect- 
ively), and  native  carbonates  of  copper,  or  ores 
containing  oxide  of  copper.  The  products  are 
a  regulus,  termed  *  metal,'  which  contains 
about  75g  of  copper,  and  metal  slag  (see  No.  2). 
The  metal  should  be  in  the  state  of  '  white 
metal,'  compact  and  brittle,  with  a  feeble 
metallic  lustre  and  a  dark,  bluish-grey  colour. 
It  is  tapped  off  into  sand  moulds.  5.  The  pigs 
of  regulus  obtained  by  the  last  operation  are 
roasted  in  a  furnace  through  which  air  passes. 
The  temperature  is  so  regulated  that  the 
regulus  may  be  melted  in  from  6  to  8  hours. 
The  slag  is  skimmed  oiT,  and  after  a  time  the 
heat  is  lowered,  to  allow  the  regulus  to  solidify. 
It  is  again  melted  and  tapped  into  sand  moulds, 
the  product  being  called  'blister  copper., 
6.  This,  the  last  operation,  is  termed  'refining.' 
Prom  6  to  8  tons  of  blister  c  ipper,  in  pigs,  are 
melted  in  a  furnace,  and  kept  exposed  for  about 
15  hours  to  the  oxidising  influence  of  the  air. 
The  slag  is  skimmed  off  through  the  end  open- 
ing. When  the  oxidation  has  been  sufficiently 
prolonged,  anthracite  or  free-burning  coal,  as 
pure  as  pissible,  is  thrown  upon  the  surfnce of 
the  metal,  and  after  a  short  time  the  thick  end 
of  a  long  birch  or  oak  pole  is  plunged  into  the 
molten  mass.  Tliis  part  of  the  operation  is 
termed  'poling.'  The  wood  in  contact  with 
the  copper  is  rapidly  decomposed;  much  gas  is 
evolved,  which  causes  the  metal  to  be  splashed 
about,  and  every. part  of  it  to  be  exposed  to 
the  reducing  action  of  the  coal.  When  the 
refiner  finds  the  metal  to  be  at  the  state  of 
'  tough  pitch,'  the  pole  is  taken  out,  and  the 
coal  pushed  back  from  theend  opening,  through 
which  the  copper  is  then  ladled  out  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  cast  into  suitable  moulds.  For 
full  details  of  this  and  other  processes,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dr  Percy's  work  on 
'  Metallurgy,'  and  Ure's  '  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines.' 

In  the  laboratory  copper  is  commonly  em> 
ployed  under  the  following  forms : — 
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1.  Bean-shot  coppbb.  Produced  by 
simply  lading  the  melted  copper  from  the 
rcfiuing  furnace  into  hot  water.  In  small 
lumps  like  peas  and  heans;  hence  its  name. 
Used  to  make  alloys,  solutions,  &c. 

2.  Electeotype  coppke.  a  very  pure 
foim,  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate  of 
copper  in  an  electrotype  apparatus.  It  does 
not  contain  lead,  whereas  most  yarieties  of 
coiumercial  copper  do  contain  that  metal. 

3.  I'eaTHER-SHOT  COPPEB,  GRANULATED  0. 
Produced  by  lading  the  refined  copper  from 
the  furnace  into  cold  water.  In  small  pieces, 
with  a  feathered  edge.  Used  to  make  cala- 
mine, brass,  solution  of  copper,  &c. 

4.  Copper  in  piates  or  foil.  Those  of 
commerce  (best,  annealed)  are  generally  em- 
ployed. 

5.  Copper  in  powder. — a.  A  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  is  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point,  and  precipitated  with  distilled  zinc ;  the 
precipitated  copper  is  then  sepiimted  from 
the  adherent  zinc  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
washed  with  water,  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
n  moderate  temperature. 

6.  Copper  prepared  bt  the  htdeome- 
TALLtTEQICAL  METHOD. — One  of  the  oldest 
processes  of  this  kind,  is  that  known  as  the 
'  cementation '  method,  and  consists  in  preci- 
pitating copper  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  the  metal,  by  means  of  metallic  iron.  In 
some  mines  solutions  of  the  sulphate  are  met 
with  occurring  naturally,  in  others  they  are 
prepared  artificially  by  treating  poor  ores  con- 
taining oxide  of  copper,  with  sulphurous  acid 
or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  by 
roasting  copperpyrites  andafterwardswashing 
them  with  water  to  extract  the  resulting  sul- 
phate. The  copper  obtained  by  any  of  the 
above  processes  is  called  '  cementation  copper.' 
In  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  the  cementation  li- 
quid containing  the  dissolved  sulphate  of 
copper,  is  first  run  into  large  vessels  where  the 
suspended  matters  are  allowed  to  subside; 
from  these  it  is  conveyed  to  tanks  containing 
old  scrap-iron,  which  serves  as  the  precipitat- 
ing agent.  The  scrap-iron  is  occasionally 
stirred  up  so  as  to  renew  the  metallic  surface 
presented  to  the  solution.  The  muddy  liquor 
v/hich  contains  metallic  copper  as  a  spongy 
mass,  besides  impurities,  is  mu  into  vessels 
where  it' deposits  the  copper,  which  after  the 
removal  of  the  supernatant  fluid,  is  removed 
and  dried  in  a  furnace. 

7.  Wet  Process.  (Henderson's  process.) 
The  ores  (Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites) 
treated  by  this  method  vary  very  slightly  in 
composition,  rarely  containing  much  more 
than  3  per  cent,  of  copper,  nearly  50  per  cent, 
of  sulphur,  from  43  to  44  per  cent,  of  iron, 
with  small  quantities  of  lead,  arsenic,  zinc, 
lime,  &c.  The  ores  are  first  employed  by  the 
vitriol  manufacturers,  as  a  source  of  sulphuric 
acid.  In  the  process  of  burning  they  lose  about 
30  per  cent,  of  their  sulphur.  The  copper  is 
extracted  from  the  residue  by  subjecting  this 


latter  to  the  following  processes,  which  are 
thus  described  in  the  '  Eucyclopoedia  Brit- 
tanica.' 

I.  Grinding.  The  burnt  ore,  as  received 
from  the  acid  burners,  is  first  mixed  with 
about  15  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  and  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  by  passing  it  between  a  pair 
of  heavy  cast-iron  rolls.  As  the  amount  of 
sulphur  left  in  the  burnt  ore  is  apt  to  vary, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  its  proportion  in 
each  parcel  of  burnt  pyrites.  When  the  sul- 
phur falls  short  of  the  proportion  necessary 
for  effecting  the  decomposition  which  follows, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  '  green '  or  unbumed 
pyrites  is  added  to  produce  a  proper  balance. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sulphur  has  been 
sufficiently  extracted,  dead  roasted  ore  is  added. 

II.  Calcination.  This  operation  is  accom- 
plished in  several  kinds  of  furnaces,  that  used 
by  the  Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company, 
being  a  large  muffle  or  close  furnace.  By 
others  a  patent  furnace  with  a  revolving  hearth 
and  mechanical  stirring  arrangement  has  been 
adopted  with  good  results ;  and  some  use  open 
reverbatory  furnaces  heated  by  gas  from  Sie- 
mens's  generators.  .During  the  roasting  the 
mixture  is  frequently  stirred,  and  in  the  case 
of  hard-worked  furnaces,  turned  with  long 
rabbles  and  the  completion  of  the  operation 
is  ascertained  by  test  assays.  When  the  cop- 
per has  been  brought  into  a  soluble  condition, 
the  charge  is  raked  out  of  the  furnace  and  per- 
mitted to  cool  under  a  screen  at  its  mouth. 
By  the  calcination  the  sulphur  in  the  com- 
pound is  first  oxidised,  sulphate  of  sodium  is 
formed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  chlorine 
from  the  sodium  chloride  unites  with  the 
copper  to  form  cupric  chloride.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  cuprous  chloride  is  also  formed, 
and  special  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  extensive  formation  of  this  com- 
pound which  is  dissolved  only  with  difficulty. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  gaseous  pro- 
ducts evolved  during  the  calcination  are  con- 
densed as  '  tower  liquor '  in  ordinary  condens- 
ing towers,  and  the  product  is  used  in  the 
subsequent  process  of  lixiviation. 

III.  Lixiviation.  The  calcined  ore  is  con- 
veyed to  tightly  caulked  wooden  tanks,  in 
which  it  receives  repeated  washings  with  hot 
water,  tower  liquor,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
till  all  the  soluble  copper  is  thereby  extracted. 
The  product  of  the  latter  washings  is  pumped 
or  drawn  up  by  a  modification  of  Giffbrd's  in- 
jector, to  serve  as  a  first  liquor  for  subsequent 
charges  of  the  lixiviating  tanks,  and  no  solu- 
tion under  a  definite  strength  is  permitted  to 
pass  on  to  the  next  stage  in  the  process.  The 
insoluble  residue  in  the  tanks  consist  of  "  pur- 
ple ore,"  an  almost  pure  ferric  oxide,  largely 
used  in  "  settling "  blast  furnaces,  and  for 
smelting  purposes;  besides  which  it  is  avail- 
able as  jewellers'  rouge. 

IV.  Precipitation.  The  precipitation  of 
metallic  copper  from  the  solution  of  its  chlo- 
ride  is  accomplished  in  large  tanks  by  means 
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of  metallic  iron  in  the  same  way  that  cemen- 
tation copper  is  obtained  from  tolutions  of  the 
■alphiitp.  The  solution  ia  run  into  the  tanks 
in  which  there  are  miscellaneoas  heaps  of  old 
malleable  iron  j  the  chlorine  combined  with 
the  copper  unites  with  the  iron,  and  metallic 
copper  in  the  state  or  fine  division  is  thrown 
down.  T)io  completion  of  the  precipitation 
is  ascertained  by  dipping  a  bright  steel  knife 
into  the  solution  in  the  tank,  and  when  no  de- 
posit of  cojjper  covers  the  steel,  the  liquor  is  run 
oft  and  a  new  charge  conveyed  into  the  tank. 
The  tanks  are  drained  periodically  for  remov- 
ing the  precipitate,  which  is  first  roughly 
separutc'l  from  the  small  pieces  of  iron,  after 
which  it  is  more  tho«)ughly  freed  from  iron, 
&c.,  by  washing  in  water  in  a  rocking  sieve 
apparatus.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  should 
contain  80  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper,  which 
is  either  smelted  directly  for  blister  copper, 
or  may  be  fused  with  the  white  metal  of  the 
ordinary  smelting  process,  and  subsequently 
roasted.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  ex- 
tract in  this  process  with  profit  the  small  pro- 
portions of  lead,  silver  and  gold,  which  Spanish 
pyrites  is  known  to  contain.  Two  processes 
are  in  operation  for  this  purpose — one  devised 
by  Mr  P.  Claudet,  and  the  other  by  Mr  W. 
Heuderaon,  the  original  patentee  of  the  wet 
process.  The  liquors  from  the  first  three 
washings  contain  practically,  all  these  metals, 
and  they  alone  are  treated.  Mr  Claudet  pre- 
cijiitates  them  from  the  solution  by  means  of 
imlide  of  potassium.  Mr  Henderson  dilutes 
his  solution  from  20°  to  25°TwBddell,  and  adds 
a  very  weak  solution  of  lead  salt,  such  as  the 
acetate  by  which  he  obtains  a  croam-colourad 
precipitate  containing  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  sil- 
ver, and  3  oz,  of  gold  to  each  ton  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. The  importance  of  the  wet  process 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  although 
it  originated  only  in  1860,  already  14,000  tons 
of  copper,  are  annually  produced  by  it  in 
Groat  Britain  alone,  out  of  an  annual  produc- 
tion for  the  whole  world  estimated  at  from 
126,000  to  130,000  tons. 

Prop.,  S)-o.  Copper  has  a  brilliant  yellowish- 
ed  c  Uonr,  a  nauseous,  styptic  taste,  and  emits 
a  disagreeable  odour  when  rubbed;  is  very 
malleable  and  ductile ;  unchanged  in  dry  air ; 
in  damp  air  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a 
greenish  rust  (carbonate  of  copper) ;  slightly 
soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid  freely  soluble  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  (sul- 
phurous anhydride  being  evolved);  dilute 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it  readily  witli  copious 
evolution  of  nitric  oxide ;  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air,  it  rapidly  becomes  covered  with 
a  black  scale  (oxide) ;  it  fuses  at  a  fuU  red 
heat ;  its  crystals  are  either  octahedra  or 
dodecahedra;  sp.  gr.  88  to  8'96;  it  forms 
numerous  compounds  (alloys  and  salts)  with 
other  bodies,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
poisonous ;  its  salts  are  either  blue  or  green, 
and  most  of  them  (when  neutral)  are  soluble 
in  water. 


Tests.  Metallic  copper  may  be  recognised 
by  the  above  properties ;  its  oxides,  salts,  &c., 
by  the  following  characters  and  reactions : — 
The  solutions  of  copper  possess  a  bine  or  green 
colour,  which  they  retain  even  when  consider- 
ably diluted  with  water: — With  caustic potassa 
they  give  a  light-blue,  bulky  precipitate,  turn 
ing  blackish-brown  or  black  on  boiling  tliC 
liquid  : — Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium produce  a  blnish-white  precipitaie, 
soluble  in  excess,  yielding  a  rich  deep-blue 
solution  ;— The  carbonates  of  potassium  give 
a  light  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess : — Ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  reddish-bronn 
precipitate : — Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sul- 
phydrate  of  ammonium  give  blackish-brown 
or  black  ones : — A  polished  rod  of  iron,  on 
immeriiion  in  an  acidulated  solution,  quickly 
becomes  coated  with  metallic  copper. 

Mstim.,  Sfo.  Copper  is  generally  wilonED 
under  the  form  of  black  oxide,  but  sometimes 
as  pure  metal : — By  throwing  it  down  from 
its  solution  by  pure  potassa,  after  which  it 
must  be  carefully  collected,  washed,  dried,  ig- 
nited in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weighed 
therein  as  soon  as  it  is  cold.  Every  5  parts 
of  the  ignited  precipitate  (oxide)  represents  4 
parts  of  copper  (nearly) ;  or,  more  accurately, 
every  897  parts  are  equal  to  317  of  pure  me- 
tallic copper: — By  immersing  a  piece  nf 
polished  steel  in  tlie  solution,  and  weighing 
the  resulting  precipitate  of  the  copper  (sec 
oioM).  Less  delicate  than  the  preced- 
ing. 

Copper  can  be  separated  from  the  other 
metals  by  means  of  the  following  processes  : — 
.  Fiom  lead.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  nitric  solution,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, when  water  digested  on  the  residuum 
will  dissolve  out  the  sulphate  of  copper,  but 
leave  the  sulphate  of  lead  behind.  From  this 
solution  the  oxide  of  the  copper  may  be  thrown 
down  as  before. 

From  tin.  By  digestion  with  hot  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  tin. 

From  zinc.  By  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  throws  down  the  sulphide  of  copper 
froui  an  acid  solution. 

From  silver.  By  digesting  it  in  the  state  of 
filings  or  powder  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  which  dissolves  the  first,  but  leaves  the 
last  unchanged. 

Copper  may  be  separated,  in  a  state  of  great 
purity,  from  antimony,  absehic,  bismuth, 
LEAD,  IBON,  TIN,  ZINC,  &C.,  as  it  exists  in  bell- 
metal,  brass,  bronze,  gun-metal,  mosaic  gold, 
and  other  commercial  alloys,  by  fusing  it  in  a 
crucible  for  about  half  an  hour,  along  with 
copper  scales  (black  oxide)  and  ground  bottle- 
glass,  or  other  like  flux.  The  pure  metal  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  whilst  the 
impurities  are  either  volatilised  or  dissolved  in 
the  flux.  The  proportions  for  refining  com- 
mercial copper  are,  metal,  10  parts ;  copper 
scales  and  bottle-glass,  of  each  1  part.  The 
Society  of  Arts  conceived  this  process  to  be  so. 
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valuable,  that  they  presented  one  of  their  gold 
medals  to  its  inventor,  Mr  Letv-is  Thompson. 

Uses,  S^o.  The  ordinary  uses  of  copper  are 
well  known.  In  medicine,  3  or  4  gr.  of'the 
iilingB  or  powder  were  formerly  given  In  rheu- 
matism, and  to  prevent  hydrophobia.  Some 
of  its  salts  are  still  used  as  astringents,  eme- 
tics, and  caustics.  Its  alloys  are  of  great  value 
With  zinc  it  forms  eeass;  with  tin,  beonze, 

BEtL-MBTAL,      GUH-METAL,     and      SPECULTTM- 

METAL.  White  coppee  is  formed  by  the 
aiidition  of  mttallic  arsenic,  and  Geeman 
SILTEB  is  a  mixture  of  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Ant.  Ctipper  in  the  metallic  state  is  almost 
inert,  but  all  its  compounds  are  poisonous. 
The  antidotes  are — the  white  of  esrg,  milk,  or 
flour,  mixed  with  water.  The  hydrated  sul- 
phides of  iron,  irun  filings,  and  ferro-eyanlde 
of  potassium  have  also  been  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  are  exhibited  in  tlie  same  way. 
Sugar  is  likewise  highly  spoken  of  as  an  anti- 
dote. In  all  cases  a  strong  emetic  should  be 
first  given. 

Obs.  Culinary  and  pharmaceutical  vessels 
are  very  commonly  made  of  copper,  but  too 
much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  their 
employment.  Acid  syrups,  vegetable  juices, 
aqueous  extracts,  soups,  stews,  &c.,  prepared 
in  copper  saucepHns,  or  boilers,  receive  a 
metallic  contamination  proportional .  to  the 
length  of  time  they  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  metal.  Such  vessels  are  frequently 
tinned,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  cop- 
per from  contact  with  their  contents,  but  this 
film  of  tin  is  necessarily  very  thin,  and  soon 
becomes  imperfect  by  constant  use.  When 
copper  vessels  are  allowed  to  remain  wet  or 
dirty,  or,  more  especially,  greasy,  a  poisonous 
green  rust  forms  upon  the  surface,  somewhat 
similar  to  verdigris.  If  articles  are  prepared 
in  them  in  this  state,  serious  consequences 
may  ensue.  Cases  of  poisoning  from  this 
cause  are  frequently  met  with,  and  instances  of 
vomiting  following  the  use  of  such  articles  are 
almost  of  daily  occurrence,  without  the  reason 
being  suspected.  We  have  occasionally  seen 
confections  and  extracts,  prepared  in  copper 
pans,  deposit  a  coating  of  that  metal  upon  the 
knives  used  to  stir  them.  The  ashes  of  the 
inspissated  juices  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  espe- 
cially the  pulps  of  fruit,  prepared  in  vessels  of 
this  metal,  have  exhibited  the  presence  of  cop- 
per on  the  application  of  chemical  tests.  Ket- 
chup is  frequently  rendered  poisonous  in  this 
way.  The  most  wholesome  material  for  cnli- 
nary  utensils  is  thin  sheet  iron,  or  tinned  iron 
plate  (tin),  which  is  very  durable  if  kept  clean 
and  dry  when  not  in  use.  Copper  vessels  of 
every  kind  should  be  cleaned  out,  immediately 
before  use,  even  though  they  may  not  appear 
to  require  It,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be 
employed  for  any  fluids  that  are  the  least  aci- 
dulous, or  that  may  have  to  remain  long  in  them. 

The  following  enamel  is  recommended  in 
Dingler's  Polytechnic  Journal  for  coating  the 
inside  of  the  copper  vessels,  used  for  cooking 


fruit  or  vegetables  i — 13  parts  of  white  fluor- 
spar, 12  parts  of  unburnt  gypsum,  and  1  part  of 
borax,  are  finely  powdered,  intimately  mixed, 
and  fused  in  a  crucible.  The  fused  mass  is 
then  poured  out,  and  after  cooling,  is  rubbed 
up  to  a  paste.  The  copper  vessel  is  then  coated 
inside  with  this  preparation,  which  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  brush,  and  the  vessel  is  placed 
in  a  moderately  warm  place,  so  that  the  coat- 
ing may  dry  uniformly,  when  it  is  subjected 
to  a  gradually  increasing  heat,  till  at  length 
the  preparation  fuses.  On  cooling,  tlie  vessel 
is  found  to  be  protected  internally  by  a  white 
opaque  enamel,  adhering  very  firmly  to  the 
copper,  not  chipping  oflf  by  ordinary  knocking 
and  rubbing,  and  impervious  to  vegetable  acids. 

Copper  may  be  cleaned  by  applying  a  small 
portion  of  the  following  paste,  and  rubbing 
it  dry  by  a  flannel  or  leather : — 1  oz.  oxalic 
acid,  6  oz.  rotten  stone,  J  oz.  gum  arabic,  all 
in  powder,  1  oz.  of  sweet  oil,  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  a  paste. 

Copper,  Neu'tral  Acetate  of.  Cu(C2H302)2. 
Syn.    Noe'mai,   cxtpeio   acetate.   Acetate 

OF  COPPEE,  CeTs'tALLISED  TBE'dIGEIS.  Prep. 
Dissolve  common  verdigris  or  cupric  hydrate 
in  hot  acetic  acid,  so  as  to  form  a  highly  con- 
centrated solution;  filter  and  place  in  a  cool 
situation  to  crystallise. 

Prop.  Beautiful  dark,  bluish-green  prisms, 
vjhich  dissolve  in  14  parts  of  cold  and  5  parts 
of  boiling  water. 

Copper,  Ba'sic  Acetates  of.      Syn.    Ba'sic 

Otr'PEIO  acetates,  Sub-AC'ETATES  OB  COPPBK. 
Common  verdigris  is  a  mixture  of  several  basic 
acetates  which  have  a  green  or  blue  colour. 
One  of  these  (sebquibasic  acetate)  is  ob- 
tained by  digesting  powdered  verdigris  in  tepid 
water,  filtering,  and  leaving  the  soluble  part 
to  spontaneous  evaportion.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  adding  liquor 
of  ammonia  in  small  portions  to  a  boiling  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  neutral  acetate  till 
the  precipitate  is  just  redissolved,  and  leaving 
the  solution  to  cool.  It  forms  a  blue,  crystal- 
line mass,  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water. 
The  green,  insoluble  residue  of  the  verdigris, 
after  treatment  with  tepid  water,  contains  ano- 
ther acetate  (teieasio  acetate);  this  maybe 
formed  by  digesting  neutral  acetate  of  copper 
with  the  hydrated  oxide.  A  third  salt  (di- 
basic ACETATE,  BOTE  VEEDKJBls)  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  in  Fratice  by  exposing  copper 
to  the  air  in  contact  with  fermenting  wine-lees. 
Copper,  Ammo"nio-snl'phate  of.     Syn.  SuL 

PHATE  OP  OUPBAMMONIUM,  Cu'PEO-STILPHATE 

OP  amm:o"nia;   Cu'pei  amm:o"nio-sulphas, 

L. ;  CUITEE  AMMOBIACAL,  Fr. ;  KUPFEE  SAL- 
MIAK,  Ger.  Prep.  Sulphate  of  copper,  1  oz. ; 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonium,  IJ  oz. ;  rub 
together  until  carbonic  acid  ceases  to  be 
evolved,  then  wrap  it  in  bibulous  paper,  and 
dry  it  in  the  air. 

Pur.  Pulverulent ;  dark  blue ;  at  an  in- 
tense heat  it  is  changed  into  oxide  of  copper, 
at  first  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  and,  after- 
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wards,  sulpbnte  of  ammonia,  being  tlirown  off. 
It  ii  soluble  in  wnter  to  a  splendid  purple-bine 
i«'>lution,  from  which  the  salt  is  precipitated 
by  alcohol  in  bine  crystals.  This  solution  has 
tbo  peculiar  property  of  dissolving  cellclosb 
(cotton,  pnpcr,  &c.).  The  cellulose  may  be 
precipitated  from  the  solution  in  colourless 
flakes  by  the  addition  of  acids. 

Uset.,  l(e.  It  is  occasionally  employed  in 
pyroteehny.  In  medicine,  it  has  been  given  in 
I'horca,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  &c.,  but  is  now 
principally  used  ns  an  injection,  as  a  wash  ior 
tonl  ulcers,  used  as  a  oollyrium,  in  opacity  of 
the  cornea. — Doie,  i  gr.,  gradually  increased 
to  6  gr.,  twice  a  dxy.  Great  care  must  be 
talien  in  drying,  as  it  is  apt  not  only  to  lose  a 
large  portion  of  its  weight,  but  to  become  of 
an  inferior  colour.  Both  the  ingredients  should 
be  separately  reduced  to  powder  before  mixing 
them. 

Copper,  Ar'senite  of.  Cn(As03)].  See 
Gbekh  Piqmknts  (Scheele's  Green). 

Copper,  Carbonate  of.    CuCOj.  Sgn.   Diba'- 

810  OABBONATB   OF  COPPEB,  DiOABBOIfATB  OF 

0.;  CVPBI  OABBONAS,  L.  Frep.  Add  car- 
bonate of  sodn  in  excess  to  n  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  warm  the  mixture  till  the 
pale-blue,  flocculent  precipitate  becomes  sandy 
and  assumes  n  green  tint.  Used  ns  a  pigment. 
See  Qbbbn  Piombntb  and  Vbbditeb. 

Oha.  As  prepared  above,  the  carbonate  con- 
tains 2  equivalents  of  water.  The  beautiful 
preen  mineral,  mal'aohitb,  has  a  similar  com- 
position, but  contains  only  1  equiv,  of  water. 
Another  carbonate  (ibibabio  c,  BLUB  0.}, 
occurs  ns  a  natural  ore  in  large,  transparent 
crystals,  of  the  most  intense  blue ;  it  has  not 
yet  been  artificially  imitated, 

CapiouB  Chloride,    CnCl,    Sy».    Dioelo- 

EIDE  OF    COPPEE,   StTBOHLOBIDB  OF    COPPEB, 

Frep.  By  exposing  the  neutral  chloride  of 
(topper  to  the  action  of  heat, 

Frop.  White;  fusible j  slightly  soluble  in 
water;  and  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

Copper,  Chloride  of,  CuClj,  Syn.  Nevtbal 
CHLORIDE  OF  COPPEB.  Frep.  From  copper 
scales  or  black  oxide  of  copper  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
and  crystallised. 

Frop.,  ^c.  Green,  acicular  crystals;  deli- 
quescent; soluble  in  alcohol,  the  flame  of 
which  it  colours  green.  When  gently  heated 
it  loses  water,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown powder  (ahhydbous  onPEio 
OnLOBIDE,  or  OHIOBIDE  OF  ooppee)  ;  at  a  high 
temperature  it  loses  half  its  chlorine,  and 
becomes  converted  into  cuprous  chloride, 

Capric  Iodide.  Cul^,  Syn.  Iodise  of  cop- 
pee,  Uiki'dsisb  of  coppeb;  Ctr'PBi  iodi'dum, 
L.  Frep.  By  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  washing 
out  with  alcohol  the  free  iodine  from  the  pre- 
lipitate  formed,    A  greenish-white  precipitate, 

^Commercial,)  To  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  1  part,  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  3 


parts,  add  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  This  is  the 
preparation  commonly  known  in  trade  by  the 
name  of  'iodide  of  copper,' 

Capric  Kitrate,  CaCNO,):.  Syn.  Nitbate 
OP  COPPEB;  Cu'PBl  ki'tras,  L.  Frep.  By 
dissolving  the  copper  in  dilute  nitric  acid  to 
saturation;  evaporating  to  dryness;  redissolving 
in  distilled  water ;  filtering,  evaporating,  and 
allowing  to  crystallise;  or  from  black  oxide  of 
copper  and  nitric  acid  in  the  same  manner, 

Frop.,  U»es,  S(c.  Deep-blue  prismatic  crys- 
tals, very  golnble  in  water  and  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Generally  used  in  medi- 
cine externally,  in  injections,  or  as  a  caustic, 
but  sometimes  given  internally,  dissolved  in 
mucilaginous  liquids. — Dose,  ^  to  J  gr, 

CnprOQg  Oxide  Cu,0.  Syn.  Redoxiseof 
coppBE,  Diwox'iDE,  Suboxide;  Cdpbi  bub- 
ox'ydum,  L,  Frep.  Add  grape  soger  to  a 
solntion  of  sulphate  or  acetate  of  copper,  then 
further  add  cnustic  potassa  in  exress;  the  blue 
solution  heated  to  ebullition  deposits  the  sub- 
oxide, which  must  then  be  collected,  washed, 
and  dried. 

A  solution  of  cane  sugar,  27  parts,  in  water, 
60  parts,  is  poured  over  hydrated  oxide  of 
copper  (weighed  in  the  compressed  and  still 
moist  state),  9  parts;  a  solution  of  caustic  po- 
tassn,  18  parts,  in  water,  60  parts,  is  then 
added,  and  the  whole  mass  well  agitated 
together  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
strained  through  linen.  If  the  dark-blue  fil- 
trate is  next  heated  (continually  stirring),  over 
a  woter  bath,  anhydrous  cuprous  oxide  is  disen- 
gaged, and  the  liquor  becomes  nearly  colonr- 
less. 

Prop.,  Usee,  S(o.  A  superb  red  powder, 
with  a  metallic  lustre.  It  often  occurs  in 
beautiful  transparent,  ruby-red  crystals,  asso- 
ciated with  other  ores  of  copper,  and  can  be 
obtained  in  this  state  by  artificial  means.  It 
is  used  as  a  pigment  and  a  bronze,  and  as  a 
stain  for  glass  and  enamels,  to  which  it  gives 
a  rich  red  colour.  By  heat  it  is  converted  into 
the  black  oxide.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a 
colourless  solution,  which  rapidly  becomes  blue 
from  the  action  of  the  air, 

Capric  Oxide,  CuO.  Syn.  Ox'ide  of  coppeb. 
Black  oxide,  Peotoxide;  Cu'pbi  pbotox'y- 
DTJM,  Frep.  By  heating  the  nitrate  or  car- 
bonate of  copper  to  redness.  When  it  ceases 
to  lose  weight  the  conversion  is  completed,  and 
the  oxide  appears  as  a  heavy,  black  powder. 

By  heating  in  the  air  the  hydrated  oxide 
thrown  down  from  solutions  of  capper  by  pure 
potassa. 

By  adding  caustic  potassa,  in  excess,  to  a 
solntion  of  a  cupric  salt,  and  heating  the  whole 
to  a  boiling-point ;  the  precipitate  is  then  col- 
lected, washed,  and  dried,  A  heavy,  dark- 
brown  powder, 

Vses,  tj'c.  Protoxide  of  copper  is  unchanged 
by  heat  unless  combustible  matter  is  present, 
when  it  readily  parts  with  its  oxygen  ;  hence 
its  general  use  in  qeoakio  analysis  as  a 
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source  of  that  element.    It  communicates  a 
beautiful  green  colour  to  glass  and  enamels. 
With  the  acids  it  produces  the  ordinary  salts 
of  copper. 
Cupric  Sulphate.    CuS04.5Aq.     Syn,  Sm- 

PHATE  OF  COPPER,  BlTJB  COP'PERAS,  B. 
TIT'bIOI.  i  Cu'PEI  SUL'pHAS,  L.  ;  SULFATE 
DE  CUITBE,  Fr. ;  KuPFEE  VITEIOI,  Ger. ; 
Nbela  tootia,  Hind.  Prep.  (Commer- 
<tial.)  The  sulphate  of  copper  of  commerce 
is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  native  sul- 
phide of  copper  (OOPPEB  pyeitbs)  ;  by  the 
joint  action  of  air,  heat,  and  moisture,  the 
copper  is  converted  into  an  oxide,  and  the 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting 
salt  is  washed  out,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
and  crystallised.  The  water  found  in  and 
issuing  from  copper  miues  often  furnishes  such 
a  solution  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers. A  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per is  also  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  refiuing  of  silver,  and  is  occasionally  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid  an  oxy- 
chloride  of  copper,  made  for  the  purpose  by 
exposing  sheets  of  copper  to  the  joint  action 
of  air  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

(Pure.)  By  the  direct  solution  of  the  metal, 
or  preferably,  of  its  oxide  or  carbonate  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  purifying  the  commercial 
salt  by  recrystallisation,  &c. 

Prop.,  Uses,  i^c.  Fine  blue  crystals,  slightly 
efflorescent,  having  an  intensely  styptic  and 
luetallic  taste.  By  heat  the  blue  salt  loses  its 
water  of  crystallisation,  and  becomes  a  white, 
unhydrous  powder.  It  dissolves  in  4  parts  of 
water  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  in  2  parts  at  212°;  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  and  is  decom- 
posed at  an  intense  heat  into  protoxide  of 
copper,  sulphurous  acid,  and  oxygen.  It  has 
been  used  to  prevent  the  dry  rot  in  timber 
Mud  in  dyeing.  It  is  largely  employed  as  a 
source  of  metallic  copper  in  the  ELECTEOirPE. 
Grain  is  steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  it  by 
the  farmer,  to  prevent  the  'smut.'  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  a  styptic 
(in  solution)  and  caustic  (in  substance)  to 
destroy  '  proud  flesh ;'  and,  less  frequently, 
HS  an  astringent  or  tonic  (from  i  gr.  to  2  gr.), 
iind  an  emetic  (3  or  4  gr.  to  10  or  12  gr).  It 
is  exceedingly  poisonous. 

COP'PERAS.  This  is  a  generic  name  for  the 
CEUDE  METALHO  SCLPHATES.  When  used 
without  a  qualifying  adjective,  it  generally 
means  sulphate  of  iron. 

Copperas,  Blue.  Crnde  sulphate  of  copper. 
See  CoEPEE  (above). 

Copperas,  Calcined'.  From  green  copperas, 
heated  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pot  until  it 
becomes  white  and  dry.  Used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  'drier,'  and  in  making  ink  and 
dyeing. 

Copperas,  Green.  Si/n.  Coppeeas.  Crude 
sulphate  of  iron. '    Scl-  Ieon. 

Copperas,  White.  Crude  sulphate  of  zinc. 
See  Zinc. 

COP'PKRING.     Iron  may  be  covered  with  a 


thin  film  of  copper  by  merely  immersing  is 
(previously  scoured  clean)  in  an  acidulated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  after  which  it 
must  be  rinsed  in  clean  water.  This  film 
soon  rubs  off,  but  still  it  lasts  long  enough  to 
deceive  the  travelling  tinlier's  customers,  who 
imagine  that  their  copper  kettles  are  properly 
repaired.  Metals  may  be  conveniently  coated 
with  compact  copper  to  any  desired  thickness 
by  means  of  voltaic  electricity.  See  ElEO- 
TEOTTPE. 

COP'EOLITB.  S//n.  Duk&'stone,  Possii, 
MANUEE.  This  mineral  is  the  petrified  dung 
of  carnivorous  reptiles,  (Buckland.)  Copro- 
lites  are  found  in  all  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
strata.  They  contain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  phosphate  of  lime,  for  which  reason 
they  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  manures.  They  form  the  bases  of 
Lawes'  srrpEEPHoaPHATE  of  copeolitb  ma- 
nuee.  The  nodules,  after  being  washed,  are 
ground  to  powder  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

COPTIS  TEETA.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Si/n.  CopTis, 
or  MiSHMi  TITA.  Sab.  Mishmel  mountains, 
east  of  Assam.  Officinal  part.  The  dried 
root  (Coptidis  Radix),  imported  into  Bengal 
from  Assam  in  small  rattan  baskets,  each  con- 
taining from  1  to  2  ounces  of  the  drug.  This 
consists  of  pieces  of  a  woody  rhizome,  of  the 
thickness  of  a  small  goose-quill  and  from  1  to 
2  inches  in  length,  often  contracted  at  one  ex- 
tremity into  a  short  woody  stem ;  the  surface 
is  usually  rou^h,  irregular,  more  or  less  annu- 
lated,  and  marked  with  the  remains  of  rootlets 
in  the  shape  of  short  spiny  point.  Externally, 
yellowish-brown;  internally,  much  brighter, 
frequently  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  exhibit- 
ing on  fracture  a  radiated  structure.  Taste, 
persistently  bitter,  and  when  chewed  tinges 
the  saliva  yellow.  Contains  neither  tannic  nor 
gallic  acid,  but  abounds  with  a  yellow,  bitter 
principle,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. — Prop. 
Pure  bitter  tonic. — Therapeutic  uses.  In  de- 
bility, convalescence  after  fevers,  and  other 
debilitating  diseases,  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  in 
mild  forms  of  intermittent  fevers. — i>ose,  10 
to  15  gr.  of  the  powdered  root,  thrice  daily. 

Tincture  of  Coptis  (Tinctura  Coptidis). 
Take  of  coptis  root,  in  coarse  powder,  2i  oz. ; 
proof  spirits,  2  pints.  Macerate  for  7  days  in  a 
closed  vessel,  with  occasional  agitation;  strain, 
press,  filter,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to 
make  1  pint. — Dose,  4  to  2  fl.  oz. 

Infneion  of  Coptis  {Infusum  Coptidis). 
Take  of  coptis  root,  in  coarse  powder,  5  dv. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint.  Infuse  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  2  hours,  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to  2 
fl.  oz.,  thrice  daily. 

COB'AL.  Syn.  Coeal'lium,  L.  The  com- 
prehensive term  for  all  calcareous  or  stony  sti  uc- 
tures  secreted  by  the  marine  asteroid  polypts, 
or  zoophytes.  The  bed  coeal  of  commerce, 
which-  is  so  largely  employed  for  beads,  ear- 
rings,  and  other  ornaments,  may  be  desci  Uied 
as  the  internal  skeleton  of  Corallium  rubrum. 
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Coral,  Red  (Facti"tiou).  Sgn.  Cobal'liuu 
BC'bbcm  FACT["xiiri(,  L.  Prepared  chalk, 
colonrrd  with  ■  little  Besqaioxido  of  iron  or 
rose  pink,  and  pHsisod  through  a  aieve.  Sold 
liv  the  dnigjints  for  powdered  coral. 

Corll,  Prepared'  Bed.  Syn.  Cobai'liuu 
bc'bbpm  pbkpaba'tuu.  Levigated  coral  was 
f'lnnerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid  or 
absorbent,  and  is  still  occasionally  employed 
ai  a  dentifrice.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
curlwnate  of  lime,  coloured  with  red  oxide  of 
iron,  and  possesses  no  advantag^e  over  good 
oliiilk.  It  is  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  as 
clinlk. 

COBAL,  to  Bleach.  Immerse  the  coral  in  a 
mixiiire  composed  of  one  part  of  hydrociiloric 
ncid,  unci  thirty  parts  of  water ;  and  keep  it  in 
tliis  liquid  until  it  becomes  quite  white.  It 
shiiuKt  then  be  taken  out,  washed  well  in  cold 
water,  and  allowed  to  drv. 

COPPER,  CYANIDE  (CuCyj).  This  salt  is 
much  uxed  in  cltctro-copporing.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  a  copper 
suit,  a  solution  of  t'errocyanide  of  potassium  ; 
wlien  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  dried,  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  is  cyanide  of  copper. 

COBALLINE.     See  Tab  Coloubb. 

CORDIAL?.  Sgn.  Cabdi'aoa,  L.  Warm, 
stiniulaiing,  restorative  medicines,  that  tend 
to  niiro  the  spirits  and  promote  the  circula- 
tion. Tlie  principal  cordial  medicines  are  no- 
te (1  under  the  heads  Tinotube  and  SrBUP. 

S.  e  also  PatkNT  MBDI0INK8. 

Cordials.    Aromatised  and  sweetened  spirits 
used  us  beverages'.     See  LiQUEVB. 
COBIAN'DEB.    Sj/n.    (Cobiandbb   fbuit, 

COBIANUBI  FBU0TC8,  (B.  P.);  COEIANDKES, 
(".  SKEDJ  CoiilANDEUM  (Ph.  L.  E.  &,  D.),  L. 
"  I'he  ripe  fruit  of  the  Coriandrum  sativum, 
ilrieil."  (U.  P.)  Coriander  is  chiefly  used  by 
coufeotioners  and  distillers  as  a  flavouring  in- 
gredient. In  the  East  it  is  much  employed  as 
a  condiment,  being  an  ingredient  in  oubbt 
POWCEB.  It  is  aromatic,  carminative,  and 
Btimuluiit;  and  more  effectually  covers  the 
tiiR'o  of  senna  than  any  other  substance. — 
Doxe,  20  to  60  gr.  j  chiefly  used  as  a  cor- 
rectivu  or  adjuvant  in  compound  medicines. 

CORK.  The  outer  bark  of  the  Quercus 
Suber  or  cork  oak,  a  tree  common  in  southern 
Fiance,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  bark  obtained 
Innn  the  younger  branches  of  the  same  tree  is 
employed  for  tanning.     Sec  Aloobnoco. 

Cork.  A  stopple  or  pltjg  for  a  bottle  or  jar 
cut  from  the  above  substance.  The  common 
practice  of  employing  inferior  corks  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  mouths  of  bottles  is 
olien  productive  of  considerable  loss,  from  the 
air  lieinij  only  partially  excluded,  end  the 
contents  futfering  in  consequence.  Many  a 
large  bin  of  valuable  wine  has  become,  from 
this  cuu-ie,  in  less  than  a  year,  little  better 
than  hour  'Cape.'  Chemical  preparations 
often  suffer  from  a  similar  cause.  The  best 
corks  «ro  those  called  '  velvet  corks,'  and  of 
those  the  finest   ouolities  are  imported  from 


France.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  obtain 
sound  and  soft  cork  for  connecting  the  com- 
bustion- and  drying-tubes  used  in  organic 
analysis, 

Buschhaupt  gives  the  following  process  for 
preparing  corks  for  corking  bottles  containing 
alcoholic  or  caustic  liquids : — Paraffin  is  fused 
In  a  suitable  vessel,  the  dry  corks  are  added, 
and  immersed  in  the  paraffin  by  means  of  a 
perforated  coon  or  disk.  The  air  is  now  easily 
expelled  from  the  pores  of  the  corks,  which 
after  about  five  minutes,  are  removed  and 
cooled ;  they  may  now  be  cut  and  bored  like 
wax,  are  easily  driven  into  the  necks  of  bottles, 
and  readily  removed,  retain  their  smoothness 
and  are  gas-tight  throughout. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce cork-cutting  by  machinery,  but  they 
have  hitherto  failed  to  sn|>ersede  hund  labour. 

Cork-bo"rer.  A  thin  brass  tube,  filed  to  a 
cutting  edge,  used  for  piercing  holes  through 
corks.  Several  tubes  of  different  sizes,  which 
fit  into  each  other,  are  generally  sold  toge- 
ther. This  simple  and  convenient  instrument 
was  introduced  into  the  laboratory  by  Dr 
Mohr. 

CORK.  Si/n.  Cla'vcs,  L.  A  horny  indu- 
ration of  the  skin,  with  a  central  nucleus, 
very  sensitive  at  the  base.  The  common 
cause  of  corns  is  continued  pressure  over 
the  projection  of  the  bones,  from  tight  or 
stiff  boots  or  shoes.  They  are  of  two  kind^, 
hard  and  soft.  The  first  grow  on  the  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  joints ;  the  last,  between 
the  toes. 

Preren,  This  consists  in  keeping  the  feet 
clean,  by  frequent  ablution  with  warm  water, 
and  in  the  use  of  easy,  soft  boots  and  shoes. 
Without  the  latter  precaution,  corns  will  gone- 
rally  return,  even  after  they  appear  to  have 
been  perfectly  removed. 

Treatment.  After  soaking  the  feet  in  warm 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  pare  the  corns  us 
close  as  possible  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking 
care  not  to  make  them  bleed.  They  may  now 
be  touched  over  with  a  little  lunar  caustic,  or 
nitric  acid,  or  a  little  concentrated  acetic  acid 
or  aromatic  vinegar.  The  last  two  do  not 
stain  the  skin.  The  first  is  med  by  merely 
rubbing  it  on  the  corns,  previously  slightly 
moistened  with  water ;  the  others,  by  moisten- 
ing the  corns  with  them,  by  meaus  of  a  small 
strip  of  wood,  or,  preferably,  a  rod  of  gla<s ; 
due  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  touch  the  neighbouring  parts.  This  treat- 
ment, adopted  every  3  or  4  days  for  10  days 
or  a  fortnight,  accompanied  by  the  use  of  solt, 
loose  shoes,  will  generally  effect  a  cure.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  remove  large  corns 
by  ligatures  of  silk,  applied  as  close  to  their 
base  as  possible,  and  tightened  daily  until 
tliey  drop  off;  but  this  plan  is  tedious,  and 
often  inconvenient,  and  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful. Another  mode  of  extirpation  is,  the 
application  of  a  small  blister,  which  will  fre- 
quently raise  them  with  the  skin  out  of  their 
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beds.  In  this  case  the  exposed  surface  mas 
be  dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment.  Soft 
corns  may  be  removed  by  ayplying  ivy  leaf, 
previously  soaked  in  strong  vinegar  changing 
the  piece  every  morning ;  or  by  placing  a 
dressing  of  soap  cerate,  spread  on  a  bit  of  lint 
or  old  rag,  between  the  toes.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  best  remedies  for  hard  corns,  and 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  high  medi- 
cal authority,  is  to  wear  upon  the  toe  or  part 
aiFected  a  small,  circular  piece  of  soft  leather, 
or,  still  better,  a  piece  of  amadou,  spread  with 
diachylon,  or  some  otber  emollient  plaster,  and 
having  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre,  corresponding 
to  the  size  of  the  corn.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  By 
this  means  the  pressure  of  the  boot  or  shoe  is 
equalised  and  the  apex  of  the  corn  protected 
from  injury.  The  following  are  among  the 
innst  useful  of   the  populab  eemedies  poe 

COBNS  ; — 

Corns,  Cans'tic  for.  Prep.  From  tinctnre  of 
iodine  and  chloride  of  antimony,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
iodide  of  iron,  3  grs. ;  mix.  It  is  applied  with 
a  camel-hair  brush,  after  paring  the  corn.  2 
to  4  applications  are  said  to  effect  a  cure. 

Obs.  Most  of  the  remedies  noticed  below 
really  act  as  caustics. 

Corns,  Lo'tion  for.  Prep.  1.  A  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac,  1  part ;  in  proof  spirit,  4  parts. 

2.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  To  be  applied  night  and 
morning. 

Corn  Plasters.  Prep.  1.  From  white  dia- 
chylon, 3  parts ;  yellow  resin,  2  parts ;  verdi- 
gris, 1  part;  melted  together,  and  spread  on 
leather. 

2.  From  galhanum  plaster,  1  oz.  j  verdigris, 
1  dr. ;  as  the  last. 

3.  From  resin  plaster,  2  oz. ;  black  pitch, 
1  nz.  J  verdigris  and  sal-ammoniac,  of  each 
idr. 

4.  To  the  last  add  powdered  opium,  1  dr, 
Recommended  to  allay  pain,  &c. 

5.  (W.  Cooley.)  A  piece  of  spread  adhesive 
plaster  is  placed  upon  a  table,  and  a  piece  of 
card  paper  having  a  round  hole  cut  in  it  the 
size  of  the  central  portion  of  the  corn  is  laid 
upon  it;  the  exposed  part  is  then  softened  by 
holding  a  piece  of  heated  ii  on  for  a  second  or 
two  near  it;  the  card  pa]  cr  is  then  instantly 
removed,  and  nitrate  ot  silver,  in  fine  powder 
is  sprinkled  over  the  part  which  has  been 
warmed.  As  soon  as  the  whole  is  cold,  the 
loose  powder  is  shaken  off,  and  the  plaster  is 
ready  for  use.  Very  clesinly  and  convenient. 
Two  or  three  applications  seldom  fail  to  effect 
a  cure. 

6.  (Mechak-ical  Coen  Plasters.)  From 
common  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  buckskin, 
amadou,  or  vulcanised  India  rubber,  cut  into 
Jiieces,  and  a  circular  hole  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  the  corn  punched  in  each. 

Corn  Sol'vent.  Prep.  1.  Carbonate  of  po- 
ta.-sa  or  pearlash,  contained  in  an  open  jar  or 
bottle,  set  in  a  damp  place,  until  it  deliquesces 
into  on  oil-like  liquid  (oil  of  tartar).     Applied 


by  means  of  a  feather,  or  a  small  piece  of  rag 
dipped  in  it  is  bound  on  the  corn. 

2.  Hydrate  of  potassa,  1  dr.  j  rectified  spirit, 

1  oz, ;  dissolve.     As  No.  1. 

3.  Carbonate  of  potassa,  with  smalts,  ochre, 
or  bole,  q.  s.  to  give  it  the  required  colour. 
It  must  be  kept  dry^,  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 
A  pinch  is  placed  on  the  corn,  and  confined  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster  or  rag. 

4.  Carbonate  of  soda,  1  oz.,  finely  powdered 
and  mixed  with  lard,  4  oz.  Applied  on  linen 
rag  every  night. 

5.  (Sir  H.  Davy's.)     Carbonate  of  potassa, 

2  parts ;  salt  of  sorrel,  1  part ;  each  in  fine 
powder;  mix,  and  place  a  small  quantity  on 
the  corn  for  four  or  five  successive  nights, 
binding  it  on  with  a  rag. 

Oha.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  all  cases,  to 
pare  the  corn  moderately  close  before  applying 
the  remedy ;  but  in  no  case  should  ani/  of  the 
above  be  applied  to  a  raw  surface. 

Corns,  Pomade'  for.  Prep.  1.  Powdered 
verdigris,  1  dr.;  savine  ointment,  7  dr. 

2.  Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  3  dr. ;  lard,  5 
dr. ;  verdigris  or  smalts,  q.  s.  to  give  a  slight 
tinge  of  green  or  blue.  Applied  on  a  piece  of  rag. 
Treatment  for  Horses. — "  Pare  out  carefully 
the  seat  of  corn,  removing  all  reddened  and 
diseased  horn ;  reduce  the  crust  of  the  quarter 
slightly,  where  it  is  unduly  strong,  but  leave 
the  bars  and  frog  untouched.     They  must  be 
religiously  preserved,  especially  in  weak  feet, 
to  afford  a  wide  bearing  for  the  bar  shoe  that 
should   afterwards  be   used.     To   soften  the 
parts,  apply,  iu  bad  cases,  a  poultice  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  when 
the  horn   is  dry  and  scurfy ;  keep  the  hoof 
soft  with  soft  soap  and  lard,  or  any  emollient 
dressing,  and  pare  out  the  corn  every  fortnight. 
In  horses  subject  to  corns,  shoe  and  pare  out 
frequently ;  and  along  with  leather  pads,  use 
a  bar   shoe  made  with  a  wide  heel  on  the 
inside  quarter,  and  nailed  only  on  the  outside, 
or  with  one  nail  toward  the  inside  toe."' 
CORRO'SIVE  SUBLIMATE.   See  Meectet. 
CORUlf'DUm.     See  Emeey. 
CORYZA.    Cold  in  the  head.   See  Cataeeh. 
COSMETICS.     Syn.     Cosmet'ica,  L.  ;  Cos- 
METiQDEs,    Fr.      External   applications    eiii- 
ploved  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  re- 
storing personal  beauty.    The  term  is  generally 
understood  to  refer  to  substances  applied  to 
the  cuticle,  to  improve  the  colour  and  clear- 
ness of  the  complexion;  but  some  writers  have 
included  under  this  head  every  topical  applica- 
tion used  with    the  like   intention.      Hence 
cosmetics  may   be  divided  into — ctjtaiteops 
COSMETICS,  or  those  applied  to  the  skin ;  haib 
COSMETICS,  or  such  as  are  employed  to  promote 
the  growth   and   beauty    of  the  hairj  and 
TEETH  COSMETICS,  or  sKch  as  are   used  to 
cleanse  and  beautify  the  teeth.     See  Bald- 
ness,   CosMETiaUE,    Ueniipeices,    Depiia- 
TOBT.  Hair-Dye,  Pomade,  Tooth  Powdbb, 
&c 
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COSMETIC  VINEGAK  (Acetum  cosmeticutn) 
is  a  mixture  of  tinct.  benz.,  60  partt;  baU. 
Pernv.,  10  pnrte;  cau  de  Cologne  and  bals. 
vitm  Holf m.  ph.  bor.  na  1 50  parts ;  aceti  pari, 
300  parte;  allowed  to  precipitate  and  filtered 
clear. 

COSMETICUM  (Dr  Henry's) :— For  scalp 
diseases  and  an  application  for  the  hair. 
Spirit,  180  parts ;  oil  of  lemon,  3  parts ;  oil  of 
bergnmot,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  oil  of  lavender, 
of  each  1  part.     (Hager.) 

Cosmetlcam  (Siemerling)  for  skin  affections, 
freckles,  &c.  Sweet  almonds,  80  grammes; 
bitter  almond",  15  grammes;  blanched  and 
emulsified  with  330  grammes  of  water;  the 
emnlsion  strained  and  mixed  with  25  grammes 
tine},  benzoin  and  15  grammes  lemon  juice, 
(Wittstein.) 

COSMETIftUE.  [Fr.]  Hard  pomatum, 
formed  into  a  cake  or  stick  for  the  toilet.  It 
is  sometimes  coloured  black  or  brown,  the 
pigments  being  added  in  the  state  of  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

1.  (Black — Cobmetiqtje  Noib.)  From  good 
lard,  5  parts ;  wax,  2  pans;  (or,  hard  pomatum, 
7  parts ;)  melt,  stir  in  levigated  ivory  black, 
2  parts ;  and  pour  it  into  moulds  of  tinfoil ; 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  placed  in  paper 
sheaths. 

i.   (BBOWN — COSMBTIQtTB  BrUN.)      A»   the 

last,  but  using  levigated  umber  for  '  plain 
brown,'  and  levigated  terra  di  Sienna  for  '  au- 
burn' and  '  chestnut.' 

8.  (White,  oe  Plain — Cosmbtique  Blano.) 
The  same,  without  colouring  matter. 

Obs.  They  are  generally  scented  with  musk, 
ambergris,  or  cassia. 

Use.  The  above  are  used  to  colour  mous- 
taches, eyebrows,  whiskers,  &c.,  us  well  as  to 
keep  the  hair  in  its  place.  The  labels  on  the 
packets  before  us  have — "pour  fixer  et  lissor 
les  cheveux."  The  application  must  be  re- 
newed daily,  ns  the  cosmctique  is  gradually 
removed  by  friction,  and  perfectly  so  by  soap- 
and-wator." 

COSUOLIKE.  Sya.  CosuoLiir.  Under  the 
names  of  Cosmoliue.and  Vaseline  some  fatty 
substances  melting  at  32°  to  85°  or  even  95° 
C.  have  lately  appeared  in  commerce.  They 
are  very  variable  mixtures  of  solid  paraffin 
with  paraffin  oil,  neutral  oil,  lubricating  oil, 
&e.,  and  are  the  residues  left  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  petroleum  slightly  purified  by 
means  of  charcoal.     (Miller.) 

Cosmoline  has  been  examined  by  Mr  Nay- 
lor,  who  states  his  belief  that  it  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  paraffins.  Comparing  Mr  Nay- 
lor's  results  with  those  obtained  by  Mr 
Moss,  in  an  analysis  made  of  a  body  im- 
ported from  America,  and  called  "  Vase- 
line," there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  if  this  latter  and  "Cosmoline"  are  not 
the  same  substance,  they  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  a  very  minute  degree,  this  dif- 
ference not  improbably  being  due  to  the  vary- 
ing temperature  employed  in  producing  them. 

VOL.  I. 


Cosmoline  was  found  to  have  the  composi- 
tion : — 


Hydrocarbons  (paraffins  P) 

Moisture 

Ash       .... 


98-59 
0-69 
004 

99-32 


It  melts  at  40°  C,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-866 
at  45°  C.  The  composition  of  Vaseline  is  as 
follows : — 

Hydrocarbons  (paraffins  ?)  .  97-54 
Moisture  ....  0-50 
Ash 0-05 

98  09 

It  melts  at  37^  C,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0-840  at  65°  C. 

Both  bodies  are  pale  yellow  in  colour,  trans- 
lucent, slightly  fluorescent,  and  semi-solid,  and 
both  are  alike  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  freely  so  in  ether,  whilst 
they  are  unaffected  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
solution  of  potash.  The  processes  by  which  it  is 
believed  cosmoline  aud  vaseline  are  obtained, 
consist  in  separating  the  various  volatile  hydro- 
carbons from  crude  petroleum  by  distillation, 
the  residuum  is  then  brought  into  contact  with 
superheated  steam,  and  finally  purified  b,v 
filtration  through  animal  charcoal.  Vaseline 
has  been  also  named  "  petroleum  jelly."  Pro- 
fessor Otto,  of  New  York,  says  that  vaseline 
is  very  extensively  used  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  a  substitute  for  lard  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  ointments,  a  purpose  for  which  the 
freedom  from  smell,  the  negative  properties 
and  unalterable  qualities  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  of  both  substances,  seem  highly  to  com- 
mend their  superiority  to  lard  for  this  purpose. 
They  have  also  been  employed  very  success- 
fully for  lubricating  surgical  instruments,  and 
we  believe  are,  when  properly  scented,  used 
largely  as  the  basis  of  hair  pomades,  whilst 
their  suitability  fur  the  preparation  of  suppo- 
sitories and  pessaries  has  been  <irged. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  much 
greater  length  of  time  daring  which  certain 
ointments  made  by  them  remain  fresh  and 
undecomposed  when  compared  with  those  in 
which  lard  was  used. 

The  '  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy'  for 
March,  1877,  gives  the  following  formula  as  a 
substitute  for  cold  cream,  by  E.  J.  Davidson  : — 
Cosmoline,  2-l!  oz. ;  white  wax,  spermaceti,  of 
each  12  oz. ;  glycerin,  3  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  geranium, 
1  fl.  dr. 

COSMOS  POMADE  (J.  Fohlmann,  Vienna), 
li  parts  white  wax,  3  parts  spermaceti,  2 
parts  castor  oil,  8  parts  almond  oil,  2  parts 
glycerine,  9  parts  extract  of  mignonette,  i 
part  eau  de  Cologne.     (Hager.) 

COTAENINE.  A  crystalUsable  substance 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquors  of  opianic 
acid.  It  is  basic,  very  soluble,  and  bitter. 
Hydrochlorate  of  cotarnine  is  soluble  and  crys- 
talline. 
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GOTO  BABE.  A  bark  said  to  be  imported 
from  the  interior  of  Bolivia,  and  tiiought  by 
Dr  Wittstein  to  belong  to  a  lauraceous  or  a 
terebinthinaceous  plant.  In  one  specimen 
examined  by  Jobst  was  found  a  yellowish- 
white  crystalline  substance  with  the  biting 
taste  of  the  bark,  which  Jobst  believes  to  be 
its  active  principle,  and  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  Cotoin.  Another  sample,  however, 
analysed  by  Jobst  in  conjunction  with  Hesse, 
failed  to  yieldanycotolii,butgaveifnstead  a  crys- 
talline mass  which  consisted  principally  of  three 
crystalline  bodies,  to  which  these  chemists 
purpose  applying  the  names  paracotoia,  oxy- 
leucotin,  and  leucotin.  Dr  Gietel  reports  that 
he  made  trial  of  the  bark  therapeutically  with 
some  patients  in  the  general  hospital  of 
Munich,  and  the  results  he  obtained  were 
such  that  he  regards  it  as  a  specific  against 
diarrhoea  in  all  its  varieties.  Sometimes  he 
administered  it  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  at 
others  in  that  of  tincture,  the  latter  being 
made  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  bark 
to  ten  of  spirit.  He  gave  of  the  powder  }  grain 
four  to  six  times  a  day,  and  of  the  tincture  10 
minims  every  two  hours.  Herr  Burkhart, 
similarly  making  trial  of  the  cotoin  and  para- 
cotoin  instead,  was  equally  successful  as  far  as 
regarded  its  antidiarrhoeic  action,  paracotoin, 
however,  exercising  a  slighter  effect  than  the 
cotoin.  Herr  Burkhart  administered  para- 
cotoin  either  in  powder  j'^th  of  a  gram,  with 
^th  of  a  gram  of  sugar  every  three  hours,  or 
i  a  gmm  rubbed  up  as  an  emulsion. 

COT'TON.  %».  GossYPiuM,  L.  The  cotton 
of  which  textile  fabrics  are  made  consists  of 
hairs  covering  the  seeds  of  certain  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  MalvacetB,  or  the 
Mallow  family.  Our  commercial  cotton  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  four  distinct  species, 
viz. — 

GoBsypinm  arhorenm.  The  tree  cotton, 
an  Indian  species.  Unlike  the  other  cotton 
plants,  it  has  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree. 
The  cotton-hairs  are  remarkably  soft  and 
silky,  and  are  woven  by  the  natives  into  very 
fine  muslin,  used  for  turbans  by  the  privileged 
classes  only. 

Gossypium  Barbadense.  The  'Barbadoes' 
or  '  Bourbon  cotton  plant.'  This  is  the  species 
which  yields  all  our  best  cotton.  In  the  small 
American  islands  which  fringe  the  coast  from 
Charlestown  to  Savannah,  this  plant  has  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  '  sea-island  cotton,'  which 
is  unrivalled  for  the  length  of  its  'staple,'  its 
strength,  and  silkiness. 

GoBsypinm  herbaceum.  The  common  cotton- 
plant  of  India.  It  produces  the  Surat  cotton 
of  commerce. 

Gossypium  Pernvianum  or  acuminattun.  A 
species  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  America. 
It  furnishes  the  South  American  varieties  of 
cotton,  as  Pernambuco,  Peruvian,  Maranham, 
and  Brazilian. 

Identif.     See  lilNEN. 

Dyeing.    The  fibres  of  cotton  have  nearly 


the  same  affinity  for  mordants  and  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  dyed  stuffs  as  linen,  and  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  See  Dteino, 
Linen,  &c. 

Cotton  Cake.  The  cake  remaining  after 
the  expression  of  the  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the 
cotton  plant  (Gosst/piiim)  is  used  as  a  cattle 
food.  The  decorticated  is  preferred  to  the 
undecorticated  variety,  as  the  latter  is  said  to 
occasionally  set  up  dangerous  internal  irrita- 
tion amongst  the  animals  partaking  of  it. 
Composition  of  cotton-cake  (decorticated). 
Moisture         ....     9'18 

Oil 16-05 

Albuminous  compounds  .  .  41'25 
Non-nitrogenous  principles  .  16'45 
Phosphates      and      insoluble 

earthy  matters    .         .        .    8'15 
Woody  fibre   ....    8-92 

100-00 

COTTOIT,  6UN-.     See  Pteoxtlin. 

COUGH.  Syn.  Tus'ais,  L.  The  sudden  and 
violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  symptomatic  of  other  affections, 
but  is  sometimes  idiopathic,  or  a  primary 
disease  Many  cases  of  cough  depend  upon 
the  extension  of  cat-arrh  to  the  trachea  and 
bronchise,  which  thus  become  loaded  with 
mucus  or  phlegm,  which  they  endeavour  to 
throw  off  by  the  convulsive  effort  called 
coughing.  In  some  cases  it  is  caused  by  a 
vitiation  and  inspissation  of  the  secretions, 
arising  from  the  imperfect  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents; this  is  the  common  cause  of  the 
dry  cough  of  old  people.  Idiopathic  cough  is 
not  considered  dangerous  in  itself,  or  while 
running  its  regular  course,  but  it  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  most  serious  consequences, by  super- 
inducing the  infiammatiou  of  some  organ,  or 
laying  the  foundation  of  phthisis. 

Cough  is  sometimes  attended  by  copious 
expectoration,  and  at  other  times  exists  with- 
out any ;  it  has  hence  been  distinguished  into 
moist  or  mucous  cough,  and  dry  cough. 

Treatment.  Thatof  common  catarrhal  cough 
consists  in  allaying  the  irritation  as  much  as 
possible,  by  demulcents  and  expectorant*,  as 
mucilaginous  drinks  and  lozenges,  which  act 
upon  the  glottis,  and  sympathetically  upon 
the  trachea  and  bronchise.  Among  the  first 
may  be  mentioned  almond  milk,  barley  water, 
refined  Spanish  juice,  gum  Arabic,  and  a  mixture 
of  the  last  two  made  into  lozenges ;  among  the 
second,  the  most  innocent  and  convenient  is 
ipecacuanha,  in  the  shape  of  lozenges,  2  or  3 
of  which  may  be  sucked  whenever  the  cough  is 
troublesome.  A  light  diet  should  be  adopted, 
the  bowels  kept  slightly  relaxed  by  the  use  of 
gentle  aperients,  and  a  mild  and  equable  tem- 
perature sought  as  much  as  possible.  When 
this  plan  does  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  an  emetic,  followed  by  small  doses  of 
Dover's  powders, 'and  extract  or  tincture  of 
henbane  or  squill  pill.  When  a  cough  is 
troublesome  at  night  and   unattended   with 
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fever,  a  imall  dose  of  laudanum,  or  tincture  of 
henbane,  taken  ou  going  to  rest,  will  generally 
procure  sleep.  In  the  treatment  of  dry  cough 
the  more  stimulating  expectorants  are  useful, 
at  garlic,  ammoniacum,  styrax,  and  benzoin, 
combined  with  narcotics  and  sedatives,  as 
henbane,  hemlock,  and  opium.  A  diaphoretic 
fipiatu  is  also  very  useful,  especially  in  the 
iou)fh  of  old  people.  See  Deauoht,  Emulsion, 
XfixTUBK,  Pills,  &c. 

COUTIAEIN  (too).  5y».  Cu'maeik.  The 
odorous  principle  of  the  fruit  or  bean  of 
Dipteryxodorata  (tonquin  bean).  It  exists  in 
several  other  plants,  as  Melilotus  officinalia, 
A»prrula  odorata,  aud  Anthoxanthum  odo- 
raium. 

Prep,  From  the  sliced  tonquin  beans,  by 
macerating  in  hot  alcohol;  straining  through 
cloth,  and  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
spirit.  The  syrupy  residue  deposits,  on  stand- 
ing, crystals  of  Coumabin,  which  must  be 
purified  from  fat  oil  by  pressure,  aud  then 
crystallised  from  hot  water. 

Prop.  Slender,  brilliant,  colourless  needles; 
fusible  at  122°  Fahr.,  and  distilling  at  a  hifjher 
temperature  without  decomposition.  It  has  n 
fragrant  odour  and  burning  taste ;  it  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in 
hot  water,  and  also  in  alcohol. 

COUNTER- IR'EITANTS.  In  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  substanics  applied  to  the  surfjice 
of  the  body  to  establish  a  secondary  morhid 
action,  with  the  view  of  relieving  one  nlready 
existing.  In  painful  aud  spasmodic  affections, 
ns  neuralgiii,  spasms,  jmd  cramp ;  in  rheumu 
tism,  lumbago,  swelled  and  painful  joints ;  in 
headache,  sore  throat,  sprains,  languid  glandu 
liir  tumours,  and  many  other  cases,  this  class 
of  medicine  often  proves  extremely  valuable. 
The  counter-irritants  which  are  best  known 
are  blisters,  mustard  poultices,  hartshorn-and- 
oil,  and  liniment  of  ammonia. 

COURT  PIASTER.    Sue  Plaster. 

COW  DUNB.  This  substance  wos  formerly 
employed  in  large  quantities  by  the  calico 
printers.  Rfcenily  a  mixture  of  sulphate, 
carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  soda,  with 
British  gum  or  bran,  has  been  successfully 
tested  as  a  substitute  for  it,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantaee  of  cleanliness  and  economy. 

COW'HAQE.  Syn.  Cov/itch;  Mucth'a  (Ph. 
L.  E.  k  D.),  L.  "  The  hairs  of  the  fruit 
Mucuna  pntriens''  (Ph.  L.).  "  The  hairs  from 
the  pods"  (Ph.  E.).  "The  hairy  down  "  (Ph. 
D.).  It  occasions  violent  itching  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  which  can 
only  be  allayed  by  a  solution  of  gretn  vitriol, 
or  by  oil.  It  is  frequently  administered  as  a 
vermifuge,  made  Into  a  confection,  by  scraping 
the  hair  off  a  pod  into  treacle,  syrup,  or 
honey,  for  a  morning  dose,  which  is  repeated 
for  3  or  4  surcrssive  days,  followed  by  a  brisk 
purge.  It  acts  more  effectually  if  its  admi- 
nistration has  been  preceded  by  a  gentle 
emclic. 
COW-POX.    ^Variola  Vaccina.']    A  disease 


affecting  the  udder  in  cows.  The  treatment 
consists  in  fomenting  the  udder  and  applying 
poultices  of  spent  hops,  giving  laxative  and 
saline  medicines,  and  in  drawing  off  the  milk 
with  a  teat- syphon. 

COWS.    See  Daiet. 

CRAB.     See  SHELL-Fisn. 

CRACKNELS.  Small,  brittle  cakes  or  bis- 
cuits, made  by  first  boiling  and  then  b.ikin.: 
paste.  Prep.  To  flour,  1  pint,  add  a  little 
grated  nutmeg,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  2  or  3 
spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and  cold  water,  q  s. 
to  make  a  paste ;  then  roll  in  butter,  \  lb.,  and 
make  it  into  shapes.  In  one  hour  put  them 
into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  them 
until  they  swim,  then  throw  them  into  cold 
water ;  take  them  out ;  and  when  dry,  bake 
them  on  tins.  Those  of  the  shops  contain 
less  butter,  and  the  rose-water  is  omitted. 

CRACK'NUTS.  Thin  and  sweet  cakes  or 
wafers.  Prep.  1.  Flour,  lib. ;  sugar,  J  lb.; 
melted  butter,  i  lb. ;  6  or  7  eu'gs.  well  beaten ; 
make  a  paste  with  a  glassful  of  rai-iu  wine  and 
a  little  water;  add  caraways,  roll  it  out  as 
thin  as  paper,  cut  it  into  shapes  with  a 
tumbler,  wash  the  pieces  with  the  white  of 
eg;,',  and  dust  them  over  with  powdered  sugar. 

2.  .Vs  the  last,  but  u-ing  i  lb.  more  flour. 

CRAMP.    See  Spasms. 

CRAPE  is  cleaned  by  rinsing  it  in  ox-gall 
and  water,  to  remove  the  dirt;  afterwards  in 
pure  water,  to  remove  tlic  gall ;  aud  lastly,  in 
a  little  guiu-water,  to  stiffen  and  crisp  it.  It 
is  then  clapped  between  the  hands  until  dry, 

CRAT-FISH.     See  Shellfish. 

CRAT'ONS.  Colouring  substances  made  up 
into  small  cylinders  or  any  other  convenient 
form  for  use  in  writing  or  drawing. 

Crayons,  Draw'ing.  Prep.  1.  Spermaceti, 
3  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  agitate  togethur 
till  they  form  a  species  of  emulsion ;  add  bouc 
ash,  1  lb.  (or  more,  previously  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder),  and  colouring  m,ittcr,  q,8, 
to  give  the  proper  tint ;  reduce  the  whole  to  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  paste,  and  form  it  into 
crayons, 

2.  Pipeclay  and  the  finest  prepared  chalk, 
equal  parts;  or  pipeclay  alone,  q.  s. ;  colouring, 
a  sufficient  quantity;  make  them  into  a  paste 
with  pale  mild  ale. 

3.  VVhito  curd  or  Castile  soap,  cut  into  thin 
shavings,  1  oz, ;  boilingwater,  Ipint;  dissolve, 
and  when  cold,  add  gradually  as  much  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  as  will  render  the  liquid 
barely  transparent.  With  this  fluid  make 
equal  parts  of  the  finest  elutriated  clay  and 
chalk  into  a  stiff  paste,  adding  colouring 
matter,  q.  s.,  as  before.  For  common  qualities, 
the  spirit  of  wine  may  be  omitted,  but  the 
mass  will  then  dry  more  slowly. 

i.  Curd  soap,  1\  oz. ;  gum  Arabic,  \  oz, ; 
boiling  water,  1^-  pint ;  dissolve,  and  use  it  as 
the  last.  General  Lomet  uses  a  similar  mix- 
ture to  work  up  the  softest  varieties  of  hema- 
tite, with  which  he  thus  forms  superior  red 
crayon. 
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5.  (Process  of  the  Brothers  Joel,  of  Paris.) 
Shell-Iac,  3  parts  J  spirit  of  wine,  4  parts;  oil 
of  turpentine,  2  parts ;  dissolve,  add  pure  clay, 
6  parts ;  colouring  matter,  q.  s  ;  form  the  mass 
into  crayons,  and  dry  them  by  a  stove  heat. 

6.  Pale  shell-lac,  5  parts ;  wood  naphtha,  12 
parts  J  dissolve,  and  with  this  fluid  mix  up  the 
colouring  powder,  previously  stirred  up  with 
an  equal  weight  of  fine  pale-blue  clay ;  dry  by 
a  stove  heat,  as  before.  When  this  process  is 
well  managed,  it  produces  crayons  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  Parisian  houses. 

Oba,  The  composition  may  be  formed  into 
crayons  by  simply  rolling  it  on  a  slab ;  but  to 
ensure  their  solidity  the  manufacturers  gene- 
rally employ  a  metallic  cylinder  of  2  or  3 
inches  in  diameter,  with  one  end  open  and  the 
other  firmly  secured  to  a  perforated  plate, 
having  holes  of  the  same  size  as  the  intended 
crayons.  The  crayon  composition,  in  the  state 
of  a  stiff  paste  or  dough,  is  introduced  into 
the  open  end,  and  is  forced  down  and  through 
the  holes,  by  means  of  a  small  plug  or  piston, 
that  exactly  fits  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  and 
which  is  driven  by  the  equable  motion  of  a 
small  screw.  The  pieces  that  pass  through 
the  holes  are  then  cut  into  lengths  and  dried. 

The  substances  employed  as  colouring  mat- 
ters for  crayons  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
choice  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  skill  and  fancy 
of  the  artist.  The  pigment  having  been 
selected,  it  may  be  reduced  to  any  shade  or 
tint  by  admixture  with  other  pigments,  and 
by  '  dilution '  with  a  proper  quantity  of  elu- 
triated or  prepared  chalk.  As,  however,  crayon 
colours  do  not  admit  of  being  mixed  together 
at  the  time  of  using  them,  like  liquid  colours, 
it  is  usual  to  make  3  to  6  different  shades  of 
each  colour,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  at  once 
to  produce  any  effect  he  chooses. 

Ceatons,  Black.  From  prepared  black-lead, 
ivory-black,  lamp-black,  &c.  Black  chalk  and 
charcoal  are  frequently  made  into  crayons  by 
simply  sawing  them  into  suitably  sized  pieces. 
They  may  then  be  put  into  a  pipkin  of  melted 
wax,  and  allowed  to  macerate  for  an  hour; 
after  which  they  should  be  taken  out,  drained, 
and  laid  on  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  to  dry. 
Drawings  made  with  these  crayons  are  very 
permanent,  and  if  warmed  slightly  on  the 
wrong  side,  the  lines  will  adhere,  and  become 
almost  as  durable  as  ink. 

Ceatons,  Blub.  Prom  indigo,  smalts,  Prus- 
sian blue,  verdit(T,  &c. 

Ceayons,  Beown.  From  umber  (raw  and 
burnt),  terra  di  Sienna  (raw  and  burnt),  Cul- 
len's  earth,  brown  ochre,  &c. ;  and  some  pecu- 
liar shades,  from  a  mixture  of  black,  carmine, 
and  either  of  the  above  colours. 

Ceatons,  Geeen.  From  a  mixture  of  king's 
yellow,  or  yellow  ochre,  with  blues. 

Ceatons,  Pueple.  From  any  of  the  more 
brilliant  blues,  mixed  with  carmine,  lake,  or 
vermilion. 

Ceatons,  Red.  From  carmine,  carminatcd 
akes,    vermilion,   hematite,  and  any  of  the 


earthy  or  mineral  colours  commonly  nsed  as 
pigments.  Crayons  of  red  chalk  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  pointed  out  for  crayons 
of  black  chalk. 

Ceatons,  White.  From  pure  clay  and 
chalk. 

Ceatons,  Yellow.  From  king's  yellow, 
Naples  yellow,  orpiment,  yellow  ochre,  &c. 

Crayons,  Iiithograph'ic.  Prep.  1.  Tallow- 
soap,  7  parts ;  white  wax,  6  parts  j  melt  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  add  lamp-black,  1  part;  keep 
it  melted  with  constant  stirring,  for  20  or  30 
minutes,  then  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  cast  it 
into  moulds. 

2.  White  wax,  4  parts ;  shell-lac  and  hard 
tallow  soap,  of  each  2  parts ;  lamp-black,  1 
part ;  as  last. 

3.  Spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  hard  tallow- 
soap,  of  each  equal  parts;  lamp-black, q.  s.  to 
colour. 

Obs.  Some  makers  melt  the  soap,  wax,  and 
lamp-black  in  an  iron  ladle,  over  a  brisk  fire, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  blaze  for  a  few 
seconds  before  adding  the  shell-lac,  which  is 
no  sooner  thoroughly  incorporated  than  the 
heat  is  increased  until  the  mass  again  kindles, 
when  it  is  at  once  removed  from  the  fire  and 
stirred  until  it  is  cool  enough  to  be  poured 
into  the  moulds.  This  method  leads  to  trouble 
and  loss,  without  any  corresponding  advantage. 
These  crayons  are  used  to  draw  designs  upon 
lithographic  stones. 

Crayons  for  Writing  on  Glass.  JPrep.  1. 
From  French  chalk,  cut  into  suitable  pieces. 
Marks  made  with  these  crayons,  when  ob- 
scured or  rubbed  out,  may  be  several  times 
revived  by  simply  breathing  on  the  glass. 

2.  (Brunquelle.)  Spermaceti,  4  parts,  tallow, 
3  parts,  wax,  2  parts,  are  melted  together  in 
a  cup ;  and  red  lead,  6  parts,  and  carbonate  of 
potassa  (in  fine  powder),  1  part,  stirred  in ; 
the  mass  is  kept  melted  and  stirred  for  about 
half  an  hour  longer,  then  poured  into  glass 
moulds  (tubes)  of  the  thickness  of  a  common 
pencil,  and  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
mass  may  be  screwed  up  and  down  in  the  tube, 
and  cut  to  a  point  with  a  knife.  A  crayon 
is  thus  obtained  which  will  readily  write  upon 
clean,  dry  glass. 

CBEAU.  St/n.  Ceem'oe,  C.  lac'tis,  Flos 
lac'tis,  L.  The  oleaginous  portion  of  milk, 
which  collects  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  the  sur- 
face, when  that  fluid  is  left  undisturbed  for 
some  time.  By  violent  agitation,  as  in  the 
process  of  churning,  the  fatty  globules  unite 
together,  forming  butter;  whilst  the  liquid 
portion,  consisting  of  caseum,  serum,  and  a 
little  butter,  constituting  the  residuum,  is 
called  butter-milk.  This  separation  is  effected 
the  most  readily  when  the  cream  has  become 
partially  sour  and  coagulated  by  being  kept  a 
few  days,  a  change  which  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  sugar 
of  the  serum  into  lactic  acid,  which  precipi- 
tates the  caseous  matter  contained  in  the 
small  portion  of  the   milk  with  which  the 
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cream  ii  mixed.  On  these  simple  facts  chiefiy 
depend  the  successful  manufactare  of  batter. 
The  croam  intended  for  churning  should  there- 
fore ho  kept  until  it  turns  slightly  sour,  and 
BBsumes  the  condition  above  referred  tio,  as 
then  the  bnttcr  will  readily  'come.'  If 
churned  while  quite  sweet  the  operation  will 
be  tedious,  and  will  frequently  fiiil.  When 
tliis  hiippcns  the  dairy  maids  declare  the  milk 
ia' charmed'  or  '  bewitched,' and  reluctantly 
proceed  with  the  operation.  The  addition  of 
a  little  rennet  or  vinegar  is  the  proper  remedy 
in  this  case,  and  will  cause  the  almost  imme- 
diate separation  of  the  butter. 

When  cream  is  suspended  in  a  linen  bag, 
and  allowed  to  drain,  it  gradually  becomes  drier 
and  harder,  by  the  separation  of  the  liquid 
portion,  and  then  forms  what  is  kno>vn  by  the 
name  of  cream  cheese.  By  the  application  of 
slight  pressure  the  separation  of  the  whey  is 
more  completely  effected,  and  the  product  is 
not  only  better,  but  will  keep  longer. 

Qual.  Cream,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view, 
may  be  regarded  in  the  same  liglit  as  butter, 
as  it  is  converted  into  butter  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  On  this  account  much  cream  should 
never  be  tiilien  ut  once  by  persons  of  delicate 
jtomaclis.  In  entiug  cream  with  fruit  per- 
sons arc  hardly  aware  pf  the  large  quantity 
they  consume,  until  they  find  it  disagree  with 
the  stomach,  when  the  condiment  is  blamed 
for  the  indiscretion  of  those  who  take  it. 

Mr  Wanklyn  gives  the  following  as  the 
composition  of  six  different  samples  of 
cream : — 


6. 


0. 


Water 

I'nt 

Milk,  Sugar, -1 


1.         3.         3.         4 
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A  quiirt  of  good  cream  generally  yields 
from  13  oz.  to  15  oz.  of  commercial  butter. 

Mr  Blyth  says :  "  The  analysis  of  cream  is 
conducted  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  milk ;  but  the  cream  must  be  weighed, 
not  measured ;  and  smaller  quantities  may  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to  estimate  the 
w.iter,  if  the  ratio  of  water  to  the  solids  not 
lilt  is  such  that  adulteration  may  be  sus- 
pected ;  for  this  ratio,  although  occasionally 
disturbed  by  some  of  the  casein  rising  with 
the  fat,  is  practically  the  same  as  in  milk." 
Mineral  adulterations,  such  as  carbonate  of 
magneai.i,  will  be  detected,  if  present,  in  the 
usii.    .'^ee  Milk,  Bcttee,  &,c. 

Cream,  Al'mond.  Prep.  Prom  sweet  almonds, 
2  oz. ;  bitter  almonds,  4  in  no. ;  blanched  and 
beaten  in  a  mortiir  to  a  smooth  paste,  adding  a 
tcaspoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oiling;  and 
afterwards  a  pint  of  cream,  and  enoagh  pow- 
dered lump  sugar  to  sweeten ;  the  whole  is 
then  whisked  to  a  froth,  the  glasses  filled  with 
the  liquor,  and  some  of  the  froth  placed  on 
the  top  of  each.  Some  persons  add  the  juice 
of  a  lemon. 


Cream,  Sran'dy.  Prep.  To  the  last  add  the 
yolks  of  6  eggs ;  heat  it  gently  over  the  fire 
until  it  thicken.4,  keeping  it  well  stirred, 
then  farther  add  two  or  three  glassfuU  of 
brandy,  and  pour  it  into  small  cups  or  shalloiv 
glasses. 

Cream,  Burnt.  Prep.  Cream,  1  quart ;  casiia, 
a  sm'ill  stick ;  peel  of  half  a  lemon ;  boil  for  5 
minutes,  cool  a  little,  take  out  the  spice,  and 
add  the  yolks  of  9  eggs,  and  sugar,  q.  s.  to 
sweeten;  stir  until  cold  put  it  into  a  dish, 
strew  pounded  sugar  over  it,  and  bake  it  until 
brown. 

Cream,  Choc'olate.  I'rep.  Chocolate,  scraped 
fine,  1  oz. ;  thick  cream,  1  quart ;  sugar  (best), 
6  oz. ;  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  then  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  mix  it  well ;  when  cold, 
add  the  whites  of  8  or  10  eggs;  whisk  rapidly, 
and  take  np  the  froth  on  a  sieve ;  serve  the 
cream  in  glosses,  and  pile  up  the  froth  on  the 
top  of  them. 

Cream,  Coffee.  Prep.  1.  As  the  last,  omitting 
the  chocolate,  and  using  a  pint  of  the  strongest 
made  coffee. 

2.  Add  a  teacupful  of  very  clear,  concen- 
trated, made  coffee  to  1  pint  each  of  clarified 
calf's  feet  jelly  tCnd  good  cream;  sweeten  with 
lump  sugar,  give  it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it 
into  shapes  or  gliisses  when  nearly  cold. 

Cream,  Cold.  See  Cosmetic,  Cbbate  and 
Obanvlatbd  Cream  (below). 

Cream,  Costorph'in.  After  a  village  near 
Edinburgh,  where  it  is  commonly  made. 
Prep.  The  milk  of  3  or  4  consecutive  days, 
together  with  the  cream,  are  allowed  to 
remain  until  sour  and  coagulated;  the  whey 
is  then  drawn  off,  and  fresh  cream  added.  It 
is  eaten  with  sugar  and  fruit,  especially  with 
strawberries  and  raspberries. 

Cream,  Dev'osshire.  Prep.l.  (Dktonshibe 
BAW  OBEAM.)  From  sour  cream  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  cream,  and  sweetened 
with  sugar.     Eaten  with  fruit. 

2.  (Devonshibe  soai.ded  cbeau,  D. 
CLoniED  0.)  The  milk  of  yesterday  is  set  in 
a  polished,  shallow,  brass  pan,  over  a  clear  fire 
free  from  smoke,  and  gradually  heated  until 
very  hot,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  it  boil ; 
when  the  undulations  on  the  surface  look 
thick,  and  form  a  ring  round  the  top  of  the 
fluid,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  it  is 
removed  fVom  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool; 
the  next  day  it  is  skimmed  off  for  sale.  Used 
with  either  tea  or  coffee,  and  excellent  with 
both;  it  is  also  eaten  with  sugar  and  fruit, 
and  is  made  into  butter.     See  Cream  (above). 

Cream,  D'Dlotte's.  %».  Cbtstalhsed 
ceeam,  Vegetable  o.  The  ingenious  manu- 
facturer whose  anagrammatic  powers  have 
converted  his  patronym  of  Elliott  into  one 
less  familiar  to  vulgar  English  ears,  prepares 
this  really  elegant  hair  cosmetic  as  follows : — 
Oil  of  almonds,  3  oz.,  and  spermaceti,  I,  oz., 
are  melted  together;  and  borgamot,  neroli, 
and  verbena,  of  each  S  drops,  and  buile  au 
jasmin,  10  drops,  are  then  stirred  in,  and  the 
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mixture  is  at  once  poured  into  small,  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  to  crystallise.  If  preferred 
harder,  i  dr.  more  spermaceti  may  be  used, 
but  the  precise  quantity  to  produce  the  best 
crystalline  appearance  depends  greatly  on  the 
season  of  the  year,  more  being  required  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 

Cream,  Facti"tious.  %».  Mock  ceeam. 
Frep.  1.  Beat  3  eggs,  with  2  oz.  of  sugar, 
and  a  small  piece  of  butter,  until  the  com- 
bination is  complete ;  then  add,  warm  milk,  1 
pint ;  put  the  vessel  into  another  containing 
hot  water,  and  stir  it  one  way  until  it  acquires 
the  consistence  of  cream. 

2.  Arrowroot,  1  spoonful;  wet  it  with  a 
little  cold  milk,  then  add,  gradually,  boiling 
milk,  i  pint ;  mix  well,  and  further  add,  of 
flesh  butter,  1  oz. ;  sugar,  li  oz. ;  cold  milk, 
J  pint;  and  continue  stirring  until  the  whole 
is  quite  cold. 

Cream,  Ice.    See  Ice. 

Cream,  Fruit.  Prep.  From  pulped  or  pre- 
served fruit,  1  lb. ;  cream,  or  good  raw  milk, 
1  quart;  sugar  q.  s. ;  boil  for  1  minute;  cool, 
and  add  a  glassful  of  brandy.  A  froth  is 
raised  on  these  creams  with  a  chocolate  mill. 
It  is  taken  off  and  placed  on  a  hair  sieve,  and 
some  of  it,  after  the  glasses  are  filled  with  the 
crtam,  placed  on  the  top  of  each.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  raspberries,  of  currants,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  fruit,  also  make  delicious 
creams.  In  winter,  raspberry  jelly,  jam,  or 
syrup  may  be  used.  A  glass  of  good  brandy 
improves  these  creams. 

Cream,  Fnr'nltnre.    See  Foi/ISH. 

Cream,  Gran'ulated.  S^n.  GBANtTLATED 
COLD  CREAM.  Frep.  (Owen.)  Almond  oil, 
6  oz.,  white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of  each  2  oz., 
are  melted  together,  and  a  little  otto  of  roses 
added ;  the  liquor  is  then  poured  into  a  large 
Wedgwood-ware  or  marble  mortar,  previously 
warmed,  and  containing  1^  to  2  pints  of  warm 
water;  brisk  agitation  with  the  pestle  is  then 
bad  recourse  to,  until  the  oleaginous  portion 
is  well  divided,  when  the  whole  is  suddenly 
thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  a  gallon  or 
two  of  clean  cold  water ;  lastly,  the  granulated 
cream  is  thrown  on  a  muslin  filter;  and  as  much 
water  as  possible  is  shaken  (gently)  out  of  it; 
after  which  it  is  put  up  for  use. 

Cream,  lem'on.  Frep.  From  cream,  1  pint ; 
yolks  of  3  eggs ;  powdered  sugar,  6  oz. ;  the 
yellow  rind  of  1  lemon  (grated),  with  the  juice ; 
mix,  apply  a  jrentle  heat,  and  stir  until  cold. 
It  desired  white,  the  whites  of  the  eggs  should 
be  used  instead  of  the  yolks. 

Cream,  Or'auge.  Similar  to  lemon  cream, 
but  using  oranges. 

Cream,  Pis"tachio.  From  the  kernels  of 
pistachio  nuts,  as  almonri  cream. 

Cream,  EaspTierry.    See  Cbeam,  Fefit. 

Cream,  Sat'urnine.  Syn.  Ceem'ok  plum'bi 
ACETa'tis,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Kirkland.)  Cream, 
1  oz.  J  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  1  dr. ;  mix. 
Cooling,  sedative,  and  astringent  j    a  useful 


application  in  certain  cases  to  irritable  ulcers, 
sore  nipples,  &c.     It  is  poisonous. 

Cream,  Scotch  Sonr.  Frep.  (Gray.)  Skimmed 
milk  is  put  over  night  into  a  wooden  tub,  with 
a  spigot  at  the  bottom,  and  this  tub  is  put 
into  another  filled  with  hot  water ;  in  the 
morning  the  small  tub  is  taken  Out  and  the 
thin  part  of  the  milk  ('wigg')  drawn  off  until 
the  thick,  sour  cream  begins  to  come.  This 
process  requires  practice  as  to  the  heat  of  ihe 
water;  when  it  succeeds, skimmed  milk  yields 
nearly  one  half  of  this  cream,  which  is  eaten 
with  sugar  as  a  delicacy;  it  is  only  distin- 
guishable from  cream  by  its  taste,  and  sells 
for  double  the  price  of  fresh  milk. 

Cream,  Stone,  Si/n.  Cbeam  blancmakse. 
Frep.  From  isinglass,  J  oz.,  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  a  teacupful,  adding  cream,  1 
pint,  and  sugar,  4  oz. ;  stirred  until  nearly 
cold,  and  then  poured  over  fruit  or  preserves, 
placed  on  the  bottom  of  ghiss  dishes. 

Cream,  Tarax'acum.  Sj/n.  Ceem'oe  tabax'- 
aci,  L.  Frep.  (Dr  Collier.)  From  washed 
dandelion  roots  (sliced),  sprinkled  with  spirit 
of  juniper,  and  then  pressed  for  their  juice. — 
Dose.  A  table-spoonful  twice  or  thrice  daily,  as 
a  stomachic  and  tonic,  in  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Cream,  Vanilla.  Frep.  1.  Boil  a  stick  of 
vanilla  (grated),  and  isinglass,  J  oz.,  in  milk, 
1  pint,  until  the  latter  is  dissolved;  strain, 
add  sugar,  6  oz.,  and  cream,  1  pint;  stir  till 
nearly  cold,  then  pour  it  into  moulds  like 
blancmange. 

2.  Cream  and  strong  isinglass  jelly,  of  each 
1  pint;  sugar,  6  oz. ;  essence  of  vanilla,  4  oz. ; 
mix  as  before. 

Cream,  Vel'vet.  Frep.  As  the  last,  but, 
instead  of  vanilla,  flavour  with  the  rind  and 
juice  of  a  lemon,  and  about  a  teacupful  of  white 
wine. 

Cream,  Whipped'.  Prep.  From  the  whites 
of  12  eggs;  cream,  1  qnart;  pale  sherry,  J 
pint;  essence  of  musk  and  ambergris,  of  each, 
10  drops ;  essences  of  lemon  and  orange  peel,  of 
each,  3  or  4  drops  ;  whisk  to  a  froth,  remove 
the  latter  on  to  a  sieve,  fill  the  glasses  with 
the  cream,  and  then  pile  the  froth  on  the  top 
of  them. 

CEE'ASOTE.     See  Keeasotb. 

CKE'ATINE.     See  Keeatine. 

CEEAT'ININE.     See  Keeatinine. 

CEEME.  [Fr.]  Syn.  Cbeam.  This  name 
is  applied  to  several  compound  spirits  and 
cordial  liquors,  especially  by  the  French 
liqueuristes,  who  pride  themselves  on  the 
superior  quality  and  cream-like  smoothness  of 
their  manufactures.  Like  the  cordials  of  the 
English,  they  are  mostly  dilute  spirit,  aroma- 
tised,  and  sweetened.    See  Liqtjefbs. 

CEEME  DE  BEAUTY.  A  cosmetic  con- 
sisting of  an  emulsion  of  hitter  and  sweet 
almonds. 

CEEN'IC  ACID.  A  brown  substance  dis- 
covered by  Berzelius  in  certain  mineral  waters. 
It  is  a  modification  of  hitmtjs,  and  is  produced 
by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter. 
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CBESTLIC  ACID.  C;H,0.  Syn.  Cbbsol, 
Kkesilio  acid,  Kbesol.  Ono  of  the  bomo- 
Ingnea  of  carbolic  acid,  found  in  coal  tar. 
Cresjlic,  like  carbolic  acid,  is  a  useful  dis- 
infei'tant 

CKIBBITINO.— The  use  of  deal  or  any  un- 
aeiuoned  wood  for  the  manger  may  induce 
thin  habit  in  horses.  To  remedy  it  the  stable 
fittings  should  be  of  iron.  As  tlie  habit  very 
frequently  arises  from  acidity  of  stomach  in 
horses,  the  administration  of  chalk  or  other 
antacids  has  been  recommended. 

CBICK'ETS.  These  insects  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  putthig  Scotch  snufB  into  their 
holes,  or  by  placing  some  pieces  of  beetle 
wafers  for  them  to  eat. 

CSIirUM  ASIATICUU.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Sa 
bitat.  Low  humid  localities  in  Bengal,  the 
Concans,  and  other  parts  of  India ;  also  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  ;  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  and 
Cochin  China. — Officinal  port.  The  fresh 
root  ( Crini  Sadix)  j  bulbous,  with  a  terminal 
stolnniferous  fusiform  portion  issuing  from  the 
crown  of  the  bulb  ;  emits  an  unpleasant  nar- 
cotic odour ;  readily  dried  in  a  stove,  and 
reducible  to  powder  after  desiccation. — Pro- 
perliea.  Kmetic ;  in  small  doses  nauseant  and 
diaphoretic. — Therapeutio  uiet.  Analogous  to 
those  of  squill. 

Juice  of  Criuum  (Suecus  Crini;  Infuntm 
Crini,  Beng.  Ph.).  Take  of  the  fresh  root  of 
crinum,  i  an  ounce ;  cold  water,  2  ounces. 
Bruise  the  root  in  a  stone  mortar,  gradually 
adding  the  water.  Striiln,  with  pressure, 
through  calico. — Dose.  From  2  to  4  fluid 
drachms,  every  twenty  minutes,  until  the 
desired  efiect  is  produced. 

Syrup  of  Crinum  {Syrupua  Crini).  Take 
of  the  fresh  root  of  crinum,  sliced,  8  ounces  ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  refined  sugar,  1  pound. 
Macerate  the  root  in  the  water  for  two  hours, 
bruise  in  a  mortar,  press  through  calico,  add 
the  sugar,  and  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  gentle 
heat. — Bote.  About  2  fluid  drachms,  repeated 
as  required.  Used  as  a  uuuseant  and  emetic 
for  children. 

CROTON  CHLOKAl.  %».  Bitttl  ohlobal. 
A  colourless  oleaginous  liquid,  having  an  odour 
somewhat  like  that  of  ordinary  chloral ;  inso- 
luble in  water.  Crolon  chloral  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  process  of  Kramer  and  Pinner, 
who  were  the  first  to  obtain  it,  A  current  of 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  aldehyd  during 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  the  action  is  very  energetic ;  so 
much  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  surround  the 
vessel  containing  the  aldehyd  with  a  refrigerat- 
ing mixture,  aud  it  is  only  towards  the  end  that 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  100°  C.  Large 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  generated 
during  all  the  time  the  chlorine  is  acting  on 
the  aldehyd.  The  resulting  product  is  sub- 
mitted to  fractional  distillation,  and  the  liquid 
passing  over  between  163°  and  165°  C.  is  croton 
chloral.  Croton  chloral  is  the  hydride  of  tri  - 
chlorcrotonyl  (C^HjCljOH),  or  the  aldehvd  of  I 


crotonic  acid  (C4H5OOH)  in  the  radical  of 
which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  re- 
placed by  three  atoms  of  chlorine.  Like  ordi- 
nary chloral,  croton  chloral  combines  with 
water  to  form  a  crystallised  hydrate  which  is 
the  substance  used  in  medicine.  Croton  chlo- 
ral hydrate  occurs  in  white  nacreous  spangles. 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
80  in  warm,  and  extremely  soluble  in  alcohol. 
A  convenient  solvent  for  it  is  glycerin, in  which 
it  dissolves  much  more  easily  than  in  water. 
The  dose  of  the  hydrate  as  a  hypnotic  is  Irom 
8  to  15  grains,  for  neuralgia  5  grains  are  given 
three  times  a  day.  Dr  Liebreich,  who  first  In- 
troduced croton  chloral  to  the  notice  of  the 
medical  profession,  says  he  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover that  it  exercises  any  hurtful  effects  on 
the  stomach  and  other  organs.  On  the  con- 
trary, Dr  Worms  asserts  that  be  finds  it  not  so 
generally  tolerated  as  ordinary  chloral,  and  Gay 
affirms  that  it  is  more  uncertain  in  its  narcotic 
effects. 

CSO'TON  OIL.  Syn.  Olettu  CBOTo'Kia 
(B.  P.),  0.  TioLii  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  The 
"  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Crot  >n  tig- 
lium "  or  purging  croton.  This  oil  is  a 
drastic  purgative,  and  a  powerful  local  irri- 
tant and  rubefacient.  Rubbed  on  the  skin, 
it  produces  a  pustular  eruption,  and  frequently 
purges.  In  this  way  (diluted  with  tbiice  its 
weight  of  olive  oil)  it  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
counter-irritant. — Doae  (as  a  purge),  1  to  2 
drops  i  in  obstinate  constipation,  lead  colic, 
&c. 

The  residnum  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
expressed  is  sometimes  used  in  veterinary 
practice  under  the  name  of  croton  cake,  or 
croton  farina;  but  as  the  amount  of  oil  it 
contains,  varies  greatly,  it  is  irregular  aud 
uncertain  in  its  tffects. 

CROUP.      Syn.   CyNAn'OHB  I.ABTIf"GEA,    C. 

smooA'TlVA,  C.  thachea'lib,  L.  An  in- 
flammatory disease  affecting  the  larynx  and 
trachea. 

Symp.  A  permanently  laborious  and  suf- 
focative breathing,  accompanied  by  wheezing, 
cough,  a  peculiar  shrillness  of  the  voice,  and 
more  or  less  expectoration  of  pnrulent  matter, 
which  continually  threatens  suffocation.  1'here 
ai'e  two  varieties,  acute  croup  aud  chronic 
croup.     The  latter  is  very  rare. 

Treat.  Bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping, 
over  the  region  of  the  trachea,  should  be 
immediately  had  recourse  to,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  urgent;  or  violent  local  irritants,  as 
pieces  of  lint  dipped  in  strong  acetic  acid,  or 
blisters,  may  be  applied  to  the  same  part. 
In  weiikly  subjects  of  irritable  constitution 
bleeding  should  be  avoided.  Dr  Larroqne 
recommends  repeated  vomiting  in  the  croup 
of  children ;  and  M.  Marotte  and  M.  Boudet 
have  adopted  this  plan  with  great  success. 
The  treatment  consists  in  making  the  patient 
attacked  with  croup  vomit  a  great  nnmber  of 
times  within  the  day,  so  as  to  detach  the 
pseudo-membrane  from  the  larynx  nearly  as 
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fast  as  it  is  formed.  For  tliis  purpose  M. 
Marotte  employs  one  or  other  of  tlie  following 
formulas : — 

1.  Tartar  emetic,  li  gr.;  syrup  of  ipecacu- 
anha, 1  oz.  J  water,  2  oz. 

2.  Impure  emetine,  3  gr. ;  syrup  of  ipeca- 
cuanha and  water,  of  each  1^  oz.  ^ 

These  draughts  are  administered  hy  spoon- 
fuls every  ten  minutes,  until  there  has  heen 
a  sufficient  number  of  vomitings.  In  this 
manner  he  says  he  has  been  always  able  to 
make  the  patient  expectorate  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  false  membrane.  This  treatment  is 
accotnpanied  by  the  use  of  small  doses  of 
calomel,  leeches  to  the  throat,  and  blisters  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
M.  Marotte  that  the  vomitings  alone  effect  the 
cure.  Out  of  25  cases  that  occurred  at  the 
Edpital  des  Enfans,  the  only  authenticated 
case  of  cure  among  all  these  was  effected  by 
emetics.     (M.  Boudet.) 

The  croup  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  and 
medical  aid  should  be  immediately  sought 
wherever  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  infancy,  or  to  children  under 
9  years  of  age;  but  occasionally  attacks 
adults.  One  of  our  early  friends,  a  young 
medical  practitioner  of  great  promise,  diedof  it 
prematurely,  after  only  about  20  hours'  illness. 

CROWDIE.  Mix  the  liquor  in  which  a  leg 
of  mutton  has  been  boiled  with  half  a  pint  of 
oatmeal,  and  two  onions  cut  very  fine ;  and 
add  pepper  and  salt.  Make  the  oatmeal  into 
a  paste  with  a  little  of  the  liquor  over  the 
fire,  stir  in  the  remainder  of  the  ingredients, 
and  let  them  boil  gently  for  twenty  minuti^s. 
This  forms  a  very  nutritious  and  cheap  dish. 

CROWING,  IN  CHILDREN.  Syn.  Child - 
CEOWIN&.  SpuBiotrs  OBoup.  Spasmodic 
CEOtJP.  This  very  formidable  disorder  almost 
always  occurs  during  teething.  It  comes  on  in 
paroxysms.  In  tlie  intervals  between  the 
spasms  the  respiration  is  quite  natural;  but 
during  the  attack  there  is  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  accompanied  with  a  crowing  noise, 
and  with  violent  struggling  on  the  part  of  the 
little  sufferer.  Convulsions  and  faintness 
also  sometimes  occur.  In  his  'Advice  to 
a  Mother '  Mr  Chavasse  prescribes  the  follow- 
ing treatment: — 

"  The  first  thing,  of  course,  to  be  done  is  to 
send  immediately  for  a  medical  man.  Have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  and  hot  water  al- 
ways at  hand,  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  instant  the  paroxysm  is  on  the 
child,  plentifully  and  perseveringly  dash  cold 
water  upon  his  head  and  face.  Put  his  feet 
and  legs  in  hot  salt-mustard-and-water,  and  if 
necessary  place  the  child  np  to  his  neck  in  a 
hot  bath,  still  dashing  water  upon  his  face 
and  head.  If  he  does  not  quickly  come  round, 
sharply  smack  the  back  and  buttocks.  As 
soon  as  a  medical  man  arrives,  he  will  lose  no 
time  in  thoroughly  lancing  the  gums,  and  in 
applying  appropriate  remedies.  During  the 
intervals,  great  care  and  attention   must  be 


paid  to  the  diet.  If  the  child  be  breathing  a 
smoky,  close  atmosphere,  he  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  to  a  pure  one.  Indeed  in  this 
disease  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to  a  change 
of  air — to  a  dry  bracing  neighbourhood.  Even 
if  it  be  winter,  change  of  air  is  the  best  remedy, 
either  to  the  coast  or  to  a  healthy  farmhouse. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  where  it  is  not  practicable 
to  send  a  child  from  home,  then  let  him  be 
sent  out  of  doors  during  the  greater  part  of 
every  day ;  let  him,  in  point  of  fact,  almost 
live  in  the  open  air.  I  am  quite  sure  from  an 
extensive  experience  that,  in  this  disease, 
fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  the  beat  and 
principal  remedy" 

CRU'CIBLE.  Syn.  Meitin &  Pot  ;  Ceuci- 
EijiUM,  L. ;  Ceeuset,  Fr.  A  vessel  used  by 
metallurgists  and  chemists  for  holding  sub- 
stances whilst  they  are  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature.  The  crucibles  commonly  Ui.ed 
for  fusing  metals  are  formed  of  clay,  or  a 
mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay.  For  certain 
purposes,  crucibles  of  platinum,  gold,  silver, 
iron,  porcilain,  and  lime,  are  employed. 

Crucibles,  Earth'en.  Syn.  Clay  oeucibles. 
From  fire-clay,  mixed  with  silica,  coke,  burnt 
clay,  or  other  infusible  matter. 

Manuf.  The  materials,  having  been  ground 
and  kneaded,  are  generally  moulded  by  hand 
upon  a  wooden  block  of  the  shape  of  the  cavity 
of  the  crucible.  Another  method  of  shaping 
a  crucible  consists  in  rammiug  the  ingredients 
into  a  suitable  mould,  formed  of  steel  or  gun- 
metal.    (See  engr.) 

a  a.  External  steel 
mould. 


b  h.  Clay  or  compo- 
sition lor  ibrmiag  the 
CTucildu. 

c.  Internal  steel 
mould. 

d  d.  Wooden  stand. 

e.  Cord  or  chain  to 
wiiliilraw  the  inter- 
nal mould  or  plug. 


Small  crucibles  are  sometimes  formed  by 
pouring  •  slip,'  that  is,  clay  mixed  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  give  it  the  consistence  of  cream, 
into  porous  moulds,  made  of  a  species  of 
stucco.  A  series  of  these  moulds  are  placed 
upon  a  table  and  filled  with  the  semifluid 
composition.  By  the  time  the  whole  (say  50 
or  60)  are  filled,  the  'slip  '  may  be  poured  out 
of  the  one  first  filled,  leaving  only  a  very  small 
quantity  behind  to  give  the  requisite  thick- 
ness to  the  bottom.  The  second  and  third 
may  then  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  until 
the  whole  number  have  been  attended  to.  In 
each  mould  a  pel  feet  crucible  is  formed,  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  water  of  that  portion 
of  the  '  slip '  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
stucco,  and  the  crucible  is  either  thicker  or 
thinner  in  proportion  to  the  time  this  absorb- 
ent action  has  been  allowed  to  go  on.    70  or 
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80  craoibles  may  tbua  be  easily  made  in  less 
than  15  minntes.  The  moalds  and  their  con. 
tents  are  next  placed  in  a  stove  or  slow  oven. 
In  a  short  time,  from  the  contraction  of  the 
clay  In  drying,  the  crucibles  may  be  removed, 
and  the  moulds,  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
dry,  may  be  again  filled ;  by  care  they  will 
last  for  years. 

Earthen  crucibles  are  used  both  in  the 
burnt  and  onbumt  state.  Small  crucibles  are 
jfenerally  kiln-burnt  before  they  are  nsed,  but 
the  large  Stourbridge  clay  'casting-pots,' 
which  are  extensively  employed  in  brass  foun- 
dries, are  never  previously  burnt. 

The  following  kinds  of  earthen  crucibles  are 
much  used  in  the  arts : — 

Crucibles,  Cornish.  From  Teignmouth  clay, 
1  part;  Poole  olny,  1  part;  sand  from  St. 
Agnes's  Beacon,  Cornwall,  2  parts.  When 
smaller  and  less  refractory  crucibles  are  needed, 
the  same  mixture  is  employed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  eighth  part  of  China  clay,  or 
Eaolinite  from  St.  Austell.  These  crucibles 
are  generally  made  round,  and  of  two  sizes, 
of  which  one  fits  into  the  other ;  the  larger 
being  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
3i  inches  high  outside  measure.  They  are 
coarse  in  grain,  and  of  a  greyish-white  colour, 
spotted  with  dai'k  specks.  They  are  always 
kiln-burnt.  Of  all  crucibles,  none  are  more 
generally  useful  for  metallurgical  experi- 
ments. 

Crucibles,  Hessian.  From  a  mixture  of  equal 
weights  of  Almerode  clay  and  sand.  They 
are  generally  triangular  in  shape,  so  that  the 
molted  metal  may  be  conveniently  poured  out 
from  each  corner.  They  are  usually  sold  in 
'  nests '  of  six  crucibles,  fitting  one  in  another. 
In  the  character  of  their  body,  and  in  compo- 
sition aud  qualities,  they  closely  resemble  the 
Cornish. 

Crucibles,  london.  From  a  very  refractory 
clay.  They  have  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and 
are  close  in  grain.  They  are  exceedingly  use- 
ful in  assaying,  as  they  resist  the  action  of 
fused  oxide  of  lead  much  better  than  most  clay 
crucibles.  Being  very  liable  to  crack,  they 
require  to  be  used  with  care. 

White  Fwjxino-pots.  From  a  peculiar 
kind  uf  foreign  clay.  They  are  manufactured 
by  the  Patent  Plumbago  Crucible  Company, 
and  are  much  esteemed  by  metallurgists,  being 
well  moulded  and  very  refractory.  They  have 
a  smooth  surface,  and  withstand  the  action 
of  fluxes  satisfactorily. 

Cmcibles,  Stourbiidge-clay.  From  Stour- 
bridge clay,  4  parts ;  burnt  clay,  obtained  by 
pounding  and  grinding  old  glass  pots,  2  parts  j 
pipe-clay  and  coke-powder,  of  each  1  part. 

Anstey's  Patent.  From  Stourbridge  clay, 
2  parts  J  hard  gas- coke  (previously  ground  and 
sifted  through  a  sieve  of  ^th-inch  mesh),  1  pnrt. 

04*.  These  crucibles  of  Stourbridge  clay 
are  made  large  enough  to  hold  forty  pounds 
or  more  of  melted  brass.  They  are  only  dried, 
and  not  baked.     For   use  they  are  warmed, 


placed  on  the  furnace,  bottom  upwards,  the 
burning  coke  graduallr  heaped  round  them, 
and  the  firing  continued  until  they  acquire  a 
fully  red  heat.  They  are  then  quickly  taken 
out  of  the  furnace,  and  put  in  again  with  the 
mouth  upwards.  If  placed  in  the  furnace  with 
the  mouth  upwards  at  first,  they  are  sure  to 
crack.  After  they  have  been  once  used  and 
allowed  to  become  cold  they  are  worthless. 

Cmcibles,  Flat'inum.  These  are  indispen- 
sable instruments  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
analytical  chemist.  They  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  ignition  of  precipitates,  and  in  the 
fusion  of  silicates  with  carbonated  alkalies  to 
render  them  soluble,  a  preliminary  step  to 
their  analysis.  The  most  ordinary  form  of  the 
platinum  crucible  is  that  of  a  cup  with  a  flat 
bottom.  They  are  always  provided  with  lid«, 
which  are  sometimes  so  c  instructed  that  they 
may  be  used,  when  separated  from  the  cruci- 
bles, as  capsules  for  ignitions  and  evaporations. 
Platinum  crucibles  are  not  acted  on  by  car- 
bonated alkalies  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
they  are  liable  to  be  seriously  damaged  by  the 
caustic  alkalies.  Precipitates  of  the  more  re- 
ducible metals  must  never  be  ignited  in  these 
crucibles,  as  the  reduction  of  the  metals  would 
infallibly  destroy  the  vessels. 

Crucibles,  Gold,  are  excedingly  useful  for 
many  operations,  on  account  of  the  way  which 
they  stand  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies,  and 
nitric  acid,  which  destroy  platinum  or  silver 
crucibles  respectively.  Their  drawbacks  are 
their  great  expense  and  ready  fusibility. 

Crncibles,  Silver.  These  are  much  used 
for  fusions  of  alkalies,  being  much  less  acted 
on  than  platinum  crucibles,  iiud  also  for  water 
analyses,  from  their  cheapness  and  light 
weight.  They  are  easily  destroyed,  however, 
by  acids. 

Crucibles,  Flnmba'go.  Si/n.  Geaphite  o., 
Blacklbad  c.  Blub  pots.  From  graphite, 
ground  and  sifted,  mixed  with  sufficient  re- 
fractory clay  to  render  it  plastic.  They  are . 
shaped  by  hand  on  an  ordinary  potter's  wheel, 
or  by  moulds  of  metal  like  that  figured  above 
under  the  head  of  Cruciblks,  Earthen. 

Prop.,  S(c.  Good  blacklead  crucibles,  even 
when  of  the  largest  size,  support  the  greatest 
and  most  sudden  alternations  of  temperature 
without  cracking,  and  may  be  used  after  re- 
peated heating  and  cooling.  Their  surface, 
within  as  well  as  without,  may  be  made  very 
smooth,  so  that  particles  of  melted  metal  will 
not  hang  about  the  sides.  They  are  now 
almost  universally  used  for  melting  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

Crncibles,  Por'oelain.  These  beautiful  ves- 
sels are  now  made  in  Germany  and  France  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  They  are  formed  of  the 
most  exquisitely  white,  thin,  and  bard  por- 
celain, which  does  not  crack  when  heated,  and 
which  is  but  little  acted  on  by  the  most 
energetic  chemical  reagents.  For  some  opera- 
tions they  supersede  platinum  crucibles,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ignition  of  the  precipitate 
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of  the  more  reducible  metals.  They  do  not 
retain  colouring  matter,  and  are  not  porous. 
Their  covers  are  excellently  adapted  for  deli- 
cate cases  of  testing,  the  whiteness  of  the 
porcelain  showing  the  changes  of  colour  in  a 
single  drop  of  liquid  most  distinctly. 

toucibles,  Iron.  Used  chiefly  for  preparing 
common  reagents,  as  sulphide  of  iron,  csilcic 
chloride,  &c.,  and  also  for  preparing  pare 
caustic  potassa  from  the  nitrate. 

CUTTMF'ET.  A  sort  of  muffin  or  tea-cake, 
very  light  and  spongy.  Prep.  Prom  flour,  2 
lbs.,  made  into  a  dough  with  warm  milk-and- 
water,  adding  a  little  salt,  3  eggs  (well  beaten), 
and  3  teaspoonfuls  of  yeast,  mixed  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  batter;  after  standing  before 
the  file  for  a  short  time,  to  rise,  it  is  poured 
into  buttered  tins,  and  baked  slowly  to  a  fine 
yellow.  For  the  table,  crumpets  are  toasted 
lightly  on  both  sides,  buttered,  piled  on  a  hot 
dish,  and  cut  into  lialves. 

CEUST.  The  paste  with  which  pies,  tarts, 
&c.,  are  made,  or  covered. 

1.  (Fine.)  From  flour,  1  lb.;  sugar,  i  lb.; 
melted  butter,  \  lb. ;  3  eggs ;  milk,  q.  s. 
Requires  little  baking. 

2.  (Raised  ceust,  toe  meat  pies,  &c.) 
As  the  last,  but  using  6  oz.  of  lard  for  the 
butter,  and  2  instead  of  3  eggs. 

3.  (Shoet.)  From  flour,  1  lb. ;  butter  and 
sugar,  of  each  2  oz.;  eggs,  2  in  no.;  made 
into  a  stiff  paste. 

Obs.  The  quality  is  improved  if  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  butter  is  employed  in  the 
way  directed  under  Puff  paste.  For  further 
information  hereon,  consult  the  cookery  books 
of  Acton,  Beeton,  Rundell,  and  Soyer. 

CRT'OLITE  (3NaFiAlF,).  A  native  double 
fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  found  in 
large  quantities  in  Greenland,  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum,  and  also  as  a  source  of 
metallic  aluminium. 

CEYOPH'OEUS.     See  Refeiobeation. 

CKYS'TAL.  A  solid  body,  having  a  regular 
geometrical  form.  The  plane  surfaces  by 
which  a  crystal  is  bounded  are  termed  faces; 
these  intersect  in  straight  lines  or  edges ;  and 
ihese  again  meet  in  points,  and  form  angles. 
The  axis  of  a  crystal  is  an  imaginary  line 
)>!issing  through  its  centre,  and  terminating 
either  in  the  middle  of  two  faces  or  of  two 
edges,  or  in  two  angles;  and  axes  terminating 
in  similar  parts  of  a  crystal  are  named  similar 
axes.  When  the  axes  of  a  crystal  are  pro- 
perly chosen,  and  placed  in  a  right  position, 
the  various  faces  are  observed  to  group  them- 
selves in  a  regular  and  beautiful  manner 
around  these  axes,  and  to  be  all  so  related  to 
them  as  to  compose  a  connected  series,  pro- 
duced according  to  definite  laws.  The  multi- 
tudinous forms  of  crystals  have  been  distri- 
buted by  mineralogists  and  chemists  into  six 
primary  classes  or  systems,  distinguishable 
from  one  another  by  the  relative  positions 
and  lengths  of  the  three  axes  about  which 
the  planes  or  faces  are  arranged;  while  the 


different  figures  of  any  particular  system  are 
distinguishable  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
planes  in  respect  to  the  axes.  Thus,  the  cube 
or  hexahedron,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  and 
the  octahedron  all  belong  to  the  regular  sys- 
tem, which  is  characterised  by  3  equal  axes 
cutting  one  another  at  right  angles.  But  in 
the  cube  each  plane  cuts  1  axis,  and  is  parallel 
to  2  axes;  in  the  dodecahedron  each  plane 
cuts  2  axes,  and  is  parallel  to  a  third ;  while 
in  the  octahedron  each  plane  cuts  the  3  axes. 
The  names  and  definitions  of  the  six  crystal- 
line systems  are  given  below : — 

f  The  3  axes  equal 

1.  RsauLAB  SYSTEM.      <     and  rectangu- 

L    lar. 

2.  Squaeb  peismatic  s.T  t,.  „  „ .  .„ 

^  „         ,  Ine  3  axes  nn- 

2  equal  axes.  I     enual  andrect- 

3.  Right  peismatic  s.  f    Xular 

All  unequal.  J  The  3  axe^  equal, 

4.  RSOMBOHEDEAL  B.       \      ''"'    ,""'    ^«'='- 

I     angular. 

5.  Oblique  peismatic  3. 
1  axis  rectangular  to  2. 

6.  Doubly  o.  p.  s. 


The  3  axes  not 
equal,  and  not 


None  rectangular.     J  °^ 

CETSTALLISATION.  The  act  or  process 
by  which  crystals  are  formed.  The  frequent 
reference  to  this  subject  in  the  pages  of  this 
work,  and  the  constant  employment  of  the 
process  of  crystallisation  in  the  manufacture 
ot  salts,  &c.,  in  the  laboratory,  seem  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  a  few  expUnatory  remarks 
thereon  under  this  head.  When  fluid  sub- 
stances are  suffered  to  pass  with  adequate 
slowness  to  the  solid  state,  or  when  solutions 
of  solids  are  slowly  concentrated  by  evapora? 
tion,  or  the  solvent  powers  of  the  menstruum, 
gradually  lessened  by  cooling,  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  frequently  so  arrange  them- 
selves as  to  form  regular  geometrical  bodies, 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  crystals. 
This  wonderful  property,  which  is  possessed  by 
a  great  variety  of  substances  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  by  nearly  all  saline  bodies,  is 
resorted  to  for  many  useful  and  important 
purposes  in  the  chemical  arts.  It  is  by  means 
of  crystallisation  that  the  majority  of  salts  are 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity ;  for  in  the  act  of 
passing  into  the  crystalline  state,  the  foreign 
substances  with  which  they  are  united  are  left 
behind  in  the  mother-liquor. 

Salts  are  crystallised,  either  by  allowing 
their  hot  and  saturated  solutions  to  cool  slowly, 
or  by  simply  evaporating  the  menstrua  as  long 
as  crystals  form.  In  the  first  case  the  liquid 
is  commonly  evaporated  until  a  pellicle  appears 
on  the  surface,  when  the  vessel  is  set  aside  in 
some  sheltered  situation  until  cold,  at  which 
time  the  crystals  are  collected,  and  the  process 
repeated  for  fresh  crystals.  In  the  second 
case  the  crystals  are  usually  removed  from  the 
liquid  as  soon  as  they  are  deposited.  The  first 
method  is  adopted  for  those  salts  that  are  con- 
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■iderably  more  lolnlile  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water,  as  cnrbonnte  of  toda,  Epsom  salts,  &c. ; 
the  last  method,  for  those  that  possess  nearly 
equal  solnbility  in  both  cases,  and  also  for 
many  salts  which  are  not  required  in  handsome 
crystals;  thus  common  salt  and  chromate  of 
potash  are  crystallised  in  this  way.  Many  of 
the  alkaloids,  and  their  salts,  are  obtained  in 
cr\stalsi,  by  allowing  their  solutions  (generally 
alcoholic  or  ethereal)  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neous! v.  Uy  repeating  the  processes  of  solu- 
tion unil  crvstallisation  two  or  three  times  with 
the  same  body,  the  crystals  obtained  by  the  last 
operation  will  usually  be  found  to  be  quite  pure. 

Many  solids  may  be  readily  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  state  by  melting  them  and  allowing 
them  to  cool  very  slowly.  Thus,  iodide  of 
sulphnr  is  crystallised  by  melting  it  in  a  flask 
placed  ill  a  salt-water  bath,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  the  water  until  the  whole  becomes 
t'old.  Sulphur  and  many  mctnls  are  crystal- 
lised by  pouring  them,  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
into  a  hot  vessel  having  a  plug  in  the  bottom, 
which  ii  withdrawn  as  soon  au  the  surface 
becomes  cool,  when  the  liquid  portion  runs 
out,  and  leaves  the  under  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  muss  of  agglomerated  crystals.  Pi'rfcctly 
pure  wax,  stcarine,  and  spermaceti  have  a  very 
plexsing  appearance  when  treated  in  this  way. 

CBTS'TALLOID.    See  Dialysis. 

CU'BEBIN.  A  peculiar  substance  obtained 
from  cubebs. 

Prep.  Fiom  cubebs  (from  which  the  oil  has 
been  expelled  by  distillation),  by  digestion  in 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  resulting  tincture  to 
one  fourth,  filtering,  and  then  evaporating  the 
remaining  fluid  almost  to  dryness.  The  resi- 
duum is  left  in  a  cold  place  until  it  assumes  a 
semi-rrystaUinc  appearance,  when  it  is  thrown 
on  a  Alter,  and  the  fluid  portion  (the  'cubebine' 
of  M.  Ciissola)  allowed  to  drain  oiT.  In  24 
hours  the  substance  left  on  the  filter  is  dis- 
solved in  4i  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  -90),  the  solution  allowed  to  deposit 
its  undissolved  resin  (still  maintaining  it  near 
the  boiling  temperature),  after  which  the  clear 
portion  is  decanted.  The  cry^itals  deposited 
us  the  liquid  cools  are  cubebin.  It  is  purified 
by  redissolving  it  in  boiling  concenti-ated  alco- 
hol, and  the  addition  of  a  little  boiling  water 
and  animal  charcoal,  when  long,  white  needles 
will  be  deposited  if  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
cool  very  slowly. 

Prop.,  (fc.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  It  strikes  a  fine  crimson 
colour  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  remains  un- 
altered for  some  h jurs ;  a  property  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  piperin.  Its  physiological 
action  has  been  but  little  studied.  According 
to  Dr  GOrres,  this  for  the  most  part  resembles 
that  of  I'uhebs. 

CU'BEBS.  Syn.  CUBEB  peffeb;  Cubeba 
(B.  P.  &  U.  S.),  CUBEB*  (B.  P.),  L. 
The  immature  and  stalked  fruit  of  Piper  \ 
cubeba    or    Cubeba   qfftcinalU,      Cubebs    are{ 


stimulant,  stomachic,  and  aromatic,  like  the 
other  peppers  j  they  are  also  diuretic,  and 
appear  to  possess  a  specific  influence  ovei' 
the  urino-genital  organs. — JDose,  10  to  20  gr., 
in  affections  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland, 
and  in  gleet  and  leucorrhcea;  1  to  3  dr.,  in 
the  early  and  inflammatory  stages  of  gonor- 
rhosa,  in  piles,  &c.  They  may  be  taken  in 
water,  milk,  or  bitter  ale. 

CU'CUMBEE.  The  fruit  of  the  Cucumh 
lativus  (Linn.).  Used  as  a  salad  vegetable. 
It  is  somewhat  indigestible,  but  when  properly 
dressed,  with  plenty  of  oil,  it  may  be  eaten 
withont  the  slightest  fear  of  evil  consequences. 
The  practice  of  pouring  off  the  natural  juice 
extracted  from  the  cucumber  by  salt  can- 
not be  too  strongly  condemned.    See  Elate- 

BlUif. 

CUD'BEAB.  Syn.  Febsio.  A  dye-stuff  ob- 
tained from  Lecanora  tartarea  and  other 
lichens,  by  a  process  nearly  similar  to  thot 
used  in  making  abcuil.  The  lichen  is  watered 
with  stale  urine  or  other  ammoniueal  liquor, 
and  suffered  to  ferment  for  3  or  4  weeks, 
after  which  the  whole  is  poured  into  a  flat 
vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  air  until  the  urinous 
smell  has  disappeared,  and  it  hns  assumed  a 
violet  colour.  It  is  then  ground  to  powder.  Its 
use  is  confined  to  a  few  cases  of  silk  dyeing, 
where  it  is  employed  tn  vield  shades  of  ruby 
and  maroon;  upon  wool  it  gives  deep-red 
shades.  The  colonrs  produced  by  it  are  very 
fugitive.  Like  archil,  there  are  two  varieties 
of  this  dye-stuff — BLUE  oudbbae  and  bed 
CUDBEAR.     See  Abchil. 

C(TLM.  In  mineralogy,  a  slaty  kind  of  an- 
THEACITE,  occurring  in  Wales  and  North 
Devon.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  im- 
pure, shnly  kind  of  coal. 

CU'MAEIN.    See  Coumabin. 

CU'UIN.  Si/n.  Cymini  semina,  CYMiNrir, 
L.  The  fruit  (seed)  of  Cuminum  ct/minum. 
It  is  carminative  and  aromatic,  like  the  cara- 
way and  anise.     See  PLiSTKE. 

Cn'MINOL.  A  colourless,  transparent  oil,  of 
powerful  odour.  It  exists  with  CTMOL  in  oil 
of  CUMIN.     See  Cymol. 

CU'PELLATION.  The  process  of  assaying 
gold  and  silver  and  their  alloys  by  means  of 
the  CUPEL.     See  Assaying. 

COP'PINQ.  This  method  of  topical  bleeding 
is  performed  as  follows  : — 

The  skin  being  softened  by  means  of  a 
sponge  and  warm  water,  and  the  hair  and  other 
extraneous  substances  being  previously  re- 
moved, one  of  the  small  bell-like  glasses  (cup- 
PINQ-OLASSKS ;  cucubbitu'le),  having  the 
air  contained  in  it  rarefied  by  being  passed 
over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  part.  From  the  formation  of  a 
partial  vacuum  beneath  the  cup,  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  the  surrounding  surface  caus33 
that  portion  immediately  under  the  cup  to 
swell,  and  the  vessels  to  become  turgid.  When 
this  has  taken  place  the  cup  is  removed,  and 
several  incisions  are  instantly  made  by  means 
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of  a  scarificator,  an  instrument  containing 
numerous  lancets,  which,  by  means  of  a  spring, 
make  a  number  of  incisions  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  the  depth  of  these  incisions  being  regu- 
lated by  means  of  a  screw  which  protrudes  or 
withdraws  the  lancets,  according  to  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  part,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  abstracted.  The  cupping  glass  is  now  again 
applied.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood 
has  been  collected  in  the  cup,  it  is  removed  by 
gently  introducing  the  nail  of  one  of  the  fin- 
gers under  the  upper  edge,  by  which  means, 
air  being  allowed  to  enter,  the  cup  becomes 
detached.  The  part  being  washed  with  warm 
water  to  remove  any  clots  of  blood,  another 
cup  is  applied  as  before,  and  the  operation 
continued  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood 
is  withdrawn.  Sometimes,  especially  when 
ajipUed  to  the  scalp,  the  cups  fill  so  rapidly 
with  blood  as  to  become  detached  almost  im- 
mediately on  being  applied.  This  method  of 
local  bleeding  is  frequently  called  '  cuppino 

WITH  BOAEIFICATIONS.' 

When  cupping-glasses  are  applied  without 
the  use  of  the  lancet  or  scarificator,  the  ope- 
ration is  called  '  DKT  cnppiN&,'  and  is  much 
used  to  cause  a  speedy  irritation  of  the  skin 
and  reaction,  for  the  relief  of  oppressive 
breathing,  local  pains,  &c.  To  obtain  the  full 
benefit  from  this  operation,  the  cups  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  upon  the  part  until  they 
cause  an  exudation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
serum,  or  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation 
of  the  part.  Dry  cupping  has  been  found  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  poisoned  wounds ;  as  it 
acts  not  only  by  abstracting  the  poison,  but 
also,  by  the  pressure  the  glasses  exercise  on  and 
around  the  part,  in  preventing  the  absorption 
of  it. 

Ois.  For  the  operation  of  cupping,  a  basin 
of  hot  water,  sponges,  and  clean,  soft  towels, 
should  be  provided.  In  clumsy  hands,  cup- 
ping is  occasionally  a  severe  and  painful  opera- 
tion; but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  skilful 
operator.  A  good  cupper  does  not  exhaust 
much  of  the  air  in  the  cup  before  applying  it, 
but  simply  passes  its  mouth  rapidly  over  the 
fiame  of  the  lamp.  When  it  is  held  over  the 
tiame  even  for  a  few  seconds,  the  compression 
of  the  edge  of  the  cup  upon  the  skin  is  so 
great,  that  it  checks  the  flow  of  the  blood  to 
the  scarified  part.  A  good  cupper  also  removes 
the  cup  without  spilling  the  contents,  and 
completes  the  whole  operation  quickly  and 
neatly.  There  are,  however,  few  persons,  who 
are  not  professional  cuppers,  who  are  suffi- 
ciently expert  to  exhaust  the  air  in  the  cup  by 
means  of  the  common  lamp;  although  it  is  by 
far  the  best.  A  good  plan  is  to  rarify  the  air 
in  the  cup  by  means  of  a  small  cone  of  paper, 
dipped  in  spirits  of  wine,  or  strong  brandy ; 
this  is  ignited  aud  thrown  In  the  cup,  which 
is  instantly  to  be  applied  to  the  proper  spot. 
Where  cupping-glasses  and  the  scarificator  are 
not  to  be  had,  wine-glasses,  or  any  very  small 
tumblers,  may  be  substituted  for  the  first ;  and 


small  incisions  by  means  of  a  thumb  lancet 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  other. 

The  cicatrices  of  the  scarification  leave  per- 
manent marks  on  the  skin;  on  which  account, 
when  blood  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  or 
neck,  the  glasses  should  be  applied  behind  the 
ears,  and  a  portion  of  hair  removed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  part  may  be  covered  by  what 
remains. 

A  most  convenient  cupping  apparatus  is 
manufactured  by  Mr  Bigg,  the  eminent  sur- 
gical instrument  maker  of  Leicester  Square, 
consisting  of  cups  and  an  exhausting  syringe, 
so  arranged  that  the  use  of  the  spirit-lamp  is 
rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  operation  of 
cupping  may  be  performed  nearly  as  expertly 
by  an  inexperienced  nurse  as  by  the  most 
accomplished  professional  operator.  It  is  in- 
valuable in  places  remote  from  town. 

CURAR'INE.  Si/n.  Cukakia.  The  vegeto- 
alkaline  base  of  cnrara,  urari,  woorara, 
woorali,or  wourali,  the  arrow-poison  of  Central 
America. 

In  physiological  effects  curarine  is  antagon- 
istic to  strychnia,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  its 
being  proposed  as  an  antidote  for  the  latter 
poison.  Curarine  is  also  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  Germany  in  the  treatment  of 
hydrophobia  with  such  success  that  the  patient 
to  whom  it  was  administered  recovered.  It  is 
a  most  potent  poison,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  fingers. 

CU£B.  In  horses.  An  enlargement  at  the 
back  of  a  horse's  hock  caused  by  injuring  a 
ligament  in  this  region.     See  Speain. 

CURCU'MIIf.  The  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter of  turmeric,  obtained  by  digesting  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  powder  in  ether,  and 
evaporating  the  clear  ethereal  solution  to  dry- 
ness. A  brownish-yellow  mass,  yielding  3 
bright-yellow  powder.  It  is  scarcely  solublo 
in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and 
ether.  Boracic  and  hydrochloric  acids  redden 
it;  alkalies  turn  it  reddish  brown. 

CUED.     Coagulated  casein.     See'CnEESB. 

CUR'EANTS.  The  currants  of  our  garden 
are  varieties  of  the  Sibes  rubrum  and  Sibes 
nigrum.  (Linn.)  The  first  includes  bed  cue-' 
EANTS  and  WHITE  CUEEANTS ;  the  fruit  of  both 
of  which  are  gently  acidulous,  cooling,  and 
wholesome.  The  juice  makes  excellent  wine. 
The  fruit  of  the  last  (black  cueeants, 
QUINST-BEEKIES)  is  aperitive,  and  has  been 
used  in  calculous  affections ;  the  juice  is  made 
into  wine,  jellies,  jams,  lozenges,  &c.  The 
young  leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea ; 
one  or  two  buds,  or  half  a  small  leaf,  impart  to 
black  tea  the  flavour  and  fragrance  of  green. 
The  currants  of  the  grocers  (Zaktb  cueeants) 
are  a  small  variety  of  dried  grapes.  The 
word  "currant"  is  a  corruption  of  Coriuth, 
whence  the  fruit  originally  came. 

CUR'RY.     %».  CUEEIB.     A  noted  dish  in 

Indian    cookery,  much  esteemed  throughout 

I  the  East.     Curries  are  simply  stews,  of  which 

I  rice  usually  forms  a  characteristic  ingredient, 
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bighly  flavoared  with  fried  onions  and  cnrry 
powder,  to  whicli  sliced  apples  and  lemon  jaice 
are  sometimes  added.  They  are  made  from 
every  variety  of  fisli,  meat,  poultry,  game, 
&c.,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  parties. 

To  make  a  DUh  of  Onrry.— Cut  an  onion 
into  slices  and  try  it  with  an  apple,  6nely 
chopped,  in  two  ounces  of  dripping ;  then  add 
slices  of  cold  meat ;  mix  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
curry  powder  and  one  of  flour  in  half  a  pint  of 
water  j  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and  shalte  the 
whole  over  the  fire  till  it  boils. 

Cnr'ry  Powder.  Prep.  (Kitchener.)  From 
coriander-seed,  i  lb. ;  turmeric,  i  lb. ;  cinna- 
mon-seed, 2  oz.  J  cayenne,  §oz. ;  mustard,  1 
oz. ;  ground  ginger,  1  oz.  j  allspice,  J  oz. ; 
fenugreek-seed,  2  oz. ;  all  dried  thoroughly, 
pouudod  in  a  mortar,  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
and  mixed  together. 

The  famous  Ceylon  curry  powder  is  said  by 
Dr  Biilfour  to  have  the  following  rather  in- 
definite composition  : — A  piece  of  green  ginger, 
two  fragments  of  garlic,  a  few  coriander  and 
cumin  seeds,  six  small  onions,  one  dry  Chili, 
eight  peppercorns,  a  small  piece  of  turmeric, 
half  a  dessert-spoonfnl  of  butter,  half  a  cocoa- 
nut,  and  half  a  lime.  For  it  to  be  in  perfec- 
tion the  powder  should  be  made  the  day  on 
which  it  is  cooked. 

Oh».  The  above  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
a  substitute  for  Indian  curry  powder,  which 
contains  many  ingredients  not  to  be  obtained 
in  England.  It  should  be  kept  in  ii  bottle 
closely  corked  or  stoppered.  The  curry  pow- 
der sold  at  the  present  time  consists  of  cori- 
ander-seed, turmeric,  cayenne,  fenugreek -seed, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  sago-flour. 

ClTS'CONIN£    See  AmoiKE. 

CU8PA"RIA.     Si/a.  Cuspaeia  babk  (B,P.), 

ANGOSTU"eA  B.  ;     Coe'tEX  ANGOBTD"BiE,  C. 

cuspa"ei^,  Cuspaeia  (Ph.  h.  and  E.),  L. 
"  The  bark  of  Galipea  cusparia"  (Ph.  L.),  or 
Oalipea  officinalis  (Ph.  E.).  A  valuable  drug, 
imported  directly  or  indirectly  from  South 
Anieriia. — Dose,  10  gr.  to  30 gr.,  as  a  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  febrifuge,  in  similar  cases  to 
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(Flat  or  rolled 
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edzes  be- 
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CoUntr 


f  Brown,  or  grccnish-vel- 
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'cu  ]     upon  the  bark.  ) 


GAviah- 
yellow. 


Bitter. 


Yellow 
colour. 


those  in  which   Cascaeilla,  Caitjiiba,  and 
CiHCHONA,  are  commonly  given. 

Angostura  or  cusparia  bark  has  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse,  in  consequence  of  nnx 
vomica  or  false  angostura  bark  having  for- 
merly, in  several  instances,  been  mistaken  for 
it,  and  administered  with  fatal  results.  The 
leading  characteristics  of  these  two  barks  have 
been  pointed  out  by  M.  Gibonrt.  (See  table 
at  bottom  of  previons  column.) 

CUSFAB'IK.  Syn.  ANaoBTi/'Biir,  Anoob- 
Tn"EA.  The  hitter  principle  of  Cnsparia- 
bark.  It  is  neutral ;  crystallises  in  tetrahe- 
drons; is  easily  fusible;  soluble  in  rectifled 
spirits,  in  acids,  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  It 
is  precipitated  of  a  whitish  colour  by  tincture 
of  galls. 

CnS'TABD.  A  composition  of  milk,  or 
cream,  and  eggs,  sweetened  witli  sugar,  and 
variously  flavoured.  Custards  may  be  cooked 
either  in  the  oven  or  stew-pan. 

Prep.  1.  (Soyer.)  Milk  (boiling),  Ipint; 
snpar,  2  oz. ;  thin  yellow  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
mix,  and  set  it  aside  for  a  short  time;  then 
take  eggs,  4  in  no.,  beat  them  well  in  a  basin ; 
add,  gradually,  the  milk  (not  too  hot),  pass 
the  mixture  through  a  colander  or  sieve,  and 
fill  the  custard  cups  with  it;  these  are  then 
to  be  placed  over  the  fire  in  a  stew-pan,  con- 
taining about  one  inch  of  hot  water,  and  left 
there  for  12  minutes,  or  till  sufficiently  set. 
The  above  is  for  plain  onsTAEDS;  but  it 
forms  a  good  basis  to  receive  any  of  the  usual 
flavouring  ingredients,  as  fresh  or  stewed  fruit, 
peels,  essences,  orange-flower  water,  brandy,  or 
other  spirits,  &c. 

2.  (Rundell.)  As  the  last,  but  using  cream 
instead  of  milk,  or  equal  parts  of  the  two, 
with  2  additional  eggs.  Very  rich ;  like  the 
last,  any  suitable  flavouring  matter  may  be 
added  to  it. 

3.  (Almoitd  Custaeds, — Rundell.)  As 
either  of  the  above,  adding  blanched  sweet 
almonds,  4  oz. ;  bitter  do.,  6  in  no. ;  beaten  to 
a  smooth  paste. 

4.  (Bakbd  Custaeds, — Rundell.)  From 
cream,  1  pint,  with  4  eggs ;  flavoured  with 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon,  and  add  a  little 
white  wine,  rose-water,  and  sugar;  bake  in 
cups. 

5.  (CoSFEE  CrsTAEDS,— Soyer.)  Hot  milk 
and  strong-made  cofEee,  of  each  \  pint ;  sugar, 
2  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  it,  gradually,  to  4 
eggs  (well  beaten),  and  proceed  as  in  No.  1. 
Ciioculate  custards  and  cocoa  custards  are 
made  in  the  same  way. 

6.  (Cold  CtrsTAED,/or  invalids, — Dewees.) 
1  egg ;  sugar,  a  table-spoonful ;  beat  well  to- 
gether ;  and  add,  gradually,  constantly  stir- 
ring, cold  water,  \  pint;  rose  water,  2  tea- 
spoonfuls;  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  An 
agreeable  and  nutritious  demulcent.  A  wine- 
glassful  every  2  or  3  honrs,  or  ad  libitum. 

7.  (Lemon  Ccstaeds, — Rundell.) — a.  As 
No.  1  (nearly),  using  a  little  more  lemon  peel. 
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In  the  same  way  orange  custards  are  made, 
but  using  orange  peel. 

b.  Prom  candied  lemon  peel  and  lump  sugar, 
of  each  2  oz.,  beaten  in  a  mortar  quite  fine, 
and  added  to  either  No.  1  or  No.  2.  Orange 
and  citron  custards  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner.  A  little  orange-flower  water,  or  mar- 
sala,  or  sherry,  may  be  als)  added  at  pleasure. 
They  are  best  baked. 

8.  (Obanqe  CnsTAEBS.)  As  above,  No.  7, 
a  and  b. 

9.  (Rice  Custaeds, — Rundell.)  Boil  J  a 
cupful  of  the  best  ground  rice  in  a  pint  of 
milk  until  dissolved,  then  mix  it  with  a  quart 
of  cream  ;  fl<ivour  witli  nutmeg,  mace,  and  a 
little  braudy,  and  put  it  into  a  cup  or  a  dish. 

CUTCH.     See  Catechu. 

CUTTIE-FISH  The  bone  or  skeleton  of  tlie 
Sepia  officinalis  of  Linnaeus,  or  common  cuttle- 
fish (cuiTLE-nsH  BONE ;  OS  se'pi^),  is  used 
by  tlie  law-stationers  to  erase  ink-marks  from 


)iaper  and  parchment,  an  applica  ion  familiar 
t  '  most  schoolboys  of  the  present  generation. 
Reduced  to  powder  (pdl'vis  se'piie),  it  forms 
a  valuable  dentifrice    and  polishing  powder, 


and  is  used  for  forming  the  moulds  for  small 
silver  castings. 

The  Sepian,  which  inhabit  the  seas  of  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  like  tlie  other  cephala- 
poda,  are  carnivorous.  They  are  able  to 
exeicife  considerable  locomotive  powers,  by 
means  of  their  tentacul«  or  arms  which  sur- 
round the  mouth,  and  which  are  usually  pro- 
vided with  numerous  suckers.  Head  down- 
ward, they  walk  on  these  arms  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  The  sepias  are  also  fleet  swim- 
mers;  effecting   their   progress   through  the 


water  either  by  making  the  expansion  of  their 
skin  perform  the  same  office  as  fins;  or  by  the 
forcible  projection  of  water  from  the  cavity  of 
their  mouths,  the  reaction  accompanying 
which  operation  drives  them  rapidly  through 
the  water  in  a  different  direction.  They  are 
provided  sometimes  with  eight,  and  some- 
times with  ten  tentaculse,  and  have  naked 
bodies.  The  black  fluid  which  the  animal  is 
capable  (if  ejecting  from  its  ink-sac,  when 
pursued  by  its  enemies,  was  formerly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  pigment  called 
from  its  source  "  sepia." 

CUTS.  These  are  incised  wounds  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. The  divided  parts  should  be  drawn 
close  together,  and  held  so  with  small  pieces  of 
strspping  or  adhesive  plaster  stretched  across 
the  wound.  If  the  part  is  covered  with  blood, 
it  should  be  first  wiped  h  ith  a  damp  sponge. 
When  the  wound  is  large  and  it  is  much  ex- 
jioFe'l,  a  good  method  is  to  sew  the  parts  up. 
The  application  of  a  little  creasote  or  a  spirit- 
uous solution  of  creasote  will  generally  stop 
local  bleeding,  provided  it  is  applied  to  the 
clean  extremities  of  the  wounded  vessels.  A 
good  way  is  to  place  a  piece  of  lint,  moistened 
with  creasote,  on  the  wound,  previously  wiped 
clean,  or  to  pour  a  drop  or  two  of  that  liquid 
on  it.  An  excellent  method  is  to  cover  the 
part  with  a  film  of  collodion.  Friar's  balsam, 
quick-drying  copal  varnish,  tincture  of  galls, 
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copperas  water,  black  ink,  &c.,  are  popular 
reinediei  applied  in  the  same  way.  A  bit  of 
the  fur  plucked  from  a  black  beaver  hat  is  an 
excellent  reiiifdy  to  stop  the  bleeding  from 
a  cut  produced  by  the  razor  in  shaving.  A 
coliwcb  is  said  to  possess  tlie  same  property. 

CT'ANATE.  5yn.  i:y'aiiab,  L.  A  salt  in 
which  the  hydrogen  of  cyanic  acid  is  replaced 
by  a  metal  or  other  basic  radical. 

CTAK'IC  ACID.  HCNO.  Sj/n.  Acidum 
CYAn'ioum,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cyanuric  acid,  de- 
prived of  its  water  of  crvstallisation,  is  dis- 
tillod  in  a  retort,  and  the  product  collected  in 
a  well-cooled  receiver. 

2.  (Liebig.)  A  current  of  sulplmretted 
h,\drogen  gas  is  passed  through  water  in  which 
cyaniitc  of  silver  is  diffused,  the  process  being 
suspended  before  all  the  cyanate  of  silver  is 
dooninposed. 

Prop.,  4'c.  Cyanic  acid  is  a  limpid,  colour- 
less liquid;  it  reddens  litmus;  is  sour  to  the 
taste ;  posscBses  a  modified  sulphurous  odour, 
similar  to  that  which  is  always  perceived  when 
any  of  its  salts  are  decomposed  by  an  acid ; 
it  forms  salt  with  the  bases  called  crANAXES ; 
when  in  contact  with  water  it  sufl'crs  decom- 
position in  a  few  hours,  and  is  converted  into 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia;  it  cannot  be  pre- 
siTved  for  any  time,  ns  shortly  after  its  pre- 
paration it  spontaneously  passes  into  a  white, 
opaque,  solid  mass,  to  which  the  name  OY- 
AMiaruE  has  been  given.  By  distillation  this 
new  substance  is  reconverted  into  cyanic  acid. 

Cy'AN IDE.  Si/n.  Cyan'ubet  ;  Cyan'idum, 
CYANUKE'itJM,  L.  The  compound  formed  by 
the  union  of  cyanogen  with  a  metal  or  other 
radical.  See  Cyanookn,  Hysbocyanio  Acid, 
and  the  respective  bases. 

Cyanide,  Al'kaline.  Sgn.  Crude  cyanide 
OF  POTASsittii  AND  aODltJM.  Prep.  (H.  Wag- 
ner.) Dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  4  parts, 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  1  part,  are  melted  to- 
gether in  an  iron  crucible  at  a  red  heat,  and 
lontinually  stirred  until  the  iron  rod  comes 
out  covered  with  a  white  crust,  when  the 
heat  is  withdrawn,  and  after  a  few  moments' 
repose  the  supernatant  liquid  portion  is  poured 
out  on  a  clean  iron  slab.  This  crude  mixed 
cyanide  is  quite  as  useful  as  the  more  ex- 
pensive one  of  Liebig,  and  is  equally  fit  for 
*eclinical  applications,  as  electrotypintf,  gild- 
ing, silvering,  &c.    Hoe  Potassiuu,  Cyanide 

OF. 

CY'AHIHE.  A  base  discovered  by  Mr  G. 
Williams  in  chinoi.ine  blue.     See  below, 

Cyanine,  I'odide  of.  Si/n.  Chin'oline  blue. 
The  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  upon  chinoline 
givis rise  to  iodide  of  amylcliinoliiio.  Addition 
of  excess  of  soda  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  this 
iodide  produces  a  black  resinous  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  magnificent 
blue  colour.  This  precipitate  is  the  iodide  of 
CYANINB,  orCHlNOLlKBBLUE.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  use  it  in  dyeing;  they 
have,  however,  failed  on  account  of  the  insta- 
bility of  the  colour. 


CYANOGEN.  CN  or  Cy.  A  highly  im- 
portant compound  radical  or  quasi  element, 
discovered  by  M.  Gay  Lussac  in  1815. 

Best  obtained  by  carefully  igniting  dry 
cyanide  of  mercury  in  a  small  retort,  and  col- 
lecting the  gas  over  mercury. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  A  colourless  g.is,  possessing  a 
pungent  and  peculiar  odour,  resi-mbling  that 
of  pcKcli-kernels  or  prussic  acid ;  under  a 
pressure  <'f  ahout  4  atmospheres,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  45°,  it  assumes  the  liquid  form 
(Faraday),  and  this  fluid  again  beco'iie-i 
gaseous  on  withdrawal  of  the  pressure;  water 
absorbs  nearly  5  times  its  bulk  of  cyanogen  at 
60°  Kalir.,  and  alcohol  ab'iut  23  times  its 
volume;  with  hydrogen  it  forms  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  with  the  metals  a  most  interestini; 
and  important  class  of  bodies  railed  cyanides 
or  cyanurets;  when  kindled,  it  burns  with  a 
beautiful  purple  flame,  carbonic  acid  and  nitro- 
gen being  evolved.  Sp  gr.  1'806.  See  Hy- 
DKOCYANIC  ACID,  &C. 

Forms  u  bromide  and  iodide  when  the  cya- 
nide of  mercury  is  distilled  with  bromine  or 
iodinc,and  which  are  colourless, voIatile,hii;hly 
poisonous  silids;  and  two  isomeric  chlorides, 
one  a  very  volatile  liquid,  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  over  moist  cyanide  of  mercury,  and 
the  other  in  white  volatile  needles,  prepared 
by  exposing  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  to  chlo- 
rine in  sunsliine. 

CYANU"RIC  ACID.  H.CsNjOa.  St/n. 
Pyiio-u"eic  AClDf.  A  peculiir  acid,  dis- 
covered by  Scheele.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  soluble  cyanates  by 
dilute  acids,  or  of  urea  by  heat,  &c. 

CY'DES.    See  Cideb. 

CY'DONINE.  The  peculiar  gum  of  quince 
seed.  It  •resembles  bassorin  in  most  of  its 
properties. 

CY'UIDINE.  An  oily  base,  homologous 
with  aniline,  obtained  by  the  action  of  iron 
filings  and  acetic  acid  on  nitro-cymol. 

CY'MOL.  A  peculiar  hydrocarbon  found  in 
oil  of  cumin,  in  admixture  with  cuminol.  The 
two  bodies  are  separable  in  a  great  measure  by 
distillation,  cymol  being  the  most  volatile 
portion  of  the  oil. 

CYNAFINE.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
JEthusa  cynapium,  or  fooVs  parsley .  It  pos- 
sesses no  practical  interest. 

CYSTICERCI.  These  parasites  are  embryo 
tasuia  or  tapeworm,  iTifesting  the  bodies  of 
men  and  different  animals.  One  variety  of 
the  cytticerci  has  its  habitat  in  the  organisms 
of  men,  pigs,  oxen,  horses,  camels,  sheep,  and 
roe-deer;  another  in  the  muscles  and  internal 
organs  of  cattle;  a  third  is  found  in  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  the  reindeer,  squirrels,  certain 
kinds  of  monkeys,  and  occasionally  in  man; 
whilst  a  fourth — the  Cyatercus  ceUulosce — 
is  more  especially  met  with  in  measly  pork. 
Professor  Gamgee  believes  that  probably  5 
per  cent,  of  the  pigs  in  Ireland  are  affected 
with  this  last  cystercua. 

The  following  figure  represents  a  piece  of 
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measly  pork  infested  with  cysticerci.  Professor 
Leuckart  seems  to  have  shown  pretty  con- 
clusively that  man  may  become  iuiested  with 


II  certnin  form  of  tapeworm  by  partaking  of 
imperfectly  cooked  veal  or  beef,  infested  with 
the  second  variety  of  the  parasite. 

CTST'INE.  CjNHjSOj.  Syn.  Ctst'io 
oxins.  Obtained  from  cystic  oxide  calculi 
(in  powder)  by  digestion  in  solution  of  am- 
monia. By  spontaneous  evaporation  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  deposits  small,  colourless 
crystals  of  cystic  oxide.  It  forms  a  saline 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  de- 
composed by  the  strong  alkalies. 

CY'TISIHE.  A  purgative  bitter  principle, 
extracted  from  the  Cytisua  Laburnum  (Xiiun.), 
or  common  laburnum,  and  some  other  plants. 

DAGUEEEE'OTYPE.     See  Photogbapht. 

DA"HLIA  DYE  (dale'-y'a).  The  shade  of 
colour  which  is  commonly  termed  'dahlia'  is  a 
reddish  lilac.  It  is  produced  by  combining  a 
blue  or  purple  with  red  when  a  compound 
colour  is  used.  Upon  wool  and  silk  it  can 
be  obtained  directly  by  means  of  archil  or 
cudbear,  either  alone  or  'blued'  by  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo.  Upon  cotton 
indifferent  shades  of  dahlia  are  obtained  by 
maceiatiiig  in  sumac  liquor,  working  in  tin 
solution,  and  dyeing  in  logwood  mixed  with 
some  red  wood. 

DA"HL1HE.  A  species  of  fecula  obtained 
from  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia.  It  is  iden- 
tical with  Inuline.  It  is  not  employed  in 
the  arts. 

DAIK'Y.  The  place  where  milk  is  kept,  and 
cheese  and  butter  made.  The  best  situation 
for'  a  dairy  i's  on  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling, 
house,  in  order  that  it  may  bo  sheltered  from 


the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Ample 
means  should  be  provided  to  ensure  venti- 
lation, and  at  the  same  time  to  exclude  flies 
and  other  insects.  The-  temperature  should  be 
preserved,  as  much  as  possible,  in  an  equable 
state,  ranging  from  45°  to  55°  Fahr.  To 
lessen  the  influence  of  external  variations  of 
temperature,  the  walls  should  be  double,  or  of 
considerable  thickness,  and  the  windows  pro- 
vided with  shutters  or  doors.  In  summer  the 
heat  may  be  lessened  by  sprinkling  water  on 
the  floor,  which  will  produce  considerable  cold 
by  its  evaporation.  Dairies  built  of  mud  or 
'cob'  are  preferred  in  the  West  of  England; 
and  this  preference  arises  from  the  uniform 
temperature  they  maintain,  on  account  of  the 
great  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  their  being 
very  bad  conductors  of  heat.  In  large  dairy- 
farms,  where  butter  and  cheese  are  made,  the 
dairy  is  generally  a  separate  building,  and 
divided  into  3  or  4  apartments ;  one  of  which 
is  called  the  *  milk -room ;'  a  second  the  'churn- 
ing-room;'  a  third  the  'cheese-room,'  contain- 
ing the  cheese-press,  &c. ;  and  a  fourth  the 
'  drying-room,'  where  the  cheeses  are  placed  to 
dry  and  harden.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
scullery,  furnished  with  boiler,  water,  &■.,  for 
scalding  and  cleaning  the  dairy  utensils. 

Cleanliness  is  very  essential  in  all  the  ope- 
rations of  tne  dairy,  and  in  none  more  so  than 
in  the  milking  of  the  cows.  The  hands  and 
arms  of  the  milkmaid  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  should  be  well  washed  with 
soap  and  water  after  touching  the  udder  of  a 
sick  cow,  as  without  this  precaution  the  sores 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  healthy  ones.  The 
milk-cans  should  be  scalded  out  daily,  and,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  dairy  utensils,  should  be 
kept  clean  and  dry.  Before  placing  the  milk 
on  the  shelves  of  the  dairy  it  should  be  strained 
through  a  hair  sieve  or  a  searce  covered  with 
clean  cheese-cloth,  as  by  this  precaution  any 
stray  hairs  that  may  have  fallen  into  the  milk- 
pail  will  be  taken  out. 

The  average  produce  of  a  milch  cow,  sup- 
plied with  good  pasturage,  is  about  3  gallons 
daily  from  Lady-day  to  Idichaelmas,  and  from 
that  time  to  February  about  1  gallon  daily. 
Cows  of  good  breed  will  be  profitable  milkers, 
to  14  or  15  years  of  age,  if  well  fed.  Sec 
Butter,  Cheese,  Ceeam,  &c.  • 

D'ALBESPYRE'S  BlISTESING  TISSUE. 
Lard  and  ship's  pitch,  of  each  1  part ;  resina 
flav.  and  yellow  wax,  of  each,  4  parts ;  finely 
powdered  cantharides,  6  parts;  melted  to- 
gether, and  spread  over  taffety. 

DAMAS'CUS  BLADES.     Sec  Stebi,. 

DAMEKPULVEE— Ladies'  Powder  (J.  Pohl- 
mann,  Vienna).  A  face  powder  composed  of 
14  parts  white  lead,  7  of  talc,  1  of  magnesia, 
coloured  with  carmine  and  perfumed  with 
volatile  oil. 

DAKMAS.  A  resin  employed  in  mounting 
many  microscopic  objects ;  snch  as  teeth,  hair, 
hard  bone,  and  most  tissues  which  have  been 
previously  hardened  by  treatment  with  alcohol 
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and  chromio  acid.    Dammar  U  prepared  for 
use  as  foUowa : — 

a.  Gum  dammar,  i  oz. ;  oil  turpentine,  1  oz.; 
dissolve  and  filter. 

b.  lium  mastic,  1  nz. i  chloroform,  2  oz,; 
divsolve  and  Alter.  Add  solution  a  to  sola- 
tinn  b.    (Ur  Klein.) 

If  alloAred  to  become  thick  by  drying, 
dammar  may  be  used  as  luting. 

DAUP,  under  any  form,  should  be  avoided. 
A  humid  atmosphere  or  situation  is  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  agues,  asthmas,  rheuma- 
tism, and  numerous  other  diseases. 

Dtunp  Linen  is  very  injurious,  and  should  be 
especially  avoided.  In  travelling,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  bed  has  not  been  properly 
aired,  a  good  plan  is  to  sleep  between  the 
blankets.  To  .ascertain  this  point  the  bed  may 
be  warmed,  and  a  cold,  dry,  glass  tumbler 
immediately  ,ttlturwards  introduced  between 
the  sheets,  in  an  inverted  position.  After  it 
bus  remained  a  few  seconds,  it  should  be 
examined,  when,  if  it  is  found  dry,  and  un- 
dimined  by  steam,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  the  bed  is  well  aired ;  but  if  the  reverse 
should  be  the  case,  it  should  be  avoided.  When 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  use  of  damp 
linen,  as  articKs  uf  dress,  the  best  way  to 
obviate  any  ill  effects  is  to  keep  constantly  in 
motion  and  avoid  remaining  near  the  fire,  or 
in  a  warm  apartment,  or  in  a  draught  of  cold 
air  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow 
of  the  escniio  of  the  moisture.  The  effect  of 
evaporation  is  the  reduction  of  the  temperature 
of  the  body ;  hence  the  depressing  action  of 
dump  linen. 

Damp  Walls.  Ivy  planted  against  the  sound 
wall  of  a  house  is  said  to  exclude  dampness. 
If  a  wnll  is  already  damp,  ivy  planted  against 
it  will,  when  grown  up,  cause  it  to  become  dry, 
provided  the  brickwork  is  sound  and  tlie  damp- 
ness does  not  arise  from  moisture  attracted 
upwards  from  the  foundation.  Sometimes, 
whenivy  is  propagatedfrom  flowering  branches, 
it  will  not  adhere  to  a  wall  at  all ;  the  way  to 
get  over  this  difliculty  is  to  cut  it  back  to  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  young  wood 
which  will  then  form  will  take  hold  and  cling 
immediately  to  almost  anything. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  good  applica- 
tion for  damp  walls : — Dissolve  J  lb.  of 
mottled  soap  in  1  gallon  of  water.  This 
composition  is  to  be  laid  over  the  brickwork 
steadily  and  carefully  with  a  large  thick 
brush,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
froth  or  lather  on  the  surface.  It  must  be 
allowed  24  hours  to  dry  on  the  walls.  Now 
mix  i  lb.  alum  with  4  gallons  of  water;  let  it 
stand  24  lionrs,  and  then  apply  it  over  the 
coating  of  soap.  The  operation  must  be  per- 
formed in  dry  weather. 

DAffi'SON.  A  species  of  small  black  plum, 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  tarts,  &c. 
Damsons  are  rather  apt  to  disagree  with  deli- 
cate stomachs,  and  also  to  affect  the  bowels. 
fSoe  PLrM. 


SAK'CID'O.  The  practice  of  dancing  as  an 
amusement  or  exercise  must  be  almost  as  old 
as  the  human  race  itself.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing its  antiquity  and  prevalence  amongst  all 
nations,  both  barbarous  and  refined,  the  pro- 
priety and  advantages  of  its  cultivation  are  of 
a  very  questionable  character.  In  a  hygienic 
point  of  view  it  can  claim  no  preference,  as  an 
exercise,  over  the  more  simple  ones  of  walking 
and  running ;  whilst,  from  the  associations  it 
frequently  induces,  and  the  heated  and  con- 
fined atmosphere  in  which  its  votaries  com- 
monly assemble  to  indulge  in  it,  it  becomes 
the  fertUe  parent  of  immorality  and  con- 
sumption. A  celebrated  cyclopffidist  has,  per- 
haps harshly,  but  truthfully,  defined  dancing 
to  be  "a  silly  amusement  for  the  idle  and 
thoughtless." 

DASHELVOTS.  Sgn.  Fibs-a-beo  ;  Tabax'a- 
OUM  (Ph.  h.  E.  &  D.),  L.  A  common  British 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Compositai.  It  i-- 
known  among  botanists  by  the  names  Taraxa- 
cum officinale,  T.  dens  leonit,  and  Leontodon 
Taraxacum  (Linn.).  Its  root  {Taraxaoi  Raduc, 
B.  P.)  is  employed  in  medicine,  being  diuretic 
and  tonic.  It  is  roasted  and  used  as  coffee, 
and  when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  ni 
foreign  coffee  constitutes  the  article  once  so 
much  puffed  under  the  name  of  'dandelion 
coffee.'  A  similar  mixture  prepared  with  cho- 
colate forms  the  '  dandelion  chocolate '  of  the 
shops.  The  blanched  leaves  are  used  in  salads, 
and  the  inspissated  juice,  extract,  and  decoc- 
tion are  employed  in  medicine,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  detergent,  aperitive,  and  deob- 
struent.  Ground  roasted  dandelion  root  can- 
not now  be  sold  under  the  name  of  '  dandelion 
coffee'  or  mixed  with  coffee  unless  it  has  pre- 
viously paid  the  chicory  duty.  See  Dkcootion, 
Extract,  &c. 

SANDRIFF.  This  is  a  scaly  disease  affect- 
ing the  head,  and  giving  rise  to  the  formation 
of  the  small  troublesome  particles  known  as 
scui'f.  A  serviceable  application  is  two 
drachms  of  borax  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  cam- 
phor water ;  the  head  to  be  washed  with  this 
lotion  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  much  benefit 
may  also  be  derived  by  washing  the  head  with 
tepid  water,  agitated  with  a  piece  of  quillar 
bark  until  a  strong  lather  is  produced  ;  or 
with  water  containing  salt  of  tartar,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  salt  to  a 
pint  of  tepid  water.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
use  of  soap  is  to  be  discountenanced. 

DAN'IEll'S  BATTEEY.  See  VoiTAlo  Elec- 

TBICITT. 

DAPH'NIIT.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle, 
discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  the  Daphne  meze- 
reum  or  mezereon.  It  is  procured  by  sepa- 
rating the  resin  from  the  alcoholic  tincture  of 
the  bark  by  evaporation ;  afterwards,  diluting 
the  residue  with  water,  filtering,  and  adding 
acetate  of  lead.  A  yellow  substance  falls 
down,  which,  when  decompDscd  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  yields  daphnin,  under  the  form  of 
small,  colourless,  transparent,  radiated  needles. 

34 
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It  is  bitter ;  volatile ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  ;  (reely  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  possesses  basic  proper- 
ties.   See  MszEBEon. 

SASKEL.  The  powder  of  the  seed  of  the 
Lolitim  temulentum,  a  poisonous  grass,  is  not 
unfrequently  found  mixed  with  the  flour  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  and  when  these 
latter,  under  these  circumstances,  are  partaken 
of  as  food,  they  give  rise  to  more  or  less  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  poisoning,  which  are  thus 
enuirerated  by  Dr  Pareira : — Headache,  giddi- 
ness, languor,  ringing  in  the  ears,  confusion  of 
tight,  dilated  pupil,  delirium,  heaviness,  som- 
nolency, trembling  convulsions,  paralysis,  and 
great  gastro-iutestinal  irritation.  One  of  the 
most  specific  signs  of  poisoning  by  darnel 
seeds  is  said  by  Seeger  to  be  the  trembling  of 
the  whole  body.  Dr  Taylor  mentions  a  case 
in  which  thirty  persons  who  had  partaken  of 
bread  containing  darnel  seeds  were  violently 
attacked  with  the  above  symptoms;  and 
another  care  is  on  record  of  sixty  persons  in  a 
prison   at  Cologne   being   similarly  attacked 


from  the  same  cause.  Hassall  states  that  the 
flour  of  the  darnel  seed  presents  the  following 
appearance  under  the  microscope  : — "  The 
starch  corpuscles  are  polygonal,  and  resemble 
in  this  respect  those  of  rice.  They  are,  how- 
ever, much  smaller,  and  frequently  united 
into  compound  grains  of  various  sizes,  the 
larger  grains  consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
starch  corpuscles."  The  structure  of  the 
testa  is  very  difl^erent  from  that  of  either  rice 
or  oat,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  cereal 
grains.  It  is  formed  of  three  coats  or  mem- 
branes. The  cells  of  the  outer  coat  form  but 
a  single  layer,  and,  contrary  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  exists  in  the  oat,  their  long  axes 
are  disposed  transversely,  in  which  respect 
they  resemble  rice.  The  fibres  of  the  husk  of 
rice  and  the  cells  of  the  testa  of  Lolium  are, 
however,  very  distinct  in  other  respects.  In 
the  former  the  cells  are  long  and  narrow, 
forming  fibres,  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
but  two  or  three  times  as  broad. 

The   cells  of  the   second   coat,  which   are 
ranged  in  two  layers,  follow  a  vertical  dis- 


position, an  arrangement  which  is  contrary  to 
that  which  ohtairs  in  all  the  other  cereal 
grains  with  the  exception  of  rice.  The  cells  of 
the  third  coat  form  hut  a  single  layer,  and 
resemble  those  of  other  grains. 

DATTT'EA.  Syn.  Thoen-appie  ;  Stbamo'- 
KIUM  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  nightshade  order,  or  •  Atro- 
pacea.'  The  species  Daiura  Stramonium  is  an 
important  medicinal  plant,  the  leaves  and  seeds 


being  oflncinal  in  B.  P.  It  is  anodyne  and  seda- 
tive, but  not  hypnotic,  though  it  will  often 
induce  sleep  by  relieving  pain.  It  affects  the 
constitution  in  much  the  same  way  as  bella- 
donna.—Do««,  1  to  4  or  5  gr.,  in  asthma,  gout, 
headache,  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
In  spasmodic  asthma  smoking  the  leaf  often 
gives  instantaneous  relief,  but  must  be  ex- 
hibited with  care,  as  the  whole  plant  is  in- 
tensely poisonous.     No  antidote  is  known. 
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Another  Bpecics,  namely.  Datura  tafula,  is 
now  preferred  for  cigiirs  or  cigarettes. 
Cignrs  are  made  from  Datura  Stramoniummore 
frequently  than  from  Datura  tatula.  They 
are  reiommended  for  asthma.  See  Asthma, 
CiOAna    (Stramonium),    Datuhia  (below). 

DATO'KIA.  Syn.  Datu'eine,  Datueik'a, 
Hyosct'aminb.  An  organic  alkali,  disco- 
vered by  Geiger  and  Hesse  in  Datura  Stra- 
monium or  tliorn  apple.  It  occurs  also  in 
Si/otcj/amut  niger  or  henbane.  It  is  best  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds.  Daturia  dissolves  in 
280  parts  of  cold  and  72  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in 
ether.  It  tastes  bitter,  dilates  the  pupil 
btrongly,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  may  be 
sublimed  unaltered,  and  may  he  obtained  in 
prismatic  crystals  by  the  addition  of  wuterto 
its  alcoholic  solution.  With  the  acids  it  forms 
salts,  whieli  are  mostly  cryKtallisable. 

DAVIDS-THEE— David's  Tea  (B.  Fragner, 
Prague).  Recommended  as  a  domestic  remedy 
for  chronic  catarrh  of  the  lungs  and  air 
passages,  and  especially  for  tuberculosis.  A 
mixturo  of  equal  parts  of  great  centaury, 
hyssop,  chervil  (Scandix  odorata),  white  hore- 
hound,  milfoil,  Iceland  moss,  and  carduus 
benedictus. 

Davids -Thee,  Echter  Karolinenthaler — 
Oeunine  Karoin's  Sale  David's  Tea  (Krill). 
Becommended  for  the  <^me  diseases  as  the 
preceding.  A  mixtitrs  of  white  horehoundj 
milfoil,  Iceland  moss,  groat  centaury,  and 
ground  ivy.  According  to  a  communication 
from  a  Bohemian  apothecary  the  original  pre- 
serlption  reads  thus; — Herbii  ccrefolii  (Scan- 
dieis,  chervil),  lib.  centaurii  ininoris  (lesser 
centaury),  hb.  marmb.  (horeliound),  flor.  mille- 
fol.  (milfoil  flowers),  lichen.  Isl,  of  each  6 
parts;  lib,  hyssopi,  3  parts;  hb.  cardui  bene- 
dicti,  2  parts.     (A.  Sello.) 

DEAD,  DISPOSAL  OF.  As  every  deiid  body 
during  the  process  of  the  decomposition  it 
undergoes  gives  rise  to  products  that  are  not 
uuly  in  the  highest  degree  offensive,  hiit  in 
an  especial  sense  dangerous  to  the  health  and 
lives  of  a  commnnity,  the  disposal  of  the 
dead  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  ensure, 
with  the  removal  of  the  corpse  from  amongst 
the  survivors,  the  least  injurious  consequences 
of  its  subsequent  decay,  becomes  a  problem  of 
supremo  importance  to  the  sanitarian. 

Probably  amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity 
the  Romans,  with  their  eminently  practical 
minds,  and  as  we  may  infer  from  their  other 
enlightened  sanitary  arrangements,  were  the 
only  ancient  people  who  were  not  guided 
cither  by  superstitious  or  religious  ideas 
in  the  disposal  of  their  dead,  at  one 
time  burned,  but  ofterwards  buried  them. 
The  Oreeks  practised  cremation,  the  Egyp- 
tians embalmment  (previously  disem- 
bowelling the  body),  under  the  belief  that 
after  the  lapse  of  many  thousands  of 
years  the  soul  would  return  to  its  eaithly 
mansion.    Tie    Hebrews  sometimes    burned 


their  dead,  and  sometimes  interred  them. 
Amongst  the  ancient  Hindoos  the  body  was 
got  rid  of  sometimes  by  cremation,  sometimes 
by  being  cast  into  the  Ganges,  or  other  sacred 
river,  and  sometimes  by  exposure,  until  eaten 
by  vultures.  The  Icthyopba^,  or  fish-eaters, 
appear  to  be  the  only  people  of  antiquity 
who  disposed  of  their  dead  by  throwing  them 
into  the  sea. 

Amongst  modern  civilised  nations  interment 
is  the  method  almost  universally  adopted  for 
disposing  of  the  dead. 

Embalmment  has  been  of  late  years  occasion- 
ally practised  in  Americn,  ond  was  frequently 
adopted  during  the  late  civil  war  in  many 
cases,  since  it  afforded  the  means  of  sending' 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  surviving  relatives 
at  long  distances.  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
advocacy  of  cremation  was  the  means  of 
causing  the  establishment  in  England  a  few 
years  hack  of  a  society  for  its  introduction  ; 
but  neither  here  nor  in  Germany,  where  it 
hasoccasionally  been  employed,  has  the  practieo 
being  adopted,  save  in  a  very  few  instances, 
most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  merely  ex- 
perimental. In  Calcutta  cremation  is  still 
practised  to  some  extent  by  the  native  popu- 
lation; the  process  being  very  effectively 
carried  out  by  a  French  company,  which  1ms 
been  established  for  some  years.  We  may 
mention  here  an  important  modification  of 
the  ordinary  form  of  interment  proposed  Ijy 
Mr  Sydney  Hadden.  Mr  Hadden's  proposal  is 
to  dispense  with  the  cofBn,  and  to  place  the 
corpse  instead  in  a  large  wickerwork  recc  pt- 
acle  filled  with  flowers,  then  inter  it. 

Of  the  three  modes  of  disposal  of  the  deiid, 
viz.  by  burial,  by  burning,  and  by  cousii^'nment 
to  the  sea,  the  first,  as  we  have  already  said, 
is  the  almost  invariably  prevalent  cu>toin 
amongst  civilised  communities.  That  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  it  is  less  tn  he  eoni- 
mended  than  either  of  the  other  methods  is, 
we  think,  not  difficult  of  demonstration. 
When  a  body  is  burned  the  resulting  gaseous 
products  of  combustion,  which  most  probably 
consist  mainly  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  nitrogen,  difiuse  harmlessly  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  there  remains  behind  only  the 
calcined  bones  which  formed  the  skeleton. 
An  experiment  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has 
shown  that;  cremation  may  be  performed 
without  giving  rise  to  odour  of  any  kind  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  and  within  a 
very  moderate  space  of  time.  He  burned  n 
body  weighing  227  lbs.  in  fifty-five  minutes 
by  placing  it  in  a  cylindrical  metallic  vessel 
seven  feet  long  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  pre- 
viously heated  to  incandescence.  The  evolved 
gases  were  made  to  pass  over  a  large  surface 
of  strongly  heated  fire-bricks,  which  formed 
part  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  metallic 
vessel  was  placed.  The  furnace  and  its 
fittings  were  designed  by  Dr  Siemens.  The 
remaining  ashes  weighed  about  5  lbs.  In  his 
pamphlet  '  On  Cremation,'  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
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son  has  proposed  that  the  cu-tom,  if  adopted, 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  When  death  occurs,  and  the  necessary  cer- 
tificate has  heen  given,  the  body  is  placed  in 
a  light  wood  shell,  then  in  a  suitable  outside 
receptacle  preparatory  to  removal  for  religions 
rites  or  otherwise.  After  a  proper  time  has 
elapsed  it  is  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  cre- 
mation is  to  be  performed.  There  nothing 
need  he  seen  by  the  last  attendant  or  attend- 
ants than  the  placing  of  a  shell  within  a  small 
compartment,  and  the  closing  of  the  door  upon 
it.  It  slides  down  into  the  heated  chamber, 
and  is  left  there  an  hour  until  the  necessary 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  ashes  are  then 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  attendants."  Sir 
Henry  suggests  that,  previous  to  the  burning 
of  any  corpse,  proper  officers  appointed  for  the 
purpose  should  examine  into  and  certify  as  to 
the  cause  of  death,  and  if  satisfied  that  it  has 
resulted  from  natural  events,  that  they  should 
give  the  certificate  he  alludes  to. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  proposes  that  the 
functions  of  the  ofBcers  appointed  for  this 
purpose  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
medicins  verifieaieurs,  who  are  medical  in- 
spectors appointed  by  the  municipality  of  Paris 
and  the  other  large  cities,  whose  duty  consists 
in  visiting  each  house  where  a  death  occurs, 
in  assuring  themselves  that  the  person  is 
really  dead,  and  that  there  are  no  suspicious 
circumstiinces  attending  the  demise. 

In  Paris  alone  there  are  more  than  eighty 
of  such  medical  functionaries. 

Burial  by  casting  the  corpse  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea  possesses  the  great  advantage  over 
ordinary  interment  of  removing  it  from  near 
the  habitation  of  man,  whilst  the  sea  water, 
by  its  antiseptic  properties,  would  be  as  little 
favorable  to  the  dissemination  of  noxious 
putrescent  compounds  as  cremation  is.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  dead  are  disposed  of  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  burial,  the  objection- 
able effects  arising  from  their  decomposition 
in  the  earth  are,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  only  partially  overcome ;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious,  since  whilst  deep-sea  burial 
prevents  animal  decay  altogether,  and  burning 
destroys  the  body,  which,  if  not  got  rid  of, 
would  become  putrid ;  burial  in  the  earth 
permits  its  slow  and  lengthened,  decomposition 
to  go  on  unchecked,  and  to  thus  very  frequently 
become  a  source  of  contamination  and  danger 
to  health. 1 

The  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  grave 
yards  and  cemeteries  is  notoriously  unhealthy, 

*  "  After  death  the  buried  body  returns  to  its  elements 
nnd  gradually,  and  often  by  the  means  of  other  forms  of 
life  wliich  prey  on  it,  a  large  amount  of  it  forms  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  Bulphnretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and  various  more  complex  gaseous 
products,  many  of  whicli  are  very  fetid,  but  which,  how- 
ever, are  eventually  all  oxidised  into  the  simpler  combina- 
tion The  non-voltitile  substances,  the  salts,  become  con- 
BtiluPnta  of  the  soil,  pass  into  plants,  or  are  carried  away 
into  the  water  percolating  through  the  ground.  The 
hardest  parts,  the  bones,  remain  in  some  floils  for  many 
centuries,  and  even  for  long  periods  retain  a  portion  of 
their  animal  constituents." — PAEkES.  v 


whilst  water  taken  from  wells  situated  near 
them  is  often  so  impure  as  to  be  wholly  unfit 
for  drinking.  Several  instances  are  on  record 
in  which  the  disturbance  of  an  old  graveyard 
hits  frequently  been  the  means  of  disseminat- 
ing disease.  Bat  although  the  disposal  of  the 
dead  by  means  either  of  cremation  or  by  con- 
signment of  the  body  to  the  deep  caverns  of 
the  ocean  are  methods,  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view,  immeasurably  superior  to  earth-burial, 
there  are,  we  think,  certain  obstacles  to  their 
adoption,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  by  civilised 
communities,  at  any  rate,  for  many  years  to 
come. 

"  Both  cremation  and  deep-sea  burial  are 
open  to  the  objection,  that  should  the  proposed 
ofBcers  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  death  have  been  mistaken 
in  their  verdict,  as  for  instance  in  overlooking, 
or  not  suspecting  a  case  of  secret  poisoning, 
not  only  would  the  murderer  escape  detection, 
but  a  sense  of  possible  immunity  from  punish- 
ment might  act  as  an  encouragement  to  others 
who  were  equally  guilty  minded.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  stomach  should  be  preserved, 
and  kept  for  a  certain  time,  and,  in  case  of 
suspicion  justifying  it,  examination,  would  in 
many  instances  fail  to  lead  to  detection,  since, 
if  certain  alkaloids  had  been  employed,  they 
would  have  to  be  searched  for,  not  in  the 
stomach,  but  in  the  tissues  of  the  dead  body. 
Again,  an  obstacle  to  the  universal  adoption  of 
deep-sea  burial  would  be,  in  the  case  of  vast 
continents,  the  difficulty  of  transmission  from 
their  interior,  of  the  corpse,  to  the  shore. 
But  even  if  these  objections  against  crema- 
tion and  sea-burial  could  be  overcome  (and 
possibly  they  may  be  eventually),  there  wouhi 
still  remain  the  invincible  repugnance  of  the 
survivors  to  what  sentiment  and  feeling  will 
persist  in  regarding  as  cruel  indignity  and 
irreverence  toward  the  dead. 

"Yet  the  eventual  disposal  of  our  frames 
is  the  same  in  all  cases ;  and  it  is  probably  a 
matter  merely  of  custom  which  makes  us 
think  that  there  is  a  want  of  affection,  or  of 
cari>,if  the  bodieajtf  the  dead  are  not  suBered 
to  repose  in  l^he  erfrth  that  bore  them. 

"  In  reality,  neither  affection  nor  religion  can 
be  outraged  by  any  manner  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  which  is  done  with  proper  solemnity  and 
respect  to  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of  our 
friends.  The  question  should  be  placed  entirely 
on  sanitary  grounds,  and'  we  shall  then  judge 
it  rightly. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  preserving  for  a  few 
more  years  the  remains  which  will  be  an 
object  of  indifference  to  future  generations  ? 
The  next  logical  step  would  be  to  enshrine 
these  remains  in  some  way  so  as  to  ensure  their 
preservation,  and  we  should  return  to  the  vast 
burial  mounds  in  Egypt. 

"  At  present  the  question  is  not  an  urgent 
one,  but  if  peace  continue,  and  if  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe  increase,  it  will  b^^me  so  in 
another  century  or  two. 
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*'  Already  in  this  country  wo  have  seen,  in 
nnr  own  time,  a  f^eat  change ;  the  ohjection- 
able  practice  of  interment  under  and  round 
churches  in  towna  hiii  been  given  up,  and  the 
population  is  buried  at  a  distance  from  their 
habitations.  For  the  present  that  measure 
will  probably  suffice,  but  in  a  few  years  the 
question  will  again  inevitably  present  itself."' 

Since  however,  for  the  reasons  above  speci- 
fied, earth-burial  seems  to  bo  the  only  means 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  likely  to  prevail  for 
many  years  to  come,  the  que-tion  arises  as  to 
bow  its  attendant  evils  can  be  as  much  as 
possible  minimised.  The  following  sugges- 
tions, that  may  assist  to  effect  this,  iirc 
offered  : — As  quickly  as  possible  after  death 
the  body  should  be  covered  with  sawdust,  to 
which  carbolic  acid  hiis  been  added,  a  precau- 
tion which  not  only  prevents  the  escape  of 
fetid  u'.ises,  but  also  of  putrescent  fluids  from 
n  biidly  jointed  coffin.  Charcoal,  although  an 
excellent  disinfectant,  from  its  colour,  could 
not  out  of  connideratiou  for  the  feelings  of 
the  relatives  or  friends,  be  used  until  the 
coffin  with  its  contents  had  been  screwed  down. 

It  is  always  desirable  (save  for  some  special 
rea'ion)  that  the  corpse  should  be  interred 
within  three  or  four  days  of  the  demise.  If  a 
body  lifts  to  be  kept  above  ground  for  some 
time,  Mr  Herbert  Barker  recommends  a 
thin  layer  of  sawdust  and  sulphate  of  zinc  to 
be  placed  over  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The 
I'dlbii  should  be  made  of  a  mnteriiil  impervious 
to  the  air,  and  of  such  strength  as  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  overlying  earth. 

Mr  Wynter  Blyth,  in  his  ■  '  Dictionary  of 
HygiJne,'  recommends  a  coffin  described  by 
Mr  Baker  in  his  evidence  before  the  sanitai'y 
commission.  The  body  being  first  of  all 
lilaced  in  a  common  shell,  this  shell  is  placed 
in  the  coffin;  the  interval  between  the  two  is 
filled  with  common  pitch,  and  tiien  the  outside 
coffin  is  coated  over  with  pitch ;  so  that  it  is 
as  perfectly  air-tight  as  a  leaden  shell.  If 
desired  a  glass  can  be  placed  so  as  to  leave 
the  face  exposed  to  the  view  of  a  jury  when 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  interment. 

The  advantages  of  deep  over  shallow  bury- 
ing are  obvious.  The  greater  the  mass  of 
superincumbent  earth  into  which  the  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition  diffuse,  the  better 
the  chance  of  their  absorption  and  removal 
by  the  soil,  and  the  less  risk  of  their  conse- 
qnent  escape  into  the  contiguous  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  of  the  danger  of  contamination  to 
the  water  of  wells,  &c.  The  depth  of  the 
grave  varies  in  different  countries.  In  Aus- 
tria it  is  6ft.  2  in. ;  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  from 
5  ft.  7  in.  to  6  ft.  6  in.;  Munich,  6  ft.  7  in. ; 
Stuttgard,  6  ft.  6  in. ;  Russia  from  6  ft.  10 
in.  In  our  country  the  practice  is  generally 
to  make  the  depth  about  6  feet,  but  then  cof- 
fins may  be  placed  one  on  the  other,  so  that,  as 
an  actual  fact,  they  often  very  closely  approach 
'  Farkel. 


the  surface.  The  regulations  followed  at 
Stuttgard  are  much  to  be  commended.  In  the 
cemeteries  there  the  space  allotted  for  each 
grave  is  an  oblong  piece  of  land  10  feet  in 
length  and  5  feet  broad.  In  France  the  graves 
vary  in  depth  from  li  inetres  (4-921  feet)  to 
2  metres  (6-561  feet).  They  are  8  decimetres 
(2-264  feet)  in  breadth,  and  distant  the  one 
from  the  other  from  3  to  4  decimetres  (11-911 
inches  to  1-132  feet.)"     (Blyth.) 

To  render  a  cemetery  therefore  as  little  pre- 
judicial as  possible  to  a  community,  not  alone 
stiould  deep  burial  be  enforced,  but  only  one 
body  should  be  permitted  to  be  deposited  in  a 
grave,  at  leael^  till  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years.  Some  sanitary  authorities  recommend 
the  use  of  quicklime  or  charcoal,  advising  them 
to  be  thrown  into  the  grave  previous  to  its 
being  closed.  Of  the  two,  charcoal  is  the 
preferable  disinfectant,  although  it  does  not 
entirely  prevent  putrefaction,  nor  the  evolution 
of  bad-smelling  gases.  No  more  efficient  means 
of  absorbing  organic  matters,  and  carbonic 
acid  given  oft  by  the  decaying  corpse  in  the 
earth,  can  be  devised  than  that  of  rapidly 
growing  trees  and  shrubs  in  abundance  around 
the  graves. 

For  the  funereal  cypress  and  yew,  which  are 
slowly  growing  trees,  why  should  a  needless 
sentiment  prevent  the  substitution  of  the  much 
more  sanitary  and  less  sombre-looking  euca- 
lyptus in  countries  where  this  plant  will 
flourish  p 

Old  burial-gronnds  which  have  become  offen- 
sive may  be  best  disinfected  by  covering  the 
ground  with  fresh  earth  to  the  depth  of  seve- 
ral inches,  and  by  planting  it  with  trees  and 
sowing  it  with  grass  seed.  Twenty-sin  city 
graveyards  covering  a  superficial  area  of  about 
48,000  square  yards,  and  in  which,  according 
to  moderate  calculation,  there  were  not  less 
than  18,000  tons  of  human  remains,  were  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with  in  this  manner. 

In  the  case  of  church  vaults  they  should  be 
first  opened,  a  quantity  of  quicklime  thrown 
into  them,  and  thus  freely  exposed  to  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  coffins  should  then  be  re- 
arranged crossways  like  bricks  in  a  building, 
and  filled  in  with  dry  earth  or  masonsi rubbish, 
mixed  with  about  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  vege- 
table charcoal.  The  vaults  should  next  be 
ventilated  by  means  of  an  upcast  and  down- 
cast shaft  of  the  size  of  a  rain-water  pipe, 
and  the  whole  should  then  be  closed  in.  In 
1860,  two  hundred  and  fifty  vaults  in  seventy- 
one  city  churches  were  thos  disinfected.' 
These  vaults  contained  the  coffins  and  remains 
of  at  least  11,000  dead  bodies,  which,  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  above  measures,  were 
very  ofiensive.'  When  bodies  are  removed 
from  the  vaults  to  other  places,  Dr  Letheby 
recommends  them  to  be  in  closed  coffins  and 
in  cases  containing  an  abundant  supply  of 
carbonate  of  lime  powder. 

The  disposal  of  the  dead  frequently  becomes 
'  Letbeby. 
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a,  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  siege.  Under  these  circum- 
stances cremation  may  be  found  the  most 
desirable  method  of  getting  rid  of  them.  If 
the  bodies  are  buried  they  should  always  be 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  from  one 
another,  and  as  deep  as  they  can  be.  If  pro- 
curable, charcoal  should  be  thrown  over  them ; 
if  it  cannot  be  obtained  sawdust  and  sulphate 
of  zinc,  or  carbolic  acid,  may  be  employed. 
Quicklime  is  also  commonly  used,  but  it  is  less 
useful. 

At  Metz,  in  1870,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted :  —A  pit  of  about  17  feet  in  depth 
was  filled  with  dead  disposed  of  as  follows : — 
A  row  of  bodies  was  laid  side  by  side ;  above 
this  a  second  row  was  placed,  with  the  heads 
laid  against  the  feet  of  the  first  row;  the 
third  row  were  placed  across,  and  the  fourth 
row  in  the  same  way,  but  with  the  heads  to 
the  feet  of  the  former;  the  fifth  row  was 
placed  as  No.  1,  and  so  on. 

Between  each  layer  of  bodies  about  an  inch 
of  lime,  in  powder,  was  placed.  From  90  to 
100  bodies  were  thus  arranged  on  a  length 
of  64  feet,  and  reached  to  about  6  feet  to  the 
surface ;  the  pit  was  then  filled  up  with  earth, 
and  though  8400  bodies  were  putin  that  pit  there 
were  no  perceptible  emanations  at  any  time. 

Around  Metz  the  graves  of  men,  horses,  and 
cattle  were  disinfected  with  lime,  charcoal, 
and  sulphate  of  iron.  Immense  exertions  were 
made  to  clean  and  disinfect  the  camps  and 
battle  fields,  and  in  the  month  of  May,  1871, 
from  1200  to  1600  labourers  were  employed 
by  the  Germans.  Wherever  practicable  the 
ground  was  sown  with  oats  or  barley  or  grass. 
The  hillocks  formed  by  the  graves  were  planted 
with  trees. 

In  many  cases  at  Metz  bodies  were  dug  up 
by  the  Germans,  when  there  was  any  fear  of 
water-courses  being  contaminated,  or  if  houses 
were  near.  On  account  of  the  danger  to  the 
workmen,  graves  containing  more  than  six 
bodies  were  left  untouched,  and  the  woi-k  was 
always  done  under  the  immediate  superinten- 
dence of  a  physician.  The  earth  was  removed 
carefully,  but  not  far  enough  to  uncover  the 
corpse ;  then  one  end  of  the  corpse  was  un- 
covered, and  as  soon  as  the  uniform  or  parts  of 
the  body  were  seen,  chloride  of  lime  and  saw- 
dust, or  charcoal  and  carbolic  acid,  put  in ;  the 
whole  earth  round  the  body  was  thus  treated, 
and  the  body  at  length  laid  bare,  lifted  and 
carried  away.  The  second  body  was  then 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Near  Sedan,  where  there  were  many  bodies 
very  superficially  buried,  burning  was  had  re- 
course to.  Straw  mixed  with  pitch  was  put 
into  the  graves,  and  was  lighted;  one  ton  of 
pitch  sufficed  for  from  15  to  20  bodies.  Opi- 
nions as  to  this  practice  were  divided,  and  it 
is  not  certain  how  many  graves  were  thus 
dealt  with.  It  seems  probable  that  only  the 
surface  of  the  body  was  burnt,  and  when  many 
bodies  were  together  in  the  grave,  some  were 


not  touched  at  all.  On  the  whole  the  experi- 
ment appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  Belgian  experience  at  Sedan  was  in 
favour  of  employing  chloride  of  lime,  nitric 
acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  chlorine  gas.  Car- 
bolic acid  did  not  answer  so  well.  The  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  charcoal,  which  Barker 
found  so  useful,  was  not  tried.' 

Various  statutes  have  been  framed  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  and  for  the  management 
and  selection  of  the  burial-grounds.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  these  enactments  the  local 
authorities  have  only  an  indirect  voice,  excep- 
tion being  made  in  the  case  of  a  local  govern- 
ment district  in  which  the  vestry  determines 
to  appoint  a  burial  board.  The  vestry  then 
has  power  to  constitute  the  local  board  so  ap- 
pointed the  burial  board  of  such  district  or 
parish,  and  to  rule  that  the  expenses  of  such 
burial  board  shall  be  met  by  a  rate  levied  on 
such  parish,  after  the  manner  of  a  general 
district  rate, 

Yict.  21  and  22,  c.  90,  s.  49,  enacts  that  if 
such  parish  has  been  declared  a  ward  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  local  board,  such 
members  are  to  form  the  burial  board  for  the 


By  Vict.  24  and  25,  c.  61,  s.  21,  it  is  enacted 
that  a  sanitary  authority  may  provide  a  proper 
place  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies,  as  well 
as  for  those  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
post-mortem  examination. 

A  sanitary  authority  is  also  empowered  to 
make  arrangements  for  interment.  Any  urban 
sanitary  authority  has  the  power  of  regulating 
these  matters  by  by-laws.  When  once  consti- 
tuted a  burial  board,  a  sanitary  authority  has 
to  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Burial  Acts, 
to  repair  the  fences  of  disused  burial  grounds, 
and  generally  to  keep  in  proper  order  and 
regulate  all  burial  grounds  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

The  law  enacts  that  the  proper  sanitary  au- 
thority shall  close  any  burial  ground  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  those  living  in 
its  neighbourhood,  or  of  persons  frequenting 
any  church;  and  throws  upon  such  sanitary 
body  the  duty  of  proWding  a  proper  place  of 
interment  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  well  to  know  that  by  common 
law  it  is  incumbent  upon  any  person  under 
whose  roof  a  death  has  taken  place  to  pro- 
vide the  corpse  with  interment.  Such  person 
may  neither  cast  the  body  forth,  nor  carry  it 
uncovered  to  the  grave,  but  he  must  give  it 
decent  burial.  This  obligation  is  imposed 
upon  public  bodies  aa  well  as  on  private  persons. 

Upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  signed  by 
a  properly  qualified  medical  practioner,  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  may  order,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  removal  of  the  dead  body  to 
a  mortuary. 

Interment  within  the  walls,  or  underneath 
the  pavement  or  floor  of  any  church,  or  other 
place  of  public  worship,  built  in  any  urban 
1  'Farkes. 
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district,  hiis  ainco  August   31st,  1848,  been 
interdicted  under  a  penalty  of  £50. 

DEAFNESS.  An  iinport'ection  or  absence  of 
the  sense  of  bearing.  When  deafness  is  present 
in  infancy  itnd  childhood,  it  isaccompaniedwith 
dumbness,  or  imperfect  articulation,  in  consc- 
quonco  of  the  impossibility  of  conveying  a 
knowledge  of  the  sounds  necessary  for  tlie 
exercise  of  the  imitative  faculty  of  speech. 
Dont'noss  frequently  arises  from  some  imper- 
I'ectiou  or  obstruction  of  the  passage  leading  to 
till'  membrane  of  the  tympanum  or  drum  of 
the  oar.  In  some  cases  this  passage  is  totally 
closed  by  a,  membrane,  or  some  malforma- 
tion of  the  tube,  which  may  frequently  be 
removed  by  a  surgical  operation.  Even  in- 
stances of  partial  obliteration  of  this  passage 
have  occurred,  which  have  been  successfully 
treated.  The  researches  of  Mr  Yearsley  have 
established  the  fact,  that  enlarged  tonsils  are 
a  very  common  cause  of  deafness ;  and  when 
such  is  the  case,  their  excision  will  generally 
effect  a  cure.  To  this  form  of  the  affection 
Mr  Yearsley  applies  the  term  'throat  deaf- 
ness.' Another  cause  of  deafness  is  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  bodies  in  the  aural  passages 
or  the  accumulation  of  hardened  wax.  In 
these  cases  the  best  treatment  is  to  inject 
warm  water  into  the  ear  by  means  of  a  proper 
syringe.  When  deafness  arises  from  imper- 
fection of  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear, 
the  effects  of  the  application  of  the  artificial 
membrana  tympani  invented  by  Mr  Yearsley 
(moistened  cotton  wool)  are  generally  imme- 
diate and  truly  wonderful.  By  its  aid  persons 
previously  so  deaf  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing 
their  share  in  conversation  have  been  enabled 
to  hear  an  ordinary  whisper.  Insects  may  be 
destroyed  by  pouring  a  spoonful  of  warm  olive 
oil,  or  camphorated  oil,  into  the  ear  over  night, 
retaining  it  there  until  the  next  morning  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  when  it  may 
he  washed  out  with  a  little  mild  soap  and  warm 
water.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the 
natural  secretion  of  wax,  or  a  dryness  of  the 
aural  passage,  mild  oleaginous  stimulants  may 
be  employed.  For  this  purpose  a  little  olive  oil, 
almond  oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, oil  of  juniper,  or  camphor  liniment, 
have  been  added,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
A  piece  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with  glyce- 
rin is  an  excellent  application  in  such  cases. 
When  deafness  is  accompanied  with  continued 
acute  pain,  or  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter, 
inflammntiiin  of  the  tympanum,  or  some  other 
portion  of  the  internal  ear,  probably  exists, 
and  medical  advice  should  be  sought  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  deafness  that  frequently  accom- 
panies H  violent  cold  is  generally  caused  by 
obstructions  in  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  goes 
off  as  soon  as  the  secretions  return  to  «  healthy 
state.  In  some  forms  of  deafness  blisters 
behind  the  ears  are  useful.  A  clove  of  garlic 
wrapped  in  cotton  or  gauze,  or  a  few  drops  of 
the  juice  introduced  into  the  ear,  is  extremely 
efficacious  in  nervous  deafness.     When  impur- 


fect  hearing  depends  apon  obtundity  of  the 
auditory  nerve,  or  an  extensive  obliteration  or 
malformation  of  the  internal  ear,  it  scarcely 
aJmits  of  cure. 

Deafness,  Taylor's  Semedy  for.  Prep.  From 
oil  of  almonds,  1  lb. ;  garlic,  bruised,  2  oz.  ; 
alkanet  root,  i  oz. ;  digest  for  a  week,  and 
strain.  A  little  is  poured  into  the  ear  in 
deafness. 

DEATH.  In  cases  of  sadden  death  inter- 
ment should  be  deferred  till  signs  of  putre- 
faction begin  to  appear,  especially  when  no 
gradation  of  disease  has  preceded,  as  in 
ctses  of  apoplexy,  hysterics,  external  injuries, 
drowning,  suffocation,  &c.  No  sooner  has 
breathing  apparently  ceased,  and  the  visige 
assumed  a  ghastly  or  a  death-like  hue,  than 
the  patient,  after  his  eyes  iire  closed,  is  too 
often  hurried  into  a  coflSn,  and  the  body, 
scarcely  yet  cold,  is  precipitated  into  the 
grave.  So  extremely  fallacious  ore  the  signs 
of  death  that  the  semblance  has  been  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the  reality.  By  prompt 
means  and  judicious  treatment,  many  persons, 
when  in  such  a  condition,  have  been  happily 
restored  to  their  families  and  friends.  The 
effects  of  sound  upon  animal  life  is  astonishing. 
The  bent  of  a  drum,  for  instance,  has  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  persons  in  a  stata 
of  suspended  imimation.  At  one  time  a 
scream,  extorted  by  grief,  proved  the  niuam 
of  resuscitating  a  person  who  was  supposed 
to  be  dead,  and  who  had  exhibited  the  usual 
recent  marks  of  the  extinction  of  life.  In 
cases  of  catalepsy  or  trance,  liuving  the  sem- 
blance of  death,  the  action  of  the  lungs  and 
heart  continues,  though  in  a  nearly  imper- 
ceptible degree.  By  placing  a  cold  mirror  or 
piece  of  highly  polished  metal  immediately 
over  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  symptoms  of 
moisture  will  appear  upon  tlie  surface  if  the 
most  feeble  respiration  takes  place. 

DEBILITY.  Syn.  DEBrL'iTAS,  L.  Weak- 
ness ;  languor ;  feebleness.  When  this  arisi  8 
from  a  diseased  action  of  the  stomach,  the 
occasional  use  of  mild  aperients,  followed  by 
bitters  and  tonics,  m.iy  be  had  recourse  to. 
When  from  a  general  laxity  of  the  solids,  and 
there  are  no  symptoms  of  fever,  nor  a  tendency 
of  blood  to  the  head,  a  course  of  chalybeates 
generally  proves  advantageous.  See  Akauia, 
Atrophy,  &c. 

DECANTA'TION.  -  The  operation  of  pouring 
or  drawing  off  the  clear  portion  of  a  liquid 
from  the  impurities  or  grosser  matter  that  has 
subsided.  It  is  commonly  performed,  either 
by  gently  inclining  the  vessel,  or  by  the  use 
of  a  syphon  or  pump.  In  the  laboratory  it  is 
ranch  resorted  to  in  the  purification  of  pre- 
cipitates, or  other  similar  operations,  where 
repeated  edulcoration  or  washing  is  required, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  preferable  to  filtration, 
from  being  less  troublesome  and  more  econo- 
mical. In  these  cases,  after  a  sufiicient  time 
having  been  allowed  for  the  subsidence  of  the 
precipitate  or  powder,  or  for  the  clearing  of 
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the  supernatant  fluid,  the  latter  is  decanted, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  a  fresh  portion  of 
water,  which,  after  sufficient  agitation,  is  simi- 
larly treated,  and  the  whole  operation  repeated 
as  often  as  necessary. 

DECANT'EES.  There  is  often  much  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  cleaning  decanters,  espe- 
cially after  port  wine  has  stood  in  them  for 
some  time.  The  best  way  is  to  wash  them 
out  with  a  little  pearlash  and  warm  water, 
adding  a  spoonful  or  two  of  fresh-slaked  lime, 
if  necessary.  To  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  glass,  a  few  small 
cinders  or  pieces  of  raw  potato  may  be  used. 
A  spoonful  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  will  also 
rapidly  remove  any  kind  of  dirt  from  glass 
bottles.  Decanters  which  have  become  furred 
by  holding  hard  water  may  be  cleaned  with  a 
spoonful  of  hydrocliloric  acid  ('  spirits  of  salt'), 
diluted  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight  of  water. 
See  Stoppees. 

DECAEBOHISA'TION.  This  operation  is 
performed  on  cast  iron,  to  convert  it  into 
soft  iron.  The  articles  to  be  decarbonised 
are  packed  in  finely  powdered  hsematite,  or 
native  oxide  of  iron,  to  which  iron  filings  are 
often  added,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  a 
strong  red  heat,  by  which  the  excess  of  carbon 
is  abstracted  or  burnt  out.  The  process  some- 
what resembles  annealing  or  cementation. 

DECAY'.    See  Ebemacausis. 

DECIMALS.  Syn.  Decimal  reactions. 
Fractions  which  have  for  their  denominator 
10,  or  some  power  of  ten ;  as  100,  1000,  &c. ; 
the  number  of  ciphers  in  the  denominator 
being  always  equal  to  the  number  of  figures 
in  the  numerator.  Thus,  "2,  '25,  "125,  respec- 
tively represent  J^,  -f^^,  ■j'lnnj-  '^^^  denomi- 
nator of  decimals  is  never  written,  the  dot 
placed  before  the  first  figure  of  the  numerator 
expressing  its  value.  Ciphers  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  a  decimal  fraction  do  not  alter 
its  value ;  for  "5,  "SO,  '500,  are  each  equal  to 
^ ;  but  ciphers  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  a 
decimal  diminish  its  value  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion J  thus,  "3,  '03,  "003,  respectively  answer 
to  the  common  fractions  ^,  -j-J^,  and  t^jj. 
Every  figure  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  dot 
or  decimal  sign  is  a  whole  number. 

Addition  and  bubteaction  of  decimals 
are  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
common  numbers,  care  being  taken  to  place 
the  numbers  under  each  other  according  to 
their  several  values;  as,  tens  under  tens, 
hundreds  under  hundreds,  &c. 

Multiplication  of  decimals  is  performed 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  with  whole 
numbers,  merely  pointing  ofE  as  many  figures 
in  the  product  as  there  are  decimals  in  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand  put  together. 

Division  of  decimals.  As  the  last,  but 
pointing  off  as  many  figures  in  the  quotient 
as  the  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  exceed 
those  of  the  divisor.  If  there  are  not  figures 
enough  in  the  quotient,  the  deficiency  must 
be  supplied   by    prefixing   left-hand   ciphers. 


Ciphers  are  also  added  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  dividend,  or  to  a  remainder,  when  there  are 
more  figures  in  the  divisor  than  in  the  dividend, 
by  which  the  quotient  may  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent. 

A  vulgar  fraction  is  reduced  to  a  decimal 
by  dividing  the  numerator  (increased  suffi- 
ciently with  ciphers)  by  the  denominator. 
Thus,  i  =  -5,  J=-125,  &c. 

The  value  of  a  decimal,  of  any  denomination, 
is  found  by  multiplying  it  by  the  number  of 
parts  in  the  next  less  denomination,  and  cat- 
ting off  as  many  places  to  the  right  hand  as 
there  are  decimals,  and  so  on  until  the  terms 
are  exhausted.    Thus,  '634  oa.  is= 

•634 
8 

6'072  drachms. 
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or,  5  dr.  4-|  gr.  (nearly). 

The  constant  nse  of  decimals  in  the  labo- 
ratory, in  the  surveys  of  the  Excise,  and  in 
numerous  chemical  calculations,  induces  us  to 
press  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  operatives 
and  others  of  neglected  education.  An  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  above,  and  a  few  hours' 
application,  will  make  the  matter  familiar 
to  them. 

DECOC'TIOH'.  St/n.  Deooct'um,  L.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  the  active  prineii)les  of  any 
substance  obtained  by  boiling ;  also  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  such  solutions. 

The  effect  of  decoction  in  water  differs 
greatly  from  that  of  infusion.  At  .the  tem- 
perature of  212°  Fahr.,  the  essential  oils  and 
aromatic  principles  of  vegetables  are  dissipated 
or  decomposed ;  while  by  infusion  in  hot 
water,  in  covered  vessels,  they  remain  for  the 
most  part  uninjured.  The  solvent  powers  of 
boiling  water  are,  however,  much  greater  than 
those  of  hot  water ;  and  many  vegetable  prin- 
ciples scarcely  acted  on  by  the  one  are  freely 
soluble  in  the  other.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  alkaloids,  on  which  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  several  vegetables  depend.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  solutions  of  many  substances, 
though  more  readily  made  by  boiling,  are 
speedily  weakenpd  or  rendered  inert  by  ebul- 
lition, in  consequence  of  the  active  principles 
being  either  volatilised  along  with  the  steam, 
or  oxidised  or  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  substances  abounding  in  extractive  or 
astringent  matter.  When  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties  of  vegetables  are  volatile,  or  are  injured 
hy  a  strong  heat,  infusion  should  be  had  re- 
course to,  in  preference  to  boiling;  but  when 
a  solution  of  the  fixed  constituents  is  alone 
sought,  decoction  is  preferable. 

The  substances  employed  for  making  decoc- 
tions thould  be  well  bruised,  or  reduced  to  a 
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very  conrsc  powder,  or,  if  fresh  and  soft,  they 
■hould  bo  alicod  small.  In  the  former  case, 
any  very  fine  powder  or  adhering  dust  should 
be  removed  with  a  sieve,  as  its  presence  tends 
to  make  the  product  thick  and  disagreeable, 
and  also  more  troublesome  to  strain.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  ebullition  is  conducted 
should  ho  furnished  with  an  accurately  fitting 
cover,  the  better  to  exclude  the  air ;  and  the 
application  of  the  heat  should  be  so  conducted 
tiint  the  fluid  may  be  kept  simmering,  or 
only  gently  boiling,  as  violent  bailing  is  not 
only  quite  unnecessary, but  absolutely  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  the  product.  In  every  ease 
the  liquor  should  be  strained  whilst  hot,  but 
not  boiling,  and  the  best  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  employ  a  fine  hair  sieve,  or  a  coarse  flannel 
bag.  In  general  it  is  found  that,  as  decoctions 
cool,  a  sediment  is  formed,  in  consequence  of 
the  boiling  water  dissolving  a  larger  portion 
of  vegetable  matter  than  it  can  retain  in  solu- 
tion when  cold.  This  deposit  for  the  most 
part  consists  of  the  active  principles  of  the 
solution,  and,  unless  when  otherwise  ordered, 
should  be  mingled  with  the  clear  liquid  by 
agitation,  when  the  decoction  enters  into 
cxtemporHneous  compositions,  or  when  the 
dose  is  taken. 

The  length  of  time  occnpied  by  the  ebullition 
is  another  point  demanding  some  nttention. 
Long  boiling  is  in  no  case  necessary,  and  should 
be  avoided,  especially  in  decoctions  prepared 
from  aromatic  vegetables,  or  those  abounding 
in  extractive.  The  Colleges,  in  such  cases, 
ilirect  the  ingredients  "to  he  boiled  for  a 
short  time,"  or  "for  ten  minutes;"  or  they 
limit  the  period  of  the  ebullition  by  stating 
the  quantity  that  must  be  volatilised,  as — 
"  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain."  The  last  method 
is  generally  employed  for  those  substances  that 
do  not  suffer  by  lengthened  boiling. 

In  preparing  compound  decoctions  those 
ingredients  should  be  boiled  first  which  least 
readily  give  up  their  active  principles  to  the 
menstrnum,  and  those  which  most  readily 
part  with  them  should  be  added  afterwards. 
In  many  cases  it  is  proper  simply  to  infuse  the 
more  aromatic  substances  in  the  hot  decoc- 
tion of  the  other  ingredients,  by  which  means 
their  volatile  principles  will  be  bettor  pre- 
served. 

Distilled  water,  or  perfectly  clean  rain 
water,  should  alone  be  used  for  decoctions, 
extracts,  and  infusions.  Spring  and  river 
water,  from  containing  lime,  have  much  less 
solvent  matter. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  organic  matter, 
from  the  nature  of  their  constituents,  rapidly 
ferment  or  putrefy,  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  Neither  decoctions 
nor  infusions  are  fit  to  be  used  in  dispensinrr, 
unless  made  the  same  day.  They  should,  con- 
sequently, be  only  prepared  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  any  unconsumed  portion  should 
be  rejected,  as  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the 
dispenser  to  risk  his  own  reputation,  and  the 


welfare  of  the  patient,  by  employing  an  article 
of  dubious  quality. 

It  has  of  late  years  become  a  general  prac- 
tice for  the  wholesale  houses  to  vend  prepa- 
rations under  the  name  of  'Concentrated 
Decoctions,'  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
compound  decoction  of  aloes,  are  stated  to  be 
of  8  times  the  pharmacopceial  strength ;  so 
that  one  drachm  of  these  liquids  added  to 
seven  drachms  of  water  forms  extemporaneou-t 
decoctions,  professedly  resembling  those  of  the 
pharmacopoeia.  The  decoction  of  aloes  is 
made  of  only  four  times  the  usual  strength, 
as  the  nature  of  its  composition  would  not 
permit  of  further  concentration.  Such  pre- 
parations are,  however,  very  imperfect  sub- 
stitutes for  the  freshly  made  decoctions.  The 
extreme  difficulty  of.  forming  concentrated 
solutions  of  vegetable  matter  with  bulky 
ingredients  too  often  leads  to  the  omission  of 
a  portion  of  the  materials,  or  to  the  practice 
of  concentrating  the  liquid  by  long  evaporation. 
In  the  first  case  the  strength  is,  of  course,  less 
than  it  should  be ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
quality  is  injured,  and  perhaps  the  preparation 
is  rendered  nearly  inert  by  the  lengthened 
exposure  to  heat,  and  the  consequent  voliti- 
lisation  or  decomposition  of  its  active  con- 
stituents. The  common  practice  of  adding  a 
considerable  portion  of  spirit  to  these  prepira- 
tions,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  piesjrve 
them,  is  aNo  objectionable,  as,  in  many  <>{  the 
cases  in  which  decoctions  are  prescribed,  this 
article,  even  in  small  quantities,  exerts  a 
prejudicial  action.  Some  concentrated  decoc- 
tions have  been  recently  offered  for  sale  which 
do  not  contain  alcohol,  being  preserved  by  the 
addition  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  sulphite  of 
lime. 

Decoction  of  Alconorqne.  Sy».  DECOCTnM 
ALCONOECO.  American  alconorqne  bark,  J  oz. ; 
water,  16  oz, ;  boil  to  8  oz.,  and  strain. — Dose, 
1  oz.  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  phthisis. 

Dejection  of  Alder.  Si/n.  Decoctum  alni. 
Bark  of  common  alder,  1  oz. ;  water,  20  oz. ; 
boil  to  16  oz. 

Decoction  of  Alder,  Black.  S^n.  Decoctitm 
RsAUNi  TRi-VaxTLM.  Black  alder  bark, 
dried,  1  oz.  j  water,  IJ  pint ;  boil  to  1  pint, 
and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Al'oes.    Si/n.  Compound  d.  op 

A.,    BaLSAII   of  LIFE;     HiUME    DE  VIE,   Pr. ; 

Decoctum  al'oes  (Ph.  E.),  D.  a.  compos'i- 
TUM  (B.  P.  and  Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Extract  of  liquorice,  1  oz. ;  extract  of  socotrine 
aloes,  2  dr. ;  powdered  myrrh  and  saffron,  of 
each,  li  dr. ;  carbonate  of  potassa,  1  dr. ;  tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms,  8  oz. ;  water,  a  sufiBciency. 
Coarsely  powder  the  extract  of  aloes  and 
myrrh,  and  put  them,  together  with  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  extract  of  liquorice,  into 
a  covered  vessel,  with  a  pint  of  distilled  water ; 
boil  gently  for  five  minutes,  then  add  the 
saffron;  let  the  vessel  with  contents  cool, 
then  add  the  tincture  of  cardamoms,  and, 
covering  the  vessels  closely,  allow  the  ingre- 
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dients  to  macerate  two  hours,  finaHy  strain 
through  flannel,  pouring  as  much  distilled 
■water  over  the  contents  of  the  strainer  as  will 
make  the  product  measure  30  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron,  of 
each  1  dr. ;  extract  of  liquorice,  i  oz. ;  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  40  gr.  j  water,  16  fl.  oz.  j 
toil  to  12  fl.  oz. ;  strain,  and  add  of  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms  4  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  As  No.  1  (nearly),  but  using 
hepatic  aloes. 

A  warm  cathartic. — Dose,  J  to  IJ  oz. ;  in 
habitual  costiveness,  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  &c. 

Obs.  By  boiling  the  saffron  as  ordered  by 
the  Dublin  and  Edinburgli  Colleges,  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  fragrance  is  dissipated.  A  better 
plan  is  to  macerate  it  in  the  tincture  for  a  few 
days,  previously  to  adding  the  latter  to  the 
decoction  of  the  other  ingredients.  After  the 
tincture  has  been  strained  ofE  from  the  saffron, 
the  latter  may  be  washed  with  a  little  water,  to 
remove  any  adhering  colour  and  odour,  and  this 
may  be  added  bo  the  decoction.  '  The  addition 
of  the  tincture  produces  a  deposit  of  mucila- 
ginous and  feculent  matter,  which  has  been 
dissolved  out  of  the  liquorice,  for  which  reason 
some  houses  omit  the  latter  altogether,  and 
supply  its  place  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
sugar  or  treacle,  and  a  little  colouring.  By 
this  method  the  liquid,  after  being  once 
obtained  clear,  will  continue  so  for  any  length 
of  time. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  Solazzi  juice,  IJ  lb. ;  kali 
(carbonate  of  potassa),  4  oz. ;  hepatic  aloes, 
5J  oz. ;  myrrh  (small),  5  oz. ;  water,  4i  galls. ; 
boil  to  3  galls.,  strain  through  flannel,  cool, 
and  add,  of  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms, 
10  pints ;  previously  digested  for  10  days  on 
saffron.  2i  oz. ;  mix  well,  and  add  essential 
oil  of  nutmeg,  15  drops;  oils  of  cassia  and 
caraway,  of  each  10  drops ;  and  oils  of  cloves 
and  pimento,  of  each  5  drops ;  in  a  week  decant 
the  clear  portion  from  the  sediment,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  a  cool  place, 

5.  (Concentrated;  D.  A.  concentea'tttm, 
L.) — a.  Lump  sugar,  8  oz. ;  colouring,  ^  pint; 
carbonate  of  potash,  2  oz. ;  aloes,  3i  oz. ; 
myrrh  and  saffron,  of  each  2^  oz. ;  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  J  a.  gall. ;  water,  3 
pints ;  boil  the  first  five  in  the  water,  until 
reduced  to  nearly  one  half ;  cool,  and  add  the 
tincture,  previously  digested  for  a  week,  on  the 
saffron  ;  and  proceed  as  above.  14  oz.  of  ex- 
tract of  liquorice  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
sugar  and  colouring. 

J.  Aloes,  myrrh,  liquorice,  and  potassa  (all 
in  powder),  and  saffron  as  last ;  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  Sf  pints ;  digest  a 
fortnight,  and  filter.  In  this  way  a  very 
odorous  and  beautiful  preparation  is  produced, 
which  has  been  much  admired.  The  above 
are  said  to  possess  four  times  the  strength  of 
the  College  preparation. 

Decoction,    Anticol'ic.      Si/n.     Anticolio 

AP'OZEM,  DeOLAND's  COIIC  MIXTURE ;  APOZ'- 

EMA  antiool'ioxjm,  L.    J>rep.    Senna  leaves. 


2  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  piutj  simmer  gently 
to  16  fl.  oz. ;  press  out  the  liquor,  add  sulphate 
of  soda,  1  oz. ;  syrup  of  buckthorn,  2  oz, ;  and 
strain  through  flannel.  Ufed  by  glassf uls  in 
lead  colic,  or  after  poisoning  by  lead. 

Decoction,  Autidar'troTis.  Decoction  of 
Bitter  Sweet  (see  ielow). 

Decoction  of  Apocynnm.  Syn.  DBCOciirM 
APOOYKi.  Root  of  Apocynum  cannabimim,  1 
oz. ;  juniper  berries,  1  oz. ;  water,  3  pints. 
Boil  to  2  pints.  A  wineglassful  frequently 
In  dropsy. 

Decoction  of  Ar'nica.  %».  DECOOTrji 
AXTSlom,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Swediaur.)  Flowers 
of  Arnica  montana,  1  oz. ;  water,  3  pints ; 
boil  to  a  quart ;  filter,  and  add  of  syrup  of 
ginger,  3  oz. — Dose,  1  to  2  fl.  oz.  every  two  or 
three  hours ;  in  aphonia,  paralysis  of  the  vo- 
luntary muscles,  rheumatism,  &c. ;  and  as  a 
substitute  for  bark  in  putrid  fever,  agues,  &c. 

2.  (Ph.  Cast.  Aust.,  1841.)  Arnica  root,  2 
dr. ;  water,  9  oz. ;  boil  to  6  oz.,  and  strain. 
— Dose,  1  oz. ;  as  the  last. 

Decoction  of  Asparagus.  St/n.  Decooidm 
ABPABAGI.  Koots  of  asparagus,  1  oz. ;  water, 
2  pints ;  boil  for  10  or  15  minutes ;  diuretic. 

Decoction,  Astrin'gent.  Si/n.  Decociuu 
astein'gehs,  L.  iVep.  (Swediaur.)  Oak- 
bark,  pomegranate  peel,  and  tormentil  root,  of 
each  2  dr;  water  and  milk,  of  each  1  lb.; 
boil  12  minutes,  add  of  cinnamon,  2  dr. ;  boil 
2  or  3  minutes  longer,  and  strain. — Dose.  A 
wine-glassful. 

Decoction  of  Aveus  Boot.  Sgn.  Decoc- 
TUM  GtEI.  (Dr  A.  T.  Thompson.)  Avens 
root,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  for  15  minutes, 
and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Baobab  Tree.  Syn.  Decoc- 
TPM  ADANSOKiiE.  Bark  of  the  baobab  tree,  6 
dr.;  water,  1^  pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
Used  as  a  substitute  for  decoction  of  bark. 

Decoction  of  Bark.  Syn.  Decoction  op 
cincho'na  ;  Dbcootum  cincho'k^,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Ph.  L. : — a.  (D.  op  tbliow  b.  j  D.  cin- 
chona, B.  P.)  Yellow  cinchona  or  calisaya 
bark  (bruised),  IJ  oz.;  distilled  water,  1  pint; 
boil  for  10  minutes  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel ; 
when  cold,  strain  and  pour  on  the  marc  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  up  1  pint. 

i.  (D.  OP  PALE  B.;  D.  0.  pallida:.  Ph.  L.l 
Prom  pale  cinchona  or  loxa  bark,  as  above 
(a). 

c.  (D.  OP  BED  B.  ;  D.  0.  ETJBBiE,  Ph.  L.) 
From  red  bark,  as  above  (a). 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Brown,  grey,  yellow,  or  red 
cinchona  (bruised),  1  oz. ;  water,  24  fl.  oz. ; 
boil  for  10  minutes ;  when  cold  filter  the 
liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  16  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Prom  pale  or  loxa  bark,  similar 
to  the  '  Decoctum  cinchonse  pallidse '  of  Ph. 
L.  (1.  b.  above). 

Dose,  Sfe.  1  to  2  fl.  oz.,  3  or  4  times  daily, 
as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  febrifuge,  when  the 
stomach  will  not  bear  the  administration  of 
bark  in  powder ;  in  fevers,  dyspepsia,  conva- 
lescence, &c.    The  plan  recommended  by  the 
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Edinburgh  College  of  filtering  the  decoction 
when  c»ld  19  absurd.  According  to  Soubeiran, 
146  gr.  of  the  deposit  thus  removed  contained 
"^H  gr.  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  rich  in  the  cin- 
ohonn  alkaloids.  This  liquid  Hhould,  therefore, 
III'  well  shaken  before  pouring  it  out  for  use, 
iii'triul  of  being  filtered.  The  addition  of  a 
Ic  V  drops  of  either  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
Hcid  to  the  water  greutly  increnses  its  solvent 
po.ver,  and  also,  consequently,  the  medicinal 
viilue  of  this  preparation.     (See  beloto.) 

Decoction  of  Baric  (Acid'olated).  Sgn.  De- 
coCTUM  ciNCHONiE  aoiditla'tum,  L.  Prep. 
1 .  To  the  water  for  any  one  of  the  above,  add 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1)  fl.  dr.;  boil  10 
minutes,  and  strain  whilst  hot. 

2.  (Sir  J.  Wylie.)  Cinchona  bark,  1  oz. ; 
witter,  16  fl.  oz.  I  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  1  dr. ; 
U8  last. 

Decoction  of  Bark  (Facti"tioas).    Syn.   Db- 

COOTUM  OINOHONa:  rACTITIUM,  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  Bor.)  Willow  bark  and  borse-chestnnt 
bark,  of  each  i  oz. ;  cabiraus  root  and  cloves, 
of  each  i  oz. ;  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  boil  to  one 
half.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  decoction  of 
cinchona  bnrk.  but  is  vastly  inferior. 

Decoction  of  Bark  and  Ser'pentary.  Si/n. 
Deoootusi  oincuon;e  cum  seepenta'bia, 
L.  Prep.  (Sir  J.  Pringle.)  Peruvian  bark, 
3  dr. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  to  one  half,  and 
infuse  in  the  hot  decoction,  serpentaria  root, 
3  dr.  As  a  diaphoretic  stimulant,  nnd  tonic, 
in  fevers,  and  as  a  gargle  in  sore  throat. 

Decoction  of  Bar'ley.  5yn.  Bablbt- water  ; 
Dbooottjm  hoe'dei  (B.  l-".),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B. 
P.)  I'oiirl  barley,  1  oz.  (washed  clean);  boil 
for  20  minutes  in  16  oz.  of  water,  nnd  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Similar  to  above.  (See  Oba. 
below.) 

Decoction  of  Barley  (Compound.)  Syn.  Pec'- 

TOBAL  DECOCTION,  Pb'vEB  DEINK;  DeCOCTUM 

peotoba'lb,  Ptisak'a  commu'nis,  Deo. 
hob'dbi  oompos'itum  (Ph.  L.),  Mistd'ka 
hob'dei  (Ph.  B.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Dfc.'ction  of  barley  (simple),  1  quart;  figs 
(sliced)  and  raisins  (stoned),  of  each  2i  oz. ; 
tresli  liquorice  (sliced),  5  dr. ;  water,  1  pint ; 
boil  to  a  quart,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Pearl  barley,  2i  oz. ;  water, 
4\  pints;  boil  to  3  pints ;  add  figs  and  raisins, 
of  each  2i  oz. ;  liquorice  root,  5  dr. ;  water,  1 
pint ;  and  boil  to  2  pints,  as  before. 

Obs,  The  above  are  useil  as  demulcents  in 
fevers,  phthisis,  strangury,  &c.,  taken  ad  libi- 
tum. They  are  slightly  laxative,  and  wlien  this 
would  be  an  objection  to  their  use,  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  added.  Mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  decoction  of  bark,  barley- 
water  forms  an  excellent  gargle  in  cynanche 
maligna  (ulcerated  sore  throat),  and,  with  a 
like  quantity  of  milk  and  a  little  sugar,  a  good 
substitute  for  the  breast  in  dry  nursing  infants. 
It  is,  also,  often  ncidulated  with  lemon  juice 
or  sulphuric  acid,  and  sweetened  (Decoctum 
liordei  acidulatum).  Qum  Arabic,  4  dr.,  and 
■litre,  1  dr.,  to  each  pint,  is  a  common  addition 


in  gonorrhoea.  Cream  of  tartar,  1  dr.,  is  occa- 
sionally added  to  render  it  more  aperient. 

Decoction  of  Bistort.  Sgn.  Decoctvu 
BIST0BT.S.  Bistort  root,  2  oz. ;  water,  1^ 
pints ;  boil  15  or  20  minutes,  and  strain, — Dose, 
1  oz.  to  2  oz. ;  astringent. 

Decoction,  Bit'ter.  Syn.  Dbcootitm  aua'- 
EUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Dried  tops  of  lesser  cen- 
taury and  wormwood,  and  leaves  of  gerininder, 
of  each  3  dr. ;  water,  IJ  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint. 

2.  Gentian  root,  \  oz. ;  water,  1)  piiil; ;  boil 
10  minutes,  take  out  the  ro  >t.  slice  it,  and  add 
it  again  to  the  decoction  with  dried  orange 
peel,  I  oz. ;  boil  to  1  pint,  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Bitter  Sweet.      Syn.     Anti- 

DAB'tBOUS  AP'oZEM  ;  ACOZBUA  DirL0AUA"BJi, 
L.  Prep.  (Trousseau  and  Reveille.)  Dulca- 
mara, 1  dr. ;  water,  16  oz. ;  boil  to  9  oz.,  and 
strain.  To  be  taken  in  three  doses  during  the 
day.  Every  other  day  the  quantity  is  to  be 
increased  until  12  dr.  or  even  2  oz.  are  taken 
daily,  "  so  that  the  patient  may  begin  to  feel 
dryness  of  the  throat,  and  some  disorder  of 
vision  and  digestion ;"  and  "  continue  at  this 
quantity  for  several  weeks  in  succession."  In 
obstinate  skin  diseases.    See  Decoction  of 

DULCAMABA. 

Decoction  of  Blue  Cardinal  Flowers.  Syn. 
Decoctum  lodel'ije,  D.  l.  stphilit'ics,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  THoot  of  Lobelia  syphilitica, 
1  handful ;  water,  12  lb. ;  boil  to  7  lb.,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Swediaur.)  Dried  root,  5  oz. ;  water, 
12  lb. ;  as  last.  Alterative,  purgative,  and 
diuretic. 

Obs.  This  decoction  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Swediaur  in  certain  complaints. 
He  gave  half  a  pint  at  first,  twice  daily,  and 
afterwards  4  times  a  day,  unless  it  acted  too 
strongly  on  the  bowels,  when  the  frequency  of 
the  dose  was  diminished,  or  it  was  discontinued 
for  3  or  4  days,  aud  then  had  recourse  to  again, 
until  the  cure  was  effected. 

Decoction  of  Bran.  Syn.  Decoctum  fub- 
FUBie,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  bran,  i  lb.;  water, 
li  pint;  boil  to  a  pint.  In  diabetes;  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  as  a  demulcent  and 
laxative  in  cou^h  and  sore  throat. 

2.  Bran,  1  quart;  water,  IJ  gall.;  boil  5 
minutes,  and  add  cold  water,  q.  s.  to  bring  it 
to  the  proper  temperature.  As  an  emollient 
foot-bath. 

Decoction  of  Broom.  Syn.  Decoctum 
spae'tii  caoumin'ium  ;  D.  scopa"eii  (Ph. 
D.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  U.)  Broom-tops  (dried), 
J  oz. ;  water,  J  pint ;  boil  10  minutes,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Ph.  B.)  Broom-tops  (dried),  1  oz. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  1  pint;  boil  for  10  minutes,  and 
strain.     (See  beloto.) 

Decoction  of  Broom  (Compound).  Syn.  De- 
coctum spae'tii  cacuminium  c,  D.  SCO- 
pa"eii  (Ph.  E.),  D.  s.  compos'itum  (Ph.  L.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Tops  of  broom  (recent 
and  dried),  juniper  berries  (bruised),  dandeUon 
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root  (bruised),  of  each  i  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
li  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Tops  of  broom  and  jumper,  of 
each  j  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  2J  dr.  j  water,  1 J 
pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  as  last.  The  above  are 
diuretic  and  laxative.— rUose,  i  to  1  wine- 
glassful,  3  or  4  times  a  day ;  iu  dropsy,  espe- 
cially of  the  belly  (ascites). 

Becoction  of  Bnckbean.  Si/n.  Decocifu 
MENTANTHIS.  Buckbeau,  1  oz. ;  water.  If 
pint ;  boil  to  a  pint. 

Decoction  of  Burdock.  Syn.  Dbooctum 
aeo'tii,  D.  babda'nj;,  L.  Prep.  1.  Bardana 
root,  6  oz.  i  water,  5  pints ;  boil  to  3  pints,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Wood.)  Dried  root,  2  oz. ;  water,  3 
pints;  boil  to  2  pints;  and  strain.  As  an 
alterative ;  a  pint  or  more  daily,  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  sarsaparilla  is  recommended. 

Decoction  of  Cabbage-tree  Bark.  Decoc- 
TUM  GEOiEEOTa:  (Ph.  E.  1817),  D.  G.  inee- 
Mis  (Ph.  D.  1826).  Prep.  (Ph.  D.)  Bark 
of  the  cabbage  tree  (bruised),  1  oz. ;  water,  1 
quart ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  Cathartic, 
narcotic,  and  anthelmintic. — Dose,  2  to  4 
tiible-spoonf uls  for  an  adult ;  1  to  2  teaspoon- 
f uls  for  a  child,  followed  by  demulcents  and 
castor  oil ;  in  worms,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Calnmba  (Compound).  St/n. 
Decoctum  caittm'b^  compob'itum,  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  U.  S.  1831.)  Calumba  and  quassia,  of 
each  2  dr. ;  orange  peel,  1  dr. ;  rhubarb,  20 
gr. ;  carbonate  of  potassa,  30  gr. ;  water,  20 
ll.  oz. ;  boil  to  16  fl.  oz.,  strain,  and,  when  cold, 
add  of  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  J  fl.  oz. 
Bitter,  tonic,  and  stomachic. — Dose,  1  to  2 
table-spoonfuls  3  or  4  times  daily. 

Decoction  of  Centaury.  St^n.  Decoctitm 
CIMIOIPUGB,  F.  H.  Lesser  centaury,  2  oz. ; 
water,  2  pints;  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
strain. 

•  Decoction  of  Cey'lon  Moss.  Sj/n.  Deooctum 
Tu"ci  amtla'oei,  D.  pioca"ei^  oandi'd^, 
L.  Prep.  From  Ceylon  moss,  2  dr.;  water, 
milk,  or  whey,  1  pint;  boil  to  16  fl.  o«.,  and 
strain.  It  may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured. 
In  irritation  of  the  raucous  membranes  and  iu 
phthisis. 

Decoction  of  Cham'omile.  Si/n.  Deooctum; 
anthe'midis,  D.  osammmeli,  li.  Prom  cha- 
momiles, 1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  digest 
for  10  minutes,  simmer  gently  for  2  or  3 
minutes  longer,  and  strain  with  pressure,  (See 
below.) 
Decoction  of  Chamomile  (Compound).     Si/n. 

DeCOOTOM:  CHAMSllylELI  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
Prep.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Chamomile  flowers 
(dried),  i  oz. ;  fennel  seed,  2  dr.;  water,  16 
oz. ;  boil  a  short  time,  and  strain.  Both  the 
above  .are  bitter,  stomachic  and  tonic;  the  last 
is  vermifuge.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  fomen- 
ta.tions  and  clysters. 

Decoction  of  Cherry  Laurel  Bark.  St/n. 
Dbcootum  laueo-ceeasi  ooeticis.  (Dr 
Kastner.)  Cherry  laurel  bark,  2  oz. ;  water, 
2  pints ;  boil,  and  strain. 


Decoction  of  Chiret'ta.  St/n.  Decoctum; 
OHlBAYTiB),  L.  Prep.  From  chiretta  or  chy- 
rata,  5  dr. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  8  or  10  min- 
utes and  strain. — Dose,  i  to  1  wine-glassful 
2  or  3  times  daily,  as  a  stomachic  tonic ;  in 
flatulency  and  acidity,  especially  in  the  dys- 
pepsia of  gouty  persons. 

Decoction  of  CinCho'na.  See  Decoction  op 
Baez. 

Decoction  of  Coffee.  &/n.  Decootvu 
OAPPEi.  Boil  10  dr.  of  raw  coffee  berries  in 
8  oz.  of  water  to  5  oz.  To  be  given  in  3  doses 
during  the  intermissions  of  intermittent  fever. 

Decoction  of  Col'ocynth.  Si/n.  Dbcootum 
coioctnth'idis,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Bat.)  Colo- 
cynth  pulp,  1  dr. ;  water,  8  oz. ;  boil  10  min- 
utes, and  when  quite  cold,  add  of  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  1  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether,  1  dr. — Dose, 
2  to  6  dr.,  2  or  3  times  a  day ;  in  dropsy,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Colts'foot.  S^n.  Deooctum 
tussilag'inis,  L.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Fresh 
leaves  of  coltsfoot,  2  oz.  (or  flowers,  1  oz.); 
water,  2  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  strain.  A 
popular  remedy  in  chronic  coughs  and  chest 
diseases.  It  is  emollient  and  demulcent. — 
Dose.  Half  a  teacupful,  ad  libitum,  (See 
below.) 

Decoction    of  Coltsfoot   (Compound).     Syn. 

DeCOCTUM  TUSSILAGINIS  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
Prep.  ("Taddei.)  Coltsfoot  flowers,  6  oz. ;  figs, 
raisins,  and  jujubes,  of  each  2  oz. ;  water,  12 
pints;  boil  down  to  4  pints;  add  liquorice 
root,  2  oz. ;  again  boil  and  strain.    As  the  last. 

Decoction,  Com'mon.  See  Decoction  oe 
Mallows. 

Decoction  of  Cor'sican  Uoss.  Si/n.  Deooctum 
helminth'ocoeti,  L.  Prep.  From  the  moss, 
5  dr. ;  water,  1 J  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint. — Dose. 
A  wine-glassful,  three  times  a  day  ;  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. In  1822,  Mr  Parr  brought  it  for- 
ward as  a  remedy  for  cancer. 

Decoction  of  Cot'ton  Soot.  Syn.  Deooctum 
GOSSYp'ii,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Bouchelle.)  Inner 
part  of  the  root  of  the  cotton  plant,  4  oz. ; 
water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint. — Dose.  A  wine- 
glassful,  occasionally,  as  anemmenagogue;  or, 
every  30  or  40  minutes,  to  produce  uterine 
contractions,  for  which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be 
as  effectual  as  ergot  of  rye. 

Decoction  of  Dandeli'on.  Syn.  Deooctum 
TAEAX'ACI  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Fresh 
dandelion  root  ^bruised),  1  oz. ;  water,  1^  piut ; 
boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Herb  and  root  (fresh),  7  oz.; 
water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint.  Aperient,  sto- 
machic, and  tonic. — Dose,  1  to  2  fl.  oz.,  or  more, 
2  or  3  times  daily. 

Decoction,  Diaphoret'ic.  Syn.  Decocium 
DIAPHOEEIIOUM,  L.  Decoction  of  bark,  1 
pint ;  liquor  of  acetate  of  .ammonia,  4  oz. ; 
aromatic  confection,  1  oz. — Dose,  2  or  3  table- 
spoonfuls  every  3  hours. 

Decoction  of  Dog-grass.  Syn,  Deooctum 
geamin'iSjL.;  Ptisane  chiehdent,  Fr.  Prep. 
From  dog-grass  root  (Triticum  mpens).  1  oz. ; 
liquorice  root,  4  oz. ;  water,  1  quart;  boil  20 
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iiiinuU'9,  and  strain.  Aperient  and  pectoral ; 
by  cupf  uls,  ad  libitum.     (Sec  below.) 

Decoction  of  I)og-g:Tau  (lodnref  ted).  Sgn. 
Dbcoctcm  obaminis  iodueb'titm,  L.  Prep. 
(Mugendie.)  Decoction  of  dog-grass,  32  fl.  oz. ; 
syrup  of  peppermint,  2  oz. ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, i  dr. ;  mix.    By  cupfuls,  ad  libitum. 

Decoction  of  Dog-wood.  Si/n.  Decocivu 
coe'kcs  PLOEiDiK,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  U.S.)  Dog- 
wood bark  (bruised),  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil 
lOminutcs,  and  strain  whilst  hot.  Tonic  and 
astringent ;  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
bark. — Dote.  A  wine-glassful. 

Decoction  of  Dulcama'ra.    Sgn.  Decoction 

OF  BITTEB  BWBET,  D.  OF  WOODY  NIGHTBHADB  ; 
DbcOOTUM  DT7L0AMA"EiE  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D  ),  L. 
Prep  1.  (Pb.  L.)  Woody  nightshade  or  bitter 
sweet  (the  new  shoots),  10  dr. ;  water,  1 J 
pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.    E.)    Dulcamara  (chopped    small), 

1  oz. ;  water,  24  11.  oz. ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and 
Htrain. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Twigs  of  woody  nightshade, 
loz. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  10  minutes  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  It  should  measure 
about  16  fl.  oz.  Alterative,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic. — Dose.  A  wine-glassful,  or  more,  2  or 
3  times  a  (lay;  in  chronic  coughs  and  chronic 
skin  diseases, and  inmostoftbose  cases  wherein 
sarsaparilitt  proves  useful.  See  Decoction  of 
BITTBE  SWKBT,  also  below. 

Decoction  of  Dulcama'ra  (Compound).     Si/n. 

DeCOCTDM  DULCAM:A"BiE  OOMI-OSI'tUM,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Augustin.)  Dulcamara  (bittersweet), 
4dr. ;  burdock  root,  liquorice  root,  sassafras 
chips,  and  guaiacum  wood,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  water, 

2  lbs. ;  boil  to  16  fl.  oz.,  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to 
2  wine-t;;lassfuls  2  or  8  times  a  day. 

2.  (I'^oy.)  As  the  last,  but  using  dulcamara, 

2  oz. — Dose,  i  to  1  wineglassful ;  in  similar 
cases  to  those  in  which  the  simple  decoction 
is  given,  especially  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
venereal  affections. 

Decoction  or  Bl'der  Bark.  Syn.  Decootitu: 
8AMBr"ci,  D.  8.  OOBTlOia.  L.  Prep.  1.  (Sy- 
denham.) Inner  bark  of  elder,  1  oz. ;  water 
and  milk,  of  each  1  pint;  boil  to  one  half,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Collier.)  Bark,  1  oz. ;  water,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
boil  to  ipint,  and  strain. 

3.  (Pereira.)  Bark,  1  oz.  j  water,  1  quart; 
boil  to  one  half. — Duse.  One  wine-glassful  2  or 

3  times  a  day ;  as  an  aperient  and  resolvent 
in  various  chronic  disorders,  in  dropsy,  and 
in  certain  cutaneous  affections ;  or,  2  wine- 
glassfuls,  as  before,  as  a  bydragogue  cathartic 
in  dropsies. 

Decoction  of  Elecam'pane.  Syn.  Decoctuu 
hblen"ii,  D.  inu'lb,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  U.  S.) 
Elecampane  root,  \  oz.;  water,  1  pint;  boil  a 
few  minutes  and  strain.  Tonic  and  expecto- 
rant, and,  in  some  cases,  diuretic  and  diaphore- 
tic.— Dose.  A  wineglassful  every  hour  or  two. 
(See  below.) 

Decoction  of  Elecampane  (Compound).  &/n. 
Decoctum  heleni  composiicm,  D.  inulb 


c,  L.  Prep.  (Rotier.)  Elecampane,  1  oz. ; 
hyssop  and  ground  ivy,  of  each  2  dr. ;  water, 
1  pint ;  boil  15  minutes,  strain,  and  add  of 
honey,  2  oz. — Dose,  1  to  3  table-spoonfuls ;  as 
the  last. 

Decoction  of  Elm  Bark.  Syn.  Decoctuh 
ttl'mi  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  Elm  bark  (cut  in  small 
pieces),  1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  16  oz. ;  boil  to 
8  oz.,  and  strain. — Dose,  2  to  4  oz.,  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for  sarsaparilla  in  scaly  skin  diseases.  (See 
below.) 

Decoction  of  Elm  Bark  (Componnd).  Syn. 
Decoctum  ulmi  CoMPOsiitrM,  L.  Prep. 
(JeSrey.)  Simple  decoction  of  elm  bark,  8 
pints ;  liquorice  root,  sassafras  and  guaiacum 
chips,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mezereon  root,  3  dr.  j  boil 
for  one  hour,  and  strain.  More  active  than  the 
last. 

Decoction  of  Er'got.  Syn,  Decoctum  eb- 
oot'.b,  D.  seoa'hs  cornuti,  L.  Prep  (Pe- 
reira.) Ergot  of  rye  (bruised),  1  dr. ;  water, 
6  fl.  oz. ;  boil  10  minutes,  and  strain. — Dose. 
One  third  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  until 
the  whole  is  taken  ;  as  a  parturifacient. 

Decoction  of  Fern  Boot.  Syn.  Decoctum 
FIL1CI8 ;  D.  EADICI8  V.,  L.  Prep.  (Dr.  Wood.) 
Dried  fern-root,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  to  16 
fl.  oz.,  and  strain.  By  wine-glassfuls,  fasting, 
until  it  excites  slight  nausea ;  aa  a  vermifuge, 
more  particularly  for  tapeworm. 

Decoction  of  Figs.  Syn.  Decoctum  pici,  L. 
Prnp.  (Cadet.)  lip's  (chopped),  1  oz. ;  water, 
1  pint ;  boil,  and  strain.  Demulcent  and  pec- 
toral; taVea  ad  libitum.     {See  below.) 

Decoction  of  Figs  (Componnd).  <Siyn.  De- 
coctum Fici  compositum,  L.  Prep.  (Foy.) 
Figs  nnd  raisins  (chopped),  of  each  2  oz. ; 
liquorice  root,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  quart ; 
boil  15  minutes,  and  strain.     As  the  last. 

Decoction  for  Ene'mas.  Syn.  Decoctum  pbo 
enema'te,  Ij.  Barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  is 
commonly  used  under  this  name.  See  Decoc- 
tion op  Mallows,  &c. 

Decoction  for  Fomenta'tions.  Syn.  Decoc- 
tum PEO  FOMENTO,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1788.) 
Driedleavesof  southern  wood,  tops  of  sea  worm- 
wood, and  chamomile  flowers,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
laurel  or  bay  leaves  (dried),  J  oz. ;  water,  1 
pint,  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Galls.  Syn.  Decoctum  qal'ub, 
(Ph.  li.)  Prep.  From  galls  (bruised),  2^  oz. ; 
water,  1  quart;  boiled  to  one  half,  and 
strained.  As  an  astringent,  fomentation, 
enema,  or  injection,  in  prolapsus  ani,  piles,  and 
lencorrhcea. 

Decoction  of  Gnaiac'nm.  Syn.  Decoctum 
GUAiAC'i  (Ph.  E.),  D.  a.  COMPOSITUM  (Ph.  D. 
1826),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Guaiacum  shavings, 
3oz. ;  raisins  (chopped),  2  oz. ;  water,  8  pints  ; 
simmer  down  to  5  pints,  adding  towards  the 
end,  sassafras  (rasped  or  sliced),  and  liquorice 
root  (bruised),  of  each  1  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Guaiacum  wood,  3  oz. ;  sassa- 
fras, 10  dr. ;  liquorice  root,  2i  oz. ;  water,  10 
pints,  as  the  last ;  to  strain  5  pints. 
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Obs.  The  above  form  the  once  celebrated 
'  Decoction  of  the  Woods.' — Dose.  A  teacupful 
3  or  4  times  daily,  or  oftener,  in  chronic 
iheuitiatism,  cutaneous  diseases,  after  a  course 
of  mercury,  &c.  Although  its  virtues  are  of  a 
veiy  dubious  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
frequently  does  good,  especially  when  perse- 
Teied  in  with  a  sudorific  regimen. 

Decoction  of  Hairy  Horehound.  St/n.  De- 
COCTCM  BALLOTS  LANAT^,  L.  Trep.  (Reh- 
maiiu.)  Siberian  or  woolly  horehound  (Bal- 
lota),  14  oz. ;  water,  1  quart;  boil  to  one 
half. — I)ose.  A  tumblerful,  or  more,  twice  a 
day  J  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  dropsical  affec- 
iions,  especially  the  latter.    See  Decoction 

OF  HOEEBOUND. 

Decoction  of  Harts'horn.     See  MixttJees. 
Decoction  of  Hel'lehore.     1.  (  Decoction  op 

BLACK  HEirEEOEE;  DeCOCTUM  HEILEBOEI 

KIGEI,  L.)  Frep.  1.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Black 
hellebore  root,  2  dr.;  water,  1  pint;  boil  15 
minutes. — Dose,  1  fl.  oz.,  every  4  hours  ;  in 
dropsy,  worms,  chronic  skin  diseases,  &c., 
occurring  in  non-irritable  habits. 

2.  (Decoction  op  white  helbeeoee;  De- 
COCTCM  tekatei,  Ph.  L.  &  D.)  Tre'p.  (Ph.  L. 
1836.)  White  hellebore  (bruised),  10  dr.; 
water,  1  quart;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  when  cold, 
add  of  rectified  spirit,  3  fl.  oz.  Used  as  a  lotion, 
in  ilcb,  lepra,  psoriasis,  scald-head,  &c. ;  and 
to  destroy  pediculi.  In  most  cases  it  should  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  should  never  be  applied 
to  the  unsound  skin. 

Decoction  of  Holly  leaves-  Syn.  Decoctum 
ILICIB.  (Foy.)  Holly  leaves,  i  oz. ;  water,  16 
(  z. ;  boil  to  12  oz.     For  three  doses. 

Decoction  of  Horehound.    Syn.    Compound 

DECOCTION  OF  HOEEHOUBD  ;  DbCOCTUM  MA- 
ETJEII  coMPOBiirM,  L.  Frep.  (Dr  R.  E. 
Griffith.)  Dried  horehound  (Marrubmm  vul- 
gare),  1  oz. ;  liquorice  root  and  flax  seed 
(bruised),  of  each  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  IJ 
pint ;  macerate  for  3  or  4  hours  (boil  a  minute), 
and  strain.  An  excellent  demulcent  and  pec- 
toral.— Dose,  1  to  2  fl.  oz.,  as  required,  in 
coughs,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Horsechest'nut  Bark.  Syn. 
Decoctum  hippocastanei,  L.  Prep.  (Dr 
Wood.)  Horse-chestnut  bark  (coarsely  pow- 
dered), 10  dr. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  1 0 minutes, 
and  strain.  Used  for  decoction  of  cinchona 
bark.  A  little  liquorice  root  is  frequently 
iidded.     (See  below.) 

Decoction  of  HorBe-chest'nutBark(Componnd). 
Syn.  Decoctum  hippooabtakei  composittjm, 
L.  Frep.  1.  (Phoebus.)  Horse-chestnnt  bark, 
IJ  oz.;  water,  18  fl.  oz.;  boil  to  one  half 
strain,  and  when  quite  cold,  add  of  sulphuric 
ether,  1  to  2  dr. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1  oz. 
To  be  used  during  the  intermission  of  an  ague 
in  wine-glassfuls  at  a  time. 

2.  (Spielraau.)  Horse-chestnut  bark  and 
willow  bark,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  calamus  aroma- 
ticus  and  root  of  water  avens,  of  each  2  dr. ; 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  boil  to  one  half.  As  the 
last. 


Decoctionof  Iceland  Moss.  Syn.  Decoction 

OPLIVBEWOET;  DeCOOTTJM  0ETEAEI.aE  (Ph. 
L.);    D.   LICHBNIS    ISLANDIOI    (Ph.     D.);    D. 

MOHENis  (Ph.  L.  1824.)  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Liverwort  (Iceland  moss),  5  dr. ;  wecm  ij 
pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Iceland  moss,  1  oz. ;  water, 
IJ  pint;  boil  for  10  minutes  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  Nutritious,  demulcent, 
pectoral,  and  tonic. — Dose,  1  to  4  fl.  oz.,  every 
3  or  4  hours ;  in  chronic  affections  of  the  chest 
and  stomach,  especially  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, old  coughs,  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery.  It  may  be  flavoured  and 
sweetened;  milk  is  frequently  added  to  it. 
The  bitter  matter  may  be  removed  by  steeping 
the  moss  for  some  time  in  pretty  warm  water, 
or  in  cold  water,  to  which  a  very  little  car- 
bonate of  potash  has  been  added.  With- 
out this  is  done,  it  is  intensely  bitter  and 
nauseous. 

Decoction  of  Indian  Ba'el.  Syn.  Decoction 
OP  Mble  maemelos  ;  Decoctum  bael,  L. 
From  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of  .^yle  marmelos 
(Indian  bael),  2 oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  to  one 
third,  and  strain. — Dose,  2  fl.  oz.  two  or  three 
times  a  day ;  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
English  cholera. 

Decoction  of  Indian  Pink.  Sijn.  Decoctum 
SPiaELi.E,  L.  Frep.  Indian  pink  root,  5  dr  ; 
water,  1  pint;  boil  5  minutes;  add  senna,  4 
dr. ;  digest  15  minutes,  strain  and  add  of 
manna,  1  oz. — Dose.  A  small  teacupful,  3 
times  a  day,  for  an  adult ;  J  oz.  to  1  oz.,  or  less, 
for  children ;  as  an  anthelmintic  purge. 

Decoction  of  Indian  Sarsaparil'la.  Syn.  De- 
coctum hemedes'mi,  L.  Frep.  (Pereira.) 
Root  of  Indian  sarsaparilla  {Semedesmus  In- 
dieus),  2  oz. ;  water,  1 J  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint. 
Diuretic,  alterative,  and  tonic. — Dose.  By 
wine-glassfuls,  as  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Decoction  of  I"rish  Moss.  Syn.  Decoctum 
chon'dei.  Frep.  (Pereira.)  Carrageen  or 
Irish  moss,  1  oz. ;  macerate  in  lukewarm  water 
for  10  minutes,  take  it  out  and  drain  it,  and 
then  boil  it  in  water  (or  milk),  3  pints,  lor  15 
minutes,  and  strain  through  linen. 

Obs.  If  twice  the  above  weight  of  mo.'s  is 
employed,  a  mucilage  (mucilago  chondri)  is 
produced,  which  may  be  flavoured  with  lemon 
juice,  spices,  Ac,  and  forms  a  most  nutritious 
article  of  spoon  diet.  It  is  taken  in  the  same 
cases  as  decoction  of  Iceland  moss ;  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  cookery,  as  a  substitute 
for  animal  jeUy,  in  the  preparation  of  blanc- 
manges, soups,  &c. 

Decoction  of  T'singlass.  See  Lisbon  Diet 
Deink. 

.  Decoction  of  Jamaica  Dogwood.  Syn.  De- 
coctum CoENus  PLOEiD.ffi;.  U.  S.  Ph.  Bark 
of  Jamaica  dogwood,  1  oz. ;  water,  16  oz. 
o.m. ;  boil  10  minutes  and  strain,  and  make  up 
to  1  pint  o.m.  As  a  substitnte  for  cinchona, 
but  is  more  astringent. 

Decoction  of  Jujubes.  Syn.  Decoctum 
JuJUBAEUM.    Boil  2  oz.  of  jujubes  (stoned). 
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for  an  liour,  in  a  safficient  qnantity  of  water 
to  produce  2  pinU  of  decoction. 

Ilecoction  of  Ja'niper  Berriei  (Compoand). 
Syn.  Decoctum  junipebi  coMPoaiTCM,  L 
Prep.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Juniper  berries,  2  oz.  j 
cream  of  tartar,  8  dr. ;  water,  4  pints ;  tibil  to 
a  qnart,  strain,  and  add  compound  spirit  of 
juniper,  2  B.  oz.  Diuretic. — Doae,  2  or  3  wine- 
glassfuls,  3  times  a  day,  warm. 

Becoction  of  Linseed  (Compoand).  Syn. 
DECOCTrjl  U^Vl  C0MP08ITUM  (Ph.  D.),  L. 
Prep.  (Ph.  D.)  Linseed,  1  oz. ;  liquorice  root 
(braised),  i  oz. ;  water,  IJ  pint ;  boil  for  10 
minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  whilst 
hot.  Emollient  and  demulcent. — Dose.  A 
wine-glassful  ad  libitum ;  in  gonorrhoea,  dy- 
sentery, pulmonary  affections,  &c.  It  may  be 
flavoured    with    lemon    peel,  and   sweetened. 

See  iNFtTSlONB. 

Decoction  of  Liqnorice.  Si/n.  Pecoctvm 
OLTCYUKniza:,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.  1826.) 
Liquorice  root  (sliced),  li  oz. ;  water,  16  f). 
oz. ;  boil  10  minutes  and  strain.  A  mild  de- 
mnlcent;  it  Is  tiiken  eitlicr  alone,  by  wine- 
glassfuls,  or  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  more 
Motive  remedies. 

Decoction,  Lisbon.  Sec  Lisbon  Diet 
Drink. 

Decoction  of  Liv'erwort.  Sec  Decoction 
OP  Iceland  mobs. 

Decoction  of  Log'wood.  '*\v».  Dbcootitm 
iiatMATOXYll  (Pli.  1j.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  L.)  Logwood  chips,  10  dr.j  water,  li 
pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Logwood,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint; 
hoil  to  10  fl.  oz.,  adding  towards  the  Inst,  cin- 
namon (in  powder),  1  dr. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Logwood,  1  oz. ;  water,  i  pint. 
Astringent  and  tonic. — Dose,  1  tabli'-spoon- 
ful  to  n  wine-glassful;  in  diarrhosa,  as  re- 
quired. 

4.  (Ph.  B.)  Logwood  in  chips,  1  oz. ;  cin- 
namon in  coarse  powder,  60  gr. ;  distillod 
water,  1  pint.  Boil  fur  10  minutes,  and  strain 
to  make  up  1  pint. 

Decoction  of  Mad'der.  St/n.  Decoctuji  ed- 
BliE,  D.  E.  TINOTORIJS,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dewees.) 
Powdered  madder,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1 
pint ;  simmer  for  15  minutes,  and  add  of 
cloves  (bruised),  1  dr. ;  when  cold,  strain. — 
Dose.  A  wine-glassful,  2  or  3  times  daily  ;  in 
amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  &c.;  or  every  3  hours, 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  expected  men- 
strual discharge. 

2.  (W.  Cooley.)  To  the  last  add  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron,  3  dr. 

3.  (St  Marie.)  Powdered  madder,  4  oz.; 
hops,  1  dr. ;  English  walnut  leaves,  3  dr. ; 
water,  1  quart;  boil  to  Ij  pint,  strain,  and 
when  cold,  add  of  tincture  of  tartrate  of  iron, 
1  dr. — Dose,  2  fl.  oz.,  night  and  morning ;  in 
scrofula,  &c. 

Decoction  of  MaHows.  Si/n.  Common  de- 
coction; Dkcoctum  com'mune,  D.  peg 
knema'tb  (Ph.  L.  1787),  D.  MALva:  com- 
I-OBITUM  (Ph.  I-.  1836),  L.    Prep.    (Ph.   L. 


1836.)  Common  mallows  (dried),  1  oz. ;  cha- 
momile flowers  (dried),  J  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ; 
boil  15  minutes,  and  strain.  Used  chiefly  for 
fomentations  and  enemas. 

Decoction  of  Malt.  Si/n.  Dkcoctum  bi'b.e, 
D.  BTNES,  D.  MALTi,  L.  Prep.  (Swediaur.) 
Ground  malt,  3  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  a 
pint,  and  strain.  An  oz.  of  syrup  of  lemons, 
or  of  saffron,  may  be  added  ti  the  cold  decoc- 
tion ;  or,  a  little  liquorice  root,  with  the  malt. 
Demulcent  and  laxative.  A  cupful  ad  libitum. 
Infusion  of  malt  (swet-t  wort)  is  a  more  con- 
venient and  elegant  preparation. 

Decoction  of  Marshmallow.  Si/n.  Decoc- 
Tuu  ALTHa;'j!  (Ph.  D.  1826  and  Ph.  E.  1813), 
L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Dried  root  and 
herb  of  marshmallow,  4  oz. ;  raisins  (stoned), 

2  oz. ;  water,  7  pints  (wine  measure);  boil 
down  to  5  pints,  strain,  allow  it  tn  deposit  the 
sediment  and  decant  the  clear  li<{uid.  Demul- 
cent.— Dose.  A  cupful  ad  libitum,  in  coughs, 
colds,  calculous  affections,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs.     See  XIixturks. 

Decoction  of  Matico.  St/n.  Decoctvm  ma- 
tico'nis,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Jeffreys.)  Matico 
leaves,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  12  minutes, 
and  strain.     Astringent. — Dose,  1  fl.  oz.,  2  or 

3  times  a  day ;  in  hemorrhagic  and  other  dis- 
charges. 

Decoction,  Merca"rial.     Si/n.      Decoctum 

HTDKAEOTEI,  D.  MEEOtfBIALE,  L.      Prep.      1. 

Quicksilver,  4  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  in  a 
glass  or  earthen  vessel  for  an  hour,  addin.; 
water  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation. — 
Dose.     A  teacupfol. 

2.  Mercurial  pill,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ; 
boil  to  a  pint. — Dose.  A  wine-glassful.  Both 
were  formerly  taken  for  worms  and  the  itch. 

3.  Corrosive  sublimate,  1  gr. ;  (dissolved  in) 
spirit  of  wine,  30  drops ;  extract  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  3  dr. ;  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  8  fl. 
oz. ;  mix.^Dose.    One  large  table-spoonful, 

3  times  a  day ;  in  syphilis  and  obstinate  skin 
disoases. 

Decoction  of  Mezere'on.  Syn.  Decoctum 
MEZKREi  (Ph.  E.  and  Ph.  D.  1826),  L.  Pri^p. 
(Ph.  E.)  Root-bark  of  mezereon,  2  dr.;  li- 
quorice root,  4  dr. ;  water,  1  quart ;  simmer 
to  li  pint,  and  strain.  Stimulant  and  sudo- 
rific.— Dose.  A  wine-glassful,  or  more,  three 
or  four  times  a  day ;  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
scrofula,  secondary  syphilis,  lepra,  and  some 
other  cutaneous  affections.  Much  boiling  in- 
jures the  virtues  of  mezereon.     (See  below.) 

Decoction  of  Uezere'on  (Compound).  Si/n. 
Decoctum  mezeeei  compositum,  L.  Prep. 
(Van  Mons  )      Mezereon,  2  dr. ;  bitter  sweet. 

4  dr.;  burdock,  2  oz.;  water,  2  quarts;  boil 
to  3  pints,  add  of  liquorice  root,  2  dr.,  and 
strain.  As  the  last,  and  in  obstinate  diseases 
of  the  skin. 

Decoction  of  Ungwort.  Syn.  Decoctcm 
ABTEMISI^  ttjlgaeis.  Mugwort  root,  1  oz. ; 
water,  24  oz.  Boil  for  half  an  hour.  In 
epilepsy. 

Decoction    of  Myrrh,      Syn.     Decootpm 
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jiiJxKHjE.  (Pli  D.)  Myrrh,  2  dr.  j  water, 
8i  oz.;  triturate  the  myrrh  with  the  water 
gradually  added ;  then  boil  for  10  minutes  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Decoction,  Narcotic.  Syn.  Ddcootum  ano- 
DTNUM,  D.  NAEOOTICUM,  L.  Prep.  (Hosp. 
Form.)  Common  nightshade  (dried),  1  oz. ; 
poppy  heads,  3  in  no. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  10 
minutes,  and  strain.v  As  an  anodyne  fomenta- 
tion, used  warm. 

Decoction  of  Ni'tre.     Syn.    Decoctuh  ni- 

TEOSTJM,  D.  NITKATUM,  D.  POTASS^  NITKATIS, 

L.  Frep.  1.  Nitre,  J  oz. ;  white  sugar,  2 
oz. ;  cochineal,  20  gr. ;  water,  li  pint ;  boil  a 
few  minutes,  and  strain. 

2.  (Hosp.  Form.)  Barley-water,  1  pint ; 
nitre,  5  dr.;  dissolve.  Diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
and  refrigerant.  A  wine-glassful,  frequently ; 
in  gonorrhcea,  sore  throat,  acute  rheumatism, 
scurvy,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Oak  Bark.  Syn.  Decoottjm 
QUBECfts  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  0.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Oak  bark  (bruised),  10  dr.; 
water,  1  quart;  boil  down  to  a  pint,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Oak  bark,  IJ  oz.;  water,  15 
pint;  boil  10  minutes,  and  strain.  Astrin- 
gent. Used  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  &c.,  and  as  a 
wash,  and  as  an  in-jeetion  in  piles,  leucorrbcea, 
haemorrhages,  prolapsus  ani,  &e. 

3.  (Ph.  B.)  Oak  bark  bruised,  IJ  oz. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  1  pint ;  boil  for  10  minutes,  and 
strain. 

Decoction  of  Oats.  Syn.  Watbb  geuel; 
Decootum  AVEKa;,  L.  Prep.  1.  (CuUen.) 
Oatmeal,  1  oz. ;  water,  3  quarts ;  boil  to  a 
quart,  strain,  and  when  cold,  decant  the  clear 
liquid  from  the  sediment. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Washed  groats,  4  oz. ; 
water,  4  pints ;  boil  to  a  quart.  Nutritious 
and  demulcent.  Taken  ad  UMtum,  to  promote 
the  action  of  purgatives,  and  as  an  enema, 
either  alone,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active 
substances.  It  is  too  thin  for  food.  See 
Gefei. 

Decoction  of  Parei'ra.  Syn.  Dbcootitm 
PaeeiEjE  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Pareira  hrava  root  (sliced),  10  dr. ;  water,  ij 
pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Sir  B.  Bi-odie.)  Pareira,  4  dr. ;  water, 
3  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint,  as  last.  The  above  are 
given  in  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  and  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bladder. — Dose.  Of  the 
first,  4  to  1  wine-glassful,  3  or  4  times  a  day ; 
of  the  second,  about  twice  that  quantity,  or 
more.  It  is  commonly  combined  with  some 
tincture  of  hyoscyamua;  and  when  the  triple 
phosphates  are  present  in  the  urine,  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  may  be  added.  See 
Pareiba. 

Decoction,  Pec'toral.  See  t)EC0CTi0N  OE 
Bablet. 

Decoction  of  Pel'litory.  Decootum  ptee"- 
THEi,  L.  Prep.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Pellitory  root, 
1  oz.  J  water,  li  pint ;    boil  to  a  pint,  and 


strain.  Used  as  a  gastric  stimulant,  and  a  as 
gargle  in  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Decoction  of  Pome'granate.  Syn.  Decoo- 
tum gbana'ti  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.) 
Pomegranate  rind  (fruit-bark),  2  oz. ;  distilled 
watel-,  li  pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
Astringent.  Used  as  a  gargle  and  injection,  in 
sore  throat,  leucorrhcea,  &c. ;  and  internally, 
in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. — Dose,  1  fl.  oz., 
or  more. 

Decoction  of  Pomegranate  Soot.  Syn.  De- 
cootum aEANATi  EABiois  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Root-bark  of  pomegranate  (sliced), 

2  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Collier.)  Bark  of  the  root,  2  oz. ;  water, 
1  pint ;  boil  to  one  half.  This  is  the  common 
form  used  in  India. 

Dose,  S(B.  A  wine-glassful,  half-hourly, 
until  the  whole  is  taken,  a  light  diet  and  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  having  been  taken  the  d:iy 
previously.  In  tapeworm,  Dr  Collier  recom- 
mends the  whole  of  the  last  preparation  to  be 
given  at  2  doses,  at  the  interval  of  2  hours. 
It  purges,  and  in  5  or  6  hours  frequently  ex- 
pels the  worm ;  if  this  does  not  take  place,  it 
should  be  persevered  in.  "  Look  for  the  head 
of  the  taenia  (tapeworm)  ;  for  if  that  is  not 
expelled,  you  have  done  nothing.''  (Collier.) 
Oil  of  turpentine  and  kousso  are  now  more 
frequently  given  in  taenia  in  this  country. 

Decoction  of  Poppies.  Syn.  Decoction  op 
POPPT-HEADS,  Fomentation  op  p.-h.;  De- 
cootum PAPAVKEis  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Poppy-heads  (bruised),  4 
oz. ;  water,  2  quarts ;  boil  for  15  minutes,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  &  D.)  As  the  last,  but  using  only 

3  pints  of  water.  Used  as  an  emollient  fomen- 
tation, in  painful  swellings,  excoriations,  &c. 
The  addition  of  a  J  pint  of  vinegar  is  said  to 
promote  its  efficacy. 

3.  (Ph.  B.)  Poppy-heads  bruised,  2  oz. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  \\  pint.  Boil  for  10  minutes  and 
strain.     The  product  should  measure  a  pint. 

Decoction  of  Quas'sia.  Syn.  Decoctum 
QUASSia;,  L.  Prep.  Pi'om  quassia  chips  (small). 

1  dr. ;  water,  li  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  add 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  2  oz. — Dose.  A  wine- 
glassful,  occasionally,  as  a  stomachic  tonic. 
See  Inpttsions. 

Decoction  of  Quince.     Syn.   Decoction  op 

QUINCE  SEEB,  MUCILA&E  OP  Q.  S.  ;  DeCOCTUM 
CTDONII  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep,  From  quince  seeds, 

2  dr. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  for  10  minutes,  and 
strain.  Used  as  an  emollient  and  sheathing 
application  to  abraded  or  wounded  surfaces,  as 
cracked  lip,  nipples,  &c. ;  and  to  the  skin  in 
erysipelas,  to  painful  haemorrhoidal  tumours, 
and  the  like.  Prepared  with  a  little  less 
water,  it  is  used  by  the  hairdresser  as  '  bando- 
line '  or  '  fixateur.' 

Decoction  of  Bed  Gum.  Syn.  Deooctum 
Gfmmi  Rubei  (Mr  Squire.)  Red  gum,  1  oz. ; 
water,  2  pints ;  boil  10  minutes,  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Sice.    Syn.  RiOE  WATeb,  Rice 
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DBiinc ;  Dkoootpm  OEY'ZJI,  L.  Prep.  KiCB, 
2  uz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  one  half,  and 
strain.  Demulcent.  A  good  drinlc  in  fevers, 
coughs,  &c.,  either  alone  or  sweetened  and 
fliivoured  with  a  little  lemon  peel. 
Decoction  of  Sanaparilla.    5yn.  Dkcoctitm 

BAE'ZJE  (Ph.  L.  &.  E.),  D.  SAESAPAEILLa  (Ph. 

D.),  L.  Prep.  \.  (Ph.  L.)  Sarsaparilla  (sliced), 
5  oz. ;  water,  2  quarts ;  boil  to  a  quart,  and 
striiiD, 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Sarsaparilla,  5  oz. ;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  4  pints ;  macerate  for  2  hours,  in 
a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  placed  in  a  warm 
situation ;  then  take  out  the  root,  bruise  it, 
return  it  again  to  the  liquor,  boil  down  to  a 
quart,  and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Sarsaparilla,  2  nz.;  boiling 
water,  1 J  pi  n  t ;  digest  an  hour,  boil  10  minutes, 
cool,  and  strain. 

4.  (Ph.  B.)  Digest  2)  oz.  of  .lamaica  snr- 
"npiirilla  cut  transversely  in  li  pint  of  boiling 
water  for  an  hour,  boil  for  10  minutes,  cool, 
and  strain.     Make  up  to  one  pint. 

Obt.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  sarsaparilla 
root  reside  wholly  in  the  bark,  or  cortical  por- 
tion ;  it  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to 
bruise  it,  as  directed  in  the  Ph.  E.  By  those 
houses  which  do  larfjply  in  decoction  of  siirea- 
parilla,  the  root  is  seldom  split  or  cut ;  the 
bundles  in  which  it  is  made  up  being  simply 
untied  and  spread  open,  to  allow  of  the  free 
exposure  of  every  part  to  the  solvent  action  of 
the  water.  By  this  plan  the  whole  of  the  so- 
luble portion  of  the  bark  is  extracted,  whilst 
the  feculent  matter  that  pervades  the  wood  is 
only  partially  disnolvcd  out.  Accordinj;  to 
Soubeiran,  a  mere  infusion  is  preferable.  The 
dose  is  a  tcacupful  to  half  a  pint,  3  or  4  times 
a  day. 

An  extemporaneous  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 
is  made  by  dissolving  f  oz.  of  the  simplest  ex- 
tract in  1  pint  of  hot  water.  See  Sahsapa- 
BILLA,  and  below. 

Decoction   of   Sarsaparilla   (Concentrated). 

Sgn.  DeCOCTUM  SAEZiE  OONOBNTEATUM,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Wholesale.)  Sarsaparilla  (Jamaica) 
10}  lbs.,  is  placed  in  a  large  and  well-cleaned 
copper  boiler,  and  enough  boiling  water  added 
to  cover  it;  it  is  then  left  to  macerate,  with- 
out boiling,  for  3  or  4  hours,  after  which  it  ii 
boiled  for  about  an  hour,  and  the  clear  liquor 
drawn  off  into  another  clean  copper  pan ;  the 
root  (after  it  has  well  drained)  is  then  washed 
or  '  sparged ''  with  boiling  water,  until  the 
latter  runs  off  scarcely  coloured ;  the  washings 
are  added  to  the  decoction,  and  the  whole 
evaporated  as  quickly  as  possible  to  6i  pints ; 
it  is  then  set  to  cool,  and  rectified  spirit  of 
wino,  li  pint,  further  added;  after  agitation, 
the  whole  is  set  aside  in  a  well-corked  bottle, 
in  u  cool  place,  for  a  week.  In  a  few  days  it  is 
usually  found  as  clear  and  brilliant  as  brandy, 
with  very  little  sediment,  and  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time  uninjured.     Some  nianu- 

'  For  an  explanation  of  the  operation  of '  iparging '  gee 
page  8S6.  I 

vol.  I. 


facturers,  instead  of  washing  the  root,  give  it 
a  second  and  third  water,  boiling  it  each  time 
and  evaporating  the  mixed  liquors. 

2.  (Extempriraneous.)  Extract  of  sarsa- 
parilla, 6J  oz. ;  water,  12  fi.  oz. ;  dissolve,  add 
rectified  spirit,  2J  fl.  oz.,  and  water,  q.  s.  to 
make  the  whole  exactly  measure  a  pint. 

Obt.  1  dracjim  of  this  decoction,  mixed 
with  7  drachms  of  water,  forms  a  similar  pre- 
paration to  the  Decoctum  Sarzae  of  the  Ph. 
L.,  and  is  now  very  frequently  substituted  for 
it  in  dispensing.  See  Sabsap abiIiIiA,  Ex- 
TEACT8,  and  below. 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  (Compoimd).  Syn. 
Dbcoctom  saez^  compositum  (Ph.  L.  4  E.), 

D.  8AESAPAEILLS  C.  (Ph.  D.),  L.  P.-iy.  I. 
(Ph.  L.)  Decoction  of  sarsaparilla  thoiling), 
4  pints ;  sassafras  chips,  gnaiacum  wood 
(rasped),  and  fresh  liquorice  root  (bruised),  of 
each  10  dr. ;  mezereon  (root-bark),  3  dr. ; 
boil  for  16  minutes,  and  strain. 

2.  ( Ph.  E.)  As  the  last,  but  using  4  dr.  of 
mezereon. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Sarsaparilla  (sliced),  2  oz., 
sassafras,  guaiacum  turnings,  and  liquorice 
root  (bruised),  of  each  2  dr.;  mezereon  mot- 
bark,  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  li  pint;  diire^t 
for  an  hour,  then  boil  for  10  minutes,  cool,  and 
strain. 

4.  (Extemporaneous.)  Compound  extract  of 
sarsaparillo,  71  dr.;  boiling  water,  1  pint; 
dissolve. 

5.  (Ph.  B.)  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  cut  trans- 
versely, 2i  oz. ;  sassafras,  guuiuemu  turniiisis, 
bruised  liquorice  root,  of  each  i  oz.,  mezereon 
root  bark  60  grains;  digest  them  with  li  pint 
of  boiling  water  in  a  covered  vessel  tor  nn 
hour,  then  boil  for  10  minutes,  cool,  and  strain. 
Make  up  to  1  pint. 

Obs.  This  decoction  is  an  imitation  of  the 
once  justly  celebrated  'Lisbon  Diet  Drink.' 
It  is  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic. — Dose.  A 
teacupful,  or  more,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  either 
along  with,  or  after,  a  mercurial  course ;  and 
in  syphilis,  scurvy,  scrofula,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, lepra,  psoriasis,  and  several  other  skin 
disease.'',  and  especially  in  cachexia,  or  general 
bad  habit  of  body.  During  its  use  the  skin 
should  be  kept  warm.  See  Sabsapaeilla  and 
below  .     . 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  (Concentrated  Com- 
pound). Syn.  DeOOOTUM  BABZiE  COMPOSITUM 
CONOENTBATtTM,  D.  SAE8APASILL2E  0.  C,  L. 
There  is  a  very  considerable  trade  done  in  this 
article,  in  consequence  of  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  being  taken  in  large  doses,  both 
alone  and  in  combination  with  other  remedies, 
and  the  pharmacopceial  preparation  spoiling  if 
kept  longer  than  about  12  hours,  in  warm 
weather.  Like  the  concentrated  simple  decoc- 
tion, it  is  said  to  be  of  8  limes  the  usual 
strength,  so  that  when  mixed  with  7  times  its 
weight  of  water,  it  forms  a  similar  preparation 
to  the  Deooctum  Sarzae  Compositum, —  Ph.  L., 
for  which  it  is  very  generally  substituted  ini 
dispensing. 
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Prep.  1,  (Wholesale.)  Sarsaparilla  (red 
Jamaica),  96  lbs. ;  mezereon  root  (not  root- 
bark),  9  lbs. ;  liquorice  root  (bruised),  16  lbs. 
The  mezereon  and  liquorice  are  first  laid 
(loosely)  on  the  bottom  of  a  clean  copper  pan, 
and  the  bundles  of  sarsaparilla  (untied  and 
loosened)  packed  over  them,  in  horizontal 
layers,  alternately  at  right  angles  with  each 
other.  Three  or  four  boards,  with  as  many 
iron  4-cwt.  weights,  are  next  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  whole.  Water  is  now  run  in,  to  about 
ten  inches  higher  than  the  ingredients,  and 
heat  is  applied  until  ebullition  commences. 
The  materials  are  now  allowed  to  macerate, 
without  boiling,  for  3  or  4  hours,  after  which 
the  liquor  is  gently  boiled  for  about  an  hour, 
care  being  taken  to  add  fresh  water  from  time 
to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  well  covered. 
The  decoction  is  next  run  ofE,  and  set  evapo- 
rating as  quickly  as  possible.  The  ingredients 
are  then  washed  with  successive  portions  of 
boiling  water,  by  allowing  it  to  descend  from 
a  species  of  shower-bath,  after  the  manner  of 
'  sparging,'  described  under  Brewing.'  This 
is  repeated  until  the  water  runs  off  nearly  co- 
Ipurless,  the  smallest  quantity  being  employed 
that  will  effect  the  object  in  view.  The  whole 
of  the  liquid  is  now  evaporated  without  de- 
lay, until  reduced  to  8i  galls.,  when,  after 
cooling,  2  dr.  of  essential  oil  of  sassafras,  dis- 
solved in  2  galls,  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
are  added,  and  afterwards  1  pint  of  essence  of 
guaiacum.  The  liquid  is  then  placed  in  a 
suitably  sized  barrel,  set  upon  its  head,  and 
titted  with  a  small  cock  (not  placed  too  near  the 
bottom),  and  allowed  to  repose  for  a  week,  by 
nhich  time  it  becomes  clear  and  brilliant,  and 
fit  for  sale.  This  is  the  form  adopted  by  the 
large  metropolitan  drug-houses  most  celebrated 
for  this  preparation.  The  product  that  may 
be  drawn  off  fit  for  sale  is  something  over  10 
galls.  The  residuum,  forming  the  'bottoms,' 
consists  chiefly  of  fecula.  The  latter  is  well 
stirred  up  with  3  or  4  galls,  of  cold  water, 
and  allowed  to  settle.  The  clear  decanted 
'  washings '  are  used  as  water  or  liquor  in 
making  the  next  batch  of  decoction. 

2.  (Extemporaneous.)  Compound  extract 
of  sarsaparilla,  7^  oz. ;  boiling  water,  12  fl. 
oz. ;  dissolve,  then  add  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  2J  fl.  oz. ;  mix  well,  and  further  add  of 
water,  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  measure  a  pint. 

Ohs.  To  conduct  this  process  successfully, 
several  large  copper  pans  are  required ;  one  of 
which  (to  boil  the  ingredients  in)  must  be 
capable  of  containing  from  140  to  150  gallons 
at  the  least,  and  the  others  must  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  receive  the  liquors  as  they  are 
drawn  ofl'.  Those  for  the  evaporation  should 
be  very  shallow,  in  order  that  it  may  proceed 
rapidly ;  and  the  whole  should  be  heated  by 
steam.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  emplny  large 
wooden  vats,  and  to  apply  the  heat  by  means 
.of  jpipes  laid  along  the  bottom,  and  supplied 

•  See  page  356. 


with  high-pressure  steam.  This  method  is 
less  expensive  than  the  use  of  double  steam 
pans,  as  above.  When  essence  of  guaiacum 
is  not  used,  24  lbs.  of  guaiacum  shavings, 
from  which  the  dust  has  been  sifted,  are 
boiled  with  the  other  ingredients,  instead. 
Those  desirous  of  using  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  ordered  by  the  Colleges  may  do 
so  by  taking  eight  times  the  given  quantities, 
and  proceeding  as  above.  The  following  are 
special  preparations : — 

Feltz's  Dbcooxion  op  Saesapabilla.  Syn. 
Ap'ozem  op  Fbdiz;  Deooctum  saezje  ctm 
ICHTHTOCOI.'l.A,  L. ;  Ptisanb  BE  Feltz,  Fr. 
Prep.  From  sarsaparilla  (sliced),  3  oz. ;  isin- 
glass and  crude  antimony  (In  powder),  of 
each  i  oz. ;  water  5  pints ;  boil  to  one  half, 
and  strain.     Used  in  skin  diseases. 

Jaupeeand'b  Decoction  op  Saesapamlla. 
Syn,  Decooittm  saez.x  cvis.  badice  CeinX, 
L. ;  Ptisane  he  Jattpeeand,  Fr.  Prep. 
(Bories.)  Sarsaparilla  and  China  root,  of  each 
2  oz. ;  senna  and  sassafras  chips,  of  each  \ 
oz. ;  carbonate  of  potassa,  1  dr. ;  water,  2 
galls. ;  simmer,  gently,  for  several  hours,  and 
strain  12  pints ;  when  cold,  decant  the  clear. 
— Dose,  2  fl.  oz.,  two  or  three  times  daily ; 
in  scrofula,  &c. 

Vinache's  Decoction  op  Saesapaeilia. 
St/n.  Decoctum  saez^  cpm  senkA,  L.  ;  Pti- 
sane DE  ViNACHE,  Fr.  Prep.  (Foy.)  Sarsa- 
parilla, China  wood,  and  guaiacum  wood,  of 
each  IJ  02. ;  crude  antimony  (tied  in  a  rag), 
2  oz. ;  water,  6  pints ;  macerate  for  12  hours 
(7  in  hot  weather),  boil  to  one  half,  add 
sassafras  chips  and  senna,  of  each  i  oz.,  in- 
fuse 1  hour  longer,  and  strain;  when  cold, 
decant  the  clear.  Kecommended  in  scrofula, 
secondary  syphilis,  and  various  cutaneous 
affections. 

Zittmann's  Decoction  op  Saesapaeiila. 
Syn.  Deooctitm  Zittmanni,  L.  ;  Ptisane  de 
ZiiTMANN,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  (Steongee  decoc- 
tion ;  D.  Z.  Foete,  Ph.  Bor.  1817.)  Sarsa- 
parilla, 12  oz. ;  water,  72  lbs.  (say  5f  galls.) ; 
digest  24  hours,  then  add  (suspended  in  a 
bag),  white  sugar  and  alum,  of  each  6  dr. ; 
calomel,  4  dr. ;  cinnabar,  1  dr. ;  boil  to  24 
lbs.,  adding  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
senna,  3  oz. ;  liquorice  root,  li  oz. ;  aniseed 
and  fennel  seed,  of  each  J  oz. ;  finally  strain, 
with  pressure  and  after  some  time  decant 
the  clear  portion.  The  formula  in  the  '  Ph. 
Suec'  1845  is  similar ;  that  in  the  '  Hamburg 
Codex '  directs  only  24  lbs.  of  water  to  be 
used,  and  the  whole  to  be  reduced  to  16  lbs. 

2.  (Weakee  decoction;  D.  Z.  tentte, — 
Ph.  Bor.  1847.)  Add  to  the  residnum  (waste) 
of  the  last  preparation  sarsaparilla,  6  oz. ; 
water,  72  lbs.  (say,  5|  galls.)  ;  boil  to  24  lbs. ; 
adding  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  lemon 
peel,  cinnamon  bark,  liquorice  root,  and  carda- 
moms (all  bruiseii),  of  each  3  dr. ;  press, 
strain,  &c.,  as  before.  In  the  'Ph.  Suec' 
1845  double  the  above  weights  of  lemon  peel 
and  liquorice  root  are  ordered,  and  in  the  'Ham- 
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burn  Codex'  (1845)  24  lbs.  of  water  only  are- 
ordered,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  boiled  down 
to  16  lbs. 

Obs.  Both  the  above  are  used  in  Germany 
and  on  the  Continent  generally,  in  the  same 
nasos  as  those  in  which  compound  decoction  of 
siirgaparilla  is  administered  in  England.  They 
may  be  drank  almost  ad  libitum.  A  trace  of 
iiicrcary  may  be  detected  in  the  stronger 
decoction,  when  properly  prepared.     See  Sab- 

8APAKILLA. 

Decoction  of  Sen'ega  Boot.  Syn.  Decoction 
OF  Amekioan  snake  boot,  D.  of  battle- 
snake  boot;  DBCOOirM  POLYOALiE,  D.  BE- 
yeoM  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Senega  or 
scneka  root,  10  dr. j  water,  1  quart;  boil  to  a 
pint,  and  strain. — Dose,  i  to  2  wine-glassfuls 
three  or  four  times  daily ;  in  humoral  asthma, 
chronic  cough,  dropsy,  &c.  It  is  stimulant, 
expectorant,  and  diuretic,  and,  in  large 
doses,  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  fre- 
quently conjoined  with  ammonia.  It  is  the 
antidote  employed  by  the  Senega  Indians 
against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  (Or 
Tennant.) 

Decoction  of  Simarn'ba  Bark.  Si/n.  Decoc- 
TUM  siMABu'Ba;,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Wright.) 
Simarubii  hark,  2  dr. ;  water,  24  fl.  oz. ;  boil 
to  one  half,  and  strain.  Tonic. — Dose,  I  to  2 
t\.  oz. ;  in  chronic  dysenteiy  and  diarrhcca. 

Decoction  of  Squills  (Compound).  Syn.  Db- 
COOTUM  SCILL^  COMPOSITCM,  L.  Prep.  (Ph. 
U.  S.  18U.)  Squills,  3  dr. ;  juniper  berries, 
4oz.;  snake  root,  3  oz.;  wMter,  4  lbs.;  boil  to 
one  half,  strain,  and  add  of  swei't  spirits  of 
nitre,  4  tl.  oz.  In  chronic  coughs  and  other 
chest  affections,  unaccompanied  with  active 
inflaiiimutory  symptoms. — Dose,  1  to  3  tl.  oz., 
twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Decoction  of  Starch,  Syn.  Decoctum  am'yli 
(Ph.  L.),  MuOItA'GO  AM'YLI  (Ph.  E.  &  D.), 
L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  &  E.)  Starch,  i  oz. ;  add, 
gnidually,  water,  1  pint,  and  boil  for  a  short 
tiiiif.  The  Dublin  preparation  is  nearly 
twice  as  strong.  Used  as  an  enema  in 
dysentery,  dirrrlioja,  and  excoriations  of  the 
rectum. 

Decoction,  Sudorific.  Si/n.  Decoctum  su- 
DOBip'rcnM,  L.  The  old  name  of  the  com- 
pound decoctions  of  sarsaparilla  and  guaiacum. 

Decoction  of  Su'et.  %».  Aetificial  goat's 
MILK;  Decoctum  se'vi,  L.  Prep.  Suet,  1 
oz. ;  tie  it  loosely  in  a  piece  ot  muslin  and 
simmer  it  in  cow's  milk,  1^  pint;  adding 
towards  the  last,  white  sugar,  J  oz.  In  scrofu- 
lous emaciation  and  phthisis ;  taken  ad 
libifum. 

Decoction  of  Tam'arinds.  Si/n.  Decoctum 
tamabikd'obum,  L.  Prep.  Tamarinds,  li 
oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  for  5  minutes,  iind 
strain.  A  pleasant  drink  in  fevers,  astluna. 
chronic  coughs,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Tamarinds  and  Sen'na.  Syn. 
Dec.  tauabindohum  cum  senna  (Ph.  E. 
1714),  li.  Prep.  Tamarinds,  6dr. ;  cream  of 
tartar,  2  dr.;  water,  IJ  pint;  boil  in  a  gl«zedi 


earthen  vessel  until  rednced  to  16  oz. ;  then 
infuse  therein  for  12  hours,  senna,  4  dr. ; 
strain,  and  add  of  syrup  of  violets,  1  oz.  A 
gentle  aperient. — Dose.  A  wine-glassful,  or 
more. 

Decoction  of  Tar.  Syn.  Tab  wateb  ;  De- 
coctum pi'cia  UQ'uiDi;,  L.  Prep.  Tar,  1  oz. ; 
water,  IJ  pint;  boil  to  1  pint. — Dose.  A  pint 
or  more  daily;  in  chronic  catarrh;  and  as  a 
wash  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  especially  those 
of  the  head,  in  children. 
'  Decoction,  Ton'lc.  Syn.  STBsyoTHENiNG 
decoction  ;  Decoctum  eobobans,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Peruvian  bark  (bruised),  \  oz. ;  Virginian 
snake  root,  2  dr.;  water,  1  pint;  boil  to  one 
hair,  strain  whilst  hot,  and  add,  spirit  of 
cinnamon,  \\  fl.  oz. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 

14  dr. — Dose,  2  oz.  two  or  throe  times  a  day. 
2.  Decoction   of  bark,  6  oz. ;    tincture   of 

bark,  6  dr. ;  aromatic  lonfeciion,  i  dr. ;  sal- 
vohitile,  1  dr. — Dose,  1  or  2  table-.^poonfula 
night  and  morning;  especially  in  diarrhoea. 

Decoction  of  lor'mentil.  Syn.  Decoctum 
TOBMKNTlL'L.i;  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.) 
Tormentil  root  (bruised),  2  oz. ;  water,  ij 
pint :  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  A8trin<.'eiit. 
—Dose,  1  to  2  fl.  oz.,  in  chronic  diarrhcca, 
&c. 

Decoction  of  Tur'meric.  Syn.  Decoctum 
OUBCn'M.S,  L.  Prep,  From  turmeric  root  in 
powder),  IJ  oz. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  for  5 
minutes,  and  strain.  A  mild  aromatic  stimu- 
lant and  stomachic. — Dose.  A  wine-glassful 
ad  libitum.  It  is  principally  used  as  a  test  for 
alkalies,  which  turn  it  brown.  Unsized  paper 
dipped  into  it  and  dried  forms  the  turmeric 
cest-paper  of  the  chemist. 

Decoction  of  Verbe'na.  Syn.  Decoctum 
VERBE  N.*;,  L.  From  verbena  (vervain),  2  oz. ; 
water,  \\  pint;  boil  to  1  pint,  and  strain. 

Obs.  The  Verbena  officinalis  was  formerly 
highly  recommended  by  Etmuller,  Hartman, 
De  Hacn,  Morley,  and  others,  in  scrofula, 
cephalalgia,  <!l«:.,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
neglect.  More  reccutlT,  a  decoction  of  the 
plant  has  been  highly  extolled  by  Boshanov 
and  others  as  an  anti-febrile. 

Decoction,  Vul'nerary.  Syn.  Decoctum 
VULNEEA  EIUM,  L.  Prep.  Prom  ground  ivy 
and  broad-leaved  plantain,  of  each  \  oz. ; 
water,  3  pints;  boil  to  1  quart,  strain,  and 
add  sugar,  1  oz.  A  papular  pectoral  and 
tonic,  especially  in  old  coughs;  also  to  heal 
wounds. — Dose,  J  a  teacupful  or  more  twice  a 
day. 

Decoction  of  Wal'nut  Bark.  Syn.  Decoc- 
tum juqland'is,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Gen.)  Green 
liark  of  walnuts,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  for 

15  minutes,  and  strain.  As  an  anti-syphilitic. 
Before  the  general  inti  eduction  of  .sursaparilla 
it  was  much  esteemed  in  most  cases  in  whii-li 
tl]:it  drug  is  now  taken. — Dose,  l;c.  The  sanje 
a-i  those  of  comp.  dec.  of  sarsaparilla.  Pearson 
savs  that  "  when  the  putamen  (green  rind)  of 
the  walnut  has  been  omitted,  either  intention- 
ally or  by  accident  (fram  Decoctum  Lusitani- 
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cwni),  the  same  good  effects  have  not  followed 
its  use  as  when  it  contained  this  ingredient. 

Decoction  of  Walnut  leaves.  Si/n.  Decoc- 
TUM  jiroi.AiiD'is  roLio"EUM,  L.  Prep.  (Ne- 
grjer.)  Walnut  leaves,  1  handful;  water,  1 
quart;  boil  15  minutes,  and  strain.  Deter- 
sive, diaphoretic,  and  alterative. — Dose,  S(a. 
As  the  last,  especially  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
secondary  syphilis,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Wa'terdock.  Syn.  Decootdm 
EUMi'cis,  D.  E.  aquat'ioi,  L.  Prep.  (A.  T. 
Thomson.)  Root  of  common  waterdock 
{Mumex  oliuaifoliua),  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint; 
boil  for  10  minutes,  and  strain. 

Ohs.  This  decoction  is  astringent,  and  was 
once  much  celebrated  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy 
and  some  other  cutaneous  affections.  "  It  is 
the  only  remedy  which  proves  efficacious  in 
that  disease  when  the  ulcers  are  healed,  and 
the  patient  is  attacked  with  astlima."  (Lin- 
naeus, on  the  Scurvy  of  the  Laplanders.) 

Decoction,  White  (Sydenham's).  Syn.  Haets- 
HOEN  DEiNK ;  Mis'ttjea  coe'ntt  xtsti.  Prep. 
Prepared  burnt  hartshorn,  2  oz. ;  gum  Arabic, 
1  oz. ;  water,  3  pints;  boil  to  1  quart,  and 
strain.  Mucilaginous ;  demulcent.  Taken  od 
libitum. 

Decoction  of  Whor'tleberry.  Syn.  Decoc- 
tion OP  BEAE-BEEET,  D.  OE  UVA-UESI ;  De- 
COCTTTM  UT*  TJESI  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Whortleberry  leaves,  1  oz. ;  water, 
li  pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Uva-ursi  (the  leaves),  J  oz.; 
water,  4  pint;  boil  10  minutes,  and  strain. 

Dose,  S^c.  1  to  3  il.  oz.  two  or  three  times 
daily;  in  phthisis  and  purulent  affections  of 
the  urinary  organs,  unaccompanied  with  active 
inflammation;  especially  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  bladder. 

Decoction  of  Wil'low  Bark.  Syn.  Decootum 
SALicis,  D.  s.  coETicis,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Wil- 
kinson.) Willow  bark  (Salix  latifolia), 
bruised,  IJ  oz. ;  macerate  in  water,  2  lbs.,  for 
6  hours,  then  boil  for  15  minutes,  and  strain. 
Tonic,  astringent,  and  febrifuge. — Dose,  A 
wine-glassful. 

2.  (Nieman.)  Willow  bark  {Salix  alba),  IJ 
oz. ;  water,  |  pint;  boil  to  one  half. — Dose,  1 
to  2  fl.  oz.  Both  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
decoction  of  cinchona  bark. 

Decoction  of  Win'ter-green.  Syn.  Decoc- 
tion OF  PYEOLA,  D.  op  TJMBEILATED  WINTEE- 
GEEEN,  D.  OP  PIPSISSEWA;  DeCOCTUM  CHIMA- 
PHILJS  (Ph.  L.),  D.  PTEOL^  (Ph.  D.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Chimaphila  (dried  herb), 
1  oz. ;  water,  1^  pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  and 
strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Winter-green  (dried  leaves), 
I  oz.;  water,  J  pint;  boil  10  minutes  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  Tonic,  stomachic, 
alterative,  and  diuretic. — Dose,  1  to.  2  fl.  oz. ; 
in  dropsies,  scrofula,  debility,  loss  of  appetite, 
&c. ;  and  in  those  affectious  of  tlie  urinary 
organs  in  which  uva-ursi  is  commonly  given. 

Decoction  of  Worm'seed.  Syn.  Decootdm 
SAKTONici,  L.     Prep.  1.     Wormaeed,  bruised, 


S  oz. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  down  to  16  fl.  oz., 
and  strain. 

2.  (Dr  R.  E.  Griffith.)  Fresh  leaves  of 
worroseed  {Chenopodium  anthelminiieum), — 
Linn.),  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint;  orange  peel,  2 
dr.;  boil  (10  minutes),  and  strain.  The 
above  are  bitter,  stomachic,  and  vermifuge. 
— Dose.  A  wine-glassful  twice  a  day;  in 
worms.  It  is  also  used  as  an  injection  against 
ascarides. 

Decoction  of  Yar'row.  Syn.  Decoctfm 
MILLEPOLII,  L.  Prep.  From  milfoil  or  yarrow 
tops,  li  oz. ;  water,  li  pint;  boil  to  a  pint, 
and  strain.  Astringent,  tonic,  and  vulnerary. 
— Dose.  A  wine-glassful  thrice  daily;  in 
dropsies,  &c.  It  is  also  used  as  a  fomentation 
to  bruises,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Black  Snake  Boot,  Syn.  De- 
C0CTI7M  CiMlciPUOE.  Black  snake  root,  1  oz. ; 
water,  16  oz. ;  boil  for  10  minutes. — Dose, 
1  oz.  to  2  oz.  in  rheumatism  and  dropsy. 

Decoction  of  Stavesacre.  Syn.  Decoctcm 
Staphisaqei.^.  Stavesacre  seed,  1  oz. ; 
water,  2  pints;  boil  for  »  few  minutes,  and 
strain.     For  external  use. 

Decoction  of  Snails.  Syn.  Decoctuu  Li- 
MATTTM  (Maes  mouohon).  Flesh  of  vine  or 
garden  snails  (cleansed  from  shell  and  intes- 
tines), 5  oz. ;  water,  2  pints;  simmer  gently 
for  2  hours,  adding  towards  the  end,  maiden 
hair  2  oz.,  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Soapwort.  Syn.  Decootum 
Saponaei^  (Swediaite).  Soapwort,  2  oz.; 
water,  4  lbs. ;  boil  to  2  lbs.,  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Wood-Soot.  Syn.  Decocidm 
Fdliqinis  (Dr  Neligan).  Wood-soot,  4  oz.; 
water,  IJ  pint. 

DECOLOEA'TION.  The  blanching  or  re- 
moval of  the  natural  colour  of  any  substance. 
Syrups  and  many  animal,  vegetable,  and 
saline  solutions  are  decoloured  or  whitened 
by  agitation  with  animal  charcoal,  and  sub- 
sequent subsidence  or  filtration.  Many  fluids 
rapidly  lose  their  natural  colour  by  exposure 
to  light,  especially  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  this  way  castor,  nut,  poppy,  and 
several  other  oils  are  whitened.  Fish  oils  are 
partially  deodorised  and  decoloured  by  filtra- 
tion through  animal  charcoal.  Cottons  and 
linens  are  still  commonly  bleached  by  the 
joint  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  The 
peculiar  way  in  which  light  produces  this 
effect  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  decoloration  of  textile  fabrics  and  solid 
bodies  generally  is  caDed  bleaching.  See 
Branching,  Bleaching,  Oils,  Tallow, 
Syeups.  Sugae,  &c. 

DECOMPOSr'TIOlT  (-zish'un).  In  che- 
mistry, the  resolution  of  compounds  into  their 
elements,  or  the  alteration  nf  their  chemical 
constitution  in  such  a  manner  that  new  pro- 
ducts are  formed. 

DEFECA'TION.  The  separation  of  a  liquid 
from  its  lees,  dregs,  or  impurities  by  sub- 
sidence and  decantation.  It  is  commonly  cm- 
ployed  for  the  purification  of  saline  solutions 
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and  (^lutinona  or  unctuoun  liquids  on  the  largt 
scale  in  preference  to  filtration ;  than  which 
it  ia  both  more  exptilitioua  and  expensive. 
Sie  CtAEIFICATIOS,  DeCANTATION,  FlLTBA- 
TlOJf,  etc. 

DEFLAGRA'TION.  The  sudden  combustion 
of  any  substance  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
some  change  in  its  composition,  by  the  joint 
action  of  heat  and  oxygon.  The  process  is 
commonly  performed  by  projecting  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  the  body  to 
be  oxidised. 

DELIQUES'CENCE.  Spontaneous  liquefac- 
tion by  absorption  of  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Deliquescent  salts  are  those  which 
by  exposure  gradually  assnuie  the  liquid  st.ite. 
They  should  all  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles 
or  jars* 

DELIR'IUM  TEE'MENS.  [L.]  The  mad- 
ness of  drunkards;  a  disease  of  the  brain  re- 
sulting from  the  excessive  and  protracted  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  particularly  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  Ciirly  symptoms  are  extreme 
irritability  iind  fretfulness,  with  unusual 
mobility  of  the  body.  Sleeplessness  :ind  un- 
pleasant dreams  soon  follow.  At  length  fright- 
ful dreams  and  visions  harass  the  patient.  He 
sees  remarkable  sights,  hears  extraordinary 
Koutids,  anil  labours  under  all  the  strange 
delusions  of  insane  persons,  which,  however 
viiguinnd  unfounded,  operate  on  him  with  all 
tile  force  of  realities  till  he  becomes  furiously 
mad.  The  fit  almost  always  comes  on  after 
hard  drinking;  and  the  hnuils  are  usuiilly, 
but  not  always,  tremulous.  A  similar  affec- 
tion is  occasionally  produced  by  the  abuse  of 
opium,  excessive  mental  anxiety,  night  watch- 
ing, or  depletion.  According  to  Or  Arm- 
strong, even  respiring  the  fumes  of  ardent 
spirits  will,  under  some  circnrastauces,  pro- 
duce this  disease.  Persons  who  have  nnder- 
gcine  snrgicid  operatious  uuiler  the  induence 
of  chloroform  are  moi  o  liable  to  attacks  of  this 
kind  than  other  persons. 

The  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  consists 
mainly  in  the  judicious  use  of  opium,  laudanum, 
or  morphia,  in  rather  large  doses",  frequently 
repeated.  Thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudiinum 
may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  during  the  fit, 
its  effects  being  carefully  watched.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  produce  quiet  sleep,  from  which  the 
patient  usually  wakes  free  from  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Diaphoretics  and 
wild  aperients  may  also  be  given,  and  a  light, 
nutritious  diet  adopted  throughout.  Deple- 
tion, especially  bleeding,  should  be  paiticu- 
larly  avoided.  Alcoholic  stimulants  and  wine, 
in  certain  cases,  have  proved  useful.  Under 
this  treatment,  the  patient,  unless  of  a  very 
bad  habit  of  body,  or  much  debilitated  by  pre- 
vious excesses,  usually  recovers.  He  is,  how- 
ever, very  liable  to  relap-ies  and  subsequent 
attacks,  which  are  best  prevented  by  judicious 
moral  management. 

The  jndicious    administration   of   chloral 


hydrate,  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains' 
as  well  as  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  twenty- 
grain  doses,  either  alone  or  combined  with  tlie 
chloral,  has  lately  been  had  recourse  to  witli 
the  happiest  results,  for  the  production  of 
sleep  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens  or  in  the 
insomnia  of  dipsomaniacs. 

The  repetition  of  the  dose  of  chloral  requires 
to  be  regulated  with  very  great  caution;  iind 
it  is  only  in  the  ease  of  emigrants  and  otlierH 
unable  to  obtain  medical  aid  that  we  would 
recommend  it  to  be  given,  and  then  only 
should  opium  have  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Not  more  than  sixty  grains  of 
the  chloral  should  be  administered  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  internal  adrainistr.i- 
tion  of  tmcture  of  capsicum  in  modemrely 
large  doses,  in  the  intervals  of  the  opiates  or 
chloral  hydrate,  baa  lately  been  tried  iu  tlio 
treatment  of  this  disease,  it  is  said,  with 
success. 

DELPHnr'ICACID.  5y».  Phoce'nic  ACID. 
A  fatty  acid,  obtained  by  saponifyin;^  the  oil 
of  the  delphinus  or  porpoise.  According  to 
recent  experiments,  it  is  identical  with  valeric 
acid. 

DELPHIN'INE.  Syn.  Del'phinb,  Dei/- 
PHiA,  Delphiu'ia.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by 
Lassaigne  and  FencuUe  In  Delphinium  etaphy- 
sagria  or  stavesacre. 

Prep.  1.  The  husked  seeds  (in  powder)  are 
boiled  in  a  little  wuter,  and  pressed  in  a  cloth ; 
a  little  pure  magnesia  is  then  added  to  tIjL' 
filtered  decoction,  the  whole  is  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  refiltered;  the  residuum, 
after  being  well  washed,  is  digested  in  boilinj 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  alkaloid,  and 
gives  it  up  again  by  gentle  evaporation  and 
cooling. 

2.  The  bruised,  bnt  unshelled,  seeds  are 
digested  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  filtered 
liquor  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  the  precipitate  digested  iu  alcohol  as 
before. 

3.  (Piirrish.)  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
seeds  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
precipitated  with  an  alkali,  again  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  colouring  matter 
precipitated  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  the 
alkaloid  by  potitssa.  The  alkaloid  is  then  dis- 
solved iu  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
thus  formed  is  evaporated ;  one  pound  yields 
abiut  one  drachm. 

Prop.,  See.  A  light-yellowish  or  white, 
odourless  powder;  extremely  acrid  and  bitter; 
scarcely  soluble  in  »vater;  dissolves  in  ether, 
und  readily  in  alcohol;  and  has  an  alkidine 
reaction.  Its  alcoholic  solution  produces  a 
burning  and  tingling  sensation  when  rubbed 
on  the  skin,  and  a  similar  sensation  is  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  the  body  when  it  is 
taken  in  doses  of  a  few  grains.  It  has  been 
exhibited  in  neuralgia  and  rheumatism  by  Dr 
Turnbull. — Dose,  ^  gr.  every  three  hours, 
made  into  a  pill  with  1  gr.  each  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  henbane  and  liquorice.    It  is  also 
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used  externally  under  the  form  of  ointment 
and  lotion. 

DELPHINUM— A  Boot  Varnisli.  Shell-lac, 
7'5  grammes  dissolved  in  alcohol,  15  grammes, 
mixed  with  20  drops  fish  oil,  and  ■!  gramme 
lampblack.     (Geisse.) 

DEMUL'CENTS.  In  medicine,  substances 
which  are  calculated  to  soften  and  lubricate 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Though 
having  the  same  signification  as  the  word 
EMOLLIENTS,  it  is  desirable  to  restrict  the 
latter  term  to  such  as  are  intended  for  external 
application,  and  to  include  under  the  above 
head  only  such  as  are  intended  for  internal 
exhibition.  The  prindpal  demulcents  are  gum 
Arabic,  gum  tragacanth,  liquorice,  honey, 
arrow-root,  pearl  barley,  isinglass,  gelatin, 
milk,  almonds,  spermaceti,  almond  and  olive 
oils,  and  most  other  mucilaginous,  amylaceous, 
saccharine,  and  oily  substances.  For  use, 
these  are  made  into  muoilag-es,  decoctions, 
EMULSIONS,  or  MILKS,  with  water,  and  form 
suitable  beverages  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
catarrh,  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  all 
other  diseases  where  diluents  are  useful.  See 
Emollients. 

DENGUE.  This  disease  is  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
occasionally  as  an  epidemic  in  America.  In 
England  it  rarely  shows  itself  in  an  epidemic 
character.  The  symptoms  of  dengue  appear  to 
combine  those  of  rheumatism  and  scarlet  fever. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  an  eruption  shows 
itself,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  limbs, 
glandular  swellings,  and  languor.  The  course 
nf  the  disease  is  varied  by  frequent  remissions. 
It  does  not  come  within  our  design  to  indicate 
tlie  treatment,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  that  pursued  in  scarlet  fever. 

DENS'ITY.  Comparative  masses  of  equal 
weights,  or  the  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  a  given  space.  It  is  commotily  used  synony- 
mously with  SPECIFIC  geavity,  which,  how- 
ever, refers  to  comparative  weights  of  equal 
bulks.  Thus,  quicksilver  is  said  to  have  a 
density  greater  than  that  of  copper,  and 
alcohol  one  less  than  that  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

DENTITRICES.  S^n.  Dentiebioia,  L. 
Substances  applied  to  the  teeth,  to  fleanse  and 
beautify  them.  The  most  useful  form  of  den- 
tifrices is  that  of  powder  (tooth  POWDEe)  ; 
but  liquids  (TOOTH  washes),  and  electuaries 
(tooth  eleoiuabibs,  tooth  pastes),  are 
also  employed.  The  solid  ingredients  used  in 
dentifrices  should  not  be  so  hard  or  gritty  as 
to  injure  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ;  nor  so  ^oft 
or  adhesive  as  to  adhere  to  the  gums,  after 
rincing  the  mouth  out  with  water.  Pumice- 
stone  (in  fine  powder)  is  one  of  those  sub- 
f-tances  that  acts  entirely  by  mechanical  attri- 
tion, and  is  hence  an  objectionable  ingredient 
in  tooth  powder  intended  for  daily  use.  It  is, 
however,  very  generally  present  in  the  various 
advertised  dentifrices,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  rapid  action  in  whitening  the  teeth. 
Bath  brick  is  another  substance  of  a  similar 


nature  to  pumice,  and,  like  that  article,  should 
be  only  occasionally  employed.  Cuttle-fish 
bone,  coral,  and  prepared  chalk,  are  also  com- 
monly used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  last 
is  rather  too  soft  and  absorbent  to  form  the 
sole  ingredient  of  a  tooth  powder.  Charcoal, 
which  is  so  very  generally  employed  as  a  den- 
tifrice, acts  partly  mechanically  and  partly 
by  its  chemical  property  of  destroying  foul 
smells  and  arresting  putrefaction.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  be  newly  burnt,  and  kept  in 
well-closed  vessels,  until  used,  as  by  exposure 
to  the  air  it  rapidly  loses  its  antiseptic  powers. 
Powdered  rhatany,  cinchona  bark,  and  catechu, 
are  used  as  astringents,  and  are  very  useful 
in  foulness  or  sponginess  of  the  gums.  Myrrh 
and  mastic  are  employed  on  account  of  their 
odour,  and  their  presumed  preservative  action 
and  power  of  fixing  loose  teeth.  Insoluble 
powders  have  been  objected  to  on  account  of 
their  being  apt  to  accumulate  between  the 
folds  of  the  gums  and  in  the  cracks  of  the 
teeth,  and  thus  impart  a  disagreeable  appear- 
ance to  the  mouth.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a 
reddish  or  flesh-coloured  tinge  is  commonly 
given  to  them  with  a  little  rose  pink,  red  coral, 
or  similar  colouring  substance,  when  any 
small  portion  that  remains  unwashed  off  is 
rendered  less  conspicuous.  Some  persons  em- 
ploy soluble  substances  as  tooth  powders, 
which  are  free  from  the  above  objection.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  potash  and  cream  of  tartar  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  because  of  the  grittiness 
of  their  powders  and  their  slight  solubility  in 
water.  Phosphate  of  soda  and  common  salt 
are  also  frequently  employed  as  dentifrices, 
and  possess  the  advantage  of  being  readily 
removed  from  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  little 
water.  Among  those  substances  that  chemi- 
cally decolour  and  remove  unpleasant  odours, 
the  only  ones  employed  as  dentifrices  are 
charcoal  and  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda. 
The  first  has  been  already  noticed;  the  others 
may  be  used  by  brushing  the  teeth  with  water 
to  which  a  very  little  of  their  solutions  has 
been  added.  A  very  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  is  commonly  employed  by  smokers  to 
remove  the  odour  and  colour  imparted  by  to- 
bacco to  the  teeth.  Electuaries,  made  of  honey 
and  astringent  substances,  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  diseases  of  the  gums.  The  juice  of 
the  common  strawberry  has  been  recommended 
as  an  elegant  natural  dentifrice,  as  it  readily 
dissolves  the  tartarous  incrustations  on  the 
teeth,  and  imparts  an  agreeable  odour  to  the 
breath.  See  Paste  and  Powdeb  (Tooth),  also 
Washes  (Mouth). 

DENTINE.  The  tissue  of  which  the  teeth 
are  composed. 

DENTISTRY.  The  art  or  practice  of  a 
dentist.  Directions  for  the  extraction  of  teeth, 
as  well  as  elaborate  details  for  stopping  them, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  artificinl  ones,  are 
branches  of  the  dentist's  art,  which,  as  they 
necessitate  the  exercise  of  considerable  skill 
and  long  practice,  do  not  call  for  notice  in  a 
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work  liku  the  present.  We  shall  confine  our- 
•elves,  therefore,  to  that  nection  of  dentistry 
which  concerns  itself  with  stoppings  for  the 
CHvitiei  of  decayed  teeth,  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  we  give  the  following  for- 
diuln) : — 

1.  (Soiihciran's.)  Powdered  mastic  and 
Baiidnrach,  of  each  4  dr.;  dragon's  blood,  2 
dr.;  opiiim,  15  gr. ;  mix  with  sufficient  rec- 
tified i.pirit  to  form  a  stiff  paste.  A  solution 
of  mastic,  or  of  mastic  and  sandaracb,  in  half 
the  quantity  of  alcohol,  is  also  used,  applied 
with  n  little  cotton  or  lint. 

2.  Sandaracb,  12  parts;  mastic,  6  parts; 
amber,  in  powder,  1  part;  etber,  6  parts. 
Applied  with  cotton.  Or  simply  a  paste  of 
powdered  mastic  and  ether.  Or  a  saturated 
ethereal  solution  of  mastic,  applied  with 
cotton. 

3.  Taveare's  cement  is  made  with  mastic 
and  burnt  alum.  Bernoth  directs  20  parts  of 
powdered  mastic  to  be  digested  with  40  of 
ether,  and  enough  powdered  alum  added  to 
form  a  stiff  paste. 

4.  Outta  percba,  softened  by  heat,  is  recom- 
mended. Dr  Rollfs  advises  melting  a  piece  of 
caoutchouc  at  the  end  of  a  wire,  and  intro- 
ducing it  while  warm. 

6.  (Ganger's  Cement.)  Pnt  into  a  quart 
bottle  2  oz.  of  mastic  and  3  oz.  of  absolute 
alcohol ;  apply  a  gentle  beat  by  a  water-bath. 
When  dissolved,  add  9  oz.  of  dry  balsam  of 
tolu,  and  again  bent  gently.  A  piece  of  cotton 
dipped  in  tliis  viscid  solution  becomes  bard 
when  introduced  into  the  tooth,  previously 
cleansed  and  dried  as  above. 

6.  (Mr  Robinson's.)  After  wnshing  out  the 
mouth  with  warm  water  contiiining  a  few 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  cleaning 
the  cavity  ai  above  directed,  he  drops  into  it  a 
drop  of  collodion,  to  which  a  little  morphia 
has  been  added,  fills  the  cat  ity  with  asbestos 
and  saturates  with  collodion,  placing  over  all  a 
pledget  of  blotting  paper. 

7.  (Osterraaier's  Cement.)  Mix  12  parts  of 
dry  phosphoric  acid  with  18  of  pure  and  pul- 
verised quicklime.  It  bicomes  moist  in  mix- 
ing, in  which  state  it  is  introdured  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  where  it  quickly  becomes 
hard.  [In  some  hands  this  has  failed,  from 
what  cause  we  are  not  aware.]  The  acid 
should  be  prepared  as  directed  under  Aciu, 
PJI08PH0BIC. 

8.  (Silica.)  This  name  has  been  given  to  a 
mixture  of  Paris  plaster,  levigated  porcelain, 
iron  filings,  and  dregs  of  tincture  of  mastic, 
ground  together. 

9.  (Wirih's  Cement.)  It  is  said  to  consist 
of  a  viscid  alroholic  solution  of  resins,  with 
powdered  asbestos. 

10.  (Metallic  Cement.)  Amalgams  for  the 
teeth  are  made  with  gold  or  silver,  and  quick- 
silver, the  excels  of  the  latter  being  squeezed 
out,  and  the  stiff  amalgam  used  warm.  In- 
ferior kinds  are  made  with  quicksilver  and 
tin,  or  zinc.    A  popular  nostrum  of  this  kind 


is  said  to  consist  of  4D  gr.  of  quicksilver  and 
20  of  fine  zinc  filings,  mixed  at  the  time  of 
using.  Mr  Evans  states  that  pure  tin,  with  a 
small  portion  of  cadmium,  and  sufficient  quick- 
silver, forms  the  most  lasting  and  least  objec- 
tionable amalgam.  The  following  is  the  for- 
mula : — Melt  2  parts  of  tin  with  1  of  cadmium, 
run  it  into  ingots,  and  reduce  it  to  filings. 
Form  these  into  a  fluid  amalgam  with  mer- 
cury, and  squeeze  out  the  excess  of  mercury 
through  leather.  Work  up  the  solid  residue 
in  the  hand,  and  press  it  into  the  tooth.  Or, 
melt  some  beeswax  in  a  pipkin  over  the  fire, 
throw  in  5  parts  of  cadmium,  and,  when 
melted,  add  7  or  8  parts  of  tin  in  small 
pieces ;  pour  the  melted  metals  into  an  iron  or 
wooden  box,  and  shake  them  till  cold,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  alloy  in  a  powder.  This  is  mixed 
with  2i  or  3  times  its  weight  of  quicksilver  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  used  as  above. 

Another  cement  consists  of  about  73  p  irts 
of  silver,  21  of  tin,  and  6  of  zmc,  amalgamated 
with  quicksilver.  An  amalgam  of  copper  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  used.  But  this  class  of 
stoppings  is  altogether  disapproved  of  by 
other  authorities.  Pure  leaf -gold  seems  the 
least  objectionable. 

11.  (Marmoratum.)  Finely  levigated  glass, 
mixed  with  tin  amalgam. 

12.  (Poudre  Metallique.)  The  article  sold 
under  this  name  in  Paris  appears  to  be  an 
amalgam  of  silver,  mereury,  and  ammonium, 
with  an  excess  of  mercury,  which  is  pressed 
out  before  using  it. 

13.  (Fusible  Metal.)  Melt  together  8  parts 
of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  3  of  tin,  and  1}  or  1'6 
of  quicksilver,  with  as  little  heat  as  possible. 
(Chaudet.) 

14.  (Non-expensive  Metallic  Tooth-stop- 
ping.) Take  1  part  of  sulphate  of  mercury,  1 
part  of  copper  in  fine  powder ;  rub  them  well 
together  with  a  little  warm  water ;  when  thn 
amalgam  is  formed  wash  well,  and  remove 
the  surplus  of  mercury  by  pressing  it  through 
chamois. — Fharm.  Joum. 

ExpBNsrvB  Metallic  Tooth-stoppino 
AND  MUCH  PKEPEBABLE.  Take  pure  gold, 
pure  gelatin,  1  part  of  each;  pure  silver,  i 
parts ;  melt,  and  when  refrigerated,  reduce  tf) 
a  powder  by  means  of  a  file;  wash  well  and 
dry.  In  the  moment  of  using  it  add  sufficient 
mercury  to  form  a  plastic  paste. — Fharm. 
Joum. 

Paste  fob  DESTBOTiNa  the  Sensibility 
OP  the  Dental  Pulp  peevious  to  Stop- 
ping. Arseuious  acid,  30  gr. ;  sulphate  of 
morphia,  20  gr.;  creasote,  q.  s.  [Unsafe;  it 
is  only  mserted  by  way  of  warning  agaiiis'. 
what  may  prove  an  unsuspected  cause  of  mis- 
chief.] 

Pivots  poe  Abtipicial  Teeth.  An  alloy 
of  platinum  and  silver. 

Speinos  foe  AetificiaIi  Teeth.  Equal 
parts  of  copper,  silver,  and  palladium. 
(Chaudet.) 

For   Cacbou  Aromatisd,  and  other  com- 
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pounds  for  sweetening  the  breath,  see  Peb- 

J!'0MEEY. 

DEKTI'TION .     See  TEETHiira. 

DEOB'STBUEHI.  In  medicine,  a  substance 
which  removes  obstructions,  and  opens  the 
natural  passages  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as 
the  pores,  lacteals,  and  glands.  Iodine,  mer- 
cury, sarsaparilla,  and  aperients,  are  deob- 
struents. 

SEO'DOKISEE.  Any  substance  having  the 
power  of  absorbing  or  destroying  fetid  effluvia. 
Chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  cliloride  of  zinc,  ni- 
trate of  lead,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  freshly-burnt 
charcoal,  are  the  most  effective  and  convenient 
deodorisers.  Peat  charcoal  has  been  highly 
recommended  for  deodorising  manure,  &c.,  on 
the  large  scale.  When  it  is  mixed  with  these 
substances  their  fetor  is  immediately  destroyed, 
and  a  compost  produced,  which  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  guano  for  agricultural  purposes. 
'  Biedermaun's  Centralblatt  fur  Agricultur 
Cheniie'  for  June,  1877,  contains  the  results 
of  some  experiments  u.idertaken  by  A.  Eck- 
stein ou  the  comparative  deodorising  values  of 
certain  substances.  Herr  Eckstein  found  that 
1  kilo  of  copperas  dissolved  in  water  destroyed 
the  stench  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  privy 
used  daily  by  at  least  100  persons.  The  action 
ceased  after  twelve  hours.  A  solution  of 
aqueous  sulphate  of  copper  produced  a  jimilar 
result.  When  1  kilo  of  solid  copperas  was 
employed  the  action  lusted  for  two  days.  The 
same  result  was  obtained  by  using  1  kilo  of  a 
mixture  compound  of  copperas,  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Liquid  sul- 
pliurous  acid  was  found  to  act  very  rapidly, 
rendering  the  atmosphere  difficult  to  breathe 
for  an  hour ;  its  action  ceased  after  twenty- 
three  hours.  Crude  carbolic  acid,  which  was 
used  to  the  extent  of  30  grams,  gave  so  un- 
})leasant  a  smell  for  two  days  as  to  render  the 
result  impossible  to  be  arrived  at.  One  kilo  of 
copperas  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  parchment  paper 
only  began  to  act  after  two  hours,  and  kept 
the  place  odourless  for  two  days.  One  kilo  of 
good  chloride  of  lime,  placed  in  a  similar  bag, 
did  not  lose  its  effect  for  nine  days.  With 
60  grams  of  permanganate  of  soda  the  action 
commenced  immediately,  but  the  effect  was 
over  in  twenty-four  hours;  when  enclosed  in 
parchment  paper  it  was  efficacious  for  two 
(lays.  In  Herr  Eckstein's  opinion  the  most 
powerful  deodoriser  known  is  chloride  of  lime 
along  with  sulphuric  acid.  Powdered  gypsum 
ia  a  good  absorber  of  ammonia,  and  for  this 
purpose  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  floors  of 
stables,  manure  heaps,  &c.   See  Disinfectant. 

DEOX'IDATION.    See  Reduction. 

DEPIL'ATOEY.  A  cosmetic  employed  to 
remove  superfluous  hairs  from  the  human 
skin.  Depilatories  act  either  mechanically 
(meohanioai  depilatoeieb),  or  chemically 
(OHBIIICAL  DEPILATOKIES).  To  the  first  class 
belong  adhesive  plasters  that,  on  their  removal 
from  the  skin,  bring  away  the  hair  with  them. 
The  second  class  indu  les  all  those  substances 


which  destroy  the  hair  by  their  chemical 
action. 

Lime  or  orpiment,  and  generally  both  of 
them,  have  formed  the  leading  ingredients  in 
depilatories,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  first  acts  by  its  well-known  caus- 
ticity, and  also,  when  an  alkali  is  present,  by 
reducing  that  also,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  the  caustic  State.  The  action  of  the  orpi- 
ment is  of  a  less  certain  character,  and  its  use 
is,  even  dangerous  when  applied  to  a  highly 
sensitive  or  an  abraded  surface.  The  addition 
of  starch  is  to  render  the  paste  more  adhesive 
and  manageable. 

In  using  the  following  preparations,  those 
which  are  in  the  state  of  powder  are  mixed  up 
with  a  little  warm  water  to  the  consistence  of 
a  paste,  and  applied  to  the  part.  Sometimes 
soap  lye  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  some 
persons  spread  the  pulpy  mass  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  apply  it  like  a  plaster.  In  12  or 
15  minutes,  and  sooner,  if  much  smarting 
ensues,  the  whole  should  be  washed  ofE  with 
warm  water,  and  a  little  cold  cream,  lip-salve, 
or  spermaceti  cerate,  applied  to  the  part.  The 
application  of  the  liquid  preparations  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  gentle  friction,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  them  extending  to 
the  adjacent  parts.  All  the  following  effect 
the  object  satisfactorily,  with  proper  manage- 
ment; but  some  are  much  more  effective  than 
others.  A  small  wooden  or  bone  knife  is  the 
best  for  mixing  them  with.  They  must  all 
be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  and  no 
liquid  must  be  added  to  them  until  shortly 
before  their  application;  and  then  no  ii\ore 
should  be  mixed  than  is  required  for  imme- 
diate use. 

Depilatory,  Arsen'ical.  Orpiment  (sulphide 
of  arsenic)  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in 
many  fashionable  depilatories,  but  its  use  is 
not  free  from  danger.  The  following  are  well- 
known  preparations : 

1.  (CoLLEY's  D.)  From  nitre  and  sulphur, 
of  each  1  part ;  orpiment,  3  parts ;  quicklime, 
8  parts ;  soap  lees,  32  parts ;  boil  to  the  con- 
sistence of  cream.     Very  caustic. 

2.  (DeLCEOIX'S  D.  ;  'POUDEE  SITBTILB.') 
Orpiment,  1  oz. ;  quicklime,  10  oz. ;  starch, 
14  oz. 

3.  (Oeiental  d.  ;  Oeiental  etjsma.) — 
a.  Quicklime,  3  oz.j  orpiment,  i  dr.;  strong 
alkaline  lye,  1  lb.;  boil  together  in  a  clean 
iron  vessel  until  a  feather  dijiped  into  the 
liquor  loses  its  flue. 

b.  Prom  pearlash,  2  oz. ;  orpiment,  3  dr.j 
liquor  of  potassa,  i  pint ;  boil  together  as 
before.  One  of  the  most  caustic  aud  conse- 
quently the  most  certain  of  depilatory  prepara- 
tions; but,  with  the  rest  of  its  class,  open  to  the 
objections  of  containing  orpiment.  (See  No.  7.) 

4.  (Paste  d.  ; '  Pate  £pilatoieb.')  To  No. 
1  add  of  orris  root,  3  parts. 

5.  (Plbnck'sd.;  'Pastaepilatoeia.')  Orpi- 
ment, 1  part ;  quicklime  and  starch,  of  each 
12  parts. 
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6.  Soap  d.  j  '  Savon  £pilatoiee.')  Turk- 
ish depilatory  and  loft  soup,  equal  parts.  M  ust 
not  be  mixed  until  about  to  be  applied,  (See 
No.  7.) 

7.  (TcEKisn  D. ;  Tdbkibh  bubua.)  Orpi- 
inoat,  1  part ;  quicklime,  9  parts.  For  use,  it 
is  mixed  up  with  soap  lees,  and  a  little  pow- 
dered starch. 

Depilatory,  Boettger's.  Powdered  sulpliy- 
dmte  of  sodium,  one  part ;  wastied  chalk, 
three  purts ;  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  a 
little  water.  Let  a  layer  about  the  thickness 
of  the  back  of  a  knife  be  spread  upon  the 
hairy  surface.  After  two  or  three  minutes  the 
stoutest  hairs  are  transformed  into  a  soft  mass 
which  may  bcf  removed  by  water.  A  more 
prolonged  action  would  attack  the  skin. 

Depilatory,  Boudet's.  ,  Prep.  Sulphide  of 
"•odium  (crystallised),  3  parts;  quicklime  (in 
fino  powder),  10  parts ;  starch,  10  parts ;  mix. 
'I'o  be  mixed  with  water,  and  applied  to  the 
skin,  and  scraped  ofE  in  2  or  3  minutes  withu 
wooden  knife.     Very  effective  and  safe. 

Depilatory,  Cazenare's.     Syn.  Mahon'b  d.  ; 

POMMADB  ^riLATOIHK  DB  CAZENATE,  Fr. 
Prep.  Quicklime,!  part;  carbonate  of  soda, 
2  parts ;  lard,  8  parts ;  mix.  Applied  as  an 
ointment. 

Depilatory,  Chi'nese.  Prep.  1.  Quicklime, 
8  oz. ;  pearlusli  (dry)  and  liver  of  sulphur,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  all  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ; 
mixed,  and  kept  in  a  close  bottle. 

2.  (RosBATB  D.)  As  No.  1,  but  coloured 
with  a  little  rose  pink  or  light  red. 

These  preparations  aro  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  Boudet's  Depilatory. 

Depilatory,  CoUey'a.     See  Defilatobt,  Ab- 

BENIOAL. 

Depilatory,  Hydrosulphate  of  Lime.  Prep. 
(Beasley.)  Mix  quicklime  and  water  to  a  thick 
cream,  and  pass  into  the  mixture  25  or  30 
times  its  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
When  the  gas  ecises  to  be  absorbed,  stop  the 
process.  The  pulpy  mass  is  spread  ou  paper, 
and  applied  for  12  or  15  minutes.  It  is  very 
effective,  but  has  a  most  disgusting  smell. 
Spolasco's  depilatory  is  a  very  similar  prepa- 
ration (see  heiow). 

Depilatory,  Meohan'ical.  St/n.  Depilatoht 
FLASTEE.  Prep.  From  pitch  and  resin,  equal 
parts,  melted  together  and  spread  on  leather. 
Applied  as  a  plaster. 

Depilatory,  Bayer's.  Prep.  Quicklime,  2  oz. ; 
salt  of  tartar,  4  oz. ;  charcoal,  ^  oz.  Less 
aetive  than  Chinese  Depilatory. 

Depilatory,  Bedwood's.  Prep.  A  strong 
solution  of  sulphide  of  barium,  made  into  a 
paste  with  powdered  starch,  and  applied  im- 
mediately. Mr  Redwood  says  this  is  "  the 
best  and  safest  depilatory." 

Depilatory,  Bo'eeato.  See  Depilatoey,  Chi- 
nese. 

Depilatory,  Spolasco's.  Prep.  Freshly  pre- 
pared sulphiite  of  calcium  and  quicklime,  equal 
parts.    Almost  equal  to  Redwood's  (above). 


DEPOSI'TIOH  (of  aetaUi).    See  Elbotbo- 

TYPE. 

DEBBT  COSrOITIOir  FOWDEBS  (J.  Tobias 
Simpson,  New  York).  Celebrated  as  a  safe, 
infallible,  and  speedy  remedy  for  glanders, 
coughs,  colds,  over  feeding,  worms,  mouth 
disease,  and  loss  of  horns  or  hair,  in  horses 
and  other  valuable  domestic  animals.  Tartar 
emetic,  2  grammes;  black  antimony,  20 
grammes;  sulphur,  10  grammes;  nitre,  10 
grammes ;  fenugreek,  40  grammes ;  juniper 
berries,  20  grammes.     (Schadler.) 

DEB'BTSHIBE  NECK.    See  Goitbb. 

DEBMA80I  (Apotheker  Bertschinger, 
Baden,  Switzerland).  For  profuse  perspira- 
tion of  the  feet.  Consists  of  acetate  of 
alumina,  7'5  grammes;  distilled  water,  120 
grammes;  butyric  ether,  2  drops;  rosanilin  to 
colour  it  sliirhtly.     (Weber.) 

BDSBRIEBBE'S  CHOCOLATE  A  LA  MAG- 
NESIE.  4t  grammes  of  chocolate  paste  and 
15  grammes  of  calcined  magnesia,  made  into 
two  tablets.     (Reveil.) 

DESICCANTS.  Si/n.  Debicoan'tia,  L.  In 
pharmaoolngt/^  substances  that  check  secretion 
and  dry  sores  of  abraded  surface,  without 
acting  as  styptics,  or  conatringiu^'  the  fibres 
of  tlie  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  See 
ASTBIKOENIB. 

DESICCA'TION.  Syn.  Exsiooa'tio.v.  The 
evaporation  or  drying  ofP  of  the  aqueous 
portion  of  solid  bodies.  Plants  and  chemical 
preparations  are  deprived  of  their  humidity 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  current  i>f  dry  air, 
an  atmosphere  rendered  artificially  dry  by 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  direct  application  of 
heat  by  means  of  a  water  hatli,  a  sand  hath, 
or  a  common  fire.  Planks  and  timber  are 
now  seasoned,  on  the  lavjje  scale,  in  this  way, 
by  which  a  condition  may  be  produced,  in  2 
or  3  days,  which  on  the  old  system  is  barely 
attainable  in  as  many  years.  "  Endeavours 
were  made  to  enf .uee  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  desiccation  of  woods  to  the  builder, 
cabinet  maker,  architoct,  and  civil  engineer, 
so  long  back  as  1843,  but  without  success. 
Since  that  period  certain  pers  lus  have  availed 
themselves,  commercially,  of  our  ideas  and 
experiments  on  the  subject,  without  any 
aekrit)wledgineut,  either  verbal  or  pecuniary." 
(Cooley.) 

DESTEM'PEE.  Syn.  Distejipee.  Colours 
ground  up  with  size,  gum,  or  white  of  egg,  and 
water,  as  in  scene  painting.  The  art  of  execu- 
ting work  in  distemper  is  called  '  distemper 
painting.' 

DETEB'GENT.  An  agent  having  the  power 
of  removing  ofiensive  matter  from  the  skin. 
The  name  is  now  generally  restricted  to  appli- 
cations that  tend  to  cleanse  foul  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

Detergent,  Collier's.  Prep.  From  liquor  of 
potassa,  2  fl.  dr.;  rose  water,  i\  fl.  oz. ;  spirit 
of  rosemary,  \  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  One  of  the  best 
applications  known  to  free  the  head  from 
scurf,  when  the  hair  is  strong  and  healthy. 
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The  head  should  be  afterwards  sponged  with 
clean,  soft  water. 
DETONA'TIOK.    See  Fflminatino  Com- 

P0TTND8. 

DEUTOX'IDE.     See  Oxides. 

DEUTSCHE  SIEGESTROPFEN  —  German 
Triumphal  Drops  (Schmidt).  480  grammes  of 
a  brown  fluid  with  an  agreeably  sweet  spiri- 
tuuus  and  aromatic  taste,  containing  in  a 
hundred  parts  tive  parts  of  the  portion  soluble 
in  weak  spirit  of  cloves  and  orange  peel,  29 
parts  sugar,  36  parts  alcohol,  and  30  parts 
water.     (Wittstein.) 

DEW-POINT.  The  temperature  at  which 
dew  begins  to  form,  as  observed  by  a  ther- 
mometer. It  varies  with  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

DEX'TEIN.  CpHioOj.  Si/n.  Staech  gum, 
Dkxteika,  Dexteinum,  Beitish  gum.  a  so- 
luble substance  resembling  gum,  formed  by  the 
action  of  dilute  acids  at  the  boilingtemperature, 
and  by  infusion  of  malt,  at  about  160°  Fahr.,  on 
starch.  It  is  also  Ibrmed  when  potato  starch 
and  some  of  the  other  farinas  are  exposed  to  a 
heat  of  about  400°.  See  Diastase  and  Gum 
(British). 

DEX'TEO-EACE'MIC  ACID.    See  Eaoemio 

ACID. 

DIABE'TES.     See  Ueine. 

Diabetes  (Saccharine).  The  symptoms  ob- 
served in  this  generally  fatal  ailment  are  the 
passing  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  pale,  straw- 
coloured  urine,  of  high  specific  gravity,  con- 
taining more  or  less  grape  sugar;  great  thirst 
and  hunger,  olistinate  dyspepsia,  constipation, 
an  unpleasant  odour  from  the  feet,  or  perspi- 
ration of  the  arm-pits,  and  bodily  debility,  and 
emaciation.  All  these  symptoms  vary  in  in- 
tensity according  to  the  course  and  duration 
of  the  disease,  which  is  frequently  accompanied 
with  het'tic  fever,  cough,  and  sometimes  car- 
buncles, and  generally  ends  in  consumption  or 
some  organic  disease.  The  flow  of  urine 
sometimes  reaches  as  much  as  eight  gallons  in 
24  hours ;  the  average;  quantity,  however,  is 
about  two  gallons.  The  specific  gravity  of  the . 
urine  varies  between  1030  and  1070.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  excreted  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  differs  greatly,  ranging  from  half 
a  pound  to  three  pounds. 

In  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  diet,  which  should  con- 
sist principally  of  digestible,  broiled,  or  roasted 
meat,  gluten  and  bran  bread  (these  latter  being 
substituted  for  ordinary  bread,  which  with 
sugar  must  be  especially  avoided),  liquids  in 
moderate  quantity,  of  which  the  most  pre- 
ferable are  weak  beef  tea  or  mutton  broth. 
If  the  thirst  is  extreme,  it  is  best  assuaged  by 
drinking  water  acidulated  with  phosphoric 
acid.  Spirituous  liquids  as  well  as  saline 
aperients  should  be  eschewed.'  Claret  is,  how- 
ever, a  suitable  beverage. 

Small  doses  of  laudanum,  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  have  been  found  of  great  service. 

Dr  Watson  recommends  also  the  adminis- 


tration of  creosote.  The  bowels  m  nst  be  regu- 
lated by  means  of  mild  aperients.  Warm 
baths  are  also  of  use,  as  they  augment  the 
secretion  of  the  skin.  The  disease  may  be 
kept  under  by  administering  from  twenty  to 
forty  minims  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
3  times  a  day.  The  above  treatment  is  inserted 
for  the  guidance  only  of  emigrants  and  others 
unable  to  obtain  professional  aid;  wherever 
this  can  be  obtained,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  seeking  it.  This  is  the  more  important, 
since  the  earlier  the  patient  has  recourse  to 
the  proper  remedies,  the  greater  are  the 
chances  of  recovery. 

Morses.  The  disease  occurs,  although 
rarely,  in  horses.  It  is  not  known  either  in 
cattle  or  dogs.  The  treatment  consists  in 
depriving  the  animal  for  some  weeks  of  food 
containing  starch,  or  other  matters  capa- 
ble of  forming  sugar.  He  must  be  fed  on 
meat  soup  and  cooked  animal  diet,  to  which  he 
quickly  becomes  reconciled.  The  strength 
must  be  kept  up  by  means  of  tonic.  To 
counteract  the  intense  thirst,  Mr  Pinlay 
Dun  recommends  the  following  to  be  given 
three  times  a  day  in  water; — A  drachm  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  a  scruple  of  iodine^  and 
four  drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

DIACH'YLOIf.     See  Plabtbbs. 

DIALY"SEK.  In  practical  chemistry,  an 
instrument  for  separating  '  crystalloids'  from 
'  colloids,'  introduced  by  the  late  Prof.  Gra- 
ham, lu  its  most  convenient  form  it  consists 
of  a  hoop  of  gutta  percha,  over  which  a 
circular  piece  of  parchment  paper  is  stretched. 
The  paper  is  applied  to  the  hoop  while  wet, 
and  is  kept  stretched  by  a  second  hoop,  by  an 
elastic  band,  or  by  a  few  turns  of  string.  The 
instrument,  when  complete,  resembles  an  ordi- 
nary tambourine.  It  is  distinguished  as  the 
'  HOOP  dialtsee.'  The  fluid  to  be  '  dialysed' 
is  poured  into  the  hoop  upon  the  surface  of  the 
parchment  paper,  to  a  small  depth  only,  such 
as  half  an  inch,  and  the  dialyser  is  then  floated 
upon  water  in  a  large  glass  basin.  Another 
fprm  of  dialyser,  termed  the  '  bulb  diaiysee,' 
consists  of  a  small  glass  bell-jar,  the  mouth  of 
which  IS  coveredhy  a  piece  of  parchment  paper. 
This  is  suspended  or  otherwise  supported  in  a 
large  vessel  of  water  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  parchment  paper  septum  just  dips  below 
the  surface.     See  DIALYSIS  (fielom),  Paech- 

MENT  PAPEE. 

DIAL'YSIS.  In  practical  chemistry,  the 
method  of  separating  substances  by  '  diffusion' 
through  a  septum  of  gelatinous  matter.  When 
a  solution  having  a  sp.  gr.  greater  is  introduced 
into  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  and  then  water 
very  cautiously  poured  upon  it,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  two  layers  of  liquid  remain 
unmoved,  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  lower 
liquid  will  gradually  pass  into  the  supernatant 
water,  though  the  vessel  may  have  been  left 
undisturbed,  and  the  temperature  remain  un- 
changed. The  gradual  passage  of  a  dissolved 
substance  from  its  original  solution  into  pure 
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water  taking;  ptace,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
■p.  gT>  of  tho  sahstance  which  opposes  this 
p.tiisHge,  is  called  tlio  'diffasion  of  liqnidB.' 
From  the  invc8tig»tion  of  the  phenomena  of 
this  diffusion,  the  late  Prof.  Graham  derived 
the  riiuarkable  results  upon  which  the  method 
under  notice  is  based.  Different  substances, 
when  in  solution  of  the  same  concentration, 
and  under  other  similar  circumstances,  diffuse 
with  very  unequal  velocity.  "  The  range  in 
the  degree  of  diffusive  mobility,"  says  Prof, 
(jiaham,  "exhibited  by  different  substances, 
appears  to  be  as  wide  as  the  scale  of  vapour- 
tensions.  Thns,  hydrate  of  potassa  may  be  said 
to  possess  double  the  velocity  of  diffusion  of 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  sulphate  of  potassa 
again  double  the  velocity  of  sugar,  alcohol, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  But  the  substances 
named  belong,  as  regards  diffusion,  to  the  more 
volatile  class.  The  comparatively  fixed  class, 
as  rcp^urds  difliision,i8  represented  by  a  different 
order  of  chemical  substances  (marked  out  by 
the  ubscnce  of  the  power  to  crystallise),  which 
are  slow  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  latter 
are  hydroted  silicic  acid,  hydrated  alumina,  and 
othur  metallic  peroxides  of  the  aluminous  class, 
when  they  exist  in  the  soluble  form;  with 
starch,  dextrine,  and  tho  gums,  caramel,  tan- 
nin, albumen,  gelatin,  vegetable  and  animal 
extractive  matters.  Low  diffusibility  is  not 
tiie  only  property  which  the  bodies  last  enu- 
mcrati'il  possess  in  common.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  gelatinous  character  of  their 
hydrates.  Although  often  largely  soluble  in 
water,  thoy  are  held  in  solution  by  a  most 
feeble  force.  They  appear  singularly  inert  in 
the  capacity  of  acids  and  bases,  and  in  all  the 
ordinary  chcmiral  relations.  But,  on  the  other 
liand,  their  peculiar  physical  aggregation,  with 
the  chemical  indifference  referred  to,  appears 
to  be  required  in  substances  that  can  intervene 
in  the  organic  processes  of  life.  The  plastic 
elements  of  the  body  are  found  in  this  class. 
As  gelatin  appears  to  be  its  type,  it  is  proposed 
to  designate  substances  of  this  class  as  '  col'- 
lorna,'  and  to  speak  Of  their  peculiar  form  as 
the  '  colloidal  condition  of  matter.'  Opposed 
to  the  roUoidal  is  the  '  crystalline  condition.' 
Substances  afl'ecting  the  latter  form  will  be 
classed  as  '  CBTSTAL'LOins.'  The  distinction 
is,  no  doubt,  one  of  intimate  molecular  con- 
stitution."' A  certain  property  of  colloidal 
substances  comes  into  play  most  opportunely 
in  assisting  diffusive  preparations.  The  jelly 
of  starch,  that  of  animal  mucus,  of  pectin,  of 
vegetable  gelose,  and  other  solid  colloidal  hy- 
drates, all  of  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  are  themselves  per- 
meable when  in  mass,  as  water  is,  by  the  more 
highly  diffusive  class  of  substances.  But  such 
jellies  greatly  resist  the  passage  of  the  less 
diffusible  substances,  and  cut  off  entirely  other 
colloid  substances  like  themselves  that  may 
be  in  solution.  A  mere  film  of  the  jelly  has 
the  separating  effect.  Now,  parchment-paper, 
•  '  rbilosnph.  rram.'  tor  18C1. 


when  wettc'l,  acts  jnst  like  a  layer  of  animal 
mucus  or  other  hydrated  colloid,  by  permitting 
the  passage  of  crystalloids,  but  not  of  colloids  ; 
consequently  this  substance  may  be  used  for 
dialytic  septa  (see  DiALYSSB,  above).  The 
following  experiments  recorded  by  Graham 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  results  which  may 
be  obtained  by  dialysis: — 

1.  Half  a  litre  of  urine  was  placed  in  a 
hoop  dialyser,  which  was  then  floated  on  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pure  water.  Dialysed 
for  2t  hours,  the  urine  gave  its  crystalloidal 
constituents  to  the  external  water.  The  latter, 
evaporated  by  a  water  bath,  yielded  a  white 
saline  mass.  From  this  mass  urea  was  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  in  so  pure  a  condition  as  to 
apjiear  in  crystalline  tufts  upon  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol. 

2.  By  pouring  silicate  of  soda  into  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  (the  acid  being  maintaineil 
in  large  excess),  a  solution  of  silica  is  obtaine<l. 
But  in  addition  to  hydrochloric  acid,  such  a 
solution  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  a  salt 
which  causes  the  silica  to  gelatinise  when  the 
solution  is  heated,  and  otherwise  modifies  its 
properties.  Now,  such  a  solution  placed  for 
24  hours  in  a  dialyser  of  parchment  paper  was 
found  to  lose  5^  of  its  silicic  acid  (siliia)  and 
86§  of  its  hydrochloric  acid.  After  4  days  on 
the  dialyser,  the  liquid  ceased  to  be  disturbed 
by  nitrate  of  silver.  All  the  chlorides  were 
gone,  with  no  further  loss  of  silica.  What 
remained  was  a  pure  solution  of  silicic  acid, 
which  could  be  boiled  in  a  flask,  and  consider- 
ably concentrated,  without  change. 

3.  Half  a  litre  of  dirk-coloured  porter,  with 
•05  gramme  of  arsenious  acid  added  ditiooth 
part  of  arsenious  acid),  was  placed  on  a  hoi  ip 
dialyser,  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whule 
floated  in  an  earthenware  basin  containing  2 
or  3  litres  of  water.  After  2 1  hours  the  hitter 
fluid  had  acquired  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow. 
It  yielded,  when  concentrated  and  precipitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  upwards  of  one  half 
of  the  original  arsenious  acid  in  a  fit  state  for 
examination. 

DIAMAIfTKITT— Diamond  Cement.  50 
ports  graphite,  15  parts  litharge,  10  parts 
milk  of  lime,  5  parts  slaked  lime,  intimately 
mixed  with  enough  linseed  oil  to  make  a  firm 
mass.     (Hager.) 

DIAMANTTROPFEN— Diamond  Drops  (Dr 
AUinhead).  A  combination  of  the  juices  of 
mysterious  herbs  of  tropical  climes,  which 
has  the  power  to  make  all  men  transparent. 

DI'AMOND.  The  diamond  is  pure  carbon, 
and  differs  from  the  carbon  of  charcoal  and 
lampblack  simply  in  being  limpid,  colourless, 
and  highly  refractive  of  light,  properties  which 
are  generally  referred  to  its  crystalline  form. 
The  weight,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of 
diamonds,  is  estimated  in  carats,  one  of  which 
is  equal  to  4  grains ;  and  the  price  of  one 
diamond,  compared  to  that  of  another  of  equal 
colour,  transparency,  purity,  form,  &c.,  is  as 
the  squares  of  the  respective  weights.    The 
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average  price  of  eouoh  diamonds  that  are 
worth  working  is  about  £2  for  the  first  carat; 
that  of  a  CUT  diamond  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
rough  diamond  of  double  weight,  exclusive  of 
the  price  of  workmanship.  "To  estimate  the 
value  of  a  wrought  diamond,  ascertain  its 
weight  in  carats,  double  that  weight,  and  mul- 
tiply the  square  of  this  product  by  £2i."  (Ure.) 
Thus,  a  cut  diamond  of — 

1  carat  is  worth       £8 

2  carats        „         £32 

3  „  „         £72 

4  „  „       £128 

&c.,  &c.     See  Cabbon,  Gems. 

Si'amoud  Dust.  Genuine  diamond  dust  is 
the  powder  produced  by  the  abrasion  of  dia- 
monds against  each  other  iu  the  process  of 
cutting  and  polishing  them.  It  possesses  the 
valuable  property  of  polishing  the  gems,  and 
giving  "  the  finest  edge  to  every  kind  of 
cutlery."  The  discovery  of  the  latter  fact,  a 
few  years  since,  led  certain  dishonest  persons 
to  extensively  advertise  spurious  prepaiations, 
consisting  chiefly  of  emery  powder  or  powdered 
quartz,  under  the  name  of  diamond  dust.  The 
factitious  articles  acquired  a  very  short  and 
bad  notoriety.  Instead  of  sharpening  cutting 
instruments,  they  infallibly  destroyed  their 
edge,  and  were  particularly  unfortunate  in 
converting  razors  iuiO  saws. 

DIAPEH'TE.  Syn.  PuLVls  diapente.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  E.  1744.)  Bay-berries,  birth-wort, 
gentian,  ivory  dust,  and  myrrh,  equal  parts. 
An  excellent  warm  tonic,  especially  useful  iu 
the  debility  and  rickets  of  children.  The  sub- 
stance sold  under  this  name  in  the  shops  is  an 
inferior  mixture,  used  principally  as  a  tonic 
in  veterinary  practice.  The  following  are  the 
forms  commonly  adopted  in  its  preparation  : — 

2.  Turmeric,  4  lbs.;  laurel  berries  and 
mustard,  of  each  3  lbs. ;  gentian,  2  lbs.  (all  in 
fine  powder) ;  mix. 

3.  Bay-berries,  gentian,  mustard,  and  tur- 
meric, equal  parts. 

4.  Gentian,  6  lbs. ;  bay-berries,  1  lb.  This 
is  the  formula  generally  used  by  the  farriers. 
Sometimes  mustard,  1  lb.,  is  added. 

DIAPHOEET'ICS.  Syn.  Sddoeib'ios  ;  Dia- 
PHOKETIOA,  SuDOsiEiOA,  h.  Medicines  which 
promote  or  increase  the  perspiration.  Those 
that  produce  this  effect  iu  a  very  marked 
degree  are  more  particularly  called '  sudorifies.' 
The  principal  diaphoretics  are: — warm  dilu- 
ents, as  barley-  water,  gruel,  tea,  &c. ;  salts  of 
the  alkalies,  as  the  citrates  of  potassa  and  soda, 
acetate  of  potassa,  acetate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  sal-ammoniac,  nitre,  &c. ;  prepara- 
tions of  antimony,  as  antimouial  powder,  tartar 
emetic,  &c.;  also  alcohol,  camphor,  Dover's 
powder,  ipecacuanha,  opium,  wine,  &c. 

The  use  of  diaphoretics  is  indicated  in  nearly 
all  diseases  accompanied  by  fever  and  a  dry 
skin,  and  particularly  in  febrile  and  pectoral 
affections. 

DI'APHRAGM  (fiam).  A  partition  through 
or  across;  a  dividing  substance.     In  anatomy, 


the  term  is  applied  to  the  midriff,  a  muscle 
separating  the  chest  or  thorax  from  the  ab- 
domen or  lower  belly.  In  astronomy  and 
optics  the  term  is  applied  to  a  circular  ring 
placed  in  a  telescope  or  other  instrument  to 
cut  off  the  marginal  portions  of  a  beam  of 
light.  In  electricity  the  name  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  the  porous  partition,  cell,  or 
vessel,  that  separates  the  fluid  containing  the 
positive  plate  from  the  fluid  which  surrounds 
the  negative  plate,  in  a  constant  voltaic  bat- 
tery. Thin  partitions  of  sycamore,  or  other 
porous  wood,  are  occasionally  used,  but  cells 
made  of  thin  biscuit  ware  are  the  most  con- 
venient and  durable  diaphragms.  Plaster  of 
Paris,  animal  membrane,  coarse  and  tightly 
wove  canvas,  &c.,  are  used  also  for  the  purpose. 
Plaster  cells  are  also  formed  by  surrounding 
an  oiled  cylinder  of  wood  with  a  hoop  of  paper, 
and  pouring  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  up  with 
water,  into  the  space  between  the  two.  See 
Eleotkoitpe. 

SIASBHCE'A.  A  purging  or  looseness  of 
the  bowels.  The  causes  of  diarrhcea  are  vari- 
ous, but  among  the  most  common  are  the 
presence  of  Irritating  matter,  worms,  or 
acidity  in  the  stomach  or  bowels ;  and  exposure 
to  cold  (especially  cold  to  the  feet)  or  sudden 
changes  of  climate  or  temperature. 

Treatment.  In  general,  it  will  be  proper  to 
administer  a  mild  aperient,  for  which  purpose 
rhubarb  or  castor  oil  is  usually  preferred.  The 
dose  of  the  first  may  be  from  20  to  30  grains 
in  sugar,  or  made  into  a  bolus ;  that  of  the 
second,  from  i  oz.  to  \  oz.,  with  a  little  mint 
or  peppermint  water.  After  the  due  operation 
of  this  medicine,  opium,  astringents,  and  ab- 
sorbents, may  be  taken  with  advantage,  but 
not  in  excessive  doses,  as  is  commonly  the 
practice.  The  first  and  second  are  indicated 
when  great  irritability  exists,  and  the  third,  in 
cases  of  diarrhcea  arising  from  the  presence  of 
acidity.  Chalk  mixture,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  have  been  added,  or  the  com- 
pound powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  are  excel- 
lent medicines,  and  will  generally  quiet  the 
bowels.  A  small  piece  of  catechu  or  hard 
extract  of  logwood,  sucked  in  the  same  way  as 
a  lozenge,  is  n,  pleasant  method  of  taking 
either  of  these  powerful  astringents,  and  will 
generally  cure  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea  arising 
from  excessive  peristaltic  motion,  or  want  of 
tonicity  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

In  bilious  diarrhoea,  characterised  by  the 
bright  yellowish-brown  colour  of  the  dejec- 
tions, a  dose  of  blue  pill  or  calomel,  assisted  by 
mild  diluents  and  demulcents,  and  warmth, 
generally  proves  efficacious.  Small  doses  of 
opium  are  also  useful  in  some  cases. 

In  catarrhal  diarrhcea,  chylous  diarrhcea, 
and  the  like  varieties,  characterised  by  the  de- 
jections being  nearly  colourless,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  water  and  mucus ;  or  white  and 
milky,  allowing  the  entire  absence  of  bile;  or, 
being  entirely  liquid,  limpid,  and  serous  (in 
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Bomu  ciiscs  re^cmbUng  the  washings  of  flesh), 
opinions  arc  divided  as  to  the  treatment.  The 
majority  of  I  be  best  aathorities  regard  purg- 
ing as  injurious  in  these  varieties,  and  rely 
chiefly  on  wurni  baths  and  warm  fomentations, 
with  the  internal  administration  of  mild  salines 
and  diAphoretics,  followed  by  astringents, 
tonics,  and  occasional  doses  of  opiates.  Chole- 
raic diarrhoea  demands  a  nearly  similar  treal- 
mont. 

The  diet  in  every  variety  of  diarrhoea  should 
be  light  and  non-irritating.  Olutinous  broths, 
beef  tea,  and  arrow-root,  are  among  the  best 
articles  which  can  be  taken.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  little  dry  toast.  Arrow-root 
(srenuine),  either  with  or  without  a  spoonful 
of  pnrt  wine  or  brandy  (preferably  the  former), 
w  ill  of  itself  cure  all  ordinary  cases  of  diarrhcea, 
it'  iiccompanied  with  repose  and  a  recumbent 
posture. 

Among  external  remedies,  warm  and  stimu 
lating  fomentations,  liniments,  &c.,  to  the  epi- 
gastrium und  abdomen,  will  be  found  usetul 
adjuncts  to  other  treatment.  A  spoonful  or 
two  of  laudanum,  used  as  a  friction,  will  gene 
rally  allay  pain,  and  in  many  cases  settle  the 
bowels  when  all  other  remedies  have  been  tried 
in  vain. 

'JVeaiment for  AnimaU.  If  for  the  horse, 
^ivo  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  from 
2  to  4  dr.  of  aloes,  mixed  with  1  oz.  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
ginger  in  powder  j  administer  clysters  occa- 
sionally. Cattle  may  be  treated  by  having 
admiuistered  to  them  f  lb.  of  Epsom  or  com- 
mon salt,  or  a  pint  of  linseed  oil.  Whichever 
of  tile  two  is  employed,  it  must  be  combined 
with  2  oz.  each  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
ginger,  and  4  lb.  of  treacle ;  1  oz.  of  laudanum 
should  1)0  added  to  the  above  drenches  whenever 
there  is  much  pain  and  straining,  whether  in 
the  horse  or  cow.  Should  laxatives  fail,  aro- 
matics  unci  astringents  arc  called  for,  and  1  oz. 
each  of  tincture  of  catechu,  ginger,  and  gen- 
tian, given  in  a  pint  of  warm  nle,  may  be  tried 
several  times  a  day  for  a  horse.  For  cows  a 
double  dose  is  required.  Sheep  need  only  half 
the  dose. 

SI'ASTASE.  A  peculiar  azotised  substance 
contained  in  malt,  which  eHects  the  conversion 
of  starch,  first  into  dextrin,  and  then  into 
grape  sugar. 

Prep.  A  cold  infusion  of  malt  is  heated  to 
158°  Fahr.  (to  coagulate  in  albumen) ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  cool,  and  alcohol  is  added  to 
the  filtered  liquor,  when  diastase  is  precipi- 
tated, under  the  form  of  a  tasteless  white 
powder,  which  is  freely  soluble  in  water. 

Prop.,  <^c.  Diastase  seems  to  resemble 
vegetable  albumen,  but  very  little  is  known 
respecting  it,  as  it  has  never  been  got  in  a 
state  of  purity.  One  part  of  diastase  is  cap- 
able of  converting  2000  parts  of  starch  into 
grape  sugar.  Malted  barley  is  said  to  contain 
^^th  part  of  this  substance ;  yet  this  small 
portion  is  quite  sufficient  to  convert  the  starch  I 


of  the  malt  into  sugar  during  the  operation  of 
mashing,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  See 
Befwino,  Dbxtbin,  &c. 

DICTA'MIA.  A  nutritious,  dietetic  article. 
Prep.  (Beasley.)  Sugar,  7  oz. ;  potato  arrow- 
root, 4  oz. ;  flour  of  brent  barley  (Triticum 
monocoecum),  3  oz. ;  Trinidad  and  Granada 
chocolate,  of  each  1  oz. ;  vanilla,  15  gr. ;  tri- 
turate together. 

Dictamia.  A  strengthening  and  restora- 
tive preparation.  Arrowroot,  6  parts;  meel 
of  triticum  monocoecum,  6  parts;  chocolate, 
4  parts;  vanilla,  4  part  (Richter).  Sugar, 
217  parts;  bran  extract,  92  pans;  starch,  125 
parts;  Caracas  and  Moragnan  cocoa,  30  parts; 
vanilla,  1  part.     (Chevallier.) 

DIDYM'IUM.  Di.  A  rare  metal,  found 
associated  with  cerium  and  lanthanitfm  in  the 
Swedish  mineral  cerite.     See  Cebitim. 

DI'ET.  Food  or  victuals.  In  medicitu  food 
regulated  by  certain  rules,  or  prescribed  for 
the  cure  or  prevention  of  disease.  The  dietetic 
part  of  medicine  is  no  inconsiderable  branch, 
and  deserves  a  much  greater  share  of  regard 
than  it  commonly  meets  with.  A  great  variety 
of  diseases  might  be  removed  by  the  observ- 
ance of  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  without  the 
assistance  of  medicine,  were  it  not  for  the  im- 
patience of  the  sufferers.  On  all  occasions  it 
may  come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  the  cure, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  performed  without 
a  due  observance  of  the  non-naturals. 

Writers  on  dietetics  (dietetioa,  L.)  have 
taken  much  trouble  to  divide  and  classify  the 
numerous  articles  of  food  suitable  to  the  vari- 
ous conditions  of  the  body  in  health  and  dis- 
ease; but  little  practical  advantage  has  I'esulted 
from  their  labours.  Low  diet,  middle  diet, 
full  diet,  milk  diet,  farinaceous  diet,  fruit  diet, 
and  vegetable  diet,  are  terms  which,  under 
most  circumstances,  are  sufficiently  simple  to 
be  almost  self-explanatory. 

DIOES'TIOIf.  In  chemMry  and  pharmacy 
the  operation  of  exposing  bodies  to  a  gentle 
and  continuous  heat.  The  best  digesters  are 
thin  glass  flasks  and  beakers,  and  the  most 
convenient  source  of  heat  is  the  sand  bath. 
Digestion  is  often  performed  to  soften  and 
otherwise  modify  bodies  that  are  to  be  distilled. 
In  physiology  the  term  is  applied  to  the  con- 
version of  food  into  chyme,  or  the  process  of 
dissolving  food  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
preparing  it  for  circulation  and  nourishment. 
In  surgery  digestion  signities  a  method  of 
treating  ulcers,  wounds,  &c.  See  Disebtites 
{helov}). 

DIGESTIBILITY  OF  DIFFERENT  FOODS. 


Foods. 

Rice    .         .         . 
Eggs,  whipped    . 
Ti-out,  salmon,  fresh 
Venison,  steak     . 
Sago   . 


Mean  time  of 
chvoiifioition 
How  cooked.        m  atumach. 
h.  m. 
.    Boiled   .        .    1 
.     Raw       .         .     1  30 
.     Boiled    .         .     1  30 
.    Broiled .        .    1  35 
.    Boiled    .        .    1  45 
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Mean  time  of 
chymification 

How  cooked,     in  stomach, 
h.  m. 

,  Boiled  ..  .2 

,  Kaw       .  .    2 

.  Eaw       .  .     2  15 

.  Boilid    .  ,    2  25 

.  Boiled    .  ,     2  30 

.  Roasted  .     2  30 

.  Roasted  .     2  30 

.  Broiled  .  .    2  30 

.  Boiled    .  .    2  30 

.  Baked    .  .     2  30 

.  yiieassed  .     2  45 

.  Raw       .  .     a  55 

.  Soft-boiled  .    3 

.  Koa^ted  .     3 

.  ]!oiled    .  .     3 

.  Bilked    .  .    3  15 

.  Melted  .  .     3  30 

.  Raw       .  .     3  30 

.  Boiled    .  .     3  30 

.  Fried      .  .    4 

.  Broiled .  .    4 

.  Roasted.  .    4 

,  Roasted  .     4 

.  Fried      .  .     4  30 

.  Roasted  .     5  15 

.  Boiled    .  .     4  30 


Foods. 

Milk    . 

EggB,  fresli  . 

Milk   . 
Turkey 
,  Gelatin 
Goose,  wild 
Pig,  sucking        . 
Lamb,  fresh 
Beans,  pod  . 
Potatoes,  Irish    . 
Chicken 
Oysters,  fresh 
Eggs,  fresh 
Beef,  lean,  rare   . 
Mutton,  fresh 
Bread,  corn 
Butter 

Cheese,  old,  strong 
Potatoes,  Irish    . 
Beef  . 
Veal,  fresh . 
Fowls,  domestic  . 
Ducks,  Domestic 
Veal,  fresh  , 
Pork,  fat,  and  lean 
Cabbage 

The  results  recorded  in  the  above  table,  giv- 
ing the  respective  time  required  for  the  diges- 
tion of  different  foods,  were  obtained  by  Dr 
Beaumont,  through  his  being  enabled  to  watch 
the  process  of  digestion  actually  going  on  in 
tlie  stomach  of  a  man,  who  had  received  a 
wound  in  that  organ,  by  which  part  of  it  was 
laid  bare,  and  could  thus  be  seen  into. 

The  above  data  were  controlled  by  a  series 
of  independent  experiments,  which  consisted 
in  digesting  different  foods  in  a  solution  of 
gastric  juice,  and  heating  the  mixture  to 
100°.  The  relative  results  of  both  sets  of  ex- 
periments were  ffiund  to  agj«e  pretty  closely ; 
and  they  havejsinee,  on  the  whole,  being  con- 
firmed by  the  reSearches.of  other  physiologists. 

DIGES'TIVES.  In  surgery  substances  which, 
when  applied  to  wounds  or  tumours,  induce 
or  promote  suppuration.  All  stimulating 
applications  are  of  this  class.  Heat  is  a  most 
powerful  digestive  agent.  The  action  of 
digestives  is  opposed  to  that  of  disoutiehts, 
which  repel  or  resolve  tumours  and  indura- 
tions. 

DIGITA'LIN.  Si/n.  Digita'lia.  A  vege- 
table principle  discovered  by  M.  Royer  in 
Digitalis  purpurea,  or  purple  foxglove. 

£rep.  1.  (Majendie.)  Foxglove  leaves  (pow- 
dered), 1  lb.,  are  digested  in  ether,  first  in  the 
cold,  and  then  heated  under  pressure ;  when 
the  whole  has  again  become  cold,  the  liquor  is 
filtered  (rapidly),  and  the  ether  is  distilled  off 
in  a  water  bath ;  the  residuum  is  dissolved  in 
water,  the  filtered  solution  treated  with  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  lead,  the  whole  gently  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  dry  res  duum  again 
digested  in  hot  ether;  from  this  solution  the 


alkali  is  obtained,  by  evaporation  and  repeated 
resolutions,  in  a  crystalline  form. 

2.  (Homolle  and  Henry.)  Foxglove  leaves 
(carefully  dried  and  powdered),  2i  lbs.,  are 
digested  in  rectified  spirit,  and  the  tincture 
expressed  in  a  tincture  press;  the  spirit  is 
then  distilled  off,  and  the  residual  extract 
treated  with  distilled  water,  J  pint,  acidulated 
with  about  2  fl.  dr.  of  acetic  acid,  a  gentle 
heat  being  employed;  some  animal  charcoal  is 
then  added,  and  the  whole  filtered ;  the  filtrate 
is  then  diluted  with  water,  and  partly  neutra- 
lised with  ammonia;  a  fresh-made,  strong  de- 
coction of  galls  is  next  added ;  a  copious  pre- 
cipitation of  tannate  of  digitalin  ensues ;  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  alcohol,  after  which  it  is  triturated 
with  litharge  (in  fine  powder)  and  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat;  the  whole  is  now  digested  in 
alcohol,  the  tincture  treated  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  evaporated ;  the  dry  residuum  is, 
lastly,  treated  with  cold  sulphuric  ether,  which 
tikes  up  some  foreign  matter,  and  leaves  the 
digitalin.  2  lbs.  8  oz.  of  the  dried  leaves  yield 
140  to  150  gr.  of  the  digitalin. 

Prop.,  ^c.  White,  inodorous,  porous  masses, 
or  small  scales;  it  crystallises  with  difficulty, 
is  intensely  bitter,  and  excites  violent  sneezing 
when  smelled  to ;  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol ; 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold  ether ;  and  takes  2000 
parts  of  water  for  its  solution ;  it  is  neither 
basic  nor  alkaline;  concentrated  colourless 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  cha- 
racteristic solution  which  passes  from  yellow 
to  a  fine  green.  (Homolle.)  It  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  known  poisons,  being  fully 
100  times  stronger  than  the  powdered  leaves 
of  the  dried  plant.  It  is  used  in  the  same 
cases. — Dose,  -^-^  to  -^  gr. ;  either  made  into 
pills  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  formed  into  a 
mixture.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty connected  with  dispensing  such  small 
quantities,  it  is  now  seldom  employed  in  this 
country. 

Digitalin,  Crystallised.  Digitalis  leaves 
from  the  Vosges,  in  rather  tine  powder, 
1000  grams ;  neutral  lead  acetate,  250  grams ; 
distilled  water,  1000  grams.  The  digitalis 
should  be  collected  in  its  second  year  jus't^ 
when  the  first  flowers  appear.  With  respect 
to  the  lead  acetate,  it  is  very  important  that 
it  should  not  have  an  alkaline  reaction;  a 
slight  acidity  would  be  preferable.  The  lead 
salt  is  dissolved  in  the  cold  water,  the  powder 
added  and  thoroughly  mixed,  the  whole  passed 
through  a  sieve  and  left  in  contact  twenty-four 
hours,  taking  care  to  mix  it  from  time  to 
time.  The  mixture  is  then  packed  sufficiently 
in  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  exhausted 
with  50°  alcohol,  until  it  no  longer  yields  any 
bitterness.  Aboijt  six  parts  of  liquor  are  thus 
obtained,  and  this  is  neutralised  exactly  with 
sodium  bicarbonate  dissolved  to.  saturation  in 
cold  water ;  about  25  to  30  grams  will  be  re- 
quired. When  effervescence  ceases,  the  alcohol 
is  distilled,  and  the  liquor  remaining  is  eva- 
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porated  in  a  water  bath  down  to  2000  grams ; 
it  ia  then  left  to  cool  and  diluted  with  its 
weight  of  water.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
witrdu  the  I'lcar  liquor  is  decanted  olT,  b;  means 
of  a  svplion,  and  the  precipitate  drained  upon 
a  linen  filter.  When  freed  from  the  extrac- 
tive liquor  the  precipitate  weighs  about  100 
grama.  It  ia  suspended  in  1000  grams  of  80° 
alcohol,  and  the  whole  passed  through  a  metal 
"iuvoor  a  fine  cloth  ;  the  turbid  liquor  obtained 
is  heated  to  ebullition,  and  to  it  is  adilud 
a  solution  containing  10  grams  of  neutral 
lead  acetate ;  the  heating  ia  continued  a  few 
momenta,  and  the  liquor  is  then  left  to 
cool  and  filtered.  The  deposit  in  the  filter  is 
washed  with  alcohol  to  remove  any  liquor  it 
may  retain,  and  then  pressed.  To  this  liquor 
is  added  50  grams  of  finely  powdered  vege- 
table cliarcoal  that  has  been  washed  with  acid 
and  afterwards  with  water  until  quite  neutral, 
Hnd  it  is  then  distilled,  the  residue  being 
heated  for  some  time  in  a  water  bath,  it  being 
very  important  that  all  the  alcohol  should  be 
driven  off.  A  little  water  is  added  to  replac 
what  may  evaporate ;  the  residue  is  allowed 
to  cool,  then  drained  upon  tbe  cloth  that  was 
used  to  separate  the  precipitate,  and  tbe  car- 
bonHceous  mass  is  washed  with  a  little  water 
to  remove  the  last  portion  of  the  coloured 
liquor.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  then  dried 
completely  in  a  stove  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 100°  C,  and  exhausted  by  displace- 
ment with  pure  chloroform  until  it  passes 
colourless.  This  liquid  is  distilled  to  dryness, 
koA  a  few  grams  of  95°  alcohol  are  placed  in 
'  the  retort,  and  evaporated  to  drive  ofl'tho  last 
truces  of  chloroform. 

The  residue  is  crude  digltalin  with  viscous 
and  oily  matter.  It  ia  dissolved  with  heat  in 
100  grams  of  90°  alcohol,  and  1  gram  of  neu- 
tral lead  acetate  dissolved  in  a  little  water 
added,  together  with  10  grams  of  animal  char- 
coal in  fine  granules  without  powder  timt  has 
been  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
washed  until  the  washings  are  uo  longer  acid. 
After  boiling  for  ten  minutes  it  is  allowed  to 
cool  and  settle,  and  then  filtered  in  a  glass 
cylinder  furnished  with  a  tight  cotton  plug, 
through  which  it  passes  quickly  and  clear. 
The  black  deposit  is  added  last,  and  exhausted 
of  all  bitterness  with  alcohol.  After  distilla- 
tion the  digitalin  remains  as  a  grumons  crys- 
talline mass,  now  only  contaminated  with  the 
coloured  oil.  A  little  aqueous  liquor  that  occurs 
"  itii  it  is  separated  and  the  weight  of  the  im- 
pure digitalin  ia  taken  in  the  previously  tarred 
vi'ssel.  The  digitalin  is  then  dissolved  with 
liext  in  exactly  sufficient  90°  alcohol  for  its 
solution  (from  6  to  12  grams).  Any  alcohol 
evaiiorated  is  replaced,  and  then  to  the  cooled 
Hohition  is  added,  sulphuric  ether  rectified  at 
05°,  to  half  tbe  weijiht  of  the  alcohol  employed ; 
after  mixing,  distilled  water  equal  to  the 
Wright  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  combined  is 
added,  and  the  flask  is  closed  and  shaken. 
Two  layers  are  formed :  the  upper  is  coloured. 


Hnd  consists  of  the  ether  which  has  taken  np 
the  fat  oil ;  the  lower  is  colourless,  and  con- 
tains the  digitalin,  which  being  now  free 
quickly  crystallises.  The  fiask  is  placed  in  a 
cool  place.  Two  days  afterwards  the  whole  is 
thrown  into  a  small  cylinder  furnished  with  a 
moderately  tight  cotton  plug ;  the  mother 
liquor  runs  ofF,  and  then  the  coloured  layer, 
and  the  small  quantity  that  remains  adherent 
to  the  crystals,  is  removed  by  a  little  ether. 
Thus  obtained,  this  first  crystallisation  of  di- 
gitalin ia  slightly  coloured ;  it  is  sufficiently 
pure,  however,  for  its  weight  to  be  taken  in 
an  analysis ;  one  tenth  being  deducted  for  the 
digitalin  it  still  contains.  To  obtain  it  per- 
fectly white,  two  purifications  are  necessary, 
hut  first  a  treatment  with  chloroform  is  indis- 
pensable to  separate  the  remainder  of  the 
digitalin  which  injures  its  purity. 

The  digitalin,  well  dried  and  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  is  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  chloro- 
form, and  tbe  solution  is  filtered  in  a  cylinder 
through  a  tight  cotton  plug.  The  liquor 
passes  limpid ;  it  is  distilled  to  dryness,  and  a 
little  alcohol  is  poured  into  tbe  retort,  and 
evaporated  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  chloro- 
form. 

The  digitalin  is  dissolved  in  SO  grams  of 
90°  alcohol,  5  grams  of  washed  granular  ani- 
mal black  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  10 
minutes ;  tbe  liquor  is  filtered  and  the  chai'- 
coal  exhausted  as  before  indicated ;  and,  lastly, 
it  is  distilled,  tbe  digitalin  in  dry  crystals  is 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  it  ia  still 
slightly  coloured.  To  obtain  it  perfectly 
white  it  is  dissolved  with  heat  in  exactly  suffi- 
cient 90°  alcohol  (about  6  to  8  grams) ;  to  tbe 
solution  is  added  ether  equal  to  half  the  weight 
of  alcohol  employed,  and  double  tbe  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  and  the  flask  is  closed  and  agi- 
tated ;  the  crystallisation  commences  quickly. 
The  ether  does  not  separate.  It  is  exposed  to 
the  coolness  of  the  night,  and  by  the  next  day 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  digitalin  is  deposited 
in  small  groups  of  white  needles,  that  which 
retains  colouring  matter  remaining  in  the 
mother  liquor.  The  whole  is  thrown  into  a 
cylinder  and  the  crystals  washed  with  ether  as 
before  described.  1000  grams  of  Vosges  digi- 
tal's of  good  quality  yields  about  1  grum  of 
crystallised  digitalin.  Digitalin  occurs  under 
the  form  of  very  white  light  crystals,  consist- 
ing of  short  slender  needles,  grouped  around 
the  same  axis.  It  is  very  bitter  and  scarcely 
soluble  in  water.  90°  alcohol  dissolves  it  well, 
anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  less  freely. 
Pure  ether  dissolves  only  traces.  Chlorolorm 
is  its  best  solvent.  Brought  into  contact  with 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  digitalin 
is  coloured  emerald  green,  and  this  reaction  is 
favoured  by  a  very  slight  heat.  From  '  For- 
mulfe  for  New  Medicaujents,  adopted  by  the 
Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society.' 

DILL.  Syn.  A2fETHUM(Ph.  L.  &E.),  L.  The 
fruit  (seed)  of  Anetkum  graveolens,  or  garden 
dill,  Anethi/ructus,  B.  P.   Dill  is  an  aromatic 
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stimulant  and  carminative.  The  Cossacks 
employ  it  as  a  condiment;  and  in  this  country 
it  is  frequently  employed  to  heighten  the 
relish  of  soups  and  pickles,  especially  cu- 
cumbers. Dill  watbe  is  a  favorite  remedy 
of  nurses  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk, 
and  to  relieve  the  flatulence  and  griping  of 
infants. — Dose,  of  the  powder,  10  gr.  to  J  dr., 
or  more.  Oil  of  dill  (oiEUM  anethi)  and 
dill  water  (aqtja  anethi)  are  officinal  in  the 
pharmacopceias, 

DIL'UEHTS.  Syn.  Diiubntia,  D.  Aqueous 
liquors ;  so  named  because  they  increase  the 
fluid  portion  of  the  blood.  Tea,  barley-water, 
water-gruel,  and  similar  articles,  are  the  most 
common  diluents,  after  pure  water.  The 
copious  use  of  diluents  is  recommended  in  all 
acute  inflammatory  diseases  not  of  a  congestive 
character,  and  to  promote  the  action  of  diure- 
tics and  sudoriflcs. 

DINNER  PILLS.    See  Puis. 

DIOS'MA.  Syn  BooKOO,  Btjktj;  Foiia 
BAEOSMa:,  F.  DiosMa-,  L. ;  BucHU  (Ph.  L.), 
BuoKU  (Ph.  E.),  DiosMA  (Ph.  L.  1836).  "  The 
leaves  of  Sarosma  serratifolia,  B.  crenulata, 
and  B.  crenaia."  (Ph.  L.)  These  species 
were  all  included  byDe  Candolle  in  the  genus 
Viosma.  Bnchu  is  principally  employed  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  urino-genital  organs, 
especially  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder,  attended  with  copious  discharge 
of  mucus. — Dose,  20  gr.  to  i  dr.  of  the  pow- 
der, taken  in  wine;  or  made  into  an  infusion 
or  decoction. 

The  ofiicinal  huchu  leaves  are  "glabrous, 
glandular;  either  linear-lanceolate  with  small 
serrations,  or  ovato-oblong,  obtuse,  crenated, 
ovate  or  obovate,  serrated."  (Ph.  L.)  Their 
odour  somewhat  resembles  that  of  rue,  and 
their  taste  is  warm  and  mint-like. 

DIOS'MINE.  A  hitter  extractive  matter, 
obtained  by  Brande  from  buchu  leaves.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

DIPHTHEEIA.  A  contagious  disease 
affecting  the  throat  and  adjoining  parts. 
A  false  membrane  forms  on  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  several  parts  of  the  throat. 
This  alaiToing  malady  generally  commences 
with  a  little  soreness  of  throat  attended 
with  fever ;  sometimes,  however,  the  fever 
may  not  come  on  for  some  days  after  the  sore 
throat  has  shown  itself.  An  ash-coloured  spot 
makes  its  appearance  on  one  or  both  tonsils. 
This  spreads  to  other  parts,  extending  in  doing 
60,  over  the  solt  palate  and  uvula,  inclosing 
the  latter  in  a  sheath.  Sometimes  a  thin  red 
line  surrounds  the  opaque  membrane  thus 
formed.  As  the  disease  proceeds  this  opaque 
and  false  membrane  tends  to  enlarge  itself, 
and  may  spread  down  the  gullet  into 
the  stomach,  or,  what  is  more  dangerous 
still,  it  may  involve  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx,  and  thence  extend  along  the 
windpipe  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  disease   is   accompanied 


with  cough,  and  the  peculiar  noise  of  croup  ; 
harsh,  noisy  breathing.  There  also  frequently 
runs  from  the  nostrils  a  thin  acrid  secretion, 
smelling  very  offensively,  and  often  tainting 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  room. 

By  the  inexperienced  diphtheria  is  almost 
always  mistaken  for  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

As  in  croup,  part  of  the  exudation  or  false 
membrane  is  often  coughed  up ;  sometimes  it 
peels  off  from  the  tonsils.  Some  pathologists 
think  that  minute  particles  of  this  membrane, 
loosely  adhering  to  drinking  vessels,  linen, 
sheets,  the  night-dress,  &c.,  of  the  patient,  may 
be  the  means  of  communicating  the  disease; 
by  others,  however,  this  surmise  is  not  accepted. 
The  absence  of  certainty  on  this  point  does 
not  remove  the  stringent  necessity  of  tho- 
roughly cleansing  and  disinfecting  everything 
with  which  the  secretions  of  the  patient  come 
into  contact. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  with  the 
object  of  enabling  the  reader  to  detect  the 
only  symptoms  by  which  this  dangerous  dis- 
ease manifests  itself,  in  order  that  he  may 
seek  medical  assistance  with  which  to  combat 
the  complaint  as  promptly  as  possible. 

After  stating  thus  much,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  only  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  treatment,  in  the  extreme  case 
of  emigrants  and  others  unable  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  medical  practitioner.  A  saturated 
solution  of  borax  in  the  form  of  a  gargle  should 
he  first  used,  and  used  without  stint.  Should 
this  fail  to  aiTest  the  formation  of  the  mem- 
brane, then  a  strong  solution  of  alum  should 
be  employed  instead ;  or  alum  in  powder  should 
be  applied  to  the  throat  every  half  hour  or 
hour.  When  children  are  to  be  submitted  to 
this  treatment,  the  alum  instead  of  being  used 
as  a  gargle  may  be  mixed  with  honey,  and  in 
this  condition  laid  on  the  parts  with  a  feather; 
or  the  powdered  alum  may  be  blown  on  the 
affected  parts  with  a  tube.  Tincture  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
chlorate  of  potash  are  also  said  to  have  been 
used  successfully  as  topical  applications.  The 
diet  should  consist  of  rich  nourishing  food, 
such  as  strong  beef  tea  and  mutton  broth, 
aided  by  port  wine.  The  internal  remedies 
embrace  quinine  or  bark,  tincture  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  pernitrate  of  iron,  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  small,  but  repeated  doses  of  the 
mineral  acids.  Dr  Gardner,  in  his  useful  work 
'  Household  Medicine,'  says,  "  a  definite  plan 
said  to  have  been  successful  is  to  employ  as  a 
gargle  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  half  an 
ounce,  syrup  half  an  ounce,  water  six  ounces, 
mixed.  At  the  same  time  give  internally  four 
drops  of  the  solution  every  two  hours,  for  two 
days,  then  add  quinine.  We  may  add  that  if 
this  latter  prescription  be  used  the  diet  before 
indicated  should  be  adopted." 

DISCU'TIENTS.  In  surgery,  substances  or 
agents  which  disperse  or  resolve  tumours,  &c. 
See  DiaiBTivEB. 

mSH-COVEBS.      As   these   are   made   of 
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various  mntcriaU  they  most  be  cleaned  and 
polished  with  the  Babatances  best  adapted  for 
each.  AU  kinds  of  dish-covers  directly  they 
come  from  table  should  be  washed  free  from 
grease  and  wiped  dry. 

Plated  and  silver  dish-covers  ehonld  be 
polished  with  plute  powder;  that  free  from 
mercury  sliould  be  preferred.  When  dish- 
covers  (as  is  usually  the  case)  are  made  of 
block  tin,  they  should  be  polished,  by  first 
rubbing  them  with  sweet  oil,  and  then  dusting 
over  the  oil  finely  powdered  whitmg ;  finishing 
off  the  polishing  with  soft  rags.  AU  the  best 
covers  are  provided  with  movable  handles, 
which  must  be  removed  during  the  process  of 
cleaning. 

DISINF£CT'AITT.  An  agent  which  absorbs, 
neutralises,  or  destroys,  putiescent  effluvia, 
miasmata,  or  specific  conta);iii,  nml  thus  re- 
moves the  causes  of  infection.  The  principal 
disinfectants  are  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
the  so-called  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda, 
chloride  of  zinc,  ozone,  carbolic  acid,  the 
alkalinu  manganatcs  and  permanganates,  peat 
cliarcoal,  the  funics  of  nitric  and  nitrous  acid, 
sulpliiirous  acids,  heat,  and  ventilation.  The 
last  two  are  the  most  efficient  and  easily 
applied.  The  clothing,  bedding,  &c.,  of 
patients  labouring  under  contagious  diseases 
may  be  effectually  (p)  disinfected  by  exposure 
to  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  for  about  an  hour.  Neither  the 
texture  nor  colour  of  textile  fabrics  is  injured 
by  a  heat  of  even  250°  Fahr.  (Dr  Henry.) 
Sec  DlSINFECTINa  CUA.I1IBBBS. 

It  is  a  practice  at  some  of  the  workhouses 
to  bake  the  clothes  of  the  paupers  who  have 
the  itch,  or  who  are  infested  with  vermin. 
The  soaking  and  boiling  of  clothes  in  the 
absence  of  being  able  to  bake  tliem  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  method  for  disinfecting  them. 
The  process  is  rendered  the  more  eifective  by 
adding  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  im- 
mersed or  boiled  1  part  of  strong  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  20  or  30  parts  of  water  j 
or  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of 
the  pure  acid  to  100  parts  of  water.  In  the 
Oerman  army,  if  the  clothes  cannot  be  baked 
they  are  soaked  for  24  hours  in  water  contain- 
ing 1  part  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  120  of  water, 
or  1  part  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  240  of  water, 
after  which  they  are  washed  in  soap  aud  water 
and  dried. 

Quicklime  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  several  other  noxious 
gases,  and  is  therefore  commonly  used  as  a 
wash  for  the  walls  of  buildings.  Acetic  acid, 
camphor,  fragrant  pastiles,  cascarilla,  brown 
piper,  and  other  similar  substances,  are  fre- 
quently burnt  or  volatilised  by  heat,  for  the 
purpose  of  disguising  unpleasant  odours,  but 
are  of  little  value  as  disinfectants.  The  sul- 
phates of  iron  and  zinc  have  the  property  of 
rapidly  destroying  noxious  effluvia.  A  quan- 
tity of  either  of  these  sulphates  thrown  into  a 
cesspool,  for  instance,  will  in  a  few  hours  ren- 
voi.. I. 


der  the  matter  therein  quite  scentless.  Of 
gaseous  disinfectants,  "  sulphurous  acid  gas 
(obtained  by  burning  sulphur)  is  preferable, 
on  theoretical  grounds,  to  chlorine.  No  agent 
checks  so  effectually  the  first  development  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  All  animal  odours 
and  emanations  are  immediately  and  most 
effectually  destroyed  by  it."  (Graham.)  See 
Antiseptic,  Deosobiseb,  Fumigation,  In- 
BEOTioN,  Ozone,  Cibbolio  aoid,  Saliotuo 
ACID,  Bactebia  as  originators  of  disease. 
Lime,  Chloeide,  Chaecoal,  also  the  DiaiN- 
JECTINO  CoMPotrNDS  given  below. 

Dr  Wynter  Blyth  divides  disinfectants  into 
two  great  classes: — Qaseous,  and  solid  or 
liquid. 

I.  Volatile,  in  the  form  of  Oa*  or  Vapour. 

1.  Substances  which,  like  the  halogens 
appear  to  form  substitution  compounds,  e.  g. 

Chlorine, 
Bromine, 
Iodine. 

2.  Substances  which  probably  combine 
chemically,  and  thus  destroy  contagion: 

Sulphurous  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Fumes  of  other  acids, 

3.  Oxidising  substances,  such  as — 

Pure  air. 
Oxygen, 
Ozone. 

4.  The  volatile  oils,  &c.  Feeble  disinfect- 
ants, supposed,  however,  to  oxidise— 

Camphor, 
Oil  of  hops, 

„    rue, 

„    rosemary, 

„     chamomile. 

II.  Solid  or  Liquid  Ditinfectantl. 

1 .  The  chlorides  of  different  metals,  earths, 
or  bases : 

Chlorides  of  the  alkalies, 
„  iron, 

„  copper, 

„  manganese, 

„  zinc, 

„  aluminium, 

„  lime, 

„  mercury, 

and,  in  fact,  all  chlorides  v.  hich  are  soluble. 

2.  All  soluble  sulphates,  especially  sulphates 
of  iron  and  aluminium. 

3.  All  soluble  sulphites. 

4.  Some  acetates,  as  acetate  of  iron. 

5.  Some  nitrates,  such  as  the  nitrates  of 
potash  and  soda. 

6.  Certain  agents  which  appear  to  arrest 
putrefaction  or  condense  certain  gases,  &c., 
without  either  destruction  or  oxidation: 

Carbolic  acid, 
Tar  acids. 
Charcoal, 
Great  cold, 

Heat  sufficient  to  dry  organic  sub- 
stances, but  not  to  char  them. 
36 
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'!.  Preservative  liquids  and  solutions.  Many 
of  these  act  by  coagulating  the  albumen  of 
organised  bodies: 

Antiseptics, 
Alcohol, 

Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
„  common  salt, 

„  saltpetre. 

8.  Destructive  agents.  Not  true  disinfec- 
tants, they  act  not  by  disinfection,  but  by  de- 
struction : 

A  dry  beat  of  200°  to  400°  F., 

The  strong  undiluted  acids  and  alkalies. 

9.  Agents  which  act  in  many  ways,  partly 
by  condensing  gases,  partly  by  absorbing 
moisture,  and  partly  by  a  peculiar  action  on 
organic  matter  analogous  to  tanuiu : 

Dry  earths, 

Clays, 

The  natural  and  artificial  cpm- 
pounds  of  aluminium. 
The  table  on  the  next  page  is  a  summary 
by  the  late  Dr  Letheby  of  some  experiments 
made  by  Drs  Dougall  and  Calvert,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  relative  powers  pos- 
sessed by  certain  substances  of  arresting 
putrefaction,  as  measured  by  their  action  in 
preventing  the  germination  of  animalcules 
and  fungi,  and  the  development  of  vaccine 
lymph.' 

Disinfecting  Compounds.  1.  (Su-  Wm. 
Btjknbtt's  DisiurECTiNG-  Liquid.)  A  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  See 
Zinc. 

2.  (colliks'  dlsinpectinq  powdbe.)  a 
mixture  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  2  parts,  and 
burnt  alum,  1  part.  Used  either  dry  or  moist- 
ened with  water.    See  Lime. 

3.  (Condy's  DI9INEE0TIN&  FLUIDS.)  So- 
lutions of  the  alkaline  manganates  and  per- 
manganates. Although  this  is  an  excellent 
and  rapid  deodoriser,  and  makes  a  most  ser- 
viceable dressing  for  fetid  sores,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  no  sense  an  aerial 
disinfectant,  its  action  being  limited  to  the 
solid  or  liquid  matters  only  with  yvhich  it  is 
brought  into  immediate  contact.  It  exercises 
no  corrosive  action,  but  it  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  leaves  a  brown  stain  upon  linen. 
See  Manganese. 

4.  (Elleeman's  Deodoeibing-  Fluid.) 
This  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  per- 
chlorides  and  chlorides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese. 

"  In  a  report  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  1859,  Drs  Hoffmann  and 
Frankland  stated  that  the  perchloride  of  iron 
was  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  deodoriser 
that  could  be  applied  to  sewage."     (Beasley.) 

5.  (Labaeeaqub's  Disinfecting  Solu- 
tion ;  LiQBOE  BOBM  CHLOEINATJE,  Ph.  L.  & 
D.)     a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  or,  as  it 

1  '  On  the  Relative  Power  of  various  Substances  iu 
Preventing  tlie  Germination  of  Animalculee,'  by  John 
Di)ugall,1871.  Calvert,  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,* 
vol.  XX,  p- 185. 


is  commonly  called,  'chloride  of  soda.'  M. 
Labarraque  made  known  this  valuable  disin- 
fectant in  1822,  and  obtained  the  prize  of  the 
French  'Society  for  Encouraging  National 
Industry '  for  its  introduction. 

6.  (Ledoten's  Disinfecting  Fluid.)  A 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  1  part,  in  about  8 
parts  of  water;  or,  of  litharge,  134  oz.,  in 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'38),  12  oz.,  previously 
diluted  with  water,  6  pints.     Sp.  gr.  1'40. 

7.  (Sieet's  Disineectikg  Compounds.) 
— a.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime,  53  lbs., 
sulphate  of  iron,  40  lbs.,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
7  lbs.,  and  peat  charcoal,  2  lbs.,  made  into 
balls.       • 

I.  Sulphate  of  iron,  20  parts;  sulphate  of 
zinc,  10  parts;  tan  or  waste  oak-bark  (in 
powder),  4  parts ;  tar  and  oil,  of  each  1  part; 
as  before.  Used  for  deodorising  cesspools, 
&c. 

8.  (Bisulphide  op  Caebon.)  This  gene- 
rates, when  burnt,  sulphurous  acid,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  very  valuable  disinfectant.  Its 
highly  inflammable  nature,  however,  renders 
the  adoption  of  certain  precautions  necessary 
iu  its  use.  A  method  of  employing  it  in  the 
form  of  fumigation  will  be  found  under  the 
article  "  Fumigation." 

9.  Dry  salicylic  acid  volatilised  from  a  hot 
plate  purifies  the  air,  and  perfectly  disinfects 
the  walls  of  a  closed  room.     (VoN  Hbtden.) 

10.  "  Sanitas"  is  the  name  given  by  Mr 
Kingzett,  its  discoverer,  to  a  new  liquid  anti- 
septic and  disinfectant,  containing  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  and  camphoric  acid,  and  obtained 
by  the  atmospheric  oxidation  of  turpentine. 
Sanitas  is  said  by  its  inventor  to  possess  the 
great  advantages  of  being  non-poisonous,  and 
to  exercise  no  injurious  effects  either  on  cloth- 
ing or  furniture.  It  is  stated  that  its  anti- 
septic power  is  distributed  between  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  and  camphoric  acid,  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  being  able  to  evolve  large  quan- 
tities of  oxygen,  which  in  this  state  is  nascent, 
and  of  a  powerful  and  oxidising  character. 

11.  Coopee's  Uniteesal  Disinpeotino 
PowDEE.  According  to  Professor  Wanklyn 
this  powder  contains  70  per  cent,  of  mixed 
chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  about  6  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  zinc  (equal  to  about  12  per  cent,  of  hydrated 
sulphate),  a  little  insoluble  matter,  and  15  per 
cent,  of  moisture. 

12.  Dr  Bond's  Cupbaium  and  Fbebalum. 
The  first  of  these  disinfectants  is  stated  to  be 
a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  alumi- 
nium, with  potassic  dichromate  and  turpentine. 
Its  inventor  claims  for  it  that  it  possesses  great 
power  of  coagulating  albumen  and  high  value 
both  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodorant.  Fteea- 
LUM  is  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  aluminic  sul- 
phates, turpentine,  and  carbolic  acid.  Us  chief 
use  is  for  flushing  sewers  and  in  deodorising 
cesspools,  urinals,  &c. 

13.  Bataed's  Disiniectant.  A  mixture 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  clay,  lime,  and  coal  tar. 
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14.  Laemasbe's  Antimbphetic  Liquoe. 
A  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and 
copper. 

15.  Thtmoi.  Prom  experiments  made 
with  this  suhstance  it  appears  to  be  a  very 
powerful  and  valuable  antiseptic,  and  likely, 
because  of  its  non-poisonous  and  non-irritant 
qualities,  to  supplant  carbolic  acid  in  various 
branches  of  surgical  practice,  in  which  this 
latter  agent  has  hitherto  been  employed ;  such, 
for  example,  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  ulcers, 
and  as  a  topical  application  for  certain  skin 
eruptions,  &c.  Its  difficult  solubility  and 
price  (spite  of  its  much  greater  antiseptic 
power),  however,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
preclude  it  from  being  made  available  as  an 
ordinary  common  disinfectant,  as  this  term  is 
generally  understood.     See  Thtmoi. 

Ifi.  Silicate  op  Soda.  It  is  stated  that 
this  salt  has  considerable  anti-putrefactive 
powers. 

17.  Alttminised  Chabcoai.  This  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Stenhouse  as  a  cheap  and  very 
efficient  decolorising  agent.  It  is  made  by 
dissolving  in  water  54  parts  of  the  sulphate  of 
alumina  of  commerce  in  water,  and  m\x  it  with 
92J  parts  of  finely  powdered  wood  charcoel. 
When  the  charcoal  is  saturated  it  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  heated  to  redness  in  covered 
Hessian  crucibles  till  the  water  and  acid  are 
dissipated.  The  charcoal  contains  7i  per  cent, 
of  anhydrous  alumina. 

The  natural  disinfectants  are  air  and 
water. 

Air,  when  in  violent  motion,  as  is  the  case 
during  a  hurricane,  has  in  many  instances 
been  known  to  arrest  the  course  of  certain 
epidemics;  whilst  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
ventilation,  although  inadequate  alone  to  de- 
stroy the  causes  (whatever  they  may  he)  of 
contagion  or  infection,  it  is  nevertheless  found 
to  supplement,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
application  of  artificial  and  specific  disinfect- 
ants. Hence  the  paramount  necessity  of  per- 
fect ventilation  in  all  apartments  in  which  the 
sick  are  placed,  and  hence  also  the  measures 
taken  in  all  hospitals  to  ensure  by  this  means 
an  increasing  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  wards 
in  which  the  patients  are  lying. 

The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  sickness 
prevailing  in  an  army  caused  by  the  removal 
of  the  soldiers  from  barraclcs  and  placing  them 
in  sheds  or  under  canvas  is  another  illustra- 
tion, tending  to  show  the  disinfectant  proper- 
ties  possessed  by  an  atmosphere  in  a  state  of 
circulation,  when,  of  course,  other  hygienic 
precautions  are  not  neglected. 

In  Hammond's  '  Hygifene'  for  1863  the 
author,  who  was  surgeon-general  in  the  United 
States  army,  says  that  he  only  met  with  one 
instance  of  hospital  gangrene  in  a  wooden 
pavilion  hospital,  and  not  a  single  one  in  a 
tent ;  and  the  same  result  is  recorded  by 
Kraus,  of  the  Austrian  army  in  1859,  who  says 
he  never  discovered  that  gangrene  originated 


grene  at  once  began  to  improve  when  those 
suffering  from  the  disease  were  sent  from  hos- 
pital wards  into  tents.  In  his  work  on  '  Prac- 
tical Hygiene'  Dr  Parkes  advises  all  cases 
of  typhus  occurring  in  barracks,  whenever 
practicable,  to  be  sent  to  tents  or  wooden  huts 
having  badly-jointed  walls. 

The  great  solvent  power  of  water,  super- 
added to  its  being  able  to  hold  matters  in  sus- 
pension, renders  it  a  most  important  disin- 
fectant, and  thus  enables  it  in  the  form  of 
rain  to  remove  from  the  atmosphere  many 
noxious  and  pestilential  bodies  that  would 
doubtless,  if  allowed  to  increase,  become  a 
source  of  disease.  Tlie  air-current  which  con- 
stitutes the  ventilation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, before  entering  the  Commons'  chamber, 
is  made  to  pass  over  a  fine  spray  of  water,  by 
which  means  it  has  any  dust  or  other  organ- 
isms washed  out  of  it.  The  beneficial  eflect 
of  rain  also  in  flushing  drains  and  canals,  and 
sweetening  the  superincumbent  air,  and  of 
washing  out  of  it  many  solid  as  well  as  gaseous 
objectionable  impurities,  is  well  known.  The 
year  1860  was  one  of  the  wettest  on  record,  as 
it  was  also  one  of  the  healthiest.  Dr  W.  Budd 
recommends  that  when  a  room  is  to  be  disin- 
fected, a  short  time  before  the  process  is  com- 
menced a,  tub  of  boiling  water  should  he 
placed  in  the  apartment,  so  that  the  steam 
may  become  condensed  on  the  walls,  and 
diffused  throughout  the  air,  as  he  believes 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  ensuring  the 
destruction  of  the  disease  germs  by  the 
aerial  disinfectants  than  if  these  latter 
were  allowed  to  act  on  the  germs  in  the 
dry  state. 

We  have  already  enforced  in  these  pages 
the  importance  of  the  habit  of  personal  clean- 
liness as  being  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the 
preservation  of  health ;  and  although  the  un- 
stinted use  of  soap  and  water  will  alone  fail 
to  effect  the  removal  of  any  infectious  or  con- 
tagious maladies,  their  use-  will  be  found  im- 
portant auxiliaries  in  assisting  recovery.  But 
personal  ablution  is  not  the  sine  qua  non. 
The  frequent  cleansing  of  our  dwellings, 
streets,'  alleys  (more  particularly  culs-de-sac), 
lanes,  and  the  sheds  and  habitations  of  animals, 
by  soap  and  water,  or  water  alone,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  all  decaying  or  refuse  materials 
from  our  midst,  is  of  equal  importance,  and 
must  not  be  disregarded,  if  we  desire  to  maka 
our  sanitary  surroundings  such  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

We  extract  the  following  from  Dr  Parkes' 
valuable  and  standard  work — '  Practical  Hy- 
giene.' 

1  In  streets  where  there  ia  mueh  traffic  the  air  above 
has  been  found. to  contain  iarge  quantities  of  dust  eom- 
poscd,  amongst  other  matters,  of  the  remains  of  horse 
droppings;  hence  the  great  importance  of  assiduously 
watering  and  cleansing  tlie  thoroughfares  of  all  large  cities 
and  towns.  A  plan  for  laying  the  dust  ot  streets  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr  Cooper,  and  consists  in  watering  them 
with  waste  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  Carbolic 
acid  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  many 


in  a  tent ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  cases  of  gan- 1  urban  authorities  for  some  years  past. 
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**  Ditinfection  of  Variout  DUecuet, 

"  EXANTHGUATA,     SOABLEI      KbVEB,     AND 

RoTHKLN,  The  points  to  nttack  are  the  skin 
and  throat.  The  skin  should  be  rubbed  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  rash  uutil  com- 
plete desquamation,  with  camphorated  oil,  or 
oil  with  n  little  weak  carbolic  acid.  The  throat 
should  be  washed  with  Condy's  fluid,  or  weak 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid. 

"  Clothes  to  be  baked,  or  to  he  placed  at 
once  in  boiling  water,  as  directed  further 
back.  The  clothes  should  not  be  washed  at  a 
common  laundry.  Chlorine  or  euchlorine 
should  he  diffused  in  the  air,  the  saucer  being 
pat  some  little  distance  above  the  head  of  the 
patient.  Carbolic  acid  and  ether  or  carbolic- 
acid  spray  miiy  be  used  instead. 

"  Smallpox. — In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  there 
ran  be  no  use  in  employing  aSrial  disinfectants, 
unless  they  are  constantly  in  the  air,  so  as  to 
iict  on  any  particle  of  poison  which  may  pass 
into  the  atmosphere. 

••  The  skin  and  the  discharges  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  are  to  be  attacked.  There 
is  much  greater  difficulty  with  the  skin,  as 
inunction  cannot  he  so  well  performed.  By 
smearing  with  oil  and  a  little  carbolic  acid 
and  glycerin,  or,  in  diffi(mlt  cases,  applying 
carbolised  glycerin  to  the  papules  and  com- 
mencing pustules,  might  bo  tried.  The  per- 
maiiginiite  and  sulphurious  acid  solutions 
should  be  used  for  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes. 
The  clothing  should  always  be  baked  before 
washing,  if  it  can  be  done. 

"  The  particles  which  pass  into  the  air  are 
encln'od  in  small  dry  pieces  of  pus  and  epi- 
thelial scales ;  and  Bakewell,  who  has  lately 
examined  them,  expresses  great  doubts  whether 
ax\^  air  purifier  would  touch  them.  Still  it 
must  bo  proper  to  use  euchlorine  or  carbolic 
acid.  Iodine  has  been  recommended  by 
Bioh'irdson  and  Hoffmann. 

"  Measles. — Oily  applications  to  the  skin 
and  air  purifiers,  and  chlorides  of  zinc  and 
aluuiiniuni  in  the  vessels  receiving  the  expecto- 
ration, appear  to  bo  the  proper  measures. 

"  Typhus  {Exanthematims). — Two  measures 
seem  sufficient  to  prevent  the  spread  of  typhus, 
viz.  most  complete  ventilation  and  immediate 
disinfection  and  cleansing  of  clothes.  But 
there  is  nUo  more  evidence  of  use  from  air 
purifiers  than  in  the  exanthemata.  The  nitrous 
acd fumes  were  tried  very  largely  towards 
the  close  of  last  century  and  the  beginnins  of 
this  in  the  hulks  and  prisons  where  Spanish, 
French,  and  Russian  prisoners  of  war  were 
confined.  At  that  time  so  rapidly  did  the 
disease  spread  in  the  confined  spaces  where  so 
many  men  were  kept,  that  the  efficacy  even  of 
ventilation  was  doubted,  though  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  amount  of  ventilation 
which  was  necessary  was  very  much  under- 
rated. Both  at  Windsor  and  Sheerness  the 
circumstances  were  most  difficult.  At  the  liittcr 
pi  ice  (in  1785),  in  the  hulk,  200  men,  150  of 
whom   had    typhus,    were    closely     crowded 


together;  10  attendants  and  24  men  of  the 
crew  were  attacked ;  3  medical  officers  had 
died  when  the  experiments  commenced. 
After  the  fumigations  one  attendant  only  was 
attacked,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  disease  in 
those  already  suffering  became  milder.  In 
1797  it  was  again  tried  with  success,  and  many 
reports  were  made  on  the  subject  by  army  and 
naval  surgeons.  It  was  subsequently  largely 
employed  on  the  Continent,  and  everywhere 
seems  to  have  been  useful. 

"  These  facts  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
evolutions  of  nitrous  acid  should  be  practised 
in  typhus-fever  wards,  proper  precautions 
being  taken  to  diffuse  it  equally  through  the 
room,  and  in  a  highly  dilute  form. 

"  Hydrochloric  acid  was  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Guyton  de  Morveau  in  1773, 
but  it  is  doubtless  much  inferior  to  nitrous 
acid.  Chlorine  has  also  been  employed,  and 
apparently  with  good  results. 

"  In  typhus  it  would  seem  probable  that  the 
contogia  pass  off  entirely  by  the  skin,  at  least 
the  effect  of  ventilation,  and  tlic  way  in  which 
the  agent  coheres  to  the  body  linen  seems  to 
show  this. 

"  The  agent  is  not  also  enclosed  in  quantities 
of  dry  discharges  and  epidemics,  as  in  the 
exanthemata,  and  is  therefore  less  persistent 
and  more  easily  destroyed  than  in  those  cases. 
Hence  possibly  the  greater  benefit  of  fumiga- 
tions, and  the  reason  of  the  arrest  by  ventila- 
tion. The  clothes  should  be  baked,  steeped, 
and  washed,  as  in  the  exanthemata. 

"  Bubo  Plague.  The  measures  wonld  pro- 
bably be  the  same  as  for  typhus. 

"  Enteric  {ti/pfwid  fever).  The  bowels'  dis- 
charges are  believed  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  agents  in  spreading  the  disease;  the 
effluvia  from  them  escape  into  the  air,  and  will 
adhere  to  walls  and  retain  power  for  some 
time,  or  the  discharges  themselves  may  get 
into  drinking-water.  Every  discharf.'e  should 
be  at  once  mixed  with  a  powerful  chemical 
agent ;  of  these,  chloride  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
have  been  chiefly  used,  but  sulphate  of  copper 
(which  Dougall  found  so  useful  in  stopping 
the  growth  of  aniinalculse),  chloride  of  alu- 
minium, or  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate (1  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water),  or  carbolic 
acid.  After  complete  mixing  the  stools  must 
he  thrown  into  sewers  in  towns;  but  this 
should  never  be  done  without  previous  com- 
plete disinfection.  In  country  places  they 
should  be  deeply  buried  at  a  place  far  removed 
from  any  water  supply  ;  they  should  never  be 
thrown  on  to  manure  heaps  or  on  to  middens, 
nor  into  earth  closets,  if  it  can  be  possibly 
avoided.  As  the  bedclothes  and  beds  are  so 
constantly  soiled  with  the  discharges,  they 
should  be  baked,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
boiled  immediately  after  removal  with  sul- 
phate or  chluride  of  zinc.  It  would  be  less 
necessary  to  employ  air  purifiers  in  this  case 
than  in  others. 

"  Cholera.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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the  discharges  are  here  also  the  active  media 
of  the  conveyance  of  the  disease,  and  their 
complete  disinfection  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  is,  however,  so  difficult  to  do 
this  with  the  immense  discharges  of  cholera, 
especially  when  there  are  many  patients,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  plan  in  the 
last  European  epidemic  is  very  disappoint- 
ing. 

"The  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol),  which 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Petten- 
kofer  as  an  addition  to  the  cholera  evacuations, 
was  fully  tried  in  1866  at  Frankfurt,  Halle,  Leip- 
zig, in  Germany,  and  atPill,  near  Bristol,  and  in 
those  cases  without  any  good  result.  In  other 
places,  as  at  Baden,  the  benefit  was  doubtful. 
It  seemed  to  answer  better  with  Dr  Budd  and 
Mr  Davies  at  Bristol;  but  other  substances 
were  also  used,  viz.  chlorine  gas  in  the  rooms, 
and  chloride  of  lime  and  Condy's  fluid  for  the 
linen.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
failure.  Ferric  sulphate,  with  or  without 
potassium  permanganate,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Kvihne  instead  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  on  the 
point.  Carbolic  acid  was  largely  used  in  Eng- 
land in  1866,  and  appeared  in  some  cases  to 
be  of  use,  as  at  Pill,  near  Bristol,  and,  perhaps, 
at  Southampton,  It  failed  at  Erfurt,  but,  as 
it  is  believed  the  wells  were  contaminated  by 
soalcage,  this  is  perhaps  no  certain  case.  Chlo- 
ride of  lime  and  lime  were  used  at  Stettin 
without  any  good  result,  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  so-called  disinfection  of 
the  discharges  of  choli'ra  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  attended  with  very  marked  results. 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment 
contended  that  the  plan  has  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  we  can  easily  believe  that  unless  there  is 
a  full  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  me- 
dical men  and  the  public  of  what  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  this  system,  and  a  conscien- 
tious carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  its  minutest 
delails,  no  safe  opinions  of  its  efficacy  or  other- 
wise can  be  arrived  at.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  try  the  effect  of  chromic  acid  or  bichromate 
of  potash. 

"  With  regard  to  air  purifiers  little  evidence 
exists.  Chlorine  gas  diffused  in  the  air  was 
tried  very  largely  in  Austria  and  Hungary  in 
1832,  but  without  any  good  results.  Nitrous- 
acid  gas  was  used  in  Malta  in  1865,  but  appa- 
rently did  not  have  any  decided  influences, 
although  Ramon  da  Luna  has  asserted  that  it 
has  a  decided  preservative  effect,  and  that  no 
one  was  attacked  in  Madrid  who  used  fumiga- 
tions of  nitrous  acid.  But  negative  evidence 
of  this  kind  is  always  doubtful.  Charcoal  in 
bulk  appears  to  have  no  effect.  Dr  Sutherland 
saw  a'  ship's  crew  severely  attacked,  although 
the  ship  was  loaded  with  charcoal. 

"  Carbolic-acid  vapour  diffused  in  the  atmo- 
sphere was  largely  used  in  1866  in  England  ; 
the  liquid  was  sprinkled  about  with  water, 
and  sawdust  moistened  with  it  was  laid  on  the 
floors  and  under  the  patients.     The  effect  in 


preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  was  very 
uncertain. 

"  YellotB  Fever.  In  this  case  the  discharges, 
especially  from  the  stomach,  probably  spread 
the  disease,  and  disinfectants  must  be  mixed 
with  them. 

"  Fumigations  of  nitrous  acid  were  employed 
by  Bamon  da  Luna,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
no  agent  was  so  effectual  in  arresting  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

"  Dysentery.  It  is  well  known  that  dysen- 
tery, and  especially  the  putrid  dysentery,  may 
spread  through  an  hospital  from  the  practice  of 
the  same  close  stool  or  latrines  being  used.  As 
long  ago  as  1807,  fumigations  of  chlorine  were 
used  by  Mojon  to  destroy  the  emanations  from 
the  stools,  and  with  the  best  effects.  The 
chlorine  was  diffused  in  the  air,  and  the  stools 
were  not  disinfected;  but  this  ought  to  be 
done  as  in  enteric  fever,  and  especially  in  the 
sloughing  form.  It  is  probable  that  carbolic 
acid  in  large  quantity  would  be  efficacious. 

"  With  respect  to  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
Syphilis,  Qonorrhma,  Glanders,  and  Farcy, 
local  applications  are  evidently  required,  and 
carbolic  acid  in  various  degrees  of  strength, 
and  the  metallic  salts,  are  evidently  the  best 
measures. 

"  Cattle  Plague.  The  experiments  made  by 
Mr  Crookes  on  the  disinfectant  treatment  of 
cattle  plague  with  carbolic  acid  vapour  have 
an  important  bearing  on  human  disease.  Al- 
though the  observations  fall  short  of  demon- 
stration there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that 
when  the  air  was  kept  constantly  tilled  with 
carbolic  acid  vapour,  the  disease  did  not  spread. 

"So  also  euchlorine  was  employed  in  Lancashire 
by  Professor  Stone  of  Manchester,  with  appa- 
rent benefit.  Dr  Moffat  employed  ozone 
(developed  by  exposing  phosphorus  to  the 
air),  and  he  believes  with  benefit.  As  such 
experiments  are  very  much  more  easily  carried 
out  on  the  diseases  of  animals  than  on  those 
of  men,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  the  so-called  disinfectants  should 
be  tested  by  continuing  the  experiments  com- 
menced by  Mr  Crookes,  not  only  in  cattle 
plague  in  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  but 
in  epizootic  diseases  generally. 

"  It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  although 
positive  evidence  is  so  deficient,  yet,  taking  into 
consideration  the  decidedly  great  and  known 
effect  of  many  so-called  disinfectants,  and 
air-purifiers  on  organic  matters,  and  the  fact 
that  the  infectious  orgauicagencies  are  certainly 
easily  destroyed  in  most  cases  (since  free  ven- 
tilation renders  many  of  them  inert,  and  few 
of  them  retain  their  power  very  long),  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  specific  poisons  of  the 
so-called  zymotic  diseases  are  destroyed  by 
some  of  these  chemical  methods,  and  at  any 
rate  the  careful  and  constant  use  of  chemical 
agents  for  the  destruction  of  the  specific  poi- 
sons in  the  excreta  and  discharges  from  the 
body,  and  when  they  pass  into  the  air,  is  not 
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only  warranted,   but 
comparative, 

"  Purification  ofroomt  after  infectiout  di»- 
eaiet.  In  addition  to  thorough  cleansing  of 
all  woodwork  with  soft  soap  and  water,  to 
which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has  been  added 
(1  pint  of  the  common  liquid  to  3  or  4  gallons 
of  water),  and  to  removal  and  washing  of  all 
fabrics  which  can  be  removed,  the  brushing  of 
the  walls,  the  room  should  be  fumigated  for 
3  hours  with  either  the  fumes  of  sulphurous 
or  nitrous  acids.  Both  of  these  are  believed 
to  be  superior  to  chlorine,  especially  in  small- 
pox. All  doors  and  windows,  and  the  chim- 
ney being  closed,  and  curtains  taken  down, 
the  sulphur  is  ignited  as  directed  in  our  article 

KUMIOATInN'. 

"  In  whiti-K'ashed  rooms  the  walls  should  be 
scraped,  anil  then  washed  with  hot  lime  to 
which  carbolic  acid  is  added. 

"  Mortuaries  and  dead-houses  are  best  puri- 
fied with  nitrous  acid." 

These  directions  may  be  supplemented  by 
the  following : — The  towels,  sheets,  articles  of 
clothing,&c.,shouldbeboiledinwater,orplunged 
in  boiling  water  contnining  one  to  two  hand- 
fuls  of  soda  to  the  gallon,  before  being  taken 
from  the  room,  after  wliich  treatment  they 
should  be  steeped  in  water  containing  4  fluid 
ounces  of  curbolic  acid  to  a  gallon  of  waiter. 

Fabrics  soiled  by  the  discharges,  &c.,  such 
as  rags,  bandages,  and  dressiiij::-',  if  of  little 
value  should  be  immediately  consigned  to  the 
flames  j  but  if  this  be  not  convenient,  tliey 
may  be  treated  with  carbolic  acid  and  water, 
in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  towels, 
■beets,  &c. 

As  soon  as  any  infectious  disease  sets  in, 
the  ronm  of  the  patient  should  be  at  once 
stripped  of  curtains,  carpet,  bed-curtains,  va- 
lances, and  all  unnecessary  garments,  whether 
in  a  wardrobe  or  drawers,  as  well  as  of  all 
superfluous  furniture,  especially  chairs  stuffed 
with  wool  or  covered  with  fabric  of  any 
kind. 

Disinfectious  of  the  apartments  by  fumiga- 
tions must  be  postponed  until  it  is  vacated ; 
as  before  such  a  time  thorough  disinfection 
is  impossible. 

Infected  bedding,  &c.,  should  be  removed 
in  the  boxes  made  for  the  purpose,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  heating  process.  In  most  towns 
provision  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  under  the  directions  of  the  medical  offi- 
cer of  health,  for  the  disinfection  process  to 
be  efliciently  carried  out.  See  DisiNPEOiiNa 
Chambers. 

The  disinfection  of  articles  of  food  is  ac- 
complished by  thorough  cooking,  boiling  in 
the  case  of  milk,  boiling  and  filtration  in  the 
case  of  water,  and  complete  roasting,  stewing, 
and  frying  of  meat. 

The  experiments  of  Mr  Crookes  (to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  extract  taken 
from  Dr  I'lrkes'  'Practical  Hygiene')  with 
carbolic  acid  daring  the  cattle  plague  possess 


great  practical  interest  both  for  the  chemist 
and  physiologist. 

Of  the  nse  of  carbolic  acid  as  a  disinfectant 
Mr  Crookes,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  Cattle  Plague  Commissioners,  writes  as 
follows : 

"  According  t»  the  principles  laid  down,  the 
air  must  be  treated,  and  where  there  is  no 
disease  there  is  only  a  secondary  use  in  treat- 
ing anything  besides  the  air.  Several  cow- 
houses have  been  treated  with  carbolic  acid 
with  very  excellent  results.  The  mode  has 
been,  first,  to  remove  from  the  floor  the  mass 
of  manure,  which  too  often  adheres  to  it ; 
secondly,  to  sprinkle  the  floor  with  strong 
carbolic  or  cresylic  acid;  next,  to  wash  the 
walls,  beams,  and  rafters,  and  all  that  is 
visible  in  the  cowhouse,  with  lime,  in  which  is 
put  some  carbolic  acid,  1  to  50  of  the  water 
used,  or  with  strong  carbolic  acid  alone. 
Next,  to  make  a  solution  containing  1  of 
carbolic  or  cresylic  acid  to  100  of  water,  or, 
perhaps  still  better,  60  of  water,  and  to  water 
the  yard  and  fold  until  the  whole  place  smells 
strongly  of  the  acid.  Only  a  few  farms  have 
been  treated  in  this  way,  so  far  as  I  know,  but 
in  each  it  has  been  successful.  It  may  be 
well  to  give  the  cattle  a  little  of  the  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  bnt  this  has  not  been 
so  fully  tried  as  the  exieinal  use.  The  wash- 
ing of  the  mouth  and  of  the  entire  animal 
with  the  weak  solution  may  be  attended  with 
good  results,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of 
disease ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  cure,  and 
speak  only  hopefully  of  prevention. 

"  The  animals  seem  to  have  an  instinct  for 
disinfection,  and  lick  substances  touched  with 
this  acid.  They  must  not  be  allowed  t"  drink 
it,  as  when  strong  it  blisters  the  skin,  and 
especially  the  mouth  and  tongue." 

Mr  Crookes  also  tried  the  effect  of  the  acid 
by  injeetint;:  it  into  the  veins  of  the  animals, 
and  thus  details  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments:— "It  appeared  evident  that  if  harm 
were  to  follow  the  injection  of  carbolic  acid, 
the  mischievous  effeel  would  be  immediate ; 
but  that  if  the  fluid  could  pass  through  the 
heart  without  exerting  its  paralysing  action 
on  that  organ,  and  could  get  into  the  circula- 
tion, no  present  ill  effects  need  be  anticipated. 
I  therefore  determined  to  push  these  experi- 
ments as  far  as  possible,  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  carbolic  acid,  until  it  produced  a  fatal 
result. 

The  next  operation  was  on  cow  No.  11,  in 
which  3  oz.  of  solution  (containing  52i  gr.  of 
pure  carbolic  acid)  were  very  slowly  injected ; 
no  bad  effect  followed.  Increasing  the  dose, 
cow  No.  12  had  injected  into  her  vein  45  oz. 
of  solution  (equal  to  78i  gr.  of  carbolic  acid)  ; 
this  also  was  followed  by  no  immediate  ill 
effect.  Cow  No.  13  was  then  treated  with  6 
oz.  of  solution  (containing  105  gr.  of  pure  car- 
bolic acid),  in  two  portion-*  of  3  oz.  each,  five 
minutes'  interval  elapsing  between  each  injec- 
tion.  The  first  3  oz.  produced  a  slight  trem- 
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hling,  but  not  so  severe  as  in  the  case  of  cow 
No.  10,  as  she  seemed  better  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  second  dose  of  3  oz.  was  injected.  This 
proved  too  much,  or  was  pumped  in  too  hur- 
riedly, for  almost  before  I  had  finished  the 
animal  trembled  violently,  its  eyes  projected, 
its  breathing  became  laborious,  it  fell  down 
and  expired.  The  result  could  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  the  accidental  injection  of  air 
into  the  vein,  for  the  distress  began  with  the 
injection  of  the  first  syringeful,  and  was  only 
increased  by  the  second;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
this  accident  would  happen  twice  consecu- 
tively. I  was  particularly  careful  on  this 
point,  and  the  construction  of  the  instrument 
rendered  such  an  occurrence  scarcely  possible 
with  ordinary  precaution.  It  is  probable  that 
the  injection  was  performed  too  rapidly,  or 
that  the  vital  powers  were  lower  than  usual. 
In  the  case  of  the  remaining  animal.  No.  14, 
I  decided  to  inject  as  large  a  dose  as  it  would 
bear,  stopping  the  operation  at  the  first  sign 
of  trembling,  and  delivering  the  liquid  very 
gradually.  The  first  syringeful  caused  no  bad 
symptoms,  and  I  had  just  finished  injecting 
the  second  dose  when  trembling  commenced. 
It  was  rather  violent  for  a  short  time,  but  soon 
went  off,  and  in  five  minutes  the  animal 
appeared  as  well  as  before. 

This  cow,  therefore,  bore  without  inconve- 
nience the  injection  of  6  oz.  of  a  4  per  cent, 
solution,  containing  105  gr.  of  pure  carbolic 
acid.  Careful  observations  with  the  thermo- 
meter were  taken  before  each  operation. 
There  were  no  mdre  diseased  beasts  on  the 
farm,  or  I  should  have  carried  my  experiments 
still  further.  On  visiting  the  farm  the  next 
day  I  was  told  that  all  the  animals  seemed 
better,  and  on  testing  them  with  the  thermo- 
meter that  statement  was  confirmed.  I  gave 
directions  that  each  animal  was  to  be  drenched 
with  half  a  wineglasstul  (1  oz.)  of  carbolic 
acid  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  every  morning, 
but  in  other  respects  they  might  be  treated  as 
Mr  Tonjlinson,  a  skilful  cow  doctor,  should 
direct. 

"  Business  now  calling  me  to  London,  I  was 
unable  to  watch  the  further  progress  of  these 
cases. 

"  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  a  series  of  daily 
thermometric  observations  would  have  been  of 
great  value  in  suggesting  further  experiments. 
1  had,  however,  frequent  accounts  sent  me. 
Cow  No.  14  continued  to  improve  slowly  until 
convalescent ;  she  is  now  qiiite  well.  Nos.  10, 
11,  and  12  remained  appai'ently  in  the  same 
state  for  four  days;  they  then  changed  for 
the  worse,  and  died.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  had  I  been  able  to  inject  a  further  quan- 
tity of  carbolic  acid  during  the  four  days  in 
wliich  they  were  thus  hovering  between  re- 
covery and  relapse,  it  would  have  turned  the 
fcale,  and  some  of  them  at  all  events  would  be 
now  alive  and  well. 

The  following  table  gives  the  thermometric 
observations  j— 


Tabu  showing  the  results  of  injecting  carholie 
acid  into  the  blood  of  animals  suffering 
from  the  cattle  plague. 


Grains  of 

Tempera- 

No. 

Carbolic 

ture 

Second 

Third 

Acid 

before 

Day. 

Day. 

Injectea. 

Injection. 

i'. 

F. 

10 

261 

10o-4 

103-8 

Better. 

Died  on 
6th  day. 

11 

52i 

103-8 

102-8 

» 

Died  on 
6th  day. 

la 

78i 

104-8 

104-4 

» 

Died  on 
6th  day. 

14 

105 

■ 

103'7 

103-1 

»> 

Reco- 
vered. 

If  fntnre  experiments  prove  that  injection  of 
carbolic  acid  or  other  antiseptic  will  do  good,  it 
is  an  operation  very  easily  performed.  I  have 
injected  five  animals,  and  taken  thermometric 
observations  within  an  hour.  Sulphite  or 
bisulphite  of  soda  apparently  occasions  some 
pain,  as  the  animals  struggle  very  much ;  with 
carbolic  acid  I  found  them  tolerably  quiet.  I 
have  calculated  the  proportion  which  the  car- 
bolic acid  bore  to  the  whole  quantity  of  blood 
in  these  operations.  Taking  the  whole  amount 
of  blood  in  the  animal  at  150  lbs.,  there 
were  injected  into — 

No.  10, 1  part  of  carb.  acid,  in  40,000  of  blood. 
„    11,        ,,  ,.  20,000 

»    12,         „  „  13,300 

,.    14,        „  „  10,000        „ 

It  is  worth  mentioning  incidentally,  that  in 
the  case  of  cow  No.  14  (which  recovered) 
the  proportion  of  carbolic  acid  injected  into 
the  blood  would  have  been  enough  to  keep 
from  decomposition  the  whole  quantity  of 
that  liquid  for  a  considerable  time.  In  Nos. 
10, 11,  and  12  the  proportion  of  carbolic  acid 
would  probably  not  have  been  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  informed  by  Dr  Calvert 
that  cresylic  acid  has  much  less  coagulating 
power  on  albumen  than  carbolic  acid,  and  my 
own  experiments  entirely  confirm  this  state- 
ment." 

We  have  described  under  "Chaeooal" 
the  disinfecting  properties  of  that  sub- 
stance. These  properties  have  been  turned 
to  excellent  account  by  Dr  Stenhouse, 
who  has  invented  a  charcoal  respirator,  which, 
causing  the  wearer  to  breathe  air  drawn 
through  a  layer  of  that  substance,  and  by  thus 
depriving  the  air  so  inspired  of  any  noxious 
gases  or  exhalations,  if  present,  becomes,  if 
worn  in  an  infected  atmosjjhere,  a  great  safe- 
guard against  disease.  Dr  Letheby  was 
accustomed  to  use  a  charcoal  respirator  when 
analysing  dead  bodies  and  other  putrid  matters 
of  suspected  poisoning,  and  by  so  doing  never 
experienced  any  ill  efEects,  nor  was  he  con- 
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scions  nf  the  offensive  odour  whicb  but  for  its 
adoption  be  must  have  encountered. 

Profeasor  Tyndall  has  suggested  for  the 
same  purpose  a  respirator  of  cotton  wool,  by 
means  of  which  the  air,  being  filtered  before 
it  enters  the  lungs,  becomes  deprived  of 
minute  particles  of  various  substances  sus- 
pended in  it,  as  well  as  of  the  germs,  which 
so  many  pathologists  believe  to  be  always 
present  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
maladies,  and  the  cause,  when  inhaled, 
of  the  maladies  themselves. 

DISrNFECTINa  CHAMBEKS.  The  sani- 
tary authorities  of  most  large  cities  have 
made  provision  for  the  purification  of  mat- 
trasses,  linen,  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  by 
means  of  disinfecting  chambers  or  ovens,  in 
which  receptacles  tlie  infected  articles  are  sub- 
jected for  a  certain  time  to  hot  air.  The 
simplest  form  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose, 
anil  one  that  could  be  used  on  an  emergency, 
provided  the  articles  to  bo  disinfected  were 
not  too  bulky,  is  a  baker's  oven.  The  drying 
closet  of  a  good  laundry  would  be  so  far  unsafe, 
because  it  would  occasionally  fail  to  give  a 
heat  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  the 
noxious  principles, 

Tlie  disinft'cting  chambers  employed  in 
Liverpool  are  arched  ovens  of  solid  brick 
work,  having  a  depth  of  7  feet  from  front  to 
back,  a  width  of  6  feet  from  side  to  side,  and  a 
heiglit  of  6i  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  crown 
of  the  arch.  The  doors  are  made  of  wrought 
iron,  tightly  fitting  into  cost-iron  framework 
The  floors  are  made  of  double  iron  gratings, 
having  alternate  openings,  so  arrimsod  us  to 
iidmit  at  pleasure  hot  air  into  the  chamber.  At 
the  top  of  the  arch  there  is  an  opening  fitted 
with  an  iron  valve,  by  which  the  air  of  the 
chamber  escapes  into  un  exhausting  shaft  which 
is  conected  with  the  chimney.  The  heating 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  cockle, 
the  sinoke  from  which  escapes  by  two  cast- 
iron  smoke  flues,  which,  after  forming  a  coil 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  as  great  a  beating 
surface  as  passible,  pass  along  the  hot-air 
passage  under  the  chamber,  into  a  chimney 
situated  at  the  opposite  end. 

The  cold  air  is  drawn  into  a  brick  flue 
placed  underneath  the  floor  of  the  stokehole 
into  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  cockle,  and 
thence  into  a  space  underneath  the  cham- 
ber, whence  it  becomes  heated  by  the  i'adiation 
from  the  surface  of  the  two  cast  iron  flues. 
From  this  cavity  or  passage  it  is  conveyed  at 
will  through  the  gratings  as  already  described 
At  the  entrance  of  the  cold  air  flue  there  is  a 
damper,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  air 
may  be  regulated.  A  heat  equal  to  280°  F. 
has  been  registered  in  this  chamher,  and  as 
high  as  380  in  a  drying  closet  over  the  cockle. 
Dr  French,  the  medical  officer  of  health  fur 
Liverpool,  says  "  that,  if  necessary,  a  tempe- 
rature reaching  500°  F.  can  ho  attained  in 
these  chambers;  but  this  temperature  is  of 
course    never    employed.       Experience    has 


proved  that  from  220°  to  250°  F.  is  the  most 
suitable.  Instances  have  been  known  where 
fabrics,  after  being  exposed  tor  some  length  of 
time  to  a  temperature  above  212°  F.,  have  sus- 
tained injury  from  being  scorched. 

In  some  of  the  chambers,  carbolic  acid  pow- 
der is  sprinkled  on  the  floor. 

We  liHve  taken  the  liberty  of  transcribing 
the  following  description  and  plates  illustra- 
tive of  the  disinfecting  stove  used  in  the 
Eoyal  Victoria  Yard,  Deptford,  from  that  very 
useful  publication,  'Chemistry,  Theoretical, 
Practical,  and  Analytical,'  published  by  Mr 
W.  Mackenzie. 

"  This  stove  consists  of  a  brick  chamber 
with  a  slightly  arched  roof,  and  an  iron  mov- 
able floor  in  two  pieces.  The  chamber  is  7 
feet  deep,  6  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  6  feet  8i 
inches  high  in  the  centre  of  the  arch.  It  is 
heated  by  a  flue  below  the  iron  floor  passing 
round  3  sides  of  the  chamber  and  up  a  chimney. 
There  is  an  opening  in  the  npper  part  of  the 
chamber  in  its  centre,  which  passes  along  in 
the  roof  to  the  side,  from  thence  down  in  the 
wall  entering  beneath  the  fire ;  this  carries 
away  any  of  the  foul  air  of  the  clotbes  from 
the  chamber  through  the  fire  and  up  the  flue. 
This  proceeding  takes  place  after  the  clotlies 
liuve  been  in  the  chamber  say  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  following  manner: — The  damper 
in  the  foul  air  shaft  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
furnace  door  is  shut ;  any  draught  that  gets 
to  the  fire  comes  to  the  chamber.  Over  the 
opening  into  the  furnace  is  a  square  opening, 
fitted  with  a  glass,  inside  of  which  is  a  fixed 
thermometer.  When  this  shows  «  tempera- 
tm-e  of  200°  F.,  the  interior  of  the  chamber 
is  at  250°  F.,  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is 
allowed  to  be.  In  the  interior  of  the  chamber 
at  the  sides  there  are  little  movable  cranes, 
three  rows  of  three  supporting  rods  of 
iron  on  which  wooden  trays  re.^t,  and  on  which 
the  clothes  are  placed  when  the  iron  cart  is 
not  used.  The  cranes  move  fore  and  aft  to 
be  out  of  the  way  when  the  cart  is  used.  The 
cart  is  of  irun  on  wheels,  and  runs  into  the 
chamber  on  tramways  to  keep  it  in  position; 
in  the  interior  of  the  cart  aro  three  iron  trays 
for  laying  the  clotbes  on.  The  lowest  tray 
is  always  the  hottest,  so  that  it  is  prudent 
to  use  the  cart,  the  iron  bottom  of  which 
prevents  burning.  The  iron  ends  of  the  cart 
are  removed  when  it  is  placed  in  the  chamber ; 
so  i^  the  handle.  It  is  usual  to  keep  the 
clothes  at  the  temperature  of  250°  F.  for  two 
hours. 

There  is  a  trap  door  8  inches  square  about 
14  inches  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  furnace, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  iron  floor  of  the  cham- 
ber, for  disinfectants.  Carbolic  acid  and  sul- 
phur are  used ;  the  former  is  placed  on  a  flat 
plate,  the  latter  is  sprinkled  over  the  floor. 
These  are  used  as  the  lost,  and  after  that  has 
been  the  clothes  are  fit  to  be  used  without 
danger  to  any  one. 

Elevation  plan  (fig.  5)  shows  the  front  of 
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the  chamber  with  the  doors  closed  j  the  open- 
ings (Nos.  1,  2,  and  3)  are  for  inserting  the 
long  thermometer,  'which  is  pushed  into  the 
clothing  to  be  disinfected ;  they  correspond 
with  the  three  trays.     The  thermometer  can 


be  withdrawn  and  examined  without  allowing 
much  cold  air  to  enter;  plugs  fit  into  these 
three  openings  when  not  used  for  the  ther- 
mometer. I 

Section. — The    chamber    is     shown    about 


C  ^.-^ 


'Jk 


the  centre  of  its  depth;  the  foul-air  shaft 
(b)  passes  along  the  roof  down  the  side 
wall,  and  beneath  the  fire  (c) ;  the  opening 
where    the    fixed    thermometer   is  placed  is 


marked  with  dotted  lines.  The  damper  for 
the  foul-air  shaft  (b)  is  represented  as  shut, 
and  the  damper    for  the  chimney  (p)  is  also 

shut. 
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The  ground  plan  shows  the  flae  he- 1  foal-air  flue  (b),  as  it  passes  beneath  the  fire, 
nenth  the  iron  plates,  which  form  the  floor  I  In  the  flue  (o)  there  are  openings  at  s,  s,  D, 
of  the  chamber,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  |  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it. 


Another  form  of  disinfecting  chamber  is 
that  invented  by  Dr  Esse,  of  Berlin,  and  em- 
ployed in  that  city.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  two  iron  cylinders,  one  fitted  within  the 
other,  with  a  Bpiiec  between,  into  which  steam 
under  pressure  is  introduced.  The  outer 
cylinder  is  surrounded  with  wood  and  the  top 
with  felt,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  The 
articles  to  be  disinfected  are  put  in  at  the  top 
of  the  inner  cylinder,  the  inside  of  which  soon 
becomes  heated  up  by  the  surrounding  steam. 
A  pulley  is  used  to  lift  the  lid  of  the  inner 
cylinder,  ai-ound  which  the  clotbes  are  hung 
on  pegs,  not  being  allowed  to  touch  the  side 
of  tlie  cylinder.  At  the  top  of  the  inside 
cylinder  is  a  briiss  box  pierced  with  holes  at 
the  bottom,  which  dips  a  little  way  down, 
through  which  the  air  from  the  interior  can 
rise.  In  this  box  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
being  placed,  the  temperature  of  the  inner 
chamber  eau  be  registered. 

When  the  steam  condenses  in  the  apace 
between  the  cylinders  it  is  carried  off  by  means 
of  a  valve,  which  is  lifted  when  the  water 
reaches  a  certain  point  in  the  condenser.  In 
an  hour's  time  the  tempernture  of  the  interior 
cylinder  can  be  raised  to  235°  Fahr. 

For  heating  inattrasso'i  another  apparatus 
has  been  devised  by  Dr  Esse.  It  consists  of 
an  iron  case  with  a  spiral  steam  pipe  in  the 
centre,  the  steam  inside  the  pipe  being  com- 
pressed to  two  atmospheres. 

Dr  Ransomo  lias  invented,  for  the  use  of 
the  Nottingham  hospital,  a  jj:is  stove  in  the 
form  of  an  iron  box,  well  packed  with  a  non- 
conducting material,  which  sun'ounds  the 
outside.  A  channel  leads  to  the  interior  of 
the  box,  and  inside  this  channel  gas  is  kept 
l)nrning  in  such  a  manner  by  a  modification  of 
Kemp's  regulator,  that  the  temperature  of  the 


box  shall  riinge  day  and  night  between  235° 
and  265°  Fuhr. 

An  apparatus  put  to  grent  use  by  the  Hoi- 
bom  District  Board  dnring  the  epidemic  of 
smallpox  in  1871  was  one  made  by  Krasei-'s 
patent.  Mr  Eraser's  disinfecting  chamber 
consists  of  an  oven  or  receptacle  made  of 
brick,  with  doors  in  front.  Situated  on  the 
lower  portion  of  this  chamber  is  a  covered 
furnace  connected  with  flues,  by  means  of 
which  the  interior  space  is  heated  to  the 
desired  temperature.  By  a  particular  arrange- 
ment the  air  laden  with  the  noxious  vapours 
given  off  by  the  tainted  clothing  is  conveyed 
into  the  furnace,  and  so  consumed.  Belonging 
to  the  apparatus  is  a  covered  truck  or  cart, 
fitted  with  doors  and  dampers,  and  provided 
inside  with  racks  and  sliolvcs  for  holding  the 
materials  to  be  purified,  which  are  thus  brought 
from  the  infected  dwelling  and  placed,  tiuck 
and  all,  inside  the  chamber.  The  infected 
materials,  as  well  as  the  truck  contnining 
them,  are  then  heated  to  the  necessary  point, 
disinfection  being  assisted  by  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  or  some  other  material  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  Wlien  the  process  is  finished 
the  carriage  with  its  contents  is  drawn  back 
to  the  house  from  which  they  were  originally 
taken,  and  the  purified  articles  are  restored  to 
the  owners.  It  will  lie  seen  that  by  this 
arrangement  tlie  vehicle  is  disinfected  as  well 
as  the  clotlies  it  contains. 

DISLOCA'TION.  Sy».  Lfxatioit;  Dislo- 
CATio,  L.  The  forcible  displacement  of  a 
bone  from  its  socket,  either  by  violence  or 
disease.  The  latter  happens  when  the  textures 
forming  the  joint  have  been  destroyed  by 
some  independent  organic  i\ffection.  "  A  con- 
siderable share  of  anatomical  knowledge  is 
required  to  detect  the  nature  of  these  accl- 
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dents;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
students  neglect  to  inform  themselves  suffi- 
ciently on  the  subject."  (Sir  A.  Cooper.) 
In  common  cases  the  hones  may  be  frequently 
replaced  by  forcibly  extending  the  limb.  This 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  and  before 
inflammation  sets  in.  The  latter  should  be 
combated  by  aperients,  local  bleeding,  refri- 
gerant lotions,  &c.  Dislocations  frequently 
exist  without  the  fact  bejpg  suspected,  the 
swelling  and  inflammation  being  referred  to 
other  causes. 

DISPLACE'MENT.    See  Pescolation. 

SISTEM'FEB.  A  disease  among  dogs, 
usually  characterised  by  a  running  from  the 
nose  and  eyes,  and  a  short  dry  cough;  fol- 
lowed by  wasting  of  the  flesh,  and  loss  of 
strength  and  spirits.  At  length  the  brain 
BufEers,  and  fits,  paralysis  of  the  extremities, 
or  convulsions  come  on.  Laxatives  and 
emetics  are  the  best  remedies.  If  there  is 
much  diarrhoea,  astringents  mey  be  afterwards 
given.  The  violence  of  the  fits  may  be  miti- 
gated by  the  administration  of  antispasmodics, 
iind  by  the  warm  bath.  The  distemper  is  a 
contagious  disease,  and  is  generally  fatal  to 
weakly  and  very  young  dogs.  Fits  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  are  seldom  fol- 
lowed by  recovery.  Impatience  of  light,  red 
eyes,  obstinate  diarrhoea,  spasmodic  twitchings, 
a  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a  pustular 
eruption,  are  also  bad  symptoms. 

Distemper  Powders  (Blane's).  The  basis 
of  these  is  said  to  be  'aurum  musivum,'  or 
bisulphide  of  tin.  That  of  another  advertised 
nostrum  is  a  mixtm'e  of  mercury  and  chalk, 
with  a  little  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha. 

DISTILIA'TION.  The  evaporation  and  sub- 
sequent condensation  of  the  vapour  of  fluids, 
by  means  of  a  still  and  refrigerator,  or  other 
similar  apparatus.  Dey  distillation  is  a 
term  applied  to  the  distillation  of  substances 
per  se,  or  without  the  addition  of  water  or 
other  volatile  fluid.  Dbsteuctite  distilla- 
tion is  the  distillation  of  substances  at  tem- 
peratures sufficiently  high  to  decompose  them, 
by  which  their  elements  are  separated,  or 
evolved  in  new  combinations.  Feactional 
distillation  is  the  separation  of  substances 
having  different  boiling-points,  by  distilling 
the  mixture  with  a  gradually  increasing  heat, 
and  collecting  the  products  which  come  over  at 
different  temperatures  in  separate  receivers. 
See  Htdeocaebon,  Still,  &c. 

Distillation.  The  art  of  the  distiller;  the 
manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors  as  practised 
on  the  large  scale. 

The  process  of  distillation,  as  carried  on  in 
the  distilleries  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  divided 
into  fonr  general  operations,  viz. — 1.  The 
mashing,  or  formation  of  a  saccharine  infusion 
from  certain  vegetable  matters,  as  malt, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  &c.  2.  The  cooling  of  this 
wort  or  liquor.  3.  The  fermentation,  or  pro- 
cess by  which  the  sugar  of  the  cooled  wort  is 
converted  into  alcohol.     4.  The  separation  of 


the  spirit  so  formed  by  means  of  a  still  and 
refrigerator.  By  the  first  operation  the 
materials  for  the  formation  of  the  alcohol  are 
obtained ;  by  the  second,  they  are  brought  to 
a  temperature  most  favorable  to  the  transfer- 
mation  that  takes  place  in  the  third,  after 
which  it  only  remains  to  free  the  product  of 
the  last  operation  from  the  foreign  matter  with 
which  it  is  associated;  this  is  done  in  the 
fourth,  which,  correctly  speaking,  constitutes 
the  only  part  of  the  process  which  can  be 
called  distillation. 

The  general  principles  of  the  first  three  of 
the  preceding  operations  are  noticed  in  the 
articles  BEEWiNa,  Feementation,  &c.  It 
will  there  be  seen  that  the  amylaceous  or 
starchy  matter  of  the  grain  is  first '  sacchari- 
fied,' and  afterwards  converted  into  alcohol, 
and  that  certain  precautions  are  necessary  to 
render  the  process  successful  and  economical. 
In  many  of  the  distilleries  of  Great  Britain 
molasses  and  analogous  saccharine  substances 
are  employed,  in  which  case  the  vegetable 
principle  (sugar)  essential  to  the  formation  of 
alcohol  is  already  present,  and  merely  requires 
simple  solution  in  water  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, to  be  ready  to  be  subjected  to  immediate 
fermentation.  In  general,  however,  the 
sources  of  spirit  in  England  are  the  various 
kinds  of  grain;  barley,  rye,  maize,  and  rice 
are  those  commonly  employed.  These  are 
ground  and  mixed  with  bruised  malt,  in 
various  proportions,  and  are  mashed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  malted  grain.  The  fermen- 
tation is  carried  on  until  the  density  of  the 
liquor  ceases  to  lessen  or  'attenuate,'  which 
is  determined  by  an  instrument  called  a 
saccharometer.  When  this  point  is  arrived  at, 
the  '  wash '  is  submitted  to  distillation,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  the  acetous  f  ermentatiun, 
which  would  lessen  its  alcoholic  value. 

During  the  process  of  distilling  off  the  spirit 
of  the  fermented  '  wash '  or  '  wort '  a  hydro- 
meter is  employed  to  ascertain  the  'strength' 
of  the  liquor  that  passes  over.  As  soon  as  this 
has  fallen  to  a  certain  point,  the  operation  is 
stopped,  and  the  'spent  wash'  removed.  The 
spirits  obtained  by  the  first  distillation  are 
generally  called  '  low  wines,'  and  have  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  '975.  By  rectification 
or  '  doubling,'  a  crude  milky  spirit,  abounding 
in  oil,  at  first  comes  over,  followed  by  clear 
spirit,  which  is  received  in  a  separate  vessel. 
The  process  is  continued  until  the  alcoholic 
content  of  the  distilled  liquor  has  considerably 
diminished,  when  the  remaining  weak  spirit 
that  distils  over,  called  'faints,'  is  caughi 
separately,  and  mixed  with  the  low  wines  pre- 
paratory to  another  distillation.  The  strongest 
spirit  passes  over  first,  and  the  condensed 
liquor  gradually  becomes  weaker,  until  it  ceases 
to  contain  alcohol.  By  receiving  in  separ.ite 
vessels  any  given  portion  of  the  product,  spirit 
of  any  i-equired  strength,  within  certain  limits, 
may  be  obtained.  The  same  object  is  more 
conveniently  effected  by  surrounding  the  top 
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of  the  enpitnl  of  the  still  with  a  water  bath,  of 
n  temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  nlco- 
bolic  vapour  of  the  strength  it  is  desired  to 
obtain.  Tbas,  if  we  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  about  198°  Fahr.,  we  shall  obtain 
proof  spirit;  if  at  VXi',  a  spirit  20  o.  p.;  and 
so  on  for  other  strengths. 

It  is  found  from  experience,  and  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  theory,  that  the  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  the  distillation  is  con- 
ducted, the  stronger  will  be  the  prodnct,  and 
the  less  quantity  of  oil  or  other  volatile  matter 
will  come  over  along  with  it.  To  promote 
this,  it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  on  the 
process  t»  vacuo,  but  on  the  large  scale  this 
lias  never  been  adopted.  The  distillation  of 
the  wash  is  usually  performed  in  a  separate  set 
of  stills  to  those  employed  for  the  rectification 
of  the  low  wines.  For  very  strong  and  taste- 
less spirit,  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  rectifica- 
tion is  employed,  conjointly  with  other  me- 
thods, to  abstract  the  water  and  to  remove  any 
foreign  matter  that  vitiates  its  odouror  fliivour. 
A  portion  of  soap  is  generally  put  into  the  still 
with  the  wash,  to  prevent  excessive  frothing. 

We  have  said  that  the  processes  of  mashing, 
&c.,  in  the  distillery  are  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  brewing  beer.  We  may  add  that, 
as  richness  in  alcohol,  and  not  flavour,  is  the 
object  aimed  at  in  the  distiller's  wash,  not 
only  is  a  large  quantity  of  unmalted  grain  em- 
ployed, but  the  process  of  boiling  the  wort 
with  hops  is  omitted  altogether.  The  wort  is 
commonly  '  set '  at  70°  Fahr.,  and  the  fermen- 
tation and  attenuation  of  the  liquor  pushed  as 
far  as  possible  by  large  and  repeated  doses  of 
tlio  best  'topyeast'  of  the  porter  brewers. 

It  often  happens  that  raw  spirit  prepared 
from  damaged  grain  is  contaminated  with  a 
highly  acrid  and  volatile  fatty  substance,  which 
is  powerfully  intoxicating  and  irritating  to  the 
eves  and  nostrils,  and  possesses  an  odour  very 
siuiildr  to  that  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cya- 
nogen. This  may  be  got  rid  of  by  dilution  with 
water  and  skilful  rectification,  when  most  of  it 
passes  over  with  the  first  and  last  'runnings,' 
the  iutermediate  portion  being  less  loaded  with 
it.  Another  plan  is  to  filter  the  spirit  succes- 
sively through  6  or  7  separate  vessels  con- 
taining  pine  or  willow  charcoal  before  recti- 
fying it.  In  some  distilleries  the  contaminated 
spirit  is  well  agitated  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  olive  oil,  and  after  repose  de- 
canted, diluted  with  water,  and  rectified  as 
before.  The  ordinary  corn  oil  or  fusel  oil  of 
raw  spirit  is  generally,  for  the  most  part, 
intercepted  by  a  self-regulating  bath  arranged 
between  the  still-head  and  the  refrigeratory. 

The  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  from  various 
substances,  and  oven  from  pure  sugar,  depends 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  several  opera- 
tions are  conducted.  By  theory,  pure  sugar 
should  yield  61$  of  alcohol;  hut  in  practice 
11'925  galls,  of  proof  spirit  is  the  largest  quan- 
tity which  has  yet  been  obtained  from  112  lbs. 
of  sugar.     By  the  revenue  authorities  this 


weight  of  sugar  is  estimated  to  afford  Hi  galls, 
of  proof  spirit.  The  average  product  is,  per- 
haps, about  1  gall,  of  spirit  of  this  strength  for 
every  10  lbs.  of  sugar.  According  to  Harm- 
stildt,  100  lbs.  of  starch  yield  35  lbs.  ot 
alcohol,  or  7-8  galls,  of  proof  spirit ;  and  100  lbs. 
of  the  following  grains  produce  the  accom- 
panying quantities  by  weight  of  spirit  of  sp. 
gr.  -9427,  or  containing  45§  of  pure  alcohol : — 
wheat,  40  to  4,5%;  pye,  36  to  42fi ;  barley,  40^ ; 
oats,  36 J;  buckwheat,  405;  maize,  40g;  the 
mean  being  3-47  galls,  of  proof  spirit.  It  is 
found  that,  a  bushel  of  good  malt  yields  2  gnlls. 
of  proof  spirit,  and  thit  the  largest  quantity  "f 
proof  spirit  obtained  from  raw  grain,  mashed 
with  i  or  J  of  malt,  does  not  exceed  22  galls, 
per  quarter. 

The  distiller  is  allowed  to  produce  worst 
from  any  substance,  and  at  any  specific  gra- 
vity, provided  such  gravity  can  bo  correctly 
ascertained  by  the  snccharometer  approved  of 
by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  Ho  is  not, 
liowever,  allowed  to  mash  and  distil  at  the 
same  time.      See  Alcohol,  Bbandy,   Fbb- 

MENTATIOJT,  FrSEL  Olt,  GiN,  STILL,  &C. 

_  DISTOMATA.  A  genus  of  fluke  like  pur.i- 
sites  infesting  men  and  the  higher  vertebrate 
animals.  The  egg  is  about  the  ^Joth  of  an 
inch  long  and  jf  jth  inch  wide. 


The  embryo  is  frequently  met  with  in 
sewage  water,  from  which,  if  it  be  removed 
and  placed  in  pure  or  distilled  water,  it  soon 
dies.  The  embryo  which  does  not  become  a 
distoma  gives  rise  to  a  progeny  (gradually 
formed  from  germ-cells  within  it)  consisting 
sometimes  of  one,  but  much  more  often  of  a 
number  of  bodies  of  various  forms  and  struc- 
tures, each  of  which  possesses  powers  of 
movement  and  locomotion.  But  the  creatures 
of  this  second  development  are  not  distomata ; 
neither  are  the  ofispring  to  which  they  in  their 
turn  give  rise.  Like  their  immediate  pro- 
genitors, this  offspring  produce  in  their 
interior  germ-cells  which  develop  into  minute 
worms  having  tails,  and  displaying  great 
vivacity  when  placed  in  water.  These  latter 
alone  exhibit  the  characters  of  true  distomata. 
"  These  ceroaria  now  either  become  enclosed, 
like  a  chrysalis  in  a  pupa  state,  or  they  pene- 
trate into  the  bodies  of  soft  animals,  become 
encysted  and  parasitic.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  distomata  enter  the  human  intestinal 
canal  as  cercaria,  and  then  pass  into  the  biliary 
passages."' 

1  Blyth. 
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A  ease  is  on  record  of  two  distomata  having 
teen  extracted  from  the  foot  of  a  woman, 
into  which  it  has  been  surmised  they  gained 
an  entrance  as  cercaria  whilst  the  woman  was 
bathing. 

It  is  thought  that  shell-fish,  as  well  as  un- 
cooked fish  when  eaten,  may  be  the  means  of 
introducing  these  parasites  into  the  human 
system.  The  embryos  of  the  Distomata 
hepaticum  swim  about  and  live  in  water, 
which  may  probably,  when  drunk,  be  the 
means  of  conveying  them  into  the  bodies  of 
men  and  sheep.  The  ailments  and  symptoms 
to  which  these  pests  give  rise  depend  upon  the 
particular  organ  or  portion  of  the  body  in 
which  they  establish  themselves. 

In  man  they  are  a  frequent  cause  of  haema- 
turia  and  dysentery.  In  sheep  they  occasion 
fearful  mortality,  giving  rise  to  the  disease 
known  as  '  the  rot,'  and  killing  thousands  of 
flocks  annually. 

"  The  number  of  species  aifecting  men  are 
usually  enumerated  as  nine — viz.  Fasciola 
hepatica,  Distoma  erassum,  D.  lanceolatum, 
D.  ophthalmoiium,  D.  heteropht/es,  Bilharzia 
hcematopia,  Tetrastoma  renale  Sexathrydium 
renarum,  and  H.  pinguicola."^ 

SISTOBTIOKS.  In  treating  of  this  subject 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  distortions 
which  are  preventable — or  rather,  we  may  say, 
of  two  out  of  the  three  which  will  be  dis-. 
cussed,  which  are  voluntary. 

One  very  common  form  of  bodily  distortion 
is  crooked  or  curved  spine.  It  is  mostly  met 
with  in  young  girls  of  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  and  first  shows  itself  either  in 
the  elevation  of  one  shoulder  above  the  other, 
or  in  a  growing  out  of  one  of  the  shoulder 
blades,  or  of  one  side  of  the  bosom  beyond  the 
other.  The  elevated  shoulder  is  generally  the 
right  one.  At  the  same  time  the  right  side  of 
the  chest  is  unnaturally  high,  and  rounded ; 
whilst  the  opposite  or  left  shoulder  and  chest 
are  on  the  contrary  depressed  and  concave. 
Yery  frequently  these  conditions  are  accom- 
panied by  a  projection  of  the  left  hip,  and  a 
curving  inwards  of  the  loins  on  the  right  side. 
With  persons  so  afflicted  the  spine  presents 
an  appearance  that  has  not  inaptly  been  com- 
pared to  a  long  italic/. 

Spinal  curvature  arises  from  a  weakened 
state  of  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  bones  of  the 
backbone.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
those  whose  occupation  compels  them  to  stand 
the  greater  part  of  the  day;  as  well  as  in 
persons  who  pass  many  hours  at  the  desk  or  at 
needlework.  Spinal  curvature  is  also  common 
in  young  fragile  girls  acting  as  nursemaids,  and 
as  such  unduly  subjected  to  carrying  heavy 
infants  on  one  side.  Amongst  the  children  of 
the  poor,  those  of  tender  years  are  much  too 
frequently  put  to  this  objectionable  form  of 
drudgery.  Any  one's  recollections  of  a  walk 
through  a  poor  neighbourhood  vtill  enable 
them  to  call  to  mind  many  instances  they  must 
'  Blyth. 


have  seen  of  smaller  babes  being  nursed  by 
larger  ones.  Those  subjected  to  too  long 
standing,  no  doubt  because  the  posture  affords 
them  relief,  unconsciously  contract  the  habit 


of  frequently  standing  on  the  right  leg — of 
standing  at  ease  on  it,  as  it  is  called — and  at  the 
same  time  of  bending  the  left  knee  a  little ;  and 
since  this  position  causes  the  right  shoulder  to 
be  raised,  and  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  to 
he  thrown  ont  of  its  place,  it  will  be  evident 
from  what  has  been  already  said  that,  if  per- 
sisted in,  it  will  end  in  distorting  the  spine  in 
the  manner  above  indicated. 

The  same  results  will  also  follow  in  those 
other  cases,  such  for  instance  as  in  too  long 
an  application  at  the  desk  or  at  the  needle,  as 
well  as  the  carrying  for  an  undue  length  of 
time  a  heavy  child  in  the  arms;  these  all 
being  occupations  in  which  one  side  of  the 
body  is  subjected  to  an  undue  and  unequal 
strain  over  the  other. 

"  Why  one-sided  postures  should  cause  dis- 
tortion must  be  evident,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  intervertebral  substance  is  compressi- 
ble to  such  an  extent  that  an  adult  man  of 
middle  stature  loses  about  an  inch  of  his  height 
after  having  been  in  the  erect  posture  during  the 
day,  and  does  not  regain  it  till  after  some 
hoars  of  rest.  Since  the  united  thickness  of 
the  intervertebral  substance  in  an  adult  man  is 
about  3'875  inches,  we  see  that  they  lose  nearly 
one  fourth  by  compression,  which  they  do  not 
recover  till  after  some  hours  of  rest.  Bat  if 
the  weight  of  the  body  falls  unequally  on  the 
spine  day  after  day,  it  must  be  evident  that 
they  will  become  compressed  on  one  side 
more  than  the  other;  and  that  if  their 
elasticity  be  impaired,  and  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  be  weak,  and  the  bones  soft,  as  they 
are  in  young  persons  who  have  not  a  sufficiency 
of  fresh  air,  wholesome  food  and  active  exer- 
cise, this  lateral  distortion  will  become  perma- 
nent.' 

Another  cause  tending  to  distortion  of  the 
'  Dr  Druitt. 
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ipine  18  the  foolish  habit  of  niing  corsets, 
a  practice  which  contributes  to  wealcen  the 
dorsal  muscles.  When  the  shoulders  are  con- 
tinually supported  by  a  corset,  the  dorsal 
muscles  upon  which  the  support  ought  to  fall 
have  their  functions  usurped  by  the  corset,  and 
hence  lull  to  receive  their  proper  development, 
and  consequently  lose  their  power ;  the  result 
being  un  imibllitv  on  the  part  of  the  body  to 
support  itself  without  the  corset,  and  a  sinking 
and  bending  of  the  spine  when  it  is  removed. 
In  boys,  who  never  wear  corsets,  spinal  curva- 
ture is  rarely  met  with.  In  girls,  who  do,  it 
is  constantly  to  be  found.  To  guard  against 
spinal  distortions,  bad  and  awkwiird  positions 
of  the  body  should,  wherever  possible,  be  pro- 
hibited. Amongst  the  prejudicial  postures 
indulged  in  by  the  young,  wo  have  already  men- 
tioned the  habit  of  standing  on  one  leg  and 
of  carrying  heavy  loads  on  one  side  of  the  body. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  habit  of  lying 
crooked  in  bed,  and  that  of  young  girls  spend- 
ing n  long  time  in  a  constrained  position  in 
dressing  their  own  hair.  Every  one-eided  mo- 
tion may  lead  to  distortion  if  it  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  the  tendency  once  existing,  the 
cvd  grows  day  by  day.  The  use  of  corsets 
should  be  strenuously  discountenanced.  The 
eiirly  detection  of  spinal  distortion  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance.  Hence  the  advi- 
sability of  mothers,  nurses,  governesses,  and 
other  guardians  of  children  or  young  girls,  fre- 
quently examining  the  bodies  of  their  charges 
to  note  if  they  present  any  ot  the  peculiarities 
wo  have  indicated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article.  Should  any  of  these  develop 
tliemstlve-,  aid  should  immediately  be  sought 
of  a  skilful  medical  practitioner. 

Dr  Luwis  Sayre,  in  his  work  '  Spinal  Disease 
and  Spinal  Curvature,  says  : — "  The  great  ob- 
ject in  the  treatment  of  Fotf s  disease  is  to 
maintain  rest  of  the  affected  part  by  such 
meaus  us  will  not  debar  the  patient  from  the 
benefits  of  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  change  of 
scene.  The  patient  should  not  be  permitted 
to  assume  the  upright  position  before  he  has 
been  fitted  with  some  artificial  support  capable 
of  removing  all  pressure  from  the  bodies  of 
the  diseased  vertebrae.  This  object  may  be 
obtained  by  straightening  the  spinal  column  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
borne  by  the  transverse  processes  and  not  by 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebral."  Acting  on  these 
principles,  Dr  Sayre  partially  envelopes  the 
patient  in  a  jacket  of  plaster  of  Paris,  sur- 
rounding the  body  from  the  pelvis  to  the  axillae. 

Although  Dr  Say  re's  work  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  a  much  more  serious  affection  of 
spinal  curvature  than  that  treated  of  here — 
viz.  posterior  angular  curvature,  in  which 
actual  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebrae  is 
concerned — his  treatment  is  no  less  applicable 
to  the  milder  form  of  distortion  to  which  our 
remarks  have  been  directed.  Dr  Sayre  him- 
self states  that  300  cases  have  been  treated  by 
his  method  with  very  signal  success,  and  very 


many  eminent  surgeons  bear  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  concerned  in  it. 
For  the  details  of  its  application  consult  the 
author's  work  before  alluded  to. 

Serious  as  are  the  effects  very  frequently 
arising  from  spinal  curvature,  amongst  which 
may  be  included  lameness,  lung  disease,  and 
inability  to  perform  the  functions  of  mater- 
nity ;  still  worse  results  in  addition  to  the  two 
last  of  these  ensue  in  the  case  of  a  persistence 
in  another  form  of  distortion,  which  is  none 
the  less  dangerous  because  it  is  voluntary.  The 
distortion  to  which  we  refer  is  that  caused  by 
the  practice  of  tightlacing. 

Foremost  among  the  conditions  absolutely 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  health  and 
bodily  well-being,  is  the  due  performance  of 
the  f  unctione  of  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
stomach  and  other  important  organs.  The 
object  of  the  ribs  within  which  most  of  these 
organs  are  more  or  less  wholly  contained  is  to 
protect  these  latter  from  external  pressure,  and 
therefore  injury ;  as  well  as  to  allow  them 
unimpeded  and  unrestricted  action.  To  ensure 
this  freedom  of  movement  tor  the  parts  and 
organs  within  the  ribs,  it  will  be  evident  th:it 
every  possible  obstacle  tending  in  any  degree 
to  compress  them,  or  circumscribe  their 
limits  should  be  especially  avoided. 

Instead  of  the  avoidamo  of  such  dangers, 
however,  what  course  do  the  silly  votaries  and 
dupes  of  that  most  senseless  and  remorseless 
of  all  tyrants — Fashion — pursue?  One  the  very 
reverse;  and  which  is  opposed,  nut  only  to 
personal  comfort  and  common  sense,  but, 
sinie  it  mars  nature's  outlines,  to  symmetry 
and  our  proper  canons  of  the  grace  of  the 
female  figure.  By  means  of  ciirfet.«,  tight 
stays,  and  other  implements  of  torture  the 
ribs  are  pressed  inwards  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  the  conditions  we  have  insisted  on  as  essen- 
tial to  health  are  imperilled,  and  even- 
tually become  overthrown.  Now,  this  mis- 
chievous and  unnatural  pressure  exerted  on 
the  stomach  pushes  that  organ  out  of  its 
proper  position,  and  in  doin^r  so  forces  the 
diaphragm  also  out  of  its  place ;  a  disturbance 
which  so  curtails  the  space  in  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  lungs  and  the  heart  are  performed, 
that  if  the  pernicious  custom  be  persevered  in 
these  latter  organs  become  seriously  and  incur- 
ably diseased.  The  liver  also  shares  in  the 
damage  inflicted,  and  frequently  becomes 
incapable  of  discharging  its  office.  The  very 
much  larger  number  of  young  women  than 
of  young  men  who  die  of  consumption  is 
undoubtedly  referable  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  majority  are  the  victims  of 
tightlacing.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  this  should  be,  since  we  know  that  if  the 
lungs  are  prevented  exercising  their  full 
powers  of  expansion,  unnaturally  diminished 
function  will  set  up  disease  in  them,  which,  if 
there  be  a  predisposition,  will  probably  be 
consumption.  This  cause  also,  by  preventing 
the  blood  becoming  properly  oxygenated,  gives 
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rise  to  a  large  class  of  disorders  due  to 
impurity  of  the  vital  fluid.  Organic  disease 
of  the  heart  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
contingency  if  tightlacing  be  persevered  in ; 
for  tliat  organ  is  not  allowed  room  to  beat, 
uor  the  blood  to  eirculnte.  One  effect  of  this 
is  seen  in  frequent  fainting  fits. 

Again,  tightlacing  not  infrequently  stops 
the  growth  and  arrests  the  development  of  a 
young  girl's  mamma,  thus  seriously  incapaci- 
tating her  from  suckling  her  babe  when 
she  becomes  a  mother.  It  also  indirectly  has 
a  very  prejudicial  effectupon  health  by  prevent- 
ing its  votaries  from  taking  sufficient  walking 
exercise;f  ree  bodily  movement  with  accompany- 
ing expansion  of  the  lungs  becomes  impossible 
with  those  encased  in  a  vice  of  unyielding 
armour,  such  as  constitutes  pestilent  stays  and 
corsets.  Amongst  the  minor  evils  wrought  by 
the  baleful  custom,  we  may  mention  indiges- 
tion (for  the  pressure  of  the  stays  weakens 
the  stomUch,  and  sets  up  this  troublesome 
complaint),  with  its  accompaniments  of  flatu- 
lence, heartburn,  pain  in  the  chest,  &c.  Con- 
stipation is  also  another  of  its  attendant  ills ; 
so  also  are  bad  breath  and  a  red  nose. 

"  I  recollect  Dr  A.  Todd  Thomson,  in  his 
excellent  lectures,  relating  a  case  he  had 
attended  where  a  young  lady  appeared  to  be 
dying  from  the  evil  effects  of  tightlacing.  He 
cut  open  her  stays  and  she  gradually  came  to 
herself.  If  tlie  worthy  doctor  had  not 
quickly  done  what  he  did,  she  would  soon  have 
been  a  corpse!  Dr  Thomson  has  kindly 
favoured  me  with  the  following  interesting 
particulars  of  the  case  for  publication :' — 
'  Some  years  since  I  was  requested  to  hasten 
to  a  house  not  far  from  my  own  to  see  a  lady 
who  had  fallen  from  her  chair  in  a  fit  whilst 
eating  her  dinner.  On  being  ushered  to  the 
drawing  room  of  the  house  where  the  circum- 
stance had  taken  place,  I  saw  a  lady  lying 
upon  a  sofa,  apparently  dead,  and  several 
ladies  hanging  over  the  couch  in  great  distress. 
I  found  little  appearance  of  life  except  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  was  natural  j  the 
pulse  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  no  respiratory 
action  could  be  detected.  On  laying  my  hand 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  I  felt  that  the 
stays  were  extremely  tightly  laced ;  and  con- 
ceiving that  the  suspension  of  animation  arose 
from  that  cause,  I  ree^uested  a  penknife  to  be 
given  me,  with  which  I  instantly  ripped  down 
the  stays  and  gown.  In  an  instant  the  chest 
dilated,  on  the  binding  matter  giving  way, 
which  was  almost  like  splitting  an  overbraced 
drum ;  and  in  afew  seconds  respiration  recom- 
menced and  animation  returned.  In  this  case 
the  waist  was  drawn  in  to  a  degree  that  gave 
a  complete  hour-glass  appearance  to  the  figure, 
and  prevented  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
whilst  the  blood  could  not  circulate,  or  be 
renewed  in  the  lungs  from  the  general  obstruc- 
tion of  many  of  the  cells  and  smaller  tubes. 
The  quantity  of  residual  air  also  in  the  lungs 
1  Dr  Cbarasse,  *  Counsels  to  a  Mother.* 


was  too  small  J  and  this  was  still  diminished 
by  the  warmth  of  some  soup,  which  the  lady 
was  eating  when  she  fell  from  the  chair, 
dilating  the  gas  in  her  stomach,  and  conse- 
quently pressing  that  enlarged  organ  upwards 
on  the  lungs.  Had  I  not  lived  close  by,  the 
time  necessary  to  get  medical  aid  from  a 
greater  distance  might  have  rendered  it 
unavailable.'  The  above  narrative  by  Dr 
Thomson  is  valuable  not  only  as  illustrating 
the  dangers  arising  from  tightlacing,  hut  also 
as  emphasizing  the  rationale  of  its  action  as 
stated  by  ourselves.  In  the  present  article  we 
have  explained  why  it  is  the  use  of  corsets  is 
to  be  deprecated.  We  hope  we  have  succeeded 
in  showing  how  imperatively  the  abandonment 
of  stays  is  called  for. 

Another  vai-iety  of  distortion  is  that 
brought  about  by  wearing  tight  boots  and 
shoes,  or  boots  and  shoes  constructed  upon 
false  principles ;  for,  a  boot  or  shoe  may  ho 
productive  of  considerable  inconvenience  t) 
the  wearer,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  a  ceiiain 
amount  of  twisting  out  of  place  of  the  bones  of 
the  foot,  without  necessarily  being  too  small. 
Amongst  the  consequences  arising  from  the 
adoption  of  tightly  fittingor  badly  constructed 
boots  or  shoes  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing:— Considerable  bodily  discomfort, 
and  pain  in  walking;  corns  and  bunions; 
growing  in  of  the  nails ;  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  base  of  the  great  toe ;  caries  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  feet ;  and  flat  feet. 
That  these  are  not  altogether  minor  evils  may 
be  inferred  when  it  is  stated  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  relief  from  the  effects  of  a  bunion, 
partial  amputation  of  the  foot  has  been  some- 
times found  necessary ;  that  the  first  attacks 
of  gout  mostly  seize  the  joint  of  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe  when  that  joint  has  become 
weakened  by  displacement  following  the  use  of 
faulty  boots  and  shoes ;  and  that  a  flat  foot 
interferes  with  the  proper  performance  of 
walking. 


The  above  figure  (No.  1)  represents  the 
skeleton  of  the  foot  with  the  bones  which 
form  it  in  their  natural  position,  and  in  which 
they  are  admirably  adapted  for  executing  the 
various  movements  required  of  them. 
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It  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  twenty-six 
bones,  fourteen  of  which  constitute  the  toes  j 
the  remaining  twelve  bones  enter  into  the 
formation  of  what  are  termed  the  tartua 
and  metatarmt. 

The  five  long  bones  (o)  are  the  metatartal 
bones.  The  toes  form  joints  with  the  fore 
part  of  these  metatartal  bones.  The  remaining 
seven  are  the  tarsal  bones ;  J,  which  is  one  of 
these,  is  named  the  aitragalut,  and  being 
gripped  on  each  side  by  a  continuation  from 
the  bones  of  the  leg  called  the  malleolui,  thus 
forms  the  ankle-joint. 

Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2  gives  a  representation  of  the  inner 
aspect  and  side  view  of  the  foot.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  an  arch  resting  in  front  on  the 
anterior  heads  of  the  five  metatarsal  bones,  a, 
but  chiefly  on  that  of  the  great  toe,  and  on 
the  calcaneum  or  heel  (4)  behind. 

The  astragalus,  c,  forms  the  liey-stone  of  the 
arch.  This  arch,  which  supports  the  super- 
incumbent weight  of  the  body,  retains  its 
curved  form  by  means  of  strong  ligaments  or 
b  inds,  which  unite  the  bones  which  compose 
it  into  a  compact  bnt  withal  flexible  mass. 
The  arch,  owing  to  the  pressure  thrown  upon 
it  from  above,  becomes  flattened  when  the 
foot  is  resting  on  the  ground ;  but  when  this 
pressure  is  removed  and  the  foot  hangs  free, 
the  curvature  of  the  arch  increases.  In  front 
of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  placed  the  toes, 
which  are  connected  with  the  metatarsal 
bones  by  joints.  The  great  toe  has  one  joint ; 
each  of  the  smaller  ones  has  two. 

Fig.  3  depicts  the  skeleton  of  a  foot  with 
the  bones  thrown  out  of  their  natural  position. 


Fig.  3. 


the  contortion  being  the  result  of  wearing 
tightly  fitting  or  unscientifically  constructed 
VOL.  I. 


boots  or  shoes.  The  following  extracts  from 
Dr  Hermann  Meyer  will  best  illostrate  how 
nature's  simple  mechanical  arrangements 
must  be  thwarted  when  coverings  for  the  feet 
are  permitted  to  be  constructed  which  can 
give  rise  to  distortions  such  as  those  repre- 
sented in  Figure  3.  Dr  Meyer  says  "  the 
great  toe  plays  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  wallcing;  because  when  the 
foot  is  raised  from  the  ground  with  the  in- 
tention of  throwing  it  forwards,  we  first  raise 
the  heel,  then  rest  for  a  se6ond  on  the  great 
toe,  and  in  lifting  this  from  the  ground  the 
point  of  it  receives  a  pressure  which  impels 
the  body  forwards.  Thus,  in  raising  the  foot 
the  whole  of  the  sole  is  gradually,  as  it  were, 
'unrolled'  up  to  the  point  of  the  great  toe, 
which  again  receives  an  impetus  by  contact 
with  the  ground. 

The  great  toe  ought,  therefore,  to  have  such 
a  position  »s  will  admit  of  its  being  unrolled 
in  the  manner  described;  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  so  lie  that  tlu  line  of  its  axis,  when 
carried  backwardsj  will  emerge  at  the  centre 
of  the  heel;  and  this  is  its  position  in  the 
healthy  foot.  The  sole  of  an  almost  sound 
foot  is  given  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  true  position 

Fig.  4. 


of  the  great  toe  is  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line.  This  relation  is  still  better  brought  out 
in  Fig.  5,  which  represents  the  weU-preserved 
foot  of  a  child  about  two  years  old.  The  line 
drawn  through  both  figures  is  that  in  which 
the  foot  unrolls  itself  from  the  ground.  The 
smaller  toes,  however,  are  by  no  means  without 

Fig.  6. 


their   uses.     In   standing   they  rest  on   the 
ground  and  give  lateral  support  to  the  foot; 
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while  ill  walking  they  are  bent  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  so  that  they  are  firmly  pressed  against 
the  ground;  and  here  too  they  support  the 
foot  laterally.  The  first  joint  is  strongly  bent 
upwards,  while  the  second  is  hollow  above. 
This  peculiar  curvature  enables  the  toe  in  a 
measure  to  lay  hold  of  the  ground  as  with 
bird's  claws." 

Dr  Meyer  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
application  of  these  principles  is  entirely  dis- 
regarded in  the  manufacture  of  our  boots  and 
shoes,  and  to  demonstrate  that  their  neglect 
gives  rise  to  the  objectionable  consequences 
we  have  before  alluded  to.  As  boots  and 
shoes  are  at  present  constructed,  the  foot  is 
made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  sole,  not  the  sole  to 
the  foot.  This  pernicious  system  must  be 
abandoned  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  feet,  as 
well  as  our  personal  comfort. 

"  A  sole,"  says  Dr  Meyer,  "  is  of  the  proper 
construction  when  a  line  (see  Fig.  6,  o  d) 
drawn  at  half  the  breadth  of  the  great  toe 
distant  from,  and  parallel  to,  the  inner 
margin  of  that  toe  shall,  when  carried  back- 
wards, pass  through  the  centre  of  the  heel. 
In  the  usual  form  of  a  sole  this  line  passes  out 
of  the  inner  margin  of  the  heel  (see  Fig.  7). 
If,  then,  the  preservation  of  the  primary 
straight  line  is,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the 
principal  point  in  the  formation  of  a  proper 
sole,  it  follows  that,  if  it  be  thought  desirable 
to  have  pointed  shoes,  the  pointing  must  be 
effected  from  the  outer  side,  as  indicated  in 
the  annexed  Pig.  8.  In  a  pair  of  shoes  made 
on  these  principles,  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  heels  in  contact,  the  inner  margins  of  the 
front  part  of  the  foot  are  also  brought  close 
together"  (Fig.  9). 

Dr  Meyer's  pamphlet  contains  the  fol- 
lowing strictures  on  'High  heels'  to  boots 
and  shoes :  "  It  is  usual,  in  all  shoes  of  even 
moderate  strength,  to  make  the  heel  a  little 
higher  by  means  of  what  is  called  the  heel- 
piece. These  heel-pieces  are  generally  of 
some  little  use,  especially  in  dirty  weather, 
and  we  cannot  wholly  deny  their  right  to 
existence.  But  at  the  same  time  they  ought 
to  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  heels  an  inch 
thick,  as  is  at  present  very  commonly 
tlie  case,  have  very  serious  disadvantages 
indeefi. 

"  The  weight  of  the  body  is  by  this  means 
thrown  in  a  disproportionate  ratio  on  the  toes, 
the  joints  of  which  are  consequently  Over- 
strained. Moreover,  with  a  high  lieel  the  sole 
is  so  oblique  in  its  direction  that  the  foot 
must  be  constantly  gliding  forwards  and 
forcibly  pressing  the  toes  into  the  point  of 
the  shoe.  The  toes,  therefore,  even  when  the 
shoe  is  sufficiently  long,  are  subjected  to  the 
same  injuries  and  disfigurations  as  if  it  were 
too  short,  and  the  effects  are  doubly  hurtful 
when  the  form  of  the  sole  is  also  incorrect. 
High  heels,  especially  if  they  are  also  very 
smnll,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  wear  obliquely, 
:ind  so  the  shoe  gets  trodden  on  one  side; 


they  must,  therefore,  be  peculiarly  farorable 
to  origin  of  flat-foot. 

Kg.  6. 


Fig.  8. 


High  and  small  heels  are  therefore  quite  un- 
suitable. The  heel-piece  ought  to  be  as  low 
and  broad  as  possible." 

Further  and  more  explicit  knowledge  on 
this  subject  may  be  obtained  from  Dr  Meyer's 
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excellent  little  pamphlet  entitled  '  Procrustes 
ante  portas,'  very  ably  translated  into  English 
bvMr  J.  T.  Craig,  L.R.C.E.,  under  the  title  of 
'  Why  the  Shoe  Pinches.' 

DIURE'SIS.     See  Ubikb. 

DniEET'ICS.  Syn.  Diubbtioa.  Medi- 
cines which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine. 
The  principal  diuretics  are — aqueous  fluids, 
which  act  by  increasing  the  watery  portion  of 
the  blood,  and — substances  which  promote  the 
action  of  the  kidneys.  Most  of  the  first  pro- 
duce copious  diuresis  if  the  skin  is  kept  cool. 
Among  the  Isst  are  acetate,  bitartrate,  and 
nitrato  lit  potassa;  oils  of  juniper,  turpen- 
tine, cajeput,  aud  copaiba;  dilute  spirit,  and 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre j  decoction  of  common 
broom,  &c. 

DIVIDIVI.  An  astringent  substance  im- 
ported from  Jamaica.  It  contains  above  5§ 
nl  tannin ;  whilst  gall-nuts  contuin  less  than 
3'6g,  and  the  best  oak-bark  only  1'35-g.  Hence 
its  value  in  tanning. 

DOBEREINEE'S  lAMP.  A  portable  appa- 
ratus for  obtaining  instantaneous  light  by  the 
action  of  a  jet  of  hydrogen  on  a  small  piece  of 
spongy  platinum. 

DOCHMIUS  DUODENALIS.  An  intestinal 
parasitic  worm.  Its  length  is  from  J  to  i  nn 
inch  and  its  breadth  about  jj^jth  of  an  inch.  It 
is  furnished  with  booklets.  It  is  found  in  the 
duodenum,  the  ileum,  and  the  jejunum  of 
man,  and  Greisinger  seems  to  have  pretty  con- 
clusively established  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease  so  prevalent  in  Egypt,  and  known  as 
the  Egyptian  chlorosis.  Anemia,  dysentery, 
and  licniorrlioids  and  liver  diseases  are  also 
frcnuently  caused  by  it  amongst  the  natives 
of  Arabia,  Brazil,  and  Northern  Italy,  In 
India  it  is  aKo  stated  to  give  rise  to  some  very 
aliirming  maladies.  Leuchart  affirms  that  it 
obtains  an  entrance  into  the  system  through 
drinking  impure  nati'r, 

DOC'IMACY  or  DOCIMAS'TIC  ART.  See 
Assaying. 

I)0&.  The  effect  of  medicines  on  dogs  is 
much  the  same  as  on  man  ;  but  there  are  some 
striking  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus,  wbilst 
the  dog  can  take  a  dose  of  aloes  six  or  eight 
times  as  large  as  that  given  to  man,  the 
administration  of  half  as  much  calomel  or 
oil  of  turpentine  would  be  productive  of 
serious  injury  to  the  animal.  The  idea  usually 
entertained,  therefore,  that  medicines  may  be 
given  to  dogs  in  doses  equalling  tho^^e  taken 
by  man  requires  considerable  modification. 
Dogs  have  a  short  and  straight  alimentary 
canal,  in  consequence  of  which  purgative 
medicines  act  more  quickly  upon  them  than 
they  do  on  other  veterinary  s  ibjects.  The 
facility  with  which  dogs  can  be  made  to  vomit 
is  also  another  pt-culiarity  possessed  by  thein. 
Vomiting  may  b  proc!  iced  by  their  swallowing 
nauseous    or  unpalutable  matters,  as  well  as 


from  their  eating  various  sorts  of  grass.  A 
good  plan  to  prevent  dogs  vomiting  their 
medicines  is  to  keep  the  head  well  raised  for 
an  hour  after  the  administration;  and  this 
may  be  easily  accomplished  by  attaching  a 
chain  or  cord  to  the  collar,  and  fixing  it  at 
the  requisite  height,  to  any  object.  The  kid- 
neys are  acted  upon  with  much  more  difiBcultv 
than  with  the  horse,  whilst  the  skin  seems 
nearly,  if  not  altogether  incapable  of  being 
afiected.  We  give  below  a  list  of  medicines 
for  dogs;  premising  that  the  doses  required 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  strength, 
size,  and  age  of  the  dog,  all  of  which  should 
always  be  duly  taken  into  account.  The  doses 
prescribed  in  the  following  formulae  are  for 
moderately  large  dogs : — 

Physic  BaIiLS  and  otheb  Piteoatitb 
Mbbioines  : — 

1.  Barbadoesaloes,  8oz.,  antimonial  powder, 
1  oz.,  ginger,  1  oz.,  palm  oil,  5  oz. ;  beat 
together  into  a  mass, —  Dose.  From  J  dr.  to  2 
dr.  every  4  or  6  hours,  till  the  bowels  are 
relieved.     (Youatt.) 

2.  The  same,  with  the  addition  of  1  oz.  of 
calomel.  He  directs  from  45  gr.  to  2  dr.  for 
a  dose.     (Clater.) 

3.  Aloes,  i  dr.  to  2  dr.  made  into  a  ball  with 
syrup  of  ginger. 

4.  Aloes,  1  dr.  to  1^  dr.,  calomel,  2  to  5  gr., 
.<yrup  to  form  a  ball ;  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  and  in  worms.     (Blaine.) 

6,  Cape  aloes,  ^  dr.  to  1  dr.,  calomel,  2  to  3 
gr.,  oil  of  caraway,  6  drops,  syrup  to  form  a 
ball.     (M'Ewen,) 

6.  Calomel,  12  gr.,  aloes,  3  dr.,  opium,  1  gr., 
syrup  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass,  for  4, 6,  or  8  balls ; 
one  every  4  or  5  hours  tijl  the  bowels  are 
relieved.     (Blaine.) 

7.  Croton  oil,  1  drop,  Castile  soap,  20  gr., 
conserve  to  form  a  ball. 

8.  Castor  oil,  3  parts,  syrup  of  bucktborn,  2 
parts,  syrup  of  poppic-i,  1  (lart. — Dose.  From 
i  to  2  tablespoonfnls. — Jlr  Youatt's  purge. 
[Mr  Clark  says  syrup  of  buckthorn  for  dogs 
should  be  made  with  treacle,  and  the  spices 
omitted,] 

9.  Epsom  salts,  from  1  to  4  dr.,  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper,  dividing  the  doses  into  conve- 
nient-sized packets. 

10.  In  costiveness  with  inflammation  1  i  oz. 
to  2  oz,  castor  oil.     (Mr  Spooner.) 

AiTEKATiVE  Balls  axd  Powdeks  : — 

1.  Sulphur,  2i  lb.;  nitre,  \  lb.;  iEthiops 
mineral,  4  oz. ;  linseed  meal,  \  lb. ;  palm  oil, 
1  lb.,  or  as  much  as  may  be  required ;  beat 
together,  and  keep  in  a  jar  for  use. — Dose, 
from  2  scruples  to  IJ  or  2  dr.     (Clater.) 

2.  Etbiops  mineral,  20  to  40  gr. ;  cream  of 
tartar,  20  to  40  gr. ;  nitre,  5  to  10  gr. ;  night 
and  morning,  made  into  a  hall  with  butter. 
(Spoonc-r.) 

^.  Tonic  Alterative.  Mercurial  pill,  1  dr. ; 
aloes  2  dr. ;    mjrrl,  benznin,  balsam  of  Peru, 
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of  each  IJ  dr.j  to  be  divided  into  10,  15,  or 
20  pills :  one  every  evening,  for  the  yellows, 
after  aloes  and  calomel.  .  (Blaine.) 

4.  Alterative  Fowder.  iEthiops  mineral,  2 
to  5  gr.;  cream  of  tartar,  4  to  10  gr.;  tartariaed 
iron,  1  to  3  gr.,  once  a  day.    (Clater.) 

5.  To  give  ajihe  slcin.  Give  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  tar  made  up  with  oatmeal.     (Mayer.) 

ASTBINGENT  BALIS,  &C. : — 

1.  Catechu,  li  dr. ;  sulphate  of  quinine,  20 
gr. ;  opium,  5  gr.  j  ginger,  1  dr. ;  conserve  of 
roses,  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  iuto 
8,  6,  or  4  balls.     (Blaine.) 

2.  Prepared  chalk,  2  oz. ;  powdered  gum 
Arabic,  i  oz. ;  powdered  catechu,  i  oz. ;  pow- 
dered oak  hark,  i  oz. ;  powdered  ginger,  i  oz.  j 
opium,  15  gr. ;  palm  oil,  1  oz. ;  beat  well  to- 
gether.— Dose,  i  dr.  to  2  dr.,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  distemper. 
(Clater.) 

3.  Opium,  5  gr. ;  catechu,  2  dr. ;  gum  Ara- 
bic, 2  dr. ;  ginger,  J  dr. ;  syrup  of  poppies, 
q.  s. ;  divide  into  12,  9,  or  6  balls  i  in  diarrhoea. 
(Blaine.) 

4.  Myrrh,  1  dr. ;  ipecacuanha,  1  scruple ; 
opium,  3  gr. ;  chalk,  2  dr. ;  carbonate  of  iron, 

1  dr. ;  as  No  8.     (Blaine.) 

5.  In  obstinate  cases  :     Alum,  1  dr. ;  chalk, 

2  dr. ;  opium,  6  gr. ;  resin,  3  dr. ;  into  4,  6,  or 
8  balls. 

6.  In  diarrhoea,  after  1  to  4  dr.  of  Epsom 
salts ;  prepared  chalk,  1  to  3  scruples ;  catechu, 

5  to  10  gr. ;  opium,  ^  to  2  gr. ;  twice  a  day. 
(Spooner.) 

CoTTGH  Bails  in  Asthma,  &c.  : — 

1.  After  a  few  emetics.  Calomel,  3  gr.; 
foxglove,  3  gr. ;  cream  of  tartar,  1  dr. ;  anti- 
monial  powder,  12  gr.  j  honey  to  form  6 
boluses.     One  twice  a  day.     (Blaine.) 

2.  Digitalis,  20  gr. ;  antimonial  powder, 
40  gr. ;  nitre,  2  dr. ;  sulphur,  3  dr. ;  palm  oil, 

3  dr.,  or  q.  s.  Divide  into  10, 15,  or  20  balls, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dog,  morning  and 
night,  interposing  an  emetic  every  third  or 
fourth  day.     (Clater.) 

3.  In  old  cases.  P.  squill,  i  gr.  to  1  gr.; 
gum  ammoniac,  5  gr'. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  8  gr.  ; 
benzoic  acid,  1  gr.  j  balsam  of  sulphur  to  form 
a  ball. 

4.  Extract  of  hemlock,  J  dr. ;  extract  of 
henbane,  10  gr. ;  p.  digitalis,  20  gr. ;  conserve 
of  roses  to  form  a  mass.     Divide  into  8, 10,  or 

6  balls.     One  night  and  morning.     (Blaine.) 
DiSTBMPEB  Medicines: — 

1.  Turbeth  mineral,  1  to  8  gr. ;  assafoetida, 
i  dr. ;  aloes,  20  gr. ;  soap,  10  gr. ;  syrup  of 
poppies  to  form  a  ball.  To  be  preceded  by  an 
emetic,  and  given  every  third  day. 

2.  After  an  emetic,  give  a  physic  ball; 
and  afterwards  the  following,  two  or  three 
times  a  day: — ^Antimonial  powder,  2,  3,   or 

4  gr. ;  nitre,  5,  10,  or  15  gr. ;  ipeca- 
cuanha, 2,  8,  or  4  gr. ;  form  a  ball.  If 
the  disease  proceed  to  the  debilitating  stage, 
give  the  Tonic  Sail  No.  2 ;  in  the  putrid  or 


malignant  stage  give  the  Astringent  Ball  No. 
1.    (Blaine.) 

3.  After  the  Emetic  Powder  No.  1  (which 
should  be  repeated  every  3rd  or  4th  day)  give 
the  Cough,  Salt  No.  2,  from  J  dr.  to  2  dr.  in 
weight.  And  if  the  dog  lose  flesh,  give 
equal  parts  of  the  cough  ball  and  the  Tonic 
Ball  (No.  1).  In  the  more  advanced  stages 
give  the  tonic  alone ;  or  the  astringent  hall  if 
diarrhoea  comes  on.     (Clater.) 

4.  Give  a  third  of  a  paper  of  James's  pow- 
der mixed  with  butter,  and  afterwards  warm 
broth  or  milk.  In  2  hours,  another  third; 
and  if  this  neither  vomit  nor  pnrge,  give  the 
other  third  at  the  end  of  4  hours.     (Daniel.) 

5.  Blaine's  distemper  powders,  which  arc 
sold  in  packets,  with  directions  for  use. 

6.  Camphor,  3  to  5  gr. ;  charcoal,  10  gr. ; 
opium,  1  gr. ;  aromatic  confection,  q.  s.  to  form 
a  ball. — In  the  malignant  stage,  with  diar- 
rhoea. 

7.  Antimonial  powder,  2  to  4  gr. ;  nitre,  5 
to  10  gr. ;  digitalis,  i  to  2  gr.  Afterwards  the 
Tonic  Pills  No.  4.     (Spooner.) 

Foudre  Kusique :  a  I'rench  nostrum.  Mix 
45  gr.  of  nitre,  45  of  sulphur,  and  1  charcoal. 
Divide  into  8  doses.  Give  1  for  2  successive 
mornings,  and  the  third  on  the  4th  morning, 
mixed  with  lard  or  butter,  or  in  milk.  For  a 
large  dog  a  second  packet  (of  3  powders)  may 
be  required.     (Habert.) 

Another  French  nostrum.  Hemel's  Powder 
is  of  a  similar  kind^ 

8.  A  strong  solution  of  salt,  to  the  amount 
of  }  pint  daily. 

9.  Powdered  tin,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  lard  suf^cient  to  form  a  mass. 
The  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  be  given  twice  or 
thrice  a  week. 

10.  Physic  Ball  No.  11. 

11.  i  oz.  to  1  fl.  oz.  of  cod-liver  oil  twice  a 
day,  according  to  size. 

12.  Emetics,  gentle  laxatives,  milk  diet,  and 
from  5  to  15  gr.  of  chlorate  of  potash  twice 
a  day.     (Finlay  Dun.) 

Worm  Medicines  : — 

1.  Carbonate  of  iron,  i  oz. ;  ^thiops 
mineral,  1  dr. ;  gentian,  1  oz. ;  ginger,  J  oz. ; 
levigated  glass,  loz.;  palm  oil,  9  dr.;  beat  well 
together. — Dose,  from  f  to  2  dr.     (Clater.) 

2.  As  much  very  finely-powdered  glass  as 
will  lie  on  a  sixpence,  mixed  with  butter 
(Blaine).  Mr  Youatt  says  from  i  dr.  to  1  dr. ; 
powdered  glass,  with  a  little  ginger,  made  into 
a  ball  with  lard. 

3.  Aloes,  sulphur,  prepared  hartshorn,  and 
juice  of  wormwood,  made  into  a  mass ;  the  size 
of  a  hazel  nut  to  be  given  three  times  a  week, 
fasting,  wrapped  in  butter.     (Daniel.) 

4.  Tin  filings,  or  pewter  filings,  i  dr.  to  1 
dr.,  with  butter  or  lard. 

5.  Jalap,  10  to  15  gr. ;  calomel,  2  to  3  gr. 
mixed  with  butter ;  no  cold  liquid  should  be 
allowed.     (White.) 

6.  Cowhage,  i  dr.;  iron  filings,  4  dr.;  con- 
serve q.  n.  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
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4,  C,  or  8  balls  ;  one  every  night  and  morning ; 
anil  altprwiirds  tho  purg.itive  No.  4.     (Blaine.) 

7.  Epsom  salts,  1  oz. ;  common  salt,  1  dr.; 
give  a  small  or  large  tcaKpoonful  daily. 

S,  Qive  green  widnat  leaves  boiled  in  milk. 
(Mayer.) 

9.  From  i  dr.  to  2  dr.,  according  to  size. 
Betel  nat  in  coarse  powder,  made  into  a  ball. 

10.  For  Tapeworm. — Oil  of  turpentine,  J 
dr.,  mixed  with  yolk  of  egg ;  for  very  large 
dogs,  2  scruples.  Some  writers  prescribe 
1  ii;,'er  doses  (1  to  2  dr.),  but  these  sometimes 
prove  fatal.  (Blaine.)  2  to  6  dr.  of  cusso 
according  tn  aize. 

11.  For  Tapeworm. — Oil  of  turpentine  and 
olive  oil,  of  each  i  oz. ;  mix,  and  give  care- 
fully ;  3  or  4  hours  after  give  1  oz.  castor  oil. 
But  see  No.  9.    (White.) 

12.  For  Stomach  Worms. — Qive  the  emetic 
powder  (see  further  back)  and  afterwards  a 
physic  ball. 

1.'^.  Threadworms. — Those  are  destroyed  by 
an  aloetic  clyster. 

Ointments  and  Lotions  toe  the 
Manos  : — 

N.B. — An  alterative  ball  should  be  given 
daily  and  a  physic  hall  occasionally.  Bleeding 
is  sometimes  prescribed. 

For  Soabby  Mange, — Sulphur,  4  oz. ;  sal 
ammoniac,  i  oz. ;  aloes,  1  dr. ;  Venice  tuipeu- 
tine,  i  oz. ;  lard,  6  oz. ;  mix.  After  four  ap- 
plications, wash  well  with  soup  and  water. 
(Blaine.) 

2.  Horse  turpentine  and  palm  oil,  each  J 
lb.;  train  oil,  i  pint.  Melt  together,  and 
while  cooling,  stir  in  3  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur.    (Clater.) 

3.  Aloes,  2  dr. ;  hellebore,  i  oz. ;  sulphur, 
4  oz. ;  lard  or  train  oil,  6  oz.     (McEwen.) 

4.  Sulphate  oF  zinc,  1  dr. ;  snufF,  i  oz. ; 
white  hellebore,  i  oz. ;  sulphur,  4  oz.;  aloes, 
i  oz. ;  soft  soap,  6  oz.     (Blaine.) 

5.  Charcoal  powder,  2  oz. ;  sulphur,  4  oz. ; 
salt  of  tartar,  1  dr.;  Venice  lurpoutine,  i  oz.; 
lard,  6  oz. 

6.  For  Med  Mange. — Add  1  oz.  of  strong  mer- 
curial ointment  to  6  oz.  of  either  of  the  ubove. 

7.  Charcoal,  1  oz. ;  chalk,  1  oz. ;  sugar  of 
lead,  1  dr. ;  white  precipitate,  2  dr. ;  sulphur,  2 
oz. ;  lard,  5  oz.     (Blaine.) 

8.  Wash  for  Red  Mange. — Corrosive  subli- 
mate, 20  gr. ;  spirit  of  wine,  2  dr. ;  dissolve 
and  add  milk  of  sulphur,  i  oz.;  lime-water, 
i  pint.  Apply  by  means  of  a  sponge. 
(Clater.) 

9.  For  Ulcerated  Mange. — Ointment  of  ni- 
trated quiiksilver,  2  dr. ;  sugar  of  lead,  20 
gr. ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  i  oz. ;  lard,  1  oz. ; 
mix.     (Blaine.) 

Flbas : — 

1.  Kub  the  skis  with  the  powdered  resin 
and  bran. 

2.  Let  the  dog  sleep  on  deal  shavings. 

3.  Scotch  snufl'  steeped  in  gin.  (Meyer.) 
(Tliis  requires  caution.) 

4i  Oil  of  aniseed.     (Finlay  Dun.) 


5.  Persian  insect  powder. 

DOG-BALLS  (A.  H.  B61dt,  Genf).  Hard 
pills,  weighing  'IS  grammes,  of  irregular 
shape  and  unequal  size,  composed  of  aloes*with 
^  of  gentian,  and  covered  with  a  brown 
powder  containing  liqnorice  root.     (Hager.) 

DOORS.  Much  annoyance  is  sometimes  ex- 
perienced from  the  creaking  of  doors.  This 
may  he  prevented  by  rubbing  a  little  soap  or 
a  mixture  of  tallow  and  black-lead  on  tlie 
hinges ;  or  by  applying  to  them  with  a  feather 
a  little  sweet  oil  once  or  twice  a  year.  The 
trifling  trouble  and  expense  (a  penny  or  two  a 
twelvemonth)  will  be  amply  repaid  by  their 
noiselessness  and  greater  durability.  To  pre- 
vent the  noise  of  doors  slamming,  a  small  piece 
of  vulcanised  India  rubber,  cork,  or  leather 
may  be  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  shock. 

DOSE.  In  medicine  the  quantity  taken  or 
prescribed  at  one  time.  The  doses  of  medi- 
caments vary  with  the  sex,  age,  temperament, 
constitutional  strength,  habituation,  and  idio- 
syncrasies of  individuals.  Different  circum- 
stances, especially  of  climate,  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  activity  of  medicines. 
Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  bear  much  larger 
doses  in  their  own  climates  than  when  they 
remove  to  warmer  latitudes.  Warmth,  indeed, 
appears  to  promote  the  action  of  most  medi- 
caments, whilst  cold  acts  in  a  contrary  way. 
Nor  does  the  same  rule  apply  to  all  medicines. 
Calomel,  for  instance,  is  generally  borne  better 
by  children  than  by  adults ;  while  opium  affects 
them  more  powerfully,  and  requires  the  dose 
to  be  diminished  considerably  below  that  iculi- 
cated  by  mere  calculation  or  analogy  with  other 
medicines. 

Preseribers  ought  not  to  forget  that  the 
action  of  medicines  is  not  simply  proportioned 
to  the  amount,  hut  thnt  each  remedy  has  a 
dose  below  which  it  either  produces  no  elfect 
or  one  contrary  to  that  which  we  desire  it  to 
produce.  Dr  Paris  remarks,  "that  powerful 
doses  are  disposed  to  produce  local  rather  timn 
general  effects ;"  and  Dr  Barlow  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  "  practitionel^5  often  err,  espe- 
cially in  the  treatment  of  chronic  maladies, 
from  requiring  an  obvious  effect  from  each  do^e 
administered."  Adult  women  are  said  to  re- 
quire only  three  fourths  the  full  dose  for  men. 
The  following  rules  and  tables  have  been 
framed  chiefly  with  reference  to  age ;  but,  as 
Dr  E.  E.  Griffith  correctly  observes,  "  no 
scheme  can  be  devised,  founded  on  age  alone, 
to  which  there  are  not  many  exceptions." 

I.  Formula  of  Dr  YouNO. 
For  children  under  12  years,  the  doses  of  most 
medicines  mnst  be  diminished  in  the  proportion 
of  the  age  to  the  age  increased  by  12.  Thus,  at 
2  years,  the  dose  will  be  l-7th  of  that  for  an 
adult. 

2 

for =l-7th. 

2  ■(■  12    . 
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II.  Nosological  Table  of  Gattbius. 

For  an  adult,  suppose  the  dose  to  be  1,  or 
1  drachm  (60  grains). 
Under  1  year  will  require         -jV  or  5  grains. 

„       2  years  „  i  or  8  grains. 

„       3      „  „  i  or  10  grains. 

„       4     „  „  i  or  15  grains. 

„       7      „  „  J  or  1  scruple. 

„     14     „  „  i  or  i  drachm. 

„     20     „  „  1^  or  2  scruples. 

„     21  to  60,  the  full  dose,  or  1  or  1  drachm. 
Above  this  age  an  inverse  gradation  must  be 
observed. 

III.  Fosological  Table  of  Phoebus. 
Age— FeawSO  65  50  25-40  20  16  12  8  5  2 
Doses    fill        filifi 
„     Months  12    6     2    1 

DOUCHE.  [Fr.]  Sgn.  DouoHE  bath.  A 
species  of  bath  much  employed  by  hydro- 
pathists,  both  for  the  relief  of  local  afPections, 
and  to  give  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  whole 
system.  The  douche  consists  of  a  single  jet  of 
cold  water,  varying  in  size  from  the  thickness 
of  a  quill  to  that  of  a  man's  arm ;  it  is  pro- 
jected with  great  force,  either  from  above, 
below,  or  on  one  side,  upon  a  particular  part  of 
the  body.     See  Bath  (Shower). 

DOITGLAS'  DISINFECTING  POWDER. 
A  mixture  of  sulphite  of  calcium,  chalk,  and 
carbolic  acid,  or  of  sulphite  and  carbonate  of 
liine. 

DOVER'S  POWDERS.     See  PowDEB. 

DRAB  DYE.  1.  (Foe  coTTOir.)  For  40  lbs. 
Boil  6  lbs.  of  fustic;  scald  2^  lbs.  of  Lima 
wood  and  2  lbs.  of  sumach.  Decant  into  a 
wooden  vessel,  capable  of  containing  100  gal- 
lons ;  reduce  with  cold  water  to  handl-ing  heat ; 
enter,  6  turns;  wring  out;  sadden  with  8 
ounces  of  copperas;  4  turns;  wring  out  again, 
and  give  4  ounces  of  bluestone. 

2.  (FOBSIIK.)  For  100  yards.  Boil  4  lbs. 
of  fustic  and  6  ounces  of  logwood,  2i  ounces 
of  cudbear,  1^  ounce  of  copperas.  Cool  to 
200'^  Fahr. ;  enter,  winch  20  minutes;  air 
out;  repeat;  then  take  a  little  of  the  liquor 
out  of  the  boiler,  dissolve  the  copperas,  reduce 
it  to  handling  heat  with  water,  and  give  one 
or  two  shots  through  it,  as  the  pattern  re- 
quires; one  water  out  of  the  saddening ;  then 
give  a  warm  but  weak  sour  to  clear  the  colour, 
wash  in  two  waters,  and  dry. 

3.  (Fob  Wool.)  Dark  drab.  For  50  lbs. 
1  lbs.  of  fustic,  8  ounces  of  madder,  4  ounces 
of  cudbear,  2  lbs.  of  alum,  8  ounces  of  tartar. 
Enter  between  the  cold  and  160°  Fahr. ;  after 
heating  up  boil  from  10  to  30  minutes ;  wash 
in  two  waters.  All  dark  shades  of  this  may 
be  slightly  prepared  with  chrome ;  wash  in  two 
waters. 

4.  (Fob  wool)  Light  drab.  For  56  lbs. 
4  lbs.  of  fustic.  If  lb.  of  alum,  4  ounces  of 


madder,  4  ounces  of  tartar,  3}  ounces  of  cud- 
bear.    Work  as  for  dark  drab. 

DRACONINE.  Syn.  Dba'oinb,  Red  besin 
OF  deagon's  blood,  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle  discovered  by  M.  Melandre  in  dra- 
gon's blood. 

Prep.  Dragon's  blood  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
the  solution  filtered,  concentrated,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  cold  water ;  the  red,  spongy  pre- 
cipitate is  well  washed,  neutralised  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  again  liberated  by  means  of  an 
alkali,  and  well  washed  with  water. 

Prop.,  S(c.  Draconine  has  a  fine  red  colour  j 
is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  flexible;  it  fuses 
at  131°  Fahr.  The  smallest  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  filtering  paper  may  be  de- 
tected by  sulphate  of  draconine,  the  yellow 
colour  instantly  turning  red. 

"DRAGEES  AU  LACTATE  DE  FER." 
(Gelis  &  Conte.)  100  grammes  of  lactate  of 
iron  made  into  2,000  very  small  pills  with 
powder  and  mucilage  of  marshmallow,  and 
coated  with  eleosaccharate  of  anise.     (Reveil.) 

DRAGEES  DE  COPAHU  DE  FORTIN.     30 

grammes  balsam  of  copaiba  made  into  72 
drag^es,  with  1'2  grammes  calcined  magnesia, 
and  coated  first  with  gum  arable  and  then 
with  sugar.     (Reveil.) 

DRAGEES  DE  CUBEBE  AU  COPAHU. 
Cubebines  (Labelonye).  2  parts  balsam  of 
copaiba,  2  parts  extract  of  cubebs,  1  part  yolk 
of  egg,  with  sufficient  liquorice  powder  to 
make  a  mass,  which  is  divided  into  oblong 
pills,  each  weighing  7  decigrammes.  These 
are  dried  and  coated  with  white  or  raw  sugar. 
(Hager.) 

DRAGEES  DE  POUGUES.  (Gamier.)  Chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  50  parts;  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, 50  parts ;  chloride  of  iron,  10  parts ; 
dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  with  sodium 
carbonate.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  pressed, 
and  mixed  with  100  parts  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Ot  this  mixture  25  parts  are  made  into  a  mass 
with  475  parts  of  a  paste  of  sugar,  pepper- 
mint, oil,  and  mucilage.  The  mass  is  then 
divided  into  dragees  weighing  5  decigrammes, 
which  are  coated  with  gum  and  sugar. 
(Reveil.) 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  Syn.  Sanguis  dba- 
CONis,  L.  A  rich  red-coloured  resin,  obtained 
from  various  species  of  the  genus  Calamus.  Its 
colour,  in  the  lump,  is  a  dark  brownish-red ; 
in  powder,  bright  red.  It  is  friable,  breaks 
with  a  shining  fracture,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  not 
higher  than  1-196  or  1-197.  When  pure,  it 
readily  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils, 
yielding  rich  red,  transparent  solutions.  Adul- 
terated and  factitious  dragon's  blood  is  only 
partly  soluble,  and  lacks  the  rich  colour  of  the 
genuine  article.  Dragon's  blood  is  chiefly 
used  to  tinge  varnishes  and  lacquers. 

Dragon's  Blood,  Factitious.  Prep.  1.  Shell- 
lac,  4  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  add, 
Canada  babam,  6  oz.,  and  gum  benzoin,  2  oz. ; 
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mix  well,  stir  in  red  sanders  wood,  1}  lb., and 
Venetian  red,  }  lb.  (both  in  fine  powder) ;  and 
form  the  mass  into  sticks. 

2.  As  the  last,  omitting  the  reil  Venetian. 
DRAINS.  The  salubrity  of  adwelling-housc 
is  largely  dependent  upon  the  sound  condition, 
the  unimpeded  outlet  from, 'and  the  proper 
construction  and  position  of,  its  drains,  sup- 
plemented by  like  conditions  in  the  various 
house-pipes  which  run  from  the  sinks  and 
closets  into  them. 

The  sense  in  which  we  shall  use  the  term 
."  drain  "  is  that  defined  by  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875 : — " '  Drain'  means  any  drain  of, 
and  used  for  the  drainage  of  one  building  only, 
or  premises  within  the  same  curtilage,  and 
made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
therefrom  with  a  cesspool  or  other  like  recep- 
tacle for  drainage,  or  with  a  sewer  into  which 
the  drainage  of  two  or  more  buildings  or 
premises  oecupiid  by  different  persons  is 
conveyed." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  almost  ani- 
versal  system  pursued  with  regard  to  house 
drainage  is  radically  irrational  and  dangerous. 
As  the  drains  lead  into  the  main  sewer  or  cess- 
pool it  is  most  important  that  the  house-pipes 
which  communicate  with  the  drains  should  be 
so  connected  with  them  and  arranged,  as  to 
remove  all  risk  of  tlio  foul  air  of  the  sewers 
passing  into  tliem  tlirough  the  drains,  and 
thus  (should  the  pipes  be  imperfect)  escaping 
into  and  deHling  the  atmosphere  of  the  house — 
a  very  possible  contingency  for  two  reasons, 
tirst,  because  the  traps  connecting  the  pipes 
with  the  drains  may  be  defective,  and,  second, 
because  the  aspiratory  power  of  the  warm 
house  is  constantly  tending  to  draw  air  (the 
sewer  air)  through  the  water  in  the  water  trap. 
Instead  of  making  the  connection,  as  is  now  so 
universally  done,  between  the  sink  and  closet 
and  other  pipes  and  the  drain,  by  means  of  a 
water  trap,  underneath  the  basement,  this 
junction  should  be  effected  outside  the  house. 
Tlie  drains  should,  therefore,  always  terminate 
outside,  and  not  under  the  house ;  and  wlier- 
ever  practicable  all  house-pipes  should  be  car- 
ried outside,  and  not  inside,  or  between  the 
walls  of  any  dwelling,  the  objections  to  which 
have  been  already  stated.  In  cases,  however, 
in  which  this  arrangement  is  impossible  of 
execution,  and  a  pipe  can  only  be  carried 
through  the  house  from  the  front  to  the  rear, 
it  is  far  better  to  take  it  above  the  basement 
than  underneatli. 

The  interposition  of  the  water  in  the  trap 
at  the  point  of  union  between  the  house-pipe 
and  the  drain  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  effect 
the  neie.'isary  amount  of  disconnection  between 
them.  There  must  be  thorough  ventilati'  n 
and  communication  with  the  outer  air  at  lie 
point  of  junction,  otherwise  there  is  danger 
that  the  emanations  from  the  sower  may  find 
their  way  into  the  house,  as  in  the  former 
case. 
A  great  number  of  methods  have  been  de- 


vised for  disconnecting  the  house-pipes  and  the 
outside  drains,  the  simplest  of  which  consists 
in  placing  the  trap  jnst  outside  the  house,  in 
opening  the  drain  on  the  side  of  the  trap  the 
furthest  from  the  house,  and  in  carrying  up 
from  it  a  four-inch  pipe  to  as  great  a  height 
as  is  convenient.  By  this  means  any  noxious 
gas  that  might  escape  from  the  drain  is  diverted 
from  the  house,  and  ascends  into  and  diSust  s 
into  the  superincumbent  atmosphere. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  house-pipes  it  is 
desirable  not  to  carry  the  pipes  which  convey 
away  the  sink  water  and  the  waste  water  into 
the  closet-soil  pipe.s  but,  wherever  it  can  be 
managed,  to  let  them  discharge  over  a  grating 
into  the  drain  trap.  Where  we  have  to  deal 
with  soil  or  water-closet  pipes,  or  with  a  pipe 
formed  by  the  junction  of  these  with  the  waste- 
water pipe  (if  such  an  arrangement  is  unavoid- 
able), it  is  most  important  that  there  should 
be  complete  disconnection  betweeen  the  pipe 
and  the  drain  by  means  of  one  of  the  many 
ventilating  contrivances  so  well  known  to  sani- 
tary engineers. 

The  best  material  for  the  manufacture  ot 
drain  pipes  is  hard,  well-burnt,  smooth,  and 
glazed  earthenware;  bricks  and  porous  earthen- 
ware are  particularly  ill  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose; so  also  are  iron  pipes,  unless  they  are 
thoroughly  cemented  inside. 

In  the  laying  of  drain  pipes  care  should 
be  taken  to  place  them  on  concrete,  in  loose 
soils,  and  on  well-worked  puddled  cliiy,  in  the 
case  of  clay  soils.  When  they  are  laid  in  very 
loose  soils  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  besides 
employing  concrete,  to  additionally  use  even 
piling  for  the  depth  of  a  foot.  Leakage  and 
consequent  soakagc  of  the  soil  are  sure  to  take 
place  sooner  or  later  if  the  drain  pipes  are 
not  laid  on  a  good  foundation,  as  they  are 
when  the  drains  arc  badly  and  carelessly 
joined. 

Messrs  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield,  have  in- 
vented a  combined  drain  and  subsoil  pipe,  the 


latter,  on  which  the  drain  pipe  rests,  being 
perforated,  carries  off  the  subsoil  water.  This 
contrivance  is  adapted  for  wet  soils. 

When  junction  pipes  are  required  for  uniting 
the  drain  pipes  those  known  as  "  oblique  junc- 
tions" only  should  be  used.  The  junctions 
known  as  "  square  junctions"  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  always  sure  to  become 
blocked  up. 

With  respect  to  the  fall  of  drain  pipes  Dr 
Parkes  says,  "  one  in  forty-eight  is  frequently 
given,  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  every 
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yard ;  a  fall  of  one  in  sixty-five  in  drains  of 
six  inches  diameter,  and  one  in  eighty-seven 
in  drains  of  eight  inches  diameter,  will  give  a 
velocity  of  220  feet  per  minute." 


In  order  that  drain  pipes  may  he  properly 
cleaned  it  is  desirahle  to  have  them  so  made 
that  they  can  he  opened  at  intervals  hy  means 
of  lids  or  caps.    The  following  cuts  represent 


a  few  of  the  many  kinds  of  pipes  adapted  for 
this  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this  method  of  cleansing 
them,  drain  pipes  should  he  regularly  flushed 
out  at  least  once  a  month.  House  pipes  are 
usually  cleaned  out  hy  means  of  a  flexible 
bamboo,  or  by  jointed  rods  fitted  with  screws 
and  rollers,  which  serve  to  loosen  sediment. 
A  frequent  examination  of  all  house  pipes 
and  traps  should  be  made,  and  every  joint  and 
bend  of  the  former  well  looked  to.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  are  so  frequently 
covered  in,  that  this  is  impossible. 

Where  it  can  he  done  all  skirting  boards 
and  covers  under  which  the  pipes  and  traps 
are  concealed  should  be  removed.  When, 
however,  this  cannot  he  managed  the  following 
plan  of  examination  into  their  condition  may 
be  followed: — Pour  water  down  the  pipe,  and 
observe  if  there  be  any  smell  j  if  there  be,  the 
pipe  is  full  of  foul  air,  and  requires  ventila- 
tion ;  or  else  the  trap  is  defective,  and  the 
bad  smell  is  due  to  sewer  gas.  Or,  instead  of 
pouring  down  water,  a  lighted  candle  or  a 
piece  of  smouldering  brown  japer  may  be 
held  over  the  entrance  of  the  pipe,  or  the 
grating  over  a  trap,  when  the  air  will  be 
driven  back.  If  the  condition  of  the  pipe  be 
tested  by  throwing  water  down  it,  it  should  be 
noticed  whether  the  water  runs  away  at  once 
or  whether  it  is  checked  in  its  progress.  This 
is  all  that,  under  the  circumstances,  can  be 
done  inside  the  house ;  but  though  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pipe  is  precluded  inside,  it  may 
he  possible  to  remove  the  earth  on  the  outside, 
and  so  to  get  down  to  and  open  the  drain  with 
which  the  pipe  communicates.  Under  these 
circumstances  water  mixed  with  lime  should 
be  poured  down  the  house  pipe ;  if  the  milky- 
looking  water  is  long  in  making  its  appear- 
ance, and  runs  only  in  driblets,  the  drain  re- 
quires flushing;  if  the  milky-looking  water  is 
much  coloured  and  mixed  with  dirt,  then  the 
pipes  and  trap  are  foul,  or  there  is  a  sinking 
or  depression  in  some  part  of  the  drain  where 
the  water  is  lodging. 

Afterwards  a  pailful  of  lime  and  water 
should  be  poured  down  the  pipe,  which  should 


be  afterwards  flushed  by-pouring  water  down 
it  until  the  water  flows  ofE  nearly  clear. 

Referring  to  the  construction  and  position 
of  the  pipes  which  carry  off  the  waste  water, 
soil,  &c.,  from  our  houses  into  the  drains,  Dr 
Parkes  writes—"  Builders  are  always  anxious 
to  conceal  tubes,  and  thus  carry  them  inside 
the  walls,  orin  the  case  of  hollow  walls,  between 
the  two.  The  consequence  is  that  any  escape 
of  air  must  be  into  the  house.  I  have  known 
a  case  in  which  the  leakage  of  a  closet  pipe 
carried  down  in  a  hollow  wall  constantly  con- 
taminated the  air  of  a  house.  It  would  be 
infinitely  better  to  run  the  pipes  at  once 
through  the  wall  to  the  outside.  Few  persona 
have  any  idea  of  the  carelessness  of  plumbers' 
work — of  the  bad  junctions,  and  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  pipes  get  out  of  order  and,  decay. 
When  a  leaden  pipe  carrying  water  is  led  into 
a  water-closet  discharge  pipe,  it  is  frequently 
simply  puttied  in,  and  very  soon  the  dried 
putty  breaks  away,  and  there  is  a  complete 
leakage  of  gas  into  the  house.  Even  if  well 
joined  the  lead  pipe  will,  it  is  said,  contract 
and  expand,  and  thus  openings  are  at  last 
formed.  Dr  Fergus,  of  Glasgow,  has  directed 
particular  attention  to  this  in  the  case  of  lead 
closet  pipes,  which  become  easily  perforated, 
and  which  have  only  a  limited  duration  of 
wear."     See  Tbaps,  Sewbes. 

DKAUGHT.  Syn.  HAtrBTUs,  L.  A  single 
dose  of  liquid  medicine,  usually  dispensed  in  one- 
and-a-half-ounce  or  two-ounce  phials.  Draughts 
are  almost  exclusively  extemporaneous  com- 
pounds, and  differ  from  'mixtures'  only  in 
containing  one  dose;  whereas  mixtures  contain 
several.  The  latter  have  now  very  generally 
superseded  draughts  among  all  but  the  higher 
classes,  when  the  dose  is  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  Draughts  possess  the  advantages  of 
extreme  convenience,  and,  from  only  one  phial 
being  opened  at  a  time,  of  preserving  the  pre- 
paration better  than  when  it  is  exposed  to  the 
air  hy  the  frequent  removal  of  the  cork.  They 
are  usually  taken  from  a  wine-glass,  which 
they  about  f  rds  fill. 

In  the  preparation  of  draughts  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  observed  as  are  pointed  out  under 
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HlXTtrBB ;  regard  being  had  to  the  increased 
volume  of  the  doae.  The  ingredients  of  a  six- 
ounce  mixture,  for  example,  containing  (say) 
12  doses,  may  be  equiillv  distributed  among  a 
dozen  draught  phials,  alter  which  each  may  he 
filled  up  with  distilled  water,  or  any  other 
simple  vehicle.  In  most  cases  a  little  syrup 
may  be  advantageously  added.  In  many  in- 
sbinces  no  addition  will  be  required,  the 
doses  of  each  form  of  preparation  being  the 
lame. 

The  following  are  useful  formulae,  which  will 
servo  as  examples  for  others  of  the  class.  The 
number  might  ho  easily  multiplied,  and,  in- 
deed^ might  be  extended  so  as  to  iuclude  f  ths 
of  tlie  whole  materia  medica;  but  such  a 
plan  would  lead  to  useless  repetitions,  and 
occupy  much  space.  See  Mixt0be,  Pee- 
BCBIBrNO,  &c 

Draught,  Abemethy's.  See  Abeenethy  Me- 
dicines and  MlXTBEE. 

Draught,  Ace'tate  of  Ainmo"nia.  St/n. 
IIaustus  AMMONia;  aobtatis,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(St  B.  Hosp.)  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
4  fl.  dr.  J  water  to  make  li  A.  oz. 

2.  (Dr  Paris.)  Camphor  mixture,  1 J  fl.  oz. ; 
liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  4  11.  dr. ;  anti- 
monial  wine,  20  drops ;  mix.  As  a  refrigerant 
and  diaphoretic  in  febrile  affections ;  taken 
late  in  the  evening. 

Draught,  Ac'etate  of  Fotas'ea.    Si/n.  Haus- 

TIJ9    P0TA8S.aB   AOETATIS,    L.       Prep.       (Mid. 
Hosp.)     Acetate  of  potassa,  30  gr. ;  bicarbo- 
nate of  potassa,  20  gr. ;  peppermint  water,  1 
fl.  oz.     Diuretic,  antacid,  and  laxative. 
Draught,    Ammoni'acal.     Si/n.     HAusTva 

AMMONIAOALIS,  H.  AMMONIiE,  L.  Frep. 
(Brande.)  Liquor  of  ammonia,  20  to  30  drops ; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  and  tinc- 
ture of  gentian,  of  each  i  fl.  dr. ;  campho- 
mixture,  IJ  H.  oz.  An  aromatic  absorbent 
and  stomachic ;  in  heartburn,  acidity,  low 
spirits,  &c. 

Draught,  An'odyue.  Si/n,  Haustus  ano- 
DTNUS,  L.  Frep.  1.  Tincture  of  opium,  15 
drops  J  pimento  water  and  syrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  2  dr. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Copland.)  Nitre,  6  gr. ;  laudanum,  12 
drops;  compound  spirit  of  ether,  1  fl.  dr.; 
svrup  of  poppies,  2  fl.  dr. ;  camphor  mixture, 
9  fl.  dr. 

3.  (Ellis.).  Tincture  of  opium,  15  to  25 
drops ;  syrup  of  poppies,  2  9.  dr. ;  spirit  of 
cinnamon,  1  fl.  dr. ;  distilled  water,  li  fl.  oz. 

■I.  As  the  above,  but  substituting  a  like 
quantity  of  solution  of  either  acetate  or  hy- 
drochlorote  of  morphia  in  lieu  of  the  lauda- 
num. All  the  above  are  given  as  soothing 
draughts  to  allay  pain  and  produce  sleep, 
especially  the  last  thing  at  night.  No.  4  is 
to  be  prefoired  if  there  are  febrile  symptoms 
present. 

Draught,  Antac'ld.  Syn.  Ha0Stus  akt- 
ACIDU8,  L.  Prep.  1.  Bicarbonate  of  soda, 
20  gr. ;  tincture  of  calumba,  3  tl.  dr, ;  tine- 1 


ture  of  hops,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel, 
2  fl.  dr. ;  water,  6  fl.  dr.  To  improve  the 
appetite  in  heartburn  and  dyspepsia ;  taken  1 
hour  before  a  meal, 

2.  Liquor  of  ammonia,  16  drops ;  syrup  of 
saffron,  2  fl.  dr. ;  infusion  of  gentian,  3  fl. 
dr. ;  water,  7  fl.  dr.  As  the  last,  taken, 
occasionally,  especially  in  debility,  low  spirits, 
&c. 

3.  (Collier.)  Compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, 1  fl.  dr.;  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
magnesia  (fluid  magnesia),  9  fl.  dr. ;  simple 
syrup,  2  fl.  dr.  Twice  a  day  ;  in  dyspepsia, 
heartburn,  &c.,  especially  in  gouty  patients. 

4.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Magnesia,  1  dr. ;  pep- 
permint water,  1^  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  orange 
peel,  1  fl.  dr.  In  dyspepsia,  &c.,  with  acidity 
or  diarrhcca. 

5.  As  No.  1,  but  using  bicarbonate  of  po- 
tassa for  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  acidity, 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  accompanied  by  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

6.  rrepured  chalk,  30  gr. ;  spirit  of  nutmeg 
and  tincture  of  opium,  of  each  lli  to  20 drops; 
syrup  i)f  saffron,  3  dr.;  cinnamon  water,  1 
fl.  oz.  In  acidity,  with  extreme  looseness  of 
the  bowels. 

Draaght,  Anti-arthrit'ic.  Si/n.  Haustus 
ANTi-AETHEiTicus,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture  of 
colehicum  seeds  (L.),  i  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  2 J  fl.  dr.;  water,  1  fl.  oz.  In 
gout ;  taken  over-night,  followed  by  another 
in  the  morning. 

2.  (Brande.)  Wine  of  colehicum,  i  fl.  dr. ; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  15  gr. ;  cinnamon 
water,  i  fl.  oz. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.     As  the  last. 

3.  (Sir  C.  Scudamore.)  Magnesia,  18  gr. ; 
Epsom  salts,  IJ  dr.;  vinegar  of  colehicum, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  simple  syrup,  1  H.  dr. ;  cinnamon 
water,  9  fl.  dr.     As  the  last. 

4.  (Sir  H.  Halford's  GonT  Pbeventive.) 
Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  li  fl.  oz. ; 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  1  fl.  dr. ;  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  15  gr. 

Draught,  Anti-asthmat'ic.  Syn.  Haustus 
AUTi-ASTniiATicus,  L.  Prep.  \'inegar  of 
squills,  i  fl.  dr. ;  ipecacuanha  "ine,  15  drops; 
cinnamon  w.iter,  IJ  fl.  oz.  Expectorant.  One 
to  be  taken  three  times  daily  during  the 
attack. 

Draaght,  Anti-emet'ic.  Si/n.  Haustits  as- 
TI-EMETICUS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Juice  of  1  lemon ; 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  10  drops  (or  laudanum, 
15  drops) ;  ether,  20  drops ;  simple  syrup,  2 
dr. ;  water,  q.  ^ 

2.  (Hausttts  anti-emeticus  Eiveeii, — 
P.C.)  Bicarbonate  of  potassa,  30  gr, ;  lemon 
juice,  4  dr. ;  syrup  of  lemon,  1  oz. ;  water,  3 
oz. ;  mix  quickly,  and  tie  down  the  cork.  To 
check  nausea  and  vomiting.  This  is  best  given 
effervescing. 

Dranght,  Anti-hyster'ic.  St/n.  Haustus 
AKTi-nYSiEEicuB,  L.  Prep.  Cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, 1  gr. ;  lettuce  water  (distilled),  2  ii. 
oz,  J  syrup  of  orange  flowers,  li  oz. ;  water, 
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5i  fl.  oz. ;  for  6  draughts.  One  to  be  taken 
when  the  fit  is  expected,  and  a  second  in  half 
an  hour.  Should  the  fit  come  on,  the  dose 
may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  15 
minutes  until  3  or  4  have  been  altogether 
administered.  The  symptoms,  however  in- 
ten.-e,  are  generally  either  at  once  arrested,  or 
greatly  alleviated  by  this  treatment. 

Draught,  Antilith'ic.  Syn.  Haitsttjs  anti- 
LiTHiors,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Venables.)  Borax, 
8  gr. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  10  gr. ;  aerated 
water, 8  fl.  oz.     For  a  draught;  in  red  gravel. 

2.  (Dr  Paris.)  Carbonate  of  soda,  12  gr. ; 
tincture  of  calumba,  1  fl.  dr. ;  infusion  of 
quassia,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  3  fl.  dr.  In  dyspep- 
sia and  f;ravel,  attended  with  the  lithio-acid 
diathesis. 

Draught,  Anti-neurargio.     Syn.    Hatjstus 

ANTI-NEUBALOIOUS,  H.  NAEOOIINJE,  L.  Frep. 
(Jeston.)  Narcotine,  2  gr. ;  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  20  drops ;  infusion  of  roses,  1^  fl.  oz. 
One  every  2  hours  in  the  intermissions  of  neu- 
ralgia. 

Draught,  Antisep'tic.  Syn.  Hattstus  anti- 
SEPTIC0S,  L.  Frep.  (Dr  Collier.)  Decoc- 
tion of  yellow  bark,  1  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of 
opium,  5  drops ;  spirit  of  pimento  and  water, 
of  each  2  fl.  dr.  In  putrid  fevers,  gangrene, 
&c. 

Draught,  Antispasmod'ic.  "Syn.  Haustus 
antispasmodictis,  L.  Prep.  1.  (DrColher.) 
Tincture  of  castor,  1  fl.  dr. ;  sulphuric  ether, 
10  drops  ;  peppermint  water,  11  fl.  dr. ;  mix. 
In  hysteria,  and  that  species  of  irregular  mus- 
cular action  dependent  on  debility. 

2.  (Dr  Gregory.)  Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia, 
■J  to  1  fl.  dr. ;  camphor  mixture,  10  fl.  dr. ; 
syrup  of  saif  ron,  1  fl.  dr.  In  eases  complicated 
with  low  spirits,  debility,  &c. 

3.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Musk  mixture,  14  fl. 
dr.;  liquor  of  ammonia,  16  drops;  tincture 
of  castor,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  poppies,  \  fl.  dr. ; 
mix.  Three  or  four  times  daily,  in  hysteria 
and  convulsive  affections,  after  the  bowels  have 
been  well  cleared  by  some  aperient. 

4.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Oil  of  aniseed,  10 
drops ;  magnesia,  20  gr. ;  tincture  of  senna, 
2  fl.  dr. ;  peppermint  water,  10  fl.  dr. ;  mix. 
In  flatulence  and  spasms  of  the  stomach. 

Draught,  Ape"rient.  Syn.  Hattsttjs  ape- 
EIENS,  L.  Prep.  1.  ( Paris.)  Infusion  of 
senna,  1  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  senna,  tincture  of 
jalap,  and  syrup  of  senna,  of  each  1  fl.  dr. ; 
tartrate  of  potassa,  1  dr. ;  mix. 

2.  (Ryan.)  Epsom  salts,  4  dr. ;  tincture  of 
senna,  li  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  ginger,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
spirit  of  sal-volatile,  20  drops;  infusion  of 
senna,  IJ  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Thomson.)  Tartrate  of  potassa,  3  dr. ; 
tincture  of  senna  and  syrup  of  safiron,  of  each 
1  dr.;  infusion  of  senna,  \\  oz.  The  above 
are  good  aperients,  and  in  their  composition 
and  action  resemble  the  ordinary  "  black 
draught." 

4  (Efeeevesoing  a.  D.) — a.  (Dr  Barker.) 


Bisulphate  of  potassa,  73  grs. ;  carbonate  of 
soda,  72  gr. ;  water,  q,  s, ;  dissolve  the  two  in 
separate  glasses,  mix  the  solutions,  and  drink 
whilst  effervescing,  in  the  same  way  as  soda 
water. 

h.  (W.  Cooley.)  Bic:irbonate  of  soda,  1  dr.; 
potassio-tartrate  of  soda,  2  dra. ;  dissolve  in 
about  l-3rd  of  a  glassful  of  cold  water;  and 
pour  it  on  another  like  quantity  of  water, 
holding  in  solution  tartaric  acid,  40  grs.,  and 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  li  fl.  dr.;  and  drink  it 
instantly. 

0.  (Paris.)  Potassio-tartrate  of  soda,  2  dr. ; 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  40  grs. ;  dissolve,  and  add 
leinon  juice,  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls. 

d.  (Young.)  Cream  of  tartar,  3  dr.;  car- 
bonate of  soda,  2i  dr. ;  throw  them  into  a 
soda-water  bottle  three  parts  filled  with  cold 
water,  cork  immediately,  and  wire  down  the 
cork.  The  last  three  are  examples  of  fac- 
titious efpebtesoing-  Seidhtz  "Watee,  and 
are  good  saline  aperients.  The  method  of 
taking  them  may  be  varied  by  mixing  the  dry 
ingredients  (in  fine  powder)  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  throwmg  the  mixture  suddenly 
into  a  tumbler  2-3rds  filled  with  water,  and 
drinking  the  liquid  whilst  effervescing.  See 
Cathaetio  D.  (below.) 

Draught,  Ap'petite.  See  Dbafoht,  Uinnee. 

Draught,  Aromat'ic.  Syn.  Akomatio  ant- 
acid, deausht;  Haustus  iEOMATious,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Aromatic  confection,  1  dr. ;  spirit 
of  sal-volatile,  ^  dr. ;  syrup  of  saffron,  2  drs.; 
pimento  water,  9  fl.  dr.  Excellent  in  dys- 
pepsia, with  acidity,  and  in  diarrhoea,  preceded 
by  an  aperient. 

2.    (H.   ABOM.    CUM      EHEO. — St.    B.    Hosp.) 

Aromatic  confection,  1  dr.;  infusion  of  rhu- 
barb and  cinnamon  water,  of  each,  6  fl.  dr. 
In  diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia,  especially  when 
there  is  acidity  and  deficiency  of  bile. 

Draught,  Astrin"gent.  Syn.  Haustus  a- 
STEIHOENS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tannin,  3  gr. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  1  fl.  dr.;  simple  syrup,  2  fl.  dr.; 
water,  6  fl  dr. 

2.  (Dr  Paris.)  Chalk  mixture,  li  fl.  oz. ; 
tincture  of  catechu,  1  fl.  dr.;  laudanum,  15 
drops. 

3.  (Thomson.)  Extract  of  logwood,  12  gr. ; 
tincture  of  catechu,  I  fl.  dr. ;  cinnamon  water, 
15  fl.  dr.  The  above  are  excellent  remedies 
in  diarrhoea  (preceded  by  a  purgative),  and  in 
dysentery,  &c.  One  may  be  taken  after  each 
motion. 

Draught,  Black.    See  Mixtuee. 

Draught,  Cam'phor.  Syn.  Haustus  cam- 
PHOEJE,  L.  Prep. ,  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Camphor, 
6  gr. ;  rectified  spirit,  q.  s.  to  powder ;  white 
sugar,  1  dr. ;  mucilage,  3  dr. ;  water,  li  fl. 
oz.     Anodyne  and  diaphoretic,  &c. 

Draught,  Cas'tor  Oil.  Syn.  Haustus  olei 
EICINI,  L.  Prep.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Castor  oil, 
4  dr. ;  yelk  of  egg,  q.  s.  (2  in  no.) ;  simple 
syrup,  1  tl.  dr. ;  cassia  or  cinnamon  water,  1 
fl.  oz.     Aperient. 

Draught,  Cathar'tic.  Syn.  Haustus  cathab- 
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TICUB,  L.  Tlio  following  are  piven  as  addi- 
tions to  those  under  Apbbiekt  d.,  and  other 
heads:— Prep.  1.  (Dr  Thomson.)  Tartrate 
of  potassa,  5.  dr. ;  tincture  of  senna,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
intusiou  of  senna,  14i  6.  dr. ;  syrup  of  saffron, 
i  fl.  dr. ;  mix.  In  acute  diseases,  taken  early 
in  the  morning. 

2.  (Thomson.)  Epsom  salts  and  manna,  of 
each  2  dr. ;  inf asion  of  roses,  14  fl.  dr.  j  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  10  drops.  In  inflamma- 
tory affections,  and  to  check  vomiting  in  low 
fevers. 

3.  (I'homson.)  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  1 
Jr. ;  powdered  rhubarb,  20  gr. ;  peppermint 
Wiitir,  12  fl.  dr.  In  dyspepsia,  attended  with 
costiveness  and  acidity,  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner. 

■i.  (Thomson.)  Castor  oil,  5  fl.  dr. ;  pow- 
dered gum,  20  gr. ;  rose  water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  com- 
pound tincture  of  lavender,  8  drops ;  syrup  of 
popples,  1  fl.  dr.  In  colic  and  calculus.  The 
above  difier  fiom  aperient  draughts  simply 
in  their  greater  strength. 

Draught,  Chalk.  Syn.  Haustvs  obet^, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Powdered  gum,  chalk,  and 
simple  syrup,  of  each  1  dr. ;  aromatic  water 
(as  that  of  caraway,  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
pimento,  or  peppermint),  1^  fl.  oz. 

2.  ClIALyBKATBD  0.  D.  ;  HaUSTTTS  OEETJS 
ET  PEBBI,  L.— Paris.)  Chalk  mixture,  7  fl. 
dr.;  compound  mixture  of  iron,  8  fl.  dr.; 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  5  or  6  gr.  In 
diarrhoea,  particularly  in  that  arising  from 
debility  and  anaimia. 

3.  (C.  D.  WITH  anUDABB  J   HAUST0S  OEETiE 

oim  EHEO,  L.) — a.  Chalk  mixture  (see  above), 
li  fl.  oz. ;  powdered  rhubarb,  12  gr. 

b.  (Lond.  Hosp.)  Powder  of  chalk  with 
opium,  12  gr. ;  rhubarb,  15  gr. ;  syrup  of 
saU'ron  and  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, of  each  1  fl.  dr. ;  caraway  water,  10 
fl.  dr.  In  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  and  certain 
forms  of  diarrhoea. 

Draught,  Chlo"rine.  Sj/n.  HAtrsTus  chlo- 
EINII,  L.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Chlorine  water, 
J  fl.  dr. ;  water,  li  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of 
syrup  of  poppies,  4  fl.  dr.  One  every  6  hours; 
in  the  worst  form  of  typhus  fever,  and  other 
putrid  diseases,  &c. 

Draught,  Cit'rate  of  Ammo"nia.  Si/n.  Haus- 
Tus  AMMoma:  citbatis,  H.  a.  sesquicab- 
bonatis  bffebtescens,  L.  Prep.  (Guy's 
Hosp.)  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  20  gr.  ; 
water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  lemon 
juice,  i  fl.  oz.  An  agreeable,  oooling,  saline 
draught  in  febrile  cases. 

Draught,  Cit'rate  of  Fotas'sa.  Sgn.  Hactsiits 
POTASS^  CITBATIS,  L.  Prep.  From  carbonate 
of  potassa,  21  gr.  (or  bicarbonate,  29  gr.); 
water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  lemon 
juice,  5  fl.  dr.  As  the  last.  20  gr.  of  citric 
acid  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lemon  juice. 

Draught,  Col'chicum.    See  Dbauohi  Akti- 

ABTBBITIC. 

Draught,  Copai'ba.  Syn.  Hattstus  oofaib.s 
L.    Prep,    (St  B.  Hosp.)    Balsam  of  copaiba. 


i  fl.  dr. ;  mucilage  (thick),  4  fl.  dr. ;  pimento 
water,  3  fl.  dr.;  water,  5  fl.  dr.  Id  gonor- 
rhcea,  &c. 

Draught,  Cough.    See  Mixtuee. 

Draught,  Diaphoret'ic  St/n.  Havstus 
diaphobeticus,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.)  In- 
fiuion  of  serpentary,  IJ  fl,  oz. ;  tincture  of 
serpentary,  1  fl.  dr.     Tonic  and  diaphoretic. 

2.  (Thomson.)  Sesquicarbonate  of  potassa, 
20  gr.;  fresh  lemon  juice,  4  fl.  dr.;  tartrate 
of  antimony,  ^  gr. ;  water,  11  fl.  dr.;  syrup 
of  poppies,  1  fl.  dr.  Antifebrile  and  diapho- 
retic. 

3.  (Thomson.)  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, 6  fl.  dr. ;  camphor  mixture,  10  fl.  dr. ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  10  gr. ;  syrup  of  tolu,  i  fl. 
oz.  Auodyne  and  diaphoretic.  All  ihe  above 
are  used  in  inflammatory  aflectinns. 

Draught,  Din'ner.  Sy».  Appetite  dbauobt; 
Hacstus  diotus  akte  cibum.  Prep.  1. 
Tinctures  of  cascarilla,  hops,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  1  11.  dr. ;  spirit  of  sal-volatile,  i  fl.  dr. ; 
tincture  of  capsicum,  20  drops ;  syrup  of  orange 
peel,  2  dr. ;  water,  IJ  fl.  oz. 

2.  Compound  tincture  of  gentian,  J  fl.  oz. , 
sal-volatile,  i  a  tcispoonful;  cinnamon  water, 

1  fl.  oz.;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  1 
teaspoonful.  Either  of  the  above  to  be  taken 
an  hour  before  a  meal. 

Draught,  Diuret'ic.  St/n.  Haustus  no- 
BETicns,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.)  Tincture  of 
jalap,  2  fl.  dr. ;  vinesfar  of  squills,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
peppermint  water,  10  fl.  dr. ;  mix. 

2.  (Copland.)  Acetate  of  potas-a,  i  dr.; 
infusion  of  quassia  and  cinnamon  water,  of 
each  6  fl.  dr.;  vinegar  of  squills  and  sweet, 
spirits  of  nitre,  of  each  i  fl.  dr. 

3.  (Thomson.)  Nitre,  8  gr. ;  tincture  of 
digitalis,  16  drops;  infusion  of  roses,  13  fl. 
dr. ;  syrup  of  roses,  1  fl.  dr. 

4.  (Turner.)  Nitre  and  powdered  gum,  of 
each  15  gr. ;  almond  mixture,  li  fl.  oz.  The 
above  are  used  as  diuretics  in  dropsy ;  the  last, 
also  in  scurvy,  and  in  the  incontinence  of  urine 
of  children. 

Draught,  Donovan's.  Syn.  Dbattoht  of 
hydbiodate  of  absenio  and  mebcuey  ; 
Hacstus  htdbiobatis  absenici  et  hydeab- 
QTBi,  L.  Prep.  (Donovan.)  Liquor  of  hy- 
driodate  of  arsenic  and  mercury  (Donovan's), 

2  fl.  dr.;  distilled  water,  3i  fl.  i>z. ;  syrup  of 
ginger,  i  fl.  oz. ;  mix  for  4  draughts.  One, 
night  and  morning;  in  lepra,  lupus,  psoriasis, 
and  some  other  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  anything 
metallic. 

Draught,  Efferves'cing.  Prep.  (Loud.  Hosp.) 
Sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  30  gr. ;  water,  or 
peppermint  water,  li  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange 
peel,  2  fl.  dr. ;  tincture  of  calumba,  i  fl.  dr. ; 
tartaric  or  citric  acid,  25  gr. ;  add  the  acid 
last,  and  drink  whilst  effervescing.  Stomachic, 
tonic,  and  anti-emetic;  in  acidity,  dyspepsia, 
&c.     (See  anti.) 

Draught,  Emct'ic.  S^n.  Hausttts  emeti- 
CUS,  L.     Prep.     1.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  15  gr.  to 
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30  gr.;  water,  9  fl.  dr. ;  dissolve.  In  cases  of 
poisoning,  and  at  the  commencement  of  an 
attaclj  of  ague. 

2.  (Copland.)  Ipecacuanha,  30  gr. ;  sesqui- 
oai'bonate  of  ammonia,  20  gr. ;  tincture  of 
capsicum,  30  drops;  oil  of  chamomile,  10 
drops ;  mint  water,  2  fl.  oz.  As  a  stimulant 
emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  laudanum  or 
other  narcotics. 

3.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Antimonial  wine,  2  fl. 
dr. ;  ipecacuanha  wine,  6  fl.  dr. ;  water,  4  fl.  dr. 
For  unloading  the  stomach  in  ordinary  cases. 

4.  (Mid.  Hosp.)  Tartar  emetic,  1  gr. ; 
ipecacuanha,  20  gr. ;  syrup,  2  fl.  dr. ;  water, 
10  fl.  dr.     As  the  last. 

5.  (Dr  Pickf  ord.)  Sulphate  of  zinc,  20  gr. ; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  4  dr.;  water,  If  oz. 
When  it  is  also  desired  to  act  rapidly  on  the 
bowels. 

6.  (Rodier.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  10  gr. ; 
water,  2  fl.  oz.     In  poisoning  by  laudanum. 

7.  (Sprague.)  Ipecacuanha,  30  gr. ;  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  20  gr. ;  tincture  of 
capsicum,  1  fl.  dr. ;  peppermint  water,  3  fl.  oz. 
In  poisoning  by  narcotics. 

8.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Ipecacuanha,  20  gr, ; 
ipecacuanha  wine,  2  fl.  dr.;  water,  10  fl.  dr. 
For  unloading  the  stomach  in  ordinary  cases. 

9.  (Trousseau.)  Ipecacuanha,  8  gr.;  syrup 
of  ipecacuanha,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  q.  s.  for  4 
draughts.  One  every  10  minutes,  until  vo- 
miting occurs. 

Draught,  E'ther.  Syn.  HAUSTUSiETHEBBUS, 
L.  Prep.  (Neligan.)  Sulphuric  ether,  1  fl. 
dr. ;  spermaceti,  3  gr. ;  rub  together  (expertly), 
and  add  of  peppermint  water,  10  fl.  dr.  An 
1  xcellent  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  febrile 
symptoms  being  absent. 

Draught,  Expec'torant.  Syu.  Haustus  ex- 
PECTORANS,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.)  Mixtures 
of  ammoniacum  and  almonds,  of  each  6  fl. 
dr. ;  tincture  of  squills,  12  drops.  In  hoarse- 
ness, chronic  coughs,  &c. 

Draught,  Hen'bane.  Syn.  Haustus  hyos- 
CYAMi,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture  of  henbane,  30 
to  60  drops ;  syrup  of  saffron,  1  fl.  dr. ;  water, 
10  fl.  dr.  Anodyne  and  soporific.  Used  to 
allay  nervous  excitement,  and  induce  sleep, 
when  laudanum  is  inadmissible. 

2.  (Henbane  and  Sqitills  r. ;  Haustus 
HYOSOYAMi  CUM  SOILLA,  L. — Dr.  IBree.)  Ex- 
tract of  henbane,  3  gr. ;  tincture  of  squills,  10 
drops ;  dilute  nitric  acid,  6  drops ;  water,  IJ 
fl.  oz.  Anodyne  and  expectorant ;  in  asthmas, 
chronic  coughs,  &c. 

Draught,  Hydrocyan'ic.  Syn  Haustus  hy- 
DEOCYANICUS,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Donovan.)  Cy- 
anide of  potassium,  1  gr. ;  syrup  of  lemons,  \ 
fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water,  74  fl.  oz.  For  8  draughts. 
One  for  a  dose. 

2.  (Dr  S.  Dickson.)  Medicinal  Hydrocyanic 
acid  (L.),  15  drops;  liquor  of  ammonia, 
20  drops ;  syrap  of  orange  flowers  (or  simple 
syrup),  3  fl.  dr. ;  water,  SJ  fl.  oz. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  6  draughts.  One — 2  or  3 
times  a  day ;    in  gastrodynia,   and  all  those 


nameless  nervous  and  hysterical  afEeotions 
arising  from  excessive  irritability,  mental 
anxiety,  &c.  In  a  case  that  came  under  our 
notice,  in  which  life  was  an  absolute  burden 
to  the  patient,  relief  was  afl'orded  by  the  first 
draught,  and  4  or  5  effected  a  comparative 
cure,  although  almost  every  other  remedy  had 
been  tried  in  vain. 
Draught,  Laeunec's.     Syn.  Laenneo's  oon- 

THA-STIMUIANT  DEAU0HT  ;  HAUSTUS  CONTEA- 
STIMULANS,  L.  Prep.  Prom  tartar  emetic, 
2  grs.;  syrup  of  poppies,  2  fl.  drs. ;  orange- 
flower  water,  IJ  fl.  oz.  Every  two  hours  in 
pneumonia,  &c. 

Draught,  Lax'ative.  Syn.  Haustus  laxans, 
L.    Prep.  1.  See  Deauohts,  Apeeieni. 

2.  (Dr.  Copeland.)  Infusion  of  senna  and 
compound  infusion  of  gentian,  of  each  6  fl. 
dr. ;  sulphate  of  potassa,  20  to  30  gr. ;  ex- 
tract of  taraxacum,  30  to  40  gr. ;  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  IJ  fl.  dr.  Aperient, 
stomachic,  and  alterative. 

Draught,  Mor'phia.  Syn.  Haustus  moe- 
ISIM,  L.  Prep.  (Brera.)  Morphia,  i  gr. ; 
syrup  of  poppies,  1  fl.  dr. ;  water,  11  fl.  dr. 
Two  or  three  drops  of  acetic  acid  may  be 
advantageously  added.  At  bed-time,  as  a 
soporific. 

Draught,  Narcot'io.  Syn.  Haustus  nae- 
coTious,  H.  opiatus,  L.  Prep.  1.  (St  B. 
Hosp.)  Laudanum,  12  to  20  drops  ;  syrup  of 
red  poppies,  1  fl.  dr. ;  pimento  water,  3  fl.  dr ; 
water,  1  fl.  oz.  To  induce  sleep  in  slight  cases, 
when  fever  is  absent. 

2.  (A,  T.  Thomson.)  Camphor  mixture, 
li  fl.  oz. ;  laudanum,  35  drops ;  sulphuric  ether 
and  syrup  of  saffron,  of  each  1  fl.  dr.  In  in- 
termittent headache. 

3.  (Thomson.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  15 
gr. ;  fresh  lemon  juice,  4  A-  07,.;  water,  1  fl. 
oz. ;  spirit  of  nutmeg,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  i  fl.  dr. ;  tincture  of  hemlock,  10 
drops.     In  diseases  of  increased  irritability. 

4.  (Thomson.)  Carbonate  of  potassa,  20  gr. ; 
fresh  lemon  juice,  J  fl.  oz. ;  peppermint  water, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  laudanum,  25  drops ;  syrup  of  tolu, 
J  fl.  dr.  To  procure  sleep  in  the  majority 
of  diseases.     (See  ahove.)  ' 

Draught,  Nux  Vom'ica.  Syn.  Haustus 
NUCia  TOMICE,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Joy.)  Nux 
vomica  (in  fine  powder),  3  gr. ;  powdered 
gum,  2  dr. ;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  cinnamon  water,  10  fl.  dr.  Diuretic, 
narcotic,  stim  ulant,  and  tonic ;  in  paralysis, 
impotence,  debility,  &c.,  unaccompanied  by 
inflammation  of  the  nervous  centres.  See 
Stbychnine. 

Draught,  Eefri"gerant.  Syn.  Haustus  ee- 
EEIGBBANS,L.  Prep.  1.  Carbonate  of  potassa, 
20  grs. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1  fl.  dr.;  spirit 
of  nutmeg,  \  fl.  dr. ;  water,  \\  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Thomson.)  Nitre,  12  gr. ;  almond  mix- 
ture, li  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  tolu,  1  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Collier.)  Carbonate  of  potassa,  20  gr. ; 
antimonial  wine,  20  drops;  syrup  of  orange 
peel,  1  fl.  dr. ;  tincture  of  orange  peel,  J  fl.  dr. ; 
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vater,  1  ^  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  odd  a  large  table- 
■poonful  of  lemon  juice.  In  inflammatory 
diseases,  &c. 

Dranght,  Saline'.  See  Dbausht,  Efpeb- 
VBBCIJIG,  &c. 

Sranght,  Stomach'ic.    See  Dbausht,  Din- 
NSB,  &c. 
Draught,  Ton'ic.     Sg».     Siawainvsisa 

DBAUOHTj    HaUSIUS    TONICUB,    L.      Prep.   1. 

(Collier.)  Disnlphate  of  quinine,  2  gr. ;  tinc- 
ture of  orange  peel,  1  fl.  dr. ;  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  6  drops ;  laudanum,  10  drops ;  infusion 
of  cascarilla,  IJ  fl.  oz.  In  pyrosis,  &c.,  1  hour 
before  dinner. 

2.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Infusion  of  yellow 
bark,  IJ  fl.  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  cin- 
chona, 1  fl.  dr.  J  powdered  cinchona,  40  gr.  ; 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  I  fl.  dr.  In  intermittents 
and  acute  rheumatisms. 

3.  (Thomsoh.)  Infusion  of  cascarilla,  li 
fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  cascarilla  and  ginger,  of 
each  1  fl.  dr.  In  dyepepsin,  arising  from 
intemperance. 

4.  (Walton.)  lAfusion  of  cascarilla,  9  fl. 
dr. ;  tinctures  of  rhubarb  and  ginger,  of  each 
1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  saffron,  i  fl.  dr. ;  amrnonio- 
citrate  of  iron,  6  gr. ;  tincture  of  capsicum,  5 
drops.  In  anmmia,  and  debility  accompanied 
by  paleness  and  relaxation. 

Draught,  Ver'miftige.    Si/n.  Haustub  vbb- 

MirUOUB,  H.  ANTHBLMINTHIOTTB,  L.  Prep. 
(M.  Levachcr.)  Castor  oil,  4  dr.;  oil  of 
turpentine,  2  dr. ;  mint  water,  2  fl.  oz.  j  syrup, 
1  fl.  oz.  J  powdered  gum,  2  dr. ;  for  an  emul- 
sion.    In  tapeworm, 

DKA WINGS.  Chalk  and  pencil  drawings 
may  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  snfier  from  slight 
abrasion,  by  washing  them  with  skimmed  milk, 
or  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little 
isinglass  or  gum.  When  the  first  is  used,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  deprive  it  of  the  whole 
of  the  cream,  as  the  latter  substance  would 
cause  the  drawing  to  look  streaky.  An  easy 
way  of  applying  these  fluids  is  to  pour  them 
into  a  shallow  vessel,  and  to  lay  the  drawing 
flat  upon  the  snrface  of  the  liquid ;  after  which 
it  should  be  gently  removed  and  placed  on 
white  blotting  paper,  iu  an  inclined  position, 
to  drain  and  dry. 

DRENCHES. '/Sy».  Deinks.  In  veterinary 
practice,  these  terms  are  applied  to  liquid  me- 
dicines or  mixtures  which  are  administered  to 
horses  and  neat  cattle,  and  chiefly  to  the  latter. 
A  drench  for  a  HOBSS  should  not  be  less  than 
half  a  pint,  nor  more  than  a  quart ;  about  a 
pint  is,  perhaps,  the  best  quantity  j  that  for  a 
cow  or  ox  should  measure  about  a  quart,  and 
not  more  than  about  5  half  pints.     See  Vsis- 

HIHABT  MkDICIITE. 

DSES'SINO.  In  the  industrial  arts,  a  pre- 
paration of  gum,  starch,  size,  &c.,  employed  in 
stiflening  or  "  finishing  off  "  textile  fabrics  and 
paper.  In  surgery,  the  term  is  oppropriated 
to  any  application  to  a  wound  or  sore,  made 
by  means  of  lint,  linen,  or  leather.  Simple 
OBESSiNOis  simple  cerate  or  spermaceti  cerate. 


Among  coolct,  the  stnflJng  of  fowls,  pork,  veal, 
&c.,  is  commonly  called  '  dressing.' 

DBIE&S,  Driers  are  substances  employed 
to  facilitate  the  drying  of  paints.  The  driers 
most  commonly  employed  are  sugar  of  lead, 
litharge,  and  white  copperas.  Kitber  of  these 
when  well  ground,  and  mixed  in  small  pro- 
portion with  paints,  very  materially  hastens 
their  drying.  Indeed,  some  colours  will  not 
dry  without  them.  Bed  lead  is  also  well 
adapted  for  a  drying  agent,  and  in  cases 
where  its  colour  does  not  preclude  it,  is  much 
used.  The  best  drier  is  sugar  of  lead.  Its 
cost,  however,  is  somewhat  higher  than  that 
of  the  other  driers.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  finishing  coats  of  delicate 
colours  driers  are  not  generally  had  reconrse 
to,  as  they  have  a  slight  tendency  to  injure  the 
colour.  A  drying  property  may  be  impai'tcd 
to  linseed  oil  by  boiling  it  with  drying  sub- 
stances ;  it  then  becomes  a  very  useful  vehicle 
for  some  purposes.     See  OllB,  DBTlNa. 

DBIFFIELD  OILS.— For  the  prevention  of 
gangrene  and  for  healing  inoised  and  other 
wounds,  bruises,  sprains,  swellings,  and  ex- 
ternal inflammations.  A  dusky  brownish- 
green  clear  oil,  consisting  of  olive  oil,  digested 
with  wormwood,  savin,  and  arnica,  and  after- 
wards pei'fnmed  with  a  mixture  of  oils  of 
rosemary,  thyme,  and  juniper,  1  pint  (471 
grammes).     (Hager.) 

0£INKS  (Summer).  See  Beeb,  Ginoeb, 
Lehovase,  Shebbbt,  &c. 

DRINK,  CORDIAL  (Dr  Clierwy).  A 
herbal  lemonade  to  heal  all  chronic  and  scro- 
fulous diseases.  It  contains  115  grammes 
water,  15  grammes  spirit;  2  grammes  potas- 
sium iodide,  5  grammes  bitter  almond  water, 
10  grammes  sugar,  and  3  grammes  burnt 
sugar.     (Hager.) 

DRIPPING  TO  CLARIFY.  Put  the  drip- 
ping into  a  stewpan  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
boil,  and  as  it  does  so,  skim  it  carefully. 
When  it  boils  pour  it  into  a  basin,  in  whicli 
you  have  previously  put  a  little  cold  water. 
It  must  stand  till  cold.  It  is  then  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  water.  The  dripping  will  now  be 
in  the  form  of  a  cake,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
will  be  found  adhering  little  pieces  of  meat, 
skin,  &c.  These  must  be  scraped  off,  and  the 
dripping  will  have  been  purified.  Another 
method  is  to  mix  boiling  water  with  the 
dripping,  to  stir  well,  let  it  get  cold,  and  then 
to  take  it  out  and  scrape  it  as  above. 

DROP.     See  Measubes. 

DROPS,  CHOLERA— CHOLERATEOPFEN 
(A.  Bastler,  Vienna).  Oils  of  anise,  cajeput, 
and  juniper  berries,  of  each  20  parts;  spirit  of 
ether,  60  parts ;  tincture  of  cinnamon,  120 
parts;  Haller's  acid  elixir,  5  parts. — Dose, 
30  to  50  drops.     (VVittstein.) 

DROPS  (Confectionery).  These  are  confec- 
tions of  which  the  principal  basis  is  sugar. 
They  differ  from  lozenges  chiefly  in  the  ingre- 
dients being  combined  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
Occasionally  they  are  medicated. 
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Prep.  Double  refined  sugar  is  reduced  to 
powder,  and  passed  through  a  hair  sieve  (not 
too  fine),  and  afterwards  through  a  gauze 
sieve,  to  take  out  the  fine  dust,  which  would 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  drop.  It  is  then 
put  into  a  clean  pan,  and  moistened  with  any 
favorite  aromatic,  as  rose  or  orange-flower 
wRter,  added  slowly,  stirring  it  with  a  paddle 
all  the  time,  from  which  the  sugar  will  fall  as 
soon  as  it  is  moist  enough,  without  sticking. 
The  colouring  (if  any)  is  next  added,  in  the 
liquid  state,  or  in  very  fine  powder.  A  small, 
polished  copper,  or  tinned-copper  pan,  fur- 
nished with  a  lip,  is  now  one  half  or  three 
parts  filled  with  the  paste,  and  placed  over  the 
fire,  or  over  the  hole  of  a  stove,  or  preferably 
on  a  sand  bath,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with 
a  little  bone  or  glass  spatula  until  it  becomes 
liquid.  As  socm  as  it  almost  boils,  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  if  it  is  too  moist,  a  little 
more  powdered  sugar  is  added,  and  the  whole 
stirred,  until  it  is  of  such  a  consistence  as  to 
run  without  too  much  extension.  A  tin  plate, 
very  clean  and  smooth,  and  very  slightly  oiled, 
being  now  ready,  the  pan  is  taken  in  the  left 
hand,  and  a  bit  of  bright  iron,  copper,  or  silver 
wire,  about  4  inches  long,  in  the  right.  The 
melted  sugar  is  next  allowed  to  fall  regularly 
on  the  tin  plate,  the  wire  being  used  to  remove 
the  drop  from  the  lip  of  the  pan.  In  two  or 
three  hours  afterwards  the  drops  are  taken  ofi' 
with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  are  at  once  put 
into  bottles  or  tins.  On  the  large  scale, '  con- 
fectionery drops'  are  moulded  by  a  machine 
consisting  essentially  of  two  metal  rollers 
covered  with  hollows.  A  sheet  of  the  warm 
and  soft  composition,  on  being  passed  between 
the  rollers,  is  at  once  converted  into  a  batch  of 
symmetrical  drops,  the  upper  and  lower  halves 
being  moulded  by  the  corresponding  hollows 
of  the  upper  and  lower  rollers.  See  Candy- 
INO,  Confection,  Essencb,  Stains  (Confec- 
tioner's), SiraAK  Plums. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
confectionery  drops  kept  in  the  shops  : — 

Drops,  Acid'nlated.  Syn.  Acid  Deops. 
Frep.  Tartaric  acid,  \  oz.,  dissolved  in  a  very 
little  water,  is  added  to  each  lb.  of  sugar,  as 
above ;  with  essence  of  lemon,  orange,  or  jar 
gonelle  pear,  to  flavour,  as  desired. 

Drops,  Chocolate.  Prep.  Chocolate,  I  oz., 
is  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  scraping,  and 
added  to  powdered  white  sugar,  1  lb.  j  when 
the  mixture  is  made  into  drops,  as  above,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  heating  it  a  second  time. 

Drops,  Coffee.  Prep.  A  clarified,  concen- 
trated infusion  of  coffee,  1  oz.,  is  used  for  each 
lb.  of  sugar. 

Drops,  Fruit.  These  are  prepared  according 
to  the  general  description.  (See  above.)  The 
flavouring  essences  (volatile  oils  or  essences  of 
lemon,  orange,  citron,  raspberry,  jargonelle 
pear,  &c.)  not  being  added  until  the  sugar  is 
melted,  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  loss  by 
evaporation.  The  colouring  matter  may  be 
any  of  the  transparent  '  stains '  usually  em- 


ployed for  cakes,  jellies,  and  confectionery.  In 
this  way  are  made  the  majority  of  the  first- 
class  fruit  drops  and  bon-bons  of  the  sugar- 
bakers.  In  some  cases  the  plan  is  varied  by 
adding  the  clarified  concentrated  juice,  or  jelly 
of  the  fruit  to  the  sugar.  One  variety  of 
raspberry  and  currant  (red  and  black)  drops 
are  ma^le  in  this  way. 

Drops,  Ginger.  Prep,  From  essence  or 
tincture  of  ginger,  as  above.  An  inferior  kind 
is  made  in  the  way  described  under   Candy, 

GlNSEB. 

Drops,  Jargonelle'.  Fruit  drops  flavoured 
with  essence  of  jargonelle  pear  (solution  of 

ACETATE  of  AMYLE). 

Drops,  Lem'on.  Acidulated  drops  flavoured 
with  essence  of  lemon.  They  are  usually 
stained  with  an  infusion  of  turmeric.  (See 
above.) 

Drops,  Pep'peimint.  From  the  whittst  re- 
fined sugar,  flavoured  with  English  oil  of 
peppermint  or  its  spirituous  solution  (essence 
of  peppermint),  or  with  peppermint  water. 

Drops,  Easp'berry.  See  Deopb,  Pkuit 
(abone.) 

Drops  (Med'icated).  Syn.  Gutt^;,  L.  This 
term  is  commonly  applied  to  compound  medi- 
cines that  are  only  taken  in  small  doses.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  empirical  and  domestic  medicine. 
The  plan  of  directing  liquids  to  be  measurid 
by  dropping  is  objectionable,  because  the  drops 
of  different  fluids  vary  in  size,  and  are  aho 
further  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  bottle  anil 
the  shape  of  its  neck,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  liquid  it  is  poured  from.  See  Essence,  and 
below. 

Drops,  AcouBt'ic.  Syn.  Acoustic  balsam  ; 
Guttje  acoustics:,  Balsamum  aoousticum, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Oil  of  almonds,  1  oz. ;  lauda- 
num and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  1  dr. ;  mix. 
For  hardened  wax,  and  to  allay  paiu. 

2.  Tinctures  of  benzoin,  castor,  and  opium, 
of  each,  1  fi.  oz. ;  essential  oil  of  assafoetida,  5 
drops.  As  the  last,  and  in  deafness  arising 
from  debility  of  the  organism. 

3.  (Baume's.)  Tinctures  of  ambergris,  assa- 
foetida, castor,  and  opium,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  tere- 
binthinated  balsam  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  rue, 
of  each,  15  drops.     In  atonic  deafness. 

4.  (Bouchardat.)  Compound  spirit  of  balm, 
2J  dr. ;  oil  of  almonds,  5  dr. ;  ox-gall,  10  dr. ; 
cresote,  10  or  20  drops.  In  cases  compli- 
cated with  hardened  wax,  fetid  discharges, 
&c. 

5.  (Dr  Hugh  Smith.)  Ox-gall,  3  dr.;  bal- 
sam of  Peru,  1  dr.  In  fetid  ulcerations  of  the 
ear.  One  or  two  drops  of  the  above  are  poured 
into  the  ear;  or  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  moist- 
ened therewith  is  introduced  instead.  The 
last  is  the  safest  plan. 

6.  Glycerin,  either  alone  or  diluted  with 
water.  In  deficiency  of  the  natural  secretions 
of  the  ear;  used  in  sufiicient  quantity  to 
mohten  the  first  passages.  See  Deafness, 
Glycbein. 
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Drops,  A'gne.  Prep.  White  arsenic,  i  gr. ; 
hot  WBtcr,  1  01.  J  dissolve.— JDo<e,  i  to  1  tea- 
spoonful,  twice  11  day.  See  SoiCTlON  (Arsenite 
of  Potassa). 

Drops,  An'odyne.  Syn.  Gitttje  anodyne;, 
L.  The  solutions  of  acetate  and  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  morphia  arc  commonly  vended  in  the 
shops  under  tliis  name. 

Drops,  Ant'acld.  Syn.  Gvnm  antacidje, 
L.  Prep.  (0.  C.  Hosp.)  Liquor  of  potassa, 
3  fl.  02, ;  powdered  myrrh,  1  oz. ;  triturate 
together  until  thoroughly  incorporated,  add  of 
liquor  of  ammonia,  1  H.oz.,  mix  well,  place  the 
niixtui;e  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  next 
day  decant  the  clear  portion.  Antacid,  tonic, 
and  stomachic. — Do)e,  10  to  20  drops,  or  more, 
ill  water. 

Drops,  AntihyBter'ic.  Syn.  QvTVS  anti- 
IIVSTKEIC^,  L.     Prep.    Cyanide  of  potassium, 

2  Kr. ;  rectified  spirit,  5  H.  dr.;  syrup  of 
orange  flowers,  3  fl.  dr. — Doae,  10  drops  to  i 
ti'!i«poonfu!,  when  the  attack  is  expected,  and 
repeated  occasionally  as  required;  in  hysterical 
affections,  gastrodynia,  &c. 

Drops,  Antiscorbn'tic.  Syn.  Gtriia;  anti- 
BOOBBUTIC^,  L.  Prep.  1.  Expressed  juice  of 
water-cress,  2  fl.  oz. ;  salt  of  tartar,  1  oz. ; 
agitate  together  occasionally  for  u  few  hours, 
and  in  2  or  8  days  decant. — Dose,  12  or  15 
drops,  to  a  teaspoonful,  twice  a  day,  in  a 
cupful  of  new  milk, 

2.  Citrate  of  potassa,  4  dr. ;  ammonio-oitrate 
of  iron,  2  dr.;  water,  10  fl.  dr. — Doae.  As 
the  last,  in  water. 

3.  (Geebn's  Antisoobbctio  Dbops.) 
MiToly  a  disguised  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. Mostof  the  other  'antiscorbutic'  and 
'anti-venereal  drops'  advertised  by  quacks 
have  a  like  composition. 

Drops,  Autlscrof  nlons.  Syn.  Gutt^  anti- 
soBOFCLOsa:,  L.  Prep.  1.  Iodine,  10  gr.; 
iodide  of  potassium,  1  dr. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Augustin.)  Cliloridesofiron  and  barium, 
of  each,  \  dr. ;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. — Dose, 
10  to  30  drops,  2  or  3  times  a  day, 

Drops,  Antispasmod'ic.  Syn.  Guit^  anti- 
spASMODioa:,  L.  Prep.  Tinctures  of  castor, 
valerian,  and  assafcetida,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  tinc- 
ture of  capsicum  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  camphor,  20  gr. ;  acetate  of  morphia, 

3  gr. — Dose,  10  to  20  drops,  as  required. 
Drops,  Bateman's.     See  Dbops,  Pectobal. 
Drops,  Battley's.     See  Liquob  Opii  Sbda- 

TITUB. 

Drops,  Bitter.  Syn.  Gutt^  auas^,  L.  ; 
GoCTTKa  AMi;BE8,  Fr.  Prep.  Prom  nux  vo- 
mica (rasped),  1  lb. ;  liquorof  potassa,  i  fl.oz.j 
bistre,  1  dr.;  compound  spirit  of  wormwood, 
32  fl.  oz.;  digest  10  days,  express  the  tincture, 
and  filter.  A  most  unscientific  preparation ; 
said  to  be  tonie  and  stomachic. — Dose,  1  to 
8  drops  in  water  or  any  bitter  infusion.  In 
lart;c  do6is  it  is  poisonous. 

Drop,  Black.  Syn.  Abmstbons's  black 
DHOP,    Lancasteb's  d.  d.,  Quakeb's   b.  d.. 


ToUSTALL'S  B.  r.,  BeAITHWAITe's  QEXtriNB 
B.D.;  GuTTA  NIOEA,  L.  This  celebrated  pre- 
paration was  originally  prepared  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago  by  Edward  Toustall,  a 
medical  practitioner  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  one  of  the  Society  of  Friend*.  The  for- 
mula passing  into  the  possession  of  a  relative 
of  his  (John  Walton,  of  Shildon),  was  found 
among  his  brother's  papers,  ami,  by  the  per- 
mission of  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Bishop's 
Wcarmouth,  one  of  his  executors,  was  handed 
to  Dr  Armstrong,  who  subsequently  published 
it  in  his  work  on  typhus  fever. 

Prep.  1.  (Original  formula.)  Opium 
(sliced),  J  lb. ;  good  verjuice,  3  pints ;  nut- 
megs, 11  oz. ;  saffron,  \  oz. ;  boil  them  to  a 
proper  thickness;  then  add,  of  sugar,  i  lb., 
and  yeast,  2  teaspoonfuls.  Set  the  whole  in  a 
warm  place,  near  the  fire,  for  6  or  8  weeks, 
then  place  it  in  the  open  air  until  it  becomes 
of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup ;  lastly,  decant, 
filter,  and  bottle  it  up,  adding  a  little  sugar 
to  each  bottle.  To  yield  two  pints  of  strained 
liquor. 

2.  (ACBTUM  Opii,  L. — U.  S.)  Opium,  8  oz. ; 
nutmeg,  1^  oz.  (both  in  coarse  powder) ; 
safl'ron,  )  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar,  2 1  fl.  oz. ; 
digest  on  n  sand  bath  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
48  hours,  and  strain ;  digest  the  residuum 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  vinegar  for 
24  hours ;  then  put  the  whole  into  a  percolator, 
and  return  the  filtered  liquid  as  it  pas^tes  until 
it  runs  clear;  afterwards  pour  on  the  material, 
fresh  distilled  vinegar  until  48  fl.  oz.  of  filtered 
liquor  shall  be  obtained;  in  this  dissolve  sugar, 
12  oz.,  and  gently  evaporate  the  whole  to  52 
fl.  oz. 

8.  (Wholesale.)  Opium,  10  oz.,  and  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  1  quart,  are  digested  together 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  after  sufficient' 
repose  the  clear  portion  is  decanted.  Tliis  is 
the  form  commonly  adopted  by  the  wholesale 
trade  in  England. — Dose,  5  to  10  drops.  It 
is  usually  considered  to  be  of  fully  4  times  the 
strength  of  laudanum. 

Drops,  Carmin'ative.  Syn.  Gijtt.e  caemi- 
NATiva;,  L.  Prep.  (Radius.)  Oil  of  maee, 
lilr. ;  nitric  ether,  3  dr. — Dose,  6  to  \Q  drops 
on  sugar ;  in  flatulent  colic,  &c. 

Drops,  Cham'omile.    See  Essekce. 

Drops,  Dolby's.  See  Patent  Medicines 
(Dalby's  Carminative). 

Drops,  Darande's.  Syn.  Gvttm  ^thebis 
TEEKBINTHINAT.E,  L.  Prep.  (M.  Durande.) 
Rectified  sulphuric  acid,  3  parts;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 1  part. — Dose,  20  to  30  drops,  or 
more ;  in  the  passing  of  gall-stones. 

Drop^  Dutch.     .Syn.  Haeblem  deops,  Tue- 

PBNTINE   deops;    BALSAJIUM  TBBEBINTHINS, 

L.  The  genuine  or  imported  '  Dutch  Drops' 
is  the  residuum  of  the  rectification  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  also  prepared  by  distilling  resin, 
and  collecting  the  product  in  different  por- 
tions. At  first  a  white,  then  a  yellow,  and 
lastly  a  red  oil,  comes  over.  The  last  is  the 
balsam.    The  article  commonly  sold  under  the 
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name  in  this  country  is  prepared  by  one  or 
other  of  the  following  f orraulaB : — 

1.  Oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  gaaiacum, 
and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  of  each  1  oz. ;  oils  of 
amber  and  cloves,  of  each  15  drops. 

2.  Balsam  of  sulphur,  1  part;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 5  parts.  This  last  is  the  form  most 
generally  employed.  They  are  all  regarded 
by  those  who  use  them  as  detergent,  diuretic, 
stimulant,  and  vulnerary. 

Drops,  Female.  Syn.  EMMENAQoauE  DEOPS ; 
GuTT^  EMMEMAOoaa;,  L.  Prep.  (Brande.) 
Compound  tincture  of  aloes  and  tincture  of 
valerian,  of  each,  2  fl.  oz.  j  tincture  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  1  fl.  oz. — Dose.  A  teaspoonf  ul 
in  water  or  chamomile  tea;  in  obstructed 
menstruation,  &c. 

Drops,  Fit.  Syn.  Soot  dbops  ;  Tikctuba 
PUuaiNis,  GUTT^  p.,  L.  Frep.  From  wood- 
soot,  2  oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  1  oz. ;  salt  of  tartar, 
ilb. ;  soft  water,  4  lbs.;  digest  a  week  and 
filter.  Reputed  antispasmodic,  and  also  useful 
in  scurvy  and  certain  skin  diseases. — Dose.  A 
teaspoonful  or  more,  occasionally,  in  water. 

Drops,  Golden.     Syn.  De  la  Motte's  g.  r. ; 

BbSTTTCHEEP'S  NEETOTJS  TINOTUEE  ;  GUTTJE 
AFEEJE,  L.  ;   ElIXIE  D'OE,   GoUTTEB  D'OB  DU 

G^NEEAi  Lamotie,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  (Original.) 
Chloride  of  iron  (obtained  by  distilling  iron 
pyrites  with  twice  its  weight  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate), 3  oz. ;  alcohol,  7  oz. ;  expose  the  mix- 
ture in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  until  it  becomes  decoloured. 

2.  Chloride  of  iron,  1  part;  alcohol  and 
ether,  of  each,  3  parts.  These  drops  have  the 
remarkable  property  of  losing  their  yellow 
colour  in  the  sun,  and  recovering  it  in  the 
shade.  They  are  taken  in  gout,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  nervous  complaints,  in  doses  of 
from  10  to  60  drops. 

Drops,  Hooping-Congh.  Syn.  Guttle  anti- 
PEETUSSICSE,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr  Graves.) 
Tincture  of  assafoetida  and  compound  tincture 
of  camphor,  of  each  i  fl.  07. ;  compound  tinc- 
ture of  bark,  5  il.  oz. — Dose.  A  teaspoonful, 
2  or  8  times  a  day. 

2.  (Potestates  Succini.)  Oil  of  amber,  1  oz. ; 
carbonate  (not  sesquiearb.)  of  ammonia,  i  oz.  ; 
strongest  rectified  spirit  (alcohol),  i  pint; 
digest  3  or  4  days,  and  decant  the  clear 
portion. — Dose,  10  drops  to  1  dr.,  applied  as  a 
friction. 

Drops,  Infantile.  Several  anodyne,  carmi- 
native, and  absorbent  preparations,  which  pass 
by  this  name,  will  be  found  under  Mjxtueeb, 
&c. 

Drops,  Jes'nits'.  Syn.  EnxrE  antivene- 
EEUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Gum  guaiacum,  7  oz. ; 
balsam  of  Peru,  4  dr. ;  root  of  sarsaparilla,  5 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1  quart;  digest 
for  14  days. 

2.  (Quincy.)  Copaiba,  1  oz. ;  gum  guaiacum, 
2  dr. ;  oil  of  sassafras,  1  dr. ;  salt  of  tartar, 
i  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  5  fl.  oz. ;  digest  a  week. 

3.  (Walker's.)  Copaiba,  6  oz. ;  gum  guaia- 
cum, I  oz. ;  chio  turpentine  and  salt  of  tartar,  I 


of  each,  J  oz. ;  cochineal,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  quart;  digest  a  week.  See  CoMP.  Tino- 
TUEE  OP  Benzoin. 

Drops,  Kffichlin's.  Frep.  (Angustin.)  So- 
lution of  ammonio-chloride  of  copper  and  mer- 
cury, 1  fl.  dr. ;  water,  10  fl.  dr.  In  obstinate 
venereal  affections,  scrofula,  &c. — Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful after  each  meal. 

Drops,  lav'ender.  Syn.  Rbddeopbj  Gutt* 
lATENDUli^,  L.  The  same  as  compound  tinc- 
ture of  lavender. 

Drops,  Life.  Syn.  Saimow's  deops  op  iipb  ; 
GiTTTa;  viTJE,  L.  Frep.  Tincture  of  castor, 
8  fl.  oz. ;  antimonial  wine  and  water,  of  each 
1  lb. ;  opium,  3  oz. ;  saffron,  J  oz. ;  cochineal, 
camphor,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  2  dr. ;  digest 
for  10  days  and  fllter.  Anodyne  and  diapho- 
retic.— Dose,  20  to  60  drops. 

Drops,  Hercn"rial.  ,^«.  Gutt^  htdeae- 
STEi  BIOHLOEIDI,  L.  Prep.  1.  Bichloride  of 
mercury,  2  gr. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  3  drops; 
rectified  spirit  and  distilled  water,  of  each, 
i  fi.  oz. — Dose,  12  to  20  drops. 

2.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  2  gr. ;  sal-ammo- 
niac, 3  gr. ;  compound  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla, 2  fl.  oz. — Dose.    A  teaspoonful. 

3.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  Corrosive  sublimate, 
1  gr. ;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  \  dr. ;  dissolve, 
and  add  tincture  of  bark,  2  fl.  oz. — Dose.  As 
the  last.  They  are  all  taken  2  or  3  times 
daily,  as  alteratives  in  scrofula,  syphilis,  cancer, 
&c.  It  should  not  be  measured  in  a  metal 
spoon. 

Drops,  Norris's.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
tartar  emetic,  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  and 
coloured. 

Drops,  Odontal'gic.  Syn.  Tooth-ache 
DROPS;  GxJTTC^  oDONTAiGica;,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Dr  Blake.)  Alum  (in  fine  powder),  1  dr. ; 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  7  fl.  dr.;  agitate  toge- 
ther occasionally  for  an  hour. 

2.  (Dr  Copland.)  Powdered  opium  and 
camphor,  of  each  10  gr.;  oils  of  cloves  and 
cajeput,  of  each  1  dr. ;  highly  rectified  spirit 
and  sulphuric  ether,  of  each  j|  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Cottereau.)  A  saturated  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  camphor,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquor 
of  ammonia  is  added. 

4.  (Dr  R.  E.  GrifBth.)  Wine  of  opium, 
Hoffman's  anodyne,  and  oil  of  peppermint, 
equal  parts.  Used  as  a  friction  on  the  cheek 
or  gum,  as  well  as  applied  to  the  teeth. 

5.  (Perry's.)  A  concentrated  ethereal  tinc- 
ture of  camphor  and  pellitory. 

6.  (Righini.)  Creosote,  6  dr.;  rectified 
spirit,  4  dr. ;  tincture  of  cocbineal,  2  dr. ;  oil 
of  peppermint,  \  dr. 

7.  Camphor,  2  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  oz. 
Ohs.    The  above  are  applied  to  the  tooth 

with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  a  little  wad  of 
lint  or  cotton  wool  is  moistened  with  them, 
and  placed  in  or  against  the  tooth. 

Drops,  Pectoral.  Syn.  Bateman's  p.  d.; 
GuTT^  PEOTOEALES,  L.  Prep.  1.  Paregoric, 
10  fi.  oz.  J  tincture  of  castor,  4  fl.  oz. ;  lau« 
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dannm,  1  fl.  oz. ;  tlncturo  of  aaflron  or  of  cocbi- 
oenl,  i  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  iiniseed,  16  drops, 

2.  Castor,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  1  dr. ;  cam- 
phiir,  5  dr. J  cocliineal,  li  dr.;  opium,  f  oz.; 
treacle,  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gnl. ;  digest  for  a 
woi'k. 

3.  (Phil.  Coll.  of  Pliarm.)  Camphor,  catechu, 
powdered  opium,  und  red  Sanders  wood,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  4  fl.  dr. ;  proof 
8]iirit,  4  old  wiue-gallons ;  digest  10  days, 
aud  lllter. — Dose.  A  teaspoonful,  or  more,  in 
couglis,  colds,  hoarseness,  &.C.,  assisted  by  an 
aperient. 

Drops,  Rhanmat'ic.  Si/n.  Gijtt.£  bhettma- 
TWM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Iodide  of  potassium,  1  dr.; 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  2  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve. — Dose, 
20  to  30  drops.  In  both  chronic  »nd  occa 
siunal  rheumatism,  assisted  with  the  copious 
use  of  lemon  juice. 

2.  (Lampadius.)  Bisulphuret  of  carbon  and 
ether,  of  each  2  fl.  dr. — Dose,  6  to  12  drops, 
on  sugar,  or  in  milk. 

3.  (Wutzer.)  Bisulphuret  of  carbon,  Ifl.  dr.; 
alcohol,  2  fl.  i\i.— Dose.  As  No.  2.  The  last 
two  are  sudoriflc,  alterative,  resolvent,  and 
emmeiiagogue,  and,  besides  rheumatism,  have 
been  used  with  advantage  in  amenorrhasa,  in 
some  cutaneous  ufiiections,  in  glandular  swell 
iugK,  &c. 

Drops,,  Rousseau's.  See  Wine  os  opium 
(by  l''ermentation.) 

Drops,  Sed'ative.  Si/n.  Qtjitm  sedativ.e, 
L.  The  solutions  of  acetate  and  hydrochlorate 
of  morphiii,  black  drop,  Rousseau's  drop,  and 
Battley's  liquor  opii  ^cdativus,  are  frequently 
sold  under  this  name  by  the  druggists.  The 
auti-hysteric  drops  (ante)  is  also  an  excellent 
sedative. 

Drops,  SpUbnry's.  Prep.  1.  (Or  Paris.) 
Prom  bichloride  of  mercury,  gontiun  root,  and 
dried  orange  peel,  of  each  2  dr. ;  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  antimony  and  red  zanders  wood, 
of  each,  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  16  fl.  uz. ;  digest 
ten  days  and  strain. 

2.  Levigated  crocus  metallorum  ('crocus  of 
antimony'},  6dr. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  45  gr. ; 
red  Sanders,  i  dr. ;  gentian  root  aud  dried 
orange  peel,  of  each  2  dr. ;  brandy  (or  equal 
parts  of  rcct.  sp.  and  water),  16  fl.  oz. ;  digest 
as  before. — Dose,  5  to  30  drops ;  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic, &c. 

Drops,  Steel.      See    Tikciuee  of  Sesqui- 

CBLOBISE  OF  lBO:f. 

Drops,  Ton'ic.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Elixir  of 
vitriol,  2  fl.  dr. ;  tincture  of  calumba,  6  fl.  dr. 
A  teaspoonful  three  times  daily,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  cold  water. 

Drops,  Torrington's.  See  Tinotueb  of 
Benzoin  (Comp.). 

Drops,  Van  Swieten's.  An  aromatised  solu- 
tion of  coiTosive  sublimate. 

Drop,  Ward's  VOiite.  Prep.  From  quick- 
silver, 1  oz. ;  nitric  acid,  16  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve, 
add  se>quicarbonate  of  ammonia,  7  oz. ;  eva- 
porate and  crystallise ;  then  dissolve  the  re- 
sulting suit  by  the  heat  of  a  sand  bath,  in  4 
TOL.I. 


times  its  weight  of  rose-water.  Very  poisonous. 
— Dote,  5  to  15  drops,  as  an  antiscorbutic, 
antivenereal,  &c. 

Drops,  Worm.  Syi».  Gutt.e  anthelmlv- 
•nCM,  G.  VEBMiFt70.s,  L.  Prep.  1.  Creosote, 
1  dr. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  7  fl.  dr. — Dose.  A 
teaspoonful,  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

2.  (Peschier.)  Oil  of  male-fern,  3  fl.  dr. ; 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  5  fl.  dr.  As  the  last ; 
in  tapeworm. 

3.  (Schwartz*.)  Barbadoes  tar,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
tincture  of  assafcetida,  li  fl.  oz. — Dose,  30 
to  40  drops,  three  times  a  day ;  in  tapeworm. 

DSOPS  (Scouring).  Prep.  1.  Oil  of.  tur- 
pentine and  oil  of  lemons,  equal  parts.  Both 
of  the  ingredients  should  have  been  recently 
distilled  or  rectified. 

2.  Oil  of  lemon  bottoms,  1}  lb. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 1  quart;  mix  well,  and  distil  by  the 
beat  of  a  sand  bath,  until  3  pints  have  come 
over,  or  as  long  as  the  distillate  is  clear,  pale, 
and  sweet.  Used  to  remove  paint,  grease, 
lie,  from  cloth, 

DEOPSY.  Sj/n.  Htdeopb,  L.  An  unna- 
tural collection  of  aqueous  fluid  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  Droiisy  has  received  different 
names,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body 
affected  by  the  disease.  Wben  it  occurs  in  the 
cellular  membrane  it  is  called  anasarca  ;  when 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  AsoiTES ;  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  hysbooefhalus  ;  in 
the-  scrotum,  bydbocele;  in  the  uterus, 
HYDBOMETBA;  and  in  the  chest,  hydeo- 
IBOBAX.  Dropsy  is  mostly  u  symptom  of 
extreme  debility  and  a  broken-down  consti- 
tution, and  frequently  follows  lengthened 
attacks  of  exhausting  chronic  diseases. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  disease,  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances with  which  it  is  connected,  and,  more 
especially,  upon  those  which  have  caused  it. 
The  acute  inflammatory  forms  of  dropsy  gene- 
rally require  depletion.  In  most  other  cases, 
tonics  may  be  advantageously  administered. 
To  promote  the  absorption  of  the  accumulated 
fluids,  diuretics  are  commonly  resorted  to. 
Confirmed  dropsy  (especially  hydkooephalus 
and  HYDEOTHOBAX),  occurring  in  patients 
cither  much  debilitated  by  previous  disease 
or  of  a  bad  habit  of  body,  is  seldom  curable. 

DEOWNIITG.  The  cause  of  death  from 
submersion  in  water  is  the  entire  seclusion 
of  air  from  the  lungs,  by  which  the  aeration 
of  the  venous  blood  is  prevented.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  deprivation  of  air,  venous  blood 
circulates  through  the  arterial  system,  whilst 
the  pulmonary  veinceases  to  convey  oxygenated 
blood  to  the  heart.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, in  the  course  of  4  or  5  minutes  after 
the  access  of  air  has  been  cut  off,  life  becomes 
extinct.  Many  cases  have,  nevertheless,  oc- 
curred of  persons  being  submerged  for  15  or 
20  minutes,  and  even  longer,  and  where  per- 
fect insensibility  has  existed,  in  which  recovery 
has  taken  place. 

Prev.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  human 
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body  is  less  than  that  of  water,  so  long  as  the 
lungs  are  partially  filled  with  air;  and  this 
difference  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  body  float- 
ing with  the  mouth  and  nostrils  free  for 
respiration,  provided  the  face  is  turned  up- 
wards by  throwing  the  head  back  on  the 
shoulders,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  head 
is  sustained  by  the  water.  When  a  person 
throws  himself  into  the  water,  the  body  rises 
rapidly  to  the  surface  and  assumes  nearly  the 
eri'Ct  position,  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
down  to  a  little  below  the  eyes,  remaining 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  arises 
from  the  greater  density  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
c  impared  to  that  of  the  chest,  which  acts  as  a 
species  of  float  or  buoy  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
In  this  situation  the  head  may  be  thrown 
back,  so  that  the  face  may  form  the  exposed 
portion,  as  before  mentioned,  when  respiration 
may  be  carried  on  without  inconvenience  in 
still  water,  and  regularly,  but  sufficiently,  so 
as  to  sustain  life  for  some  time,  even  in  a 
rough  sea.  The  adoption  of  this  simple  pre- 
caution would  have  saved  thousands  of  valu- 
able lives. 

Another  point  which  should  be  remembered 
by  every  person  in  danger  of  drowning  is, 
that  there  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of 
residual  air  in  the  lungs,  in  a  nearly  deoxidised 
state,  and  that  if  this  air  is  expelled  by  two 
or  three  forced  inspirations,  and  a  deep  inspi- 
lation  is  then  taken,  a  larger  quantity  of  vital 
air  will  be  introduced  into  the  lungs,  and  the 
blood  will  continue  aerated  for  a  proportionally 
loll  ger  time ;  and  consequently,  a  longer  period 
will  elapse  before  another  inspiration  will  be 
required.  If  we  prepare  ourselves  by  taking 
two  or  three  forced  inspirations,  and  then  take 
a  full  inspiration,  we  may  remain  for  1-^  or  2 
minutes  before  a  second  attempt  at  respiration 
need  be  made.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
pearl  fishers,  and  other  divers  who  areremark- 
Hble  for  remaining  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  some  time.  A  person  in  danger  of 
shipwreck,  or  expecting  immediate  submersion, 
in  any  other  situation,  should  have  recourse 
to  this  expedient,  which  would  prevent  the 
dreadful  effects  of  attempting  respiration 
whilst  under  water. 

Treat.  The  first  object  is  the  restoration  of 
the  animal  heat.  For  this  purpose,  the  wet 
clothes  should  be  removed,  and  the  body, after 
being  well  dried,  surrounded  with  warm  air. 
In  the  absence  of  a  warm-air  bath,  the  body 
may  be  laid  between  well-heated  blankets,  and 
bottles  of  hot  water  applied  to  the  feet  and 
armpits.  Gentle  friction  with  warm  flannel 
or  the  hands  should  also  be  assiduously  em- 
ployed. Meanwhile  attempts  should  be  made 
to  excite  respiration  artificially ;  and  when  the 
apparatus  is  at  hand,  slight  shocks  of  electri- 
city should  be  kept  up  at  the  same  time.  On 
the  appearance  of  returninglif  e,suoli  assighing 
rr  convulsive  twitching,  a  vein  maybe  epencd. 
The  throat  may  be  tickled  with  the  finger  or 
a  fiather,  to  excite  vomiting,  and  ateaspoonful 


of  warm  water  administered.  If  the  power  of 
swallowing  exists,  a  table-spoonful  of  warm 
wine  or  brandy-and-water  may  be  given.  Even 
if  no  symptom  of  returning  animation  appear, 
these  means  of  recovery  should  be  persisted  in 
for  three  or  four  hours. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  species  of  asphyxia, 
nasal  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  aromatic  vine- 
gar, &c.,  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the 
injection  of  tobacco  smoke,  both  of  which 
have  been  found  highly  prejudicial.  The 
practice  of  holding  the  body  with  the  head 
downwards,  which  is  sometimes  adopted  by 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  under  the  idea  of 
allowing  the  water  to  run  out  by  the  mouth, 
is  still  more  dangerous  and  absurd.  The  sup- 
position that  water  is  inhaled  by  drowning 
persons  instead  of  air  is  perfectly  fallacious. 
The  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  glottis,  or 
upper  portion  of  the  windpipe,  is  such  as  to 
prevent,  by  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  entrance  of  more  than  a  very 
trifling  and  accidental  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  altogether  too  insignificant  to  produce 
any  very  injurious  effects.    See  Asphyxia. 

SBUGS.  Substances  used  in  medicine,  sold 
by  druggists,  and  compounded  by  apothecaries 
and  physicians.  Our  continental  neighbours, 
wiser  than  ourselves,  not  merely  require  that 
persons  engaged  in  selling  and  dispensing 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  shall 
be  fully  qualified  by  previous  education  and 
training  for  the  task,  but  also  that  the  various 
articles  they  sell  and  use  shall  be  commercialls 
pure  and  of  the  proper  quality.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  this  subject  has  also  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  government  aind  legisla- 
ture. Under  the  Act  of  the  26th  June,  1848, 
inspectors  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
quality  of  imported  articles  of  this  class  before 
allowing  them  to  pass  the  Customs  for  home 
use.  An  abridged  copy  of  the  order  addressed 
to  the  "  collectors  and  other  officers  under  this 
act"  is  appended,  and  will  be  useful  to  the 
reader,  as  assisting  to  establish  a  standard 
by  which  the  value  of  the  substances  named 
tlierein  may  be  estimated. 

Teeasuey  Departmknt,  June  ^tk,  1853. 
The  folfowin"  articles  are  to  be  entitled  to  entry  when 

ascei'tainea  by  analysis  to  aiford  the  per-centages  as 

under,  tiz.  ; — 
Aloes,  80§  of  pure  aloetic  extract. 
AssAF(ETlDA,  S'Jg  ot  its  peculiar  bitter  rwiM,  and  SJ  of 

volatile  oil. 
CiMCHONA  Bahk,i  Ig  of  purc  qulninc,  or  2g  of  the  several 

alkaloids,  as  quina,  cinchona^  quinidinet  aricine,  &c. 
Bkmzoin,  gO§  of  benzoin  resin. 

Do.     12^  of  benzoic  acid. 
CoLOCYKTH,  122  of  colocynthinc. 
Elateeium,  30g  of  elaterine. 
GalbahIjm,  6(i§  of  resin. 

Do.         log  of  gum,  and  6§  mlatile  oil. 
Gamboge,  Tl'S  of  pure  gamboge  resin,  and  3§  of  gum. 
Guaiacum,  80g  of  pure  guaiacwm  resin. 
Gum  Ammoniacum,  70g  of  resin,  and  18g  of  gum. 
Jalap,*  llg  ot  pure  jalap  resin. 
Myeeh,  80g  of  pure  resin,  and  60g  of  gum. 
Opium,  9g  of  pure  morphia. 


1  Of  whatever  denominatioa 
*  Root  in  powder. 
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RilDBiKB.l  403  of  loMIe  matter, 

Sauupkmdm,  60;  of  rain,  808  of  S"'^-  """1  '"8  "f  tolatlU 

oil. 
ScAMMiiNY,  708  o( pure  icammonf  resin. 
SliKNA.  i^J  odoluble  mailer. 

Meiliciiial  leaves,  flowcra,  harks,  roots,  extracts,  8u!., 
not  specified  above,  mutt  be,  when  imported,  iu  perfect 
condition,  and  of  as  recent  collection  and  preparation  as 

Fhumiaceutical  and  chemical  preparations,  whether 
cryttulliaed  or  otherwise,  used  in  medicine,  to  be  pure 
and  of  a  proper  consistence  and  strenj^th,  as  well  as  of 
perti'ct  manufacture,  conformably  with  the  standard  au- 
ti'urilies  nunicd  in  tlie  Act;  and  must,  in  no  instance, 
cunt4tin  over  Sg  of  excess  of  moisture  or  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. 

Essential  or  volatile  oils,  and  expressed  oils  used  in 
medicine  must  be  pure  and  of  the  standard  sp.  gr.  noticed 
Hiul  declared  in  the  dispensatories  named  m  the  above 
Acl. 

"  Patent"  or  "  Secret  Medicines"  are  by  law  subject  to 
the  same  examination  as  other  medicinal  preparations, 
HiiU  cannot  be  permitted  to  nass  (he  Custom-hi)Use  for 
heme  consumption,  but  must  oe  rejected  and  conitemned, 
unless  the  special  examiner  is  siitisAed,  after  due  investi- 
KHtion,  that  thev  arc  fit  and  safe  to  be  used  for  medical 
purposes. 

An  appeal  from  the  examiner  to  the  collector  to  be 
admitted  within  10  days. 

Jaites  Gi'TnniE, 

Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

DRUM'MOND  IIGHT.     See   Light  (Arti- 
ficial). 
DRUNK'ENNESS.      See   Abstikencb,   In- 

TEMPBKANCE,  &C. 

SSV'EKS  (Painter's).  Prep.  1.  Litharge 
(best)  ground  to  a  paste  witti  drying-oil.  For 
dark  coloura, 

'Z.  From  white  copperas  and  drying  oil ;  as 
the  last. 

8.  From  sugar  of  lead  and  drying  oil.  The 
last  two  are  for  pale  colourB. 

4.  From  white  copperas  and  sugar  of  lead,  of 
each  1  lb.  J  pure  white  lead,  2  lbs.  For  '  wliicea,' 
iiiid  opaque  light  colours,  greys,  &o. 

Dryers  are  employed,  as  the  name  implies, 
to  increase  the  drying  and  hardening  pro- 
perties of  oil  paints.  A  little  is  bent  up  with 
them  at  the  time  of  mixing  them  with  the  oil 
and  turpentine  for  use. 

DEYTNG.    See  Desiccation,  &c. 

DRY'ING-OIL.    See  Oils. 

DBT-ROT.  A  peculiar  disease  that  attacks 
wood,  and  renders  it  brittle  and  rotten.  It  is 
generally  caused  hy  dampness  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  spores  of  fungi,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Meruliua  lacrymatts  and  vas- 
tator  and  Polyporus  destructor.  The  dry-rot 
principally  attacks  'ill-se»soned'  timber,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  ships  and  badly  ven- 
tilated buildings. 

Prev.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  dry-rot  and  to  arrest 
its  progress  when  it  has  commenced,  among 
which  the  process  called  '  Ktanizing'  (Kyan's 
patent)  is  that  most  generally  known  and  most 
extensively  adopted.  It  consists  in  immersing 
the  timber  in  a  bath  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  process  termed  'Patnizing'  (Payne's 
patent)  consists  in  first  filling  the  pores  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  under  pressure, 
and  next  forcing  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 

*  Only  Turkey,  £a8t  Indian,  and  Russian,  admissible. 


iron,  by  which  an  inK>luble  sulphate  of  lime  is 
formed  in  the  body  of  the  wood,  which  is  thus 
rendered  nearly  as  hard  as  stone.  Wood  so 
prepared  is  now  largely  employed  in  our  public 
works  and  railways.  Sir  W.  Burnett's  pro- 
cess (patented  in  1836)  consists  in  impregnati  n  g 
the  timber  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
Mr  J.  Uethell's  process  (patented  in  1838) 
consists  in  thoroughly  impregnating  the  wood 
with  oil  of  tar  containing  creasote  and  a  crude 
solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  commonly  called 
'pyrolignite  of  iron.'  The  impregnation  is 
effected  in  a  strongcylindrical  vesstl,  connected 
with  a  powerful  air-pump,  so  that  in  the  first 
instance  a  vacuum  being  formed,  and  sub- 
sequently a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres 
applied,  the  liquid  may  as  much  as  possible  be 
forced  into  all  the  pores  of  the  wood.  The 
above  processes  for  '  seasoning '  preserve  the 
timber  not  only  from  dry-rot,  but  from  the 
influence  of  the  weather  and  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  worms. 

"  The  construction  of  air-drains  or  passages 
around  wood-work  to  be  preserved  is,  where 
the  method  is  applicable,  a  great  aid  to  the 
preservation  of  wood.  Dry-rot  is  both  pre- 
vented in  new  buildings  and  cured  in  old  ones 
by  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  floor- 
joists  with  'tank-waste'  from  alkali  works. 
This  can  also  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  beams 
resting  in  walls." — Chemical  News. 

DUB'BIIIG.  Prep.  1.  By  boiling  the  waste 
cuttings  of  sheep-skins  in  crude  cod  oil.  2. 
Bhick  resiu,  2  lb. ;  tallow,  1  lb.;  crude  cod  oil 
01-  train  oil,  1  gall. ;  boil  to  a  proper  consist- 
cnoe.  Used  by  the  curriers  to  dress  le.itlier, 
and  by  shoemakers  and  others  to  soften 
leather,  and  to  render  boots  and  shoes  water- 
proof. 

DUBOISIA  MYOPOROIDES.  (Nat.  order, 
Solanaca.)  A  small  tree  growing  in  Australia, 
New  Caledonia,  and  New  Guinea.  The  leaves 
have  been  used  in  Brisbane  and  Sydney  as  a 
substitute  for  atropine,  and  extract  of  bella- 
donna; to  both  of  which  Mr  Tweedy  believes 
tliem  to  be  superior  in  prompt  and  energetic 
action.  Mr  Tweedy  further  states  that,  in 
every  case  in  which  he  has  used  duboisia  to 
produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  its 
action  has  been  beneficial,  and  he  is  induced 
to  conclude,  more  advantageous  than  that  of 
atropine.  According  to  Dr  Ringer,  duboisia, 
besides  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
quickens  the  pulse,  parches  the  tongue,  stops 
the  secretions  of  the  skin,  and  induces  head- 
ache and  drowsiness.  He  also  reports  that  it 
is  antagonistic  in  its  action  to  muscarine,  and 
produces  tetanus  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours 
or  days. 

For  an  account  of  the  botanical  properties 
of  the  plant,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper 
by  Mr  E.  M.  Holmes  in  the  '  Pharmaceutical 
Journal'  for  March  9th,  1878;  and  to  the 
'  Lancet '  of  March  2nd,  1878,  for  some  experi- 
ments on  its  physiological  effects  by  Messrs 
Kinger  and  Tweedie.    The  Duboisia  myopo- 
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roides  was  introduced  into  medical  practice 
by  Dr  Bancroft,  of  Brisbane. 

Since  the  above  has  been  written,  Mr  Gerrard 
has  obtained  a  powerful  alkaloid  from  an 
extract  of  the  leaves  of  the  Duboisias,  very 
similar  in  chemical  properties  to  aconite,  and 
possessed  of  the  same  physiological  qualities 
as  the  extract. 

DUCK.    See  Poultet. 

DUCTIL'ITT  is  the  property  of  being  drawn 
out  in  length  without  breaking.     See  Metals. 

DULCAMA'EA,   See  Niohtshade  (Woody). 

DUMB'NESS.  %».  Aphonia,  L.  As  speech 
is  an  acquired  and  imitative  faculty,  persons 
who  are  either  born  deaf  or  become  so  in  early 
infancy  are  also,  necessarily,  dumb.  The  first 
step  in  treating  dumbness  must  therefore  be 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  deafness  on 
which  the  imperfection  rests.  The  exertions 
ot  modern  philanthropists  have,  however,  been 
so  far  successful  in  such  cases  as  to  enable 
the  deaf-mute  to  converse  with  those  around 
him  by  signs.  Those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject may  consult  an  admirable  treatise  on 
'  Deaf-dnrabness,'  by  M.  E.  Hubert- Valleroux, 
of  which  an  excellent  translation  appeared  in 
the  'Medical  Circular,'  vol.  ii,  for  1853.  See 
Deapnbss. 

DXrMPLlHGS,  Norfolk.  Mix  half  a  pound 
of  flour  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  a  pinch  of  salt;  make  into  a  little 
dough  with  cold  water ;  fall  into  small  balls, 
put  them  into  boiling  water  immediately,  and 
boil  for  twenty  minutes. 

DUHGEE— MANURE  (Boutin,  Paris).  A 
bluish-green  fluid,  containing  about  190 
grammes  of  solid  matter  per  litre.  The 
residue  consists  of  sulphates  of  copper,  iron, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  sal  ammoniac,  nitrates  of 
potash  and  soda,  common  salt,  and  none  or  a 
mere  trace  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  blue 
deposit  which  separates  on  standing  is  ultra- 
marine.    (Keller,  Karmrodt,  and  Nessler.) 

DUNGING.  Syn.  OiiEANSiNff.  One  of  the 
principal  processes  in  the  arts  of  calico  print- 
ing and  dyeing,  its  object  being  to  free  the 
cloth  from  loose  matters,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  dyeing.  After  the  thickened  mor- 
dants have  been  applied  to  the  fabric  and  pro- 
perly fixed,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  now 
useless  thickening  matter,  together  with  the 
excess  of  mordant,  which  has  not  come  into 
actual  contact  with  the  cloth.  Formerly  a 
bath  formed  of  cow-dung,  diffused  through  hot 
water  (130°  to  212°  Pahr.)  was  always  used  to 
wash  away  these  loose  matters;  but  now 
various  manufactured  substances  are  success- 
fully employed  for  the  purpose.  The  best 
dung  substitutes  are  the  arsenite  and  arseni- 
ate  of  soda,  the  silicate  of  soda,  and  phosphate 
of  lime.  Experience  proves  that,  in  the  case 
of  these  substitutes,  a  final  wince  in  con'-dung 
before  dyeing  is  advantageous.  A  process 
very  similar  to  'dunging'  is  employed  after 
dyeing,  to  clear  and  give  purity  to  the  nndyed 
parts.   This  subsequent  process  is  distinguished 


by  the  term  '  clearing.'  Cow-dung  ha?  been 
used  in  '  clearing '  operations,  but  its  employ- 
ment is  not  to  be  recommended.  Bran  scalded 
and  mixed  with  water  is  employed  for  cei-tain 
goods,  but  bleaching  powder  is  the  most  gene- 
rally used  'clearing  agent.' 

DUST,  ATMOSPHEKIC.  When  a  ray  of 
sunlight  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  or  an 
electric  beam  is  transmitted  through  a  glass 
tube,  myriads  of  little  motes  are  revealed, 
which  move  and  dance  about  in  all  directions. 

In  ordinary  daylight  these  minute  particles 
are  invisible.  Nevertheless,  they  are  always 
more  or  less  present  in  the  atmosphere  wher- 
ever (except  under  special  conditions)  this  per- 
meates, and  they  constitute  that  more  or  less 
attenuated,  impalpable,  generally  dry,  or  dessl- 
cated  form  of  matter  which  we  denominate 
dust. 

As  with  every  inspiration  we  take  into  our 
bodies  more  or  less  of  this  suspended  material, 
the  study  of  the  composition  and  characters  of 
the  different  substances  which  compose  it  is 
one  possessed  of  paramount  interest,  both 
for  the  pathologist  and  sanitarian. 

Amongst  solid,  inorganic  matters  found  in 
the  open  air  are  silica,  peroxide  of  iron,  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  sand,  carbon,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
metallic  iron.  These,  of  course,  are  of  telluric 
origin,  and  are  carried  into  the  atmo- 
sphere by  strong  currents  and  winds,  which 
latter  have  the  power  of  transporting  dust 
to  great  distances,  e.g.  red  sand  from  the 
interior  of  Africa  has  been  found  in  the  sails 
of  ships  600  or  800  miles  distant  from  the 
African  coast,  whilst  particles  of  carbon,  sand, 
and  dried  mud,  ejected  to  great  heights  from 
volcanoes  into  the  air,  have  been  transported 
over  still  greater  distances. 

Some  doubt  appears  to  prevail  as  to  whether 
all  dust  storms  originate  on  the  earth,  it  having 
been  conjectured  that  some  of  the  solid  matters 
found  in  the  atmosphere  maybe  of  meteoric 
origin,  and  may  have  entered  it  from  the 
realms  of  space.  The  chloride  of  sodium  (which 
the  chemist  knows  is  so  omnipresent  that  he 
cannot  heat  an  ordinary  platinum  wire  in  a 
Bansen  burner  without  Indications  of  its  pre- 
sence) is  derived  from  the  spray  of  the 
sea,  lifted  and  diffused  into  the  air  by  the 
wind ;  the  iron  dust  from  the  rails  over  which 
railway  trains  are.  constantly  passing;  the 
silica,  amongst  other  sources,  from  the  traffic 
over  macadamised  thoroughfares. 

The  organised  and  organic  substances  con- 
tained in  the  external  air  are  very  numerous. 
The  animal  kingdom  is  the  source  of  the  wings 
of  moths,  butterflies,  and  other  insects,  spiders, 
legs  and  webs,  hair,  wool,  epithelium,  and  eggs, 
many  of  these  bodies  being  mere  debris. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  contributes  spores, 
pollen,  cells,  cotton  fibre,  and  the  germs  of 
yibriones  and  monads.  Besides  these  are 
many  living  creatures,  brought  by  the  agency 
of    monsoons    and    cyclones  from    extensive 
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deaerts.  Showers  of  sand  derived  from  these 
wastes  occar  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Elirenberp;  submitted  the  sand  obtained  during 
seventy  of  these  showers  to  microscopic  ex- 
nmination,  and  found,  in  addition  to  sand  and 
oxide  of  iron,  numerous  organic  forms,  amongst 
which  191  Polygastrica,  145  Phylolithariae, 
besides  Polythalmia,  &c.  Silvestre  found  four 
opccics  of  diatoms  and  living  infusoria  in  the 
Mind  obtnined  from  a  dust  shower  in  Sicily  in 
1872.  But,  besides  tbe  presence  of  tliese  or- 
ganisms in  the  external  air,  whch  may  be  re- 
garded exceptional,  it  contains,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  numerous  living  creatures,  some 
brouglit  into  it  from  the  earth  by  the  force  of 
winds,  others  growipg  In  it.  More  than  200 
forms — rhizopuds,  turdlgrndes,  and  Angullulse 
— have  been  found  in  it  by  Elirenberg.  So 
tenacious  of  life  are  these  latter  that,  even  if 
dried,  they  will  ret;iln  their  vitality  for  months, 
iind  even  years. 

Of  the  organisms  found  in  the  air  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important: — 1.  Extremely 
Kmnll,  round,  and  oval  cells,  which,  that  they 
may  be  ri^jhtly  examined  by  the  microscope, 
require  a  power  of  600  or  1000  diameters. 
They  are  found  sometimes  growing  together 
and  sometimes  cleaving,  when  they  present  on 
appearance  like  the  figure  8.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  air  is  said  to  stimulate  their 
growth  and  carbolic  acid  to  check  it.  Although 
existing  in  the  open  air,  they  are  by  (ar  more 
abundant  in  the  atmosphere  of  dirty  prisons. 
They  are  also  met  with  in  the  sweat  of  the 
prisonors  inhabiting  these  localities.  Observers 
believe  they  increase  rapidly  by  cleavage.  No 
ill  effects  have  been  traced  to  them. 

"  To  the  same  class,  perhaps,  of  these  round 
and  oval  cells  the  bacteria  and  monads,  which 
hiive  been  described  as  gathered  from  the  air, 
mu't  be  assigned ;  the  development  of  these 
cells  into  vibriones  and  rod-like  bacteria, 
though  asserted,  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
proved,  and,  indeed,  Burden-Sanderson's  ob- 
servations rather  throw  doubt  on  the  state- 
ment that  true  bacteria  exist  in  the  air. 

"2.  Spores  of  fungi  are  not  infrequent  in 
the  open  air;  they  occur  most  commonly  in 
the  summer  (July  and  August) ;  they  are  not 
in  this  country  more  frequent  with  one  wind 
than  another;  the  largest  number  found  by 
Maildox  in  ten  hours  was  250 spores;  on  some 
davs  not  a  spore  can  be  found.  Maddox 
leaves  undetermined  the  kind  of  fungus  which 
the  spores  developed  under  cultivation;  the 
spores  were  pale  or  olive  coloured  and  oval, 
probably  from  some  form  of  smut.  Angus 
Smith  found  in  water  through  which  the  air 
of  Manchester  was  drawn  innumerable  spores. 
Mr  Dancer  has  calculated  that  In  a  single 
drop  of  the  water  250,000  fungoid  spores  as 
well  as  mycelium  were  present;  but  as  the 
water  was  not  examined  for  some  time  there 
may  have  been  growth.  Mycelium  of  fungus 
seems  uncommon  in  the  air,  but  is  sometimes 
found. 


The  cells  of  the  Prolococcus  pluvialisaxe  not 
uncommon,  neither,  perhaps,  are  those  of 
other  algse.  On  the  whole  the  experiments 
of  Maddox  show  that  in  his  loc.dity  (near 
Southampton)  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the 
air  being  loaded  with  fungoid  spores ;  they 
can  be  found,  but  are  not  very  numerous."' 

Amongst  other  suspended  matters  are 
minute  fragments  of  dried  horse  droppings, 
derived  from  the  original  substince,  reduced 
to  powder  by  the  traffic,  and  carried  by  aerial 
currents  into  tbe  atmosphere.  In  the 'Che- 
mical News'  for  October,  1871,  Professor 
Tichborne  gives  the  results  of  some  analyses 
of  the  street  dust  of  Dnblin.  Some  dust  taken 
from  the  top  of  a  pillar  134  feet  high  con- 
tained 297  p''rcent.  of  organic  matter,  whilst 
that  collected  from  the  street  consisted  of  as 
much  as  452  per  cent.  This  organic  matter 
was  principally  composed  of  comminuted  stable 
manure ;  it  was  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment, 
and  was  possessed  of  deoxidising  powers 
sufficient  to  reduce  nitrate  to  nitrite  of 
potash. 

This  evidence  of  the  presence  of  suspended 
known  matters  in  the  air  has  led  some  patho- 
logists to  conjecture  that  certain  formless  sub- 
stances found  in  it,  undeterminable  by  the 
microscope,  may  in  reality  be  disease  germs, 
which,  being  transported  through  long  dis- 
tances by  the  wind,  may  also  be  the  means  of 
spreading  certain  maladies  from  one  locality  to 
another.  In  this  manner  cholera  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  propagated  from  India, 
the  particles  of  the  di  ied  excreta  of  cholera 
patients  being  supposed  to  be  the  carriers  of 
the  formidable  disease;  this  hypothesis  of  its 
origin,  however,  is  not  yet,  at  any  rate,  uni- 
versally accepted.  "  In  the  case  of  smallpox 
and  scarlet  fever  the  distance  to  which  the 
'  contagions'  spread  by  me;ins  of  the  air  is 
certainly  inconsiderable."^ 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  nature 
of  the  dust  occurring  in  the  external  air.  The 
composition  of  that  met  with  in  confined 
spaces  is,  of  course,  largely  influenced  by  sur- 
rounding conditions  and  circumstauces;  for 
instance,  in  indifferently  ventilated  apart- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  snbstanees  already 
enumerateil,  the  dust  of  the  confined  air  has 
been  found  to  contain  small  particles  of  food, 
bits  of  the  hair  of  human  beings,  domestic 
animals,  and  feathers  of  birds,  as  well  as  of 
coals,  cinders,  charred  wood,  linen,  cotton,  and 
wool  fibres,  varieties  of  epithelium,  and  certain 
round  c^elU  resembling  nuclei. 

In  the  apartments  of  the  sick  it  is  addi- 
tionally charged  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 
organic  matter. 

The  spores  of  the  Tricophyton  and  Acorion 
have  been  discovered  in  and  seem  peculiar  to 
skin  hospitals.  In  that  taken  upon  two  occa- 
sions from  the  ward  of  St  Louis  (the  Skin 
Hospitiil  of  Paris),  and  submitted  to  examina- 
tion, one  specimen  was  found  additionally  to 
1  Parkea.  '  Ibid. 
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contain  36  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  46  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter. 

"Tlie  scaly  and  round  epifchelia  found  in 
most  rooms  are  in  large  quantity  in  hospital 
wards,  and  probably  in  cases  where  tliere  is 
much  expectoration  and  exposure  of  pus  or 
puriform  fluids  to  the  air  the  quantity  would 
be  still  larger."' 

The  investigation  of  the  air  of  a  cholera 
ward  in  1849  by  Britain  and  Swayne,  at 
Clifton,  revealed  the  presence  of  bodies  resem- 
bling fungi  J  minute  scales  of  variolous  matter 
liave  been  found  by  Bakewell  in  smallpox 
wards,  and  cells  of  pus  and  epithelium  in 
the  sheds  and  stables  of  animals  affected  with 
cattle  disease  and  plenro-pneumonia.  Dr 
Watson  detected  in  the  air  of  a  ward  for  con- 
sumptive patients  at  Netley,  together  with 
pus  cells,  bodies  bearing  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  cells  met  with  in  tuberculous  matter, 
these  latter  not  being  discoverable  in  the  open 
air  or  in  the  rooms  of  non-consumptive  per- 
sons ;  whilst  Rainy,  examining  the  air  of  the 
cholera  ward  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  found 
bacteria  in  it,  besides  fungi.  The  presence  of 
these  bodies  was,  however,  detected  in  the 
open  air. 

The  atmosphere  of  mines,  workshops,  manu- 
factories, and  rooms  in  which  handicraft  of 
any  Itind  is  carried  on,  is  more  or  less  laden 
with  small  particles  of  substances  employed  in 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  various  industries. 
The  nature  of  these  floating  substances,  as  well 
as  a  list  of  the  diseases,  together  with  the 
!i  monnt  of  mortality  they  produce,  will  be  found 
under  the  article  "  Teades,  CBETAIN,  theie 

EFFECTS  ON  HEALTH." 

Dr  Wynter  Blyth  gives  the  following  in- 
structions for  collecting  atmospheric  dust  for 
examination : — 

"  The  most  simple  way  to  obtain  the  emana- 
tions from  a  siclc  room  for  microscopical 
observation  is  to  suspend  a  common  water 
bottle  from  the  ceiling  filled  with  iced  water. 
The  moisture  of  the  air  condenses,  and  brings 
with  it  organic  matters ;  or  the  moisture  may 
be  gathered  which  adheres  to  panes  of  glass  in 
cold  weather ;  or  a  bottle  may  be  taken  con- 
taining some  distilled  water,  absolutely  free 
from  impurities  of  any  kind,  and  filled  several 
times  with  the  air  of  the  place.  The  water 
may  then  be  submitted  tp  microscopical  and 
chemical  examination. 

"Metallic  dust,  such  as  iron,  may  be 
attracted  by  a  magnet.  The  most  usual  and 
successful  way  Is,  however,  by  aspiration, 
either  by  an  aspirator  made  for  the  purpose 
[see  Aspieator],  or  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
cask,  by  which  a  considerably  volume  of  air  is 
drawn  through  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  glycerin,  or  other  liquid.  The  in- 
direct way  for  the  organic  matter,  &c.,  men- 
tioned above,  viz'.,  analysis  of  the  rain  water, 
and  the  obvious  way  of  collecting  the  dust,  by 
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carefully  sweeping  it  off  shelves,  &c.,  may  be 
also  enumerated. 

"  Mxamination  of  dutt.  The  dust  obtained 
by  any  or  all  of  these  methods  should  now  be 
examined  microscopically  and  chemically.  Low 
powers  should  be  used  at  first,  and  then  (if 
looking  for  germs)  the  highest  that  can  be 
obtained.  If  the  dust  is  ^n  any  quantity  it 
can  be  submitted  to  chemical  examination, 
but  a  knowledge  of  what  class  it  belongs  to 
— animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable — is  sufScient 
for  most  purposes."' 

DUST-BIK.  A  dust-bin  on  any  premises 
m;iy  become  a  nuisance  and  a  peril  to  health 
if  certain  precautions  are  not  observed  with 
respect  to  it. 

It  should  have  a  tolerably  tight-fitting 
cover,  and  one  that,  is  waterproof  also,  ifj 
especially  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  dust-bin  is 
situated  in  the  open  air.  The  bottom  should 
never  be  the  bare  earth,  but  one  that  is  pro- 
perly bricked  or  tiled.  It  should  be  lime- 
washed  occasionally,  in  summer  time  the  most 
frequently.  Only  dry  refuse,  such  as  ashes 
and  the  sweepings  of  rooms,  &c.,  should  be 
thrown  into  it. 

On  no  account  should  fragments  of  vege- 
table or  animal  nature  be  put  in,  such  as  fish- 
bones, potato  parings,  cabbage  stalks,  dirty  or 
discarded  pieces  of  apparel,  or  bits  of  rags  or 
dusters.  These  should  be  at  once  burnt  on  the 
kitchen  fire ;  the  best  kind  of  stove  for  con- 
suming these  is  that  known  as  the  kilnhouse. 
Meat  bones  should  be  got  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  they  frequently  give  rise  to  un- 
pleasant and  offensive  odours.  Finally,  the 
dust-bin  should  not  be  too  large.  If  too  capa- 
cious, it  acts  as  a  guile  for  servants  not  to  have 
it  cleaned  out  as  often  as  it  should  be,  the  fre- 
quent removal  of  its  contents  being  a  most 
essential  condition  toward  the  preservation  of 
health. 

DUSTIKG.  This  very  important  branch  of 
household  labour  is  someti  mes  very  inefficiently 
performed.  Very  frequently  the  dust  of  an 
apartment  is  not  removed,  but  merely  dis- 
turbed or  driven  from  one  place  to  settle  down 
on  another. 

It  should  always  as  much  as  possible  be  got 
rid  of  by  means  of  a  duster  or  a  brush  and 
dust-pan. 

As  the  dust  should  adhere  to  the  former, 
this  should  from  time  to  time  be  taken  out 
into  the  open  air  and  shaken.  During  the 
time  a  room  is  being  dusted  the  furniture 
should  be  collected  in  as  small  a  space  as  pos- 
sible, and  enveloped  in  the  dusting-sheet.  The 
dusting-sheet  on  its  removal  should  be  care- 
fully folded  together,  taken  into  the  air  and 
shaken.  The  furniture  may  then  be  dusted 
and  returned  to  the  proper  places. 

A  duster  should  never  be  rubbed  over  fur- 
niture standing  close  to  a  wall,  or  a  dirty  mark 
on  the  wall-paper  will  be  the  result.  The 
same  caution  applies  to  mantel-pieces,  where 
^  '  Dictionary  of  Hygiene.' 
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tho  pnper  may  soon  be  spoilt  by  the  act  of 
dustiDg,  unless  contact  with  tbe  duitcr  be 
avoided. 

DUTCH  DEOPS.  The  dark-coloured  residue 
left  by  the  dry  distillation  of  turpentine. 
(Hajfer.) 

DUTCH  GOLD.     See  AllOT. 

DUTCH  LlftTIID.    See  Olefiant  Gas. 

DYETNO.  The  act  of  tinging  or  colouring 
absorbent  materials  by  impregnating  them 
with  solutions  of  colouring  matters  or  dye- 
stuffs.  The  colouring  matters  which  impart 
their  tints  without  the  intervention  of  other 
substances  are  called  'substantive  colours'; 
while  those  which  require  such  aid  are  called 
'adjective  colours.'  The  bodies  employed 
to  fix  and  develop  tho  bitter  class  are  called 
"  mordants.'  The  exact  way  in  which  dye- 
stuffs  act  U])on  fibrous  materials  has  not  yet 
been  investigated  as  fully  as  it  deserves;  the 
generally  received  opinion  is  that  the  fibre 
has  a  chemical  affinity  for  tbe  colouring  matter 
in  the  ciise  of  substantive  dyes,  and  likewise 
for  the  mordant,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  an 
affinity  for  the  colouring  matter  of  adjective 
dyes.  Another  opinion  is  that  the  fibres  have 
pores,  which,  when  expanded  by  heat  or  che- 
mical agents,  admit  particles  of  colouring 
matter.  However  this  may  bo,  it  is  certain 
that  different  materials  'take' dyes  in  differ- 
ent proportions ;  thus,  silk  and  wool  take  the 
coal-tar  dyes  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  but 
cotton  requires  the  intervention  of  a  most 
poweirful  mineral  or  animal  mordant.  Wool 
takes  the  colouring  matters  of  most  dye-stuffs 
so  well  that  the  deepest  tints  can  readily  be 
produced.  Silk  and  cotton  are  dyed  with 
greater  difficulty,  whilst  linen  shows  still  less 
disposition  to  take  dyes.  The  operations  which 
take  place  in  dyeing  are  'mordanting,'  'ageing,' 
'  dunging,' '  dyeing,'  and  '  clearing.'  The  first 
of  these  operations  is  noticed  under  MOBSANT. 
After  the  fabric  has  been  mordanted,  it  is 
generally  hung  np  in  a  room  through  which  a 
current  of  steam  and  air  is  passing,  by  means 
of  which  the  union  between  the  fibre  and  the 
mordant  is  quickened  very  considerably.  This 
exposure  to  moist  air  is  the  step  in  the  process 
to  which  the  term  'ageing'  is  applied.  The 
operotions  of  '  dunging '  and  '  clearing '  are 
noticed  above  (see  Dunging).  The  'dyeing' 
proper,  which  follows  tho  'dunging,'  is  effected 
by  running  the  fabric  through  the  solution  of 
the  dye-stuff,  the  colour  being  modified  more 
or  less  by  the  nature  of  tbe  mordant  used. 
Under  the  names  of  the  different  colours  the 
means  used  to  dye  such  colonrs  are  minutely 
described.  See  Black  Dte,  Blub  Dye, 
&c. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the 
production  of  the  more  common  colours  may 
prove  interesting  to  the  reader,  who  merely 
requires  some  general  information  on  the  sub- 
ject:— 

Black  is  usually  produced  by  logwood  or 
galls  with  an  iron  mordant.    Common  black 


silk*  arc  dyed  with  logwood  and  fustic,  iron 
being  used  as  a  mordant.  The  best  silks  are 
dyed  black  on  a  blue  ground.  Woollen  goods 
are  first  dyed  blue  with  indigo,  and  afterw:;rds 
with  sumac,  logwood,  and  green  or  blue  cop- 
peras. Cotton  and  linen  goods  are  dyed  black 
in  a  very  similar  manner. 

Blue  is  commonly  produced  from  indigo, 
either  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  in  aqueous 
solution.  Prussian  blue,  with  a  persalt  of  iron 
or  tin  OS  a  mordant,  gives  a  very  splendid  dark 
blue.  Of  late  several  blues  of  novel  shades 
have  been  produced  from  coal-tar. 

Red  is  obtained  in  various  shades  by  using 
cochineal,  snfBower,  lac-dye,  madder,  or  log- 
wood, with  a  tin  mordant. 

PuEPLE.  Until  the  last  few  years  the  dyer 
was  dependent  for  his  purples  on  orchil  or 
cudbeer,  but  he  has  now  at  his  disp  >sal  the 
magnificent  series  of  aniline.orcoiil-tar, colours 
ranging  from  the  most  delicate  violet,  or 
'  mauve,'  to  the  full  crimson-purple,  known  as 
'  magenta.'     See  Pueple  Dye. 

Yellow.  The  most  important  yellow  dyen 
are  made  from  quercitron,  fustic,  turmeric, 
arnotto,  and  French  and  Persian  berries.  For 
further  information,  see  Bleaciiiho,  Calico- 
PEINTINO,  &o. 

DYER'S  SPIRITS.     S.c  Tin  Moedants. 

DYES.  Sec  Dyeing,  and  the  names  of  the 
principal  colours. 

DYE-STUFFS.  The  colouring  materials 
used  in  dyeing  are  so  called.  The  more  im- 
portant of  them  are  noticed  under  the  respec- 
tive names. 

DYNAMITE.  Nobel's  dynamite  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  75  parts  of  nitroglycerin  incor- 
porated with  25  parts  of  an  infusorial  earth 
known  as  'kicsclphur,'  found  at  Luneburgh, 
nnd  consisting  of  the  fossil  shells  of  infusoria. 
Kieselghur  is  almost  pure  silira.  Dynamite  is 
in  regular  use  on  tho  Continent  for  mining 
operations,  and  its  manufacture  and  transport 
appear  to  be  subject  only  to  reasonable  pre- 
cnutiong.  If  ignited  in  the  open  air,  or  even 
when  loosely  packed,  it  burns  quietly  away, 
with  the  evolution  of  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrous  acid.  Although  the  first  cost  of  dyna- 
mite is  four  times  that  of  gunpowder,  it  is  said 
to  be  really  only  half  as  expensive,  since  it 
possesses  eight  times  the  explosive  power  of 
tbe  latter ;  added  to  which  the  labour  of  boring 
blast-holes  is  avoided.  It  also  possesses  the 
advantage  of  not  being  impaired  in  efficiency 
by  damp. 

When  required  for  use  the  dynamite  is 
rammed  into  a  thick  paper  cartridge,  into 
which  a  fusee  is  passed,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  ignited.  Although  dynamite  when  once 
made  may  be  comparatively  harmless  until 
exploded  at  will ;  that  great  risk  is  incurred  in 
its  manufacture  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  upon  two  occasions  the  manufactory  on 
the  Continent  in  which  it  is  prepared  has 
been  twice  entirely  destroyed.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  last  accident  it  was  impossible  to 
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learn  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  since  every  one 
in  the  building  was  blown  to  atoms. 

Diralin  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  nitro- 
glycerin with  sawdust  or  wood-pulp  as  used 
in  paper-mills,  the  two  latter  substances 
having  been  previously  treated  with  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids. 

DYNAMOM.  (Dr  Momma  Diisseldnrf.)  A- 
galvano-electric  curative  apparatus.  A  small 
capsule  of  horn,  containing  a  disc  secured  to  a 
pedicel.  On  the  disc  a  number  of  sharp 
needles  are  fixed.  By  gently  moving  the 
apparatus,  and  afterwards  withdrawing  it, 
artificial  pores  are  produced  in  the  skin  by 
punctures  which  are  not  very  painful.  These 
are  then  to  be  rubbed  with  a  certain  oil, 
probably  con  taining  cantharides.    (Wittstein.) 

DYS'BNTEEY.  Syn.  Bloody  flux;  Dt- 
SENTEEIA,  L.  A  disease  arising  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestines,  and  characterised  by  stools  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  blood  and  mucus,  or  other 
morbid  matter,  accompanied  with  griping  of 
the  bowels,  and  followed  by  tenesmus.  There 
is  generally  more  or  less  fever,  and  the  natural 
fajces  are  either  retained  or  discharged  in 
small,  hard  balls  {scylala).  The  common 
causes  of  this  disease  are  marsh  miasma,  im- 
proper diet,  excessive  exhaustion,  and  fatigue, 
and,  above  all,  exposure  to  the  cold  and  damp 
air  of  night  after  a  hot  day. 

Treat.  The  common  dysentery  of  this 
country  generally  gives  way  to  gentle  aperi- 
ents (castor  oil  or  salts-and-nianna),  to  cleanse 
the  bowels,  followed  by  mild  opiates  or  mor- 
phia, to  allay  irritation.  The  chronic  symp- 
toms, which  frequently  hang  about  for  some 
time,  are  best  combated  by  mild  tonics  and 
vegetable  bitters  (bark,  calumba,  cascarilla). 
Occasionally,  chalybeates  (ammonia-citrate  of 
iron,  lactate  of  iron,  wine  of  iron,  saccharine 
carbonate  of  iron)  will  be  found  useful  during 
convalescence.  Throughout,  the  diet  should 
be  light  and  nutritious. 

The  contagious  dysentery,  of  camps  and  hot 
climates,  is  a  severe  and  often  fatal  disease,  in 
which  the  preceding  symptoms  are  complicated 
with  remittent  or  typhoid  fever.  Its  treat- 
ment is  tedious  and  difficult,  and  depends 
Chiefly  on  judiciously  meeting  the  several 
symptoms  as  they  develop  themselves.  Aperi- 
ents, diaphoretics,  and  nauseants,  followed  by 
tonics,  are  the  remedies  generally  relied  on. 
The  febrile  symptoms  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  their  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendency. 
This  variety  of  the  disease  frequently  gives 
rise  to  organic  diseases  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, dropsy,  &c.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as 
contagious,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 

DYSMENNORHCE'A.    See  Menstruation. 

DYSPEP'SIA.  [L.]  Syn.  Dtspep'st,  1n- 
DiaBSTiON.  This  complaint  pervades  every 
rank  of  society,  and  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
the  most  general.  Few  indeed  are  there  who 
wholly  escape  it,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms. 
The .  common  symptoms  of  dyspepsia   are — 


want  of  appetite,  sudden  and  transient  dis- 
tensions of  the  stomach,  frequent  eructations, 
heartburn,  stomachic  pains,  occasional  vomit- 
ing, and,  frequently,  costiveness  or  diarrhoea. 
Sometimes  the  head  is  affected,  and  dimuess 
of  sight,  double  vision,  muscse  volitantes,  and 
slight  vertigo,  are  experienced,  along  with  a 
multitude  of  other  symptoms,  depending  on  a 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  numerous.  In 
the  higher  ranks  of  society  it  is  a  common 
consequence  of  over-indulgence  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  of  late  hours,  or  of  the  want  of 
proper  exercise,  both  of  body  and  mind.  In 
the  studious,  and  those  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  it  is  usually  caused  by  excessive  mental 
exertion  or  anxiety,  or  by  the  fatigues  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  want  of  suflScieiit  bodily  exer- 
tion and  of  pure  air.  In  the  lower  orders  of 
society  it  generally  results  from  inebriety,  or  a 
deficiency  of  proper  food  and  clothing,  bad 
ventilation,  &c. ;  and  is  not  un I requently  occa- 
sioned by  the  physical  powers  being  over- taxed, 
especially  soon  after  meals. 

The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  depends  less  on 
medicine  than  on  the  adoption  of  regular 
habits  of  life.  Moderation  in  eating,  drinking, 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  passions;  early 
rising,  due  exercise,  and  retiring  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour,  will  do  much  to  restore  the  tone 
both  of  the  stomach  and  nerves.  Excessive 
study  and  mental  exertion  should  be  avoided, 
and  recourse  should  frequently  be  had  to 
society  and  amusements  of  a  lively  and  inte- 
resting character.  If  the  bowels  are  confined, 
mild  aperients  should  be  taken,  and  if  diar- 
rhoea is  present,  antacids  and  absorbents  may 
be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage.  The  sto- 
mach may  be  strengthened  by  the  use  of  mild 
bitters,  tonics,  and  stimulants,  and  sea  bathing, 
or  the  shower  or  tepid  bath,  may  be  taken, 
when  convenient,  to  strengthen  the  nervous 
system.  When  dyspepsia  is  a  secondary  or 
symptomatic  disease,  the  cause  should  be 
sought  out,  and  the  treatment  varied  accord- 
ingly. Among  the  aperient  medicines  most 
suitable  to  dyspepsia  may  be  mentioned — 
Epsom  salts,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  Seidlitz 
powders,  each  of  which  should  be  taken  largely 
diluted  with  water.  An  occasional  dose  of  the 
'Aherttethy  Medicines^  (which  see)  has  also  been 
recommended.  Among  antacids,  are  the  bi- 
oarbonates  and  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda, 
either  of  which  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  half 
a  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  water;  or,  if  the 
spirits  are  depressed,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  spirit  of  sal  volatile  will  he  more  appro- 
priate; and  in  cases  accompanied  by  diarrhoea, 
a  little  prepared  chalk.  As  bitters,  the  com- 
pound infusion  of  orange  peel,  or  of  gentian, 
are  excellent.  As  tonics,  small  doses  of  bark, 
or  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  to  wh'ch  chalybeates 
may  be  added,  if  there  is  palloi'  of  countenance, 
or  a  low  pulse,  with  no  disposition  to  fever  or 
headache. 
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When  dysptpslu  i»complicatodwith  hysteria, 
hvpoclionciriasis,  ur  chlorusis,  the  treatment 
noticed  under  those  he  ids  may  bo  conjoined  to 
that  above  recommended.  When  it  depends 
on  const  ipiition,  or  a  deficiency  of  bile,  the 
miUlcst  and  most  elTcctive  of  all  remedies  will 
be  finiid  supplied  in  inspissated  ox-gall.  "  In 
all  crises  of  incipient  constipation,  ox-gall  is 
a  remedy  of  nndoubted  efficacy ;  and  even  in 
protracted  cases,  when  hope  has  almost  fled — 
but  where  evidences  of  strangulation  are  not 
unequivocally  manifested — it  should  never  be 
omitted  by  the  practitioner.  In  habitual  or 
chronic  constipation,  accompanied  by  indi- 
gpstion.  clay-coloured  stools,  and  a  feeling  of 
oppression  iif ter  food  has  been  taken,  it  acts 
with  almost  specific  certainty.  When,  how- 
ever, the  liver  begins  to  assume  its  healthy 
action,  its  employment  should  be  discontinued, 
and  it  will  then  produce  all  the  symptoms  of 
regurgitation  of  bile  into  the  stomach.  This 
state  will  be  readily  recognised  as  a  favorable 
omen  of  returning  power."    (Dr  AUnatt.) 

DYSPNffi'A.  Difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is 
generally  syinptomuticof  some  other  affections. 
When  it  occurs  in  persons  of  a  nervous  or  irri- 
table habit  of  body,  perfect  quiet,  a  semi- 
recumbent  posture,  fresh  air,  and  some  small 
doses  of  other,  ammonia,  or  opium,  will  gene- 
rally effect  a  cure.  Those  of  a  full  habit 
require  aperients  and  depletion.  To  prevent 
iittacks  of  the  kind,  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  use  of  stimulants,  should  be 
avoided. 

DYSU"EIA.  [L.]  Si/n.  Drs'trBT.  Difficult 
urination.  It  is  generMtly  symptomatic  of 
diseiise  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra. 
The  treatment  depends  on  the  exciting  cause. 

EAR  (Inflamma'tiou  of).  Si/n.  Otitis,  L. 
This  affection,  wh^n  it  attacks  the  internal 
part  of  the  ear,  is  generally  accompanied  with 
confusion  of  sound,  deafness,  and  more  or  less 
fever.  It  is  most  frequent  among  children, 
and  is  commonly  produced  by  exposure  to 
draughts  of  cold  air,  and,  occasionally,  by 
foreign  matters,  as  cherry-stones,  insects,  &c., 
having  got  into  the  external  ear.  In  such 
cases,  tlie  removal  of  the  offensive  matter,  and 
<lue  attention  to  warmth  and  cleanliness,  with 
a  dose  of  laxative  medicine,  will  be  all  the 
treatment  required.  The  pain  may  generiilly 
be  relieved  by  throwing  warm  water  into  the 
ear  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  fomenting  the 
snrrounding  parts  with  decoction  of  poppy- 
lirod'i  and  chamomile  flowers.  Should  this 
treatment  not  succeed,  a  drop  or  two  of  lauda- 
num, with  one  drop  of  oil  of  cloves  and  a 
little  oil  of  almonds,  may  be  dropped  in  the 
ear,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  introduced 
afterwards.  Cases  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  internal  ear  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
adults,  which  assume  a  very  serious  character, 
and  demand  the  most  careful  treatment.  See 
Deafness. 

Earache.     Pain  in  the  ear  may  arise  from 


varions  canses,  amongst  which,  in  the  absence 
of  organic  disease,  cold,  and  thit  pei;uliar 
derangement  of  health  popularly  called  '  ner- 
vousness,' are  the  most  common.  In  the  one 
case,  the  proper  remedy  is  warmth;  in  the 
other,  the  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  body  to  the  healthy  standard. 

Earache,  Simple  Care  for.  Take  a  common, 
tobacco-pipe,  place  a  wad  of  co"ton  m  the 
bowl,  drop  upon  it  8  or  10  drops  of  chloro'brm. 
and  cover  with  another  wad  of  cotton ;  place 
the  stem  to  the  affected  ear,  then  blow  mto 
the  bowl,  and  in  many  cases  the  piiu  will 
cease  almost  immediately. — Amer.  Journ. 

EABTHS.  In  chemistn/,  a  group  of  metallic 
oxides.  The  principal  earths  are  baryta 
strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  berylla  or 
glucina,  yttria,  zirconia,  and  thoria.  The  first 
four  are  termed  alkaline  babths;  the  re- 
mainder, together  with  the  oxides  of  the  very 
rare  metals  erbium,  terbium,  norium,  cerium, 
lanthanum,    and    didymium,    constitute    the 

EABTHS  FBOPBB, 

The  term  earth  was  very  loosely  applied  by 
the  older  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  writers, 
and  the  practice  is  still  common  among  the 
vulgar  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  absoebent 
EABTB  (chalk);  ALUMINOUS  E.,  ABaiLLACEOUS 
B.  (alumina) ;  BOLAB  E.  (bole) ;  bonb-e.  (phos- 
pliato  of  lime) ;  pulleb's  e.  (an  absorbent 
clay) ;  heavy  e.  (baryta) ;  Japan  e..  or  tebba 
.Iaponioa  (catechu) ;  sealed  b.  (bole),  &c., 
are  names  even  now  frequently  encountered 
both  in  trade  and  in  books. 

EARTHEK-WARE  AND  GLASS,  to  pre- 
vent the  Cracking  of.  When  quite  new,  all 
vessels  of  glass  and  earthenware  should  bo 
laid  to  soak  in  cold  water,  and  after  some 
hours,  this  water,  coverin?  the  vessels,  should 
be  gi-adually  heated  to  the  boilin.,'  point.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  little  hay  on  the  top 
of  the  water. 

Glass  and  earthenware  vessels  thus  treated 
are  far  less  liable  to  crack  when  subjected  to 
tho  heat  of  boiling  water  than  it  would  other- 
wise be. 

EARTH-NUT.     See  Abachis  Hipogcei. 

EAU.  (Fr.)  Water.  This  word,  like  lU 
English  synonym,  is  applied  to  numerous  sub- 
stances, differing  in  their  compo-sition,  sensible 
properties,  and  uses,  of  which  the  followiui^ 
are  a  few  useful  examples : — Eau  douce,  fresh 
or  river  water;  Eau  db  mee,  sea  or  salt 
water;  Eau  de  FONTAINE,  Eau  db  soubce, 
spring  water;  Eau  de  puits,  well  or  pump 
water;  EiU  db  eiviere,  river  w.iter;  Eau 
DISTILL^E,  distilled  water;  E\u  de  rose, 
rose  water;  Eau  de  tie,  brandy;  Eau  de 
CoLOGXE,  Cologne  water;  Eau  d'Ho.vgbie, 
Hungary  water;  Eau  benitb,  Iwly  water; 
Eau  fobte,  aquafortis;  EiU  DE  SATON,  soap- 
^ud^;  Eau  de  sbnteur,  scented  water,  &c. 

Eau  Athenienne.  (Hte.  Bourgeois,  Paris.) 
Pour  nettoyer  la  tete  et  enlever,  les  pelli- 
cules — 'or  cleanin.;  the  head  and  removing; 
scurf.     An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash-soap, 
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with  some  solution  of  potash  and  aromatic  oil. 
(Dr  F.  Goppelsroder.) 

Eau  Berger  for  Dyeing  the  Hair.  Two 
fluids  for  consecutive  application.  No.  1  is  a 
solution  of  1'3  grammes  sulphate  of  copper, 
•25  grammes  nitrate  of  niclsel,  30  grammes 
distilled  water,  4  grammes  ammonia.  No.  2 
is  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphide,  made  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  milk  of 
lime  until  it  ceases  to  be  absorbed,  and  then 
filtering  from  the  excess  of  lime.  ( W.  Engel- 
hardt.) 

Eau  Capillaire  Progressive,  pour  reta- 
blir  la  colenr  naturelle  des  cheveux  et  de 
la  barbe.  Formule  rationelle,  sncces  garanti. 
Progressive  hair-wash  for  restoring  the 
natural  colour  of  the  hair  and  beard.  For- 
mula rational,  success  guaranteed  (Dr  E. 
Brimmeyer,  chimie-pharmacien,  Echternach, 
Luxembourg).     (Schadler.) 

Eau  d'AMque,  for  dyeing  the  Hair 
Black.  Three  fluids  to  be  consecutively  ap- 
plied. No.  1  is  a  solution  of  3  parts  nitrate  of 
silver  in  100  parts  water.  No.  2  is  a  solution 
of  8  parts  sodium  sulphide  in  100  parts  water. 
No.  3  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  like 
No.  1,  but  perfumed.     (Eeveil.) 

Eau  d'Atirona.  An  elegant  fluid  cos- 
metic soap,  by  the  use  of  which  all  imper- 
fections of  the  skin  will  be  easily  and 
painlessly  removed.  It  consists  of  25 
grammes  of  a  spirituous  tincture  of  cinnamon 
and  cloves,  4  grammes  soda  soap,  and  a  drop 
of  peppermint  oil.     (Wittstein.) 

Eau  de  Bahama.  A  black  dye  for  the 
hair.  It  is  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  per- 
fumed with  oil  of  anise,  and  containing 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  suspension.     (Reveil.) 

Eau  de  Beaute,  Eau  de  Paris  sans  pareille, 
or  Eau  de  Princesses  (August  Benard, 
Paris) ;  with  a  German  title,  "  Eliiim- 
lichst  bekanntes  cosmetisches  Wasser 
geuannt  Prinzessen- Wasser."  The  well- 
known  and  renowned  cosmetic  called  Prin- 
cesses' Water.'  To  experience  the  brilliant 
effects  of  this  marvellous  fluid  we  need  only, 
after  washing,  habitually  pass  a  small  sponge 
moistened  with  the  fluid  gently  over  the  skin, 
and  allow  it  to  dry  without  rubbing.  By  so 
doing  our  complexion  will  remain  white, 
smooth,  clear,  and  soft,  even  to  extreme  old 
age.  Those,  however,  who  are  troubled  with 
freckles,  heat-spots,  or  any  other  eruption 
should  use  the  water  several  times  a  day  as 
directed.  They  need  sufier  no  longer  from 
any  defect  of  the  skin.  Princesses'  Water 
when  shaken  is  a  milk-white  fluid  contained 
in  an  oval  bottle  with  a  long  neck,  which  holds 
125  grammes.  On  standing  it  deposits  a 
white  precipitate.  It  is  made  from  2'5 
grammes  calomel,  '45  grammes  corrosive  sub- 
limate (so  altered  by  the  added  perfume  that 
the  usual  tests  do  not  reveal  it),  and  122 
grammes  orange-flower  water. 

Eau  de  Botot.  A  mouth  wash.  Tinc- 
ture of  cedar  wood,  500  grammes  j  tincture  of 


myn-h  and  tincture  of  rhatany,  of  each  125 
grammes;  peppermint  oil,  5  drops.  (Wink- 
ler.) 

Eau  de  Capille  (Kamprath  &  Schwartze). 
A  hair  dye.  A  mixture  of  16  grammes  gly- 
cerine, 8  grammes  hyposulphite  of  soda,  1 
gramme  sugar  of  lead  (or  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  Liq.  Plumbi  snbacet.),  about  2 
grammes  precipitated  sulphur  and  130 
grammes  water,  perfumed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  eau  de  Cologne.     (Hager.) 

Eau  de  Charbon,  Dr  Chattam's  (A. 
Ahnelt,  Charlottenburg,  the  African  traveller). 
A  prophylactic  and  speciflc  against  syphilis. 
150  grammes  of  a  sliglitly  red  fluid,  consisting 
of  a  watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid  coloured 
with  aniline  and  perfumed  with  1  drop  pepper- 
mint oil  and  8  drops  chloroform  dissolved  in 
20  grammes  spirit.     (Hager.)  . 

Eau  de  Cythere.  A  hair  dye.  A  solu- 
tion of  4  parts  chloride  of  lead  and  8  parts 
crystallised  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  88  parts 
distilled  water.     (Hager.) 

Eau  de  Dcctenr  Sachs.  For  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  hair,  preventing  its 
turning  grey,  for  protecting  the  scalp  from 
all  injurious  influences,  and  for  preserving  it 
in  a  state  of  purity  and  health.  A  solution  of 
castor  oil  in  spirit  containing  picrotoxin. 
(Dr  C.  Schacht.) 

Eau  de  Pee — Fairy  Water.  A  natural 
hair  wash  (Lattke,  Chemiker,  Kiel).  Eecom- 
mended  as  a  preparation  consisting  solely  of 
harmless  vegetables.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead.     (Himly.) 

Eau  des  Pees — Pairy  Water.  A  hair 
wash.  A  solution  of  li  parts  lead  sulphite  in 
about  3  parts  sodium  hyposulphite,  7|  parts 
glycerin,  and  88  parts  water.  According  to 
the  directions  for  use,  more  than  three  bottles 
of  120  grammes  of  the  Fairy  Water  should 
not  be  used  before  the  hair  has  been  treated 
with  Eau  de  Poppee,  and,  to  raise  it  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  beauty,  with  Huile 
r^gc5neratrice  d'Hygie.     (Hager.) 

Eau  de  Hebe.  For  freckles.  To  be 
applied  with  a  small  sponge  in  the  evening 
and  washed  off  in  the  morning.  Lemons,  cut 
small,  digested  in  a  closed  flask  with  distilled 
vinegar,  lavender  vinegar,  oil  of  lemon,  and 
rosemary,  and  filtered. 

Eau  de  Java  Anticholerique  is  a  solu- 
tion of  camphor  and  carbolic  acid  in  spirit. 
(Casselmann.) 

Eau  de  la  Ploride.  A  colourless  fluid 
with  a  greenish-yellow  deposit  consisting  of 
sugar  of  lead,  50  parts ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  20 
parts;  distilled  water,  1000  parts.  (P.  Ey- 
mael.) 

Eau  de  Lechelle  may  be  replaced  by  a 
filtered  mixture  of  200  parts  aqua  aromotica, 
300  parts  aqna  dest.,  10  parts  acid,  carbol.,  10 
parts  ol.  thjini,  20  parts  acid,  tannic. 

Eau  de  lys  de  Lohse  (Lohse  formerly — 
before  the  French  war — Lohs^,  Berlin).  A 
cosmetic  consisting  of  2  grammes  zinc  oxide. 
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2  grHininca  prepared  talc,  4  grammcB  glyce- 
rin, Hod  200  grammes  rose  water.    (Scbiidler.) 
Eaa    de    Mont    Blanc.     A    hair    dye.     A 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

£an  de  Kaples.  Neapolitan  washing 
solntion.  A  mixture  of  12  parts  borax,  100 
parts  distilled  water,  50  parts  rose  water,  1 
port  camphor,  4  parts  tinct.  benzoin.  (W. 
HIMweiu.) 

Eau  de  Qoinine— Glycerin  Hair  Wash, 
with  Extract  of  Pemvian  Bark  (A,  Heinrich, 
LiM  pzig).  For  remqving  scurf  and  strcng  then- 
ing  the  hair.  2  grammes  balsam  of  Peru, 
6  grammes  castor  oil,  60  grammes  rum,  35 
grammes  water,  5  grammes  tincture  of  red 
cinchona.    (Hager.) 

Eau  de  Vienne.  A  hair  dye  from  Paris. 
Two  fluids,  one  of  which  is  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  amraoniacal  water,  and  the  other  a 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

Eau  Dentifrice  de  Mallard.  Star  anise, 
common  anise,  cinniimon,  cloves,  of  each, 
8  parts;  gnaicum  wood,  10  parts;  brown 
cinchona,  6  parts;  rose  leaves,  5  parts;  nut- 
megs, 2  parts,  are  placed  in  a  displacement 
apparatus  and  percolated  with  3  parts  cochi- 
neal ;  12-15  parts  water,  1000  parts  sp.  vini ; 
sp.  gr.  '860.  The  tincture  is  displaced  with 
water  and  1000  parts  are  mixed  with  7  parts 
of  a  mixture  of  peppermint  oil,  spirit  of  scurvy 
grass,  and  tinct.  of  benzoin,  allowed  to  stand 
and  filtered. 

Eau  Dentifrice  des  Cordill^rcs.  An  Indian 
recipe.  860  parts  strong  spirits,  330  parts 
water,  2J  parts  extract  of  red  or  yellow 
cinchona,  1  part  oil  of  cinnamon,  2  parts 
oil  of  cloves,  3  parts  oil  of  anise,  5  parts 
oil  of  peppermint.    (Hager.) 

Eau  Ecarlate— Scarlet  Water.  (Biirdel). 
For  renovating  red  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics.  Oxalium,  25  parts;  soda,  16  parts; 
potash,  5  parts ;  water,  coloui-ed  with  cochineal 
and  slightly  perfumed,  1000  parts.  (Sauerwein.) 
Eau  Li^eune.  A  hair  dye.  An  elegant 
pasteboard  box,  in  which  are  three  bottles  of 
fluid  and  two  bone-handled  tooth-brushes. 
No.  1  contains  a  'clear  fluid  consisting  of  pyro- 
gallic acid  1'5  gramme,  '3  gramme  colouring 
matter  of  alkanet,  17'5  grammes  spirit  of  wine, 
27  grammes  water.  No.  2  is  filled  with  a 
thick  brown  fluid,  which  from  decomposition 
has  produced  u  deposit  sometimes  brown, 
sometimes  grey.  This  partly-decomposed 
fluid  was  originally  a  mixture  of  siver  nitrate, 
3'5  grammes;  ammonia,  4'5  grammes;  gum 
arable  or  some  similar  mucilage,  2'5  grammes ; 
distilled  water,  23  grammes.  No.  3,  labelled 
"  Fixateur,"  contains  7'5  grammes  fluid,  con- 
sisting of  -5  gramme  sodium  sulphide,  7 
grammes  distilled  water.  The  directions  for 
use,  translated  into  various  languages,  say — 
Dissolve  10  gramnjes  subcarbonate  of  soda  in 
half  a  litre  of  warm  or  cold  rain  water,  and 
witli  this  wash  the  grease  from  the  hair. 
Afterwards  rinse  it  in  clear  water,  and  dry  it 
thoroughly  with  a  cloth.     Pour  one  part  of 


fluid  No.  1  into  a  saucer,  and  with  brush  No.  1 
apply  it  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Allow  it 
two  or  three  minutes  to  dry,  then  rub  the 
hair  with  an  old  linen  cloth  to  remove  the 
superfluous  moisture.  Next  repeat  the  opera- 
tion, using  fluid  and  brush  No.  2,  and  without 
waiting  wash  the  hair  with  warm  or  cold 
soapy  water.  This  hair  dye  is  quite  harmless, 
and  leaves  no  marks  on  the  skin  behind  it. 
To  use  it  for  the  Beard. — The  prociss  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  hair,  except  that  instead 
of  the  soda  solution,  ordinary  soap  is  to  be 
used  to  cleanse  the  beard  from  grease.  It 
often  happens  that  when  the  user  of  the  dye 
has  not  taken  ordinary  care  in  cleansing  the 
bair,  the  latter  becomes  of  a  false  and  un- 
natural tint.  In  this  case  the  Frxatcnr  should 
be  used.  A  small  sponge  shonUl  be  moistened 
with  this  and  parsed  over  the  hair,  which  will 
make  the  colour  natural  and  glossy.  The 
Fixateur  as  well  as  the  sponge  must  only  be 
used  in  this  way.  It  may  be  employed  two 
days  after  the  first  operation  without  it  being 
necessary  to  dye  the  hair  anew.  (Hager.) 
Ean  Hedicinales  are  either  simply  watery 

solutions    (HTDBOLfiS,    HTDEOLATTJBES,    BOLU- 

TIONS  PAE  L'EAtr),  Or  distilled  water  (eaui 
distill£es)  ;  or  they  are  vinous  or  alcoholic 
tinctures  or  solutions  of  essential  oils,  aro- 
matics,  or  more  active  drugs.  See  Cobdials, 
Haib  Dyes,  Pebeumeet,  Spieits.Tikctuees, 
Waters,  &c. 

Eau  Tonique  de  Chalmin  is  a  perfumed 
solution  of  tannin. 

Ean  Tonique  FarachAte  des  Chevenx. 
To  prevent  the  falling  off  of  the  hair.  Mace- 
rate some  piects  of  violet  root  for  some 
days  in  120  grammes  rose  water,  filter,  and 
add  to  the  fluid  2  decigrammes  sulphate  of 
iron,  3  drops  vinegar,  1'3  gramme  each  of 
tincture  of  benzoin  and  balsam  of  Peru,  7'5 
grammes  Provence  oil,  and  10  drops  oil  of 
bergamot.     (Dr  Casselniann.) 

Eau  Virginale  (Chable)  Lead  acetate, 
zinc  sulphate,  of  each  1  part;  distillorl  "ater, 
28  parts;  eau  de  Cologne,  12  parts.  Dissolve 
and  mix;  allow  to  stand  for  a  month  and 
filter.  A  spoonful  mixed  with  a  glass  of 
water  to  be  used  as  a  vaginal  injection. 
(Reveil.) 

Eanx,  in  perfumery,  are  solutions  of  the 
fragrant  essential  oils  in  spirit,  as  eau  de  Co- 
logne, eau  de  bouquet,  &c.;  or  they  are  distilled 
waters,  largely  charged  with  the  odorous  prin- 
ciples of  plants,  as  eau  de  rose,  eau  de  fleurs 
d'oranges,  &c. 

Eaux,  of  the  liqueuriste,  are  aromatised 
spirits  or  cordials. 

EB'LAlflNE.  The  yellowish-red,  crystal- 
lisable,  solid  substance,  which  is  left  behind 
in  the  retort,  when  wood  spirit  is  rectified 
from  quicklime.  It  is  msoluble  in  water,  and 
sublimes  without  fusion  at  273°  Fahr. 

EBONITE.  The  only  difference  between 
this  and  vulcanite,  consists  in  the  colouring 
materials  used.     See  Caotttchottc. 
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EB'ONY.  The  wood  of  the  Diospyrm  Melan- 
oxylon,  an  East  Indian  tree,  of  the  natural 
order  Ebenacets,  Two  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  namely,  Diospyrus  JEbenus  and 
D.  Mbenaster,  yields  respectively  Mabeitiits 
EBONT  and  the  bastaed  EBOuy  of  Ceylon. 
Pale-colonred  woods  are  stained  in  imitation 
of  ebony  (PAOTiTious  ebony),  ty  washing 
them  with  or  steeping  them  in  a  strong  de- 
coction of  logwood  or  of  galls,  and,  when  dry, 
washing  them  over  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
or  acetate  of  iron.  They  are  then  rinsed  in 
clean  water,  and  the  process  is  repeated,  it 
required.  The  wood  is  lastly  polished  or  var- 
nished. 

EBEI'ETY.    See  Intoxication. 

EBULLr'TION.  The  state  of  boiling,  or 
the  agitation  of  a  liquid  arising  from  its  rapid 
conversion  into  vapour  by  heat.  Ebullition 
occurs  in  different  liquids  at  very  different 
temperatures,  such  temperatures  being  called 
tlieir  '  boiling-points.'  Under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances the  boiling-points  are  constant, 
and  by  observing  them  the  chemist  is  often 
able  to  distinguish  liquids  which  much  re- 
semble each  other.  The  boiling-point  of  the 
same  liquid  may,  however,  vary  considerably 
under  different  circumstances.  The  causes 
which  induce  variation  are  increased  or  dimin- 
ished atmospheric  pressure,  the  greater  or  less 
depth  of  the  liquid,  and  tlie  character  of  the 
containing  vessel.  Thus  boiling  water 
colder  by  some  degrees  when  the  barometer 
is  low,  in  bad  weather,  or  at  the  top  of  a  hill, 
than  when  the  barometer  is  higher,  in  fine 
weather,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  or  mine. 
There  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  experi- 
ment, illustrative  of  the  effect  of  diminished 
pressure  in  lowering  the  boiling-point  of 
liquid.  A  little  water  is  made  to  boil  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  flask  or  retort  placed  over  a 
lamp,  until  the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  the 
steam  issues  freely  from  the  neck.  A  tightly 
fitting  cork  is  then  inserted,  and  the  lamp  at 
the  same  moment  withdrawn.  When  the 
ebullition  ceases,  it  may  be  renewed  at  plea- 
sure  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  affusion  of 
cold  water,  which,  by  condensing  the  vapour 
within,  occasions  a  partial  vacuum.  Liquids 
in  general  boil  from  60°  to  140°  lower  than 
their  ordinary  boiling-points  when  heated  in 
vacuo. 

The  following  table  furnishes  very  exact 
information  respecting  the  effect  of  increasing 
pressure  upon  the  boiling-point  of  water: — 

Boiling  water  contained  in  a  deep  vessel  is 
hotter  than  that  in  a  shallow  one,  on  account 
nf  the  greater  resistance  in  the  one  case  than 
the  other  to  the  escape  of  the  steam.  It  is 
also  found  that  fluids  boil  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature and  more  quietly  in  vessels  with  rough 
and  spicular  surfaces,  than  in  those  with 
smooth  or  polished  ones.  The  boiling-point 
of  water,  as  marked  on  the  scale  of  the  ther- 
mometer, is  212°  Fahr.,  but  in  glass  vessels, 
under  common  circumstances,  it  varies  from 


Tabib  I, — Boiling-points  cf  Water  at  different 
By  Mr.  C.  Gbbtillb  Williams. 


Boilins-noiDt 

Barometer 

Boiling-Tioint 

Barometer 

"  I'abr. 

Inches. 

°  Kar. 

Xuches. 

184 

16-676 

200 

23-454 

185 

1 7-047 

201 

23-937 

186 

17-421 

202 

24-441 

187 

17-803 

203 

25-014 

188 

18-196 

204 

25-468 

189 

18-593 

•205 

25-992 

190 

18-992 

206 

26-529 

191 

19-407 

207 

27-068 

192 

19-822 

208 

27-614 

193 

20-254 

209 

28-183 

194 

20-687 

210 

28-744 

195 

21-124 

211 

29-331 

196 

21-576 

212 

29-922 

197 

22-030 

213 

30-516 

198 

22-498 

214 

31-120 

199 

22-965 

215 

31-730 

212-254'-  to  215-6"  s  whilst  in  perfectly  pure 
and  smooth  glass  vessels  water  may  be  heated 
to  221^-  Fabr.  without  boiling.  That  the 
elevation  of  the  boiling-point  in  this  case  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  surface,  may  be  at 
once  demonstrated  by  throwing  into  water, 
about  to  boil  in  a  glass  matrass,  a  little  iron 
filings  or  coarsely  powdered  glass,  when  ebul- 
lition will  commence  with  almost  explosive 
violence,  at  the  same  time  that  the  temperature 
of  the  fluid  will  sink  about  2°  Fahr. 

The  boiling-point  of  water  contained  in 
ordinary  vessels  may  be  raised  considerably 
above  212°  Fahr.,  by  the  addition  of  saline 
matter,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table, 
extracted  from  Mr  C.  G.  Williams's  excellent 
'  Handbook  of  Chemical  Manipulation :' — 

Table  II. — Boiling-points  of  Saturated,  Solu- 
tions of  various  Salts  at  the  ordinary  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure.    By  C.  G.  Williams. 
Name  of  Salt.  Boiliu^-point. 

Chloride  of  calcium        .         .  355°  Fahr. 
Acetate  of  soda      .         ,         ,  256       „ 


Nitrate  of  soda 
Sal-ammoniac 
Common  salt 
Cream  of  tartar 


246 
236 
224 
214 


The  above  solutions  are  suitable  for  chemical 
baths.  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  they 
furnish  in  their  boiling-points  temperatures, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  obtained,  10°  above  each 
other.  They  were  chosen  by  Mr.  Williams 
because,  in  'fractionating'  volatile  substances, 
it  is  usual  to  separate  the  distilled  products 
by  differences  of  temperature  equal  to  10° 
Fahr.  In  long  operations  it  is  found  inconve- 
nient to  employ  a  saturated  saline  solution  for 
a  bath  (by  which  the  highest  temperature 
would  be  obtained),  as  the'  constant  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  induces  the  crystallisation  of 
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the  salt.    It  ia  hence  nsnal  to  keep  it  con- 
siderably below  tknt  point. 

The  following  table,  compiled  chiefly  from 
the  pages  of  Dr  Miller's  '  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry,' gives  the  boiling-points  of  several  in- 
teresting substances. 

Tadlb  III. — Soiling-pointi  of  various  Liquids 
at  the  ordinary  Atmoipherio  Pressure. 


Name  of  SabBtance. 

Boiling-point. 

Liquid  carbonic  acid  . 

,  —108°  Fahr 

Liquid  sulphurous  acid 

.   X   17-6  „ 

Chloric  ether 

.        51-9  „ 

Aldehyd     . 

.        694   „ 

Ether 

.        94-8   „ 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

.      118-5   „ 

Bromide    . 

.       145-4   „ 

Wood  spirit 

.      149-9   „ 

Alcohol(8p.  gr. -815). 

.      1731   „ 

Benzol 

.      176-8   „ 

Dutch  liquid 

.      184-7   „ 

Acetic  acid 

.       2431    „ 

Sulphur  (melted) 

.      609-     „ 

Mercury    . 

.      662-     „ 

EBUL'IiIOSCOPE.    Si/n.  Ebullition  alco- 

HOLOMETBU,  TUEUMO-ALOOHOLOUUIEIt.  "This 
instrument  is  essentially  a  thermometer,  and 
its  application  to  alcoholometry  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  boiling-point  of  a  spiritous 
liquid  is  scarcely  altered  by  the  presence, 
within  certain  limits,  of  the  substances  which 
may  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  which,  by  increasing 
its  specific  gravity,  render  the  ordinary  alco- 
holometers or  hydrometers  useless  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  its  alcoholic  richness. 
The  ebuUioscopo  was  invented  by  the  Abb6 
Brossard-Vidal,  of  Toulon,  and  in  its  original 
form  consisted  of  a  spirit-lamp  surmounted  by 
a  small  boiler,  into  which  a  large  cylindrical 
glass  bulb  was  plunged,  having  an  npright  stem 
of  such  calibre  that  the  quicksilver  contained 
in  ihem,  by  its  expansion  and  ascent  when 
heated,  raised  before  it  a  little  glass  float  in 
the  stem,  which  wns  connected  by  .i  thread 
with  a  similar  glass  bead,  hanging  in  the  air. 
This  threiid  passed  round  a  pulley,  which, 
turning  with  the  motion  of  the  beads,  caused 
an  index  to  move  nloTtg  a  graduated  circular 
scale,  which  represented  on  its  face  the  per- 
centage of  absolute  alcohol  in  spirituous 
liquors  of  different  boiling-points.  This  form 
of  the  apparatus  being  found  inconvenient  and 
liable  to  get  disarranged,  various  improvements 
were  made  in  it  by  MM.  Conaty,  Lerebonr, 
and  others.  The  modification  of  the  instrn- 
ment  now  in  use,  and  Icnown  as  Field's  Patent 
Alcoeoloueteb,  was  made  by  the  late  Dr 
Ure,  and  can  scarcely  be  improved  on.  It 
•  onsists  of  a  thermometer  having  a  very 
minute  bore  and  a  large  bulb,  similar  to  that 
e.uployed  to  determine  the  height  of  moun- 
tains from  the  boiling-point  of  water,  but  in- 
stead of  thermometric  degrees  being  marked 
upon  the  scale  the  per-centage  under  proof  is 
placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  stem,  and 


the  per-centage  content  of  proof  spirit  on  the 
right-hand  side.  These  commence  at  178-5° 
Fahr.,  the  temperature  at  which  '  proof  spirit ' 
boils,  and  which  here  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.  The  succeeding  number  are  based  upon 
the  boiling-points  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water.  The  little  boiler  being  charged,  and 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  (35  gr.)  being 
added,  to  prevent  lo«8  of  alcohol  by  evapora- 
tion, the  tliermometer  is  set  in  its  place,  and 
the  spirit-lamp  lighted.  When  the  mercury 
begins  to  rise  out  of  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer, the  'damper-plate'  is  pushed  in  a 
little  way,  to  moderate  the  heat.  The  eye  is 
now  kept  steadily  on  the  instrument,  and  as 
soon  as  the  liquor  boils  freely,  and  the  mercury 
becomes  stationary  in  the  stem,  the  indication 
is  cnref  ully  noted,  and  the  damper-plate  pushed 
home  to  extinguish  the  flame. 

"  The  ebullioscope  is  adjusted  to  the  moan 
boiling-point  of  water  under  an  atmospheric 
pressure  of  295  inches.  When  the  pressure 
is  either  bi^'liur  or  lower,  both  water  and 
alcohol  boil  at  a  somewhat  different  tempera- 
ture, to  meet  which  a  barometrical  equation 
is  attached  to  the  thermometer  by  means  of 
a  small  subsidiary  scale.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary, prior  to  commencing  the  operation  of 
testing  any  liquor,  to  charge  the  little  boiler 
with  pure  water  only,  and  to  fix  the  thermo- 
meti'r  in  its  place.  When  the  water  boils 
freely,  the  mercury  becomes  stationary  in  the 
stem,  exactly  opposite  the  true  barometrical 
indication  at  the  time.  Should  this  be  against 
the  line  29-5,  no  correction  will  be  required  ; 
but  should  it  stand  nt  any  other  line,  above  or 
below,  then  the  various  boiling-points  will  bear 
reference  to  that  boiling-point  only.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  boiling-point  of  the  water  on 
the  barometrical  indicator  must  be  set  against 
the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  on  the  scale, 
when  opposite  the  line — 29-5  will  be  found  the 
true  strength.  Thus : — the  barometer  being 
at  30  inches,  and  the  indication  or  boiling- 
point  being  72  u.  p.,  30  on  the  indicator  must 
be  placed  against  72  u.  p.  on  the  thermo- 
meter, when  against  the  line  of  295  will  be 
seen  696  u.  p.,  the  real  strength  of  the  sample 
tested. 

"  When  a  spirit  is  stronger  than  the  "excise 
proof,'  its  boiling-point  varies  too  little  with 
its  alterations  ot  strength  to  render  the  ebul- 
lioscope of  ranch  practical  value.  To  make  it 
applicable  to  the  stronger  spirits,  it  is  there- 
fore neces.'iary  to  dilute  them  with  exactly 
their  own  bulk  of  pure  water  before  testing 
them,  and  then  to  double  the  resulting  indi- 
cation, as  suggested  by  Dr  Ure.  Our  own 
plan  is  always  to  do  this  when  the  spirit  is 
stronger  than  20  n.  p. 

"  By  means  of  the  ebullioscope  the  alcoholic 
content  of  beer,  wines,  and  spirits,  of  every 
variety  and  class,  may  be  readily  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses; and  by  methods  which  we  shall  here- 
after point   out,  the   amount   of   sacchi. ine 
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extractive,  or  sugar,  ia  cordialised  spirit,  malt 
liquors  and  wines,  may  also  be  ascertained. 

"The  ebullioscope  (Field's  Alcoholometee) 
employed  by  us  in  numerous  and  extensive 
investigations  connected  vAth  public  hygiene, 
was  made  by  Mr  Long,  of  Little  Tower  Street, 
and  is  an  instrument  which  should  be  in  the 
liands  of  every  wine  and  spirit  merchant  and 
licensed  victualler,  as  well  as  every  private 
gentleman  who  feels  interested  in  the  quality 
of  the  liquors  in  his  cellar.  The  instrument 
is  accompanied  by  a  useful  little  pamphlet 
of  directions  and  tables,  which  has  been  very 
noourately  got  up,  as  we  understand,  by  the 
hite  Dr  Ure,  expressly  for  Mr  Long."  (A.  J. 
Cooley.) 

ECHINOCOCCUS  HOMINIS.  This  creature, 
which  is  the  larva  of  the  Tincea  MckinoeoceuSf 
is  a  very  common  parasite  infesting  man,  and 
has  been  fouud  in  the  human  lungs,  heart, 
kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  ovaries,  breasts,  mem- 
brane of  the  throat,  and  the  bones.  The  dis- 
ease to  which  it  gives  rise  is  of  a  very  long 


and  painful  nature,  frequently  terminating 
fatally,  and  one  in  which  no  remedies  have 
hitherto  been  found  of  any  avail.  The  part  of 
the  human  economy  most  frequently  attacked 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Ecchinococcus  is  the 
liver,  in  the  substance  of  which  it  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  a  hydatid  tumour.  This 
tumour  is  composed  of  a  thick-walled  cyst  or 
bag,  within  which  is  another  of  a  much  more 
delicate  texture.  "This  latter  membrane  is 
tlie  mother-sac  of  the  Echinocoeeus  embryo  " 
(Huxley),  and  corresponds  with  the  germinal 
membrane  of  Professor  Goodsir.  It  is  studded 
with   innumerable  transparent  cells,  varying 


as  extremes  of  measurement  from  - 


jth  to 


■)o'u(jth  of  an  inch.  It  is  the  seat  of  develop- 
ment of  innumerable  Echinococci,  aird  to  this 
membrane,  in  a  fresh  hydatid  tumour,  they 
are  found  connected  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
either  singly,  or  more  commonly  in  clusters, 
the  number  of  individuals  on  the  cluster  vary- 
ing from  10  to  100  or  more,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut."' 


i.ji«s:,iEs^i=.^i2rg^ 


The  size  of  the  embryo  varies  from  -J^th  to 
^'nth  of  a  lino  to  ^ijth  to  ^th,  according  as  it 
is  elongated  or  contracted.     Fig.  2  renresents 


Fig.    . 

two  Echinococci.  In  the  one  the  head  is 
drawn  within  the  vehicle,  and  in  the  other  it 
is  extruded. 


Fig.  3  represents  a  transverse  view  of  an 


echinocoeeus;  s  S  are  suctorial  discs;  the 
booklets  may  be  seen  encircling  a  membranous 
disk. 

In   Fig.   4  we    have   a    representation    of 


Fro.  i. 

the  circlet  of  these  booklets,  B,  which  are  thirty- 
four  in  number;  0  gives  various  views  of 
separate  booklets  j  I  is  the  base ;  o  the  central 

'  Aitkeu, 
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extremity ;  e  the  hooklots  vie»ed  upon  their 
concave  or  inferior  border.  Tlie  dotted  lines 
connecting^,  g,  k,  represents  the  outer  surface 
of  tlie  neck,  and  runs  through  the  fixed  point 
of  the  three  hooks  which  move  upon  the 
central  fixed  process,  as  on  the  pivot. 

The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  are  said  to  suffer 
severely  from  the  effects  of  the  Echinococcus 
Huinauus ;  it  has  been  computed  that  a  sixth  of 
the  population  of  the  island  are  attacked  by  it. 

ECLECTIC  REMEDIES.  These  are  medi- 
cines chiefly  employed  by  a  sect  of  American 
practitioners,  self-styled  "  Eclectics."  The 
medicinal  properties  appended  to  each  of  these 
preparations  are  those  ascribed  to  them  by  the 
Eclcctirs  themselves. 

Apootnin.  From  the  roots  of  Apocytmm 
and  Roacemifolium.  Given  in  jaundice,  hep- 
atic torpor,  and  constipation. — Does,  i  to  2  gr. 

Abclbfesin.  From  Asclepiaatuberoaa.  Ex- 
pectorant, diaphoretic,  and  tonic. — Dose,  1  to 
5  grains  three  times  a  day, 

Baptistin.  From  Wild  Indigo.  Given  in 
liver  affections. — Dose,  i  to  i  grain. 

Babosmin.  From  Buchu.  Diuretic,  alter- 
ative, antispasmodic. — Dose,  2  to  4  grains. 

Caulophtmin.  From  Caulopht/Uum  thalio- 
troides.  Tonic  and  alterative,  acts  on  the 
uterus. — Dose,  i  to  1  grain  three  times  a  day ; 
as  a  parturient,  2  to  4  grains. 

Ceeasbin.  From  the  Cerasus  virginiana. 
Given  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  when  this 
latter  is  inadmissible. — Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

CIMIOW0QIN.  Syn.  Maoboiin.  From 
Black  Snakeroot.  Tonic,  alterative,  nervine, 
antiperiodic,  and  in  chorea. — Dose,  1  to  6  gr. 

CoENlNB.  From  Comics  Florida  (Dogwood). 
Antiperiodic. — Dose,  10  grains. 

EtJPATOBlNE.  From  JEupatoreum  purpu- 
reum.    Diuretic. — Dose,  3  to  5  grains. 

EUPHOBBIN.  From  Euphorbia  eorollata. 
Emetic,  cathartic,  expectorant,  and  vermifuge. 
— Dose,  1  grain  or  less. 

Gelsemin.  From  Oelsemium  semper- 
virens.  Given  in  pneumonia,  hysteria,  and 
dysmenorrhoea. — Dose,  i  to  2  grains.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  powerful 
alkaloid,  Gelsimia. 

Gebahin,  or  Geeaniiit.  From  Oeranium 
maculatum.     Astringent. — Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Hamamblin.  From  Hamamelis  Virginica 
(Witch  hazel).     Astringent. — Dose,  5  grains. 

Htdeastin.  From  Si/drastis  Canadensis. 
Tonic. — Dose,  3  to  5  grains.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  alkaloid  Hydrasta. 

Ismnr.  From  the  Slue  flag.  Alterative, 
sialagogue,  anthelmintic. — Dose,  J  to  5  gr. 

Inglawdin.  From  Butter-nut.  Given  in 
chronic  hepatic  di-sorders  and  constipation. 
— Dose,  2  to  4  gr. 

Leptandein.  From  Leptandra  Virginica. 
Given  in  liver  affections,  chronic  dysentery, 
diorrhoia,  and  typhus. — Dose,  2  to  4  gr. 

LrcoplN.  From  Lt/copus  Virginicus.  Given 
in  hcsmorrhage,  diabetes,  and  dysentery. — 
Dote,  2  to  3  grains. 


Mteicin.  From  Mt/rica  cerifera.  Stimu- 
lant, astringent,  and  antispadmodic. — Dose, 
2  to  10  grains. 

Popuinr.  From  Populus  tremuloides.  Tonic 
and  febrifuge. — Dose,  4  to  8  grains. 

Pbttnin.  From  Wild  Cherry  Bari.  Stimu- 
lant, tonic,  and  expectorant. — Dose,  1  to  2  gr. 

Rtjmin.  From  fiwmex  cmpiM.  Action  like 
rhubarb. — Dose,  3  grains. 

Sangt7Inaein.  From  Sanguinaria  Cana- 
densis. Hepatic  and  alterative. — Dote,  i  to  2 
grains. 

Stillinoin.  From  Stylingia  tylvatica. 
Given  in  bronchitis  and  laryngitis.  Used 
externally  as  a  stimulant.  Internally,  1  drop 
with  mucilage. 

EOELENZIAHWTTEZEISAFT— Koble  Gen- 
tian-root Juice — Enzian  Extract — Extract  of 
Gentian.  A  water-clear,  colourless  Schnapps, 
which  contains  much  fusel  oil  and  has  had 
some  of  the  spirit  removed,  distilled  from 
gentian  plant.     (Hager.) 

EDIBLE  EARTHS.  There  seems  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  in  habitants  of  many 
countries,  especially  during  famine  and  in 
times  of  scarcity,  use  certain  kinds  of  earth  as 
food.  In  Spain,  a  particular  kind  of  earth 
known  as  buoaro  is  eaten  ;  the  Russian  pea- 
sant partakes  of  his  rock-flour;  the  Thuringian 
of  his  rocA-6«W«T ;  the  Swede,  of  his  bergmehl 
or  mountain  meal ;  the  native  of  Java  of  an 
earth  known  as  teneampa;  the  Hindoo,  of  the 
so-called  Patna  earth;  and  the  Persian  of 
a  species  of  soil  known  as  Oheli  Oiveh. 

Mr  Molvar  has  analysed  an  earth,  eaten  by 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  Neograd  district  in 
Hungary,  and  finds  it  has  the  following  com- 
position : — 


Carbonic  acid 

.  40-357 

Lime  .... 

.  51188 

Magnesia     . 

.     O'llO 

Volatile  matter    . 

.     5'545 

Ferrous  oxide 

.     0-158 

Alumina 

.     2-272 

As  the  volatile  matter  seemed  to  be  the 
probable  means  of  nourishment,  it  was  sub- 
jected to  a  special  examination,  and  was  found 
to  contain,  besides  empyreumatic  substances, 
0-067  water,  and  0-010  nitrogen. 

Dr  Schmidt,  a  German  chemist,  gives  the 
following  as  the  composition  of  100  parts  of 
the  air-dried  powder  from  the  coa^t  of  the 
White  Sea :— 


Water  given 

off  at  100°  C    . 

0-260 

Given  ofl"at 

X  low  red  heat  , 

0-835 

Alumina     . 

40-797 

Ferric  oxide 

0-310 

Magnesia 

0-618 

Lime          . 

traces 

Soda  . 

1-829 

Potassa 

9-845 

Silicic  acid,  trace  of  fluorine,  and 

loss 

«... 

45  506 
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EDULCOBATION— EG  G 


This  earth  is  eaten  hy  the  Laplanders,  who 
mix  it  with  the  flour  of  which  they  mate 
their  bread. 

The  Persian  edible  earth  called  Qheli  Giveh 
contains: — 


Magnesic  carbonate 
Ciilcic  carbonate 
Scdium  chloride 
Sudic  sulphate   . 
Sodic  carbonate 
Mugnesic  hydrate 
Ferric  oxide 
Alumina     .        . 
Silicic  acid 
Water  combined  at  1 
Hydroscopic  moisture 


66-963 
23-634 
3-542 
0-293 
0-598 
1-311 
0092 
0-2Z7 
0-765 
1-153 
1-422 


The  '  Chemical  News '  (xxxvi,  202)  contains 
the  analysis  by  Mr  Paterson  Muir  of  a  clay 
from  Mackenzie  County,  South  Island,  New 
Zealand,  which  is  largely  eaten  by  sheep.  It 
consists  of: — 


Silica  •        •        .         . 

.     61-25 

Alumina 

.     17-97 

Ferric  oxide 

.      572 

Lime 

.       1-91 

Magnesia     . 

.       0-87 

Sodium  chloride 

.       3-69 

Potassium  chloride 

trace 

Water 

.      7-31 

Organic  matter    . 

.      1-77 

See  Animaioul^. 
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EDULCOEA'TION.  The  affusion  of  water  on 
any  substance  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
portion  soluble  in  that  fluid.  Edulcoration  is 
usually  pel  formed  by  agitating  or  triturating 
the  article  with  water,  and  removing  the 
laltei',  after  subsidence,  by  decantation  or  fil- 
tration. It  is  the  method  commonly  adopted 
to  purify  precipitates  and  other  powders  which 
are  insoluble  in  water.  The  washing-bottle  is 
a  most  useful  instrument  for  the  edulcoration 
of  precipitates.  In  its  simplest  form,  it  is  a 
bottle  fitted  with  two  bent  glass  tubes,  one 
drawn  to  a  fine  point  and  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  the  other  only  entering 
the  cork  a  few  inches.  By  blowing  down  the 
latter  tube,  the  water  is  forced  out  of  the 
foimer  in  a  fine  stream.     See  Wash-boiiib. 

EEL  Syn.  Anguilia,  L.  A  family  of 
fishes  belonging  to  tlie  'apodal '  section  of  the 
malacoptert/gii.  At  least  three  species  of  eels 
are  found  in  this  country — the  '  sharp-nosed,' 
the  'broad-nosed,' and  the  'snig.'  The  first, 
which  is  common  in  streams  and  lakes,  attains 
the  greatest  size — sometimes  25  lbs.  or  even 
30  lbs.  The  '  snig '  is  considered  superior  to 
other  kinds  for  the  table.  As  articles  of  food, 
eels  are  said  to  be  laxative  and  far  from  whole- 
some. The  fat  (eel  pat;  adeps  anguill^, 
OLETTM  A.)  is  among  the  simples  of  the  Ph.  L. 
1618,  and  was  formerly  considered  'good 
against  stripes,'  and  is  even  now  used  by  the 


vulgar  as  a  friction  for  stiff  joints.  For  the 
table,  eels  are  generally  dressed  by  stewing, 
frying,  baking,  or  potting,  which  is  done  in  the 
usual  way,  the  fish  being  cut  into  pieces  2  or 
3  inches  long,  and  melted  butter,  onions,  sweet 
herbs,  and  anchovy  sauce,  added  at  will.  The 
CONGEE  EEL  Is  a  distinct  and  gigantic  species 
of  the  same  family.  Its  flesh  is  coarse  and 
oily,  but  is  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Devon,  on  which  it 
abounds. 

Letheby    states   the   following   to   he   the 
composition  of  the  Eel : 


Nitrogenous  matter 

,      9-9 

Fat          ... 

.    138 

Saline  matter  . 

.       1-3 

Water     . 

.    75- 

1000 
Payen's  analysis  differs  from  the  above,  in 
giving   a   larger   proportion   of    nitrogenous 
matter,  and  a  still  greater  quantity  of  fat. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  iind 
kindred  races  suffer  largely  from  scrofula,  the 
prevalence  of  which  disease  amongst  them  has 
been  attributed  to  their  partaking  so  largely  of 
eel  as  a  common  article  of  diet. 

EFFEEVES'CENCE.  The  rapid  escape  of 
gas  in  small  bubbles  from  a  liquid.  See 
Deauqht,  Powdee,  &c. 

EFELOEES'CElfCE.  The  spontaneous  con- 
version of  a  crystalline  solid  into  a  dry  pul- 
verulent form.  Crystals  which  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere lose  their  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
become  crusted  over  with  a  mealy  powder,  are 
said  to  be  eefloeescent. 

EGG.  Si/n.  Ovum,  L.  A  body  prodnced  in 
the  females  of  birds  and  certain  other  animals, 
containing  an  '  embryo '  of  the  same  species,  or 
body,  from  which  a  similar  animal  may  ulti- 
mately be  produced.  The  eggs  of  the  common 
domestic  fowl  are  nutritious  and  easily  di- 
gestible; and  when  lightly  cooked  by  boiling 
and  eaten  with  a  little  salt,  are  admirably 
adapted  as  an  aliment  for  the  sick  and  delicate. 
When  boiled  hard  or  fried,  tbey  are  rendered 
less  digestible,  and  possess  no  advantage  in 
this  respect  over  butcher's  meat.  A  new-laid 
egg,  beaten  up  in  a  cup  of  tea,  cofCee,  or  choco- 
late is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the  breakfast 
of  a  person  with  a  poor  appetite,  and  is  very 
supporting.  A  glass  of  wine,  beer,  or  porter, 
similarly  treated,  along  with  a  biscuit,  has  been 
recommended  as  a  light  and  nutritious  lun- 
cheon or  supper,  well  suited  to  the  debilitated 
and  dyspeptic.  Raw  eggs  may  be  advantage- 
ously substituted  for  cod-liver  oil  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  this  last  is  ordered,  occurring 
in  persons  with  delicate  or  irritable  stomachs. 
The  addition  of  fresh  salad  oil  vastly  increases 
their  medicinal  virtues.  A  fresh  egg  is  said  to 
contain  about  the  same  amount  of  nourishment 
as  li  oz.  of  fresh  meat  and  1  oz.  of  wheaten 
bread,  but  in  a  more  digestible  form. 


EGG 
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Compotition  of  the  contenU  of  the  egg. 

Water    ....  74-02 

Albumen        .        .        ,  14-08 

Oil  and  fat      .         .        .  10-25 

Mineral  matter      .        .  1'65 


100-00 


Compotition  of  the  white  of  egg.  (Thompson.) 

Nitrogenous  matter        .  20-40 
Fatty  matter 

Saline  matter         .        .      1-60 

Water   ....  7800 


100-00 


Compotition  of  the  yolk. 
Nitrogenous  matter 
fatty  matter 
Saline  matter 
Water   . 


(Thompson.) 
.    1600 
.    80-70 
.      1-30 
.    62-00 

10000 


Egg,  White  of  (albumen  oti),  is  officinal  in 
the  B.P.  Yelk  of  egg  (vitellut  ovi)  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  bbaudi  miittjbb  (mibtuea 
BPiEiTUB  viNi  GALiioi)  of  the  London  College. 
It  is  also  a  popular  application  to  chaps,  cracked 
nipples,  abrasions,  &c.,  and  is  largely  used  to 
render  oleaginous  substances  miscible  with 
water,  in  the  preparation  of  emulsions. 

The  average  weight  of  the  new-laid  egg  of  a 
hen  is  about  2}  o/,.,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  1-080  to 
1-090 ;  the  white  generally  weighs  about  li  oz.; 
the  yolk,  a  little  under  }  oz. ,-  and  the  shell 
and  skin,  ^  oz.  Dr  Prout  found  that  an  egg, 
on  being  kept  for  2  years  in  a  dry  situation, 
lost  544  yj;  gr.,  from  the  evaporation  of  a 
portion  of  its  water  through  the  shell.  By 
boiling  in  water  an  egg  loses  from  2%  to  3{J  of 
its  weight. 

Choice.  The  larger  end  of  a  new-laid  egg 
feels  cold  when  placed  against  the  tongue. 
New-laid  eggs  appear  semi-transparent  when 
placed  between  the  eye  and  a  strong  light,  and 
have  a  small  and  perceptible  division  of  the 
skin  from  the  shell,  which  is  filled  with  air. 
This  mode  of  examination  among  the  trade  is 
called  '  candling.'  When  they  shake  they  are 
stale.  The  eggs  of  turkeys  and  pea-hens  are 
much  esteemed  for  some  purposes;  those  of 
ducks  and  geese  are  coarse  and  inferior. 

Sound  eggs  will  sink  if  put  into  a  solu- 
tion, consisting  of  1  oz.  of  salt  in  10  oz.  of 
water ;  in  the  same  solution  indifferent  ones  will 
float,  «-hilst  bad  or  wortless  ones  will  swim 
even  in  pure  water. 

Fret.  Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  any  length 
of  time  by  excluding  them  from  the  air.  One 
of  the  cleanest  and  easiest  methods  of  doing 
this  is  to  pack  them  with  the  small  end  down- 
wards, in  clean  dry  salt,  in  barrels  or  tubs,  and 
to  place  them  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation.  We 
have  eaten  eggs  thus  preserved  that  were  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  old,  and  that  had  been 
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for  some  months  on  shipboard  in  a  tropical 
climate,  and  which  yet  retained  all  the  peculiar 
sweetness  of  new-laid  eggs.  With  a  like  in- 
tention, eggs  are  placed  in  vessels  containing 
milk  of  lime  or  strong  brine,  or  are  i-ubbed  over 
with  butter,  lard,  or  gum  water,  all  of  which 
act  by  excluding  the  air.  Eggs  for  keeping 
should  never  be  laid  on  their  sides,  and  when 
kept  in  the  air  should  be  occasionally  turned 
to  prevent  the  yolk  attaching  Itself  to  the 
side  instead  of  floating  in  the  albumen.  Some 
persons  place  the  eggs  in  a  netting  or  on  a 
sieve  or  colander,  and  immerse  them  for  an 
instant  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  water  befure 
packing  them  away.  The  practice  of  packing 
eggs  in  damp  straw,  or  anything  else  that  can 
convey  a  flavour  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  shells  of  eggs  are  porous,  and  readily 
admit  the  passage  of  gaseous  substances,  espe- 
cially of  fetid  odours.  It  is  from  inattention 
to  this  point  that  a  large  number  of  the  eg);s 
imported  from  the  coast  of  France  have  a  less 
delicate  flavour  than  those  of  our  poultry 
yards.  Damp  chopped  straw,  as  well  as  most 
other  organic  substances  exposed  to  warmth 
and  moisture,  readily  ferment  or  putrefy ;  and 
during  fermentation  a  considerable  increase  of 
temperature  takes  place,  as  any  one  may 
readily  perceive  by  examining  the  common 
hotbeds  in  our  gardens,  which  are  merely 
masses  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position. Eggs,  as  long  as  they  retain  the 
embryo  of  the  future  chick  in  a  vital  state, 
possess  in  themselves  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth,  which  tends  materially  to  promote 
the  decompositii  111  of  the  substances  they  are 
packed  in,  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
moisture. 

A  correspondent  of  the  'Chemical  News' 
says :  "  Eg<rs  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  whole 
year  by  subjecting  them  to  the  following  pro- 
cess. The  fresh  eggs  are  carefully  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  five  kilogrammes  of  alum,  dis- 
solved in  five  litres  of  water,  heated  to  from 
45°  to  50°  C,  and  left  in  that  liquid  for  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes;  the  eggs  are  next 
drained,  and  in  the  meantime  the  solution  of 
alum  is  heated  to  boiling-point.  The  eggs  arc 
again  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  kept  therein 
from  ten  to  fifteen  seconds;  after  having 
been  drained  and  cooled,  they  are  packed  in 
either  dry  bran,  sawdust,  cork-dust,  sifted 
ashes,  or  in  cotton-wool." 

M.  Durand,  of  Blois,  proposes  to  preserve 
eggs  by  coating  them  with  silicate  of  soda. 

To  Preserve  Mggs  fresh  for  many  weeks, 
— As  the  eggs  are  taken  from  the  nest, 
brush  each  one  separately  with  a  thin 
solution  of  gum  Arabic,  being  careful  to 
leave  no  portion  of  the  shell  uncovered  by  it. 
The  half  of  each  egg  must  first  be  done,  and 
left  to  become  dry  before  the  remainder  i» 
touched,  that  the  gum  may  not  be  rubbed  off 
any  part  by  its  coming  in  contact  while  web 
with  the  hand  as  it  is  held  to  be  varnished,  or 
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with  the  table  when  it  is  laid  down  to  harden. 
— Eliza  Aoton. 

JEgga  to  boil  in  the  Shell. — Eggs  bronght 
from  a  cold  place  and  suddenly  plunged  into 
boiling  water  are  very  frequently  liable  to 
crack,  and  thus  to  allow  of  the  partial  escape 
of  their  contents.  In  winter  it  will  be  found 
a  good  plan  to  hold  them  for  an  instant  over 
the  steam  of  the  saucepan  before  they  are 
placed  in  it,  which  they  should  be,  very 
gently.  By  boiling  for  three  minutes,  the 
whites  will  become  in  a  partially  solid  state. 
Exactly  five  minutes  will  harden  the  whites 
and  leave  the  yolks  liquid.  Eight  or  ten 
minutes  will  render  them  hard.  Eggs  should 
always  be  boiled  in  water  sufficient  to  entirely 
cover  them.  They  should  be  boiled  15 
minutes  for  salad-dressings. 

Eggs,  to  Poach. — Take  for  this  purpose  a 
wide  and  delicately  clean  pan  about  half 
filled  with  the  clearest  spring  water;  throw 
in  a  small  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  place  it 
over  a  fire  quite  free  from  smoke.  Break 
some  new-laid  eggs  into  separate  cups,  and  do 
this  with  care,  that  the  yolks  may  not  be 
injured.  When  the  water  boils,  draw  back 
the  pan,  glide  the  eggs  gently  into  it,  and  let 
them  stand  till  the  whites  appear  almost  set, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  minute;  then  without 
shaking  them  move  the  pan  over  the  fire,  and 
just  simmer  them  from  two  minutes  and  a 
lialf  to  three  minutes.  Lift  them  out  sepa- 
rately with  a  slice,  trim  quickly  off  the 
ragged  edges,  and  serve  them  upon  dressed 
spinach  or  upon  minced  veal,  turkey,  or 
chicken;  or  dish  them  for  an  iuiralid  upon 
delicately  toasted  bread,  sliced  thick  and  free 
from  crust :  it  is  an  improvement  to  have  the 
bread  buttered,  but  it  is  less  wholesome. 

Comparative  time  of  poaching  eggs:  swan's 
eggs,  5  to  6  minutes  (in  basin,  10  minutes) ; 
turkey's  eggs,  4  minutes ;  hen's  eggs,  3  to  3^ 
minutes;  Guinea  fowl's,  2  to  3  minutes; 
bantam's,  2  minutes. 

Obs.  All  eggs  may  be  poached  without 
loiling  if  kept  just  at  simmering  point,  but 
one  boil  quite  at  last  will  assist  to  detach 
them  from  the  stewpan,  from  which  they 
should  always  be  very  carefully  lifted  on  what 
is  called  a  fish  or  egg  slice.  There  are  pans 
made  on  purpose  for  poaching  and  frying 
them  in  good  form;  but  they  do  not,  we 
believe,  answer  particularly  well.  If  broken 
into  cups  slightly  rubbed  with  butter  and 
simmered  in  them,  their  roundness  of  shape 
will  be  well  preserved. — Eliza  Aoton. 

Egg,  Elas'tic.  Take  a  good  and  sound  egg, 
place  it  in  strong  vinegar,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  for  12  hours ;  it  will  then  become 
quite  soft  and  elastic.  In  this  state  it  can  he 
squeezed  into  a  tolerably  wide-mouthed  bottle; 
when  in,  it  must  be  covered  with  water 
having  a  little  socIr  dissolved  in  it.  In  a  few- 
hours  the  egg  "ill  be  restored  to  nearly  its 
original  solidity ;  after  which  the  liquid  may 
be  poured  off  and  the  bottle  dried,  the  whole 


being  kept  as  a  curiosity  to  puzzle  one's 
friends  for  an  explanation  how  the  egg  got 
there.    ('  Parlour  Pastime.') 

Egg  Flip.  Prep.  1.  Beer,  1  pint;  eggs,  3 
in  no.;  sugar,  2  oz.j  nutmeg  and  ginger,  q.  s. 
to  flavour ;  the  eggs  are  broken  into  one  half 
of  the  beer,  the  sugar  added,  and  the  whole 
beaten  well  together;  the  mixture  is  then 
placed  in  a  clean  warmer,  and  heated  over 
the  fire  to  nearly  the  boiling-point,  and  stirred 
ne  way  all  the  time,  care  being  taken  not  to 
let  it  either  boil  or  curdle ;  the  other  portion 
of  the  beer  and  the  spices  are  then  added,  and 
the  whole  mixed  well  together. 

2.  As  above,  but  adding  a  glass  of  spirit. 
Some  persons  also  add  a  little  lemon  peel. 

Eggs,. Packing,  for  Shipboard.  The  follow- 
ing plan  is  now  adopted  by  many  firms  ship- 
ping eggs : — "  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  may 
be  placed  bran,  cut  hay,  and  sawdust.  Tear 
up  old  newspapers  to  about  8  or  10  inches 
square.  The  paper  should  be  about  medium 
— that  is,  not  too  stiff  nor  too  soft.  Place 
one  of  these  pieces  of  paper  on  the  hand,  and 
on  this  an  egg,  on  one  end ;  close  the  lower 
hand  so  as  to  bring  the  paper  up  all  round 
the  egg;  with  the  other  hand  crumple  the 
loose  corners  and  edges  of  the  paper  down 
over  the  other  end  of  the  egg ;  lay  another 
piece  of  paper  on  the  hand,  on  which  place 
the  same  egg,  but  the  other  end  up ;  bring  up 
the  new  paper  and  crumple  down  as  before. 
This  gives  a  good  cushion  to  both  ends,  and  a 
fair  one  over  the  centre.  Repeat  this  till  you 
have  six  thicknesses  of  paper,  reversing  the 
egg  each  time,  and  always  keeping  it  on  the 
end.  This  gives  you  a  Ijall  about  3  to  3i  in. 
thick  by  3i  to  4  in.  long.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  press  the  paper  too  closely  to  the 
egg  while  covering.  Place  on  one  end  in  the 
box  or  basket;  place  alongside  and  press  them 
together  close  enough  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming loose  in  the  box,  Hllings  at  the  ends 
and  on  top  with  crumpled  paper." — J.  P. 

Egg,  Glaire  of.  Prep.  Separate  the  whites 
from  the  yolks,  and  whisk  them  to  a  froth, 
let  them  stand  24  hours,  and  strain  them 
through  muslin.  Used  as  a  glaze  or  varnish 
by  bookbinders  and  others. 

Egg,  Liquid.     Prep.  (Jayne.)     From  lime, 

1  bushel  (sliiked  with  water);  common  salt, 

2  or  3  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  J  lb. ;  water,  q.  s. 
to  form  a  mixture  strong  enough  to  float  an 
egg.  Used  to  preserve  eggs,  which  it  is  stated 
it  will  do  for  two  years,  by  simply  keeping 
them  in  it.  Simple  milk  of  lime  answers 
quite  as  well. 

Egg  Wine.  As  egg  flip,  but  using  equal 
parts  of  white  wine  and  water,  instead  of 
beer. 

ELA'ISIIfE.  A  fatty  compound  of  eliudic 
acid  and  glycerin,  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  or  nitrate  of  mercury  on  olive  oil. 
It  is  neutral;  melts  at  90°  Pahr. ;'  and  is  very 
soluble  iu  ether,  scarcely  so  in  alcohol.  It  is 
one  of  the  components  of  oitbine  ointment. 
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By  laponiflcation  it  is  resolved  into  its  two 
t'ODBtituonts. 

EIA'IH.    See  Oliib. 

ELAIOM'ETEE.  Sgn.  Qleou'eteb.  An 
instrument  for  oscertnining  the  specific  gravity 
of  oils.    See  Hydbometeb  and  Oil. 

ELAL'DEHTD.  A  peculiar  crystalline 
substance  which  forms  in  aldeutd  when 
kept  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  32° 
Fnhr.  It  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid  at 
about  38°,  in  which  state  it  is  miscible  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  isomeric  with 
aldehyd,  but  its  vapour  has  about  three  times 
the  density  of  that  substance,  whilst  it  neither 
combines  with  ammonia  nor  comports  itself 
with  potasssa  and  solution  of  silver  like  alde- 
hyd. 

ELAOP'TENE.     See  Oil  (Volatile). 

ElAT'ERIN.  Sgn.  Momoedioine.  The 
active  principle  of  elaiebiuu.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr  Clutterbuck  in  1819,  but  first 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  in  1830  by  the 
Inte  Mr  Hcnnel. 

Elaterin.  St/n.  Elatebium.  (Dr  Mor- 
rics.)  Obtained  by  evaporating  tincture  of 
claterium  (made  with  rectified  spirit)  to  the 
consistence  of  thin  oil,  and  throwing  it  in 
boiling  distilled  water.  When  cold,  the  crys- 
talline precipitate  is  collected,  and  dried  with 
II  gentle  heat. — Dose,  to  commence  with  l-16th 
of  a  grain. 

Prep.  1.  (Dr  Morries.)  Elaterium  is  di- 
gested in  hot  alcohol,  the  resulting  tincture 
filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
oil,  and  then  thrown  into  boiling  distilled 
water.  When  the  whole  is  cold,  the  precipi- 
tate is  collected  and  purified  by  redissolving 
ic  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water,  as 
before. 

2.  (Hennel.)  The  alcnholic  extract  of  ela- 
terium is  digested  in  ether,  and  the  residuum 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol ;  crystals  form  as  the 
solution  cools. 

3.  An  alcoholic  tincture  is  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  «  syrup,  and  thrown  into  a 
mixture  of  equnl  parts  of  liquor  of  potassa  and 
water  at  a  bailing  temperature.  Almost  pure 
elaterin  separutos  as  the  liquid  cools. 

Obs.  Elaterin  forms  delicate,  white,  silky 
crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste ;  it  is  fusible  at 
about  365°  Fuhr. ;  tastes  bitter;  odourless; 
neutral;  insoluble  in  water;  and  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  alcohol.  Its  medicinal  action 
is  similar  to  that  of  elaterium,  differing 
only  in  its  greater  activity.— 2)o«e,  -^  gr.  to 
AST. 

ELATESTUH.  St/».  SQinBTina  cbcumbee. 
In  phamaoy, '  the  fresh  unripe  fruit '  of  the 
wild  cucumber,  '  Ecbalium  officinarum — 
Richard,'  Ph.  L.  {Momordica  Elaterium, 
Linn.).  According  to  present  usage,  the  word 
IS  more  generally  applied  to  the  feculence  de- 
posited from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber. 
It  is  thus  appUed  in  Ph.  B .  E.  &  D.  Sec 
btUno.) 

Elaterlnm.  B.  P.   Syn.  Exteact  of  elate- 


eutm,  E.  op  squietino  ctjcttmbee;  Exteac- 

TCM  ELATEBII  (Ph.  L.),  Elatebidm  (Ph.  E. 
&  D.,)  L.  The  feculence  of  the  juice  of  the 
above  fruit. 

Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Slice  wild  encumber 
before  it  is  quite  ripe  in  the  long  direction, 
and  strain  the  jnice,  very  gently  expressed, 
through  a  fine  hair  sieve ;  then  set  it  aside  for 
some  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided. 
The  thinner  supernatant  fiuid  being  rejected, 
dry  the  thicker  portion  with  a  gentle  heat. 
The  processes  of  the  other  colleges  are  essen- 
tially the  same.' 

2.  (Dr.  Clutterbnck.)  The  cucumbers  (fully 
ripe)  are  cut  longitudinally,  and  sprinkling 
with  cold  water,  and  the  juice  allowed  to  strain 
through  a  fine  sieve  into  an  earthenware  vessel. 
The  seeds  and  surrounding  pulp  are  next  placed 
on  the  sieve,  with  the  split  fruit,  and  washed 
repeatedly  with  cold  water.  The  washings 
being  received  in  the  same  vessel  with  the 
juice,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few 
hours,  when  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  and 
the  sediment  spread  thinly  on  fine  linen,  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  a  gentle  head 
avoiding  the  sunshine  or  a  bright  light. 
Qnality  very  fine.  Forty  fruits,  by  this  pro- 
cess, yield  only  6  gr.  of  elaterium. 

8.  (Apothecaries'  Hall.)  The  fruit,  slit 
into  halves,  is  placed  in  hempen  or  horsehair 
bags,  and  submitted  to  slight  pressure  in  a 
tincture  press.  The  juice,  as  it  runs  off,  passes 
through  a  fine  hair  sieve  into  a,  cylindrical 
glass  jug  or  jar,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  two  hours,  when  the  clear  supernatant 
liquor  is  poured  ofi^,  and  the  thick  portion  con- 
taining the  sediment  is  poured  on  a  paper 
filter,  supported  on  linen,  an>^  allowed  to  drain, 
after  which  it  is  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a 
stove.  The  product  has  a  green  colour,  and 
constitutes  the  finest  elaterium  of  commerce. 
A  darker  and  inferior  article  is  obtained  from 
the  liquor,  poured  from  the  first  sediment  by 
placing  it  in  shallow  pans,  and  allowing  it 
again  to  deposit. 

Prop.,  S(c.  Ehtorium  is  sold  in  thin  cakes, 
and  when  pure  has  a  pale-gray  or  greenish- 
gray  colour,  floats  on  water,  is  easily  pulverined 
by  pressure,  and  forms  with  rectified  spirits  a 
rich,  green-coloured  tincture.  Elaterium  ob- 
tained as  a  second  deposit  (elatebium  ni- 
GEUm),  is  dark  and  inferior.  Alcohol  dissolves 
from  50g  to  60g  of  good  elaterium.  "  When 
exhausted  by  rectified  spirit,  the  solution, 
concentrated,  and  poured  into  hot  dilute  so- 
lution of  potassa,  deposits,  on  cooling,  minute 
silky,  colourless  crystals  (of  elateeik), 
weighing  from  J-th  to  ith  of  the  elaterium 
operated  on."    (Ph.  E.) 

Obs.  To  procure  a  fine  sample  of  elaterium 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  it  is 

^  At  the  Mitcli:im  Gardens,  elaterium  is  mBnuractared 
in  much  Ihe  same  way,  only  that  considerable  force  is 
used  in  the  expression  of  the  juice,  and  the  product  there- 
fore less  potent,  tliou(ch  more  in  quantity.  The  mauu- 
facture  usually  commences  about  the  second  weelc  in 
Septeoiiier.    (t)r  Rojle). 
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deposited,  as  a  heavy  muoilage  falls  down  soon 
afterwards,  which  materially  injures  its  quality 
and  appearance.  English  elaterinm  is  the  best. 
The  foreign  is  uniformly  adulterated  with  chalk 
or  starch,  and  coloured  with  sap  green. 

JDose,  -Jj  gr.  to  J  gr.,  formed  into  a  pill  with 
extract  ot  gentian  and  liquorice  powder ;  as  a 
hydragogue  and  cathartic  in  dropsies,  twice  a 
day,  repeated  every  other  day  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Its  use  must  be  avoided  when  there 
is  much  debility  or  any  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. Larger  doses  than  \  gr.  of  pure  ela- 
terium  are  poisonous.  The  antidotes  are 
emetics,  followed  by  demulcents,  opium,  and 
stimulants. 

EL'DEE.  Syn.  Sambuous  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L. 
A  large  shrub  or  small  tree  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Caprifoliacee.  It  is  indigenous 
in  Europe,  and  has  long  been  valued  for  its 
medicinal  properties.  "  The  recent  flowers  of 
the  Sambucns  nigra"  (Ph.  L.)  or  common  elder 
are  regarded  as  diaphoretic  and  pectoral,  and  a 
distilled  water  (ELBEE-rLOWEE  WATEE ;  AQTTA 
SAMBirci)  is  made  of  them.  The  inner  bark 
of  the  same  tree  is  purgative  and  emetic,  and 
is  used  in  dropsy ;  the  leaves  are  purgative ; 
the  juice  of  the  fresh  berries  is  made  into  wine 
(eldeb  vtihe),  and  is  largely  used  to  make 
EACIMTIOTIS  POET  WIHE,  and  to  adulterate  the 
real  wine.     See  Watbes  (Distilled). 

ELECAMPANE'.  Hyn.  Intjla  (Ph.  L.),  L. 
"  The  root  of  Inula  Selenium"  (Ph.  L.).  A 
plant  of  the  nat.  order  CompositcB.  Tonic, 
diaphoretic,  and  expectorant. — Dose,  20  gr.  to 
1  dr.,  or  more,  either  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
decoction ;  in  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  &c.  It  is  now 
seldom  used. 

ELECTEANODYN.  For  the  cure  of  neu- 
ralgia, headache,  migrain,  faceache,  and  apo- 
plectic attacks.  As  a  necklace  for  children  for 
toothache,  as  a  preventive  of  quinsy,  &c.  A 
tissue  paper  converted  into  a  nitrogenous 
material  (pyroxylin  or  diippelpapier) -hj  im- 
mersion in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acid,  and  containing  besides  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  wax  and  resin.     (Hager.) 

EIEC'IRIC.  Sgn.  Electbicai..  Exhibit- 
ing the  effects  of  eieoteicity  when  'excited' 
by  friction;  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
produced  by  electricity. 

Electric.  Syn.  Insulatoe,  Non-conduO' 
TOE.  A  substance  which  may  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  readily  made  to  evince  elec 
trical  properties  by  friction.  Electrics  do  not 
transmit,  or  conduct,  electricity ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  anblbcteics  are  good  trans 
mitters  or  conductors  of  electrical  action.  The 
most  perfect  electrics  are  shell-lac,  sulphur, 
amber,  jet,  resinous  bodies,  gums,  gun-cotton, 
glass,  silk,  diamond,  agate,  and  tourmaline; 
dry  fur,  hair,  wood,  feathers,  and  paper ;  tur- 
pentine and  various  oils ;  dry  atmospheric  air 
and  other  gases,  steam  of  high  elasticity,  and 
ice  at  0°  Fahr.  The  most  perfect  anelectrics 
or  conductors  are  the  metals,  charcoal,  and 
saline  fluids. 


Electric  Eel.  The  Qynotus  electricaa,  a  fish 
having  the  power  or  giving  violent  electric 
'  shocks' ;  which  power  it  exerts  for  killing  or 
stunning  its  prey.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  warmer 
regions  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Electrical  Machine.  An  instrument  for  the 
excitation  and  collection  of  electricity.  The 
term  is  only  applied  to  contrivances  in  which 
friction  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  electrical 
disturbance ;  those  which  act  through  chemical 
force,  magnetism,  or  heat,  being  known  by 
various  distinctive  names,  as  '  voltaic  battery,' 
'  electro-magnetic  machine,'  '  induction-coil,' 
'  thermo-electric  pile,'  &c. 

The  electrical  machines  in  common  use  are 
composed  of  a  hollow  glass  cylinder,  or  circular 
plate  of  glass,  turning  on  an  axis,  and  rubbing 
against  two  or  more  leather  rubbers  covered 
with  silk,  the  electricity  being  collected  by 
sharp  points  fixed  in  a  metal  rod  standing  on 
a  glass  pillar.  A  description  of  these  instru- 
ments, however,  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
present  work,  which  does  not  aim  at  giving 
information  that  may  be  easily  obtained  from 
other  sources. 

Cylinder  machines  are  seldom  made  of 
greater  size  than  13  inches  by  9,  and  are  about 
as  powerful  as  an  18-inch  plate  machine.  The 
latter  are  commonly  made  up  to  3  and  4  feet 
diameter,  and  will,  with  a  suitable  condenser, 
give  15  inch  sparks  in  air. 

ELECTEI"CITY  (-tris'-it-e).  The  name  given 
primarily  to  one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature, 
and  secondarily  to  that  department  of  physical 
science  which  embraces  all  that  is  known  re- 
specting this  particular  force.  Many  theories 
respecting  the  nature  of  electricity  have  been 
advanced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  elec- 
trical phenomena.  The  theory  of  Dr  Franklin 
supposed  the  existence  of  a  single  homoge- 
neous, imponderable  fluid,  of  extreme  tenuity 
and  elasticity,  in  a  state  of  equable  distribution 
throughout  the  material  world.  This  fluid  is 
assumed  to  be  repulsive  of  its  own  particles, 
bat  attractive  of  all  other  matter.  When  dis- 
tributed in  bodies,  in  quantities  proportionate 
to  their  capacities  or  attraction  for  it,  such 
bodies  are  said  to  be  in  their  '  natural  state.' 
When  we  increase  or  .diminish  the  natural 
quantity  of  electricity  in  any  substance,  excita- 
tion is  the  result,  and  the  substance,  if  '  over- 
charged,' is  said  to  be  electrified  '  positively ;' 
or  if  'undercharged,'  'negatively.'  These 
theories,  and  all  others  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  electricity  is  a  form  of  matter,  have 
been  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  elucidation 
of  electrical  phenomena. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  two  kinds  of 
electric  forces  are  recognised,  and  distinguised 
as  negative  and  positive,  but  they  are  both 
assumed  to  be  analogous  in  principle,  and  very 
generally  assumed  to  be  simply  due  to  difierent 
analogous  motions  of  matter.  For  a  full  expo- 
sition, however,  the  reader  must  refer  to  some 
of  the  especial  works  on  the  subject. 
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ELECTRICITY,  Iron  reduced  ty.  Gelatin 
capsules  of  tbe  size  of  a  2-grain  pill,  filled 
with  powdered  blacksmith  scales  (black  oxide 
of  iron).     (Hagcr.) 

ELECTSO-CHDU'ISTRY.  That  branch  of 
chemistry  which  treats  of  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity in  effecting  chemical  changes. 

ELECTRO-ETCH'INQ.     See  Etchino. 

ELECTROL'YSIS.  (-trSl'-e-sis).  Electr.i- 
chemicnl  decomposition.  The  voltaic  carrent 
has  the  power  of  loosening  and  separating  tbe 
constituents  of  certain  compound  bodies  when 
these  are  interposed  in  the  circuit.  The  sub- 
stances which  are  thus  susceptible  of  decom- 
position are  termed  electrolytes.  They  are  all 
binary  compounds,  containing  single  equiva- 
lents of  their  components,  which  are  held  toge- 
ther by  very  powerful  afiBnities.  The  amount 
of  electrical  power  required  to  effect  decompo- 
sition varies  greatly  with  different  electrolytes : 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  melted  chloride 
of  lead,  hydrochloric  acid,  water  mixed  with  a 
little  sulphuric  acid,  and  pure  water,  demand 
very  different  degrees  of  decomposing  force, 
the  resistance  increasing  from  the  first-men- 
tioned substance  to  the  last,  which  latter  it 
has  been  denied  can  be  decomposed.  One  of 
the  indispensable  conditions  of  electrolysis  is 
fluidity.  When  a  llq\iid  is  electrolysed  its 
coinponeuts  are  discharged  solely  ut  the  limit- 
ing surfaces,  where,  according  to  the  usual 
figurative  mode  of  speech,  the  current  enters 
and  leaves  the  liquid,  all  the  intermediate  por- 
tions appearing  quiescent.  The  terms  '  anode' 
and  '  cathode'  have  been  proposed  respectively 
for  the  surfaces  which  are  supposed  to  receive 
and  let  out  the  cuvrent  of  positive  electricity. 
The  anode  is  therefore  directly  against  or  oppo- 
site the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  improved  nomenclature,  the  positive 
electrode ;  and  the  cathode  against  the  nega- 
tive pole,  or  electrode.  The  bodies  which  ore 
set  free  by  the  action  of  the  current  are  termed 
ions  i  those  which  go  to  the  anode  and  appear 
:it  the  positive  electrode  being  distinguished 
by  th3  term  anions,  and  those  which  go  to 
the  cathode  and  appear  at  the  negative 
electrode  by  the  term  cathious.  This  nomen- 
clature has,  however,  been  but  partially 
adopted,  and  is  making  but  slow  way,  if 
any,  many  preferring  the  old  terms  of  electro- 
positive for  anions,  and  electro-negative  for 
eathions. 

The  relative  decomposing  effects  produced 
by  the  same  current  in  different  electrolytes 
arc  exactly  expressed  by  the  chemical  equiva- 
lents of  the  electrolytes.  Thus,  if  a  current 
be  made  to  traverse  acidulated  water,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  chloride  of  lead,  these  three 
electrolytes  will  suffer  decomposition  at  the 
same  time,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  ex- 
tent; for  the  current  which  decomposes  but  9 
parts  of  water  will  separate  into  their  elements 
166  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  139  parts 
of  chloride  of  lead.  'The  electrolysis  of  metal- 
lic salts  is  now  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in 


the  beautiful  arts,  which  we  notice  under  the 
general  head  of  Electbotype. 

ELECTROUOTIVE  ESSENCE  (Romers- 
hansen).  An  embrocation  for  restoring  the 
suspended  functions  of  the  skin  by  stimulating 
the  flow  of  vital  electricity  and  the  functions 
of  the  nerves.  A  solution  of  oils  of  turpentine 
and  rosemary  in  the  ninth  dilution  of  alcohol 
previously  coloured  red  with  some  vegetable 
dye.     (Reithner.) 

ELECTBO-PIiA"TIirO  and  GILDING.  See 
Eleoteottpb. 

ELECTBOPH'OBTTS.  A  simple  instrument 
for  exciting  electricity,  generally  used  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  for  charging  small  Ley- 
den  jars  when  gases  have  to  be  exploded  by 
the  electric  spark.  To  construct  it,  a  plate  of 
tinned  iron  is  made  into  a  circle  of  about  12 
inches  diameter ;  a  raised  border  is  then  turned 
up  for  about  half  an  inch,  and  the  extreme 
ed^e  is  turned  outwards  over  a  wire  to  avoid 
a  sharp  border.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  by 
wciglit  of  shell-lac,  Venice  turpentine,  and 
resin,  is  made  by  gently  heating  them  together 
with  stirring  until  well  fused  and  thoroughly 
incorporated.  This  composition  is  poured  into 
the  plate,  to  quite  fill  it,  and  kept  melted 
u  itil  all  hubbies  have  disappeared.  Another 
portion  of  the  instrument,  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  the  conductor  of  an  electric  ma- 
chine, is  a  circle  of  wood,  rather  smaller  than 
the  resinous  plate,  rounded  at  the  edge,  and 
neatly  covered  with  tin-foil.  An  insulating 
handle,  formed  of  a  piece  of  stout  glass  rod,  is 
cemented  into  the  centre  of  this  wooden  disc. 
Before  using  the  instrument  it  must  be  care- 
fully dried  and  slightly  warmed.  The  re- 
sinous surface  is  excited  by  beating  it  ob- 
liquely with  a  folded  piece  of  warm  flannel. 
When  this  has  been  done  for  about  a  minute, 
the  warm  dry  cover  of  the  instrument  is  to 
placed  upon  the  resinous  plate,  and  touched 
with  the  finger.  If  the  cover  is  then  raised 
a  few  inches,  and  the  knuckle  approached,  a 
powerful  spark  of  positive  electricity  will 
pass ;  and  if  the  cover  be  again  replaced, 
touched,  and  raised,  a  second  spark  will  pass. 
This  may  be  repeated  many  times  without 
again  exciting  the  resinous  plate.  By  receiving 
the  sparks  with  the  knobs  of  a  Leydeu  jar, 
a  charge  strong  enough  to  give  a  powerful 
shock,  or  explode  a  gaseous  mixture,  may  be 
rapidly  obtained.  Other  forms  have  been 
given  to  the  instrument,  but  the  essential  part 
of  every  one  is  a  plate  of  some  resinous 
substance. 

ELECTROTYPE.  Syn.  Eleotbo-mbt'ai- 
UBGY,  Galvan'o-plas'tio.  The  art  of  work- 
ing in  metals  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  term  electrotype  is  only  appli- 
cable to  one  branch  of  '  electro-metallurgy ' — 
that  which  relates  to  the  production  of  copies 
of  engraved  plates,  medals  coins,  and  other 
works — butit  is  now  commonly  employed  in  the 
sense  indicated  by  our  definition.  According 
to  this  extended  signification  of  the  term,  the 
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art  of  electrotype  includes  ElBCTEO-PLATlNa, 

and  BLECTEO-OILDIHG. 

General  Frinoiples. — If  a  current  from  a 
voltaic  battery  be  passed,  by  means  of  plati- 
num electrodes,  through  water  to  which  some 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  electrolysis, 
takes  place,  hydrogen  appearing  at  the  cathode, 
and  oxygen  at  the  anode.  If  into  the  acid 
liquid  some  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  be 
now  thrown,  electrolysis  will  still  go  on,  but 
only  one  of  the  elements  of  the  water,  namely 
oxygen,  will  be  evolved ;  for  the  hydrogen,  on 
being  released,  will  take  the  place  of  the  copper 
in  the  solution,  and  the  copper  thus  liberated 
will  be  deposited  on  the  platinum  plate  or 
wire  which  constitutes  the  negative  electrode. 
This  experiment  may  be  continued  until  all 
the  copper  is  extracted  from  the  solution. 
Let  this  experiment  be  repeated  with  a  copper 
plate  for  the  positive  electrode,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  neither  of  the  gases  will  be  evolved. 
The  hydrogen,  as  before,  will  take  the  place  of 
the  copper  in  the  solution  ;  the  oxygen,  instead 
of  escaping  at  the  anode,  will  combine  with 
the  copper  of  the  electrode  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  sulphate  of  copper.  The  chemical 
forces  called  into  action  by  the  current  are  so 
beautifully  balanced,  that  in  the  last  experi- 
ment the  quantity  of  copper  supplied  by  the 
positive  electrode  exactly  equals  the  quantity 
withdrawn  from  the  solution  and  deposited 
upon  the  negative  electrode.  The  whole  art  of 
electrotype  consists  in  applying  the  metals 
thus  released  from  their  solutions  to  artistic 
or  useful  purposes.  To  obtain  compact  and 
brilliant  deposits,  many  precautions  have  to  be 
observed.  The  solutions  must  be  kept  satu- 
rated, or  nearly  so ;  the  mould  to  be  copied,  or 
object  to  be  coated,  must  not  be  too  small,  or 
out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  zinc  plate  of 
the  battery;  in  fine,  the  power  employed  must 
be  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  In  all  arrangements  the  moulds  or 
objects  which  receive  the  deposits  act  as  ne- 
gative electrodes,  and  are  consequently  in 
connection  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery  or 
generating  cell. 

Mlectrotype  Processes.  Although  reguline  de- 
posits of  many  metals  can  be  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  voltaic  electricity,  we  shall  only 
treat  of  those  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and 
platinum.  When  copper  is  deposited,  the 
object  is  generally  to  produce  a  substantial 
copy  of  a  medal,  an  engraved  plate,  or  other 
work  of  art ;  but  when  solutions  containing 
the  precious  metals  are  electrolysed,  the  de- 
posits are  nearly  always  used  for  covering  the 
surface  of  inferior  metals.  "We  shall  notice 
the  operations  connected  with  the  deposition 
of  copper,  and  those  relating  to  electro-plating 
under  separate  heads. 

1.   DEPOSITIOlf   as  COPPER  : 

The  moulds  or  models  intended  to  receive 
the  deposited  metals  may  be  formed  of  various 
materials.  For  medals  and  similar  small 
works,  moulds  of  fusible  metal,  white  wax. 


stearine,  stearic  acid,  and  gntta  percha,  are 
commonly  used.  The  first  are  formed  by 
dropping  or  pressing  the  medals  to  be  copied 
upon  the  melted  metal,  taking  care  that 
the  former  are  quite  cold,  and  that  the 
surface  of  the  metal  is  bright  or  free  from 
oxide.  To  make  a  mould  in  gutta  percha, 
the  material  must  be  softened  in  warm 
water,  and  then  pressed  upon  the  medal  by 
means  of  a  strong  screw  press.  With  the 
other  materials  the  manipulation  is  very 
easy.  A  ribbon  of  cardboard  or  thick  paper 
is  placed  round  the  medal,  so  as  to  form  a 
rim ;  the  material,  which  has  been  melted 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  is  then  poured  on,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  quite  cold  and  hard, 
when  it  is  cautiously  removed.  For  large 
works,  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris  are  usually 
employed;  these  require  to  be  saturated 
with  wax  or  tallow,  by  standing  them  in 
a  shallow  vessel  containing  these  substances 
in  a  melted  state.  For  copying  seals  and 
small  coins,  impressions  in  ordinary  sealing- 
wax  may  be  used  as  electrotype  moulds.  Non- 
metallic  moulds  must  be  coated  with  some 
substance  which  has  the  property  of  con- 
ducting electricity  before  they  can  be  used  as 
negative  electrodes.  The  substance  commonly 
employed  is  plumbago  or  black-lead.  It  must 
be  in  the  condition  of  an  impalpable  powder. 
It  is  rubbed  briskly  over  the  surface  of  the 
mould  (wax,  stearine,  plaster,  &c.)  by  means 
of  a  strong  fine  camel-hairbrush,  till  the  whole 
presents  the  well-known  black-lead  polish.  The 
adhesion  of  the  plumbago  may  be  often  pro- 
moted by  breathing  slightly  on  the  mould 
To  cause  it  to  adhere  to  sealing  wax  impres- 
sions, the  wax  may  be  slightly  moistened  with 
spirits  of  wine,  or  exposed  to  the  vapour  of 
ether.  Delicate  moulds  and  objects,  which 
cannot  well  be  black-leaded,  may  be  covered 
with  a  conducting  film  of  silver,  by  first  dipping 
them  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon  holding  about 
^jth  part  of  phosphorus  in  solution,  and  then, 
after  a  few  seconds,  immersing  them  in  »  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  allowing  them 
to  dry  in  the  light.  Metallic  moulds  require 
no  prepai'ation. 

The  voltaic  apparatus  used  may  now  be 
described.  The  single-cell  arrangement,  used 
for  small  woi-ks,  is  formed  on  the  principle  of 
Daniell's  Constant  Battery.  It  consists  of  a 
vessel  of  glass,  earthenware,  or  wood,  containing 
a  smaller  cell  of  thin  biscuit  ware,  or  other 
porous  material ;  a  rod  or  plate  of  amalgamated 
zinc,  placed  within  the  porous  cell,  and  a  wire 
connecting  the  zinc  with  the  mould  to  be 
copied  J  the  latter  being  placed  in  the  outer 
vessel.  The  annexed  figure  represents  a  con- 
veuient  form  of  the  single-cell : — 

The  battery  arrangement  has  many  advan- 
tages over  that  described  above,  and  should 
always  be  employed  when  large  objects  are  to 
be  electrotyped,  or  when  a  number  of  small 
mould*  are  to  be  operated  upon.  In  this 
arrangement  the  copper  solution  is  electrolysed 
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>.  ^u  ovhI  vessel  of  salt-glazed  e<irthcnwnre  or  wood 
nearly  Ailed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  soXpliHtfl  of 
copper. 

*•  A  porous  diaphraifoi,  containing  the  cylinder  or  plate 
of  zinc  (e),  and  hlled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

d.  k  small  bar  of  brass  or  copper  fastened  to  the  vessel 
by  the  binding  screws  (0,  f),  and  supporting  thenlate 
of  zinc  (ffJi  by  the  hook  of  copper  wire(/),  anu  the 
mould  (ff),  by  the  hook  (A). 

I  A  small  shelf  or  partition  to  support  crystnls  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  to  keep  up  the  strenj^ih  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

in  a  separate  vessel,  termed  the  decomposition 
cell,  and  the  current  generated  by  one  or  more 
cells  of  a  Daniell's  or  Smee's  battery.  This 
nrrangement  is  shown  in  the  following  en 
graving : — 


a.  A  constant  buttery  cell. 

i.  Decomposition  cell ,  11  cubical  vessel  made  of  wood  or 
earthenware,  and  filled  with  a  mixtui-e  of  1  part  of 
dilute  sulphuric  ncid  (1  acid  +  9  wnCer),  andS  parts 
of  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  by 
nieuBure. 

1;,  c,  c.  Moulds  suspended  to  the  brass  rod  (/),  and  con- 
nected with  the  (iiic^or  positive  element  of  the  buttery 
(a)^  by  means  of  the  screw  {g,) 

dt  d.  Pieces  of  sheet  copper  suspended  on  the  brass  rod 
(A),  and  connected  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery, 
by  means  of  the  screw  (i),  employed  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  cupreous  solution  in  the  decomposi- 
tion cell. 

To  connect  the  moulds  with  the  zinc  or 
positive  element,  stout  copper  wires  or  strips 
of  thin  sheet  copper  are  employed.  In  the 
case  of  a  non-metallic  monld,  the  wire  must 
lead  directly  to  the  plnmbagoed  surface,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  plum- 
bago must  be  extended  to  the  point  of  attach- 
ment. The  connecting  wires,  and  the  backs 
and  edges  of  metallic  moulds,  must  be  covered 
with  sealing-wax  varnish,  or  other  non-con- 
ducting substance,  to  prevent  them  receiving 
the  deposit.  Before  a  mould  is  placed  in  the 
copper  solution  it  is  advisable  that  everything 
should  be  arranged,  so  that  the  immersion 
may  occasion  immediate  voltaic  action.  If 
the  connection  between  the  zinc  and  the  mould 
is  not  effected  until  after  the  immersion,  the 
solution  may  act  chemically  on  the  surface  of  I 


the  moald,  and  cause  the  deposit  to  appear 
dark  and  dirty.  When  a  monld  has  remained 
in  the  solution  long  enough  to  receive  a  com- 
plete coating  of  copper,  it  may  be  lifted  out 
with  impunity  for  examination.  If  every- 
thing is  going  on  well,  the  deposited  metal  will 
present  a  brilliant,  light,  copper-coloured  i'ur- 
face.  '  When  sufficiently  thick,  the  deposit  is 
removed  with  care,  washed  and  placed  to  dry. 
Electrotype  medals  may  be  polished  with 
wash-leather  and  the  plate  brush,  or  bronzed. 
Various  natural  objects  such  as  insects,  fruits, 
&c. ;  small  works  of  art,  such  as  busts  and 
statuettes ;  chemical  vessels,  particularly  glass 
flasks  and  retorts ;  and  numerous  classes  of 
articles,  may  be  rendered  less  fragile  by  coat- 
ing them  with  copper  by  the  electrotype 
process. 

II.  DErOSITION  OP  THE  PEECIOUS  ME 
TAL8 — 

The  solutions  generally  employed  as  elec- 
trolytes from  which  silver  and  gold  are  respec- 
tively separated,  are  those  of  the  argento- 
cyanide  and  the  auro-cyanide  of  potassium. 
These  compounds  are  what  chemists  call  double 
salts;  for  instance,  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
simply  a  compound  of  potassium  and  cyanogen ; 
but  argento-cyanide  of  potassium  is  cyanide 
of  silver  united  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
When  a  solution  of  this  double  salt  is  electro- 
lysed silver  appears  at  one  electrode  and  cya- 
nogen at  the  other,  while  a  proportionate 
amount  of  the  simple  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
formed  in  the  solution.  But  if  the  positive 
electrode  is  of  silver,  the  cyanogen  combines 
with  it,  and  forms  cyanide  of  silver,  which 
unites  with  the  liberated  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  so  keeps  up  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

As  in  the  deposition  of  copper,  the  appa- 
ratus used  for  plating  or  gilding  may  be  the 
single  cell  or  the  decomposition  cell  and  bat- 
tery. The  necessity  of  economising  solutions 
of  silver  and  gold  has,  however,  led  to  certain 
modifications  in  the  apparatus.  The  single- 
cell  arrangement  consists,  as  before  (see  above), 
of  an  outer  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
containing  a  cell  of  porous  biscuit  ware;  but 
the  object  to  be  silvered  or  gilded  is  placed, 
with  the  cyanide  solution  in  the  latter,  while 
the  zinc  is  placed  in  the  outer  vessel,  with  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.'  The  zinc  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  completely 
surrounding  the  porous  cell.  In  the  battery 
arrangement  the  decomposition  cell  may  be  of 
porcelain  or  glass ;  the  silver  or  gold  employed 
to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  solution  may 
be  in  plates,  wires,  or  ingots.  For  plating 
small  objects,  a  single  cell  of  a  Daniell's  battery 
will  afiFord  ample  decomposing  power;  gilding 
may  be  better  accomplished  by  using  three  such 

1  The  strength  of  the  acid  water  acting  upon  the  zinc 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  work  to  be  done,  if 
the  action  between  the  acid  and  the  zinc  be  too  energetic, 
the  electricity  developed  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
release  pure  metal,  and  hydrogen  will  be  evolved,  which 
will  intertere  with  the  deposition. 
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cells.  The  battery  arrangement  is  much  more 
convenient,  effective,  and  economical  than  the 
single-cell  arrangement. 

On  a  large  scale,  electro-plating  is  carried 
out  in  oblong  vats,  occasionally  holding  from 
200  to  250  gallons  of  solution.  Silver  plates 
connected  witb  a  powerful  voltaic  or  magneto- 
electric  battery,  are  placed  at  intervals  in  the 
vats;  they  form  the  positive  electrodes,  and 
correspond  in  extent  of  surface  with  the  articles 
to  be  coated,  and  face  them  on  both  sides. 
The  articles  (tea-pots,  cruet-frames,  forks, 
spoons,  &c.)  act  as  the  negative  electrodes, 
and  are  suspended  by  copper  wires  from  brass 
rods  laid  lengthways  over  the  vats,  and  con- 
nected with  the  battery.  The  articles  plated 
are  usually  formed  of  nickel  silver  or  German 
silver,  wljich  is  chosen  on  account  of  its  silvery 
whiteness,  a  quality  of  great  importance  when 
portions  of  the  coating  of  noble  metal  have 
been  worn  away  by  use. 

To  prepare  the  articles  for  plating,  they  are 
first  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  to  free  them 
from  grease;  they  are  then  quickly  dipped  in 
red  nitrous  acid,  to  remove  any  oxide  that  may 
have  formed  on  the  surface,  and  after  this 
well  washed  in  water,  to  remove  every  trace  of 
acid.  They  are  then  suspended  from  copper 
wires,  and  dipped  into  a  solution  of  mercury  in 
cyanide  of  potassium,  or  some  other  mercurial 
solution,  and  afterwards  washed  in  water,  as 
before.  The  amalgamation  of  the  surface 
effected  by  the  last  operation  promotes  the 
adhesion  of  the  film  of  silver.  The  articles 
having  been  weighed,  are  now  immersed  in  the 
silvering  solution,  and  left  until  a  sufficient 
amount  of  silver  has  been  deposited  on  them. 
Their  coudition  at  any  time  may  be  ascertained 
by  weighing  a  test-object  removed  from  the 
solution.  In  some  electro-plating  establish- 
ments the  silvering  solution  i&  kept  constantly 
stirred  by  simple  mechanical  arrangements; 
in  others,  continual  motion  is  given  to  the  sus- 
pended articles.  On  being  removed  from  the 
vats  the  plated  articles  are  well  brushed  with 
brushes  of  fine  brass  wire  attached  to  a  lathe, 
and  cleaned  with  fine  Calais  sand;  they  are 
afterwards  polished  on  revolving  brushes  with 
rottenstone,  then  by  hand  with  soft  leather  and 
rouge,  and,  lastly,  with  the  naked  female  hand. 
A  lasting  polish  is  given  to  some  articles  by 
burnishing  with  a  burnisher  formed  of  highly 
polished  hardened  steel,  bloodstone,  agate,  or 
flint.  The  process  of  electro-gilding  on  the 
large  scale  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  electro- 
plating or  silvering,  but,  of  course,  plates  of 
gold  are  suspended  in  the  solution  instead  of 
silver  plates. 

Various  solutions  for  silvering,  plating,  and 
platinising,  have  been  recommended.  We  give 
below  those  generally  employed. 

1.  Solvent  solution.  Cyanide  of  potassium, 
2  oz ;  distilled  water  or  rain  water,  1  pint ; 
dissolve.  Other  proportions  may  be  employed. 
Used  as  a  general  solvent  for  salts  of  silver, 
gold,  and  platinum. 


2.  Silver  solution.  Oxide  of  silver?'  (not 
dried),  1  oz. ;  the  solvent  solution  (No.  1),  1 
pint.  Used  for  the  single-cell  apparatus,  its 
strength  being  maintained  as  the  deposition 
proceeds  by  a  fresh  supply  of  oxide  from  time 
to  time. 

Cyanide  of  silver  dissolved  in  solvent  solu- 
tion (No.  1).  This  is  the  solution  generally 
employed  for  plating  with  a  separate  decom- 
position cell. 

3.  Gold  solution.  Add  to  a  pint  of  No.  1 
oxide  of  gold,  i  oz.  Used  in  the  sa,ine  mannei 
as  the  second  silver  solution. 

Cyanide  of  gold  dissolved  in  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  (No.  1).     Used  as  last. 

4.  Platinum  solution.  The  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  potassum,  dissolved  in  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa.  Other  solutions  have 
been  proposed,  but  this  appears  to  be  decom- 
posed with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  electrotype  art  is 
necessarily  very  imperfect.  For  minute  de- 
tails respecting  manipulation,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  excellent  treatises  on  the  subject 
that  have  been  written ;  more  particularly  to 
Ernest  Spon's  valuable  work,  entitled  '  Work- 
shop Receipts.' 

ELEC'TUAET.  Sy«.  Eleciuaeum,  L. 
Electuaries  (electuabia)  are  formed  of  light 
powders,  generally  vegetable,  mixed  up  with 
honey,  syrup,  or  sugar,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
stifE  paste.  In  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  they 
are  included  under  the  title  Confection,  but 
this  arrangement  is  manifestly  improper,  as 
the  words  are  not  synonymous.  In  Conserves 
and  Confections  the  addition  of  the  saccha- 
rine matter  is  in  much  larger  proportion, 
and  is  designed  to.  preserve  the  vegetable 
matter;  in  Electuaries,  the  syrup  is  designed 
merely  to  communicate  the  required  form. 
(Dr  Murray.) 

The  preparation  of  electuaries  is  similar  to 
that  of  confections  and  conserves,  and  the 
same  precautions  must  be  observed  to  reduce 
the  dry  ingredients  to  very  fine  powder  before 
adding  them  to  the  syrnp  or  other  substances 
used  to  give  them  form.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  diffuse  the  ingredients  equally  through 
every  portion  of  the  mass,  by  patient  and 
laborious  stirring.  The  neglect  of  this  point 
has  often  led  to  disagreeable  consequences, 
from  some  portion  of  the  electuary  being 
nearly  inert,  while  another  portion  has  pos- 
sessed increased  activity.  See  CONIKOIIOK, 
CONSEBTB,  LiNOTUS,  &C. 

Electuary  of  Ap'etate  of  Potassa.    See  Con- 

SEBTE. 

Electuary  of  Al'um.  Si/n.  ELEcnTAEitm 
AXjUMINIS,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Phoebus.)  Alum, 
1  dr. ;  extract  of  logwood,  4  dr. ;  balsam  of 
Peru,  6  drops ;  water  of  sage,  q.  s.  Astringent 
and  antiseptic ;  in  diarrhoea,  sponginess  of  the 
gums,  &c. 

^  Precipitated  from  pure  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  by 
excess  of  lime  water.  It  should  he  well  washed,  and  pre- 
served in  bottles  with  distilled  water. 
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2.  (St  M&rie.)  Alum,  1  dr. ;  catechu  and 
extract  of  bark,  of  each  2  dr.;  conserve  of 
roses,  6  dr.  j  simple  eyru^),  q.  s. — Dote.  A  tea- 
spoonful,  every  4  hours;  in  chronic  diarrhoaa, 
leacorrhcoa,  hajoiorrhuges,  &c.  3ee  CoNFO- 
TION. 

Electuary,  An'odyne.  Si/n.  Electctabiitm 
ANODYNOM,  L.  frep.  See  Coni?ection  ov 
Opittm. 

Electuary,  Anti'monial.  Syn.  Electva- 
aiUM  ANIIMONII,  Fr.  Prep.  Electuary  of 
senna,  loz.;  guaiacum  resin,  mthiops  mineral, 
prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  each  i  oa. ; 
syrup,  q,  a.— Dose,  1  dr.  to  2  dr.  twice  a 
day. 

Electuary,   Anti-rheomatic.      Syn.    Elec- 

TUABIUM  ANTlaUEnHATIOUM  ;  ChELSBA  PEN- 
SIONER. Prep.  Gnaiaoum  resin,  1  dr. ;  rhu- 
barb, 2  dr. ;  bitartrate  of  potash,  1  oz, ;  sul- 
phur, 2  oz.;  one  nutmeg;  mix  the  powders 
with  1  lb.  of  honey.  Take  two  spoonfuls 
niglit  and  morning. 
,  Electuary,  Ar'abic,      Syn.     ELBOTtrAEiCM 

BABZiE  OOMPOBITUM,  E.  AEABIOUM,  L.  ;  ElEC- 

TUAIBB  Ababiqtjb,  Pr.  Prep.  Prom  sarsn- 
parilla,  5  oz. ;  senna  and  China  root,  of  each, 
8  oz. ;  dried  walnut  peel,  1  oz.  (all  in  fine  pow- 
der); honey,  q.  s.—Dose,  1  to  4  dr.  See 
Tbaitemeni  Ababkjue. 

Electuary,  Aromat'ic.  Syn.  Eleotvabivm 
abomaticum  (I'h.  E.).  This  preparation  differs 
from  the  aromatic  confection  of  the  other 
British  colleges,  in  not  containing  chalk.  It 
is  aromatic  and  stomachic,  but  not  antacid  Or 
absorbent.    Confection. 

Elecntary,  Bath.  Syn.  ELKOTtTAEiUM  anti- 
CACHI.CIIOUM,  E.  mabtialb,  E.  pebbi  oom- 
PoaixcM,  L.  Prep.  Prum  blacksmiths'  clinkers, 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  made 
into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  q.  a.; 
afterwards  adding  powdered  ginger  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  of  each,  1  oz.,  to  every  lb. 
of  the  mixture. — Doae.  A  teaspoonful  night 
iind  morning  every  day,  for  3  or  4  days,  and 
again,  after  an  equal  interval,  as  long  as 
thought  necessary ;  as  u  chalybeate  tonic,  and 
in  worms. 

Electuary  of  Bitar'trate  of  Fotas'sa.    Syn. 

ELBOTrABI0M  POTASS^  TABTBAIIS,  L.  Prep. 
(Monro.)  Cream  of  Tartar,  1  oz,;  powdered 
ginger  and  conserve  of  roses,  of  each  1  dr. ; 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  q.  s. — Dose,  1  to  3  dr. ; 
as  a  hydragogue  purge.  It  is  also  a  useful 
laxative  in  common  cases.  See  CONFECTION 
OF  Cbeau  of  Tabtab. 
Electuary,  Black.    Syn.  TBOirssEATr's  blec- 

TVABY,  TbOUSSBATT'S  BLACE  TONIC;  ElBC- 
TCABIUM    NIOBiru:,    E.    FEBBI    TANNATIS,   L. 

Prep.  From  sesquichloride  of  iron,  4  dr. ; 
tannin,  1  dr. ;  confection  of  roses,  2  oz. ;  syrup 
of  orange  peel,  1  oz.  Tonic  and  astringent. 
— Dote,  5  to  30  gr. 

Electuary  of  Black  Fep'per.  See  Confec- 
tion OF  Pbppee. 

Electuary  of  Burnt  Sponge.  Syn.  Elbctu- 
AEICM  BPONGIiB  U8T^,   L.      Prep.     (Hulse.) 


Burnt  sponge,  10  gr, ;  rhub  irb,  4  g^r. ;  conserve 
of  roses,  q.  s.  For  a  dose,  to  be  takeu  night 
and  morning ;  In  scrofula,  glandular  swellings, 
&c.    See  Confection  of  Sponge. 

Electuary  of  Cas'sia.  Syn.  Eleoiuabktu 
CAsaia!  (Ph.  D.  1826.),  E.  0.  FisTuta;  (Ph.  E.), 
L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Fresh  cassia  pulp 
and  syrup  of  orange,  of  each,  J  lb. ;  manua, 

2  oz. ;  tamarind  pulp,  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  evapo- 
rate to  a  proper  consistence.  — Dose,  2  dr.  to 
1  oz. ;  as  a  gentle  laxative  for  children,  or  as 
a  vehicle  for  other  cathartics.  That  of  the 
shops  is  commonly  made  with  equal  parts  of 
tamarind  and  cassia  pulps,  mixed  with  Jth  of 
munna,  and  flavoured  with  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  orange  pt'el,  without  any  evapora- 
tion.    See  Confection. 

Electuary  of  Cat'echu.    Syn.  ELECTtJABiim 

CATECHU,     CONFKOTIO     0.,     C.    JAPONIOA,    L. 

Prep.  (Pli.  E.)  Powdered  catochu  and  kino, 
of  eui'li,  4  oz, ;  ciimamon  and  nutmegs, ot  each, 

1  oz. ;  opium  (dissolved  in  a  little  sherry),  1^ 
dr.;  syrup  of  red  roses  (evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey),  li  pint.  See  Confection, 
and  below. 

Electuary  of  Catechu  (Compound).  Syn. 
EleCTUABUJU  catechu  COMPOaiTUM  (Ph.  i).). 
See  Confections.  Both  the  above  are  astrin- 
gent, aromatic,  and  anodyne. — Dose,  15  gr. 
to  1  dr.,  or  more;  in  diorrhcea,  dysentery, 
&c. 

Electuary,  Cathar'tic.  Syn.  Elbctctabium: 
oathahticum,  L.  Prep.  1.  Confection  of 
senna,  li  oz. ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  i  oz. ;  syrup 
of  rosea  or  of  orange  peel,  q.  a.^Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  piles ;  or,  2  to 

3  teaspoonfuls,  as  a  gentle  laxative  for  females, 
and  in  skin  diseases,  gonorrhcea,  Stc.  A  mild 
and  excellent  medicine.  It  may  be  safely 
given  in  larger  doses. 

2.  (Brera.)     Aloes,  8  gr. ;  cream  of  tartar, 

2  dr. ;  honey,  q.  s.  For  a  dose.  In  amenor- 
rhcen,  attributed  to  abdominal  engorgement. 

Electuary,  Cephal'ic.    Syn.   Elbotuabiuu 

OBPHALIOUM,  E.  VALEEIAN.E  COMPOSITUM,  L. 
Prep.  (Hosp.  P.)  Valerian  root  and  mistletoe 
of  the  oak,  of  each  1  oz. ;  honey,  li  oz. ;  tine- 
ture  of  henbane,  q.  a.  to  make  an  electuary. 
In  nervous  and  rheumatic  headache,  &e. ; 
assisted  by  au  aperient. 
Electuary  of  Char'cDBl.  Syn.  Electuaeium 

CAEBONIS,     E.     CAEBONII,     CONFEOTIO    0.,   L. 

Prep.  1.  (Hosp.  P.)  Confection  of  senna,  2 
oz. ;  fresh  burnt  charcoal,  i  oz. ;  carbonate  of 
soda,  i  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  q.  a. 

2.  (Radius.)  Electuary  of  senna,  2  oz.; 
powdered  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda,  of 
each,  1  dr.  Both  the  above  are  given  in 
obstinate  constipation. — Dose,  1  to  3  teaspoon- 
fuls twice  a  day.  See  Elbctuabt  fob  the 
Teeth. 

Electuary  Ibr  Chd'era.  Syn.  Electua- 
eium ANII-CH0LEEICUM,L.  The  preparations 
that  come  under  this  name  are  numerous,  in- 
cluding aromatic  confeotion,  and  several  like 
absorbent  or  astringent  preparations.      Th  ^ 
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name  has  been  given  to  the  American  remedy 
for  cholera,  noticed  at  page 

Electuary  of  Cinoho'na  Bark.    Syn.  Elbc- 

TUABT  OP  BAEK;  ElEOTTJAEItTM  CINCHONiE, 
L.  Prep.  1.  From  yellow  bark  and  simple 
syiup,  of  each  1  oz. j  conserve  of  red  roses 
and  confection  of  orange  peel,  of  each  J  oz. 
Tonic  and  febrifuge. — Doae,  1  to  4  dr. ;  in  de- 
bility, agues,  &o. 

2.  (Radius.)  Peruvian  bark,!  oz.;  syrup 
of  orange  peel,  q.  s.  As  the  Inst. — Dose,  a 
teaspoonful  or  more,  3  or  4  times  daily.  (See 
ielow.) 

Electuary  of  Clncliona  (Compound).     Syn. 

ElECTXTAEIUM    CTSCHOSM     COMPOSITtTM,    L. 

Prep.  1.  (Acidulated, — Copland.)  Yellow 
bark,  1  oz. ;  confection  of  roses,  4  oz. ;  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  1  dr. ;  syrup  of  ginger,  14  oz. 

2.  (ASTEINGENT, —  Saunders.)  Powdered 
Peruvian  bark,  orange  peel,  and  conserves  of 
roses  and  hips,  of  each  6  dr. ;  crabs'  eyes  (or 
prepared  chalk),  2  dr. ;  syrup  of  catechu,  q.  s. 
— I>ose.  A  teaspoonful,  2  or  3  times  daily ;  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  &c. 

3.  (Wijpe  Catechu, — Pierquin.)  Peruvian 
bark,  1  oz.;  ratechu  and  balsam  of  tolu,  of 
each  1  dr.;  syrup  of  comfrey  {Symphytum 
officinale, — Linn.),  q.  s. — Dose.  As  the  last ; 
in  spitting  of  blood,  hsemorrhages,  &c. 

4.  (With  Cloves, — Dewees.)  Peruvian 
bark,  2  oz.;  cloves,  1  dr.  (better,  4  dr.); 
simple  syrup,  q.  o.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
every  hour  or  two,  during  the  intermission  of 
an  ague. 

5.  (With  Ieon, — Cadet.)  Peruvian  bark, 
6  dr. ;  oxide  of  iron  and  confection  of  opium, 
of  each  2  dr. ;  syrup  of  cinnamon,  q.  s. — Dose. 
A  teaspoonful,  or  more,  twice  a  day ;  in  dropsy 
of  the  belly,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid, 
and  as  a  tonic  in  debility,  accompanied  by 
nervous  excitement,  &c.,  in  the  absence  of 
fever. 

6.  (Quarin's.)  Red  bark,  1  oz. ;  ammoniated 
iron,  1  dr. ;  made  into  an  electuary  with  equal 
parts  of  oxymel  of  squills  and  syrup  of  the 
'  five  roots '  (diuretic).  Tonic,  febrifuge,  and 
pectoral. 

7.  (WithSal-Ammoniac,— P.  Cod.)  Gray 
bark,  2J  oz. ;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  1  dr. ; 
honey  and  syrup  of  wormwood,  of  each  2  oz. 
In  intermittents  occuiTing  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects. 

8.  (With  Soda,— P.  Cod.)  Powdered  cin- 
chona, 1  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda,  2  dr. ;  thin 
mucilage,  q.  s.  to  mix.  Tonic,  febrifuge,  and 
stomachic. — Dose,  2  dr.,  2  or  3  times  a  day ; 
in  agues,  complicated  with  acidity  and  dys- 
pepsia. 

9.  (With  Sulphue,— Cadet.)  Peruvian 
bark,  1  dr. ;  sulphur,  crabs'  eyes  (chalk),  and 
spermaceti,  of  each  2  dr. ;  extract  of  opium,  4 
dr. ;  conserve  of  roses,  4  dr. ;  syrup  of  milfoil, 
q.  8.  Highly  praised  in  debility  from  phthisis. 
— Dose.  A  teaspoonful,  2  or  3  times  a  day, 
assisted  with  the  liberal  use  of  raw  or  lightly 
boiled  eggs  and  cod-liver  oil. 


10.  (With  Tin, — Cadet.)  Peruvian  bark 
1  oz. ;  tin  filings  and  valerian  root,  of  each  J 
oz. ;  syrup  of  saffron,  q.  B.  In  epilepsy,  worms, 
&c. — Dose.  A  teaspoonful,  morning  and  even- 
ing.   See  CoNPEOTioN  OB  Babe. 

Electuary  of  CopaiTia.  Syn.  Electuabium 
copAiBiE,  L.  Prep.  1.  Copaiba  and  pow- 
dered cubehs,  equal  parts ;  conserves  of  roses 
and  orange  peel,  of  each  (in  equal  quantities), 
q.  8. 

2.  (Caspar.)  Blanched  almonds,  6  dr.; 
powdered  marsh-mallow  root,  1  dr.;  catechu, 
i  dr. ;  balsam  of  copaiba,  3  dr. 

3.  (Ricord.)  Confection  of  almonds,  1  oz. ; 
copaiba,  \  oz. ;  hard  extract  of  rhatany,  3  dr. ; 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  q.  s.  All  the  above  are 
excellent  in  gonorrhoea,  gleets,  &c.  The  last 
two  agree  better  with  the  stomach  than  most 
other  like  preparations. — Dose,  1  teaspoonful, 
or  more  (rapidly  increased  to  2  or  3  dr.),  3  or 
4  times  daily.    See  Cokpectiow. 

Electuary  of  Cow'hage.  Syn.  Electuaeium 
DOLiCHoa,  E.  MucuNa;,  L.  Prep.  1.  Dip  the 
pods  of  dolicfaos  in  treacle,  allow  them  to  drahi 
a  moment,  and  then  scrape  off  the  hairs  for 
use. 

2.  (Chamberlain.)     As  the  last,  nearly. 

3.  (Correa.)     Cowhage  (the  hairs  or  setse). 


40  gr. ;  syrup,  J  oz. 

q.  s. 


4.  (Ellis.)     Cowhage  (hairs),  1  dr. ;  honey. 


5.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Cowhage  (hairs),  any 
quantity,  made  into  an  electuary  with  treacle, 
q.  s.  In  worms. — Dose.  For  a  child,  a  tea- 
spoonful; for  an  adult,  a  table-spoonful;  in 
the  morning,  fasting,  and  at  night,  for  3  or 

4  days;  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  to 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  may  be  ad- 
vantageously added.    See  Cowhage. 

Electuary  of  Cu'hebs.  Syn.  Electuabium 
ouBEE^,  L.  Prep.  1.  See  Electuaet  op 
Copaiba. 

2.  (Beral.)  Cubehs  and  copaiba,  of  each  2 
oz. :  powdered  alum,  1  oz. ;  extract  of  opium, 

5  or  6  gr. ;  mix. 

3.  (Bouchardat.)     Cubebs,  IJ  oz. ;  copaiba, 

1  oz. ;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  i  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of 
peppermint,  8  or  10  drops ;  powdered  sugar, 
q.  8. 

4.  (Radius.)  Cubehs,  J  oz.;  honey,  1  oz. 
In  gonorrhoea,  mucous  discharges  from  the 
vagina,  bladder,  &c. — Dose,  1  teaspoonful, 
afterwards  increased  to  2  or  8  teaspoonfuls, 
twice  or  thrice  daily.  See  Cokpection  op 
Copaiba,  Electuaet  op  C,  &c. 

Electuary,  Demul'cent.  Syn.  Electuaeium 
DEMULCENS,  L.  Prep.  From  spermaceti, 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  syrup  of  tolu,  of  each 

2  dr. ;  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  1  dr. ;  con- 
fection of  roses,  6  dr. ;  nitre,  ^  dr. — Dose.  A 
piece  the  size  of  a  small  filbert,  frequently; 
as  a  pectoral  and  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarse- 
ness, &c. 

Electuary,  Deob'strneut.  Syn.  Electuaeium 
deobsteuens,  L.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Con- 
fection of  senna,  IJ  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  1 
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ox.  i  sulphur  and  sj'rup  of  ginger,  of  eucb  6 
dr. ;  borax,  3  dr. ;  syrup  of  poppies,  2  dr. — 
Dote.  A  tcuspoonf  ul,  or  more,  nightly ;  in 
the  obstinate  constipation  of  females,  painful 
and  suppressed  menstruation,  &,c. 
Electuary  for  Dys'entery.    Sgn.  Electua- 

RIVM  ANTI-STSEMTEBIOUH  (Ph.  E.  1744),  L. 
Electuary  of  catechu,  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  or'  Locatel's  balsam. 

Electuary,  Emmen'agogne.  Syn  Kleoiua- 
BIUM  EMUENAaoQicuM,  L.  Prep.  From 
myrrh,  1  dr. ;  ammoninted  iron,  1  scrup. ; 
syrup  of  ginger,  q.  s.  to  mix. — Dose,  i  dr.  to 
1  dr.,  night  aiid  morning  j  in  deficient  or  sup- 
pressed menstruation. 

Electuary  for  Epilep'sy.  %«.  EiECTCABirM 
ANTl-EPiiEPTiouM,  L.    Prep.    1.   See  Eleo- 

TDAEY  OF  CiNCUONA  (Comp.),  No.  10. 

2,  (Dr  Mead.)  Powdered  cinchona,  1  oz. ; 
valerian  and  tin  (both  in  powder),  of  each,  i 
oz. ;  syrup,  q.  b.  to  mix. — Doge.  A  teaspoon- 
ful,  night  and  morning. 

Electuary,  Feb'riflige.  See  Elboicaet  op 
Cinchona,  &c. 

Electuary,  Compound  Ouaiacnm.  Sm,  Klec- 

UTABIUM  aWAIAOI  OOMrOSITUM.  (Mid.  H.) 
Prep.  Quiiiiicum  resin,  2  dr.;  rhubarb,  1  dr. ; 
sulphur,  2  dr.  j  nitre,  2  dr. ;  syrup  of  poppies, 
q.  s. ;  mix. — Dose,  i  dr.  to  1  dr. 

Electuary  of  In'digo.  Syn.  ELECTtTABiUM 
iNDioi,  E.  I'lQMENTi  iNDioi,  L.  Prep.  (Phce- 
bu3.)  Powdered  Indigo,  4  dr. ;  aromatic  pow- 
der, i  dr. ;  syrup,  1  fl.  oz.  or  q.  s.  In  spasmodic 
discnscs,  es|)ecially  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and 
hysteria,  and  the  convulsions  of  children.  It 
has  also  been  used  with  advantage  in  that 
species  of  impotence  in  which  strychnia  is 
useful.  The  above  quantity  is  to  be  all  taken, 
in  divided  doses,  during  the  day.  To  bo  of 
permanent  advantage,  it  should  be  continued 
for  several  weeks. 

Electuary  of  Ipecacuan'ha.  See  Confec- 
tion. 

Electuary  of  Jal'ap.     See  Coneectioh. 

Electuary  of  Kermes.    Mabmelase  he  za- 

NETTI ;  ElEOIUABICM  KEEMETIS,  E.  K.  MI- 
NEBALIS,  L.  Prep.  From  manna,  4  oz, ;  pulp 
of  cassia  and  oil  of  almonds,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
butter  of  cacao,  i  oz. ;  Kermes  mineral,  10  gr. ; 
syrup  of  marsh-mallow,  3  fl.  oz.  j  syrup  of 
orange  flower,  q.  s.  A  diaphoretic  laxative. — 
Dose,  1  to  4  teaspoonfuls,  or  more. 

Slectuary  of  lau'rel  Ber'ries.  Sec  Confec- 
tion OF  Rue. 

Electuary,  len'itlve.  See  Confection  of 
Senna. 

Electuary,  Mahomed's.  Prep.  1 .  From  gro- 
cer's currants,  2  oz. ;  powdered  senna,  i  oz. ; 
powdered  ginger,  1  dr. ;  finely  powdered  cap- 
sicum and  cloves,  of  each  20  gr. ;  croton  oil, 
3  drops ;  conserve  of  roses  and  syrup  of  saffron, 
of  each  in  equal  parts,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

2.  (Bateman.)  Currants,  1  oz. ;  senna,  1 
oz. ;  ginger,  J  dr. ;  syrup  of  roses,  q.  s. ;  cro- 
ton oil,  1  drop."— 2>o«e,  1  or  2  teaspoonfuls, 
early  in  the  morning;  in  dyspepsia  and  habitual 


constipation.  The  first  formulary  produces  a 
most  useful  medicine,  particularly  for  free- 
livers. 

Electuary  of  Hale  Fern.  Syn.  Electua- 
ElUM  FELICIS  MABIS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Powdcr 
of  male  fern,  3  dr. ;  conserve  of  roses,  1  oz. 

2.  (Radius.)  Ethereal  extract  of  male  fern, 
i  dr. ;  honey  of  roses,  1  oz.  The  half  of  either 
to  be  taken  at  night,  and  the  remainder  the 
next  morning.     In  worms. 

Electuary,  Unstard.  Si/n.  Electttabivm 
SINAPIS.  (Guy's  H.)  Prep.  Mustard  seed, 
lightly  bruised,  1  oz. ;  sulphur,  2  dr. ;  syrup 
of  orange  peel,  1  fl.  oz. — Dote,  1  dr.,  3  or  4 
times  a  day. 

Electuary  of  Ki'tre.  Si/n.  Electuabium 
POTASSiE  NITEATIB,  L.  Prep.  (Hosp.  F.) 
Nitre,  3  dr. ;  confection  of  roses,  2  oz. — Dose. 
A  piece  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  where  the  use 
of  nitre  is  indicated.    See  Confection. 

Electuary,  Olibannm.  Si/n.  ELECTtrABiUH 
OLIBANI.  [Fr.]  Prep,  Olibnnum,  i  oz. ; 
balsam  of  copaiva,  J  oz. ;  conserve  of  hips,  1 
oz. ;  syrup,  q.  s. — Dose,  2  dr.  twice  a  day. 

Electuary  of  O'pium.  See  Confection  op 
Opium. 

Electuary,  Pec'toral.  Syn.  Electuasium 
PECTOBAIB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.  1744.) 
Prom  conserve  of  roses,  2  oz. ;  compound  pow- 
der of  tragacanth,  4  dr.;  fiowers  of  benzoin,  1 
dr. ;  syrup  of  tolu,  q.  s. — Dose.  A  little,  ad 
libitum. 

2.  Oxymcl  of  squills,  syrup  of  marsh-mal- 
lows, mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  and  syrup  of 
tolu,  of  each  i  oz. ;  powdered  lump  sugar,  2  oz. 
As  the  last. 

Electuary  of  Pep'per.  See  Confection,  and 
above. 

Electuary  for  Piles.  Si/n.  Electuabium 
HaiMOBBHOiDALE,  L.  Prep,  1.  See  Con- 
fection and  Eiectuabt  of  Peppeb. 

.2.  (Dr  Copland.)  Cream  of  tartar,!  oz. ; 
precipitated  sulphur  (pure),  8  dr. ;  confection 
of  senna,  2  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel  or  ginger, 
q.  s.  to  mix. 

3.  (Dr  Graves.)  Confection  of  senna  and 
sulphur,  of  each  1  oz. ;  balsam  of  copaiba  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  i  oz. ;  jalap  and 
ginger,  of  each  1  dr.;  syrup  of  orange  peel, 
q.  s. 

4.  (Hosp.  F.)  Confection  of  senna,  2  oz. ; 
black  pepper  and  precipitated  sulphur,  of  each 
i  oz. ;  oil  of  cubcbs,  1  dr. ;  syrup,  q.  s.  The 
last  three  are  useful  laxatives  in  piles,  and  by 
their  preventing  the  accumulation  and  hard- 
ening of  the  fsDces,  often  remove  the  affection. 
— Dose.  A  teaspoonful,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  From  the  difficulty  experienced  in  pro- 
curing pure  precipitated  sulphur,  washed  sub- 
limed sulphur  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted. 

Electuary  of  Pomegran'ate.  St/n.  Electu- 
abium GEANATI,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the 
root-bark,  1  dr. ;  assafoetida,  J  dr.  j  croton  oil, 
6  drops;  conserve  of  roses,  1  oz. — Dose.  A 
teaspoonful,  night  and  morning. 
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2.  (Radius.)  Extract  of  the  root-bark,  6  dr. ; 
lemon  iuice,  2  fl.  dr. ;  linden  water,  3  fl.  dr. ; 
gum  tragacanth,  q.  s.  to  make  an  electuary, 
One  half  to  be  taken  at  once ;  the  remainder 
in  an  hour.     Both  are  given  in  tape-worm. 

Electuary  of  Prunes.  8yn.  Eleciuabium 
Peunoncm.  (Zwelfer.)  Frep.  Pulp  of  prunes 
boiled  to  a  due  consistence,  2  lbs. ;  pure  sugar, 
lib. 

Electuary  of  Sesin.  See  CoN;3e:cTiOK  op 
Resin. 

Electuary  of  Rhubarb,  Syn.  ELECiiTABitrM 
RHEi,  L.  Prep.  (Saunders.)  Powdered  rhu- 
barb, li  dr.;  sulphate  of  potassa,  1  dr. ;  cream 
of  tartar,  4  dr. ;  pulp  of  tamarinds,  2  oz. — 
Dose.  A  teaspooonf  ul,  as  a  mild  stomachic 
laxative. 

Electuary,  Compound  Saffron.  Syn.  Elbo- 
TUAEIUH  Ceoci  Compositum.  Cokebotion 
d'Htaoinihe,  [F.]  Prep.  Prepared  Armenian 
bole,  8  oz.  J  levigated  crab's  eyes,  8  oz. ;  cinna- 
mon, 3  oz. ;  yellow  sandal,  red  sandal,  myrrh, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  dittany  of  Crete,  1  oz. ;  all  in 
fine  powder.  On  the  other  hand,  dissolve  14 
lb.  of  honey  in  3  lbs.  of  syrup  of  pinks,  over 
a  gentle  flre,  and  strain,  and  when  nearly  cold 
stir  into  it  1  oz.  of  saffron  in  powder.  Let 
stand  twelve  hours,  and  then  stir  in  carefully 
the  powders  first  mentioned. 

Electuary  of  Scam'mony.    See  Conpbotion. 

Electuary  for  Scnr'vy.  See  Cowseeve  (Anti- 
scorbutic). 

itlectuaiy  of  Sen'na.  See  Confection  of 
Sekna. 

Electuary  of  Squills.  Syn.  Eleotuaeium 
aciULM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Oxymel  of  squills,  2 
fl.  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  and  powdered  sugar,  of 
each  \\  oz. — Dose,  1  to  2  teaspoonsfuls,  as  a 
laxative  and  expectorant ;  in  old  coughs,  &c. 

2.  (Radius.)  Squills,  nitre,  gum  ammoni- 
acum,  and  tartrate  (bitartrate)  of  potassa,  of 
each  2  dr. ;  sal-ammoniac,  20  gr. ;  syrup  of 
cinnamon,  q.  s. — Dose,  2  dr. ;  three  times  a 
day ;  in  dropsies.    See  Con seeve  of  SauiLLS. 

Electuary  of  Steel.  Syn.  Eleotuaeium 
FEEEi,  E.  chaltbeatum,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr 
Collier.)  Potassio.tartrate  of  iron,  4  oz. ; 
confection  of  roses,  1  oz. ;  syrup  q.  s.  to  mix. 

2.  (Collier.)  Precipitated  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  1  oz. ;  honey,  2  oz. ;  ginger  syrup,  J  fl. 
oz.  Both  the  above  are  tonic  and  emmena- 
gogue. — Dose.  One  teaspoonful,  thrice  a  day. 
See  Confection. 

Electuary,  Stim'ulant.  Syn.  Eleotuaeium 
STIMULANS,  L.  Prep.  From  gum  ammoni- 
acum  (strained),  1  oz. ;  vinegar  of  squills,  J 
oz. ;  mixed  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  spread  on 
leather.  Applied  to  the  chest  or  pit  of  the 
stomach,  as  a  mild  counter-irritant  and  anti- 
spasmodic; and  as  a  discutieut  to  tumid  glands 
and  indolent  tumours.  It  is  wrongly  called 
an  electuary. 

Electuary,  Stomaoh'ic.  Syn.  Dinnebelec- 
TTJAET ;  Eleotuaeium  stomaohicum,  Con- 
FECTio  STOMACHicA,  L.  Prep.  \.  Rhubarb, 
ginger,  and  extract  of  chamomile,  of  each  1 


dr. ;  confection  of  orange  peel,  4  dr.  j  syrup 
q.  s. 

2..  Rhubarb  and  gentian,  of  each,  1^  dr. ; 
extract  of  hops  and  powdered  capsicum,  of 
each  4  dr. ;  oil  of  chamomile,  12  drops ;  con- 
fection of  hips  and  syrup  of  orange  peel,  of 
each  i  oz. 

3.  Green  peppermint,  lump  sugar,  and  con- 
fection of  orange  peel,  equal  parts. — Dose.  A 
teaspoonful,  an  hour  before  a  meal.  They  are 
all  excellent  stomachics,  and  are  useful  to  im- 
prove the  appetite,  and  in  dyspepsia. 

Electuary  of  Sul'phur.  See  Coneeotion 
OF  SULPHUE,  and  below. 

Electuary  of  Sulphur  (Compound).  Syn. 
Eleotuaeium  bulphueib  compositum,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Sulphur,  f  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar, 
1  oz. ;  confections  of  senna  and  black  pepper, 
of  each  2  oz. ;  syrup  of  ginger,  1  fl.  oz.  An 
excellent  medicine  in  piles. — Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful, twice  a  day. 

2.  (With  Bobaz.)  Flowers  of  sulphur,  1 
oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  IJ  oz. ;  borax,  J  oz. ; 
confection  of  senna,  2i  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange 
peel  q.  ».  to  mix. — JDose.  1  to  3  teaspoonfuls, 
in  diseases  of  the  uterine  organs  and  lower 
bowels.    See  Confection. 

Electuary  for  the  Teeth.  Syn.  Eleotuaeium 
dentifkioum,  L.    See  Tooth  Paste,  Den- 

TIFEICE,  &c. 

Electuary  of  Tin.  See  Confection  of  tin, 
and  below. 

Electuary  of  Tin  (Compound).  Syn.  Eleo- 
tuaeium STANNi  compositum,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Powdered  tin,  1  oz.;  confection  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 2  oz. 

2.  (Dr  Cheston.)  Tin  filings,  4  dr. ;  car- 
bonate of  iron  (sesquioxide),  1  dr. ;  conserve 
of  wormwood,  3  dr. 

3.  (Foy.)  Powder  of  tin,  1  oz. ;  extract  of 
wormwood  and  powdered  jalap,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
compound  syrup  of  chicory  q.  s.  In  worms. 
— Dose.  A  tablespoonful,  or  more,  for  2  or  3 
successive  mornings,  fasting;  followed  by  a 
purge. 

Electuary  of  Tur'pentine™  Syn.  Eleotu- 
aeium lEEEBINTHINJE,  L.  Prep.  1.  (St.  B. 
Hosp.)  Common  turpentine,  1  oz. ;  honey,  2 
oz. — Dose,  1  to  2  teaspoonfuls ;  in  complaints 
of  the  urinary  organs,  worms,  &c.    . 

2.  (Radius.)  Turpentine,  soap,  and  rhubarb, 
of  each,  1  dr.;  syrup  of  wormwood,  q.  s. — 
Dose.  Three  teaspoonfuls  a  day ;  in  dropsy, 
worms,  &c. 

3.  (E.  Olei.  TEEBBiNTHiNa:,— Copland.) 
As  confection  of  turpentine, — Ph.  D.  See 
Confection. 

Electuary,  Ver'mifuge.    Syn.  Eleciuabium 

ANTHELMINTICUM,  E.  TEBMIFU&UM,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Bresmer.)  Worm-seed  and  tansy-seed,  of 
each  4  dr.  j  powdered  valerian  root,  2  dr. ; 
jalap  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  of  each  li  to 
i  dr. ;  oxymel  of  quills,  q,  s.  to  mix. — Dose. 
A  teaspoonful,  or  more ;  repeated  night  and 
morning,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 
2.  (Rosenstein.)     Worm-seed,  10  gr. ;  sul- 
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phate  of  iron,  4  gr.  j  jalap  and  honey,  of  each 
20  gr.  For  two  doses,  as  the  last.  2  or  3  dr. 
of  confection  of  senna  iire  often  snbstitnted 
for  the  jalnp  and  honey. 

3.  (Foy.)  Aloes,  |  oz, ;  common  salt,  3  dr. ; 
flour,  2  oz. ;  honey  q.  s.  to  form  a  stiS  paste. 
Used  as  a  suppository  in  ascarides. 

4.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  4  oz. ;  powdered 
jalap,  1  oz. ;  powdered  bark,  1  oz. ;  syrup  of 
buckthorn  q.  s. — Doae.  Two  or  three  tea- 
spoonfuls,  every  morning  early.  See  Con- 
PBOTioN  and  Elsoiuabt  of  Tiw,  Tuepbn- 

TISB,  WOBM-SBED,  &C. 

Electuary  for  WormB.  See  Elboivabt 
VBBMiriTaB  {above). 

EL'EMENTS.  8yn.  Eleubittabt  bobibb, 
SniFLB  B.;  Elbubnta,  L.  In  chemiHry, 
those  substances  or  bodies  which  have  hitherto 
resisted  every  attempt  which  has  been  made 
to  decompose  them,  or  to  resolve  them  into 
simpler  forms  of  matter.  Earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water,  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
simple  bodies,  of  which  all  others  are  com 
posed,  and  they  still  constitute  the  'four 
elements '  of  the  vulgar.  The  imaginary  prin 
ciples  or  elements  of  the  alchemists  were  termed 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  About  sixty-four 
different  kinds  of  matter  are  at  present  recog' 
nised  as  elementary  bodies.  They  arc  sub- 
stances having  the  most  diverse  characters. 
The  great  majority  exist  in  the  solid  state; 
bromide  and  mercury  are  liquid;  while  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine,  are  gaseous, 
Aoout  four  fifths  of  the  elements  are  metallic, 
as  instanced  by  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  &c. ; 
the  rcmninder  are  r^in-metallic,  as  instanced 
by  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  &c.  A  list  of 
the  known  elements  is  given  under  the  head 
of  Atomic  Weights  (which  see). 

£L'£MI.  Syn.  Gum  elemi;  Elemi  (B.P.). 
"A  terebinthiiiate  concretion,  from  an  un- 
certain plant."  (Ph.  h.)  Mexican  elemi 
is  known  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
the  genus  Elaphrium.  Manilla  elemi  is  pro- 
bably the  product  of  Canarium  commune. 

Prop.,  (fc.  The  elemi  of  commerce  is  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour,  brittle  without,  but  soft 
and  tough  within ;  it  has  a  warm  bitter  taste^ 
and  a  fragrant  aromatic  smell,  partaking  of 
fennel  and  juniper.  It  is  only  partially  trans- 
parent even  in  thin  plates,  is  very  fusible,  and 
has  a  density  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
water.  It  contains  12^  per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil  (oil  of  elemi).  It  is  used  to  give  toughness 
to  lacqners  and  varnishes,  and  in  medicine  in 
the  preparation  of  ELEMI  outtmekt. 

Pur.  The  elemi  of  the  shops  is  often  adul- 
terated, but  more  frequently  a  factitious  kind 
is  sold  for  the  genuine  gum.  This  fraud  may 
be  deti'ctocl  by  exposing  the  suspected  article 
to  heat,  along  with  a  little  water,  when  the 
factitious  fragrance  of  the  spurious  article 
evaporates,  and  the  coarse  terebinthinate  smell 
of  the  resin  used  to  adulterate  it,  or  which  is 
sold  for  it,  becomes  readily  distingnishable. 
Elemi,  racti"tionB.    Prep.  1,  i'ellow  resin. 


8  lbs. ;  melt,  add  Canada  balsam,  2  lbs  ;  with- 
draw the  vessel  from  the  heat,  and  further 
add  of  oil  of  juniper,  2  dr.;  oil  of  sweet  fennel, 
1  dr. ;  oil  of  nutmeg,  \  dr. 

2.  Yellow  resin,  7  lb. ;  Canada  balsam,  1  lb. ; 
juniper  oil  bottoms,  4  dr. ;  oil  of  mace,  3  dr. ; 
mix  as  before. 

EL'EUIH.  The  crystalline  resin  of  gum 
elemi. 

ELIX'IE.  In  pharmacy,  a  name  formerly 
applied  to  various  compound  tinctures,  and  to 
preparations  supposed  to  contain  the  quint- 
essence of  other  substances.  (It  is  still  applied 
to  several  popular  remedies.)  The  elixirs  of 
the  alchemists  were  solutions  employed  in 
their  fruitless  attempts  to  transmute  the  baser 
metals  into  gold. 

Elixir,  Ac'id.  ^n.  Elixib  aoicum,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Dippell's)  Sulphuric  acid,  1  part, 
dropped  gradually  into  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 

6  parts  ;  placed  in  a  large  flask,  and  afterwards 
coloured  by  digestion  on  animal  kermes  and 
saffron,  of  each  1  part. 

2.  (Bailer's,— Ph.  Sax.  1837.)  From  sul- 
phuric acid  and  rectified  spirit,  or  each  1  part ; 
as  before. 

8.  (Vogler's.)  From  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitrous  ether,  equal  parts,  as  above.  Astrin- 
gent and  antiseptic— i)o»e.  A  few  drops,  in 
water. 

Elixir  of  Al'oes.     Syn.  Compound  tinctube 

07  aloes  ;  Elixib  aloes,  L,    See  Tinctube. 
Elixir  of  Aloes  (Compound).     Syn.  Elixib 

of  aloes  compositum,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Copland.) 
Acetate  of  potassa,  inspissated  ox-goll,  socrotine 
aloes,  and  myrrh,  of  each  2  dr. ;  hay  saffron, 
1  dr.  i  brandy  (or  proof  spirit),  2i  fl.  oz. ; 
digest  a  week,  and  strain.  Stomachic  and 
laxative. — Doee.  A  teaspoonful,  or  uioria;  in 
dyspepsia,  constipation,  &c. 

Elixir,  Anti-asthmat'ic.  Syn.  Elixib  anti- 
asthmaticum,  L.  Prep.  1.  Oil  of  aniseed, 
camphor,  and  balsam  of  tolu,  of  eai'h  1  oz. ; 
cochineal,  1  dr.;  proof  spirit,  1  gal.;  digest  a 
week,  and  filter. 

2.  As  the  last,  adding  powdered  opium,  H 
oz. — Dose.  A  teaspoonful  to  allay  irritation, 
assisted  by  an  occasional  dose  of  aperient  me- 
dicine ;  in  asthma,  chronic  coughs,  &c. 

3.  (Boerhaave's.)  Aniseed,  asarabacca,  ele- 
campane, liquorice  root,  orris  root,  and  sweet 
flag  (calamus),  of  each  equal  parts ;  made 
into  a  tincture,  with  brandy. — Dose,  20  to 
40  drops. 

Elixir  Antigonttenz  de  Villette  is  a  tine 
ture  of  100  parts  brown  cinchona  bark, 
50  parts  poppy  petals,  25  parts  sassafras, 
50  parts  guaiacnm  in  4,000  parts  rum 
mixed  with  2,500  parts  syrup  of  sarsaparilla 
(Hager.) 

Elixir,  Anti-scrofulous.  Syn.  Elixib  anti- 
scbofulosum,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  The 
ammoniated  tincture  of  gentian.  See  TlNO- 
TUEE. 

2.  (Desforges.)  Guaiacnm,  5  oz. ;  cinchona 
bark  and  pellitory  of  each  3   oz. ;     cloves, 
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5  dr. ;  orange  peel  and  benzoin,  of  each  2  dr. ; 
hay  safEron,  i  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  and  brandy, 
of  each  J  pint;  digest  a  weelt,  and  filter. 
Used  as  an  application  to  scorbutic  gnms. 

Elixir,  Bitter.  St/n.  EiixiE  amaeum 
(Ph.  Germ.)  Prep.  Extract  of  buckbean, 
extract  of  orange  peel,  of  each  2  parts  j  pepper- 
mint water,  alcohol  (68  per  cent),  of  each  16 
parts;  spirit  of  ether  (made  of  3  parts  of 
alcohol  and  1  part  of  ether),  1  part.  Dissolve 
and  mix. 

Elixir,  Boerhaave's  Asthmat'ic.  See  Elixib 
Antiasthmatio  (above). 

Elixir,  Boerhaave's  Vis'ceral.     S^n.  Elixib 

BOEEHAATII,  E.  B.  TISOBEALE,  L.  Frep.  (Ph. 
Han.)  Aloes,  myrrh,  and  safiron,  of  each  1 
oz.;  tartrate  of  potassa,  2  oz.;  alcohol  (strongest 
rectified  spirit),  14  oz. ;  water,  loz.j  macerate 
3  days,  and  filter.  This  preparation  "has 
been  highly  praised  in  visceral  obstruction." 
(Dr  Grifath.)— Do»e,  1  to  3  teaspoonfuls. 

Elixir  of  Celery  (Dr  Wilkinson's.)  For 
increasing,  preserving,  and  producing  viri- 
lity. Juniper  berries,  angelica  root,  lovage 
root,  of  each  1  part;  spirit,  12  parts; 
orange-flower  water,  rose  water,  of  each  4 
parts;  spring  water,  sufficient.  Distil  20 
parts,  and  mix  the  distillate  with  12  parts 
clarified  honey.     (Hager.) 

Elixir,  Claude's.  Syn.  Elixie  Claudeei, 
L.  1.  (Pideret.)  Salt  of  tartar,  sal-ammoniac, 
strained  aloes,  and  myrrh,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
elder-flower  water,  IJ  pint,  digest,  with  agi- 
tation, for  24  hours,  and  filter. 

2.  (Parrish.)  Carbonate  of  potassa,  1  oz. ; 
aloes,  gnaiacum,  myrrh,  saffron,  and  rhubarb 
( contused),  of  each  2  dr. ;  water,  18  fl.  oz. 
Macerate  a  few  days,  and  d  ""ant. — Dose,  1  to 
2  teaspoonfuls;  in  an  enorr  oevi,  constipation, 
scurvy,  visceral  obstructions,  &c. 

Elixir,  Cough.  Sj/n.  Elixie  anti-oatae- 
EHAIE,  L.  Prep.  1.  See  Anti-asthmatio 
Elixib. 

2.  (Hufeland.)  Extracts  of  blessed  thistle 
and  dulcamara,  of  each  1  dr.;  cherry -laurel 
water,  1  fl.  dr. ;  fennel-water,  1  fl.  oz. — Dose, 
1  to  2  teaspoonfuls,  3  or  4  times  a  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  remedy  in  coughs  occurring  in 
nervous,  hysterical,  or  irritable  patients.  See 
Elixie  op  Ipecacfahha,  Elixie  Leiisom's, 
&c.  {helow). 
Elixir,  Da%'s.     Syn.  Elixib  saltjtis,  E. 

SENN^  COMPOaiTUM,  TiKOTUEA  SENN^  OOM- 
POSITA,  L.  This  is  an  aromatised  and  sweet- 
ened tincture  of  senna,  to  which  other  cathar- 
tics are  generally  added.  Nearly  every  drug- 
house  has  its  own  formula  for  this  article. 
The  following  are  those  employed  in  the  Lon- 
don trade : — 

Prep.  1.  East  India  senna,  IJ  lb.;  jalap, 
5  oz. ;  coriander  seed  and  aniseed,  of  each  i  lb. ; 
rhubarb,  i  lb. ;  red  sanders  wood,  2  oz. ;  salt 
of  tartar,  2  oz. ;  treacle,  7  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  2J  galls. ;  water,  3i  galls.  All  the 
solids  are  well  bruised,  and  macerated  in  the 
mi.xed  fluids  for  14  days,  when  the  whole  is 


pressed,  and  strained  through  a  flannel  bag. 
It  is  too  glutinous  to  run  through  filtering 
paper. 

2.  Senna,  rhubarb,  and  aniseed,  of  each 
2  lbs. ;  jalap  and  caraways,  of  each  1  lb. ;  red 
Sanders  wood,  i  lb.  j  brown  sugar,  7  lbs.  ;proof 
spirit,  10  galls. ;  as  the  last. 

3.  Senna,  56  lbs. ;  aniseed,  7  lbs. ;  rhubarb 
(East  India),  14  lbs. ;  coriander  seed,  6  lbs. ; 
caraway  seed  and  red  sanders  wood,  of  each 
5  lbs. ;  cassia  bark  and  jalap,  of  each  3  lbs. ; 
proof  spirit,  100  galls. ;  digest  for  14  days, 
press,  strain,  and  add  molasses,  84  lbs. ;  mix 
well,  and  either  clarify  or  strain  through 
flannel. 

4.  For  proof  spirit  in  the  last  two  formulae, 
equal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water  are 
employed  by  the  smaller  houses. 

5.  (Redwood.)  Senna,  J  lb.;  aniseed,  cara- 
ways, and  jalap,  of  each  1  oz.  2  dr. ;  juniper 
berries,  2i  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  6  pints ;  mace- 
rate for  14  days,  then  add  of  treacle,  lOJ  oz. ; 
water,  1  lb.  5  oz. ;  mix  and  strain. 

6.  (Dicey's.)  Senna,  1  lb. ;  guaiacum  shav- 
ings, elecampane  root  (dried),  aniseed,  caraway 
seed,  coriander  seed,  and  liquorice  root,  of 
each  i  lb. ;  stoned  raisins,  2  lbs. ;  proof 
spirit  or  brandy,  9  quarts;  macerate  for  10 


7.  (Swinton's.)  Senna,  1  lb. ;  jalap,  3  lbs.  j 
coriander  seed,  caraway  seed,  liquorice  root, 
and  elecampane  root,  of  each  4  oz. ;  moist 
sugar,  2  lbs. ;  rectified  spu-it  of  wine  and 
water,  of  each  1  gal. ;  as  the  last. 

Obs.  Dafly's  elixir  is  a  favorite  purge  with 
drunkards,  and  is  a  common  and  very  popular 
remedy  in  flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea, 
&c. — Dose,  1  to  4  table-spoonfuls,  or  more. 

Elixir  de  Pepsin  Digestif.  (Grimault  &  Co.) 
For  loss  of  appetite  and  disordered  diges- 
tion. Contains  pepsine,  in  quantities  not 
at  all  proportionate  to  the  price  of  the 
article. 

Elixir  Deslanriers  Toni-Febrifnge  an 
Quinquina  et  Caffe.  A  tonic  febrifuge.  Yellow 
cinchona  (KSuingschina),  20  grammes ;  brown 
cinchona,  8  grammes ;  powdered  coffee  beans, 
slightly  roasted,  16  grammes;  wine,  250 
grammes ;  sugar,  15  grammes ;  citric  acid,  2'5 
grammes.  Roil  once  after  standing  some 
time  in  a  warm  place,  and  filter.  Add  to 
the  filtered  liquid  85  grammes  sugar  and 
15  grammes  spirit. 

Elixir  de  St  Hubert  pour  les  Chasseurs  is  a 
solution  of  2  parts  carbolic  acid  in  50  parts 
spirit.     (Casselmann.) 

Elixir,  Devil's.  Syn.  Elixie  capsici  com- 
POSITUM,  L.  Prep.  From  pods  of  capsicum, 
and  cloves  (bruised),  of  each  1  oz. ;  ginger 
and  safiron,  of  each  3  oz. ;  cantharides,  5  dr. ; 
proof  spirit, 7  lbs.;  digest  for  10  days. — Dose, 
i  dr.  to  3  dr.,  in  mixtures.  It  is  stimulating, 
anti-choleraic,  and  aphrodisiac. 

Elixir  of  Garlic.  %».  Elixie  Allii,  L. 
Prep.  From  garlic  roots  (bruised),  80  in  no. ; 
rectified  spirit,  1  pint;  digest,  distil  to  dryness. 
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nnd  repeat  the  procesa  with  the  same  spirit 
from  fresh  roots,  a  second  and  a  third  time ; 
lastly,  add  camphor,  2  dr.  Diaphoretic  and 
pectoral, — Doae.  A  teaspoonful,  twice  a  day ; 
ill  asthma, old  coughs,  diarrhcea  from  debility, 
&c. 

Elixir,  Qanis'g.  Sgn.  Elixie  Gaui,  L.j 
Elixir  db  Gabus,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Myrrh, 
1  oz.  j  aloes  and  saffron,  of  each  i  oz.  j  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  and  nutmeg,  of  each  1  dr. ;  proof 
spirit,  1  quart;  digest  a  week,  add  water, 
6  fl.  oz.,  and  distil  over  1  quart;  to  the  distil- 
late (alcoolat  de  GiEtJS)  add  of  syrup  of 
maidenhair,  2  Ibs.j  orange-flower  water,  li 
fl.  oz. 

2.  (Foy.)  Compound  tincture  of  saffron, 
8  pints;  syrup  of  maidenhair,  10  pints;  mix  ; 
add  caramel,  q.  d.  to  colour, dissolved  in  orange- 
flower  water,  i  pint. 

3.  (P.  Cod.)  Aloes  and  sniTron,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  of  each  J  oz. ; 
nutmeg,  J  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  12  pints ;  orange- 
flower  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  2  days,  distil 
6  pints,  and  add  to  the  distillate  (alooolat 
DK  Gaecs),  of  syrup  of  capillaire,  74  pints ; 
and  colour  with  saffron  q.  s. 

4.  (Soubeiran.)  Socotrine  aloes  and  saflVon, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  myrrh,  canclla  alba,  citron,  and 
nutmegs,  of  each  J  oz. ;  spirit  (sp.  gr.  •928), 
20  lbs. ;  orange-flower  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  mace- 
rate as  last,  distil  10  lbs.,  and  add  to  the  distil- 
late (aluoolai  bb  Gabttb),  of  syrup  of  capil- 
laire, 12i  lbs. ;  orange-flower  water,  8  fl.  oz. ; 
with  saffron  q.  s.  to  colour. 

5.  (Thierry.)  Aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron,  of 
each  2  dr. ;  nutmeg,  4  dr. ;  canella  alba  and 
cloves,  of  each  1  oz. ;  spirit  ('864),  13  lbs. ; 
draw  over  12  lbs.  of  '  alcoolat;'  add  to  the  re- 
sidue of  the  distillation  rose  water,  10  lbs. ; 
distil  6  lbs.,  and  add  as  much  of  this  aromatic 
water  to  the  alcoolat  as  will  raise  its  sp.  gr. 
to  -890.  Then  to  every  11  lbs.  of  the  above 
mixed  liquor  add  of  simple  syrup,  15  lbs.;  tinc- 
ture of  vanilla  and  orange  peel,  of  each  2i  fl. 
oz. ;  fresh  milk  (skimmed),  1  lb. ;  and  tincture 
of  saffron  q.  s.  to  colour ;  digest  with  agitation 
for  two  days,  and  Alter.  Used  as  a  stomachic, 
carminative,  and  stimulant,  in  doses  of  a  wiue- 
ghtssful.  That  prepared  without  distillation 
forms  an  excellent  stomachic  purge.  With 
the  exception  of  that  from  the  2nd  formula,  the 
products  may  be  regarded  as  agreeable  cordial 
liquors  rather  than  medicines.  It  is  much 
employed  on  the  Continent. 

Elixir  of  Gold.  Syn.  Elixir  aueii,  L.  ; 
Elixir  d'ob,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  De  la  Motte's 
Golden  Drops. 

2.  Terchloride  of  gold,  20  gr. ;  rectified 
spirit,  6  fl.  dr. ;  ether,  3  fl.  dr. ;  dissolve. — • 
Dose,  5  to  16  drops,  taken  in  distilled  water ; 
in  gout,  scrofula,  nervous  diseases,  cancer, 
indurated  glands,  secondary  syphilis,  &c. 
This  last  preparation  is  often  confounded 
with  thegouttee  d'ordu  OSn4ral  de  la  Motie  ; 
lint  the  two  are  evidently  distinct  articles.  See 
Dbops. 


Elixir,  Bauer's.    See  Elixie  aoid  {above). 

Elixir,  Hoffman's  Visceral,  Syn.  Elixir 
HoFFMAifHi,  E.  H.  visceralk,  L.  Prep.  1. 
As  Emxie  op  ORANaB-PEEL, — Ph.  Bor.  1847. 

2.  Thin  outside  peel  of  orange  (dried), 
myrrh,  and  ceutuary,  of  each  2  dr. ;  extracts 
of  cardans  benedictus,  cascarilla,  and  gentian, 
of  each  1  dr. ;  white  wine  (sherry),  1  quart. 
Aromatic  and  stomachic. — Dose.  A  dessert- 
spoonful, or  more. 

Elixir  for  Impotence  in  Males  (Or  Ludwig 
Tiedemann).  Prepared  from  directions 
given  in  the  Puntsaon  from  genuine  ginseng 
root.  135  grammes  of  a  dark  brown  aro- 
matic vinous  liquid,  prepared  by  digesting 
orange  berries  in  wine.  The  embrocation  is 
an  equal  qdbntity  of  a  pleasantly-smelling 
liquid  consisting  of  spirit  with  tincture  of 
storax  and  a  small  admixture  of  volatile  oils. 
iHager.) 

Elixir  of  Ipecac'aanha.  Syn.  EuxtB  ife- 
CAOUANHJS,  L.  Prep.  (Cadet.)  Powdered 
ipecacuanha  and  balsam  of  tola,  of  each  4 dr.; 
flowers  of  benzoin,  opium,  and  saffron,  of  each 
2  dr.;  oil  of  aniseed,  1  dr.;  camphor,  40  gr.  j 
alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  1)  pint;  digest  a 
week  and  filter. — Dose,  1  to  2  dr.,  as  a  stimu- 
lant, diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  stomachic; 
in  chronic  coughs,  asthmas,  and  old  colds,  and 
in  certain  forms  of  deficient  appetite,  dys- 
pepsia, diarrhoea,  &c. 

Elixir  of  Jal'ap.  Syn.  Elixib  jalaf;g 
OOMPOSITUM,  L.  Prep.  From  jalap,  4  oz. ; 
scammony,  4  dr. ;  gamboge,  2  dr. ;  proof 
spirit,  1  quart. — Dose,  ^  dr.  to  3  dr.,  as  a 
purgative;  especially  in  worms. 

Elixir  Earoly  pour  les  Foqrrares.  A  solu- 
tion of  camphor  and  carbolic  acid  in  strong 
spirit,  mixed  with  a  clear  brown  acrid  tinc- 
ture, perhaps  tinct.  pyrethri  rosei.  (Cassel- 
mann.) 

Elixir,  Lettsom's.  Prep.  (Augustin.)  Oil  of 
aniseed,  1  dr.;  camphor,  IJ  dr.;  benzoic  acid, 
opium,  and  saffron,  of  each  2  dr. ;  ipecacuanha 
and  balsam  of  tolu,  of  each  4  dr. ;  rectified 
spirit,  2  lbs. ;  digest  10  days  and  filter. — Dose, 
5  to  15  drops,  for  a  child ;  ^  to  1  teaspoonful, 
for  an  adult;  in  ordinary  coughs,  hooping- 
cough,  &c. 

Elixir  of  life,  Bitter  (Jacob  Wolff).  For 
strengthening  the  constitution.  A  brandy 
prepared  from  1  gramme  aloes,  10  grammes 
cinnamon,  2°5  grammes  sweet  flag,  5  grammes 
angelica  root,  '6  grammes  cake  saffron,  10 
grammes  caramel,  215  grammes  glycerin, 
180  grammes  spirit,  350  grammes  water. 
(Hager.) 

Elixir,  live-long.  Syn.  Elixib  op  LOira 
lipe;  E.  jjOSdM  tits,  L.  Prep.  1.  See 
TlNCTUBE  OP  Rhubarb  and  Aloes. 

2.  (Elixie  Yvsm  Matthioli.)  A  mixture 
of  several  aromatics  and  stimulants,  made  with 
rectified  spirit. 

Elixir  of  Myrrh.  Syn.  Elixie  utrbh.s, 
L.  See  TiHOTURE  of  Savuie  (Comp.), — Ph. 
L.  1788. 
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Elixir  d'Or.    See  Ehxie  or  GoiD. 

Elixir  of  Or'ange  Peel.  %b.  Elixib  atj- 
EANTIOEUM  COMPOSITUM,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph. 
Bor.  1847.)  Orange  peel,  6  oz.;  cinnamon, 
2  oz. ;  carbonate  of  potassa,  1  oz. ;  Madeira 
wine,  4  lbs.  j  macerate  6  days,  express  the 
tincture,  and  add  of  extracts  of  buckbean,  cas- 
carilla,  gentian,  and  wormwood,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
dissolve,  and  srfter  repose  for  subsidence,  de- 
cant and  filter.  An  excellent  aromatic  bitter 
and  stomachic. 

2.  (Moscati.)  Orange  peel,  1  oz. ;  cascarilla, 
i  oz.  J  waters  of  citron  peel  and  wormwood, 
■ind  rectified  spirit,  of  each  i  pint ;  digest  a 
week.  Resembles  the  last. — Dose  (of  either). 
A  table- spoonful  to  a  wine-glassful. 

Elixir,  Farego'ric.  Si/n.  Ewxte  pabegoei- 
cuM,  L.  See  TmciiTEE  op  Camphor 
(Comp.). 

Elixir,  Paregoric  (Scotch).     St/a.    Elizib 

PAEEGOEIOUM  SCOTICTIM,  L.      See  TlNCIUEE 

OF  Opium  (^mmoniated). 

Elixir,  Pec'toral.  St/n.  Elixie  pectoeale, 
L.  (Ph.  E.  1745.)  Balsam  of  tolu,  2  oz.; 
gum  benzoin,  IJ  oz. ;  safEron,  J  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit,  32  fl.  oz. ;  digest  in  a  gentle  heat  for  4 
days  and  filter. — Dose,  4  to  1  teaspoonful. 
(See  above.) 

Elixir,  Pol'ychrest.  Si/n.  Eiixiepolychees- 
TON,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  E.  1745.)  Guaiacnm 
(gum),  6  oz. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  i  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit,  23  fi.  oz. ;  digest  as  last,  strain,  and  add 
oil  of  sassafras,  2  fl.  dr.  Pectoral  and  anti- 
rheumatic.— Dose,  10  to  60  drops,  or  more. 

Elixir,  Paracelsos's.  See  Elixie  Psopeie- 
TATis  {below). 

Elixir  Proprieta'tis.    [L.]     Sgn.  Paeaoei- 

SUS'S  ELIXIE  OP  PEOPEIBTT;  ElIXIE  DE 
PEOPEI^IE  DE  Paeacblse,  Fr.  An  old  pre- 
paration, nearly  corresponding  to  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  aloes  of  modem  pharmacy, 
and  which  is  now  sold  for  it.  Frep.  1.  (Sou- 
beirau.)  Tincture  of  myrrh,  4  oz. ;  tinctures 
of  aloes  and  safiron,  of  each  3  oz.  ('  Trait. 
Pharm.'  1847.) 

2.  (EiixiE  Pbopeietatis  cum  Acido.) — a. 
The  last,  slightly  acidulated  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  filtered. 

b.- — Ph.  Bor.  1847. — Aloes  and  myrrh,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  safiron,  1  oz. ;  spirit  (sp.  gr.  '900), 
2  lbs.;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  5),  2  oz.; 
macerate  4  days,  and  filter. 

3.  (Elixie  Peopeietatis  Taetaeizatiem:  ; 
E.  P.  Alkalizatum.)  •  From  elixir  proprieta- 
tis,  alkalised  with  salt  of  tartar,  and  firtered. 
The  last  two  are  old  preparations,  now  seldom 
inquired  for  in  this  country,  except  in  places 
remote  from  London. 

Elixir,  Eadcliffe's.  Frep.  1.  From  soco- 
trine  aloes,  6  dr. ;  rhubarb,  1  dr. ;  cinnamoh 
(cassia),  cochineal,  and  zedoary  root,  of  each 
4  dr. ;  syrup  of  buckthorn,  2  fl.  oz. ;  brandy, 
li  pint ;  digest  10  days  and  strain. 

2.  As  the  hist, but  substituting  proof  spirit, 
1  pint,  and  water,  i  pint,  for  the  brandy. 
Aromatic,  stomachic,  and  aperient. — Dose,  1 


to  4  dr. ;  in  similar  cases  to  those  in  which 
'  Dappy's  Elixie'  is  taken. 

Elixir  of  Eo'ses.  Syn.  Elixie  Rosa!,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Eau  de  rose,  2  fl.  oz.;  spirits  of 
horseradish  and  scurvy  grass,  of  each  1  fl.  oz. ; 
otto  of  roses,  3  drops ;  camphor  and  cochineal 
(both  in  powder),  12  gr.;  powdered  sugar- 
candy,  J  oz. ;  digest,  with  frequent  agitation, 
for  a  week,  and  after  repose  decant  the  clear, 
and  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin.  Used 
as  an  elegant  application  in  scurvy  of  the 
gums,  and  also  to  perfume  the  breath. 

2.  (Beasley.)  Cinnamon,  3  oz.;  ginger,  2  oz.; 
cloves,  1  dr.;  essence  of  peppermint,  1  oz. ; 
oil  of  orange  peel,  1  dr.;  otto  of  roses,  15 
(?  25)  drops ;  rectified  spirit,  2i  pints ;  digest 
15  days  and  filter.    Used  as  a  tooth  cosmetic. 

Elixir  Sa'crnm.  Tincture  of  aloes  and  rhu- 
barb. 

Elixir  Saln'tis.  Syn.  Elixie  op  health. 
The  compound  tincture  of  senna  of  old  phar- 
macy.   See  Elixie,  Dappx's. 

Elixir  of  Scam'mony.  Syn.  Elixie  soam- 
MONII,  li.  Frep.  (Guibourt.)  Scammony 
(pure),  2  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  8  fl.  oz. ;  mix  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  apply  heat,  set  the  spirit  on 
fire,  and  add  of  sugar,  4  oz. ;  when  the  whole 
is  dissolved  (melted  down),  extinguish  the 
flame,  and  further  add  of  syrup  of  violets,  2 
fl.  oz.;  mix  well,  and  after  suflicient  repose 
decant  the  clear  portion  from  the  dregs.  The 
product  should  be  12  oz.,  containing  12  gr. 
of  scammony  per  oz. — Dose,  1  to  2  dessert- 
spoonfuls in  milk  or  aromatised  water;  or 
made  into  an  emulsion  with  aromatics;  in 
worms,  &c. 

Elixir,  Squire's.  Frep.  1.  (Original  For- 
mula.) Aurum  musivum,  3  oz. ;  opium,  2  oz. ; 
camphor,  1  oz. ;  cochineal,  i  oz. ;  sweet  fennel, 
i  oz. ;  tincture  of  serpentary,  1  pint  (old 
meas.);  spirit  of  aniseed,!  gal.  (old  meas.); 
sugar,  1  lb.;  dissolved  in  water,  1  pint  (old 
meas.) ;  digest  10  days  and  filter. 

2.  Powdered  opium,  2  oz. ;  ginger,  red  San- 
ders wood,  and  camphor,  of  each  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
aniseed,  J  oz. ;  oil  of  sweet  fennel,  i  dr. ;  tinc- 
ture of  serpentary,  1  pint;  proof  spirit,  5 
pints;  water.  1  quart;  as  last.  Stimulant, 
anodyne,  diaphoretic,  and  pectoral. — Dose,  1 
to  2  teaspoonfuls ;  in  chest  aff'eetions,  nervous 
headaches,  &c.,  in  the  absence  of  infiammatory 
symptoms. 

Elixir,  Stomach'ic.  Compound  tincture  of 
gentian  was  formerly  so  called. 

Elixir,  Stoughton's.  Frep.  1.  Raisins 
(stoned  and  bruised),  1  lb. ;  gentian  root,  f 
lb. ;  dried  orange  peel,  6  oz. ;  serpentary,  J  lb. ; 
calamus  aromaticus,  14  oz. ;  cardamoms,  4  oz. ; 
sugar  colouring,  J  pint ;  brandy  or  proof  spirit, 
2  galls. ;  digest  a  week  and  strain. 

2.  Tincture  of  gentian  (compound),  and 
brandy  or  proof  spirit,  of  each  1  quart;  tinc- 
ture of  serpentary  and  syrup  of  safEron,  of 
each  1  pint;  tinctures  of  aloes  and  rhubarb, 
of  each  J  pint;  bitter  almonds  (bruised),  8  in 
on. ;  digest  as  before. 
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8.  fFoy.)  Aloes  and  cascnrilla,  of  each  1 
dr.  J  rhubarb,  4  dr.;  gentian,  germander,  dried 
orange  peel,  and  wormwood,  of  each  6  dr.; 
rectified  spirit,  32  fl.  oz. ;  as  before.  Stimu- 
lant, tonic,  and  stomachic. — Dose,  20  drops  to 
n  teaspoonful. 

Elixir,  Ton'ic.  Syn.  Elixib  bobobans. 
Sec  TiNCTUBE  OP  Cbown  Baek  (Comp., — Ph. 
Bor.  1847). 

Elixir  Toniqne  Antlglairenx  de  Guille.  A 
stomachic  tonic  for  diarrhcca.  Caluniba 
root,  90  parts;  orris  root,  60  parts:  gentian 
root,  8  parts;  jalap  root,  1500  parts;  aloes, 
13  parts;  saffron,  60  parts;  sulphate  of 
quinine,  16  parts;  tartar  emetic,  2  parts; 
nitre,  16  parts;  yellow  sandal,  30  parts;  syrup 
prepared  from  barley  sugar,  rectified  spirit, 
and  water,  of  each  11,000  parts.  Macerate 
the  drugs  in  spirit  for  24  hours,  and  dissolve 
the  salts  in  the  water.  Filter  tlie  liquids,  mix 
and  leave  for  24  hours,  then  add  the  syrup, 
stand  and  filter  next  day.    (Reveil  and  Hager.) 

Elixir,  Tooth.  Syn.  Elixib  DUNTreEiouM, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Lefandini&re's.)  Guaiacum 
raspings  and  cloves,  of  each  1  oz. ;  pellitory 
of  Spain  and  nutmeg,  of  each  2  dr. ;  oil  of 
rosemary,  20  drops;  bergamotte,  10  or  1? 
drops ;  brandy,  1  quart ;  macerate  a  fortnight, 
and  filter. 

2.  Cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  vanilla,  i  dr. ;  camphor,  10  gr. ;  tinc- 
ture of  pellitory,  2  fl.  oz. ;  brandy  or  proof 
spirit,  i  jiint;  digest  as  before.  See  Ahti- 
sobofuloits  and  Boss  Elixibs  {above). 

Elixir  Valerianatis  Ammouici  (Goddard) 
Valerianic  acid,  8  grammes  dissolved  in  40 
grammes  distilled  water  and  nentrnlised 
with  ammonium  carbonate.  Add  this  to  85 
grammes  spirit,  50  grammes  syrup,  1  drop 
bitter  almond  oil,  2  drops  oil  of  orange  peel, 
30  grammes  diluted  bitter  almond  water, 
12  grammes  tincture  of  red  sandiil,  3  grammes 
tincture  of  orange  peel,  2  grammes  burnt 
sugar,  and  filter, 

Elixir,  Vis'ceral.  Syn.  Elixib  visckeale, 
L.  See  Elixibs,  BoEBnA^TE's  and  Hoffman's 
(above). 

Elixir  of  Vit'riol.  1.  The  old  name  for 
aromatic  Sulphubio  Acid  (which  see). 

2.  (Jt.vnsicht's.)  See  Tinotitbe  (Acid 
Aromntic). 

3.  (SLOurer's.)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  1  to 
6).     Used  to  scour  metah. 

4.  (Sweet  E.  of  V. ;  E.  Viteioli  Duici, 
L.)  The  old  name  for  aromatic  Spieit  of 
EinER  (which  see). 

5.  (Virgani's).  Frep.  From  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  2  lb. ;  aromatic  tincture,  3  lb. 

Elixir,  Woroneje.  Capsicum,  1  oz.;  nitre, 
i  oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  2  dr.;  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  2  H.  dr.;  vinegar,  IJ  pint;  native  white 
or  rose  naphtha,  or  petroleum,  li  fl.  dr. ;  olive 
oil,  1  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  peppermint  (Mitcham),  15 
fl.  oz. ;  strongest  rectified  spirit,  6  quarts ;  I 
digest   12   days,  with  constant  agitation,  and  I 
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filter. — Dole,  2  teaspoonfuls  every  15  mi- 
nutes ;  in  cholera,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

ELIAG'IC  ACID.  HCjHA.Aq.  When 
an  aqueous  infusion  of  nut-galls  is  left  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
tannic  acid  gradually  disappears,  and  is  re- 
placed by  gallic  acid,  and  an  insoluble  grey 
powder,  to  which  the  term  ellagic  acid  was 
applied  by  Chevrenl.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies, 
forming  salts,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

ELII.  Syn.  Ul/Mus,  L.  A  genus  of  trees 
forming  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Ulmacea. 
The  interior  bark  of  the  Vlmua  campettris,  or 
common  imall-leaved  elm  {OJmi  cortex),  is 
officinal  in  B.  P.  This  substance  is  demul- 
cent, diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  and  slightly 
febrifuge,  astringent,  and  tonic.  It  has  been 
employed  in  agues,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
sarsaparilla  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  but  is  now 
little  used.  The  leaves  of  the  elm-tree  are  re- 
ported to  be  vulnerary.  See  Decoction  and 
Ulmin. 

ELUTSIA'TIOH.  Cleansing  by  washing. 
The  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  operation 
of  washing  insoluble  powders  with  water,  to 
separate  them  from  foreign  matter,  or  the 
courser  portion.  It  is  usually  performed  by 
grinding  or  triturating  the  mass  with  a  little 
water  until  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
this  paste  is  suddenly  diffused  through  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  contained  in  a  deep  vessel, 
from  which,  offer  the  subsidence  of  tbe  grosser 
portion,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  another 
vessel,  and  allowed  to  deposit  the  fine  powder 
it  still  holds  in  suspension.  AV'lien  this  has 
taken  place,  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  is 
decanted,  and  the  sediment  drained  and  dried. 
The  coarse  sediment  deposited  in  the  first 
vessel  is  now  submitted  to  a  fresh  grinding 
and  diffusion  through  watir,  and  the  entire 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the 
pulvcrisable  portion  is  washed  over.  The 
proper  length  of  time  for  the  liquid  to  remain 
in  the  first  vessel  depends  solely  on  the  density 
of  the  powder  and  the  degree  of  fineness  re- 
quired in  the  product;  heavy  powders  sub- 
siding almost  immediately,  while  light  ones 
often  take  several  minutes  to  deposit  the 
coarser  portion.  Sometimes  three  or  more 
vessels  are  employel,  and  the  muddy  liquor, 
after  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  first,  is 
p(mred  into  the  next  one,  and  this,  in  a  short 
time  longer,  into  the  third,  and  so  on,  until 
the  last  vessel  is  filled,  by  whi<'h  means  pow- 
ders of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  ob- 
tained, that  deposited  in  the  last  vessel  being 
in  the  minutest  state  of  division.  The  elu- 
triated paste  or  moist  powder  is  then  drained, 
and  dried.  On  the  small  scale  the  trituration 
is  performed  with  a  stone  and  muller,  or  in  a 
mortar;  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  mill,  driven 
by  either  horse  or  steam  power.  Antimony, 
chalk,  bistre,  and  other  pigments,  as  well  as 
various  other  substances  insoluble  in  or  un- 
acted on  by  water,  are  commonly  obtained  in. 
the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder  by  elutria- 
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ELTDORIC  PAINTING— EMERY 


tion,  or  '  washing  over,'  as  it  is  called  by 
amateurs  and  operatives. 

ELTDORIC  PAINTING.  A  method  of 
painting  invented  by  M.  Vincent,  of  Mont- 
petit,  in  which  the  pigments  are  mixed  up 
with  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  water.  It  is  said 
to  add  the  fresh  appearance  of  water  colours, 
and  the  finish  of  miniature  painting,  to  the 
mellowness  of  oil  colours. 

EMBAIiinNG.  Syn.  MuMMincATioif. 
The  preservation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  ani- 
mals.   See  Ptjteefaoiion. 

EMBOS'SING.  The  formation  of  ornamental 
figures  in  relief  on  cloth,  leather,  paper,  and 
wood,  has  now  been  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion as  to  place  this  species  of  decoration 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. Embossed  cioth  and  papeb  are  now 
employed  by  the  bookbinder  to  cover  even  the 
low-prited  volumes  that  pass  through  his 
hands;  whilst  the  embossed  leather  that 
encloses  the  album  or  ornaments  our  furni- 
ture frequently  bears  the  richest  patterns  of 
the  arabesque  or  moresque.  Cloth  and  paper 
are  usually  embossed  by  machinery;  leather 
and  wood  more  frequently  by  hand  labour. 

EMBEOCA'TION.  Syn.  Embkooatio,  L. 
A  fluid  medicine  for  external  and  local  use. 
Embrocations  do  not  differ,  materially,  from 
1  uiments  and  lotions,  and  are  applied  in  the 
same  manner.     (See  those  preparations,  and 

Embrocation,    Gaestonian.      Syn.   Embbo- 

CATIO   TEEEBINTHIN^   CUM  ACIDO,    L.      Prep. 

(Dr  Paris.)  Oil  of  turpentine  and  olive  oil, 
of  each  1^  oz.;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  3  fl. 
ilr. ;  agitate  together  until  mixed.  Used  in 
rheumatism,  &c. 

Embrocation,  Lynch's.  Olive  oil  (coloured 
with  alkanet  root),  5  fl.  oz. ;  oils  of  amber, 
rosemary,  and  turpentine,  of  each  1  dr.  In 
bruises,  rheumatism,  &c. 

Embrocation,  Roche's.  Prep.  1.  (Dr  Paris.) 
Olive  oil,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  the 
c'il  of  cloves  and  amber. 

2.  Olive  oil,  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber,  1  oz. ;  oils 
'if  cloves  and  lemons,  of  each  1  dr.  For  hoop- 
ing-cough. 

Embrocation,  Ward's.    See  Essence. 

Embrocation  of  Cautharides.  Syn.  Embbo- 
CATio  Canthabides.  (Dr  Struve,  in  hooping- 
cough.)  Prep.  Tartarized  antimony,  1  scruple ; 
water,  2  oz. ;  tincture  of  cautharides,  4  oz. 
To  be  rubbed  over  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
covering  the  part  afterwards  with  flannel. 

Embrocation  of  Delphiuia.  .Syn.  Embeo- 
CiTio  Delphini^.  (Dr  TumbuU.)  Prep. 
Oelphinia,  1  scruple  to  1  dr.;  rectified  spirit, 
ti  oz. 

Enlbrccation  of  Quinine.  Syn  Embeocatio 
QxinsiM.  (Dr  Gustamaccbia.)  Prep.  Sul- 
ph.te-of  quinine,  8  to  12  gr.;  rectified  sp'rit, 
1  oz. 

Embrocation  of  Veratria.  Syn.  Embeo- 
catio   Vebatbi^.      (Dr    TurnbuU.)      Prep. 


Veratria,  1  scruple  to  I  dr. ;  rectified  spirit, 
2oz. 

EMEROID'ERY.  Gold  and  silver  fancy 
work  of  this  description  may  be  cleaned  with 
a  little  spirit  of  wine,  either  alone  or  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water.  Gin  is  fre- 
quently used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  com- 
mon practice  of  using  alkaline  or  acid  liquors 
is  very  iniurious,  and  frequently  destroys 
the  beauty  of  the  articles  instead  of  cleaning 
them. 

EM'ERAIiD.  Syn.  SuABAaDtrs ;  Emebattde 
[Fr.]  This  beautiful  deep-green  gem  ranks 
next  to  the  diamond  in  value.  The  finest  are 
brought  from  Peru,  hut  fair  varieties  are 
found  in  Bavaria,  Siberia,  and  India.  A  fine 
emerald  weighing  4  or  5  gr.  is  worth  as  many 
pounds;  one  of  10  gr.,  about  £2  per  gr. ;  one 
of  15  gr.,  £3  to  £4  per  gr. ;  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  size.  One  of  24  gr., 
if  of  pure  water,  is  worth  about  £100.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Vauquelin,  the 
purest  specimens  consists  of  65  parts  silica,  14 
alumina,  13  glucina,  2'56  lime,  and  3'50  oxide 
of  chromium,  to  which  last  the  gem  owes  its 
rich  green  colour.  See  Bbetl,  Gems,  Pastes, 
&c. 

Emerald  Green.    See  Geeen  Pigments. 

£MERY  is  an  impure,  amorphous,  compact, 
and  opaque  variety  of  corundum,  and  consists 
of  alumina,  with  a  small  per-centage  of  silica 
and  peroxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  Spain,  the 
isles  of  Greece,  and  other  localities,  and  derives 
its  name  from  Cape  Eraeri,  in  the  island  of 
Naxos.  Its  hardness  is  so  great,  that  it 
scratches  and  wears  down  nearly  all  minerals 
except  the  diamond;  hence  the  use  of  its 
powder  for  cutting  and  polishing  glass  and 
various  other  hard  substances.  For  commer- 
cial purposes,  the  lumps  of  emery,  as  taken 
from  the  mine,  are  broken  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  are  then  crushed 
under  stampers,  similar  to  those  used  for 
pounding  metallic  ores.  The  coarse  powder  is 
then  sifted  through  sieves  covered  with  wire- 
cloth  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  by  which 
it  is  sorted  into  different  sizes.  In  this  state 
it  forms  the  emery  of  the  shops,  or  flour  emery. 
For  delicate  purposes,  it  is  afterwards  prepared 
by  elutriation. 

Emery  Cakes  are  formed  by  melting  emery 
flour  with  a  little  beeswax,  and  after  thorough 
admixture,  forming  it  into  solid  lumps  of  suit- 
able sizes.  Used  to  dress  the  edges  of  buS  and 
glaze  wheels. 

Emery  Cloth  is  prepared  by  brushinsr  the 
surface  of  thin  cotton  cloth  over  with  liquid 
glue,  and  sifting  the  emery  powder  over  the 
surface  while  still  warm. 

Emery  Paper  is  made  in  the  same  way  as 
emery  cloth.  Both  are  used  either  with  or 
without  oil,  in  the  same  way  as  glass  paper, 

Emery  Sticks  are  made  of  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  same  way,  and  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, as  emery  paper. 

Emery  Stones  are  formed  of  emery,  of  the 
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rcqaiaite  coarsenou,  mixed  with  abont  half 
its  weight  of  good  Stourbridge  loam,  and  water 
q.  a.  to  make  a  stiff  paste,  which  is  forced  into 
metallic  moulds  by  a  powerful  press.  The 
pieces,  when  tboronghl;  dry,  are  exposed  in  a 
muffle  for  a  short  time  to  a  temperature  just 
under  a  full  white  heat.  In  this  way  '  discs' 
and  '  laps  '  are  generally  made.  For  '  wheels,' 
only  ith  of  loam  is  used.  Another  method, 
appUcuble  for  '  cutting  stones '  generally,  is  to 
press  the  6our  emery,  previously  moistened 
with  water,  into  moulds,  with  strong  pressure, 
as  before,  without  any  other  addition,  and 
then  to  fire  it  at  nearly  a  full  white  heat. 

EMETIA.  S(/n.  Emetin,  Emetina.  A 
feebly  basic  or  alkaloidal  body,  existing  in  and 
forming  the  :ictive  principle  of  ipecacuanha. 

Prep.  1.  (MedicinnI — Embtic  Extbact.) — 
a.  Ipecacuiiuha  (in  coarse  powder)  is  digested 
first  in  ether,  and  then  in  rectified  spirit  for  3 
or  4  days ;  the  alcoholic  tincture  is  next  ex- 
pressed and  evaporated  (distilled)  to  dryness ; 
the  residuum  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead ;  the  precipitate  is  then  difCuscd  through 
distilled  water,  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  sul- 
jihuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  through  it,  to 
throw  down  the  lead;  after  wliicli  the  liquor 
is  decanted,  filtered,  evaporated  to  tlio  con- 
sistence of  a  thick  syrup,  and  spread  in  a  thin 
layer  on  warm  plates  V)f  glass,  and  allowed  to 
dry  in  a  current  of  wnrra  air,  or  by  a  gentle 
heat  in  a  stove.  The  maceration  in  ether  is 
frequently  omitted. 

4.  Ipecacuanha,  1  part ;  rectified  spirit 
(•835),  7  parts ;  make  a  tincture,  distil  off  the 
spirit,  dissolve  in  cold  distilled  water,  5  parts ; 
filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate,  &c.,  as  before. 
Inferior  to  tlie  last. 

c.  (P.  Cod.)     As  the  last,  nearly. 

Obs.  Medicinal  or  impure  enietia  is  brown- 
i'.b,  red,  deliquescent,  and  emetic  in  doses  of 

1  w  4  gr-       , 

2.  (Pure.) — a.  Ipecacuanha  (in  coarse  pow- 
der), 1  part,  is  digested  for  24  hours  in  dis- 
tilled water,  10  parts ;  together  with  calcined 
magnesia,  added  in  slight  excess ;  the  deposit 
is  then  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  carefully 
with  very  cold  water,  and  dried ;  it  is  next  dis- 
solved in  rectified  spirit  and  neutralised  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  filtered  solution  is 
decoloured  with  animal  charcoal,  again  filtered, 
and  again  precipitated  by  digestion  with  mag- 
nesia; the  last  deposit  forms  a  colourless 
solution  with  rectified  spirit,  which,  by  gentle 
evaporation,  gives  up  its  emetia  as  a  yellow- 
ish white  pulverulent  mass,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  white  by  redissolving  it  in 
alcohol,  &c.,  as  before.  The  process  is  ren- 
dered easier  by  first  digesting  the  powdered 
ipecacuanha  in  ether. 

i.  (P.  Co<l.)  Alcoholic  extract  of  ipecacu- 
iinha,  1  part;  water,  10  parts;  dissolve, filter; 
add  calcined  magnesia,  1  part;  evaporate  to 
dryness,  wash  the  product  ou  a  filter  with  very 
cold  water,  5  parts ;  dry  it  again,  and  dissolve 


it  in  boiling  alcohol;  evaporate  the  filtered 
tincture  to  dryness,  redissolve  the  residuum  in 
a  little  water,  acidulate  (slightly)  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  decolour  with  animal  charcoal, 
filter,  precipitate  with  liquor  of  ammonia,  and 
dry  the  precipitate  by  a  gentle  heat. 

c.  (Ph.  Suec.  1845.)  Powdered  ipecacuanha, 
1  part ;  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  6 
parts;  digest,  filter;  add  lime,  1  part,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  water  bath  ;  the 
residuum  is  then  exhausted  with  boiling  recti- 
fied spirit,  and  otherwise  treated  as  iu  the  last 
formula. 

Prop.,  S^c.  Pure  emetia  is  white,  pulveru- 
lent, inodorous,  and  bitter ;  fusible  at  122" 
Fahr. ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  boiling 
water,  but  only  slightly  so  in  ether,  oils,  and 
cold  water.  It  restores  the  blue  colour  of 
reddened  litmus,  and  partially  neutnilises  the 
acids,  forming  scarcely  cr\  stallisable  salts.  It 
is  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  this  red  colour 
is  deepened  by  ammonia.  Tincture  of  iodine 
produces  a  reddish  precipitate  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  emetia.  With  tincture  of  galls 
this  solution  behaves  like  morphia ;  but,  unlike 
the  last  substance,  the  salts  of  iron  prmliiee  no 
change  of  colour  in  it.  These  reaetinii",  com- 
bined with  its  emetic  properties,  are  sullieient 
for  its  identification. — Dose.  White  and  pure 
emetia  is  emetic  in  d(  ises  of  ,\;  to  -j  j  ff  r.  The 
large  doses  ordered  in  certain  pharmni  euticnl 
compilations,  evidently  in  eiwr  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  strengths  of  the  (lure  and 
the  impure  or  medicinal  emetia,  have,  in 
several  cases  which  have  been  n  ported  on, 
produced  very  serious  consequences. 

The  '  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chemie,' 
f'lr  September,  1875,  contains  a  new  process 
for  the  extraction  of  emetia,  by  M.  A.  Glenard. 
This  process  is  based  upon  the  combined  use 
of  lime  and  ether.  It  consists  in  treating  with 
ether  a  suitably  prepared  powder,  or  an  extract 
of  ipecacuanha  and  lime,  or  the  precipitiite 
formed  upon  adding  an  excess  of  lime  to  a 
solution  obtained  by  treating  ipecacuanha  in 
the  cold  with  water  acidulated  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Either  of  these  mixtures,  or  the  pre- 
cipitate, when  treated  with  ether,  will  yield 
all  the  alkaloid  it  contains. 

The  alkaloid  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ethereal  solution  by  distilling  it  to  dryness, 
and  treating  the  residue  with  acidulated  water, 
or  by  at  once  shaking  the  solution  with  acidu- 
lated water.  A  more  or  less  acid  aqueous 
liquid  is  thusobtained,  which  upon  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  yields  the  emetine  almost  colour- 
less, and  much  more  pure  than  that  produced 
by  the  process  ordinarily  employed. 

Preparation  of  Crystallised  Bydrochlorate 
and  Pare  Mmetine. — When  water,  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  employed  to  remove 
the  emetine  from  the  ether,  an  acid  solution 
is  obtained,  which,  when  sufSciently  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  forms  a  nearly  colour- 
less, solid,  crystalline  mass.  This  mass  is 
formed  of  extremely  delicate  needles,  formed 
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in  bundles  that  radiate  around  a  central 
point,  and  form  small  spheres  with  an  em- 
bussed  surface,  resembling  mulberries  in  ap- 
pearance. Upon  pressing  these  crystals  in  a 
cloth  the  more  or  less  coloured  mother  liquid 
runs  off,  and  the  crystals  redissolved  in  water 
give  a  colourless  solution,  from  which  a  fresh 
crystallisation  of  perfectly  pure  hydrochlorate 
of  emetine  can  readily  be  obtained. 

The  production  of  this  crystallised  hydro- 
chlorate  of  emetine  is  worthy  of  notice,  since 
it  does  not  accord  with  what  has  been  stated 
by  different  authors,  who  have  all  considered 
emetine  to  be  incapable  of  forming  crystaUis- 
able  salts.  It  is  especially  interesting  in  that 
it  furnishes  a  convenient  and  certain  method 
of  obtaining  perfectly  pure  emetine,  for  which 
it  is  only  necessary  to  precipitate  a  solution 
of  the  hydrochlorate  with  an  alkali.  But  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  ammonia  does  not 
precipitate  all  the  emetine  of  the  hydrochlorate, 
and  that  the  precipitate  is  less  in  proportion 
as  the  salt  is  more  acid. 

It  might  appear  from  this  that  emetine  is 
soluble  in  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  But  the 
author  finds  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  decom- 
posing action  exercised  by  the  emetine  upon 
the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  two  experiments.  If  a  little  dry 
powdered  emetine  be  placed  in  a  glass  con- 
taining a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
it  may  be  observed  to  agglomerate  and  become 
transformed  mto  a  soft  resinoid  mass,  at  the 
same  time  the  disengagement  of  ammonia  may 
be  recognised,  and  the  resinoid  mass  gradually 
undergoes  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  and 
becomes  white  and  crystalline.  Again,  if 
emetine  in  powder  be  suspeilded  in  water,  and 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  be 
gradually  added,  the  ematine  is  dissolved, 
and  upon  evaporation  of  the  solution  crys- 
tals of  double  hydrochlorate  of  emetine  and 
ammonia  is  obtained. 

The  author  believes  the  decomposition  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  by  an  organic 
alkali  to  have  been  hitherto  unobserved.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  ematine  is  alone 
in  this  action,  as  the  author  has  observed  that 
quinine,  under  similar  conditions,  behaves  in 
the  same  manner. 

ZinofEsky  ('  Jour,  de  Pharm.  d'Anvers,'  xxix, 
490)  gives  the  following  process  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  emetia  : — Treat 
fifteen  grams  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  with 
alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  acidified  with  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  form  a 
volume  of  150  cubic  centimetres.  Filter,  and 
after  expelling  the  alcohol  from  100  cubic  cen 
timetres  of  the  liquid  by  distillation,  add  to 
the  residue  a  titrated  solution  of  iodo-hydrar- 
gyrate  of  potassium  until  a  filtered  portion 
ceases  to  be  affected  by  this  reagent.  The 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  iodo-hydrargy 
rate  multiplied  by  00189  (O'OOOl  of  the 
aquivalent  of  emetine)  gives  the  quantity  of 
emetine  contained  in  ten  grains  of  the  root. 


A  normal  solution  of  iodo-hydrargyrate  is 
obtained  by  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of 
13-546  grams  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
498  of  iodide  of  potassium,  adding  water  to 
make  one  litre.  One  cubic  ceutimfetre  of  this 
solution  precipitates  00001,  or  O'OOOOo  of  an 
equivalent  of  alkaloid. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha  can  be  titrated  by  the 
same  process. 

Composition  of  Emetine  and  ils  Hydro- 
chlorate.— These  substances  dried  at  110°  C, 
gave  upon  analysis  results  corresponding  with 
following  centesimal  composition : 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen  . 
Oxygen     . 
Chlorine  . 


Emetine. 

72-25 

8-61 

5-36 

13-78 


Hydrochlorate 

of  Emetine. 

63-00 

8-15 

4-75 

11-64 

12-46 


From  these  figures  the  author  has  con- 
structed the  following  formulae : 

CjoHaNO,.  C3„His5r04HCl. 

■ ^ '  V , ' 

Emetine.  Hydrochlorate  of  Emetine. 

Preparation  and  Composition  of  Emetine 
(J.  Lefort  and  P.  Wnrtz,  '  Comptes  Eendus,' 
Ixxxiv,  1299).  When  ipecacuanha  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  added,  a  thick  mass  is  produced, 
consisting  of  emetine  nitrate.  It  is  washed 
with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solu- 
tion poured  into  milk  of  lime.  The  mixture  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  digested  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  emetine,  leaving 
it  as  a  yellowish  mass  on  evaporation.  On 
dissolving  this  mass  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
pouring  the  solution  into  dilute  aimmonia,  the 
alkaloid  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which  it 
separates  in  minute  radiate  groups  of  needles. 
By  analysis  it  gave  numbers  leading  to  the 
formula  CjgHjijNjOg.' 

Pure  emetine  nitrate  was  prepared,  and  was 
found  to  have  the  formula  C2sN2H4(|05NO  H  j 
this  in  conjunction  with  Gleuard's  results, 
shows  that  emetine  does  not  form  basic 
salts. 

EMET'ICS.  Syn.  Vomits,  Ana  cathaetios  j 
Anaoathaetica,  Emetica,  Vomitoeia,  L. 
Medicines  which  induce  vomiting.  The  prin- 
cipal emetics  are  ipecacuanha  and  tartarised 
antimony,  and  their  preparations  j  and  the 
sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper.  Of  these  the 
first  is  commonly  employed  eithei-  in  substance 
or  infused  in  wine  (ipecacuanha  wine),  when 
it  is  merely  wished  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  when  that  organ  is  in  a  dis- 
ordered state  or  overloaded  with  food;  and 
is  the  one  most  adapted  in  ordinary  cases  for 
children  and  females.  Tartar  emetic  (tarta- 
rated  antimony)  (dissolved  in  water)  and  anti- 

, '  Note  by  the  translator  ('  Journal  of  Chem.  Soc.'): 
"This  is  printed  C2BN2H40O5  in  tlie  formula  for  eme- 
tine nitrate,  and  as  no  data  are  given,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  which  are  correct." 
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monml  wine,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
ipeincunnha,  are  preferable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  disor- 
ders, in  consequence  of  the  nausea,  relaxation, 
and  depression  of  the  mnscnlar  power  and 
circulation  which  commonly  f'uUow  their  use. 
Wlien  poison  has  been  taken,  sulphate  of  zinc 
is  generally  preferred  as  an  einetic,  on  account 
of  the  promptness  and  completeness  of  its 
action,  and  its  effects  ceasing  as  soon  as  it  is 
ejected  from  the  stomach.  Sulphate  of  copper 
is  employed  in  the  same  cases  as  sulphate  of 
zinc,  but  its  action  is  more  violent  and  dis- 
;iprecable,  whilst  its  intense  metallic  tnste  is  a 
(.-n  !it  objection  to  its  use.  25  to  30  gr.  of 
lillier  of  the  above  sulphates  are  dissolved  in 
3  or  4  II.  oz.  of  warm  water,  and  a  fourtli  of 
the  solution  is  given  every  ten  minutes,  until 
copious  vomiting  ensues.  In  the  absence  of 
other  substances,  when  an  immediate  emetic  is 
requireil,!!  teaspoonful  of  flour  of  mustard  (an 
article  always  at  hand),  stirred  up  with  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  and  drank  at  a  draught, 
will  generally  act  easily  and  effectively,  and 
relieve  the  stomach  before  other  remedies  e;in 
lie  optained  and  applied. 

The  operation  of  emetics  is  powerfully  pro- 
moted by  drinking  copiously  of  diluents,  espe- 
cially of  warm  or  tepid  water.  The  latter,  in 
fuct,  is  itself  an  emetic,  when  taken  in  quan- 
tity. Its  use  will  also  prevent  that  dreadful 
straining  and  retelling  which  makes  emetics 
so  much  dreaded  by  the  nervous  and  deli- 
cate. 

The  timely  administration  of  an  emetic  at 
the  commencement  of  fevers  niid  other  inflam- 
iii.itory  affections  will  frequently  eiiuse  copious 
di.ipiioresis,  and  produce  a  euro,  or  at  least 
f.'re:it,ly  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Dropsies  have  also  been  cured  by  vomiting; 
and  swelled  testicle,  bubo,  and  other  glandular 
»«eUin(,'s,  have  occasionally  been  dispersed  by 
the  action  of  emetics.  Visceral  obstructions, 
in  both  sexes,  have  also  yielded  to  the  same 
treatment.  Small  and  repeated  doses  of 
emetics  are  frequently  administered,  with  ad- 
viiutago,  to  produce  nausea,  in  many  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  stomach.  Certain  chronic 
and  obstinate  diseases,  as  rheumatism  and 
asthma,  are  sometimes  relieved  by  emelies, 
when  every  other  line  of  treatment  has 
failed. 

Emetics  should  be  avoided  in  plethoric  habits, 
in  hernia,  pregnancy,  and  whenever  visceral 
inflammation  is  suspected.  They  should  also 
be  given  with  great  caution  to  young  children 
and  females,  and  to  the  nervous  and  delicate. 
In  such  cases,  wine  or  powder  of  ipecacuauha 
should  alone  be  employed. 

Emetic  Cups.     5yn.     ANTiuoyiAL   cups; 

POCTLA     EMEIICA,    CaLICEB    VOMITOKII,      L. 

Small  cups  made  of  metallic  antimony.     Wine 
left   in  them   for   10   or    12   hours  becomes 
emetic. 
Emetic  Tartar.    See  Antimont,   Tabtae- 


EM'ETIHE.     See  Ehetia. 

EHMEN'AGOaUES.  Syn.  EWEyAOOOA, 
L.  Medicines  which  are  considered  to  have 
the  power  of  promoting  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge when  either  retained  or  suspended. 
There  are,  probably,  few  remedies  which  exert 
this  specific  power  on  the  nteras,  the  majority 
of  repeated  emmenagogues  acting  rather  by 
their  influence  on  the  system  generally,  or  on 
parts  contiguous  to  the  uterus,  than  in  the 
uterus  itself.  Among  the  substances  usually 
arranged  under  this  class  are — aloes,  black 
hellebore,  hirthwort,  borax, cubebs,  ergot,  gam- 
boge, gin,  iodide  of  potassium,  iodine,  madder, 
mercurials,  the  peppers,  rue,  savine,  stimulants 
(generally),  stimulating  diuretics,  stinking 
goosefoot,  stinking  orache,  wine,  &c. 

Of  the  above,  ergot  and  madder  are  the 
only  articles  which  exercise  a  direct  power  on 
the  uterus,  nnd  that  rather  in  iucreasin;;  its 
expulsive  energy  than  in  promoting  the  men- 
strual function,  though  they  are  advantage- 
ously employed  for  the  latter  purpose.  Several 
of  the  other  substances  named  are  drastic 
purgatives,  or  possess  cerebro-spinal  properties, 
or  local  powers  of  irritation,  by  which  they 
increase  the  pelvic  circulation,  or  produce  ex- 
citement in  the  neighbouring  parts,  in  many 
cases  of  a  dangerous  and  irreparable  character. 
Hence  many  writers  on  pharmacology  deny  the 
existence  of  emmenagogues. 

To  ensure  the  successful  administration  of 
this  class  of  medicines,  the  system  must  be 
previously  prepared  for  their  use  by  invigo- 
rating it,  if  there  is  either  rehixatiun  or 
debility;  and  an  opposite  course  should  be 
pursued  when  there  is  an  undue  degree  of 
arterial  action.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
restoration  of  the  discharge  is  rather  attri- 
butable to  a  proper  regulation  of  the  system 
than  to  any  specific  power  in  the  medicine 
administered. 

EMOLL'IENTS.  St/a.  Emoilientia,  L.  Iu 
pharmacy  and  therapeutics,  demulcents  oi  an 
oleaginous,  saponaceous,  or  emulsive  character, 
applied  to  surfaces  (generally  external),  to 
soften   and    relax   the   fibres.    See    Ubjiul- 

CENTS. 

EMUL'SIN.  Sgn.  Stkaptase.  Anazolised 
substance,  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
white  pulp  of  both  bitter  and  sweet  almonds. 
It  is  yellowish-white,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
coagulated  by  heat  and  alcohol.  Its  most  re- 
markable property  is  its  action  on  amygdalin 
by  which  the  volatile  oil  of  almonds  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  with  other  products  are  formed. 
It  has  never  been  obtained  in  a,  state  of 
purity. 

EMTTLSIKES,    See  Emulsion. 

EMUL'SION.  Si/n.  Emblsio,  L.  A  milky 
fluid,  formed  by  the  mechanical  admixture  of 
oil  and  water,  by  means  of  some  other  sub- 
stance that  possesses  the  power  of  combining 
with  both.  The  emulsions  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia are  in  the  '  British  Pharmacopceia'  in- 
cluded in  the  class  MisturtB  (which  see). 
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In  the  preparation  of  emulsions,  the  oily  or 
resinous  ingredients  are  usually  suspended  by 
means  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  almonds,  or 
yolk  of  egg.  1  dr.  of  the  first,  made  with  equal 
parts  of  gum  and  water ;  1  oz.  of  the  second 
(usually  26  in  number);  and  one  in  no.  of  the 
last,  will  form  2  dr.  of  any  oil  into  an  emulsion 
witli  about  1  oz.  of  water,  gradually  added.  In 
some  cases,  instead  of  the  above  substances,  a 
little  liquor  of  potassa  is  employed,  by  which  a 
saponaceous  emulsion  is  formed.  In  all  cases 
the  mucilage  or  other  viscid  substance  should 
be  put  into  the  raorfcar  before  anything  else. 
The  oil  or  resinous  matter  may  then  be  very 
gradually  rubbed  in,  taking  care  not  to  add  it 
more  quickly  than  it  can  be  subdued  by  the 
pestle ;  and  if,  during  this  part  of  the  manipu- 
lation, the  mixture  should  begin 'to  assume  a 
breaking  or  curdling  appearance  at  the  edges, 
a  few  drops  of  water  must  be  immediately 
incorporated  with  it,  before  adding  the  re- 
mainder of  the  oil.  From  the  want  of  this 
precaution,  it  is  common  for  an  emulsion  sud- 
denly to  lose  its  tenacious  consistence  in  the 
mortar,  and  it  is  then  in  vain  to  endeavour  to 
restore  it.  After  the  oil  is  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, some  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  sepa- 
rating it  again  by  too  hasty  an  effusion  of  the 
Wiiter  or  other  fluid  of  "the  mixture.  If  any 
alcoholic  or  acid  liquid  is  to  be  added,  it  must 
be  at  the  very  end  of  the  process.  Indeed,  the 
addition  of  an  acid  liquid,  even  a  slightly 
acescent  syrup,  will  often  entirely  destroy  au 
em>ilsion.  Mixtures  of  copaiba  are  frequently 
spoiled  by  the  addition  of  spirit  of  nitric 
ether;  a  misfortune  which  might  be  avoided 
by  first  diluting  it  with  one  or  two  parts  of 
water. 

An  excellent  method  of  preparing  emulsions 
of  resins  and  gum-resiqs,  is  to  put  the  article 
into  a  marble  or  wedgwood  mortar,  and  to 
pour  over  it  about  4  times  its  weight  of  recti- 
fied spirit,  which  is  then  to  be  ignited,  and  the 
mixture  triturated  until  an  equal  consistence 
is  obtained.  The  liquid  is  then  to  be  added 
gradually,  and  the  whole  patiently  triturated 
or  shaken  until  cold.  Yolk  of  egg  or  mu- 
cilage may  be  added  to  the  fluid  resin  or  gum- 
,  resin,  if  desired,  as  in  the  common  method,  but 
an  excellent  emulsion  may  be  made  without 
them. 

The  presence  of  soluble  salts  in  an  emulsion 
is  apt  to  occasion  the  separation  of  the  oleagi- 
nous portion.  Spirit  produces  the  same  eflfect 
in  those  which  are  made  with  yolk  or  mucilage  j 
and  acids  in  those  made  with  an  alkali.  The 
additicm  of  these  substances  to  emulsions 
should  be  therefore  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Emulsions  of  wax,  spermaceti,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  balsam  of  copaiba,  are  the 
most  readily  and  completely  formed  with 
yolk  of  egg.  Volatile  oils  are  move  readily 
made  into  emulsions  if  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  some  simple  fixed  oil,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  operate  on  them.  Seam- 
mouy  is  generally  formed   into  an  emulsion 


with  milk ;  and  resin  of  jalap,  with  almonds 
and  water. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  by  Mr  Gregory,  the 
author  recommends  the  use  of  powdered  gum 
instead  of  mucilage  in  the  preparation  of 
emulsions.  He  thinks  that  three  drachms  of 
acacia  in  fine  po*der  are  necessary  to  emulsify 
one  ounce  of  any  of  the  volatile  oils,  and  that 
a  little  less  (about  two  drachms)  will  answer 
for  the  fixed  oils  and  balsams,  and  that  to  this 
quantity  of  gum  four  drachms  and  a  half  of 
water  must  be  added  (no  more  and  no  less), 
and  that  either  the  water  or  the  oil  maybe  added 
first  to  the  gum,  but  it  is  quickest  to  add  the  oil 
the  first ;  and  well  triturate  before  adding  the 
water.  Less  gum  can  be  made  to  yield  a  good 
result  by  a  careful  operator,  but,  as  a  general 
practical  working  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
three  drachms  are  necessary  for  one  ounce  of 
oil. 

The  following  formnlse,  for  certain  emul- 
sions, are  merely  given  here  for  examples. 
Various  others  will  be  found  under  MiXTtfEE, 
Lotion,  Wash,  &c. 

Emulsion  of  Al'monds.  Si/n.  Mile  op  ai- 
MONDS,  Almond  mixtuee  ;  Emulsio  AMTa- 
-DA.-LM,  MiSTUEi  A.,  L.  Prep.  1.  Blanched 
almonds,  1  oz. ;  beat  them  to  a  smooth  paste, 
add,  gradually,  water,  \  pint;  and  when  the 
wholeis  thoroughly  incorporated,  strain  through 
a  piece  of  gauze. 

2.  As  the  last,  adding  sugar,  1  oz. ;  or  syrup 
(either  simple  or  flavoured),  li  fl.  oz.  See 
Emulsion  op  Oil  op  Almonds  (below). 

Emulsion  of  Assafffit'ida.  Si/n.  Emtosio 
AsBAPCE  vivB,  MiSTHEA  A.,  L.  Prep.  (Duclow.) 
Assafcetida,  1  oz. ;  powdered  gum,  2  oz. ;  oil 
of  almonds,  3^  fi.  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz.  Anti- 
spasmodic—ZJore,  1  to  2  table-spoonfuls;  in 
hysterical  affections,  &c. 

Emulsion  of  Cam'phor.   /Sj/m.  Emulsio  oam- 

PHOE^,      E.     CAMPHOEATA,      MiSTUEA      0AM- 

PHOHa;  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  I.  (Ph.  Castr. 
Ruth.  1840.)  Camphor,  ^  dr. ;  triturate  with 
milk,  i  fl.  oz.,  gradually  added;  then  further 
add  of  water,  VJ  fl,  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Camphor,  20  gr. ;  lump  sugar, 
i  oz. ;  triturate  together,  and  add  of  blanched 
almonds,  i  nz. ;  again  triturate,  then  gradually 
add  of  water,  1  pint.  Stimulant,  antispas- 
modic, and  diaphoretic- — Dose,  1  fl.  02.  to  2 
fl.  oz. 

Emulsion  of  Cas'tor  Oil.  Syn.  Emuisio 
OIEI  EICINI  MiSTUBA  o.  E.,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Castor  oil,  1  oz. ;  thick  mucilage,  \\  oz.; 
syrup  of  orange  peel,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  milk  instead  of 
water. — Dose.  One  third;  as  an  aperient  for 
fjjmales  who  object  to  taking  the  unprepared 
oil. 

Emulsion  of  Copaita.  8yn.  Emulsion  op 
CAPiTi;  Emulsio  copaiba,  Mistuea  c,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Balsam  of  copaiba  and  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  of  each  2  oz.  j  yolks  of  5  eggs; 
milk,  14  fl.  oz. 
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2.  (Bern!.)  Copaiba  and  mucilage,  of  each 
2  oz. ;  WBler,  12  fl.  oz. — Dote,  i  oz.  to  1  oz.,  2 
or  3  times  a  day  ;  where  the  ase  of  copaiba  is 
indicated. 

Umnlsion  of  Cabebs.  Syn.  EsiULSlo  Cu- 
BEB.e.  (Dublanc.)  Prep.  Essence  of  cubebs, 
4  oz. ;  niucilii|;e,  4  oz.     Mix  them. 

Emulsion  of  6am.  Syn.  Euulsio  ACACiiE 
MiSTUBA  AOACliB  (Ph.  E  ),  L.  Prep.  From 
sweet  almonds  (blanched),  10  dr. ;  white 
sugiir,  5  dr.;  mucilage,  3  fl.  oz. j  water,  1 
quart.  Demulcent.   In  coughs,  &c.,  ad  libitum. 

Emulsion  of  Indian  Hemp.  ^».  Emttlsio 
Cannabis  Indict.  (Mr  Bromaeld.)  Prep.  Rub 
1  fcruple  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp  in  warm 
w:ittr  with  1  fl.  dr.  of  olive  oil ;  then  add  gra- 
dually, still  triturating  the  mixture,  4  dr.  of 
mucilage  of  acaciu  and  7i  oz.  of  distilled 
water. 

Emulsion  of  Oil  of  Almonds  Syn.  Emvlsio 
OLEi  AMYODAL.K,  L.  Prep.  From  oil  of  al- 
monds. .3  dr.;  tliidt  mucilage  and  simple  syrup, 
of  each,  5  dr. ;  rose  water,  1  fl.  oz, ;  distilled 
water,  3  to  4  fl.  oz.  An  elegant  and  efliciont 
substitute  fur  almond  milk.  Wee  Emulsion 
OP  Almonds  {above). 

Emulsion,  Pancreatic.    See  Pancbbatin. 

Emulsion     of    Pem'vian     Balsam.        Syn. 

EUULSIO  BALSAMIOA,  E.  BALBAMI  FbBITTIANI, 

L.     Prep.  1.  As  emulsion  of  copaiba. 

2.  (IIosp.  P.)  Balsam  of  Peru,  \  oz.;  oil 
of  almonds,  6  dr. ;  powdered  gum,  1  oz. ;  tri- 
turiite  together,  and  add,  gradually,  rose 
water,  4  fl.  oz. — Done,  1  or  2  tablo-spoonfuls ; 
in  old  asthmas,  chronic  coughs,  winter  coughs, 
&e. 

Emulsion  of  Poppies.  Syn.  Euitlsio 
PAPAVEPS.  Prep.  Poppy  seeds,  2  drachms; 
water,  8  oz.  Hake  into  an  emulsion  and 
striihi. 

Emulsion  of  Baw  Meat.  (Yvon.)  Raw  meat 
250  grammes;  sweet  almonds,  75  grammes; 
bitter  almonds,  5  grammes ;  white  sugar,  80 
grammes.  After  blanching  the  almonds  beat 
them  up  with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  in  a 
marble  mortar  until  a  rose-coloured  uniform 
paste  is  obtained.  This  may  be  easily  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  water,  and  will  not  un- 
mix for  24  hours.  It  can  be  made  still  more 
nourishing,'  by  the  addition  of  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  by  the  substitution  of  milk  for 
water.  This  emulsion  is  frequently  prescribed 
by  continental  physicians. 

EmnlBionofKesin  of  Jalap.  Syn.  EuuLSio 
PVaOANS  CUM  BESINJE  JALAPiB.  (Par.  Pharm.) 
Prep.  Resin  of  jalap,  8  gr. ;  white  sugor,  1 
oz. ;  orange-flower  water,  2  dr. ;  water,  4  oz. 
Triturate  the  rosin  with  a  little  of  the 
sugar,  add  gradually  half  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
triturate  for  a  long  time,  then  add  gradually 
the  rest  of  the  su^ar  and  the  water. 

Emulsion  of  Scam'mony.      Syn.     EuuLSio 

8CAMM0NII,  MiSTUiiA  s.  (Ph.  E.),  L.     Prep. 

1.  (Ph.  E.)     llcain  of  scammony,  7  gr. ;  new 

milk,  3  fl.  oz.    For  a  dose. 

2.     (Planche.)    Aleppo   scammony,  7  gr. ; 


sugar,  2  dr. ;  new  milk,  3  fl.  oz.  j  cherry-laurel 
water,  5  drops.  For  a  dose.  Purgative ; 
in  torpor  of  the  intestines,  dropsy,  worms, 
&c.  The  formula  of  the  Paris  Codex  is 
similar. 

Emulsion  of  Spermace'ti.  Syn.  Euulsio 
CEIACEI,  MiSTITBA  C,  L.  Prep.  As  emulsion 
of  wax.     Demulcent. 

Emulsion  of  Tor'peiitiiie.  Syn.  EMrisio 
TEEEBINTIinr.B,  MlBTUEA  T.,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Chio  turpentine,  2  dr. ;  white  sngar,  1  oz. ; 
yolk  of  1  egg ;  milk  of  almonds,  4  fl.  oz.  In 
gleets. — Dote,  2  table-spoonfuls,  3  or  4  times 
a  day. 

2.  (Clossins.)  Venice  turpentine,  li  dr.; 
yolk  of  1  egg;  peppermint  water,  i\  fl.  oz. 
(See  below.) 

Emulsion    of   Oil    of   Tnrpentine.        Syn. 

EmULSIO  OLEI  TEBEBISTniN.E,  MiSTUBA  O. 
T.,  L.  Prep.  (Carmichael.)  Rectified  oil  of 
turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  yolk  of  2  eggs ;  emulsion 
of  almonds,  4  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  2 
fl.  oz. ;  spirit  of  laveudcr,  4  fl.  dr. ;  oil  (if 
cinnamon,  5  or  6  drops. — Dote,  1  fl.  oz.,  t"  ice 
or  thrice  a  day ;  in  nephritic  pains,  and  that 
variety  of  ophthalmia  termed  iriditij.  (See 
above.) 

Emnlsion  of  Wax.  Syn.  Emulsio  ceb.£, 
E.  OB&B  ALB.E,  MiSTUBA  c,  Lac  0.,  L.  Prep. 
(Quibourt.)  White  wax,  1  oz. ;  powdered  gum, 
li  dr. ;  water,  24  fl.  oz.  j  simple  syrup,  4  fl. 
oz. ;  put  the  syrup  and  gum  into  a  wnrni 
mortar,  add  the  wax,  and  triturate  with  a 
warm  pestle  until  united ;  then  add  the  water 
(warm)  gradually,  and  continue  the  agitation 
till  the  whole  is  quite  cold.  Demulcent.  Ad 
libitum. 

ENAM'EL.  A  species  of  vitreous  varnish, 
coloured  with  metallic  oxides,  applied  in  a  thin 
stratum  to  brightly  polished  metallic  surfaces 
(copper  or  gold),  on  wliieh  it  is  fused  by  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  urged  by  the  blowpipe,  or  by 
the  heat  of  a  small  furnace. 

The  basis  of  all  enamels  is  a  highly  trans- 
parent and  fusible  gloss,  called  'frit,'  'flux,' 
or  '  paste,'  which  readily  receives  a  colour  on 
the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  It  may  be 
made  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  for- 
muloe : 

Prep.  1.  Red  lead,  16  parts ;  calcined 
borax,  3  parts  ;  powdered  flint  glass,  12  parts  ; 
powdered  flints,  4  parts;  fuse  in  a  Hessian 
crucible  for  12  hours,  then  pour  it  out  into 
water,  and  reduce  it  to  a  powder  in  a  biscuit- 
ware  mortar. 

2.  Tin,  3  parts;  lead,  10  parts;  mix,  calcine 
in  an  iron  pot  at  a  dull  cherry-red  heat,  and 
scrape  ofE  the  oxide  as  it  forms,  observing  to 
obtain  it  quite  free  from  undecomposed  metal ; 
then  reduce  it  to  fine  powder  by  grinding  and 
elutriation.  lu  this  state  it  is  known  among 
enamellers  as  '  flux'  or  '  calcine.'  4  parts  of 
this  'calcine'  are  next  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  sand  or  powdered  flints,  and 
1  part  of  sea  salt,  or  other  alkaline  matter ; 
the  mixture  is  then  partially  fused  in  a  Ue^- 
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sian  cruciWe,  by  which  it  undergoes  semi- 
vitrification. 

3.  (Chaptal.)  Lead  and  tin,  equal  parts; 
calcine  as  above,  and  take  ofif  the  mixed  oxides 
or  '  calcine'  and  ground  flints,  of  each,  1  part  j 
pure  carbonate  of  potash,  2  parts  j  and  pro- 
ceed as  before. 

4.  (Wynn.)  Flint  glass,  3  oz.j  red  lead,  1 
Oz. ;  as  last, 

5.  (Wynn.)  Red  lead,  18  parte  j  borax  (not 
calcined),  H  parts ;  flint  glass,  16  parts ;  as 
last. 

6.  (Wynn.)  Powdered  flints,  10  parts ;  nitre 
and  white  arsenic,  of  each,  1  part;  as  last. 

Ohs.  The  precise  qualities  of  the  products 
of  the  above  processes  depend  greatly  upon 
the  duration  and  degree  of  heat  employed. 
By  increasing  the  quantity  of  sand,  glass,  or 
flux,  the  enamel  is  rendered  more  fusible,  and 
the  opacity  and  whiteness  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  oxide  of  tin  The  use  of  borax 
should  be  avoided,  or  it  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly, as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  enamel  effloresce 
and  lose  colour. 

Enamel,  Slack.  Prep.  1.  Calcined  iron 
(protoxide),  12  parts ;  oxide  of  cobalt,  1  part ; 
mix,  add  an  equal  weight  of  white  flux,  and 
fuse  as  before. 

2.  (Clouet.)  Pure  clay,  3  parts ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  1  part.    A  fine  black. 

3.  Peroxide  of  manganese,  3  parts ;  zafEre, 

1  part ;  mix,  and  add  it,  as  required,  to  white 
flux. 

Enamel,  Blue.  Frep.  1.  White  '  frit'  or 
'  flux,'  coloured  with  oxide  of  cobalt. 

2.  Sand,  red  lead,  and  nitre,  of  each  10 
parts;  flint  glass  or  ground  flints,  20  parts; 
oxide  of  cobalt,  1  part,  more  or  less  j  depending 
on  the  desired  depth  of  colour. 

Enamel,  Erown.  Frep.  1.  Manganese,  5 
parts;  red  lead,  16  parts  ;  flint  powder,  8 
parts;  as  before. 

2.  (Wynn.)  Manganese,  9  parts ;  red  lead, 
34  parts ;  flint  powder,  16  parts. 

3.  Bed  lead  and  calcined  iron,  of  each,  1 
part ;  antimony,  litharge,  and  sand,  of  each,  2 
parts.  To  be  added  in  any  required  proportion 
to  white  '  frit,'  according  to  the  colour  desired. 
A  little  oxide  of  cobalt  or  zaffre  is  frequently 
added  to  alter  the  shade. 

Enamel,  Green.     Prep.    1.  '  Flux'  or  '  frit,' 

2  lbs. ;  blacK  oxide  of  copper,  1  oz. ;  as  before. 

2.  As  the  ]a.st,  but  adding  red  oxide  of  iron, 
^  dr.     Less  decisive. 

3.  Copper  dust  and  litharge,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
nitre,  1  oz. ;  sand,  4  oz. ;  '  flux '  or  '  frit,'  q.  s. 

4.  From  transparent  '  frit,'  any  quantity ; 
oxide  of  chromium,  q.  s.  to  colour.  Colour 
superb ;  it  will  stand  a  great  heat;  in  common 
hands,  however,  it  frequently  turns  on  the 
dead-leaf  tinge. 

5.  Transparent  '  flux,'  5  oz. ;  black  oxide  of 
copper,  20  to  40  gr.  j  oxide  of  chromium,  2 
gr.    Resembles  the  emerald. 

6.  Fi-om  blue  and  yellow  enamel  mixed  in 
the  required  proportions. 


Enamel,  Ol'ive.  Frep.  Blue  enamel,  2  parts ; 
black  and  yellow  enamel,  of  each,  1  part.  See 
Enamel  Bbown. 

Enamel,  Or'ange.  Frep.  1.  Bed  lead,  12 
parts ;  red  sulphate  of  iron  and  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, of  each,  1  part ;  flint  powder,  3  parts ; 
calcine  together,  powder,  and  melt  with  '  flux,' 
50  parts. 

2.  (Wynn.)  Red  lead,  12  parts ;  oxide  of 
antimony,  4  parts ;  flint  powder,  3  parts ;  red 
sulphate  of  iron,  1  part;  calcine,  then  add 
'  flux,'  5  parts,  to  every  2  parts  of  this  mix- 
ture. 

Enamel, Pnr'ple.  Frep.  1.  'Flux' or 'frit,' 
coloured  with  oxide  of  gold,  purple  precipitate 
of  cassius,  or  peroxide  of  manganese. 

2.  Sulphur,  nitre,  green  vitriol,  antimony, 
and  oxide  of  tin,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  red  lead,  60 
lb.;  mix,  fuse,  cool,  powder,  and  add  rose 
copper  (red  oxide),  19  oz. ;  zaffre,  1  oz. ;  crocus 
martis,  1^  oz. ;  borax,  3  oz. ;  and  of  a  com- 
pound formed  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury, 
1  lb. ;  fuse,  stirring  the  melted  mass  with  a 
copper  rod  all  the  time,  then  place  it  in  cru- 
cibles, and  submit  them  to  the  action  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace  for  24  hours.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  purple  enamel  used  in  the 
mosaic  pictures  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Enamel,  Red.  Prep.  1.  '  Paste '  or  '  flux,' 
coloured  with  the  red  oxide  or  protoxide  of 
copper.  Should  the  colour  pass  into  the  green 
or  brown,  from  the  partial  peroxidation  of 
the  copper,  from  the  heat  being  raised  too 
high,  the  red  colour  may  be  restored  by  the 
addition  of  any  carbonaceous  matter,  as  tiillow, 
or  charcoal. 

2.  By  tinging  the  glass  or  '  flux '  with  the 
oxide  or  salts  of  gold,  or  with  the  purple  pre- 
cipitate of  cassius.  These  substances  produce 
shades  of  red,  inclining  to  crimson  or  purple 
of  the  most  exquisite  hue.  The  enamel  often 
comes  from  the  fire  quite  colourless,  and  after- 
wards receives  its  rich  hue  at  the  lamp. 

3.  (Wynn.)  Sulphate  of  iron  (calcined 
dark),  1  part;  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  'flux' 
(No.  5),  and  1  of  colcothar,  3  parts.  Dark 
red. 

4.  (Wynn.)  Bed  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts ; 
'  flux '  (No.  1),  6  parts ;  white  lead,  3  parts. 
Light  red. 

Enamel,  Eose-col'onred.  Prep.  Purple  ena- 
mel (or  its  elements),  3  parts ;  '  flux,'  90  parts ; 
mix,  and  add  silver  leaf  or  oxide  of  silver,  1 
part,  or  less. 

Enamel,  Tran8pa"rent.  The  'frit '  or  'flux' 
described  above. 

Enamel,  Vi'olet.  Prop.  1.  Purple  enamel,  2 
parts;  red  enamel  (No.  2),  3  parts;. 'frit,' 6 
parts. 

2.  Saline  or  alkaline  '  frit '  or  '  flux,'  any 
quantity ;  peroxide  of  manganese,  q.  s.  to 
colour.  As  the  tint  depends  on  the  metal  be- 
ing at  the  maximum  of  oxidation,  contact  with 
oily  or  carbonaceous  substances  should  be  par- 
ticularly avoided. 

Enamel,  White.    Prep.  1. '  Calcine '  (from  2 
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parte  of  tin  and  1  part  of  lead),  1  part)  fine 
cry«tal  glass  or  'frit,'  2  parts;  manganese,  a 
few  grains;  powder,  mix,  melt,  and  pour  the 
fused  mass  into  clean  water ;  again  powder, 
and  fuse,  and  repeat  the  whole  process  8  or  4 
times,  avoiding  contamination  with  smoke, 
dirt,  or  oxide  of  iron.     A  fine  dead  white. 

2.  Washed  diaphoretic  antimony,  1  part; 
fine  glass  (free  from  lead),  3  parts ;  mix,  and 
proceed  as  before.     Very  fine. 

8.  Lead,  30  parts ;  tin,  33  parts ;  calcine  as 
before,  then  (use  50  parts  of  this  'calcine' 
with  an  equal  wei^-lit  of  Hints,  in  powder,  and 
100  parts  of  salt  of  tartar.  A  fine  dead  white 
enamel. 

Ols.  For  white  enamel,  tlie  articles  must  be 
perfectly  free  from  foreign  admixture,  as  this 
would  impart  a  colour.  When  well  managed, 
either  of  the  above  forms  will  produce  a  paste 
that  will  rival  the  opal. 

Enamel,  Yel'low.  Superior  yellow  enamels 
are  less  easily  produced  than  those  of  most 
other  colours;  they  require  very  little  flux, 
and  tliat  mostly  of  a  metallic  nature.  The 
following  como  highly  recommended  by  expe- 
rienced artists : — 

Prep.  1.  From  '  frit '  or  '  flnx,'  fused  with 
oxide  of  lead,  and  a  little  red  oxide  of  iron. 

2,  Lead,  tin,  ashes,  litharge,  aiitiujony,  and 
sand,  of  each  1  oz. ;  nitre,  4  oz. ;  mix,  fuse, 
and  powder  j  and  add  the  product  to  '  flux '  or 
'  frit,'  q.  8. 

y.  White  oxide  of  antimony,  alum,  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  of  eaeli  1  part;  pure  carbonate  of 
lead,  1  to  3  parts,  or  q.  s,  (all  in  powder) ;  mix, 
and  expose  thera  to  a  heat  sufliciently  high  to 
deeoin|)o»e  the  sid-nmmoniac.  Used  as  the 
last.     \'ery  bright  coloured. 

i.  (Wynn.)  lied  lead,  8  oz. ;  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  tin,  caleined  together,  of  each  1 
(iz;  mix,  and  add  of  'flux'  (No.  5),  15  oz.; 
mix  well  and  fuse. 

6.  Pure  oxide  of  silver  added  to  the  metallic 
'  fluxes.'  The  salts  of  silver  are  also  used,  but 
are  more  difficult  to  manage.  If  a  thin  lilm 
of  oxide  (pf  silver  be  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  enamel  to  be  coloured,  exposed  to  a 
moderate  heat,  then  withdrawn,  and  the  film 
of  reduced  silver  on  the  surface  removed,  the 
part  under  will  be  found  tinged  of  a  line 
yellow.     (Clouet.) 

Enamelliiig  of  Cast-iron.  Wagner  in  his 
'  Chemical  Technology '  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  process : — The  surface  of  the  cast- 
iron  to  be  enamelled  is  first  carefully  cleaned 
by  scouriug  with  sand  and  dilute  snlphm-ic 
acid,  next  a  somewhat  thickisli  magma,  made 
of  pulverised  quartz,  borax,  feldspar,  kaolin 
and  water  is  brushed  over  the  clean  metallic 
surface  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  immediately 
after  a  finely  powdered  mixture  of  feldspar, 
loda,  borax,  and  oxide  of  tin,  is  dusted  over, 
after  which  the  enamel  is  burnt  in  by  the  heat 
of  a  mnfile.  In  France  an  enamel  is  applied 
which  consists  of  180  parts  of  flint  glass,  20i 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  12  parts  of 


boric  acid  fused  together,  and  afterwards 
ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  state- 
ments contained  in  a  paper  read  by  3Ir  Tatlock, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  that  the  enamel  used  for  iron 
vessels  is  frequently  of  a  less  harmless  kind 
than  that  described  by  Wagner.  Mr  Tatlock 
states  that  in  some  instances  the  milk-white 
porcelainous  enamel,  with  which  cast  -  iron 
cooking  vessels  are  now  so  commonly  prepared, 
has  a  composition  such  as  to  render  it  highly 
objectionable,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  acted  upon  by  acid,  fruits,  common 
salt,  and  other  ordinary  dietetic  substances, 
by  which  means  lead,  and  oven  arsenic,  are 
dissolved  out  in  large  quantity  during  cooking 
processes. 

Mr  Tatlock  gives  the  analysis  of  three  sam- 
ples of  enamel  from  the  interior  of  three  cast- 
iron  pots  obtained  from  diffeient  manufac- 
turers. These  iron  vessels  were  all  employed  for 
cooking : — 

No.  1. 
per  cent. 

Silica        .         .  .    61-00 

Alumina  .         .  .  800 

Oxide  of  iron    .  .  1-10 

Lime         .         .  .  802 

MaL;ne-ia .         .  .  0-28 

Oxide  of  lead    .  .  absent 

Potash      .         .  .  5-61 

Soda         .        .  .  20-67 

Phosphoric  acid  .  trace 

Arseiiious  acid  .  0  02 

Carbciuic  acid  .  ■  0-30 

Borax       .         .  .  absent 


No,  3. 

No.  8. 

per  cent 

per  ccut 

42-40 

4200 

2-88 

6-06 

2-01 

4-04 

0-16 

0-78 

0-10 

0-21 

25-89 

18-48 

7-99 

6-46 

14-07 

19-25 

trace 

trace 

0-12 

1-02 

abluent 

absent. 

3i5 

1-70 

100-00    100-00      10000 


Total  bases 


38-58     58-73      55-28 


The  author  showed  that  it  was  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  large  proportions  of 
lead  and  arsenic  that  the  enamels  are  so  dan- 
gerous, but  because  they  are  so  lii;^ldy  basic  in 
character, that  theyare  acted  upon  with  facility 
by  feebly  acid  solutions,  the  lead  and  arsenic 
beinj  thereby  easily  dissolved  out. 

Ho  demonstrated  that  the  ratio  of  the  bases 
to  the  silica  in  No.  1  was  1  to  1-58;  in  the  No. 
2,  as  1  to  0-79 ;  and  in  the  No.  3,  as  1  to  0-76. 
A  one  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid  boiled  in 
the  No.  1  did  not  afiect  it  in  the  slightest,  wliile 
in  the  case  of  the  No.  3,  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  enamel  was  at  once  roughened  and  de- 
stroyed, and  lead  dissolved  out  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  give  immediately  a  dense  black 
precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  He 
thought  that  no  enamel  was  tit  to  be  used 
unless  it  were  totally  unaffected  by  boiling  with 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid,  which 
was  a  very  moderate  test,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  either  the  use  of  such  poisonous 
ingredients  as  lead  and  arsenic  in  large  quan- 
tity should  be  entirely  abandoned,  or  that 
the  composition  otherwise  of  the  enamel  should 
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be  of  such  a  character  aa  to  ensure  that  none 
of  the  poisonous  substances  could  be  dissolved 
out,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
enamelled  vessels  are  used. 

ENCATI'STIC.     See  Painting  (Encaustic). 

ENDEMIC.  Indigenous.  Peculiar  to  a  dis- 
trict. Those  are  called  endemic  diseases, 
which  are  produced  by  causes  more  or  less 
local.  The  word  is  often  confounded  with  epi- 
demic. 

ENE'MA.  Syn.  Cltstbb;  En'ema  {pi. 
Enem'ata),  L.  a  medicine,  usually  liquid 
(sometimes  gaseous),  thrown  iuto  the  rectum 
or  lower  bowels. 

Clysters  usually  consist  of  some  weak  gluti- 
nous or  mucilaginous  fluid,  to  which  the  active 
ingredients  are  added;  or  a  decoction  or  infu- 
sion is  made  of  the  medicaments,  which  is  then 
used,  either  alone,  or  after  the  addition  of  a 
little  guui,  starch,  or  sugar.  The  proper  vehicle 
for  astringent  vegetable  matter,  metallic  salts, 
and  the  uiinerFil  acids,  is  pure  water.  Olea- 
ginous and  resinous  substances  are  made  into 
emulsions  b.fore  being  employed  for  enemas. 
In  all  cases  the  fluid  is  administered  warm. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  forming  a  clyster,  for  an 
adult,  may  vary  from  }  to  f  pint;  that  for 
an  infant  within  a  month  old,  should  be  about 
1  fl.  oz. ;  for  a  child  of  one  year,  about  2J 
fi.  oz. ;  from  one  to  seven  years,  from  3  or  4 
fl.  oz. ;  and  from  seven  to  twelve  or  fourteen, 
6  or  7  fl.  oz. ;  after  that  age  to  puberty,  J  pint 
may  be  employed. 

The  quantity  or  dose  of  the  active  ingredients 
in  a  clyster  should  be  4  or  5  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  same  medicines  when  taken  by  the 
mouth ;  as  it  is  generally  regarded  that  the 
susceptibility  of  the  rectum  is  only  -Jth  that  of 
the  stomach,  and  that  to  exert  a  liked  absorbent 
action  it  occupies  5  times  as  long  as  the  latter 
viscus.  The  dose,  and  the  interval  between  its 
repetition,  should,  therefore,  be  proportionately 
increased.  Narcotics,  as  opium,  tobacco,  &c., 
should,  however,  be  given  in  only  twice  or 
thrice  the  quantity  that  would  be  exhibited  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Enemata  are  usually  administered  by  means 
of  a  syringe,  bladder,  or  elastic  bag,  furnished 
with  a  rectum  tube  j  but  many  ingenious  and 
elegant  pieces  of  mechanism,  adapted  for  self- 
adininistration,  are  made  by  the  instrument 
makers.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  the  coats  of  the  rectum  by  the  use  of 
a  rough  or  improperly  shaped  pipe,  or  one  that 
is  too  long.  The  extremity  of  the  pipe  or  tube 
should  also  be  perfectlysmoothandwell rounded 
(rather  spherical  than  pointed),  and  in  using  it 
no  force  should  be  employed.  A  neglect  of 
this  point  often  produces  very  serious  conse- 
quences, especially  in  young  children. 

Tobacco  smoke  may  be  administered  by 
means  of  a  double  pair  of  bellows,  supplied  with 
air  from  a  small  funnel  under  which  the  herb 
is  burning, — and  gaseous  matter,  by  connect- 
ing the  rectum  tube  w'ith  a  small  gasometer. 


exerting  a   trifling  pressure  on  the  confined 
gas. 

The  number  of  substances  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  enemata  is  very  great.  The 
following  are  some  of  them,  arranged  according 
to  their  effects : — 

1.  (Anodyne  and  Narcotic.)  Opium,  hen- 
bane, &c.,  are  employed  to  allay  spasms  of  the 
bowels,  stomach,  uterus,  bladder,  &c. 

2.  (Aperient  or  Cathartic.)  Aloes,  colocynth, 
senna,  various  purging  salts,  gruel,  decoction  of 
marshmallows,  decoction  of  linseed,  warm 
water,  &c.,  are  commonly  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  or 
to  destroy  worms. 

3.  (Demulcent  and  Emollient.)  Decoction 
of  starch,  gum,  isinglass,  glue,  &c.,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  opium,  are  used  to  protect 
the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and  to  allay  irrita- 
tation ;  and  also  to  restrain  diarrhoea,  especially 
when  combined  with  astringents,  as  logwood, 
catechu,  or  oak  bark. 

4.  (Nutrient.)  Animal  jelly,  soups,  broth?, 
milks,  &e.,  are  frequently  used  as  injections  to 
convey  nourishment  to  the  body. 

5.  (Sedative.)  Tobacco  infusion  or  smoke, 
and  tartar  emetic  (in  solution),  are  employed 
to  relax  the  powers  of  the  body,  to  remove 
spasms,  depress  the  circulation,  and  to  produce 
syncope. 

Enemata  or  clysters  are  now  very  frequently 
employed  in  our  large  towns,  especially  among 
the  higher  classes;  but  a  great  prejudice  exists 
among  many  persons  against  their  use,  arising 
from  a  fastidious  and  mistaken  delicacy.  The 
introduction  of  improved  apparatus  of  late 
years,  by  which  the  administration  of  these 
remedies  is  attended  with  less  difficulty  and 
exposure  than  formerly,  has  removed  much  of 
the  repugnance  which  previously  existed. 

Clysters  are  invaluable  when  it  is  necessary 
to  evacuate  the  bowels  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  purgative  by  the  mou,th,  as 
well  as  in  cases  requiring  a  direct  medication 
of  the  lower  bowels,  as  in  dysentery,  colic,  &e. 
As  a  mere  laxative,  an  injection  of  tepid  water, 
milk-and-water,  or  water  gruel,  will  generally 
be  found  suflicient.  By  the  addition  of  1  or  2 
table-spoonfuls  of  common  salt,  Epsom  salt-', 
salad  oil,  or  molasses,  to  this  laxative  enema,  it 
will  form  an  excellent  purgative  one,'  wliich 
will,  in  most  cases,  induce  a  full  discharge.  In 
all  cases,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  retain 
the  injection  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  empty  his  bowels  immediately 
after  the  reception  of  the  medicine.  "  In  irri- 
tation of  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  uterus,  an 
anodyne  injection  or  enema  often  affords  much 
relief.  In  diseases  of  the  lower  bowels,  clysters 
are  also  of  almost  indispensable  utility,  as  also 
in  the  dislodgment  of  ascarides  seated  in  tlie 
rectum ;  nor  are  they  less  beneficial  in  those 
cases  of  sudden  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life 
where  deglutition  is  impossible,  and  yet  a 
prompt  stimulating  impression  is  requisite  to 
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»avo  the  patient;  nnder  such  circninstances, 
clysters  of  some  of  the  diffusible  stimuli  bare 
proved  of  the  greatest  benefit." 

The  injection  of  largo  quantities  of  liquid 
matter  into  tlie  bowels,  as  well  as  the  constant 
use  of  clysters  (even  of  warm  water  only),  is 
deemed  I>y  the  highest  medical  authorities  to 
be  injurious,  and  occasionally  dangerous.  The 
practice  should  not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
grow  into  a  habit.  The  bowels  continually 
accustomed  to  a  stiinnlaAt  cease  to  act  without 
one.  -The  same  remarks  apply  to  aperients 
taken  by  the  mouth. 

The  following  formulas  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  enemas  (bkemata)  of  the  'British  Phar- 
maoopoBia,'  as  well  as  a  few  others  in  common 
use: — 

Enema  of  Albn'men.  Syn.  Ekeua  aleu- 
MlNis,  L.  Prep.  (Ricord.)  Infusion  of  linseed, 
12  oz. ;  whites  of  2  or  3  eggs;  mix.  In 
chronic  diarrhcea,  and  as  a  nutritient  clyster  in 
debility  from  stomach  diseases.  The  reason 
for  rejecting  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  is  not  very 
obvious,  as  the  preparation  is  much  more  effec- 
tive with  them. 

Enema  of  Al'oes.  Syn.  Enbma  aloes  (B.  P.), 
L.  Frep.  From  aloes,  2  scrup. ;  carbonate  of 
potassa,  15  gr. ;  mucilage  of  starch,  \  pint. 
In  ascarides,  atonic  amenorrhoea,  &c.  It  should 
not  be  employed  when  irritability  of  the  rec- 
tum, bladder,  or  genitals,  exists;  nor  in  piles, 
or  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  prolapsus  ani  or 
prolapsus  uteri. 

Enema,  Au'odyne.    See  Enbma  op  Ovivis.. 

Enema,  Antispasmod'ic.  Siin.  Enema  anti 
si'ASMODiotrM,  L.  Prep,  i'rom  tincture  of 
assafoetida,  3  fl.  dr.;  laudanum,  SO  to  60 
ilrops;  water  pruel  or  barley  water,  \  pint. 
In  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels.  (See 
below.) 

Enema  of  Assafoet'ida.  Syn.  Fetid  clysteb, 
Antispasmomo  0. ;  Enema  assaecetida  (B. 
P.),  E.  roBTiDUM  (Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(B.  P. )  Assafoetida,  SO  gr. ;  water,  4  oz. ;  rub 
together  until  mixed. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  To  cathartic  enema  (Ph.  E.),  add 
of  tinctui'o  of  assafoetida,  2  fl.  dr. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Warm  water,  12  fl.  oz.;  tincture 
of  assaloDtida,  2  fl.  dr. 

4.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Assafoetida,  2  dr. ;  yolk 
of  an  Qf^g  i  barley  water,  7  fl.  oz.  Stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  and  carminative.  An  excellent 
remedy  in  hysteria,  flatulent  colie,  hooping- 
cough,  infantile  convulsions,  worms  in  the 
lower  bowels,  &c.  See  Enema  Hooping- 
corou. 

Enema,  Astrin"gent.  Syn.  Enema  astein- 
OExa,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture  of  catechu,  1 
fl.  oz. ;  barley  water,  9  fl.  oz. 

2.  Extract  of  rhatany,  2  dr. ;  syrup,  or  made 
starch,  2  oz. ;  water,  7  fl.  oz. 

3.  Decoctionof  galls,  oak -bark,  pomegranate, 
or  other  like  astringent  substance,  3  or  4  fl.  oz. ; 
water  or  barley  water,  6  or  7  fl.  oz. 

4.  (Hosp.  F.)  Electuary  of  catechu,  2  dr. ; 
water  and  lime  water,  of  each  41  fl.  oz.     In  | 


diarrhoea,  &o.,  arising  from  a  relaxed  condition 
of  the  coats  of  the  lower  bowels;  and  in 
fissures  of  the  anus,  &c. 

Enema  of  Bark.  8^.  Eheha  Cinchona. 
Decoction  of  bark  is  used. 

Enema  of  BeUadonna.  Syn.  Enema  Bel- 
LADONNx.  (Ratier.)  Prep.  Belladonna,  10 
gr. ;  water,  6  oz. ;  infuse. 

Enema  of  Cam'phor.  Syn.  Enema  cam- 
FHOB£,  L.  Prep.  1.  Camphor  liniment,  4  fl. 
dr. ;  yolks  of  2  eggs ;  water  gruel,  7  fl.  oz. 

2.  Camphor,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  2  dr. ; 
triturate  till  dissolved,  then  add,  gradually, 
of  simple  syrup,  1  oz. ;  when  thoroughly  in- 
corporated, further  add  of  thin  gruel,  7  fl.  oz. 
Anodyne,  antispasmodic,  and  diuretic.  In 
difficult  or  obstructed  micturition. 

Enema  of  Cas'tor  Oil.  Syn.  Enema  olei 
EIOINI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Hosp.  P.)  Castor 
oil  and  mucilage,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  gruel,  \  pint. 

2.  Castor  oil,  1  oz. ;  liquor  potassa,  2  fl.  dr. ; 
triturate,  and  odd  of  honey,  1  oz. ;  when 
mixed,  further  add  of  hot  gruel,  \  pint ; 
and  agitate  until  cool  enough  to  be  admi- 
nistered. 

Enema,  Cathar'tic.  Syn.  Piteoative  clts- 
TEB;  Enema  oathaeticcm  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.  & 
D.),  E.  LAXATITUM,  E.  PUEGATivtiM,  L.  These 
have  been  already  alluded  to.  By  increasing 
the  quantity  of  the  active  ingredients,  a  mild 
laxative  or  aperient  clyster  is  converted  into 
an  active  purgative  or  cathartic  one. 

Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Senna,  i  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  an  hour,  tlien  add  of 
Epsom  salts,  \  oz. ;  sugar,  1  oz. ;  when  dis- 
solved, further  add  of  olive  oil,  1  oz. ;  and  mix 
them  by  agitation. 

2.  (Ph.D.)  Epsom  salts,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  mucilage  of  barley,  16  fl.  oz.  Same 
as  euema  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  B.  P.,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  latter  mucilage  of  starch  is 
substituted  for  mucilage  of  barley. 

3.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Manna,  1  oz.;  com- 
pound decoction  of  chamomile,  J  pint;  dis- 
solve, and  add,  of  olive  oil,  1  oz. ;  Epsom  salts, 
i  oz. 

4.  Compound  decoction  of  mallows,  i  pint ; 
Epsom  salts,  f  oz. ;  sweet  oil,  2  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  as 
above. 

Obs.  The  above  are  employed  in  all  ordinary 
cases  where  the  use  of  an  immedi^ite  cathartic 
is  indicated. 

Enema  of  Cevidina.  Syn.  Enema  CETiriNffi 
(Soubeiran.)  Cevadilla,  2  dr. ;  water,  10  oz. ; 
boil  to  7  oz. ;  strain  and  add  milk,  8  oz.  To 
destroy  ascarides. 

Enema  of  Clilo"ride  of  lime.     Syn.  Enema 

CHLORIDI  CALCIS,  E.  AJfTIPtFTBESOENS,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Chloride  of  lime,  10  gr. ;  tepid  water, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  triturate,  then  add  of  barley  water, 
or  plain  tepid  water,  7  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Pereira.)  Chloride  of  lime,  10  to  15  gr., 
added  to  a  common  enema.  As  a  deodoriser, 
when  the  alvine  evacuations  are  unusually 
fetid. 

Enema  of  Chloride  of  Soda.    Syn. '  Enema 
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SOD^  Chlobinats.  Frep.  Labarraque's 
solution,  24  drops;  decoction  of  mallows, 
16  oz. 

Enema  of  Chloride  of  Sodium.  Syn.  Enema 
SoDii  Chloeidi.  Frep.  Common  salt,  1  oz. ; 
barley  water,  \  pint ;  olive  oil,  1  oz. 

Enema  for  Col'ic.  Syn.  Enbma  ahtiooii- 
CUM,  L.  Prep.  Prom  oilof  cajepnt  orpeppei'- 
mint,  15  drops ;  dissolved  in  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre, 60  drops;  laudanum,  35  drops;  infusion 
of  chamomile,  J  pint. 

Enema  of  Col'ocynth.  Syn.  Eutema  colo- 
CTNTHiDia  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Extract  of  colocyuth,  J  dr. ;  soft  soap,  1  oz. ; 
triturate,  and  add  of  water,  1  pint. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  As  the  last,  hut  using 
compound  extract  of  colocynth. 

3.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Colocyuth  pulp,  1  dr.; 
water,  f  pint ;  boil  so  as  to  strain  j  pint ;  and 
add  of  common  suit,  i  oz. ;  syrup  of  buckthorn, 
1  fl.  oz.  Aneificient  enema  in  colic  and  obsti- 
nate constipation,  in  the  absence  of  spasms  and 
inflammatory  symptoms. 

Enema,  Com'mon.  Syn.  Enema  commune, 
L.  Gruel  or  barley  water,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  a  little  common  salt  or 
oil,  are  generally  so  called.  The  first  are 
simply  laxative ;  the  latter,  purgative.  De- 
coction of  mallows,  linseed  tea,  or  water  gruel, 
are  also  commonly  used  as  the  vehicle. 

Frep.  1.  (St  Bar.  Hosp.)  Barley  water, 
1  pint ;  common  salt,  1  oz. ;  dissolve. 

2.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Water  gruel,  10  to  15 
fl.  oz. ;  common  salt,  1  oz. 

3.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Water  gruel,  8  to  12  B.  oz. ; 
suit,  1  oz. ;  linseed  oil,  2  fl.  oz. 

Enema  of  Copai'ba.  Syn.  Enema  copaibjb, 
li.  Frep.  1.  From  balsam  of  copaiba,  2  dr. ; 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  15  drops ;  yolk  of  egg, 
r| .  s. ;  barley  water,  7i  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Collier.)  To  the  last  add,  of  extract  of 
opium,  1  gr. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  4  fl.  dr. 

3.  (Velpeau.)  Copaiba,  2  dr. ;  laudanum, 
20  drops ;  yolk  of  1  egg ;  water  gruel,  8  fl.  oz. 
In  ascarides,  gonorrhoea,  and  some  affections 
of  the  lower  bowels  and  bladder,  when  the 
stomach  rejects  the  balsam. 

Enema  of  Creosote.  Syn.  Enema  Ceeosoti. 
( Dr  Wilmot.)  Creasote,  1  dr. ;  decoction  of 
starch,  12  oz.     In  epidemic  dysentery. 

Enema  of  Croton  Oil.  Syn.  Enema  Olei 
Ceotonis.  (Sundelin.)  Fr<!.p.  Croton  dS,  2 
to  4  drops ;  linseed  oil,  2  oz. ;  gruel,  4  oz. 

Enema  of  Cubehs.  Syn.  Enema  CuBEBa;. 
(Velpeau.)  Frep.  Decoction  of  mallow,  10 
oz. ;  powdered  cubebs,  6  dr. 

Enema,  Domes'tic.  Syn.  Enema  dombsti- 
CUM,  L.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  an 
enema  of  warm  water,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  honey,  or  milk. 
The  effect  is  laxative. 

Enema,  Emoll'ient.  Syn.  Enema  emoiliens, 
E.  DEMITLOENB,  L.  Prep.  From  decoction  of 
linseed,  barley,  or  starch,  1  pint ;  linseed  or 
olive  oil,  1  oz.  Soothing  and  laxative  ;  in  ex- 
coriations of  the  lower  bowels.    20  to  40  drops 


of  laudanum  may  be  added  when  there  is  much 
pain  or  looseness. 

Enema  of  Ergot.  Syn.  Enema  EEQOia;. 
(Boudin.)  Frep.  Infuse  1  dr.  of  ergot  in  8 
oz.  of  hot  water  and  strain. 

Enema,  Feh'rifnge.  Syn.  Enema  iebeiptt- 
auM,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Collier.)  Water  gruel,  12 
fl.  oz. ;  sugar,  1  fl.  oz.     In  low  fevers. 

2.  (Brande.)  Vinegar,  2  fl.  oz. ;  infusion  of 
chamomile,  5  or  6  fl.  oz.     In  typhus. 

Enema,  Fe'tid.  Sco'Enema  of  Assafcetida. 

Enema  of  Galls  and  Opium.  Syn.  Eitema 
Gall^  et  Opii.  (Dr  Ryan.)  Frep.  Decoc- 
tion of  galls,  8  oz. ;  tincture  of  opium,  J  dr. 

Enema  for  Hoo'ping-congh.  Syn,  Enema 
peetussioulaiee,  L.    Frep.    1.   See  Enema 

ASSAEOETIDA. 

2.  (M.  Eeiken).  Assafcetida,  8  gr. ;  yolk  of 
1  egg ;  water,  J  pint. 

Ols.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  10  or 
12  clysters  for  children  under  1  year;  5  or 
6  for  those  under  3  years ;  and  2  or  3  for  those 
under  7.  Two  clysters  are  prescribed  daily  in 
hooping-cough.  According  to  M.  Eeiken,  this 
is  more  successful  in  removing  hooping-cough 
than  any  other  remedy.  To  ensure  success,  it 
should  not  be  administered  until  the  feverish 
symptoms  have  passed.  M.  Eeiken  sometimes 
uses  an  ointment  of  assafcetida  as  well  as  the 
clyster. 

Enema  of  Ipecacnanha.  Syn.  Enema  Ipe- 
CACUANH.E.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Ipecacuanha 
root  (bruised),  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  8  oz. 
Macerate  for  an  hour  and  strain. 

Enema,  Lax'ative.  See  Enemas  (Cathartic, 
Common,  &c.).    ^ 

Enema  of  lead.  Syn.  Enema  plumbi,  L. 
Frep.  (Dr  Newbold.)  Acetate  of  lead,  6  gr. ; 
tepid  distilled  water,  6  fl.  oz.  In  strangulated 
hernia  ;  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours. 

Enema  of  Morphia.  Syn.  Enema  Moefhi.^. 
(Beera.)  Frep.  Morphia,  1  gr. ;  oil  of 
almonds,  1  oz.  Triturate  and  add  infusion  or 
decoction  of  linseed,  q.  s. 

Enema,  Nitrate  of  Silver.  >  Syn.  Enema 
Aeqenti  NiTEATiB.  (Boudin.)  Frep.  Nitrate 
of  silver,  1  to  3  gr. ;  distilled  water,  5  oz. 

Enema,  Nu'trient.  Syn.  Feedino  cltbtee  ; 
Enema  nuteiens,  L.  Frep.  1.  Strong  beef 
tea,  12  fl.  oz. ;  thickened  a  little  with  arrow- 
root or  hartshorn  shavings. 

2.  (M.  Nasse).  Strong  meat  soup,  f  pint; 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  i  fl.  dr. 

3.  Yolks  of  2  eggs ;  brown  sugar  and  salad 
oil,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mutton  broth,  12  fl.  oz.  To 
nourish  the  body,  when  aliments  cannot  be 
taken  or  retained  by  the  stomach. 

Enema,  0i"ly.    See  Enema  (Emollient). 

Enema  of  O'pium.  Syn.  Enema  opiatum, 
E.  CPU  (B.  P.  and  Ph.  L.),  E.  OEll  vel  ANO- 
dtnum  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Mu- 
cilage of  starch,  2  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  opium  ^ 
dr. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Starch,  i  dr. ;  water  (boiling), 
2fl.  oz.;  mix,  and  when  cool  enough  add  of 
tincture  of  opium,  f  to  1  fl.  dr. 
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8.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Landannm,  1  dr. ;  warm 
water,  6  fl.  oz. 

Obi.  The  above  are  the  orders  of  the  col- 
leges, hut  in  practice  the  quaotity  of  landanum 
is  frequently  doubled;  this  should,  however, 
bo  done  with  great  care.  Opium  clysters  are 
used  in  dysentery,  colic,  cholera,  and  various 
painful  affections  of  the  intestines,  bladder. 
Ice.  The  bowels  should  he  emptied  before 
their  administration,  and  in  inflammatory  com- 
plaints they  should  not  be  used  for  the  first  48 
hours.  Clysters  containing  opium,  even  in 
small  quantities,  are  dangerous  remedies  for 
young  children  ;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which 
tliey  sometimes  succeed  when  every  other  re- 
medy has  failed.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
the  low  chronic  diarrhcea  of  infancy  and  early 
childliood.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
the  family  of  the  writer.  The  family  medical 
attendant,  as  well  as  the  physician  he  consulted, 
abandoned  the  little  sufl'erer  to  apparently 
inevitable  death,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  fur- 
ther assistance.  A  small  opium  clyster  was 
given,  and  the  child  recovered. 

Enema  of  Ox-gall.  Syn.  Enema  pellis,  E. 
p.  BOVis,  h.  Prep.  (Dr  Allnatt.)  Fresh  ox- 
gall, '2  fl.  oz. ;  water  gruel,  8  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Dr  Clay.)  Ox-gall,  2  fl.  oz.  j  water, 
4  cr  6  fl.  oz.  To  soften  indurated  fajces, 
and  in  costiveness  arising  from  deficiency  of 
bile. 

Enema  of  Fercyanide  of  Iron.  iS^n.  Enema 
Feeei  Pbectanidi.  Prep.  Triturate  5  gr. 
of  Prussian  blue,  with  2  oz.  of  water ;  to  he 
used  daily,  increasing  the  dose  if  necessary. 
An  American  remedy  for  ascarides. 

Enema  of  Pop'pies.  Si/n.  Enema  papavkeis, 
L.    Prep.    1.  Decoction  op  Poppies. 

2.  Poppy-heads  (with  the  seeds),  5  dr. ; 
water,  J  pint ;  boil  to  12  fl.  oz.,  and  strain. 
Anodyne;  as  a  substitute  for  opium  clyster. 

Enema,  Pnr'gative.  See  Enema  Cathaetic. 

Enema  of  Quinine.  Sj/n.  Enema  QtriNiiE. 
Sulphate  of  quinine,  6  to  16  gr. ;  decoction  of 
stare  li,  6  oz. 

Enema  of  Rne.  S^i/n.  Enema  RuTa;.  Prep. 
Confection  of  rue,  20  to  60  gr ;  thin  gruel,  6 
oz.  to  8  oz. 

Enema,  Sim'ple.  Barley  water,  rice  water, 
thin-made  starch,  and  decoction  of  mallows, 
are  frequently  so  called,  from  being  used  either 
for  simple  laxative  enemas,  or  as  the  vehicle 
for  more  active  substnnces. 

Enema  of  Soap.  St/n.  Enema  saponis,  L. 
Prep.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Soft  soap,  6  dr. ;  hot 
water,  1  pir.t ;  dissolve.  To  soften  indurated 
ficccs,  &c. ;  and  as  a  detergent  in  certain  ulce- 
rations of  the  rectum. 

Enema  of  Soot.  Si/n.  Enema  Fuliginis. 
Wood  soot,  4  oz. ;  water,  IJ  pints;  boil  to  a 
pint. 

Enema  of  Starch.  Si/n.  Enema  amyli,  L. 
Sec  Enema  Simple  (above). 

Enema,  Stim'nlant.  Sgn.  Enema  Stimv- 
LANS,  L,    The  ordinary  cathartic  clysters  are  I 


often  so  called.  The  following  belong  to  a 
difierent  class : — 

Prep.  1.  Tincture  of  capsicum,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
barley  water  or  thin  arrow-root,  i  pint  j  mix. 
In  cholera,  especially  the  cold  stages. 

2.  To  the  last  add,  of  ether,  2  fl.  dr. ;  landa- 
nnm, 30  drops. 

3.  Decoction  of  poppies,  }  pint;  tincture  of 
capsicum,  3  fl.  dr.;  oil  of  nutmeg,  10  drops. 
In  diarrhoea. 

Enema  of  Tobac'co.    Si/n.    Enema  tabaci 

(Ph.  L.  E.  &,  D.),  iNFUStTM  TABACI  (Ph.  D. 
1826),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Tobacco  leaf,  20 
gr. ;  boiling  water,  8  oz. ;  infuse  half  an  hoar, 
and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Tobacco,  15  to  30  gr.;  boiling 
water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  as  last. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Tobacco,  1  scrup.  j  boiling  water, 
8  fl.  oz. 

4.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Tobacco,  1  dr.;  boiling 
water,  1  pint. 

04*.  Tobacco  clyster  is  used  in  strangulated 
hernia,  obstinate  constipation,  retention  of 
urine,  &c.  It  is  violently  depressing  and  re- 
laxing; proilucing  fainting,  and  even  death, 
when  improperly  or  injudiciously  adminis- 
tered. "  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  2  dr., 
1  dr.,  and  even  J  dr.,  of  tobacco,  infused  in 
water,  hiivc  proved  fatal."  "The  c»utious 
practitioner,  therefore,  will  not  use  more  than 
15  or  20  gr."  (Pereira.)  Three  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia tobacco  are  equal  to  seven  parts  of  any 
other  kiud.     (Davy.) 

Enema  of  Tur'pentine.  Syn.  Tubfentine 
cltbtee;  E.vema  TERBBINIHINJ!  (Ph.  L.), 
E.  olei  t.,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 1  oz. ;  miK  ilu'.'e  of  Starch,  15  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  yolk 
of  1  cgtr ;  triturate  together,  then  add  of  de- 
coction of  barley,  19  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  As  the  last,  hut  using  simple 
water  instead  of  barley  water. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  oz.; 
muciliiRe  of  barley,  16  fl.  oz. 

5.  (Dr  Neligan.)  Oil  of  turpentine,  i  fl.  oz. ; 
syrup  of  garlic,  1  fl.  oz. ;  barley  water,  6  or  7 
fl.  oz.  In  ascarides,  and  as  an  antispasmodic 
and  purgative  in  colic,  obstinate  constipation, 
calculus,  peritonitis,  tympanitis  (DEtiM-BELLT), 
&c. 

Enema,  Ver'mifuge.  Sgn.  Enema  akthei- 
minticum,  E.  VEEMiPUQtrM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cas- 
tor oil,  1  oz. ;  mucilage,  J  oz. ;  decoction  of  the 
root  of  male  fern,  7  fl.  oz.  In  worms,  espe- 
cially tape-worm. 

2.  (Collier.)  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
olive  oil  (warm),  i  pint.     In  ascarides. 

3.  (Dr  Darwall.)  Tincture  of  sesquichlo- 
ride  of  iron,  1  dr. ;  water,  7  or  8  fl.  oz.  In 
ascarides,  especially  when  occurring  in  child- 
hood ;  the  quantity  used  being  proportionately 
lessened.  See  Enemas  of  AiOBS,  Absaicetida, 
Turpentine,  &c. 

Enema  of  Vinegar.  Sgn.  Enema  acetici. 
(Brande.)  Prep.  Vinegar,  2  oz.;  infusion  of 
chamomile,  4  oz.     Li  typhus  fever. 
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Enema  ofWine.  Syn.  Enema  viNOStrM,  L. 
Prep.  Prom  sherry  wine  and  hot  water,  of 
each  7  fl.  oz.  In  snspended  animation.  Some- 
times a  wine-glassful  of  brandy  is  added. 

ENERGY,  relative  values  of  Food  as  sources 
of.  Chemists  and  physiologists,  although  they 
agree  that  muscular  power  is  derived  from 
the  action  of  the  oxygen  supplied  during  re- 
spiration upon  the  digested  portions  of  the 
food,  differ  in  their  conclusions  as  to  whether 
the  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous  principles 
of  the  food,  form  the  chief  source  of  this 
power  or  not.  The  opinion  of  Liebig,  Play- 
fair,  Eanke,  and  others,  that  the  oxidation  and 
metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissue  is 
the  fountain  of  muscular  force  has  of  late 
years  been  contested,  and  on  the  opposite 
view  adduced,  viz.  that  it  is  principally  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  carbonaceous  or  non- 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  that 
animal  dynamic  power  is  due. 

This  latter  view  has  received  support  from 
the  experiments  of  Prankland,  Lawes,  and 
Gilbert  (from  their  observations  on  the  feeding 
of  cuttle),  Edward  Sniitli,  Meyer,  Pettenkofer, 
Voit,  Wislicenus,  Pick,  Parkes,  and  others. 

The  data  upon  which  it  is  based  are  those 
derived  from  the  observation  of  the  amount  of 
heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  a  definite 
quantity  of  food  out  of  the  body ;  which,  it  is 
affirmed  with  certain  deductions,  represents 
the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  oxidation 
I  if  the  same  food  within  the  body;  and  as 
heat  is  the  equivalent  of  muscular  force  or 
energy,  that  aliment  which,  in  burning,  gives 
off  the  most  heat,  must,  it  is  supposed,  neces- 
sarily be  the  richest  in  the  production  of 
animal  motive  power.  Of  course  these  con- 
ditions will,  amongst  others,  be  very  con- 
siderably modified  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
processes  of  the  animal  economy,  such  as 
digestion,  assimilation,  &c.,  can  liberate  the 
elements  of  the  food  so  as  to  become  available 
as  sources  of  this  energy. 

Were  these  processes  perfect,  all  the  carbon 
of  the  carbonaceous,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  diet,  after 
deducting  the  carbon  which  passes  off  as  urea 
.(one  part  of  dry  nitrogenous  matter  yielding 
about  a  tliird  of  its  weight  of  urea)  would  be 
utilised  and  converted  into  heat-producing 
power.  But  even  under  these  circumstances 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  thermotic  power 
would  be  expended  in  sustaining  the  internal 
movements  of  the  body,  such  as  respiration 
and  the  heart's  action,  which  it  has  been  com- 
puted are  daily  maintained  by  a  force  capable 
of  raising  600,000  pounds  a  foot  high. 

No  wonder  if,  with  such  varying  factors  in- 
troduced into  the  problem,  physiologists  and 
physicists  should  differ  so  widely  in  their  cal- 
culations j  and  that,  whilst  one  inquirer  be- 
lieves that  food  practically  yields  only  about 
half  the  force  which,  according  to  theory,  it 
actually  contains ;  another  estimates  it  at  only 
one  fifth. 


The  following  table  by  Dr  Frankland  shows 
the  amount  of  force  which  different  foods 
yield  when  burned.  The  results  agree  very 
closely  with  those  theoretically  given  by 
Playfair  and  others. 

Wnergy  developed  hy  one  gramme,  or-  one  ounce 
of  the  following  substances,  ichen  oxidised 
in  the  iody. 


1  ounce  will 

equal  foot-tons 

Per 

1  ^amme 

of  energy,  or 

Name  of  Substance. 

cent,  of 
Water. 

will  equal 
kil.-metreB 

in  other  words, 
would  raise  the 

of  energy. 

under-given 

number  of  tons, 

1  foot  lugh.^ 

Beef  (lean)  .     . 

70-5 

604 

55-0 

Veal  (lean)  .     . 

70-9 

496 

45-3 

Ham  (lean. 

boiled)      .    . 

54-4 

711 

64-9 

Bread  crumb     . 

44-0 

910 

83-0 

Fluor  .... 

..< 

1627 

14S-5 

Ground  rice 

•  •• 

1591 

145-3 

Oatmeal  .     .     . 

1665 

1520 

Pea  meal      .     . 

1598 

146-0 

Potatoes  .     .     . 

730 

422 

38-5 

Carrots     .     .     . 

860 

220 

20-0 

Cabbage  .     .     . 

88-5 

178 

16-2 

Butter     .     .     . 

3077 

280-9 

Egg  (white  of  . 

86"3 

244 

22-3 

Egg  (yolk)   .     . 

47-0 

1400 

127-0 

Cheshire  cheese 

240 

1846 

168-5 

Arrowroot    .     . 

1656 

151-3 

Milk    .... 

87-0 

266 

24-3 

Sugar  (lump)    . 

•  •• 

1418 

129-5 

Ale  (Bass'  bot- 

tled)    .     .     . 

88-4 

328 

30-0 

Porter     ( Guin- 

ness' stout)   . 

88-4 

455 

41-5 

"A  table  of  this  kind,"  says  Dr  Parkes,  "is 
useful  in  showing  what  can  be  obtained  from 
our  food,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  value  of  food  is  in  exact  relation  to  the 
energy  which  it  can  furnish.  In  order  that 
the  force  shall  be  obtained,  the  food  must  not 
only  be  digested  and  taken  into  the  body 
properly  prepared,  but  its  energy  must  be 
develoyed  in  the  place  and  in  the  manner 
proper  for  nutrition.  The  mere  expression  of 
potential  energy  cannot  fix  dietetic  value, 
which  may  be  dependent  on  conditions  in  the 
body  unknown  to  us,  For  exampje,  it  is 
quite  certain,  from  observation,  that  gelatin 
cannot  take  the  place  of  albumen,  though  its 
potential  energy  is  little  inferior,  and  it  is 
easily  oxidised  in  the  body.  But,  owing  to 
some  circumstances  yet  unknown,  gelatin  is 
chiefly  destroyed  in  the  blood  and  gland-cells, 
and  its  energy,  therefore,  has  a  different  direc- 
tion from  that  of  albumen.     So  also  of  the 

>  The  amount  of  work  done  is  generally  estimated  in 
this  country  as  bo  many  lbs.  or  tons  lifted  1  foot.  In 
T-rance  it  is  expressed  as  so  many  kilosiranmies  lifted 
1  metre, — and  called  '  the  kilogrammenietre,*  as  above. 
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potential  energy,  it  is  qnitc  possible  that  all 
is  not  DscfuUy  employed.  The  tables  or 
enerity  give  broad  indications,  and  can  be 
used  in  a  general  statement  of  the  value  of  a 
diet ;  but  at  present  they  do  not  throw  light 
upon  the  intriciicies  of  nutrition." 

ENFLUEAGE.    See  Pouhase. 

El}GEA"VIlifa.  The  art  of  producing  de- 
signs or  figures  on  metal,  wood,  &c.,  by  incision 
or  corrosion,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  being 
subsequently  printed  on  paper,  calico,  or  otlier 
materials.  The  mechanical  operations  of  the 
engraver  do  not  come  within  the  province  of 
this  work.  Several  of  the  materials  whicli  he 
employs  in  his  trade  will,  however,  be  found 
noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

There  is  this  important  difEerence  between 
engraving  on  metal  plates  and  wood-engrav- 
ing :  in  the  former  all  the  lines  and  dots  that 
nie  to  print  black  are  hollowed  out  with  ii 
Rraving-tool,  or  'bitten  in'  by  acid;  in  the 
Iiittcr  all  the  parts  that  ore  to  appear  white  in 
the  impression  arc  cut  away,  imd  the  lines 
which  produce  tho  imprint  ure  left  on  the  face 
of  the  block. 

CiVits  of  wood-blocks,  or  '  stereos.'  are  often 
used  instead  of  the  original  blocks  when  a  great 
number  of  impressions  is  required.  To  pro- 
duce them  stucco  moulds  are  prepared,  and 
from  these  the  casts  in  type  metal  are  taken. 
Tlie  costs  are  usually  about  i  in.  thick,  and 
liiive  to  be  screwed  upon  wooden  blocks  to 
bring  them  to  the  height  of  the  types  which 
nre  printed  with  them.  As  soon  as  one  e;l^t  is 
worn  out  another  may  bo  taken,  and  tlie  ori- 
ginal block  is  thus  preserved  in  the  state  in 
which  it  left  the  engraver's  hands. 

For  the  reproduction  of  engraved  metallic 
plates  the  electeottpb  prookbs  is  commonly 
employed.  Woodcuts  are  also  copied,  though 
less  frequently,  by  this  process.  Tlio  mode 
by  which  the  postage-stamp  plates  are  mul- 
tiplied ia  as  follows : — 240  '  queen's  heads ' 
iir  stamps  (a  pound's  worth)  are  engraved  on 
one  steel  plate.  This  plate  is  then  hardened, 
II  nd  an  impression  of  it  taken  on  a  softened 
steel  roller.  This  roller,  in  its  turn,  is  also 
hardened,  and  softened  steel  plates  being 
passed  under  it,  an  impression  precisely  like 
that  of  the  original  plate  ia  produced  on  each 
of  theih.  Tliose  plates  are  then  hardened  and 
employed  for  printing  the  penny  posture 
stamps  for  sale.  They  last  a  long  time ;  and 
when  they  are  worn  out  they  are  destroyed, 
iinil  their  place  is  supplied  by  fresh  ones,  which 
are  produced  by  the  cylinder  before  referred  to, 
which  continues  ready  to  supply  any  number 
that  may  be  required.  Bank-note  plates  are 
reproduced  in  the  same  manner.    See  Elsc- 

TEOTTPE,  EtCHINO,  &C. 

Engravings,  to  Clean.  Place  the  engraving 
on  a  smooth  board,  and  cover  it  thinly  with 
finely  powdered  and  very  clean  common  salt. 
Next  squeeze  lemon-juice  npon  the  salt  so  as 
to  dissolve  a  considoriible  portion  of  it.  Now 
elevate  one  eml  of  the  board  so  that  it  may 


form  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
degrees.  Next  pour  on  the  engraving  boiling 
water  from  a  tea-kettle  nntil  all  the  salt  and 
lemon-juice  are  washed  oS.  The  engraving 
will  then  be  found  to  be  pei-fectly  clean  and 
free  from  stains.  Care  must  be  taken  to  dry 
it  on  the  board  or  on  some  smooth  surface 
very  gradually.  It  will  acquire  a  yellow  tint 
if  dried  by  the  sun  or  before  a  fire. 

Engravings,  to  Honnt.  Strain  thin  c:ilico 
on  a  frame,  then  carefully  paste  on  it  the 
engraving,  so  as  to  be  free  from  creases ; 
afterwards,  and  when  dry,  give  the  engraving 
two  coats  of  thin  size  (made  by  putting  a 
piece  of  glue  the  size  of  a  small  nut  into  a 
small  cupful  of  hot  water) ;  finally,  when  this 
dries,  varnish  the  engraving  with  a  varnish 
known  as  'white  hard.' 

ENTERITIS.  See  Inflammation  op  the 
Bowels. 

ENIOZO'A.  Parasitic  animals  which  infest 
the  bodies  of  other  animals.     See  WoBHS. 

ENTEY,  Powers  of.  The  Pubiic  Health  Act 
thus  defines  the  power  of  any  local  authority 
to  enter  into  premises  whereon  a  nuisance  is 
supposed  to  cxi^t ;  and  the  conditions  under 
which  this  povi-er  is  to  be  exercised. 

"  The  local  authority  or  their  officer  shall  be 
admitted  to  any  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  as  to  the  existence  of  a  nuisance 
thereon,  or  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  ill  force  within  the  district  requiring 
fireplaces  nml  furnaces  to  consniiie  their  own 
smoke  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  nine 
in  the  forcU'  on  and  six  in  the  afternoon,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  nuisance  arising  in  respect  of  any 
business,  then  at  any  hour  when  such  business 
is  in  progress  or  is  usually  carried  on. 

"  Where  under  the  Public  Health  Act  a 
nuisnnce  has  been  ascertained  to  exist,  or  an 
order  of  abatement  or  of  prohibition  has  been 
miide,  the  local  authority  or  their  officer  shall 
be  admitted  from  time  to  time  into  the  pre- 
mises between  the  hours  aforesaid  until  the 
nuisnnce  is  abated  or  the  works  ordered  to  he 
done  are  completed,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  Where  an  order  of  abatement  or  pro- 
hibition has  not  been  complied  with  or  has 
been  infringed,  the  local  authority  or  their 
officer  shall  be  admitted  from  time  to  time  at 
all  reasonable  hours  or  at  all  hours  during 
which  business  is  in  progress  or  is  usually 
carried  on  into  the  premises  where  the 
nuisnnce  exists,  in  order  to  abate  or  remove 
the  same. 

"  If  admission  to  premises  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section  is  refused,  any  justice 
on  complaint  thereof  on  oath  by  any  officer  of 
the  local  autliority  (made  after  reasonable 
notice  in  writing  of  the  intention  to  make  the 
same  has  been  given  to  the  person  having 
custody  of  the  premises)  inav,  by  order  under 
his  hand,  require  the  person  having  custody  of 
the  premises  to  admit  the  local  authority  or 
their  officer  into  the  premises  during  the 
hours   aforesaid;    and   if   no    person   having 
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custody  of  the  premisea  can  be  found,  the 
justice  shall,  on  oath  made  before  him  of  that 
fact,,  by  order  under  his  hand,  authorise  the 
local  authority  or  their  ofScer  to  enter  such 
premises  during  the  hours  aforesaid. 

"  Any  order  made  hy  a  justice  for  admission 
of  the  local  authority  or  their  officer  on  pre- 
mises shall  continue  in  force  until  the  nuisance 
has  been  abated,  or  the  work  for  which  the 
entry  was  necessary  has  heen  done." 

"  Any  person  refusing  to  obey  a  justices' 
order  for  admission  of  the  local  authority  or 
their  officers  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
ceeding five  pounds.  Power  of  entry  at 
reasonahle  times  is  given  to  the  medical 
officers  of  health  and  inspector  of  nuisances  to 
inspect  food,  &c.  Penalty  for  obstruction, 
five  pounds  and  under. 

ENUEE'SIS.     See  Ubine. 

EPHESTIA  ElETELLA— The  Chocolate 
Moth.  The  larvse  of  this  moth  frequently 
cause  serious  damage  to  cocoa,  flour,  or  biscuits 
when  these  are  stored.  Professor  Huxley 
proposes  to  guard  against  the  ravages  of  the 
insect  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  pre- 
cautions — 

1.  Have  no  cocoa  stored  in  any  place  in 
which  biscuits  are  manufactured. 

2.  Lead  up  all  biscuit  pancheons  as  soon  as 
they  are  full  of  the  freshly-baked  biscuit. 

3.  Coat  puncheons  with  tar  after  they  are 
leaded  up,  or  at  least  work  lime-wash  well 
into  the  joints  and  crevices. 

4.  Line  the  bread-rooms  of  the  ships  with 
tin,  so  that  if  the  Ephestia  has  got  into  a 
puncheon  it  may  not  infest  the  rest  of  the 
ship. 

5.  If  other  means  fail,  expose  the  wood- 
work of  puncheons  to  a  heat  of  200'  P.  for 
two  hours,  or  they  might  be  destroyed  by 
driving  into  the  puncheon  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  well 
to  the  air.  Weevils  in  biscuit  have  frequently 
been  exterminated  by  this  method,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  this  treatment 
should  not  be  equally  efficacious  for  getting 
rid  of  the  larvae  of  the  Ephestia  Eletella. 

EPHIAL'TES.    See  Niqhtmabb. 

EPIDEM'IC.  Common  to  many  people.  In 
pathology,  an  epidemic  disease  (epidemic; 
bpidemy)  is  one  which  seizes  a  number  of 
people  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place, 
but  which  is  not  dependent  on  any  local  cause, 
but  on  some  extraordinary  condition  tf  the 
air.  When  a  disease  is  peculiar  to  a  people  or 
nation,  and  appears  to  depend  on  local  causes, 
it  is  said  to  be  '  endemic  '  or  '  enchoeial.' 
Thus,  Asiatic  cholera  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  first,  and  the  agues  of  low 
countries,  and  the  goitre  of  the  Alps,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  other. 

Epidemics  may  be  divided  into  indigenous 
and  exotic.  Amongst  the  former  may  be,  in- 
cluded scarlet  fever,  measles,  hooping-cough, 
influenza,  typhoid ;  whilst  the  latter  embrace 


such  as  are   imported,  viz.  Asiatic  cholera, 
plague,  &c. 

No  year  passes  without  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  of  one  kind  or  the  other  in  this 
country. 

The  following  enactments  for  the  prevention 
of  epidemic  diseases  are  now  in  force  : — 

"  Whenever  any  part  of  England  appears  to 
be  threatened  with,  or  is  afEected  by,  any  for 
midable  epidemic,  endemic,  or  infectious  dis- 
ease, the  Local  Government  Board  may  make, 
and  from  time  to  time  alter  and  revoke,  regu 
lations  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes, 
viz.: — 

"  (1)  For  the  speedy  interment  of  the  dead 
and — 

"  (2)  For  house-to-house  visitation ;  and — 

"  (3)  For  the  provision  of  medical  aid  and 
accommodation,  for  the  promotion  of  cleans- 
ing, ventilation,  and  disinfection,  and  for 
guarding  against  the  spread  of  the  disease ; — 
"  and  may  by  order  declare  all  or  any  of  the 
regulations  so  made  to  be  in  force  within  the 
whole  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the  district  of 
any  local  authority,  and  to  apply  to  any  vessels 
as  well  as  arms  or  parts  of  the  sea  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  the  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
for  the  time  being,  for  the  period  in  such 
order  mentioned,  and  may  by  any  subsequent 
order  abridge  or  extend  such  period."  (P.  H ., 
s.  134.) 

"All  such  regulations,  &c.,  made  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  to  be  published 
in  the  '  London  Gazette,'  and  such  publication 
is  to  be  held  as  conclusive  evidence."  (P.  H., 
s.  135.) 

"  The  local  authority  of  any  district  within 
which,  or  part  of  which,  regulations  so  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  are  declared 
to  be  in  force,  shall  superintend  and  see  to  the 
execution  thereof,  and  shall  appoint  and  pay 
such  medical  or  other  officers  or  persons,  and 
do  and  provide  all  such  acts,  matters,  and 
things  as  may  be  necessary  for  mitigating  any 
such  disease,  or  for  superintending  or  aiding 
in  the  execution  of  such  regulations,  or  for 
executing  the  same,  as  the  case  may  require. 
Moreover,  the  local  authority  may  from  time 
to  time  direct  any  prosecution  or  legM  jiro- 
ceedings  for  or  in  respect  of  the  wilful  viola- 
tion or  neglect  of  any  such  regulation."  (P. 
H.,  s.  136.) 

"  The  local  authority  and  their  officers  shall 
have  power  of  entry  on  any  premises  or  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  or  superintending 
the  execution  of  any  regulations  so  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  as  aforesaid," 
(P.  H.,  s.  137.)_ 

"  Whenever,  in  compliance  with  any  regula- 
tion so  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
as  aforesaid,  any  poor-law  medical  ofiicer  per- 
forms any  medical  service  on  board  any  vessel, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  extra  for  such 
service,  at  the  general  rate  of  his  allowance 
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for  scrviccB  for  the  Uhion  or  place  for  which 
he  is  iippointed,  iind  auch  charges  shall  be  pay- 
able by  the  captain  of  such  vessel  on  behalf  of 
the  owners  thereof,  together  with  any  reason- 
able Dxpen«c«  for  the  treatment  of  the  sicli. 

"  Where  such  services  are  rendered  by  any 
medical  prnrtitioner  who  is  not  a  poor-law 
medical  officer,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  charges 
for  any  service  rendered  on  board,  with  extra 
remuneration  on  account  of  distance,  at  the 
same  rate  as  those  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  from  private  patients  of  the  class  of 
those  attended  and  treated  on  shipboard,  to  be 
paid  as  aforesaid.  In  case  of  dispute  in  respect 
of  such  cliarges,  such  dispute  may,  where  the 
charges  do  nut  exceed  twenty  pounds,  be  de- 
termined by  a  court  of  summary  jurisiliction  ; 
and  such  court  shall  di'termine  summarily  the 
amount  which  is  rensonuble,  according  to  the 
accustomed  rate  qf  charge  within  the  place 
where  the  dispute  arises  for  attendance  on 
patients  of  the  like  class  as  those  in  respect 
of  whom  the  charge  is  made."  (P.  H.,  s. 
138.) 

"  The  Local  Government  Board  may,  if  they 
think  flt,  by  order  authorise  or  require  any 
two  or  more  local  authorities  to  act  together 
for  the  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
relating  to  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases, 
and  may  prescribe  the  mode  of  such  joint 
action,  and  of  defraying  the  costs  thereof. ' 
(P.  H.,  8.  139.) 

"  Any  person  who — 

"  (1.)  Wilfully  violiites  any  regulation  so 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Boiird,  as 
aforesaid;  or, 

"  (2.)  Wilfully  obstructs  any  person  acting 
under  the  authority  or  in  the  execution  of  any 
such  regulation  shall  he  liable  to  a  penalty 
ni>t  exceeding  five  pounds."     (P.  H.,  s.  140.) 

EFIOAS'TBIC.  In  anatomy,  pertaining  to 
the  epioas'teium,  or  the  part  or  the  abdomen 
over  the  stomach. 

EPILEP'SY.  5y».  FAiLlua  SICKNESS ;  Epi- 
lepsia, Monnus  cabfoits,  L.  The  popular 
name  of  this  disease  arises  from  the  patient, 
when  attacked  by  it,  suddenly  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  other  leading  symptoms  consist 
of  convulsions,  stupor,  and,  generally,  frothing 
at  the  moutli.  It  comes  on  by  fits,  which  after 
a  time  so  off,  leaving  a  certain  amount  of 
lassitude  and  drowsiness  behind.  Sometimes 
certain  peculiar  symptoms  precede  the  attack. 
Amonj^  these,  a  sensation  of  coldness  or  of 
a  cnnent  of  cold  air  from  the  extremities  of 
the  body  toiviirds  the  head  (auea  kpileptica), 
palpitation,  tlHtulencv,  stupor,  and  an  inde- 
scribable cloud  or  depression,  are  the  most 
common.  The  occurrence  of  these  symptoms 
are  not,  however,  uniform,  even  in  the  same 
patient ;  but  it  generally  happens  that  the 
party  fulls  down  suddenly,  and  without  the 
slightest  warning. 

I'.pilepsy   U  often    symptomatic    of    other 
affections,  as  excessive  irritation  of  tlie  primie 
via?  from  worms,  indigestible  or  noxious  food, 
VOT,.   T. 


or  poison ;  or  it  depends  on  local  injuries,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  head,  accompanied  with 
lodgments  of  water  on  the  brain,  tumours, 
pressure,  &c.  Violent  afteittons  of  the  nervous 
system,  sudden  frights  or  fits  of  passion, 
violent  mental  emotions,  the  sudden  suppression 
of  old  evacuations,  and,  in  childhood,  difficult 
teething,  are  also  common  causes  of  sym- 
pathetic epilepsy.  Occasionally  it  arises  from 
mobility  of  the  sensorium,  induced  by  plethora, 
or  by  excessive  debility.  In  such  cases  the 
treatment  must  be  energetically  directed  to  the 
removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 

When  epilepsy  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  or 
primary  affection,  or  when  it  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  any  apparent  cause,  more  especially 
when  the  attack  commences  about  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  the  fits  are  frequent,  it  is  gene- 
rally hereditui y,  and  there  is  great  danger  of 
its  terminating  either  in  apoplexy,  or  lunacy, 
or  imbeeility. 

The  treatment  of  idiopathic  epilepsy  is 
principally  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  heidth,  and  the  diminution  of  nervous 
irritability  by  sedatives  and  tonics.  Among 
the  first,  camphor,  ether,  henbane,  hemlock, 
musk,  oil  of  cajeput,  opium,  and  morphia,  and, 
more  recently,  hydrocyanic  acid,  have  been 
principally  relied  on.  Among  the  second,  bark, 
ca^carilla,  quinine,  strychnia,  valerian,  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  arsenious 
acid,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  have  each  their 
zealous  advocates.  The  objection  against  the 
last  preparation  is  the  danger  of  its  disfiguring 
the  patient,  by  tinging  the  skin  of  a  permanent 
dull,  leaden  hue.  In  cases  accompanied  with 
plethora,  a  low  diet,  daily  out-of-door  exercise, 
and  the  frequent  use  of  aperients,  with  occa- 
sicmal  blistering,  cupping,  and  other  depletive 
measures,  are  indicated ;  whilst  in  those 
marked  by  inanition  and  debility,  an  entirely 
opposite  course  must  be  adopted.  When  the 
disease  is  complicated  with  syphilis,  a  mild 
course  of  mercury  may  be  given ;  and  when 
with  scrofula,  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  or 
cod-liver  oil,  assisted  by  sea-bathing,  vrill  be 
proper. 

Among  other  methods  of  treatment  may  he 
mentioned  the  administration  of  an  active 
emetic  or  purgative,  twice  weekly,  in  the 
morning:,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  The 
first  has  now  few  supporters;  but  the  second 
is  said  to  be  often  productive  of  great  benefit. 

During  a  fit  of  epilepsy  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  for  the  patient  is  to  prevent  the 
sufferer  injuring  himself,  and  to  loosen  every 
part  of  his  dress  that  presses  on  bis  head,  neck, 
or  chest.  When  premonitory  symptoms  occur, 
a  brisk  emetic,  a  large  dose  of  laudanum  and 
ether,  a  cold  plunge  or  shower  bath  (when  not 
contra-indicated),  ■  or  anything  else  which 
gives  a  sudden  shock  to  the  system  or  raises 
its  tone,  frequently  prevents  the  accession  of 
the  fit. 

Epilepsy  more  commonly  attacks  children 
than  adult",  and  bovs  than  girls.      "  Its  re- 
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turns  are  frequently  periodical,  and  its  pa- 
roxysms commence  more  frequently  in  the 
night  than  in  the  day,  being  somewhat  con- 
nected with  sleep.  It  is  sometimes  counter- 
feited by  street  impostors  in  order  to  excite 
the  charity  of  the  passers-by. 

For  AnimaU.  AH  animals  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  epilepsy,  more  particularly  dogs  and 
pigs.  The  animal  seized  with  the  fit  loses  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  falling  down 
exhibits  the  same  symptoms  as  those  which 
accompany  the  disease  in  human  beings. 
Cattle,  although  they  bellow  greatly  during 
an  attack,  rarely  die  from  it;  but  it  not  in- 
frequently suffocates  dogs,  and  is  in  them  a  not 
unusual  cause  of  sudden  death.  The  fit,  which 
lasts  from  ten  to  filty  minutes,  when  it  passes 
off,  leaves  the  animal  duU.and  is  apt  to  return. 
Epileptic  fits  are  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  distemper  in  dogs.  They  are  often  induced 
in  cattle  by  tough  and  indigestible  food,  nnd 
in  these  as  well  as  in  dogs,  by  intestinal  worms. 
Hot  weather  and  excitement,  especially  in 
dogs,  are  a  frequent  cause  of  an  epileptic  fit. 
By  energetic  treatment  after  the  first  attack 
the  further  course  of  the  malady  may  often  be 
arrested.  The  best  treatment  is  to  give,  when 
the  fit  is  over,  a  brisk  purge,  with  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  turpentine  in  horses  or  cattle,  and 
twenty  to  forty  drops  in  dogs.  If  the  disease 
is  caused  by  worms  give  the  medicines  ordered 
in  such  eases. 

EPISPAS'TICS.  See  Bmstbe  and  Vesicant. 

EP'ITHEM.  Syn.  Epithbma,  L.  Any 
external  liquid  medicine  for  local  application ; 
as  an  embrocation  or  lotion.  Some  writers 
confine  the  term  to  those  preparations  which 
are  intended  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
cloth  dipped  into  them.  See  Likijiemt,  Lo- 
tion, &c. 

Epithem,  Astrin"gent.  Syn.  Epithema  a- 
BTEiKQENS,  L.  Prep.X.  Powdered  ice,  7  dr. ; 
powdered  catechu,  1  dr. ;  mix, 

2.  (Brera.)  Powdered  bole  and  rhatany,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  vinegar  of  roses,  q.  s.  to  form  a 
paste.  Both  are  applied  to  the  nostrils  and 
forehead  to  stop  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Epithem,  Gly"cerin.  Sun.  Epitheiwa  glt- 
CBRiH^,  L.  Prep.  (Mr  Startin.)  Glycerin, 
1  oz. ;  rose  water  and  lime  water,  of  each  3  or 
4  fl.  oz. ;  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  q.  o.  to 
form  a  thin  mucilage.  In  scalds,  burns,  and 
excoriations. 

Epithem,  Vermifng:e.  Syn.  Epithbma 
VEEMIFU&UM,  L.  (Hoffmann).  Wormwood  and 
centaury,  beaten  up  with  aloes  and  colocyntb, 
and  applied  over  the  belly. 

Epithem,  Vesica'ting.  Syn.  Epithema 
VESIOATOKIUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Alibert.)  Eye  or 
barley  meal,  made  into  a  paste  with  vinegar, 
and  30  to  40  gr.  or  more  of  powdered  Spanish 
flies  sprinkled  over  the  surface. 

2.    (Ph.    L.  1746)     Spanish    flies    (in  flne 
powder)  and  wheat  flour,  equal  parts,  made  into 
paste  with  vinegar,  q.  s.     As  a  blister. 
Epithem,  Vol'atile.     Syn.    Ei'Ithema   vo- 


latile, E.  ammonia,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1764.) 
Common  turpentine  and  water  of  ammonia, 
equal  parts.  An  excellent  counter-irritant; 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little 
olive  oil. 

EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES.  These  are  diseases 
which  attack  different  species  of  domestic  ani- 
mals in  the  same  manner  that  epidemics  do 
man.  These  maladies  ravage  large  tracts  of 
country,  frequently  causing  great  mortality 
amongst  the  various  animals  inhabiting  the 
localities  visited  by  them  j  different  animals 
being  assailed  by  difierent  forms  of  epizootic 
disease. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  rinderpest,  or 
plague  peculiar  to  cattle,  the  typhoid  or  gastric 
fever  which  prevailed  so  largely  amongst 
horses  in  this  country  in  1854,  and  1861  and 
1862 ;  the  smallpox  of  sheep ;  the  diptheria 
affecting  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs;  the 
influenza  of  horses,  and  the  charbon  of  pigs. 
Dogs,  cats,  tame  and  wild  birds,  flsh,'  silk- 
worms and  bees,  each  suffers  from  a  special 
variety  of  epizootic  disease. 

Epizootic  diseases  are  met  with  in  most 
European  countries.  They  are  veiy  common 
in  Russia,  where  they  commit  great  devasta- 
tion amongst  the  horned  cattle,  400,000  of 
which  are  said  to  die  annually  from  their 
ravages.  Of  epizootics,  Mr  Finlay  Dun  says : — 
' '  They  extend  at  the  same  time  over  large  tracts 
of  country,  attack  in  a  similar  manner  great 
numbers  of  animals,  tend  to  sssume  a  typhoid 
form,  and  withstand  badly  all  depletive  treat- 
ment. They  depend  upon  some  general  causes 
as  yet  unknown,  but  which  it  has  usually  been 
thought  sufficient  to  terra  "  atmospheric ;" 
but  are  always  most  common  and  fatal  amongst 
animals  breathing  impure  air,  densely  crowded, 
badly  fed,  or  exposed  to  cold  winds;  and  are 
generally  prevented  or  robbed  of  their  viru- 
lence by  guarding  against  such  debilitating 
causes,  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
health." 

EQUISE'TIC  ACID.  In  chemistry,  a  sub- 
stance identical  with  aconitio  aoid  (which 
see). 

EQUIVALENT.  (Equitalenot.)  In  mo- 
dern chemistry,  the  equivalent  of  a  body  is 
that  weight  of  it  which  will  exactly  replace  in 
a  compound  1  atom  of  hydrogen  or  1  atom  of 
either  of  the  other  monivalent  elements  {see 
Table,  below). 

Monivalent  elements  are  those  which 
replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  chemical 
combinations  in  the  ratios  of  their  atomic 
weights. 

One  atom  of  a  divalent,  trivalent,  tetrivalent, 
peiitivaleut,  and  hexivalent  element  replaces 
respectively,  or  is  equivalent  to,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  any 
other  monivalent  element.  (For  further  in- 
^  Great  mortality  lias  prevniled  amongst  the  salmon 
diiriu^  the  present  year,  owinK  to  the  attacks  of  a  pecu- 
liar white  fungus,  cnlJed  the  SajiroUgnia  ferox.  aparasite 
tliat  multiply  so  rapidly  as  speedly  to  envelope  any  fish 
It  attacks. 
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MoiiiTateiit. 

Divalent. 

Trlvalent. 

Tetri?alent. 

Pentivalcnt. 

Hexivalent. 

Hydrogen 
Fluorine 

Oxygen 
linrium 

Boron 
Gold 

Carbon 
Silicon 

Nitrogen 
Phosphorus 

Sulphur 
Selenium 

Chlorine 

Strontium 

Tin 

Vanadium 

Tellurium 

Bromine 

Calcium 

Titanum 

Arsenic 

Tungsten 

Iodine 
Cfflaium 

Magnesium 
Zinc 

Tborinum 
Niobium 

Antimony 
Bismuth 

Molybdenum 
Osmium 

Rubidium 

Didymium 

Tantalum 

Iridium 

Potassium 

Lanthanium 

Zinconium 

Ruthenium 

Sodium 

Yttrium 

Aluminium 

Rhodium 

Litbium 

Gluclnum 

Platinum 

Chromium 

Thallium 

Cadmium 

Palladium 

Manganese 

Silver 

Mercury 
Copper 

Lead 

Irou 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
Urnnium 

Cerium 

1 

formation  on  this  subject  consult  the  works  on 
ciiemistry  by  Fownes,  Miller,  Kay- Shuttle- 
worth,  &c.) 

EBB'IUM.  According  to  Prof,  Mosander, 
the  substance  usually  called  yttria  ie  a  mixture 
of  the  oxidea  of  three  metals — yttrium,  erbium, 
and  terbium,  which  differ  in  the  character  of 
their  salts,  and  in  some  other  important  par- 
ticulars. The  first  is  a  powerful  base  j  the 
others,  very  weak  ones.  The  latter  are  sepa- 
rated with  extreme  difficulty,  and  possess  no 
practical  importance. 
EBDHAN'S  FLOAT.  This  useful  Uttle  in- 
strument, invented  as  its 
name  implies,  by  Erdm.in, 
is  used  to  ensure  accuracy 
in  the  readings  of  Mohr's 
burette. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  glass  bulb,  loaded 
with  a  globule  of  mercury 
at  the  bottom,  the  same  as 
a  hydrometer,  and  with  a 
glass  hook  at  the  top,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  be 
placed  in  or  removed  from 
the  liquid  in  the  burette  at 
pleasure.  The  float  has  a 
circular  mark  scratched  by 
a  diamond,  running  round 
the  middle,  which,  when 
tlic  instrument  is  placed  in 
the  fluid  in  the  burette, 
should  correspond  with 
the  graduation  or  degree 
on  the  burette  at  which 
the  fluid  stands.  The  ac- 
tual height  of  the  fluid 
in  the  burette  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, since,  if  the  ope- 
ration be  commenced  with 
the  line  on  the  float  oppo- 
site the  0  gradation  on  the 
burette,  the  same  propor- 
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tional  division  is  always  maintained.  It  is 
most  essential  that,  when  the  fluid  is  being 
drawn  off,  the  float  should  accompany  it  in  its 
descent  without  wavering,  and  that  the  circu- 
lar mark  upon  it  should  always  be  parallel  to 
the  graduations  of  the  burette.  Another  con- 
dition is,  that  when  the  float  has  been  pressed 
down  in  the  fluid  of  the  closed  burette  it 
should  slowly  rise  again.  A  correspondent  in 
Liebig's  '  Annalen  dcr  Chemie  und  Pharmacie' 
for  April,  1875,  states  that  Erdman's  floats 
generally  become  lined  internally  with  a  green 
or  vcUow  layer,  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
mercury,  and  are  thus  rendered  opaque  and 
consequently  useless.  He  proposes  to  place 
the  mercury  in  a  distinct  cell,  hermetically 
sealed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  float  which 
carries  the  circular  mark.  He  has  had  floats 
of  this  construction  in  use  for  years.'  See 
BXTBETTE. 

EREMACATI'SIS.  Slow  burning;  decay. 
This  expression  was  applied  by  Liebig  to  the 
peculiar  decomposition  which  moist  organic 
matter  undergoes,  when  freely  exposed  to  the 
air,  by  the  oxygen  of  which  it  is  gradually 
burned  or  destroyed,  without  any  sensible 
elevation    of   temperatuie.     See    Puteepac- 

TION. 

ER'GOT.  Syn.  EHaoT  of  eye.  Spurred 
EYE,  Horned  e.,  Cockspur  e.,  Obsteteical 
E.  Ergota  (B.  p.),  L.  The  diseased  seeds  of 
Secale  cereale  (Linn.),  or  common  rye. 

Ergot  of  rye  deteriorates  greatly  by  aiic, 
being  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  description 
of  acarus  resembling  the  cheese  mite,  hut 
much  smaller,  which  destroys  the  whole  of  the 
internal  portion  of  the  grain,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  shell,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
excrementitious  matter.  To  prevent  this  the 
ergot  should  be  well  dried,  and  then  placed  in 
bottles  or  tin  canisters,  and  closely  preserved 
from  the  air.  The  addition  of  a  few  cloves, 
or  drops  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  or  strong  acetic 
1  *  Chemical  News.* 
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acid,  or  a  little  camphor,  or  camphorated  spirit 
of  wine,  will  preserve  this  substance  for  years 
in  close  vessels.  M.  Martin  proposes  to  steep 
the  dry  ergot  in  strong  mucilage,  and  then  to 
dry  it  on  a  sheet  of  white  iron.  This  opera- 
tion he  repeats  once  or  oftener,  and  finally 
preserves  the  prepared  and  thoroughly  dried 
ergot  in  a  well-eorked  glass  flask.  ('  Jour,  de 
Chiniie  Med.')  The  wholes  de  druggists  gene- 
rally keep  it  in  well-covered  tin  canisters  or 
tin  boxes. 

H.  Ducros  ('  Zeitschr.  dcs  Oesterr.  Apotb. 
Ver.,'  1876-8),  on  the  strengtli  of  many  years* 
experience,  recommends  powdered  wood- 
charcoal  for  the  preservation  of  ergot  of  rye. 

The  ergot  is  placed  in  a  wide-mouth  stop- 
pered bottle,  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
the  powdered  charcoal.  Whenever  it  is  required 
for  use  some  of  the  ergot  is  transferred  to  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  freed  from  the  adhering 
charcoal  by  blowing  and  rubbing.  What  is 
not  required  is  returned  to  the  bottle. 

N.  B.  Gionovie.  ('  Zeitschr.  des  Oesterr. 
Apoth.  Ver.,'  1876, 126)  states  he  has  used  the 
following  process  with  the  best  success.  A 
small  quantity  of  ether  is  dropped  on  the 
ergot  contained  in  a  bottle,  and  the  latter 
closed  with  a  well-fitting  stopper.  The  addi- 
tion of  ether  is  repeated  every  time  the  bottle 
is  opened. 

Ergot  of  rye  is  much  used  to  restrain  uterine 
hajmorrhage,  and  to  accelerate  the  contraction 
of  the  uterus  in  protracted  labour.  It  is  also 
much  used  as  an  emmenagogue. — Dose.  To 
facilitate  labour,  20  to  30  gr.,  either  in  powder 
or  made  into  an  infusion ;  repeated  at  intervals 
of  20  or  30  minutes  until  3  or  4  scruples  have 
been  taken.  In  other  cases  (leucorrhoea,  hae- 
morrhages, &c.)  the  dose  is  5  to  12  gr.,  three 
times  daily,  for  a  period  not  longer  than  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  a  time. 

M.  Tancret  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  alkaloid  from  ergot  of  rye,  which 
he  names  ergotinine.  The  isolation  of  ergoti- 
nine  is  said  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  its  great  tendency  to  undergo  spon- 
taneous changes,  a  short  contact  with  the  air 
being  sufficient  to  decompose  it;  a  circum- 
stance which  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the 
rapid  change  that  the  powder  ergot  expe- 
riences. Professor  Dragendorff,  however,  re- 
fuses to  admit  that  ergotinine  is  the  active 
principle  of  ergot,  or  that  it  is  a  distinct  che- 
mical substance.  He  ascribes  the  therapeutic 
power  of  the  drug  mainly  to  sclerotic  acid, 
which  body,  after  various  tinsuecessful  at- 
tempts, he  has  obtained  from  ergot,  with  cer- 
tain other  determinate  compounds,  by  the 
following  process; — -"Very  finely  powdered 
ergot  is  exhausted  with  distilled  water,  the 
solution  concentrated  in  vacuo,  and  the  resi- 
duary liquid  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
b5  per  cent,  alcohol.  This  causes  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a  peculiarly  shiny  substance 
(scleromuciu),  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
salts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the   suspended 


fatty  matter.  Tlie  mixture  having  been 
allowed  to  stand  on  ice  for  twenty-four  to 
forty -eight  hours,  it  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
mixed  with  a  further  quantity  of  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  sclerotic 
acid  in  combination  with  the  bases  (chiefly  as 
calcium  sclerotate).  The  separation  of  the 
precipitate  is  promoted  as  before,  by  placing 
the  mixture  on  ice  for  some  days.  This  causes 
the  deposited  mass,  which  has  a  brownish 
colour,  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the 
vessel,  so  as  to  permit  the  supernatant  liquid 
to  be  easily  poured  off.  The  precipitate  is 
kneaded  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  dissolved  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  40  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  scleromucin  and  another 
large  portion  of  the  foreign  salts  are  left  be- 
hind. The  filtered  liquid  is  now  mixed  with 
absolute  alcohol,  whereby  sclerotic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated in  conjunction  with  certain  bases 
and  other  substances.  The  impure  product, 
when  carefully  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  was 
found  on  analysis  to  contain  8'5  per  cent,  of 
potassium,  about  0-36  per  cent,  of  calcium, 43 
per  cent,  of  sodium,  274  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  or  altogether  12"9  per  cent,  of 
ash. 

"  The  greater  part  of  these  admixtures  may 
be  removed,  and  the  sclerotic  acid  obtained  free, 
by  adding  before  the  final  precipitation  with 
absolute  alcohol  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (for  every  100  c.  c.  of  solu- 
tion 5 — 6  gm.  of  the  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-100), 
allowing  to  stand  at  ordinary  temperature  for 
a  few  hours,  and  then  proceeding  to  precipi- 
tate. In  this  manner  the  amount  of  ash  may 
be  brought  down  to  3  per  cent.,  and  by  re- 
peated solution,  addition  of  acid,  and  precipi- 
tation, it  may  further  be  reduced  to  less  than 
2  per  cent,  or  3  per  cent.  A  more  complete 
purification  is  difficult  and  hazardous,  because 
every  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  causes  the 
decomposition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sclerotic 
acid,  while  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the 
latter  is  lost  by  remaining  in  solution. 

"The  resulting  product,  although  not  che- 
mically pure,  is  nevertheless  physiologically 
pure,  as  it  always  produces  constant  and 
identical  results,  no  matter  from  what  sample 
of  (good)  ergot  it  was  obtained. 

"  Good  erprot  contains  about  4  to  4-5  per 
cent,  of  the  acid,  although  samples  are  met  with 
which  contain  scarcely  1'5  to  2  per  cent."' 

Frogs  are  stated  to  have  been  thrown  into 
a  state  of  palsy  by -the  hypodermic  injection  of 
0  02  to  004  gram  of  sclerotic  acid. 
.  See  Decoction,  Extract,  Inpitsion,  Oil, 

TlNCTITEB,  &c. 

EE'GOTIN.  Syn.  Eeqotina,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Bonjean's.)  Powdered  ergot  is  exhausted 
with  cold  water,  by  displacement,  and  the 
resulting  solution  is  heated  in  a  water  bath 
to  about  200°  Fahr.,  and  filtered;  the  filtered 
liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
^  From  •  New  Remedies.* 
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a  sjrup,  and  when  cold,  is  treated  with  recti- 
tied  Sjiirit,  in  considerable  exceis,  to  precipi- 
tute  iu  guinmy matter;  after  repose, tlie  clear 
portion  is  decanted,  by  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract. 
Prod.  16g.  According  to  M.  Bonjean,  this 
preparation  possesses  all  the  '  haemostatic' 
without  any  of  the  'poisonous'  qu.ilities  of 
eri^j'Ot.  It  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  a  bitter 
taste,  and  an  odour  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  roasted  meat.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
red,  limpid,  and  transparent. — Dose,  4  to  10 
gr.,  either  made  into  a  pill  or  dissolved  in 
water, 

2.  (VVigger's.)  Powdered  ergot  is  first 
digested  in  ether,  to  remove  the  fatty  matter, 
und  then  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  tinc- 
ture is  evaporated,  and  the  resulting  extract 
treated  with  water ;  the  undissolved  portion, 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  filtered,  yields 
pure  evgotinc  by  gentle  evaporation. — Prod. 
lig.  It  has  a  brownish-red  colour;  is  resi- 
nous, acrid,  bitter,  insoluble  in  water  and 
ether,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  poisonous.  It 
evolves  a  peculiar  odour  when  warmed.  Its 
therapeutical  action  has  not  been  determined. 
See'  EiTBAOT. 

EK'UHINES.  Syn.  Erbuina,  L.  Substances 
applied  to  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose, 
fur  the  purpose  of  producing  an  incrcuseil  dis 
charge  of  nasal  mucus.  Wlien  they  are  given 
to  I'xiite  sneezing,  they  are  called  stebnc- 
TAIOUIES  or  PTABMIOS.  Asnnibacca,  euphor- 
bium,  several  of  tbe  labiata  (herbnj  vel  flores), 
sal-ammoniac,  powdered  sugar,  subsulpliate  of 
mercury,  tobacco,  and  white  hellebore,  are  the 
principal  substances  of  this  class. 

Brrhines  act  as  local  irritants,  and  are 
occasionally  employed  in  chronic  affections  of 
the  eyes,  face,  ears,  and  brain ;  as  in  amau- 
rosis, ophthalmia,  deafness,  weak  sight,  head- 
ache, &c. 

Errhine,  Al'nm.  St/n.  Errhinum  aotmiitis, 
L.  Prep.  (Radius.)  Alum  and  Armenian  bole, 
of  each,  1  dr. ;  kino,  i  dr.;  red  oxide  of  iron, 
2  dr.  (all  in  powder);  mix  and  triturate.  In 
bleeding  at  the  nuse.  A  little  is  snuti'ed  up  the 
iiosti'ils. 

Errhine, Hsemostat'ic.  Syn.  Ebbhinum:  H.£- 
M0STAHCD8,  L.  Prep.  Prom  powdered  cate- 
chu, 1  dr. ;  opium,  6  gr, ;  sugar,  2  dr.  As  the 
last. 

ERUPTIONS  (of  the  Skin).  For  brevity  and 
convenience,  tlicae  cutaneous  affections  mai'  be 
divided  into  5  classes : — 

Eruptions,  Animarcalar.  These  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  minute  parasites  (acabi),  which 
burrow  and  breed  in  the  scarf-skin,  and  oqpa- 
sion  much  local  irritation.     See  Itch. 

Emptious,  Fap'nlar.  Syn.  Dbt  fiuflgs. 
In  these  the  surface  is  raised  into  little  eleva- 
tions or  pimples,  which  sometimes  show  them- 
selves on  the  surface,  and  at  others  are  only 
appreciable  by  the  touch.  They  are  usually 
accompanied  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
cutaneous  irritation  and  troublesome  itching, 


in  atti^mpting  to  relieve  which  they  are  fre- 
quently converted  into  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful sores  and  excoriations,  which  are  often 
difficult  to  heal. 

Treat.  In  simple  ca<e<,  whore  there  is  not 
much  disarraugemeut  of  the  general  healih, 
these  eruptions  commonly  yield  to  the  occa- 
sional use  of  mild  saline  aperients,  and  warm 
or  tepid  bathing,  or  frequent  ablution  with 
warm  soap  and  water.  Sea-bathing  is  also  i 
powerful  remedy.  Stimulants  of  all  kinds 
should  be  avoided,  and  ripe  fruit  and  vege- 
tables should  form  a  prominent  part  of  tiie 
diet.  Lemonade,  made  by  squeezing  a  lemon 
into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  sweetening  the 
mixture  with  a  little  sugar,  is  one  of  the  best 
beverages  on  these  occasions.  To  relieve  the 
itching,  brisk  Iriction  with  a  soft  flesh-brush 
may  be  had  recoui-se  to,  followed  by  the  use  of 
a  lotion  formed  by  adding  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
or  a  wine-glassful  of  distilled  vinegar,  to  i  of  a 
pint  or  a  pint  of  water,  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  table-^spoonful  of  glycerin. 
Occasional  single  pimples,  depending  on  local 
causes,  generally  require  no  particular  treat- 
ment.    Sic  Lichen,  Pbubigo,  Red  Gciir,  and 

TOOTHBASH. 

Ernptions,  Fos'tnlar.  Syn.  Matteby  piu- 
FLE8.  These  are  distinguished  by  the  pimples 
(pustules)  containing  an  opaque  yellow  fluid 
or  matter  (pus,  lymph).  "  They  are  gene- 
rally developed  on  a  ground  of  infla'ued  skin ; 
and  the  degree  of  this  inflammation  of  tbe 
skin  is  the  basis  of  their  division  into  two 
groups,  termed  technically  '  impetioo'  and 
'  ecthyma.'  The  former  presents  the  slighter 
degree  of  inflammation,  and,  sometimes,  there 
is  scarcely  any  redness  of  the  skin;  the  latter 
is  always  accompanied  by  considerable  inflam 
mation  and  redness."  "  The  little  bubbles 
attain  their  full  size  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  and  either  dry  up  without  break- 
ing, or  more  frequently  burst  and  then  dry, 
forming  a  bard  crust,  which  offers  considerable 
variety  of  colour,  being  sometimes  yellowish, 
sometimes  brownish,  and  sometimes  almost 
black."  The  latter  form  is  popularly  known 
as  '  crusted  tetter.'  In  ecthyma  the  pustules 
"  are  generally  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  and 
surrounded  at  their  base  by  a  broad  halo  of 
redness.  Tliey  are  usually  separate,  not  clus- 
tered like  impetigo,  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  followed  either  by  a 
hard  black  crust  or  by  a  sore." 

Treat.  The  inflammation  and  pain  may  be 
generally  alleviated  by  the  application  of  a 
lotion  formed  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1 
part;  and  water,  5  or  6  parts;  to  which  a 
table-spoonful  of  distilled  vinegar  is  often 
added.  The  crusts  or  scabs,  when  they  be- 
come hard  or  troublesome,  may  be  removed  by 
a  warm  fomentation  or  an  emollient  poultice ; 
a  little  simple  cerate  being  afterwards  applied 
to  allay  irritation.  When  the  constitution  is 
full  and  inflammatory  (as  it  usually  is  in  im- 
petigo), a  depletive  treatment  may  be  adopted. 
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when  it  is  low  and  debilitated  (as  it  usually  is 
in  ecthyma),  tonics  and  a  more  liberal  diet, 
with  the  free  use  of  lemon  juice  diluted  with 
water,  as  a  beverage,  should  be  had  recourse 
to.  Sea-bathing  is  also  highly  useful.  See 
Tbttebs. 

Eruptions,  Sca'ly.  Sgn.  Dex  tbttee.  This 
is  a  form  of  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
true  skin  (sEitMA),  which  commonly  malces  its 
appearance  as  a  small  dull  red,  salmon-red,  or 
liver-coloured  spot,  slightly  raised  above  the 
leyel  of  the  surrounding  skin,  constituting  a 
broad,  flat,  pimple-like  prominence,  about  the 
size  of  a  split  pea.  Upon  the  surface  of  this 
prominence  the  scarf-skin  becomes  slightly 
roughened,  and  after  a  little  while  a  very 
distinct  but  circular  scale  is  produced,  which 
increases  in  thickness  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
layers,  and  after  assuming  various  colours  in 
different  varieties  of  the,  disease,  ultimately 
separates  and  falls  ofl',  either  leaving  a  perma- 
nently bare  surface,  or  being  followed  by  crops 
of  other  like  scales,  which  also  (all  oif,  and 
are  replaced  in  rapid' succession.  This  class  of 
eruptions  is  more  obstinate  than  any  of  the 
other  varieties,  and  often  defies  medical  skill. 
Each  particular  form  generally  requires  special 
treatment.  In  all,  however,  endeavours  should 
be  made  to  restore  the  general  health  of  the 
body  in  the  manner  which  existing  circum- 
stances may  indicate.  The  red  meats,  ripe 
fruit,  and  antiscorbutic  vegetables  should  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  diet;  and  sea-bathing, 
or  shower,  sulphuretted,  or  iodnretted  baths, 
should  be  taken  daily,  if  possible.  Dry  fric- 
tion with  a  flesh-brush,  and  daily  exercise  to 
perspiration,  are  also  highly  recommended. 
See  Lepeosy,  Psoeiasis,  Tettees,  &o. 

Eruptions,  Veslc'ular.  Syn.  Wateet  pim- 
ples. These  consist  of  little  vesicles  or  blad- 
ders, filled  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  trans- 
parent and  colourless  liquid.  They  result  from 
a  similar  action  to  that  which  produces  ordi- 
nary blisters.  Inflammation  is  excited  in  the 
sensitive  skin  by  an  inward  or  outward  cause, 
and  the  inflamed  vessels  pour  out  the  watery 
part  of  the  blood,  and  so  raise  the  scarf-skin 
from  off  the  sensitive  layer,  in  the  form  of  a 
small  dome,  which  in  some  situations  is  conical, 
in  others  a  segment  of  a  sphere."  They  pre- 
sent great  variety  in  point  of  number  and  size ; 
some  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  discerni- 
ble without  close  inspection,  whilst  others  in- 
crease to  the  magnitude  of  a  hen^s  egg.  They 
are  numerous  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  size ; 
the  smaller  ones  being  very  abundant,  and  the 
larger  ones  scanty  and  few. 

Treat.  This  consists  chiefly  in  the  due  at- 
tention to  the  general  principles  of  health — 
cleanliness,  exercise,  food,  and  raiment,  as 
already  pointed  out,  assisted  by  such  special 
remedies  as  the  particular  case  or  circum- 
stances may  demand.  Antiphlogisties  or  tonics 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  system,  and  local  irritation 
allayed  by  the  usual  means.     Simple  cases  fre- 


quently yield  to  a  dose  or  two  of  some  saline 
aperient  and  a  change'  of  diet.  See  Aone, 
Eeysipelas,  Pemphigus,  Rupia,  Tettees, 
and  Skin. 

ERVALEN'TA.  The  meal  of  lentil  (Brmm 
lens, — Linn.),  variously  doctored  with  other 
substances.  In  some  cases  the  article  sold 
under  the  name  does  not  contain  a  particle  of 
lentil  meal. 

Frep.  1.  (Paris  Ervalenta.)  Indian-corn 
meal  (fine),  and  bean  flour,  of  each  14  lbs.; 
salt  and  sugar,  of  each  1  lb. ;  mix,  and  pass 
the  compound  through  a  sieve. 

2.  (Warton's.)  Lentil  powder,  1  part ;  durra 
or  Turkey  millet  flour  (Sorghum  vulgare),  2 
parts.  Some  persons  assert  that  it  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  the  flour  of  Indian  corn. 
See  Revalekta  and  Lentils. 

ERYN"GO.  Si/n.  Eetngium,  L.  The  root 
of  the  Eryngium  eampestre,  u  plant  common 
in  middle  and  southern  Europe.  It  is  sweet, 
aromatic,  and  tonic,  and  formerly  enjoyed 
much  repute  in  gonorrhoea,  suppressed  men- 
struation, and  visceral  obstructions  generally, 
especially  those  of  the  gall-bladder,  liver,  and 
uterus.  Candied  eryngo  (BEYNffiUM  CONDI- 
TUM,  EETNGII  EADIX  condita),  according  to 
Lindley,  "  has  the  credit  of  being  a  decided 
aphrodisiac,"  and  has  a  considerable  sale. 
Mryngitim  aquaticum  (bitter  snake-weed)  and 
JE.  maritimum  (sea  eryngo,  sea  holly)  furnish 
the  eryngo  of  the  Ph.  U.  S.    See  Candying. 

EEYSIP'ELAS.  Syn.  St  Anthony's  eibe. 
The  bose.  A  peculiar  form  of  inflammation, 
which  chiefly  attacks  the  skin,  and  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  or  followed  by  an  eruption 
of  a  very  red  colour,  sometimes  vesicular,  and 
by  tumefaction.  It  commonly  attacks  the 
head  and  face,  and  is  at  its  height  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  day,  but  the  duration  and 
progress  of  the  symptoms  are  variable.  From 
the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  day  the  eruption 
usually  scabs  or  scales  off.  Sometimes  suppu- 
ration occurs,  especially  of  the  eyelids  and 
scalp,  and  during  the  lai^ter  stages  of  the 
disease  there  is,  in  general,  a  tendency  to  de- 
bility. In  many  cases  erysipelas  is  attended 
by  typhoid  symptoms,  and  is  then  a  dangerous 
and  often  fatal  disease. 

Treat.  Aperients  and  diaphoretics,  assisted 
by  a  cooling  diet.  When  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  run  high,  blistering  and  cupping 
are  frequently  had  recourse  to.  Local  irrita- 
tion may  be  subdued  by  milk-and-water,  or 
cooling  or  evaporating  lotions,  or  by  sprinkling 
starch,  hair-powder,  or  arrow-root,  on  the  part. 
The  tendency  to  debility  in  the  latter  stages 
should  be  combated  with  bark,  quinine,  or 
other  like  tonics.  When  shiverings,  sickness, 
and  delirium,  attend  the  height  of  the  dis- 
order, wine,  bark,  ammonia,  and  other  stimu- 
lants, are  usually  prescribed,  and  depletion 
must  be  avoided.  The  same  treatment  is  also 
adopted  in  the  gangrenous  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, to  which  doses  of  opium  and  calomel  are 
also  commonly  added.    When  suppuration  and 
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sloaghJDg  of  the  cellular  membrane  have 
taken  pliice,  it  U  u^ual  to  make  incisions  to 
give  exit  to  the  dischurge,  and  relievo  the  ten- 
sion of  the  limb.  Tliese  may  be  about  li  inch 
in  length,  and  from  2  to  4  inches  apart,  and 
siiould  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  Ion;: 
diiiiensionB  of  tlic  limb.  Mr  Higginbottom, 
of  Nottingham,  applies  (freely)  lunar  caustic 
to  the  inflamed  skin,  and  also  to  the  healthy 
"kin,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more  beyond 
it.  rbe  result,  in  many  cases,  is  a  complete 
change  of  action  in  the  part,  and  a  resolution 
of  the  disease.  Iodine  paint  is  often  success- 
fully used  in  the  same  way. 

VVherever  practicable  medical  assistance 
should  be  called  in  on  the  first  appearance  of 
this  dangerous  disease. 

Erysipelas  is  generally  symptomatic  of  fl 
debilitated  or  bad  constitution.  It  is  also  a 
common  sequel  of  surgical  operations  in 
crowded  and  ill-ventilated  hospitals,  where  it 
often  appears  to  be  contagious.  In  these  cases 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  change  of  air,  are 
the  only  remedies.  Wu  need  scarcely  add, 
that  this  disease  should  never  be  tampered 
with,  but  the  best  medical  advice  sought, 
whenever  it  can  be  procured. 

For  animals.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
goutly  open,  by  small  doses  of  medicine,  and 
laxative  glysters.  If  there  be  any  feverish 
symptoms,  saline  diuretics  should  be  adminis- 
tered; and  as  a  lowering  treatment  is  objection- 
able, tonics  and  stimulants  should  be  had 
recourse  to  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
The  affected  parts  should  be  kept  constantly 
moist  with  a  lotion  composed  of  one  part  of 
Goulard's  extract  to  thirty  parts  of  distilled  or 
freshly  boiled  water.  Nutritious  food,  fresh 
air  and  general  comfort  must  not  be  neglected. 
Cold  applications  are  hurtful.  Horses  are 
seldom  attacked  by  erysipelas. 

ESTTHORE'TIir.  St/n.  Red  besin  of 
BHUBABB.  A  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  sub- 
stance, forming  one  of  the  three  resins  found 
by  Schlosborger  and  Dcepping  in  rhubarb.  It 
is  very  soluble  iu  alcohol  j  less  so  in  ether ; 
with  ammonia  and  potassa  it  forms  soluble  com- 
pounds of  a  rich  purple  colour.    See  Rhubabb. 

ERYTH'KIC  ACID.  Prep.  The  lichen 
Boccella  tinctoria  (Canary  or  herb-archil)  is 
boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  filtered  solu- 
tion precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid  j  the 
dried  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol, 
and  filtered ;  as  the  solution  cools,  crystals  of 
erythric  acid  are  deposited. 

Prep.,  cj-c.  Feebly  acid ;  colourless ;  in- 
odorous; scarcely  soluble  in  water;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether ;  chloride  of  lime  turns  its 
solutions  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

EBYTH'RINE,   Amabytheine,   Eetthei- 

tlKB,  PsKtTDO-BETTHBINE,  and  TeLEETTH- 
eim;.  Substances  obtained  by  Kane  and 
Hccron  from  Soccella  tinctoria,  Parmelia 
roccella,  Jjeconara  Tartarea,  &c.  They  are 
of  little  practical  importance. 
ESCHABOT'ICS.     Sun.    Eschabotica,  L. 


Substances  that  destroy  the  texture  of  living 
organic  bodies,  with  the  production  of  an 
'eschar'  or  'scab.'  Escharotics  have  been 
divided  into  two  cla'ses — mechanical  and  che- 
mical. Among  the  former  are  actual  cauteries, 
as  a  heated  iron,  moxas,  &c. ;  among  the  latter 
are  all  those  substances  commonly  known  as 
caustics.  Some  writers  have  subdivided  che- 
mical eseharoti>;s  into  ebodino  eschaeotics. 
as  blue  vitriol,  red  precipitate,  burnt  alum, 
&c. ;  and  into  caustic  eschaeotics,  as  lunar 
caustic,  pure  potassa,  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  &c.  j  but  these  distinctions  po*«os-i 
little  practical  value.  "In  cauterising  with  a 
heated  iron,  this  should  be  at  a  white  beat,  as, 
at  this  temperature,  it  occasions  less  pain  Co 
the  patient,  from  its  causing  an  immediate 
death  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied." 
"  The  surroundiug  surface  should  be  protected 
by  some  non-conductor  of  heat,  but  not  by 
wet  ]):iper  or  cloth,  as  the  sudden  extrication 
of  steam  will  produce  a  blistered  suriace 
arotmd  the  bum,  and  will  much  increase  the 
pain."  (Dr  K.  E.  Griffith.)  See  Cadstic, 
Solution,  &e. 

ES'CULENTS.  Substances  used  for  food. 
The  more  important  esculents  are  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads. 

ESCn  Lie  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  found  by 
M.  Bussy  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut. 
It  is  but  little  known,  and  has  not  been  applied 
to  any  use. 

ESERINE.  Powder  of  Calabar  bean,  100 
parts;  tartaric  acid,  1  part;  potassium  bicar- 
bonate in  powder,  q.  s. ;  alcohol  (90°)  q.  s. ;  recti- 
fied and  washed  ether  q.  s.  Exhaust  the  bean 
mixed  with  tartaric  acid  by  several  digestions 
in  alcohol  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  alcohol 
equal  to  about  three  times  the  weight  of  the 
powder  being  used  for  each  maceration.  Distil 
the  combined  liquors  and  filter ;  heat  the  re- 
sidue in  a  water-bath  exposed  to  the  air  until  it 
contains  no  more  alcohol.  After  cooling  sus- 
pend the  extract  in  a  small  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled svater,  and  filter  through  paper  to  sepa- 
rate the  insoluble  resin. 

Agitate  the  filtrate  with  rectified  and  washed 
ether,  until  the  ether  is  no  longer  sensibly  co- 
loured ;  two  or  three  treatments  are  osually 
sufficient.  Treat  the  aqueous  liquor  which 
contains  the  eserine  in  the  state  of  acid  tar- 
trate, with  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  bicar- 
bonate, until  the  reaction  is  alkaline.  Shake 
this  liquor  several  times  with  ether,  which 
removes  the  liberated  eserine,  and  deposits  it 
upon  evaporation.  The  product  is  purified  by 
fresh  crystallisations  from  ether. 

Pure  eserine  is  colourless  or  slightly  rose 
coloured;  it  crystallises  in  thin  laminae  having 
a  rhomboid  form.  Most  frequently  it  occurs 
in  commerce  under  the  form  of  yellowish 
spangles,  or  amorphous  masses  more  or  less 
coloured  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissoUes 
freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  When 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  it  is  treated  witii 
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potash  or  soda  it  rapidly  acquires  a  character- 
istic rose  colour.  Heated  in  a  flask  with  a 
water-bath  in  contact  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
it  gives  upon  evaporation  of  the  liquor  in 
the  open  air,  a,  magnificent  blue  colour,  very 
soluble  in  the  water.  This  solution  treated 
with  acids,  produces  a  very  fine  dichroic  liquor, 
violet  and  transparent  by  transmission,  and 
carmine  red  and  turbid  by  refraction.  Eserine 
has  the  property  of  contracting  energetically 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

A  kilogram  of  Calabar  beans  yields  ou  the 
average  one  gram  of  eserine  (from  *  Eormulse 
for  new  Medicaments,  adopted  by  the  Paris 
Pharmaceutical  Society,')  See  Caxabab 
Bean. 

Eserine, NentralHydrobromate  of.  This  body 
is  prepared  with  colourless  hydrobromic  acid  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sulphate.  The  solution 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  cryntallises 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  in  fibrous  masses, 
rarely  colourless  and  non- deliquescent. 

The  neutral  liydrobromate  of  eserine  is  em- 
ployed like  the  sulphate  and  in  the  same  doses, 
although  it  contains  a  little  less  eserine. 
(Prom  'Formulsef  orNew  Medicaments.'adopted 
by  the  Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society.)  See 
Calabar  Bean. 

Eserine,  Neutral  Sulphate  of.  This  salt  is 
obtained  by  saturating  di-ectly  and  exactly  a 
known  quantity  of  eserine  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (1  in  10) ;  or  better  still,  by  shak- 
ing a  solution  of  the  eserine  with  a  titrated 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  so  as  not  to  exceed 
the  point  of  saturation.  The  filtered  solution 
of  sulphate  of  eserine  is  evaporated  rapidly 
to  dryness  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat. 

Sulphate  of  eserine  can  be  crystallised  in 
long  prismatic  needles,  combined  in  radiating 
groups,  but  it  is  very  difficult.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  preserve  it  in  the  amorphous  state,  and 
in  well-stoppered  bottles,  as  it  is  very  delique- 
cent. 

Sulphate  of  eserine  is  employed  like  eserine, 
internally  under  the  form  of  granules  cim- 
taiuing  up  to  one  milligram.  It  is  employed 
also  for  the  eyes  as  a  solution,  containing  two 
to  five  centigrams  of  the  salt  to  teu  grams  of 
distilled  water. 

Solutions  containing  eserine,  pure  or  com- 
bined, alter  rapidly  in  contact  with  the  air, 
becoming  red ;  they  should  only  be  prepared 
in  small  quantities  as  required.  (From  'For- 
mulsB  for  New  Medicaments,'  adopted  by  the 
Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society.)  See  Calabab 
Bean. 

ESPRIT.  [Fr.J  Spirit.  This  term  is 
commonly  applied  to  alcoholic  solutions  of 
the  essential  oils,  and  to  various  odorous  and 
aromatic  essences  sold  by  the  perfumers  and 
druggists  as  articles  of  the  toilet.  See 
Essence,  Spirit,  &c. 

ES'SENCE.  Syn.  Essentia,  L.  The  active 
and  characteristic  portion  of  a  substance,  or 
that  on  which  its  most,  remarkable  properties 
depend.       The  term    has   been   very   loosely 


applied  to  various  preparations  presumed  to 
contain  these  essential  principles  or  qualities, 
disencumbered  of  grosser  matter.  Modern 
systematic  writers  generally  restrict  its  appli- 
cation to  the  volatile  oils  obtained  from  vege- 
table substances  by  distillation,  or  to  a  strong 
solution  of  them  in  alcohol.  In  pharmacy  and 
perfumery,  the  word  'essence'  is  applied  to  con- 
centrated preparations  that  differ  vastly  from 
each  other.  Thu=,  concentrated  effusions,  de- 
coctions, liquors,  solutions,  and  tinctures,  are 
frequently  called  '  essences'  by  those  who  vend 
them ;  but  the  term  '  fluid  extracts'  would  be 
more  appropriate;  if  those  already  mentioned 
are  not  deemed  sufficiently  showy  and  attrac- 
tive. We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a 
brief  notice  of  the  principal  compound  essences, 
or  those  that  undergo  some  preparation  beyond 
being  merely  extracted  from  vegetables  by 
distillation  along  with  water.  The  latter  will 
be  considered  under  the  article  On, 

The  concentrated  preparations  of  the  phar- 
maceutist, termed  'essences,'  are  mostly  pre- 
pared by  digesting  the  active  ingredient  or 
ingredients  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  either 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  certain 
portion  of  water;  or  they  are  extemporaneously 
formed  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  the  essential 
oil  of  such  substances  in  the  spirit.  In  this  way 
are  made  the  essences  of  lavender,  musk,  gin- 
ger, &c.  When  it  is  desired  only  to  obtain  the 
aromatic  and  volatileportion  of  the  ingredients, 
the  latter  are  usually  digested  in  the  spirit  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  submitted  to  distillation, 
when  the  alcohol  comesover  loaded  with  aroma- 
tic essential  oU,  or  other  volatile  matter.  In 
this  way  are  prepared  most  of  the  fragrant 
essences  of  the  perfumer  and  druggist,  when 
simple  solution  of  the  essential  oils  in  alcohol 
is  not  resorted  to.  In  many  cases  the  active 
principles  of  the  ingredients  are  partly  volatile 
and  partly  fixed,  or  at  least  do  not  readily 
volatilise  at  the  temperature  at  which  alcohol 
distils  over.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  active  portion  of  ergot  and  Jamaica 
ginger.  In  such  cases  digestion  alone  should 
be  adopted.  When  the  principles  of  organic 
substances,  of  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a 
concentrated  solution,  are  resinous  or  oily,  or 
little  soluble  in  weak  spirit  (which  is  mostly 
the  case),  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
should  alone  be  employed.  In  the  preparation 
of  essences  without  distillation,  the  method  by 
percolation  or  displacement  is  preferable  to 
that  of  simple  maceration  and  expression, 
when  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  and  other 
circumstances  render  it  applicable,  as  it  is  not 
only  more  economical,  but  a  more  concentrated 
solution  may  thereby  be  obtained.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  reader  should  re- 
member, that  this  mode  of  operating  requires 
much  greater  experience  and  skill  to  ensure 
success  than  the  former  method;  This  clumsi- 
ness of  manipulation  is  the  common  cause  of 
the  failures  which  are  so  frequently  met  with 
in  the  preparation  of  these  articles. 
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The  ingredienti  for  the  preparation  of 
essences  must  undergo  the  same  operations  of 
bruising,  powdering,  or  slicini;,  as  directed 
under  '  i'lxcTUBB,'  previous  to  digestion  in  the 
spirit,  or  other  menstruum;  nnd  the  length  of 
time  they  should  be  allowed  to  infuse,  when 
this  method  alone  is  adopted,  should  not  be 
less  tlian  tin  days;  but  this  time  may  he,  ad- 
vantageously extended  to  a  fortnight,  or  even 
longer.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  fre- 
quent agitation  should  be  employed,  and  when 
the  ingredients  are  so  bulky  as  to  absorb  the 
whole  of  the  fluid,  the  vessel  which  ccmtains 
them  should  be  securely  fnstened  by  a  bung 
or  stopper  covered  with  bladder,  and  inverted 
every  alternate  day.  By  this  means  every 
portion  of  the  ingredients  will  be  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  menstruum.  In  all 
such  cases  the  method  of  displnceraeut,  or  per- 
colation, is  preferable.  For  the  essences  used 
as  pi-rl'umes  and  for  flavouring,  not  only  must 
the  spirit  be  perfectly  tasteless  and  scentless, 
but  it  must  be  also  quite  devoid  of  colour. 

The  following  formula!  embrace  most  of  the 
essences  met  with  in  the  shops.  Tlio-c  not 
found  among  them  may  be  readily  prepiircd 
by  opplying  the  general  directions  given  above, 
or  by  employing  the  formula  given  for  tlie 
preparation  of  tlie  csseiict'  of  some  simihir  sub- 
stance, merely  varying  the  characteristic  in- 
gredient. Thus,  were  it  desired  to  form  an 
essence  of  ambergris  or  of  myrrh,  and  no 
formulas  could  bo  found  fur  these  preparations, 
the  tyro  would  consider  in  what  menstruum 
the  active  principles  of  these  substances  were 
most  soluble.  This,  he  would  immediately  see 
liy  rcfiience  to  their  pro|ierllL's,  is  rectified 
spirit  of  wine.  He  wmikl  next  liave  to  decide 
on  the  projicr  streugth  of  his  essence.  In  this 
he  must  bo  guided,  either  by  the  strength  of 
the  like  preparations  of  other  makers,  or  by 
his  own  judgment  of  what  would  be  useful, 
novel,  iir  convenient.  Suppose  he  decided  that 
his  essence  should  represent  1-lOth  of  its 
weight  of  the  solid  ingredient.  He  would 
then  take  2  oz.  of  ambergris  or  myrrh,  and 
20  oz.  of  rectified  spirit,  which  he  would  dii;est 
together  for  10  days  or  n  fortnight  in  the 
manner  described  above.  Hud  the  required 
preparation  been  an  essence  of  senna  (for 
example), he  would  probably  recollect,  or  might 
easily  ascertain  by  reference,  that  the  active 
properties  of  senna  are  soluble  in  both  water 
nnd  weak  spirit.  Then,  to  make  an  os-.cuco  4 
times  as  strong  as  the  tincture  of  the  plinrinii- 
eopceitt,  7  oz.  of  senna,  and  1  pint  of  proof 
spirit,  should  be  employed,  with  due  digestion, 
as  before.'  The  same  applies  to  other  prepara- 
tions.    See  CON'CKNTItATION,  Decoctio',  1n- 

FPSioif,  LIQ0OE,  Spibit,  Tinctube,  &c. 

Essence  of  Ac'onite.  Si/n.  Essentia  ago- 
NITI,  L.  Prep.  From  aconite  (herb,  dried, 
and  powdered),  8oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  16  oz. ; 
inaoeratf  for  4  days  at  a  temperature  of  68° 
Fall!'.,  pre'8,  and  strain ;  the  mare  or  residuum 
1  Si'C  directions  givvn  under  Tinctube, 


is  again  macerated  with  (a  little)  spirit,  and 
pressed  as  before,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
mixed  tinctures  may  amount  to  double  that  of 
the  herb. — Dose,  3  to  6  drops.  S  -e  Ti>XT(;aE. 

Essence  of  All'spice.  S^a.  Essence  of  pi- 
mento ;  Essentia  piment^e,  L.  Prep  Prom 
essential  oil  of  pimento  or  allspice,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1  pint;  agi- 
tate until  pei-fectly  united,  and  the  next  day 
decant  the  clear  portion,  if  there  is  any  sedi- 
ment. Used  to  make  pimento  water,  and  by 
cooks  and  confectioners  as  a  'flavouring.' 

Essence  of  Al'monds.      Si/n.     Eszje.nce  of 

BITTER  AXjrONUS,  E.  OP  PKACH  KBBNBLS,  E. 
OF  EATAPIA,  E,  OF  NOYKAU,  QUINTESSENCE  OF 
N.,  ALUONO  FLAVOUB;  EsSB.VTIA  AMTaOAL£, 
E.  A.  AMABf,  Ij.  Prep.  1.  From  essential  oil 
of  almonds,  as  the  last. 

2.  (Pereira.)  Essential  oil  of  almouds,  1  fl. 
oz, ;  rectified  spirit,  7  fl.  oz. 

Utea,  S(c.  It  is  added  to  wine,  cordials,  per- 
fumery, pastry,  ka.,  to  impirt  an  agreeable 
nutty  flavour  or  aroma.  It  is  also  employed 
to  prepare  cherry-laurel,  peach-kernel,  and 
bitter-almond  wnter.  A  lariro  qu;intity  is  con- 
sumed by  tiie  confectioners,  and  by  w  ine  mer- 
chants to  '  improve'  their  sherries,  and  to  give 
Cape  wine  \\  sherry  flavour.  It  should  be  used 
iu  very  small  quantities,  us  it  is  very  powerful, 
and,  in  quantity,  poisonous.  A  few  drops  are 
sufficient  for  several  pounds  of  pastry.  The 
tirst  formula  is  that  used  iu  trade.  The  second 
is  sometimes  used  by  the  druggists,  and  is  oc- 
casionally vended  under  the  name  of  'con- 
OENTBATBD  ESSENCE  OF  BITTRB  ALMONDS,' 
&c.  The  directions  for  purifying  the  almond 
oil  from  hydrocyanic  ucid  before  dissolving  it 
in  the  spirit,  given  iu  more  than  one  recent 
book  of  receipts,  are  absurd,  as  in  this  way 
the  oil  loses  much  of  its  characteristic  odour 
and  flavour,  and  by  keeping  gradually  be- 
comes nearly  destitute  of  both.  See  EaSEN- 
TiAi  Oil. 
Essence  of  Am'bergris.    Syn.  Essentia  am- 

BBS-GBISKiE,  E.  A.  SIMPLEX,  TiNCTtJKl  a. 
CONCENTBATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Amhergris  (cut 
very  small),  6  dr.;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint; 
place  them  in  astroni;  bottleortin  can,  secure 
the  mouth  very  firmly,  and  expose  it  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  in  an  equally  warm  situa- 
tion, for  1  or  2  months,  frequently  shakini;  it 
during  the  time;  lastly,  decant,  and  filter 
through  paper. 

2.  (Guibourt.)  Ambergris,  I  dr. ;  rectified 
spirit,  3  oz. ;  digest  10  or  12  days. 

3.  (Redwood,)  Ambergris,  2^  dr.;  rectified 
spirit,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  14  days.  Chiefly 
used  as  an  element  in  other  perfumes.  The 
first  is  the  formula  employed  by  the  London 
houses. 

Essence  of  Amhergris  and  Husk,  Syn.  Con- 

CBNTBATED  TINCTUBE  OF  A.  AND  M, ;  E.  A  MBEiE 
GBISE.E  (ODOEATA),  E.  A.  ET  MOSCHI,  E.  EEQIA, 

L,;  Essence  eotalb,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Ambergris 
(cut  small),  i  oz, ;  1  or  2  fresh-emptied  musk- 
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pods  (or  musk,  12  gr.) ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint  >' 
proceed  as  in  No.  1  {above). 

2.  Ambergris,  2i  oz. ;  bladder  musk,  J  oz.  j 
spirit  of  ambrette  (purple  sweet  sultau),  1  gal. 
as  last.  • 

3.  Ambergri«,  2i  oz. ;  bladder  mnsk,  1  oz.j 
spirit  of  ambrette,  1  gal. ;  as  before.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  above,  especially  of  the  last  two, 
is  very  powerful,  and  is  much  esteemed. 

4.  Ambergris,  i  oz. ;  musk  and  lump  sugar, 
of  each  i  oz. ;  triturate  together  in  a  wedg- 
wood-ware  mortar,  adding  oil  of  cloves,  20 
drops;  true  balsam  of  Peru,  30  drops,  and 
enough  essence  of  jasmine  or  tuberose  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  perfectly  smooth  paste ;  then  put 
it  into  a  strong  bottle  with  rectified  spirit,  1 
quart ;  observing,  before  adding  the  whole  of 
the  hist,  to  rinse  the  mortar  out  well  with  it, 
that  nothing  may  be  lost;  lastly  digest  for  6 
or  8  weeks,  as  directed  in  No.  1  (above). 

5.  Ambergris,  4  dr.;  musk,  1^  dr.;  sand,  3 
oz. ;  triturate,  then  add,  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  1 
dr.;  oil  of  rhodium,  ^  dr. ;  essence  of  roses  and 
eau  fleurs  d'orange,  of  each  ^  pint;  rectified 
spirit,  1§  pint;  digest  as  before  (or  not  less 
than  14  days),  and  decant  and  filter.  The  last 
two  are  very  fine,  though  inferior  to  Nos.  2 
and  3. 

6.  To  the  last  (No.  5),  add  civet,  1  dr. ;  salt 
of  tartar,  3  dr. ;  and  an  additional  pint  of 
rectified  spirit.  Inferior  to  the  above,  but 
cheaper. 

Obs,  Essence  of  ambergris  is  used  as  a  per-' 
fume,  and  is  added  in  small  quantities  to 
sweet-scented  spirits  and  wines,  to  improve 
their  flavour  and  aroma.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  any  one  of  them  added  to  lavender 
water,  eau  de  Cologne,  tooth-powder,  hair- 
powder,  wash-balls,  or  a  hogshead  of  claret, 
communicates  a  delicious  fragrance.  See  Am- 
BEEOBia  and  Essence  Royale  (below). 

Essence  d' Ambrette.     [Fr.]    Si/n.  Esseuce 

■or  MUSK  SEED,  SPIEIT  OV  M.  S. ;    ESPBIT  D'AM- 

BEEITE,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  Musk  seed  (ground  in 
a  clean  pepper-mill),  li  lb. ;  rectified  spirit,  3 
pints;  digest  for  3  or  4  weeks  in  a  warm 
place,  and  filter. 

2.  Musk  seed,  41bs. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  gal.; 
digest  10  days,  add  water,  2  quarts,  and  distil 
over  1  gal.     Very  fine. 

Essence  of  Ammoni'acnm.     Si/n,   Conoeh- 

TEATED  TINOIUEE  OF  AMMONIAOUM;  ESSENTIA 
AMMONIACI,    TiNCTTJEA    A.    CONCENTEATA,    L. 

Prep.  1.  Ammoniacum  (in  tears),  1  lb.,  is 
bruised  in  a  very  cold  marble  mortar  with  half 
its  weight  of  coarse  and  well-washed  siliceous 
sand  or  powdered  glass,  and  rectified  spirit, 
i  pint,  gradually  added;  the  trituration  is 
continued  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
smooth  paste,  and  is  then  placed  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  and  spirit  of  wine,  IJ  pint, 
further  added;  the  whole  is  then  digested 
together  for  a  week  with  constant  agitation, 
and  after  sufBcient  repose  to  settle,  the  super- 
natant transparent  liquid  is  decanted  into 
another  bottle  for  use. 


2.  Gum  ammoniacum,  1  lb.,  is  reduced  to  a 
cream  with  boiling  water,  |  pint;  as  soon  as 
the  mixture  has  cooled  a  little,  it  is  placed  in 
a  strong  bottle,  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1^ 
pint,  is  cautiously  added ;  the  mixture  is  then 
corked  down  close,  and  the  whole  macerated 
for  a  few  days ;  the  bottle  is  next  placed  in  a 
moderately  warm  situation,  that  the  sediment 
may  subside,  after  which  the  clearer  portion  is 
poured  off  through  flannel  into  another  bottle.' 

Obs.  This  preparation  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  gum  in  substance,for  extemporaneously 
preparing  emulsion  of  ammoniacum,  mixture 
of  a.,  &c.  It  is  represented  to  possess  fully  the 
same  amount  of  medicinal  virtue  as  an  equal 
weight  of  the  solid  gum,  on  which  account  it 
has  a  considerable  sale.  The  product  of  the 
first  formula,  when  well  managed,  is  a  beauti- 
ful pale  brownish-coloured,  transparent  tinc- 
ture; that  of  the  second  is  milky  and  less 
sightly.  The  preparation  generally  sold  under 
the  name  of '  conoenteated  essence  oe  am- 
moniacum' (essentia  AMMONIACI  CONCEN- 
TEATA, L.),  and  represented  as  twice  as  strong 
as  the  gum  in  substance,  is  generally  prepared 
by  the  first  formula  given  above  for  essence 
op  AMMONIACUM.  A  stronger  article  may  be 
prepared  by  a  similar  process,  by  using  1  lb.  of 
ammoniacum  to  a  pint  of  the  strongest  rectified 
spirit.  As,  however,  a  clear  liquid  at  this 
strength  is  somewhat  difficult  to  produce,  it  is 
very  seldom  attempted  by  the  druggists ;  they 
therefore  generally  content  themselves  with 
sending  out  tlie  liquid  at  half  the  professed 
strength,  leaving  the  label  to  confer  the  addi- 
tional concentration.    See  Ammoniacum. 

Essence  of  Anchov'ies.  St/n.  Essentia 
CluPEiE,  L.  Frep.  1.  Anchovies,  1  lb.,  are 
'  boned,'  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  a  wedgwood- 
ware  or  marble  mortar,  and  passed  through  a 
clean  hair  or  brass-wire  sieve :  meanwhile  the 
bones  and  other  portion  that  will  not  pass 
through  the  sieve  are  boiled  with  water,  1 
pint,  for  15  minutes,  and  strained;  to  the 
strained  liquor,  salt,  and  flour,  of  each,  2^  oz., 
together  with  the  pulped  anchovies  are  added, 
and  the  whole  simmered  for  3  or  4  minutes, 
when  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
as  soon  as  the  mixture  has  cooled  a  little, 
strong  pickling  vinegar,  i  pint,  is  mixed  in;  it 
is  then  bottled,  and  the  corks  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  either  '  waxed'  or  '  capsuled.' 
Froduct,  3  lbs.  (nearly). 

2.  Anchovies,  7  lbs. ;  water,  9  pints ;  salt  and 
flour,  of  each,  1  lb.     Product,  20  lbs. 

3.  To  the  last  add  of  Cayenne  pepper,  J  oz. ; 
the  peel  of  a  lemon  (grated),  and  mushroom 
catsup,  4  oz.     Very  savoury. 

4.  Prom  British  ■anchovies  (pickled  sprats) 
or  young  pilchards,  along  with  herring  liquor, 
or  the  c&ainings  of  anchovy  barrels. 

Use,  4"o.  As  a  sauce  and  condiment  j  when 
well  prepared,  it  has  a  fine  flavour.  That  of 
the  shops  is  usually  coloured  with  Venetian  red 
or  Armenian  bole.  An  infusion  of  cochineal,  or 
a  Utile  annotta,  would  form  a  more  appropriate 
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colouring,  and  vrnxM  be  perfectly  harmless. 
See  Anchovy  and  Saucb. 

Essence  of  Angel'ica.  Sun.  Essentia  an- 
OHLic.E,  L.  Prep.  (Van  Mods.)  Angelica  root 
(bruised),  1  piirt  j  rectified  spirit,  8  parts ; 
water,  Itj  part< ;  di^'ost,  and  distil  over  6  parts  j 
Stomachic,  carminuiive,  and  alexipharmic. — 
Do»f,  1  to  2  spoonfuls. 

Essence  of  Ani'seed.  Syn.  Essentia  anisi. 
(B.  P.),  L. ;  EsPBiT  d'anise,  Fr.  Oil  of  anise, 
1  part;  rectified  spirit,  4  parts;  mix  (B.  P.). 
Stimulant,  aromatic,  and  carminative. — Dose, 
10  to  20  minims.  Used  also  to  flavour  liqueurs, 
and  ti)  make  aniseed  water.     See  Spieit. 

Essence  of  An'odyne.  Si/n.  Essentia  ano- 
DYXA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Hard  "iineous  extract  of 
opium  (ill  powder),  1  dr. ;  pjwder.'d cinnamon, 
i  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  fi.  oz. ;  digest  a  week. 
— Doae,  5  to  20  drops. 

2.  Extriict  of  henbane  (recent),  5  dr. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  2  fl.  02. ;  as  last. — Dose,  10  to  80 
drops.  Narcotic,  sedative,  and  antispasmodic. 
Both  are  excellent  preparations. 

Essence,  Anthysteri'io.  %».  Essentia  anti- 
nvsTBRiCA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium, 3  gr. ;  powdered  sugar,  1  dr.;  rectified 
spirit  and  eau  d'orango,  of  each  4  fl.  dr. ;  agi- 
tate together  until  dissolved. — Dose,  10  to  20 
drops,  in  pure  water;  in  hysteria,  gustrodyuia, 
4c.     See  DiiAUailT  (Antihysterie). 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Resembles  pe  iid  bpieit  op 
AMMONIA  (which  see). 

Essence  of  Ap'ple.  Sgn.  SoitTTioN  op  vale- 
bianate  op  amyl;  Essentia  pomi  odo- 
EATA,  L.  Prep,  From  apple  oil  (valerianate 
of  oxido  of  amyl),  as  ESSENCE  OP  AL- 
MONDS. Used  to  flavour  liqueurs  and  confec- 
tionery. 

Essence  of  Ar'nica.  Si/n.  Essentia  aenics, 

E.  A.  PI.uKUM,  TlNCTUUA  A.  E.  CONCENTEATA, 
L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Baden,  1841.)  From  arnica 
flowers,  KSSENCB  OP  aconite.  It  represents 
half  its  weight  of  herb. 

Essence,  Aromat'ic.  Sj/n.  Essentia  aeo- 
MATiPA,  L.  Prep.  From  hay  saffron,  dr.; 
and  rectified  spirit,  6  fl.  dr.;  digested  together; 
to  tlie  filtered  tincture  is  added  oil  of  cinnamon 
and  powdered  white  sugar,  of  each  1  dr.;  ether 
(rect.),  2  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  nutmeg  and  essence  of 
ginger,  of  each  i  dr.;  after  agitation  and  a 
few  diiys'  repose,  the  clear  portion  is  decanted 
into  a  stoppered  phial. — Dose,  6  to  15  drops, 
on  suL'iir  or  in  a  glnss  of  wine  or  weak  spirit ; 
in  cliob  ra,  diurrhoja,  spasms,  &c. 

Essence  of  Bark.  Si/n.  Essentia  cinchonjs, 
E.  COKTIOIS  c,  L.  Prep.  1.  Resinous  extract 
of  yellow  bark,  4  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  IJ  H.  oz. ; 
tincture  of  orange  peel,  i  fl.  oz. ;  acetic  acid 
(I'h.  L.),  1  fl.  dr.;  digest  a  week. 

2.  Disulphate  of  quinine,  i  dr. ;  resinous  ex- 
tract of  bark,  2  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  2  fl.  oz. ; 
as  before. — Dose,  12  drops  to  a  teaspoonful ; 
as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic. 

Essence  of  Beef.  Syn.  Essence  op  ees 
MEATS,  iScc.  Prep.  1.  From  lean  beef  (chopped 
small),  1  lb.;  water,  i  pint;  place  them  in  a 


bottle,  which  they  will  only  half  fill,  and  agi- 
tate them  violently  for  half  an  hour;  then 
throw  the  whole  on  a  sieve,  and  receive  the 
liquid  in  a  jug;  next  boil  the  undissolved  por- 
tion i'l  water,  1  pint,  for  20  minutes;  strain, 
mix  the  decoction  with  the  Cold  infusion,  eva- 
porate the  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin 
syrup,  adding  spice,  salt,  &c.,  to  taste,  and  pour 
the  essence,  whilst  boiling  hot,  into  bottles, 
jars,  or  (still  better)  tin  cans,  which  must  then 
be  at  once  hermetically  corked,  sealed,  or  sol- 
dered up,  and  stowed  away  in  a  culd  plaoe.  In 
this  state  it  will  keep  a  long  time.   (Brande's.) 

2.  (Ellis.)  Take  of  lean  beef  (sliced),  a 
sufficient  quantitv  to  fill  the  body  of  a  port.-r 
bottle ;  cork  it  up  loosely,  and  place  it  in  a  pot 
of  cold  water,  attaching  the  neck,  by  means  of 
a  string,  to  the  handle  of  the  pot ;  boil  fur  li 
to  2  hours,  then  decant  the  liquid  and  skim  it. 
Spices,  salt,  wine,  brandy,  iStc.,  may  be  added 
as  before.     Highly  nutritious  and  sustaining. 

Essence  of  Ber'gamot.     See  Oil  (Volatile). 

Essence,  Bit'ter.  Si/n.  Essentia  amaba,  L. 
Prep,  (Ph.  Den.)  Wormwood,  4 parts;  gen- 
tian root,  bitter  orange  peel,  and  blessed  thistle. 
of  each  1  part;  rectified  spirit,  46  parts 
digest  a  week.  Tonic  and  stomnchic. — Dose, 
j  dr.  to  2  dr. 

Essence  of  Calnmlia.     Si/n.    Essentia  ca- 

LUMB.E,  L.      See  INFUSION  OF  CVlLUMBA. 

Essence  of  Cam'phor.  Si/n.  Camphor  dkops, 

LiQtrOBOP  OA.MPHOB,  CONCENTHATED  ESSENCE 

OP  c,  Concentrated  solution  of  c,  Conc. 
CAMpiioE  JULEP;  Essentia  CAMPHORiE, 
Liquor  c,  L.  c.  concenteatus,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Camphor  (clean),  4J  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1 
gdll.;  dissolve.  This  forms  the 'essence  op 
camphoe'  and  'liquoe  camphor^e  '  of  the 
wholeside  houses.  About  i  fl.  dr.,  added  to 
71  fl.  dr.  of  cold  distilled  w:itei',  forms  (by 
agitation)  a  transparent  aqueous  solution  of 
camphor,  fully  equal  in  strength  to  the  filtered 
'MiSTUHA  cajiphobje'  (camphor  julep)  of  the 
Ph.  L.  The  above  made  with  weaker  spirit 
forms  the  '  spirit  of  wine  and  camphor'  of  the 
shops. 

2.  Ciimphor,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  10  oz. 
(by  weight) ;  dissolve.  This  forms  the  '  con- 
centrated ESSENCE  OP  caxphob'  of  the 
wholesale  druggists.  10  or  12  drops,  added  to 
1  fl.  oz.  of  pure  cold  water,  make  a  transparent 
camphor  julep,  as  before.  There  is  a  large 
quantity  of  these  solutions  of  camphor  sold  by 
the  London  houses,  who  charge  a  considerable 
price  for  them.  They  are  very  convenient  for 
preparing  extemporaneous  camphor  julep  or 
camphor  mixture  in  dispensing. 

3.  (Pordred.)  Tincture  of  camphor,  13  fl. 
dr. ;  tincture  of  myn-h,  ^  fl.  dr. ;  rectified 
spirit,  18i  fl.  dr. ;  mix.  1  fl.  dr.,  added  to  4 
fl.  oz.  of  water,  forms  camphor  julep.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  bleach  the  tincture  of  myrrh 
with  animal  charcoal,  but  this  interferes  with 
its  proper  action. 

4.  (Homoeopathic.)  See  Choleea  eemedies, 
Nos.  6  and  7. 
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5.  (Houlton.)  Spirit  of  camphor  (Ph.  L.), 
1  fl.  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  7  fl.  oz.  1  fl.  dr.  to  3 
fl.  oz.  of  water,  forms  '  camphor  julep.' 

6.  (Redwood.)  Camphor,  1  dr. ;  rectified 
spirit,  2i  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  water,  i  oz. 

7.  (Swediaur.)  Powdered  camphor,  1  dr. ; 
water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  12  fl. 
oz. ;  dissolve.  1  part  of  this  solution,  added  to 
4  parts  of  water,  forms  '  campbob  mixtued. 
See  Camphor. 

Essence  of  Cap'sicum.  See  EesENCE  op 
Cayenne. 

Essence  of  Car'away.  Si/n.  Essentia  cartji, 
L.  Prep.  From  oil  of  caraway,  us  ESSENCE  op 
AIMONDS.  Its  applications  and  uses  are  similar. 
An  inferior  kind  is  prepared  by  macerating  the 
seeds  in  proof  spirit. 

Essence  of   Car'damoms.     Syn.    Essentia 

CARDAMOMI,  E.  0.  CONCENTBATA,  L.  Frep. 
From  lesser  cai'damom  seeds  (ground  in  a 
pepper  mill),  5i  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
1  gall. ;  digest  for  a  fortnight,  press,  and  filter. 

Obs.  This  preparation  is  very  convenient 
for  flavouring  cordials,  pastry,  &c.,  and  is  very 
powerful.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  frequently 
sub-tituted  for  powdered  cardamoms  in  making 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  adding  no  inert  matter  to  the  pre- 
paration, whilst  it  imparts  tlie  char.icteristic 
odour  of  the  seeds  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
When  used  in  this  way  it  is  not  added  to  the 
extract  until  it  is  nearly  cold  and  about  to  be 
taken  from  the  pan.  The  testffi  or  shells  of  the 
seed  should  be- separated  from  the  kernels,  as 
the  former  are  quite  inert,  and  if  used  occasion 
a  loss  of  spirit  for  no  purpose. 

Essence  of  Cascarilla.  St/n.  Essentia  cas- 
CAEILLS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cascarilla  (bruised), 
12  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint ;  proceed  either  by 
digestion  or  percolation.  The  product  is  8 
times  the  strength  of  the  infusion  of  cascarilla. 
(Ph.  L.) 

2.  See  Ineusion  (Concentrated). 

Essence  of  Cas'sia.  St/n.  Essentia  CASSIS, 
L.  Prep,  From  oil  of  cassia,  as  essence  of 
allspice  or  almonds. 

Essence  of  Cayenne'.      Si/n.    Essence  or 

CAYENNE  PEPPER,  E.  OP  CAFSICTTM,  CONCEN- 
TRATED E.  OF  c. ;  Essentia  capsioi,  Tinotuea 
CAPSici  CONCENTRATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Capsi- 
cum (recent  dried  pods,  bruised),  3  lbs. ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  1  gall. ;  digest  14  days,  press,  and 
filter.  Some  persons  prepare  it  by  the  method 
of  displacement. 

2.  Capsicum,  i  lb.;  proof  spirit,  1  pint; 
digest  as  before.     Weaker  than  No.  1. 

3.  (Kitchener's.)  Cayenne  pepper,  1  oz. ; 
brandy,  1  pint ;  digest,  &c.,  as  before. 

Ois.  The  product  of  the  first  formula  is  a 
transparent,  dark-coloured  liquid,  having  an 
intensely  burning  taste.  One  drop  is  sufiicient 
to  deprive  a  person  of  the  power  of  speech  for 
several  seconds ;  and  a  few  drops  will  impart 
the  rich  pungency  of  cayenne  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  soup,  sauce,  or  any  other  article.  It 
forms  the  '  ESSENCE    op   cayenne'  and   the 


'  CONG.  BBS.  OF  CAYENNE  peppee'  of  the  Lon- 
don houses.  It  is  principally  used  as  a  '  flavour- 
ing, and  to  make  soluble  cayenne  pepper  ; 
also  in  dispensing.  It  is  fully  eight  times  as 
strong  as  the  'tinctuea  capsioi'  (Ph.  L.). 
The  product  of  the  third  formula  is  used  exclu- 
sively for  culinary  purposes.  The  pods  or 
fruit  of  Capsicum  annuum  (capsicum  chilly), 
C.  haccatnm  (bird  pepper),  and  C.fructeseens 
(Guinea  pods,  red  pepper),  are  indiscriminately 
used  for  this  preparation,  but  the  first  are 
those  preferred  for  medicinal  purposes;  the 
others  have  similar  properties,  but  are  more 
pungent  and  acrimonious;  hence  the  preference 
given  to  them  in  the  preparation  of  cayenne 
pepper.  See  Pepper. 
Essence  of  Ce'drat.  See  Oil  (Volatile). 
Essence  of  Cel'ery.  Syn.  Essence  of  celeey 
SEED;  Essentia  apii.  Ess.  a.  seminis,  L. 
Prep.  1.  From  celery  seed  (bruised  or  ground), 
4  J  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint ;  digest  a  fortnight, 
and  strain. 

2.  (Concentrated.)  Celery  seed,  7  oz. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  1  pint;  digest  as  before.  Very 
fine.     Both  are  used  for  flavouring. 

Essence,  Cephalic.  See  Essence  poe  Head- 
ache. 

Essence  of  Cham'omile.  Syn.  Chamomile 
DROPS ;  Essentia  anthemidis,  E.  CHAMiE- 
MELI,  E.  c.  ALBA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Prom  essential 
oil  of  chamomile,  as  essence  of  allspice.  Sto- 
machic and  stimulant. — Dose,  5  to  30  drops ; 
i  fl.  oz.,  shaken  with  about  1  pint  of  purewater, 
forms  an  excellent  extemporaneous  chamomile 
water. 

2.  Gentian  root  (sliced  or  bruised),  1  lb. ; 
dried  orange  peel,  i  lb. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gal. ; 
essential  oil  of  chamomile,  3^  fl.  oz. ;  macerate 
a  week.  Slightly  coloured.  Some  persons  use 
i  lb.  of  quassia  wood,  instead  of  the  gentian 
and  orange  peel.  Both  the  above  are  sto- 
machic and  tonic,  and  are  favourite  remedies 
in  loss  of  appetite,  dyspepsia,  &c. — Dose.  As 
the  last,  on  sugar,  or  in  a  wine-glassful  of  wine 
or  beer. 

Essence  of  Chiret'ta.  See  Infusion  (Con- 
centrated). 

Essence  of  Cin'namon.  Si/n.  Essentia  cin- 
NAMOMi,  Spieitus  c.  conoentratus,  L.  Prep. 
1.  From  oil  of  cinnamon,  as  essence  op  all- 
spice or  ALMONDS. 

2.  Cinnamon,  5  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  f  pint; 
water,  i  pint ;  digest  a  week,  and  strain.  In- 
ferior to  the  last.  Essence  of  cassia  is  com- 
monly sold  for  it. 

Essence  of  Civ'et.  Syn.  Essentia  zibethi, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Civet  (cut  small),  1  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit,  1  pint;  as  essence  of  musk. 

2.  Instead  of  rectified  spirit  use  spirit  of 
ambrette.  Both  are  used  in  perfumery; 
chiefiy  in  combination  with  other  substances. 
Essence  of  Cloves.  Si/n.  Essentia  oaryo- 
PHILLI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (White.)  From  oil  of 
cloves,  as  essence  of  allspice.  Used  as  a 
'  flavouring.' 

2.    (Coloured.)     Cloves  (bruised),   SJ  oz. 
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proof  spirit,  }  pint;  water,  J  pint;  dige<ta 
week,  and  struin.  Inferior  to  the  lust.  It  is 
8  times  ns  strong  as  invasion  of  cloves  (Ph. 
L.).     Chiefly  used  in  dispensing. 

Essence  of  Coffee.     See  Coffee. 

Essence  of  Co'gnac.  (kone'-yak),  Si/a. 
Brandt  bssence.  Prep.  From  brandy  oil, 
2  fl.  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  18  fl.  oz.  For  fla- 
vouring malt  spirit  to  imitate  brandy.  See 
Oil. 

Essence  of  Cologne.    Si/n.   Concenteated 

EAU   DB    COLOONE  ;     ESSENTIA    COLONIEHBIS, 

Aqua  C.  cokoentrata,  li.  Prep.  1.  By 
taking  8  times  thequantity  of  the  ingredients 
ordered  for  Coloonb  watee,  and  using  the 
strongest  rectified  spirit. 

2.  Oils  of  lemon  and  cedrat,  of  each,  2  dr.; 
oil  of  rosemary,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  bergamotte,  1  oz. ; 
spirit  of  neroli,  2  fl.  oz. ;  purest  rectified  spirit, 
5  fl.  oz.    Used  as  a  condensed  perfume. 

Essence  of  Colts'foot.  Prep.  1.  (Ryan.) 
Balsam  of  tolu,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  and  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin,  of  each  3  oz. ;  dis- 
solve, and  in  a  few  days  decant  the  clear 
portion. 

2.  (Paris.)  Equal  parts  of  balsam  of  tolu 
and  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  with  double 
the  quantity  of  rectified  spirit. 

3.  Tincture  of  tolu,  5  fl.  oz. ;  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  3  fl.  oz. ;  powdered  sugar 
(quite  dry),  1  oz. ;  hay  saffron,  1  dr. ;  digest  a 
week,  with  frequent  agitation. 

Ohs.  Pectoral  and  stimulant.  A  quack 
remedy  for  consumption  and  most  other 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  unless  assisted  by 
occasional  aperients,  and  in  the  absence  of 
fever,  it  is  more  likely  to  kill  than  cure 
in  tlicse  complaints.  The  last  is  the  best 
formula. 

Essence  of  Cu'bebs.    Syn.   Cokoenthated 

ESSENCE  OF  0UBBB3;  ESSENTIA  CTJBBB.E,  E.  C. 

CONCENTEATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cubebs  (bruised, 
or  preferably  ground  in  a  pepper  mill),  i  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit,  1  pint;  digest  14  days,  press, 
and  filter. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Cubebs,  4i  lbs.  j  rectified 
spirit,  1  gall.  This  essence  has  a  very  large 
sale,  and  if  caref  nlly  prepared  from  a  good 
sample  of  the  drag,  is  a  most  excellent  pre- 
paration. Every  fl.  oz.  represents  2i  dr.  of 
cubebs. — Dose,  1  to  3  dr. 

Essence  of  Cubebs  (Oleo-resinons).  Prep. 
(Dublnnc.)  Oleo-resinous  extract  of  cubebs, 
1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  3  oz. ;  dissolve.  A  very 
active  and  concentrated  form  of  administering 
cubebs,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  preceding  preparation,  which  is  the  one 
always  meant  when  '  Essence  of  Cubebs '  is 
ordered. — Dose,  i  dr.  to  1  dr. 

Essence  of  Dill.  S^n.  Dill  dbofs  ;  Essen- 
tia ANLTHI,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  oil  of  dill,  as 
essi:nce  of  allspice. 

2.  Oil  of  dill,  extract  of  dill,  and  salt  of 
turtiir,  of  each  i  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint; 
digest,  and  strain.  Both  the  above  ure  aro- 
matic and  anti- flatulent.  The  first  is  commonly ' 


used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  medicines,  espe- 
cially to  purgatives  for  childn-n.  The  second 
is  a  popular  tonic  and  stomachic  in  the  flatu- 
lent colic,  dyspepsia,  &c.,  of  women  and  chil- 
dren.— Dose.   A  few  drops,  on  sugar. 

Essence  of  Er'got.  See  Liqttob  oe  Ebqot 
OF  Rye. 

Essence  of  Ergot  (Ethereal).  Si/n.  Essbntia 

BHaOTM  BTHEEBA,  E.  9ECAXIS  COENFTI  E,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Mr  Lever.)  Ergot  (powdered),  2  oz. ; 
rectified  sulphuric  ether,  2  fl.  oz. ;  digest  a 
week,  express  the  tincture,  filter,  and  abandon 
the  liquid  to  spontaneons  evaporation ;  lastly, 
dissolve  the  residuum  in  ether,  1  fl.  oz.  This 
is  an  expensive  and  troublesome  formula.  The 
following  modification  of  it  is  both  simpler 
and  less  expensive. 

2.  Ergot  (ground),  8  oz. ;  ether,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
prepare  a  tincture  as  before,  and  by  a  gentle 
heat  distil  off  the  ether  in  a  retort  connected 
with  a  well-cooled  refrigerator,  until  15  fl.  oz, 
shall  have  passed  over;  continue  the  eva 
poration  at  a  reduced  heat  until  the  re 
mainder  of  the  ether  has  passed  off ;  lastly, 
dissolve  the  residuum,  as  soon  as  cold,  in  ether, 
4  fl.  oz. 

Obs.  Each  fl.  oz.  represents  2  oz.  of  ergot. — 
Dose,  10  to  80  drops  as  a  parturifacient,  taken 
on  sugar;  3  to  6  drops  as  a  hnsmostatic  and 
cmmcnngogue,  in  haemorrhages,  floodings,  &c. 
It  possesses  all  the  acrid,  narcotic  principle  of 
the  ergot,  but  less  of  the  hemostatic  principle 
than  the  ordinury  essence,  whilst  it  is  much 
more  costly. 

Essence  of  Fen'nel.  Si/n.  Essence  of  sweet 
FENNEL ;  Essentia  rtENicuLi,  L.  Prep.  From 
oil  of  fennel  (Fcenicutum  dulce),  ns  essence 
op  allspice. 

Essence  of  Gen'tian.  See  Infusion  of 
Gentian  (Concentrated). 

Essence  of  Gin'ger.  5yn.  Concentbated 
tincture  of  ginqee.  Essentia  zingibeeis, 
Tinctuea  z.  CONCENTEATA,  L.  Frep.  1.  Un- 
bleached Jamaica  ginger  (bruised),  5  oz. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  1  pint;  digest  a  fortnight,  press, 
and  filter. 

2.  (Oxley's  'Concentbated  essence  of 
Jauaica  orNQEB.'  The  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  essence  of  cayenne.  The  above  possess 
only  about  4  times  the  strength  of  tincture 
of  ginger  (Ph.  L.) ;  and  though  vended  in  the 
shops  as  essence  of  ginger,  scarcely  deserves 
the  name. 

3.  As  No.  1  (next  article,  heloic),  but  using 
double  the  quantity  of  spirit.     Very  fine. 

4.  (Kitchener's.)  Ginger  (grated),  3  oz. ; 
yellow  peel  of  lemon  (fresh),  2  oz. ;  brandy, 
IJ  pint;  diijest  10  days.  For  culinary  pur- 
poses, &c.     See  below. 

Essence  of  Ginger  (Concentrated),  f^yn. 
Essentia  zingibeeis  concenteata.  Prep. 
1.  Jamaica  ginger  (best  unbleached,  in  coarse 
powder)  and  siliceous  sand,  equal  parts,  are 
sprinkled  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  q.  s.  to 
perfect!  V  moisten  them,  and  after  24  hours  the 
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mass  18  placed  in  a  '  percolator,'  and  after  re- 
turning the  firot  runnings  2  or  3  times,  tlie 
receiver  is  changed,  and  more  rectified  spirit 
poured  on  gradually,  and  at  intervals,  as  re- 
quired, until  as  much  essence  is  obtained  as 
there  has  been  ginger  employed. 

Ois.  The  quality  of  the  product  of  the 
above  formula  is  excellent,  but  the  process 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  manage.  The  mass 
remaining  in  the  percolator  is  treated  with 
fresh  spirit  until  exhausted,  and  the  tincture 
so  obtained  is  employed,  instead  of  spirit,  for 
making  more  essence  with  fresh  ginger.  The 
last  portion  of  spirit  in  the  waste  mass  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  a  little  water.  Coarsely 
powdered  charcoal  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  sand,  in  which  case  the  product  has  less 
colour;  at  the  same  time,  however,  u  little  of 
the  flavour  is  lost. 

2.  (Wholesale.) — a.  Best  unbleached  Jamaica 
ginger  (as  last),  12  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  2J 
galls.,  are  digested  together  for  14  days,  and 
the  expressed  and  strained  tincture  reduced  by 
distillation,  in  a  steam  or  water  bath,  to  exactly 
1  gall. ;  it  is  next  cooled,  and  transferred  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  stoppered  bottles,  and 
the  next  day  filtered. 

Obs.  The  product  of  the  last  formula  is  a 
most  beautiful  article,  of  immense  strength, 
and  the  richest  flavour.  The  assertion  made 
by  a  recent  writer  on  pharmacy,  that  '  the 
product  is  very  strong,  but  has  lost  some  of 
the  flavour  of  the  ginger,'  is  evidently  made 
in  ignorance  of  the  preparation.  "  We  were 
the  first  to  introduce  and  publish  this  formula, 
and  have  employed  it  for  years  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  and  can  conscientiously  assert 
that,  for  inexpensiveness,  and  the  quality  of 
the  essence  produced  by  it,  it  is  unequalled  by 
any  otlier.  The  process,  though  apparently 
complicated  is,  in  reality,  easily  performed. 
'1  he  spirit  distilled  over  contains  none  of  the 
fragrant  or  aromatic  principles  of  the  ginger; 
on  the  contrary,  the  little  flavour  it  has  re- 
ceived (apparently  from  a  species  of  ethereal 
oil)  is  rather  disagreeable  than  otherwise,  and 
is  better  got  rid  of  than  retained  in  the 
essence.  The  spirit  is  used  with  advantage 
for  preparing  the  common  tincture  of  ginger, 
and  several  other  articles.  The  cause  of  failure 
when  this  process  is  adopted  is  careless  or 
awkward  manipulation.  When  possible,  hy- 
draulic pressure  should  be  employed  to  express 
the  tincture,  2  oz.  of  this  essence  are  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  3  oz.  of  the  finest  ginger, 
being  -fully  twenty  times  as  strong  as  the 
'  TINCTTJBE  OP  GINGBE  '  (Ph.  L.).  A  single 
drop,  swallowed,  will  almost  produce  suffoca- 
tion."    Cooley. 

b.  From  ginger  (as  last),  2-1  lbs. ;  rectified 
spirit,  6  gall. ;  make  a  tincture,  as  before, 
and  reduce  it  by  distillation  to  1  gall. ;  then 
cool  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of  contact  with 
the  air  and  add,  of  the  strongest  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  1  gall. ;  lastly,  filter,  if  required. 
Quality  resembles  No.  2,  a  (nearly).    "  We  are 


in  the  habit  of  applying  the  method  developed 
in  the  last  two  f  ormulse  to  the  preparation  of 
the  essences  of  several  other  substauceg,  the 
active  principles  of  which  are  not  volatile  at  a 
low  temperature."     Cooley. 

Essence  of  Grape.  Prep.  From  grape  oil, 
as  ESSENCE  OB  ALMONDS.  It  is  used  to  flavour 
brandy  and  wines.     See  Oil  (Volatile). 

Essence  of  Guaiac'mn  Syn.  Flttid  bxteact 
OP  auALicuM;  Essentia  gpaiaci,  Extbao- 
tum:  guaiaci  iltjidum.  L.  Prep.  Becent 
gudiacum  shavings,  from  which  the  dust  has 
been  sifted,  3  cwt.,  are  exhausted  by  coctionin 
water,  as  in  the  preparation  of  an  extract, 
using  as  little  of  that  fluid  as  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  the  decoction  is  evaporated  to  exactly 
If  gall.;  it  is  next  stirred  until  cold,  to  prevent 
the  deposit  of  resinous  matter,  when  it  is  put' 
into  a  bottle,  and  spirit  of  wine,  5  pints,  is 
added ;  the  whole  is  then  repeatedly  agitated 
for  a  week,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  settle 
for  7  or  8  days,  and  the  clear  portion  is  de- 
canted into  another  bottle. 

Obs.  This  preparation  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  guaiacum  shavings  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
1  pint  of  this  essence  is  consideied  equivalent 
to  19  lbs.  of  guaiacum  in  substance.  See 
Decoction  op  Sabsasaeilla  (Comp.). 

Essence  for  the  Handkerchief.  See  Essen- 
tia Odoeata,  &e. 

Essence  for  the  Headache.  Syn.  Cephalic 
essence,  Embsocation  of  ammonia,  Db 
Hawkins'  embeocation,  Wakd's  b.,  Waed's 
essence  foe  the  headache  ;  Embeooaiio 
AMMONia;,  Linimbntum  a..  Essentia  cb- 
phalica,  L.  Frep.  1.  Oil  of  lavender 
(Mitcham),  1  dr.;  camphor,  1  oz. ;  liquor  of 
ammonia,  4  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  plntj  dis- 
solve.    Very  fragrant  and  powerful. 

2.  (Beasley.)  Spirit  of  camphor,  2  lbs. ; 
strong  water  of  ammonia,  4  oz. ;  essence  of 
lemon,  \  oz. 

3.  (Redwood.)  Camphor  aTid  liquor  of  am- 
monia, of  each  2  oz.;  oil  of  lavender,  4  dr.; 
rectified  spirit,  14  oz.  Very  fragrant.  Stimu- 
lant and  rubefacient.  Used  as  a  counter- 
irritant  lotion  in  local  pains,  as  headache,  ear- 
ache, colic,  &c.  Compound  camphor  liniment 
is  usually  sold  for  it.     See  Liniment. 

Essence  of  Henbane.     Syn.  Essentia  hy- 
OSCAMI,  L.    See  Essence  (Anodyne),  No.  2. 
Essence  of  Hop.     Syn.  Essentia  lupuli, 

E.  HUMULI,  TlNOIUBA  LUPULI  COKCENTEATA, 
L.  Prep.  1.  New  hops  (rubbed  small),  26i' 
oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart;  digest  24  hours, 
then  distil  over  (quickly)  1  pint,  and  set  the 
distillate  (spiritus  lupuli)  aside  in  a  corked 
bottle;  to  the  residuum  add  water,  1  pint; 
boil  15  minutes,  cool,  express  the  liquor,  strain, 
and  evaporate  it  as  quickly  as  possible  to  dry- 
ness by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  powder  the 
residuum,  and  add  it  to  the  distilled  spirit; 
digest  a  week,  and  filter. 

2.  Lupulinic  grains  (yellow  powder  or  lu- 
pulin  of  the  strobiles),  S  oz.  j  rectified  spirit,  1 
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pint;  digest  10  days;  express,  and  filter. 
Both  tlic  above  are  powerfully  bitter,  and 
loaded  with  the  aroma  of  tbe  bop.  They  are 
fully  8  times  as  strong  as  tbe  'timctdba.  tv- 
FULi '  of  the  Ph.  L.  A  few  drops  added  to  a 
glassful  of  ale  or  beer  render  it  agreeably 
bitter  and  stomachic. 

S.  (Bbbwbb'b  E.  01  Hops.)  Several  noxious 
preparations  under  the  name  of  extract  of  hops 
are  sold  by  tbe  brewer's  druggist.  They  are 
mostly  semi-fluid  extracts  of  quassia,  gentian, 
and  like  powerful  bitters.  Of  three  of  these 
articles  which  we  have  examined,  one  (for 
PALE  ale)  consisted  of  the  mixed  extracts  of 
quassia  and  chamomile ;  another  was  a  prepa- 
ration of  picric  acid ;  whilst  a  third  ('  strongly 
recommended  for  POBTXB ')  consisted  of  about 
equal  parts  of  the  extracts  of  bitter  aloes,  coc- 
culuB  indicus,  and  vy)rmwood.  A  few  years 
ago  one  of  these  vile  compounds  wns  publicly 
advertised,  and  '  warranted '  as  being  equal  to 
100  times  its  weight  in  hops  (1  oz.  to  Si  lbs.). 

Essence  of  Jargonelle'  Fear.  Syn.  Peab 
ESSENCE,  EsPBIT  DE  Jaeqokelle,  &c.  Frep. 
From  pear  oil  (acetate  of  oxide  of  amyl),  as 
ESSENCE  OF  ALMONDS.  This  is  now  largely 
employed  to  flavour  confectionery  and  liqueurs. 
See  Amyl  and  Oil  (Volatile). 

Essence  of  Jas'mine.  See  Sfibit  and  Oil 
(Volatile). 

Essence  of  JeB'samine.    See  Spirit  and  Oil. 

Essence  of  Jou'quil.    See  Spibit  and  Oil. 

Essence  of  Lav'ender.  Si/n.  Essentia  la- 
VANDULiE  (odobata),  L.  Prep.  1.  Oil  of 
lavender  (Mitclmm),  2  oz.;  rectified  spirit 
(strongest),  1  pint. 

2.  As  the  strongest  Eau  de  lavende.  See 
SpiniT. 

Essence  of  Lavender  (Bed).    See  Spibit  and 

TlNCTUEB. 

Essence  of  Lem'ou.  Syn.  Essentia  limonzs, 
L.     Prep.     1.    See  Oil  (Volatile). 

2.  (\V.  Procter.)  Fresh  oil  of  lemons,  1  fl. 
oz. ;  deodorised  alcohol  (strongest  flavourless 
rectified),  8  fl.  oz. ;  exterior  yellow  rind  of 
lemons  (fresh),  \  oz. ;  digest  48  hours,  and 
filter.  Used  for  flavouring  mixtures,  pastry, 
&c. 

3.  From  oil  of  lemons,  as  essence  op  all- 
spice.    Used  as  the  last. 

Essence  of  Lemon  Feel.    Syn.  Essence  op 

lemon    bind,    QniNTESCENOE    OP   L.   P.  ;    Ks- 

SENTIA  cobticis  limonis,  L.  Prep.  1.  Yel- 
low peel  of  fresh  lemons,  \  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine, 
1  pint;  digest  for  a  week,  press,  and  filter. 
Very  fragrant. 

2.  Yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemons,  1  lb. ;  boil- 
ing; water,  ^  gall.;  infuse  1  honr,  express  the 
liquor,  boil  down  to  \  pint,  cool,  and  add  oil 
of  lemon,  i  oz.,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine, 
1)  pint;  mix,  and  filter.  Used  as  the  pro- 
ceding. 

Essence  of  Lov'age.  Syn.  Essentia  le- 
vistici,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Wurt.)  Lovngeroot 
(leviiticuin  officinale),  2  oz. ;  lovage  seeds,  1 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  10  oz. ;  digest  a  week,  and 


filter.  Aromatic,  stomachic,  and  diaphoretic. 
— Dote,  i  dr.  to  1  dr. ;  in  dyspepsia,  dropsies, 
&c. 

Essence,  Madden's.  Concentrated  infasion 
of  roses. 

Essence  of  Halt.    See  CoLOUBiva. 

Essence  of  Mint.  Syn.  Essence  of  bpeab- 
MiNi;  Essentia  uehte^,  E.  m.  sficat^. 
E.   M.   TiBiDis,   L.    Prep.  As    essence    of 

PEPPEBUINT. 

Essence  of  Uoss-Kose  (from  the  '  Chemist 
and  Druggist').  Otto  of  rose,  1^  dr. ;  essence 
of  ambergris,  2|  oz. ;  essence  of  musk,  1  oz. ; 
alcohol,  15  oz. ;  concentrated  rose  water,  10  oz. 
Mix,  and  shake  frequently  for  a  week. 

Essence  of  Husk.  S)».  Essentia  Moscni, 
Tinoifba  m.  conoentbata,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Orain  musk,  2  oz.,  and  boiling  water,  1  pint, 
are  digested  together  in  a  close  vessel  until 
cold,  when  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  7  pints,  is 
added;  the  vessel  (preferably  a  tin  battle) 
being  corked  close,  and  tied  over  with  bladder 
the  whole  is  digested,  with  frequent  agitation 
for  2  months,  in  the  sunshine  (in  summer),  or 
in  an  equally  warm  situation  in  winter.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  the  essence  is  decanted 
and  filtered. 

2.  Grain  musk,  ioz.;  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
2  pints;  essence  ot  ambergris,  1  fi.  oz. ;  digest 
as  before. 

3.  Musk  (from  tbe  bladder,  rubbed  very 
small),  5  oz. ;  civet,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  amber- 
gris, 1  pint;  spirit  of  ambrettf,  1  gall.;  as 
before. 

Oba.  All  the  preceding  formulto  yield  supe- 
rior essences,  hut  the  product  of  the  last  ia  of 
the  very  finest  quality,  and  such  as  is  seldom 
sold,  except  by  the  most  celebrated  houses, 
when  it  fetches  a  very  high  price.  It  is 
powerfully  and  deliciously  odorous,  and  has 
received  the  approval  of  royalty  itself,  both  in 
these  kingdoms  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
second  formula  also  produces  a  very  fine  ar- 
ticle, but  less  choice  than  just  referred  to. 
The  digestion  should  be  long  continued,  and 
on  no  account  less  than  3  week.s,  as  otherwise 
much  fragrant  matter  is  left  undissolved.  The 
aildition  of  1  fl.  dr.  of  either  liquor  of  ammo- 
nia or  liquor  of  potassia  (the  first  is  best)  to 
each  pint  of  the  essence,  vastly  increases  its 
fragrance.  The  essence  of  musk  of  the  whole- 
sale London  druggists  is  generally  made  by 
merely  digesting  the  freshly  emptied  musk 
pods  in  rectified  spirit.  Sometimes  a  little  (a 
very  little)  grain  musk  is  added.  See  Essence 
RoYALE  and  Essence  op  Ambebqbis. 

4.  (Guibourt.)  Musk,  1  part;  proof  spirit, 
12  parts;  dige-t  a  fortnight,  or  longer.  Used 
in  dispensing,  &c 

Essence  of  Husk  Seed.  See  Essence  b'Am- 
brette. 

Essence  of  Mus'tard.    Syn.  Essentia  bina- 
pis,  L.     Prep.  (Wliitehead's.)    Black  mustard 
seed  (bruised),  and  camphor,  of  each  2  oz.; 
oil  of  rosemary,  3  dr. ;  balsam  of  tolu,  1  dr. 
annatto,  J  dr.;  digest  a  week,  and  filter. 
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Essence  of  Myr'tle.    Syn.  Essence  op  mtb- 

TLB  BLOSSOMS;  EsSEKCE  BE  MTETE,  ESPBIT 
DE  M.,  Fr.  Prej/.  Myrtle  tops  (in  blossom), 
2\  lbs.  J  proof  spirit,  9  pints ;  digest  3  days, 
then  distil  1  gall.  A  pleasant  perfume.  See 
Oil  (Volatile). 

Essence  of  Hero'li.  Syn.  Essbnoe  be 
PIECES  d'oeanges,  Espeit  db  p.  d'o.,  Fr. 
Frep.  1.  Neroli,  3  dr.;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  1  pint;  mix.     A  delicious  perfume. 

2.  Oil  of  orange,  2  dr.;  orris  root  (bruised), 
^  oz. ;  ambergris,  10  gr. ;  neroli,  35  drops; 
spirits  of  wine,  1  pint;  digest  14  days,  and 
filter.  Very  fragrant,  but  less  *  chaste'  than 
the  last. 

Essence  of  Nut'meg.     Syn.  Essentia  mt- 

EISTlCi;,  E.  M.  MOSCHATiE,  E.  NUOIB  M.,  L. 
Prep.  From  essential  oil  of  nutmeg,  as  es- 
sence OP  ALLSPICE.  Used  as  a  flavouring  or 
zest  by  cooks,  liqueuristes,  and  confectioners. 

Essence,  Odontal'glc.  See  Essence,  Tooth- 
ache. 

Essence  d'ffiillets.  [Fr.]  Frep.  From 
cinnamon,  3  oz. ;  cloves,  li  oz  (both  well 
bruised) ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  digest  for  a 
week.  Oil  of  cloves  and  spirit  of  cloves  also 
bear  this  name  in  some  places. 

Essence  of  O'pium.  See  Essence  Anodyne, 
No.  a.  Black  deop  and  Rousseau's  lau- 
danum have  also  been  sometimes  so  called. 

Essence  of  O'range.  Syn.  Essentia  au- 
EAKTii,  L.    Vrep.    As  essence  op  lemon. 

Essence  of  Orange  Peel.  Syn.  Essentia 
COBTIOIS  AUEANTll,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Golden.) 
Fresh  yellow  rind  of  orange,  4  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit  and  water,  of  each  {  pint;  digest  for  a 
week,  press,  filter,  and  add  of  sherry  wine,  1 
quart.     A  pleasant  liqueur. 

2.  (Saccbarateii.)     See  Oleo-sacchaeum. 

Essence  d'Orient.  [Fr.]  A  pearly-looking 
substance,  found  at  the  base  of  the  scales  of 
the  blay  or  bleak,  a  small  fish  of  the  genus 
cyprinus. 

Frep.  The  scales  are  scraped  from  the  fish 
into  a  tub  containing  water,  and  after  agita- 
tion and  repose  the  fluid  is  poured  off,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  this  in  its 
turn,  after  agitation  and  repose,  is  also  poured 
ofl'.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  repeated 
till  the  'essence '  and  scales  are  perfectly  freed 
from  impurities,  when  the  whole  is  thrown  on 
a  sieve,  which  retains  the  latter,  but  allows 
the  former  to  flow  through.  After  repose  for 
a  short  time,  the  essence  is  obtained  as  a  de- 
posit at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Ohs.  Essence  d'Orient  has  a  bluish-white 
and  pearly  a.«pect,  and  is  employed  to  cover 
the  interior  of  glass  bubbles  and  beads,  in 
imitation  of  pearls  and  mother-of-pearl.  Its 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  while  in  the  moist 
state,  may  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  liquor  of  ammonia. 

Essence  of  Patch'ouli.    Syn.  Essence  de 

PATCHOULIE,  ESPEIT  DE  POUOHA  pAt  [Fr.] 
Frep.  1.  Indian  patchouli  (leaves  or  foliaceous 
tops),  24  lb.;  rectified  spirit,  9  pints;  digest 


for  a  week;  add  of  water,  1  gall.;  oil  of  lavender 
(Mifcham),  3  dr.;  common  salt,  2  lbs.;  agitate 
well  together,  distil  over  (rapidly)  1  gallon, 
and  add  of  essence  of  musk,  3i  fl.  dr-  A  very 
fashionable  perfume.  Essence  of  patchouli, 
thus  prepared,  has  been  largely  used,  both  at 
court  and  by  the  nobility  generally. 

2.  Patchouli,  3  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ; 
digest  a  week,  press,  and  filter.  A  still  com- 
moner kind  is  made  with  proof  spirit. 

Essence  of  Pear.    Syn.  Essence  op  jae- 

SONELLE. 

Essence  of  Pen'nyroyal.  See  Essentla  pu- 
LEGii,  E.  MENTHA  P.,  L.  Prep.  From  penny- 
royal [Mentha  puUgium),  as  Essence  op  pep- 
PEEMiNT,  Stimulant,  carminative,  and  em- 
menagogue.  Used  in  dispensing,  especially  to 
make  extemporaneous  pennyroyal  water. 

Essence  of  Pep'permint.  Syn.  Essentia 
MENTHa;  PiPEEiTiB  (B.P.)  L.  Vrep.  1.  (B.P.) 
Oil  of  peppermint,  1  part;  rectified  spirit,  4 
parts.     Mix. — Dose,  10  to  20  minims. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  herb  peppermint,  pars- 
ley leaves,  or  spinach  leaves  (preferably  one  of 
the  first  two),  \  oz.,  and  digest  for  a  week,  or 
until  sufficiently  coloured.  Sap  green  (10  or 
12  gr.,  rubbed  up  with  a  teaspoonful  of  hot 
water)  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
delicate  light  green. 

3.  (Ph.  U.S.)  Oil  of  peppermint,  2  fl.  oz.; 
rectified  spirit,  16  fl.  oz. 

Ois.  Essence  of  peppermint  is  not  con- 
ceived to  be  good  by  the  ignorant  unless  it 
has  a  pale-greenish  tint,  which  they  take  as  a 
proof  of  its  being  genuine.  The  most  barm- 
less  way  of  tinging  it  is  that  indicated  above. 
A  little  green  mint  or  parsley  will,  indeed,  be 
found  to  improve  the  flavour.  These  additions 
are  quite  harmless.  The  practice  of  using 
cupreous  salts,  adopted  by  some  lazy  and  un- 
principled makers,  is  unpardonable,  and  admits 
of  no  excuse,  even  a  lame  one,  as  not  the  least 
advantage,  either  of  convenience,  cost,  or  ap- 
pearance, results  from  such  a  practice,  while 
the  colouring  matter,  though  small  in  quan- 
tity, is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  impart  a 
noxious  quality  to  the  liquid.  This  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  liquor  of 
ammonia  in  excess,  which  will  strike  a  bluish 
or  greenish-blue  colour  when  copper  is  pre- 
sent. 

Essence  of  peppermint  (like  that  of  most  of 
the  other  aromatic  oils)  is  cordial,  stimulant, 
and  stomachic.  A  few  drops  (10  to  30)  on 
sugar,  or  mixed  with  a  little  water  or  wine,  is 
an  excellent  remedy  in  flatulence,  colic,  nausea, 
sickness,  &c.  It  is  also  extensively  used  as  a 
flavouring  ingredient  by  cooks,  confectioners, 
and  druggists.  A  few  drops,  well  agitated 
with  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  form  an  excel- 
lent extemporaneous  peppermint  water. 

The  formulse  1  and  2,  generally  the  latter, 
are  those  eraployed'by  the  respectable  portion 
of  the  London  trade.  The  various  published 
receipts  for  this  and  similar  essences,  ordering 
the  essential  oil  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
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thnt  directed  above,  are  never  adopted  in  prac- 
tice, and  their  pmdacts  (iif  ten  impossible  com- 
binationa)  exist  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
"Titers. 

Essence  of  Fimen'to.     See  Essence  op  All- 

8PICB. 

Essence  of  Pine-apple.  From  pine-apple  oil 
(buytric  etlur,  but.vrate  of  ethyl),  as  essence 
OF  ALMONDS.  It  forms  a  delicious  6avouring 
for  liqueurs,  confectionery,  rum,  &c.  See 
Etiieb  iind  Oil  (Volatile). 

Essence  of  Qnas'sia.  Si/n.  Essentia  quas- 
BIJB,  L.  Prep.  1.  Prom  quassia  (sliced),  IJ 
oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint;  digest  10  days,  and 
filter;  i  a.  dr.  added  to  74  fl.  dr.  of  water, 
forms  the  infusion  of  quassia,  of  the  Ph.  L. — 
Dote,  i  dr.  in  water  or  wine,  un  hour  before 
a  meal,  as  ii  stomachic  touic,  in  dyspepsia,  loss 
of  appetite,  &c.,  particularly  when  complicated 
with  gout ;  1  to  2  dr.,  three  or  four  times 
daily,  as  a  lebrif  uge,  and  antiseptic,  in  inter- 
mittents,  putrid  fevers,  &r. 

2.  (Brewer's). — <«.  From  powdered  qnnssia 
(sprinkled  with  a  little  rum)  and  "foots" 
(course  moist  sugar  or  sugar  bottoms),  equal 
parts,  reduced  to  the  consistciMc  of  a  semi- 
fluid extract  by  the  addition  of  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  water.     For  ale. 

4.  From  powdered  quassia,  1  part;  burnt 
sugiir  colouring,  2  purts;  well  stirred  together. 
For  porter  and  stout.  Both  are  used  by  frau- 
dulent brewers  as  substitutes  for  hops. 

Essence  of  dnin'lne.  %n.  Essentia  qvivie, 
h.  Prep.  From  disulphate  of  quinine,  li  oz. ; 
rectfied  spirit,  i  pint;  digest  with  warmth, 
gradually  dropping  in  a  little  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (avoiding  excess),  and  emploviug  constiiiit 
agitation  until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  1  fl.  dr., 
added  to  7  dr.  of  proof  spirit,  forms  the 
'TINCTUUK  OF  QDIITINB  '  (Ph.  L.)  Every  fl,  dr. 
contains  8  gr.  of  disulphate  of  quinine,  or 
about  10  gr.  of  the  neutral  sulphate.  If  more 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  than  is  suflicient  to 
dissolve  the  salt  (t.  «.  convert  it  into  a  neutral 
sulphate),  the  solution  is  apt  to  deposit  part  of 
it  on  keeping,  owing  to  the  gradual  formation 
of  ether,  by  the  action  of  the  excess  of  acid  on 
the  alcohol. 

Sssence  of  Baf  afla.  The  same  as  Essence  of 
Almonds.  So  culled  from  being  used  to  flavour 
ratafias,  noyeau,  and  other  liqueurs. 

Essence  of  Bhn'barb.  Si/n.  Essentia  bbei, 
L.  Prep.  Prom  rhubarb  (in  powder)  and  sili- 
ceous SHnd,  of  each  5  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint; 
by  the  method  of  displacement.  Every  fl.  oz. 
represents  the  active  virtues  of  2  dr.  of  rhu- 
barb. 

Essence  of  Sondele'tia.  Prep.  1.  Essence 
(oil)  of  bergamotte,  essence  (oil)  of  lemon,  and 
oil  of  cloves,  of  each  1  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  10 
drops ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint. 

2.  To  the  last  add,  of  oil  of  lavender,  1  dr. ; 
neroli,  15  drops.  A  very  fashionable  and  agree- 
able perfume. 

Essence  of  Sose'mary.  Sgn.  Essentia 
BOSBUABIKI,  L.    Prep.  From  oil  of  rosemary, 
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as  ESSENCE  OP  ALLSPICE.  Used  as  a  per- 
fume; also  to  make  extempuraneoas  rosemary 
water. 

Essence  of  Bo'ses.  Syn.  Essentia  bos^ 
(ODOBATA),  L.  Prep.  1.  Att  trof  roses  (genuine), 
2  dr. ;  alcohol,  1  pint ;  agitate  frequently  until 
they  unite. 

3.  Attar  of  roses,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1 
gall. ;  mix  in  a  close  ves^el,  and  assist  the  solu- 
tion by  placing  it  in  a  bath  of  hot  water. 
See  Essence  op  Musk.)  As  soon  as  the 
spirit  gets  warm,  take  it  from  the  water  and 
shake  it  till  quite  cold ;  the  next  day  filter. 
— Obf.  Unless  the  spirit  of  wine  is  of  more 
than  the  common  strength,  it  will  not  retain 
the  whole  of  the  otto  in  solntton  in  very  cold 
weather. 

3.  To  eiieli  pint  of  either  of  the  preceding, 
add,  of  oil  of  liergnmotte,  30  drops;  neroli  and 
essence  of  musk,  of  each  20  drops. 

4.  Petals  of  roses,  3  lb'.,  digest  in  spirit  of 
wine,  5  quarts,  for  21  hours ;  distil  to  dryness 
in  a  water  bath  ;  digest  the  distilled  spirit  on 
2  lbs.  of  fresh  rose  petals,  as  before,  and  repeat 
the  whole  process  of  mnceration  and  distilla- 
tion, a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  time,  or 
oltener,  the  last  time  only  drawing  over  1 
gill.,  which  is  the  essence.  Each  of  the  above 
is  very  superior.  The  last  has  a  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  flavour,  when  the  spirit  used  to  make 
it  is  pure. 

Essence  of  Boses  (Red).  Syn.  Essentia  ROS£ 

(RtlBEA),  TiNOTUEA  E.  CONCENTKATA,  L.  Prep. 
From  rose  leaves,  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gall. ; 
digest  for  14  days,  press,  strain,  add  concen- 
trated acetic  acid,  2i  fl.  dr. ;  mix  well,  and  the 
next  day  filter.  Used  to  make  extemporaneous 
STBUP  and  honey  of  eoses,  &c.  Smells,  co- 
lours, and  tastes  strongly  of  the  flower.    CON- 

CENTEATED    INFUSION   OP   EOSES  is  SOlJ  Under 

the  same  name. 

Essence  Boyale.  [Fr.]  Prep.  1.  (Soubei- 
ran.)  Ambergris,  40  gr. ;  musk,  20  gr. ;  civet 
and  carbonate  of  potassa,  of  each  10  gr. ;  oil 
of  cinnamon,  6  drops ;  oil  of  rhodium  and  otto 
of  roses,  of  each  4  drops ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  4  fl.  oz.  (say  J  pint) ;  macerate  for  10 
days  or  longer.  Antispasmodic  and  aphrodisiac. 
A  few  drops  on  sugar,  or  in  syrup  of  capillaire. 

2.  See  Essence  op  Ambeeobis. 

Essence  of  Sarsaparilla.  %n.  Concentbated 
essence  op  sabsafabilla  ;  Essentia  sabs£  ; 
£.  sabsafabilla,  L.  Prep.  1.  Sarsaparilla 
root  (best  red  Jamaica),  2|  lbs.,  is  carefully 
decorticated,  the  bark  reduced  to  coarse  pow- 
der, and  digested  for  a  week  or  10  days  in 
sherry,  J  pint,  and  rectified  spirit,  i  pint,  with 
frequent  agitation  ;  after  which  the  essence  is 
expressed,  and  in  a  week  the  clear  portion  is 
decanted  from  the  sediment.  'A  very  elegant 
preparation.  J  fl.  dr.  added  to  7  fl.  dr.  of 
water  forms  1  fl.  oz.  of  a  solution  of  equal 
strength  to  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  of  the 
Ph.  L.  Every  fl.  oz.  represents  the  active 
principles  of  2  oz.  (  =  2  oz.85  gr.  avoir.)  of 
sarsaparilla  root.     In  other  words,  it  is  twice 
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as  strong  as  the  root,  and  16  times  as  strong 
as  the  decoction. 

2.  Alcoholic  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  7  oz. ; 
sherry,  i  pint;  rectified  spirit, i  pint;  dissolve 
and  filter.     Strength  as  the  last. 

3.  (Beral).  Alcohol  extract,  4  oz. ;  sherry 
wine,  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  filter.  About  3  fl.  dr., 
added  to  water,  1  pint,  form  an  extempora- 
neous decoction. 

4.  (Guibourt.)  Alcoholic  extract,  4  oz. ; 
white  wine,  1  lb.  Strength  the  same  as  Nos.  1 
and  2  (nearly). 

5.  (Hening.)  Sarsaparilla  (bruised),  10  oz.  j 
distilled  water,  6  pints;  macerate  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  120°  F-ihr.  for  six  hours  and  strain ; 
repeat  with  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  water; 
mix  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  in  china  vessels 
at  160  Fahr.  If  reduced  to  10  fl.  oz.  (or  to  9 
fl.  oz.,  with  1  fl.  oz.  of  rectified  spirit  added), 

1  fl.  dr.,  mixed  with  7  fl.  dr.  of  water,  will  be 
equal  to  the  decoction  of  the  usual  strength. 
If  reduced  to  5  fi.  oz.  1  fl.  dr.  will  be  equal  to 

2  fl.  oz,  of  the  decoction. 

6.  The  bark  separated  from  sarsaparilla  root, 
2f  lbs.,  is  exhausted  with  water  as  last ;  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
a  water  bath,  to  16  fl.  oz.,  and  when  cold, 
mixed  with  rectified  spirit,  4  fi.  oz.  Strength 
same  as  No.  1. 

7.  The  infusion  in  No.  6  is  evaporated  to 
lOi  fl.  oz.,  and  when  cold  mixed  with  sherry, 
i  pint;  in  a  week  the  clear  portion  is  de- 
canted from  the  sediment.  Strength  same  as 
No.  1. 

Ohs.  The  formulae  Nos.  1,  2,  6,  and  7  have 
each  in  turn  been  extensively  employed  by  us 
in  the  laboratory  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.    See  LiQnoE  op  Saesapaeilla. 

Essence  of  Sarsaparilla  (Compound).    Si/n. 

ESSBNIIA  SAEaAPAElLL.E  COMEOSITA,  E. 
SAESa)  0,  L.  Frep  1.  One  pint  of  No.  1,  2, 
6,  or  7  (above),  is  triturated  with  the  extract 
prepared  from  mezereou  bark,  3i  oz.,  and  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  4  oz. ;  when  mixed  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  bottle,  and  essence  of  guaiacum, 
li  fl.  dr.,  and  oil  of  sassafras,  20  drops,  are 
added,  the  whole  is  then  well  agitated  for  at 
least  15  minutes,  and  after  a  week's  repose  the 
clear  portion  is  decanted  as  before.  J  fl.  dr., 
with  74  fl.  dr.  of  water,  forms  extemporaneous 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

2.  (Cadet.)  Sarsaparilla  (bruised),  8  oz. ;  hot 
water,  q.  s. ;  exhaust  the  root  by  successive 
macerations ;  unite  the  liquors,  and  evaporate 
to  10  fl.  oz. ;  strain,  and  add,  when  cold,  of 
alcohol  ('842)  and  tinctures  of  guaiacum  and 
raezereon,  of  each  4fl.  dr. ;  white  wine,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
oil  of  sassafras,  12  drops ;  extract  of  liquorice, 
2  dr. ;  agitate,  and  after  repose  decant  as  be- 
fore. This  is  nearly  8  times  as  strong  as '  dec. 
BAESiE  CO.' — Ph.  L.  The  first  is  the  best 
formula.  See  LiQUOE  OF  Saesapaeilla 
(Compound). 

Essence  of  Sa''vory  Spices.  Prep.  1.  Black 
pepper,  4  oz. ;  powdered  turmeric,  3  dr. ;  co- 
riander seeds,  1}  dr.  (all  ground  and  genuine) ; 


oil  of  pimento,  li  fl.  dr. ;  oils  of  nutmeg,  cloves, 
cas?ia  and  caraway,  of  each  i  dr. ;  rectified 
spirit,  1  pint ;  digest,  with  agitation,  for  a  fort- 
night.    Very  fine. 

2.  Black  pepper,  3  oz. ;  allspice,  li  oz. ;  nut- 
megs and  burnt  sugar,  of  each  4  oz. ;  cloves, 
cassia,  coriander,  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each 
1  dr.  (all  bruised  or  ground) ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  pint ;  digest  with  agitation,  as  before,  for 
14  days,  press,  and  filter.  Used  as  a  flavour- 
ing. When  made  with  proof  spirit  or  brandy, 
and  only  J  the  above  weight  of  spice,  it  is 
called  '  TiNCTUEE  of  savoet  spices.' 

Essence  of  Sen'na.  See  Liqitoe  and  Infu- 
sion (Concentrated). 

Essence  of  Smoke.    See    Essence,  West- 

PHAIIAN. 

Essence  of  Soap.     St/n.    Spibit  of    boap, 

ShATINS  fluid  ;   ESPEIT  DE  SAVON,  ESSENCE 

DE  SATON,  Essence  kotaib  poue  faiee  la 
BAEBE,  Fr. ;  Essentia  saponis,  Tinotuea 
SAPONIS  CONCENTBATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Castile 
soap  (in  shavings),  4  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint ; 
dissolve,  and  add  a  little  perfume. 

2.  Venetian  soap,  f  lb. ;  salt  of  tartar,  1  oz ; 
benzoin,  i  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine,  1  gall. 

3.  Best  soft  soap,  i  lb. ;  boiling  w.ater,  1  pint ; 
dissolve,  cool,  and  add,  oils  of  cinnamon  (cassia), 
verbena,  and  neroli,  of  each  6  drops ;  dissoved 
in  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ;  mix  well,  and  if  not 
perfectly  transparent,  add  a  little  more  strong 
spirit,  or  filter  through  blotting  paper. 

Obs.  This  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  is  chiefly 
used  for  shaving,  and  is  very  convenient  in 
travelling,  as  a  good  lather  may  be  instantly 
produced  without  the  trouble  of  employing  a 
soap-box.  Instead  of  the  above  perfumes,  15 
drops  of  essence  of  musk  or  ambergris,  or  30 
drops  of  any  of  the  perfumed  spirits,  or  3  drops 
of  attar  of  roses,  or  6  drops  of  any  of  the  aro- 
matic essential  oils,  may  be  added,  when  a  cor- 
responding name  is  given  to  the  preparation, 
as  esprit  de  savon,  de  la  rose,  &c. 

4.  (P.  Cod.)  White  soap,  3  oz. ;  carbonate  of 
potassa,  1  dr.;  proof  spirit,  12  oz.;  dissolve. 
Used  medicinally.  They  are  all  used  as  fric- 
tions, &c. 

5.  (Camphoeaxed, — Guibourt.)  White 
soap,  3  parts ;  camphor,  1  part ;  spirit  of  rose- 
mary, 16  parts ;  dissolve.  A  variety  of  opo- 
deldoc. Used  as  an  embrocation  in  rheumatic 
pains,  sore  throat,  &c. 

Essence  of  Soup  Herbs.    Si/n.  Spieit  of  soup 

HEKBS,  CONC.  TINCTUEE  OF  S.  H.,  &C.  Prep. 
(Kitchener's.)  Lemon  thyme,  winter  savory, 
sweet  marjoram,  and  sweet  bazll,  of  each  1  oz.; 
lemon  peel  (grated),  and  eschalots,  of  each 
i  oz. ;  bruised  celery  seed,  i  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
or  brandy,  1  pint ;  digest  for  10  days  or  a  fort- 
night. A  superior  flavouring  essence  for  soups, 
gravies,  &c.  See  Essence  of  Satouet 
Spices. 

Essence  of  Spear'mint.  See  Essence  of 
Mint. 

Essence  of  Sprats.  Sj/n.  Essence  of 
Beitish  anchovies.     From  pickled  sprats 
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(British  anchovies),  as  Esbbncb  oe  AircBO- 
VI K8,  for  wliich  it  is  comiaonly  sold. 

Essence  of  Spruce.  Sj/n.  Flvvd  extbact 
OP  SFBicB;  Essentia  abibtis,  Exibactuh 
A.  JLUIDCM,  Ii.  I'rep.  A  decoction  ot  the 
young  tops  of  tlie  black  spruce-fir  Mies 
nigra),  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  syrup.     Used  to  make  spruce  beer,  &c. 

Essence,  Toothache.  Sya.  Esbeniia  odon- 
TALQiA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Acetate  of  morphia, 
i  dr.;  tincture  of  pellitory  of  Spain  (made 
witli  rectified  spirit),  2  fl.  oz.;  acetic  acid 
(glacial),  4  il.  dr. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  oil  of 
ilovcH,  6  a.  dr. 

2.  (lledwood.)  Pellitory,  i  lb. ;  extract  of 
belladonna,  2  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ;  di- 
gest 14  diiys,  strain,  and  add,  of  hyponitruus 
ether,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  winu,  i  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves,  2 
dr.     See  Dbops  (Odontalgic). 

Essence  of  Tu"berose.  Prep.  The  flowers 
are  utratilied  with  sheo/s  or  cotton  wool,  im- 
pregnated with  the  purest  oil  of  ben  or  of 
olives,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  closely  covered,  and 
kept  for  12  hours  in  a  water  bath ;  the  flowers 
arc  then  removed,  and  fresh  ones  substituted, 
and  this  is  repeutcd  until  the  oil  (huilb  AC 
tudkeose)  is  sufficiently  scented.  The  wool 
or  cotton  is  then  mixed  with  the  purest  spirit 
of  wine,  and  distilled  in  a  water  bath ;  or  it  is 
first  digested  in  a  warm  situation,  and  in  a 
well-closed  vessel,  for  several  days,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  frequent  agitation  is 
hiul  recourse  to.  A  similar  plan  is  followed 
for  the  preparation  of  essences  of  jasmine, 
violets,  and  other  like  flowers.     Seo  SriBIT. 

Essence  of  Turtle.  Si/a.  Essence  of 
OKEEN  TUBTLB.  Prep.  From  essence  of  an- 
chovies and  shallot  wine,  of  each  3  oz. ;  basil 
wine,  i  pint;  mushroom  ketchup,  i  pint;  the 
juice  of  2  lemons ;  the  yellow  peel  of  1  lemon ; 
curry  powder,  J  oz. ;  digest  for  a  week.  Used 
to  impart  the  flavour  of  turtle  to  soups  and 
gravies. 

Essence  of  Tyre.     See  Haib  Die. 

Essence  of  Vanil'la.  Si/n.  Essentia  va- 
nilla, TiNCTUUE  V.  CONCBNIEATA,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Vanillii  (cut.  small),  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  pint,  digest  a  fortnight. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Vanilla,  2  lbs.;  rectified 
spirit,  1  gall.  J  proceed  as  for  ESSENCE  OF  musk. 
\  ery  superior. 

3.  Vanilla  (best),  J  lb. ;  spirit  of  ambrette, 
1  quart ;  cloves,  80  gr. ;  grain  musk,  7  gr. ; 
as  last.  Much  esteemed.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  perfume  and  for  flavouring. 

Essence  of  Verbe'na.    Syn.    Essence  of 

LGMON-OBASS,  E.  OF  CITBONBLLB ;  ESSENTIA 
VEBBEN.JB,  L.  Prep.  1.  Prom  oil  of  lemon 
grass  or  verbenas  {Andropogon  cilratum),  as 
KdSEKCB  07  ALLSPICE. 

2.  To  the  lost  aild,  of  essences  of  ambergris 
and  bergamotte  (oil),  of  e;ich  1'  fl.  dr. ;  neroli, 
i  fl.  dr. 

3.  To  No.  1  add,  of  oils  of  lavender  and  ber- 
gamotte, of  each  i  dr. ;  essence  of  vanilla,  2  fl. 
dr.    A  powerful  and  refreshing  perfume. 


Essence  of  Vio'let.  Syn.  Essentia  viols, 
L.;  Essences  des  violeties,  Fr.  Sije  Es- 
sence of  Tvbebose  and  Spibit. 

Essence  of  Vittie  Vayr.  Si/n.  Essence  op 
vetiveb;  Essbncb  de  vittie  vate  double, 
Fr.  Prep.  1.  Vittie  vnyr  or  cuscus  (the  root 
of  Andropogon  muricalus,  cut  small  and 
bruised),  3  lbs.;  proof  spirit,  9  pints;  digest 
a  week,  add  of  water,  5  pints,  and  the  next 
day  distil  over  1  gall,  of  essence. 

2.  To  the  last,  before  distillation,  adl,  of 
otto  of  roses,  i  dr. ;  eau  de  melisse  (spirit  of 
balm),  i  pint ;  and  proceed  as  before.  Used 
as  a  perfcime.  In  1831  it  was  much  employed 
in  Paris  as  a  prophylactic  of  cholera. 

Essence,  Volatile  (Acetic).  Si/n.  Pungent 
acetic  essence  ;  Essentia  volatilis  ace- 
TIOA,  L.     Aromatic  vinegar. 

Essence,  Volatile  (  Ammoniacal).  Syn.  Pun- 
gent AUUONIACAL  ESSENCE,  ABOUATIC  AM- 
MONIACAL E. ;  Essentia  volatilis,  E.  v.  am- 
MONIACALIS,  E.  t.  abosiatica,  &c.,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Oil  of  cinnamon,  6  drops;  otto  of  roses,  12 
drops ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  fl.  dr. ;  essence  of  berga- 
motte, 2  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  lavender  (Mitcham),  4  fl. 
dr.;  essence  of  musk,  5  fl.  dr. ;  liquor  of  am- 
monia (strongest),  1  pint;  mix  in  a  cold  place, 
and  shake  the  bottle  until  the  whole  is  com- 
bined. 

2.  Essence  of  violets  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  of 
each  12  drops;  neroli,  essence  of  jasmine,  and 
otto  of  roses,  of  each  i  dr. ;  oil  of  lavender, 
1  dr. ;  essence  royale  and  essence  (oil)  of  berga- 
motte, of  each  2i  dr. ;  liquor  of  iimmonia 
(strongest),  1  pint ;  as  the  last. 

3.  Oils  of  lemon  and  bergamotte,  of  each  5  fl. 
dr.;  oil  of  lavender,  li  fl.  dr.;  oito  of  roses,  1 
fl.  dr. ;  oils  of  cassia  neroli,  cloves,  and  cedrat, 
of  each  i  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  sandal  wood,  15  drops ; 
liquor  of  ammonia  (strongest),  1  pint. 

4.  Essence  of  bergamotte,  6  fl.  dr.  oil  of 
lavender,  4  fl.dr. ;  oil  of  cloves, 3fl.  dr.;  oil  of 
cassia,  ij  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  verbena  (lemon  grass, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  30  drops ;  liquor  of 
ammonia,  18  fl.  oz. 

5.  ( Redwood.)  Oil  of  bergamotte,  3  oz. ;  es- 
sence of  lemons,  2  oz. ;  oil  of  lavender,  6  dr.; 
essence  of  jasmine,  4  dr. ;  oil  of  sassafras,  3 
dr. ;  oil  of  neroli,  2  dr. ;  otto  of  rose?,  li 
dr. ;  oil  of  origanum  and  essence  of  amber- 
gris, of  each  1  dr. ;  musk,  20  gr. ;  macer.ite 
for  a  week,  and  decant  the  clear  portion.  It 
is  added  to  the  strongest  liquor  of  ammonia  in 
proportion  of  It  oz.  to  the  pint. 

Obs.  The  above  are  used  to  fill  smelling- 
bottles.  They  are  all  very  fragrant  and  re- 
freshing. 

Essence,  Ward's.    See  Essence  Headache. 

Essence  of  Water-fen'nel.     Sga.   Essentia 

PHELLANDEI  AQUATIC!,   E.   FOENICULIS   A.,   L. 

Prep.  (Cottereau.)  Water-fennel  seeds  (fine- 
leaved  water-hemlock,  bruised),  1  oz. ;  proof 
spirit,  4  fl.  oz. ;  digest.  Narcotic  and  pectoral. 
— Dose,  5  to  25  drops,  combined  with  bark ; 
in  phthisis,  &c. 
Essence,  Westphalian.    Essenob  of  s\[oee, 
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ESSENTIA  BINA— ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF  LEMONS 


E.      OP    WOOD-BMOKB,     CamBEIAN      ESSENCE, 

Smoking  POTiD ;  Essentia  iclibinis,  &c., 
L.  Prep.  1.  Crude  or  empyreumatie  pyrolig- 
iifous  acid,  1  pint ;  sugar  colouring,  2  oz. ; 
dissolve,  and  in  a  week  decant  the  clear 
portion. 

2.  Tar,  3  dr. ;  sugar  colouring,  2  oz. ;  hot 
crude  pyroligneous  acid,  1  pint ;  agitate  con- 
►tiintly  for  1  hour,  and  after  repose  decant  the 
clear  portion. 

3.  Acetic  acid  (Ph.  L.),  1  pint ;  creasote,  5 
dr.  ;  mix.     White. 

4.  Barhadoes  tar,  J  oz. ;  burnt  sugar  and 
common  salt,  of  each  1  oz. ;  strong  pickling 
vinegar,  J  pint;  port  or  elder  wine,  i  pint; 
digest  as  before.  Inferior  to  the  preceding. 
Used  to  impart  a  smoky  flavour  to  meat,  fish, 
&c.,  by  brushing  it  over  them,  or  adding  a 
little  to  the  brine  in  which  they  are  pickled. 

Essence  of  'Worm'wcod.  S^».  Essentia 
amaea,  E.  Absikthii,  L.  Fref.  1.  Extract  of 
wormwood,  4  oz. ;  oil  of  wormwood,  1  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit,  1  pint;  digest  a  week  and  fil- 
1  er.  Tonic,  stomachic,  and  vermif  nge. — Dose, 
ICl  drops  to  a  teaspoonful. 

2.  (Van  Mods.)  Tincture  of  wormwood,  1 
pint;  salt  of  wormwo':d,  5  dr.;  extract  of 
wormwood,  1  dr. ;  digest  as  before. — Dose,  \ 
to  \\  fl.  dr. 

Essences,  Fla"vonring.  %».  Cfiinaet  es- 
SE^CEB,  Spicb  e..  Essences  eoe  the  table, 
&c.  Those  used  by  cooks,  confectioners,  li- 
qupurists,  &c.,  are  all  made  by  either  dissolving 
1  fl.  oz.  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  particular 
substance  in  1  pint  of  rectified  spirit,  or  by 
digesting  4  to  6  oz.  of  the  bruisnd  spice,  or5  to 
10  oz.  of  tlie  dried  herb,  in  a  like  quantity  (1 
pint)  of  spirit.  The  first  method  is  preferable, 
from  being  the  least  troublesome,  and  yielding 
the  finest  product.  They  are  commonly  la- 
belled '  cokoehteated  essence  oe .'    An 

inferior  article,  vended  under  the  names  of 
'essences  oe  oitlinaet  hekes,'  'culinaet 
imcTUEES,'  'tinotuees  eoe  kitchen  use,' 
&c.,  are  prepared  from  half  the  above  quantity 
of  oil  or  spice,  infused  in  a  pint  of  proof  spirit 
or  British  brandy.  The  principal  compounds 
of  this  class  are  the  essences  of  allspice,  cara- 
way, cardamoms,  cassia,  cayenne,  celery  seed, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  coriander  seed,  fennel,  garlic, 
ginger,  lemon  peel,  mace,  marjoram,  nutn)egs, 
orange  peel,  peppermint,  spearmint,  sweet 
ba.'-il,  and  the  like.  The  whole  of  these  are 
employed  to  flavour  so  ips,  gravies,  sweet- 
meats, pastry,  wines,  mulled  wines,  liqueurs, 
&c. 

Essences,  Flower.  Those  for  which  separate 
formulae  are  not  given  in  this  work  may  most 
of  them  be  made  from  the  essential  oil  of  the 
flowers  and  rectified  spirit,  as  the  last ;  or  by 
digesting  the  flowers  (crushed  or  bruised),  3  to 
5  lbs.,  in  proof  spirit,  2  galls.,  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  drawing  over,  by  distillation,  1  gall. 
For  the  essences  of  those  flowers  which  are  not 
strongly  odorous,  the  spirit  thus  obtained  is 
distilled  from  n    like  quantity  of    flowers,  a 


second,  and  a  third  time,  or  even  oftener.  The 
essences  of  other  organic  substancos,  whose  fra- 
grant principles  are  volatile,  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner.  A  small  quantity  of  some 
other  odorous  essence  is  frequently  added  to 
the  product,  to  enrich  or  modify  the  fragrance. 
See  Flowees  and  Essences  sr  Ineusion. 

Essences,  Fra'grant.  See  Flowee  essences 
(above).  Essentia  Odoeata,  Pebeumeet,  &c. 

Essences,  Fruit.     See  Essences  oe  appie, 

PlNB-APPIB,  JaeGONELIE,  &C. 

Essences  by  Infu'sion.  This  term,  among 
perfumers,  is  commonly  applied  to  those  es- 
sences, eaux,  and  esprits,  which  are  prepared 
by  digesting  the  ingredients  in  the  spirit  used 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  aroma,  in  opposition  to 
those  obtained  by  '  distillation,'  or  by  'contact,' 
or  'pressure.'  Thus,  the  essences  oe  ambee- 
GEis,  MUSK,  and  tanilla,  are  of  this  class. 

Essences,  Vi'nous.  Syn.  Essentia  tinosa, 
L.  These  are  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
wines  (tina)  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  by  using  8 
times  the  usual  quantity  of  ingredients,  and 
the  very  strongest  sherry  wine.  1  fl.  dr.,  added 
to  7  fl.  dr.  of  wine  or  water  (properly  the  first 
only),  forms  an  extemporaneous  imitation  of 
the  irfBcinal  tina  medicata.  Some  of  the 
above  are  largely  used  in  dispensing,  and  by 
travellers.     See  Liquoe  and  wine. 

ESSENTIA  BI'lfA.     See  Coloueing. 

Essentia,  Odora'ta.  Prep.  1.  Oil  of  lavender, 

1  dr. ;  oils  of  cloves,  cassia,  and  bergamot,  of 
each  ^  dr. ;  neroli,  20  drops ;  essence  royale,  2 
fl.  dr.;  rectified  spirit,  i  pint;  mix. 

2.  (Redwood.)  English  oil  of  lavender,  48 
drops ;  oil  of  cloves,  32  drops  ;'  oil  of  orange 
peel,  16  drops ;  oil  of  bergamotte  and  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  of  each  8  drops ;  oil  of  yellow 
sandal-wood,  neroli,  and  otto  of  roses,  of  each 

2  drops ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  1  drop ;  rectified 
spirit,  and  essence  of  ambergris  and  musk,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  honey  water,  8  oz. ;  mix.  Used 
as  a  perfume  for  the  handkerchief,  &c.  The 
last  form  seems  unnecessarily  complicated  and 
minute. 

Essentia  Odorif'era.  Prep.  1.  Grain  musk 
and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each  10  gr. ;  civet,  4 
gr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  5  drops ;  oil  of  rhodium,  3 
drops;  salt  of  tartar  (dried  by  a  dull-red  heat 
and  cooled),  \  dr.;  rectified  spirit  (strongest), 
2i  fl.  02.;  macerate  for  14  days,  and  pour  ofE 
the  clear. 

2.  Oil  of  rhodium  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of 
each  i  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  am- 
monia, 2  fl.  dr. ;  essence  of  civet  and  vanilla, 
of  each  2  fl.  oz. ;  essence  of  musk,  5  fl.  oz. ; 
neroli,  oils  of  lavender,  verbena,  and  cassia,  of 
each  6  drops.  As  last.  Both  are  very  plea- 
sant, durable,  and  powerful  perfumes  for  per- 
sonal use. 

ESSENTIAI  OIL.     See  Oil  (Volatile). 

ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF  BARK.  See  Baek 
and  ExTEACT. 

ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF  LEMONS.  Si/n. 
Salt  oe  lemons  ;  Sal  limonum,  L.  The  pre- 
paration   sold  under   this   name  is  made  by 
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fixing  cream  of  t«rtar  (bitartrate  of  potassa) 
itb  twice  its  weiglit  of  salt  of  sorrel  (quad- 
roxalate  of  potassa),  both  in  fine  powder.  It 
is  used  to  remove  fruit  Ktains,  &e.,  from  linen, 
by  rubbing  a  little  ot  it  on  the  part  moistened 
witli  warm  water.  It  is  poisonous,  if  swallowed 
in  quantity. 

ETCH'INO.  A  species  of  engraving,  in 
which  the  design  is  formed  on  the  plate  by  the 
action  iii  an  acid,  or  some  other  fluid,  instead 
of  being  cut  out  by  the  graver. 

Proe.  In  the  obdinabt  pbocebs  of  etchino 
the  plate  is  covered  with  '  etching  ground'  (tin 
acid-resisting  varnish),  and  the  design  is 
scratched  on  the  metal  through  the  ground, 
by  means  of  a  pointed  tool  of  steel  called  the 
'  etching  needle'  or  '  point.'  A  border  of  wiix 
is  then  placed  round  the  plate,  and  the  '  biting' 
fluid  poured  on,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
'  lights'  or  finest  portions  of  the  design  are 
sufficiently 'bitten  in.'  The  etching  fluid  is 
then  poured  off,  the  plate  washed,  and  the 
light  parts '  stopped  out'  with  Brunswick  black 
or  other  varnish ;  the  solvent  is  again  poured 
on,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  finest  por- 
tion of  the  exposed  lines  are  sufficiently  deep, 
when  the  acid  is  again  poured  olf,  and  the 
whole  process  is  repeated  till  the  very  darkest 
lini's  or  shadows  are  sufficiently  'bitten  in.' 
The  plate  is  then  cleaned,  and  is  ready  to  be 
printed  from.  Occasionally  the  etched  design 
leceivcs  a  few  finishing  touches  with  the 
'  graver.' 

There  are  several  varieties  of  etching,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal: — 
Etchino  with  a  soft  qbound,  when  a  coat- 
ing of  lard  or  tallow  is  employed,  and  the  de- 
sign is  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper,  laid  evenly 
on  the  ground,  by  which  means  the  fatty 
matter  adheres  to  the  paper,  on  the  parts 
pressed  on  by  the  point  or  pencil,  ami  the 
copper  beneath  becomes  exposed,  and  is  then 
acted  on  by  the  acid.  The  efl'eet  resembles 
that  of  chalk  or  pencil  drawings. — Stippliho, 
or  executing  the  design  in  dots  insitead  of 
lines. — Aquatinta  or  aquatint,  a  mode  of 
etching  on  copper  for  producing  an  effect  re- 
sembling a  drawing  in  Indian  ink.  It  is  per- 
formed by  sifting  powdered  asplialtum  or  lac 
resin  on  the  plate,  previously  slightly  greased, 
and,  after  shakiuu;  off  the  loose  powder,  gently 
heating  it  over  ii  chafing  dish ;  on  cooling,  the 
lights  are  covered  with  turpentine  varnish- 
coloured  with  lampblack,  by  means  of  a  hair 
pencil,  and  a  rim  of  wax  being  placed  round 
the  plate,  a  mixture  of  'aquafortis'  and  water 
is  poured  on  it,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  5  or 
6  minutes,  when  it  is  poured  off,  the  plate 
dried,  and  recourse  had  to  the  pencil  ns  before. 
The  process  of  'stopping'  and  'etching'  is 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  darkest 
shades  are  produced.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
using  asphaltum,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shell- 
lac  or  gum  mat  tic  is  poured  over  the  plite, 
placed  in  a  slanting  direction;  this  varnish 
forms  a  film,  which,  on  di-ying,  leaves  innu- 


mer.ible  cracks  or  minute  fissures  throu.;ii 
which  the  acid  acts  on  tlic  plate.  The  tine- 
neas  or  coarseness  of  the  grain  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  condition  of  the  p  iwdered 
asphaltum,  or  on  the  quantity  of  matter  dis- 
solved in  the  spirit  employed  to  form  the 
ground. 

I'he  fluids  employed  for  'biting  in'  the  de- 
signs vary  considerably,  almost  every  artist 
havin'^  his  own  receipt.  Aquafortis,  more  or 
lees  diluted,  is,  however,  generally  employed 
for  COPPBB,  and  this,  with  the  addition  of 
pyroligneous  acid,  for  etching  on  steel;  bnt 
any  fluid  that  rapidly  dissolves  the  metal  niav 
lie  used  for  the  purpose.  The  'etching  grounl' 
may  be  formed  of  any  substance  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  the  etching  fluid,  ami 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  soft  to 
allow  of  the  free  use  of  the  needle  or  point,  and 
sufficiently  solid  to  prevent  an  injury  to  the 
design  during  the  '  scratching  in.' 

In  KTCHINO  OK  OLA83,  the  grouud  is  laid 
on,  aud  the  design  '  scratched  in'  in  the  usual 
way,  when  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  is  applied, 
or  the  gloss  is  exposed  to  tiie  action  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  gas.  The  former  renders  the  sur- 
I'iice  of  the  etching  transparent,  the  latter 
opaque.  A  simple  modiflc.ition  of  the  process 
is  to  wet  the  design  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  to  sprinkle  on  s'imo  finely  pulverised 
fluor  spar  (fluoride  of  calcium),  by  which 
means  hydrofluoric  acid  is  set  free  and  attaek-i 
the  glass.  This  method  maybe  very  easily 
applied  to  the  graduation  of  glass  vessels, 
thermometer  tubes,  &c. 

ExcHiua  ON  Glass  by  Electeicitt. 
Plants  ('Ann.  Cliem.  Phys.'  [5],  xiii,  143- 
144).  The  author  had  previously  drawn  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  when  an  electric  current 
is  passed  through  saline  solutions  in  gl  iss 
vessels,  platinum  wire  serving  as  electro  les, 
the  glass  is  iuunediately  attacked,  and  lie 
therefore  proposes  the  following  method  for 
etching  on  glass: 

The  surface  of  the  glass  to  be  engraved  is 
coated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  jiotas- 
siura  nitrate,  and  beneath  the  layer  ot  liquid  a 
platinum  wire,  connected  with  one  of  the 
poles  of  a  battery,  is  stretched  across  the  p'ate. 
With  the  other  pole  is  connected  another 
platinum  wire,  the  whole  of  which,  except  tie 
point,  is  insulated;  with  this  the  designs  are 
drawn  on  the  glass,  which  is  engraved  wiicre- 
ever  the  wire  comes  in  contact  with  it,  flashes 
of  light  being  emitted  at  the  same  time. 

The  depth  of  engraving  depends  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  platinum  wire  moves;  the  slower 
the  rate  the  deeper  the  line. 

A  BAPID  METHOD  OP    ETCHINa   ON  IRON  OB 

stbel,  capable  of  very  general  application,  i-i 
as  follows: — "The  metal  is  warmed  until  it  is 
capable  of  melting  a  piece  of  beeswax,  or 
'etching  ground,'  which  is  then  carefully 
rubbed  over  It,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  and  even 
coating;  when  cold,  the  design  is  '  scratched 
in'  in  the  common" way;  a  little  powdered 
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iodine  is  then  sprinkled  on  the  exposed  parts, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  few  drops  of  water  are 
added,  and  the  two  worked  into  a  liquid  paste 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  The  paste  is  then 
moved  about  over  the  intended  etching,  for  a 
period  varying  from  one  to  five  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  the  lines  required  to 
he  produced.  Afterwards  the  whole  is  removed, 
and  reapplied,  &c.,  as  with  the  usual  etching 
fluids.  The  same  etching-paste,  by  being  kept 
for  a  few  days,  again  acquires  the  property  of 
dissolving  iron,  and  may  be  used  ag^in  and 
again ;  but  independently  of  this,  the  iodide  of 
iron  formed  during  the  process,  if  rapidly 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  clean  iron  vessel  by 
a  moderate  heat,  and  placed  in  stoppered  bot- 
tles, will  sell  tor  more  than  the  original  cost  of 
the  iodine.  To  travellers  and  amateurs  who 
amuse  themselves  with  the  delightful  art  of 
etching,  iodine,  from  its  portability  and  con- 
venience, will,  doubtless,  prove  invaluable. 
We  have  adopted  it  with  considerable  success, 
and  have  found  it  especially  useful  in  marking 
surgical  instruments,  razors,  and  other  edge 
tools.  We  published  this  method  many  years 
ago.  Several  parties  have  since  availed  them- 
selves of  our  suggestions  and  formulse,  but 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  the 
source  from  which  they  obtained  them."  (A. 
J.  Cooley.) 

Etching,  Electro-.  This  mode  of  etching, 
which  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the 
( rdinary  mode,  is  based  upon  the  destructive 
action  of  certain  'anions'  during  'electrolysis '' 
1 1  two  plates  of  copper  be  connected  with  the 
opposite  ends  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  placed 
in  a  vessel  containing  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  plate  connected  with  the  copper  of 
the  battery  will  beattacked  by  tlie  anion  oxygen 
which  is  released  during  the  decomposition  of 
the  acid.  This  destructive  action  can  be 
localised  at  pleasure  by  covering  certain  parts 
of  the  plate  with  a  protecting  stratum  of  var- 
nish, ordinary  '  etching  ground '  for  instance. 
In  the  practice  of  electro-etching,  the  drawing 
is  'sciatclied  in'  in  the  usual  way  through  an 
ordinary  ground ;  a  stout  wire  is  then  soldered 
to  the  plate,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  back  of 
the  plate,  is  coated  with  sealing-wax  varnish. 
Thus  prepared,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  suitable 
'  decomposition  cell'  opposite  a  plate  of  some- 
what similar  size,  and  the  two  are  connected 
respectively  with  the  copper  and  zinc  of  ,a 
'Daniell's  cell,'  or  the  silver  and  zinc  of  a 
'  Smee's  cell.' 2  After  about  ten  minutes  the 
plate  is  removed,  washed,  and  dried;  and  when 
the  'fine  work'  has  been  stopped  out  with 
Brunswick  black,  it  is  returned  for  another 
space  of  ten  minutes.  By  alternately  exposing 
the  plate  to  the  action  of  the  decomposing 
fluid,  and  'stopping  out'  parts  of  the  work, 
the  required  gradation  in  tints  is  obtained. 
The  exact  duration  of  the  various  exposures,  as 

'  See  Eleotkolysis  and  Electuotype,  pages  438 
andSW. 
9  ^ee  Voltaic  Elkcteiciiy. 


well  as  their  number,  must,  of  course,  be  regu- 
lated by  circumstances.  See  Etchino  Fluids 
(heloto). 

Etching  Fluids.  1.  (For  coppbe.) — a.  From 
'aquafortis,'  2i  fl.  oz. ;  water,  5  fl,  oz.;  mix. 

b.  To  the  last  add  of  verdigris,  loz.;  water, 
2i  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.     For  light  touches. 

e.  (Eautobtb, — Callot  and  Piranesi.)  Alum, 
sal-ammoniac,  sea  salt,  and  verdigris,  of  each 
4  oz. ;  vinegar  (pyroligneous  acid,  8  fl.  oz. ; 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  dissolve,  boil  for  1  or  2 
minutes  in  a  glazed  or  stoneware  vessel,  cool, 
and  decant  the  clear  portion.  Used  as  the 
last. 

d.  Water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Used  in  the  process  of  electro-etching. 

2.  (For  STEEl.) — a.  From  iodine,  1  oz.;  iron 
filings  or  wire,  J  dr.;  water, 4 fl.  oz.  It  must 
be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  until  required 
for  use. 

b.  From  iodine, 3  dr.;  iodide  of  potassium, 
1  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  1  fi.  oz. ;  water,  2  ^.  oz.  As 
the  last. 

c.  (MrTurrel.)  Pyroligneous  acid,  4  fl.  oz.; 
alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  1  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  add 
of  nitric  acid  or  double  aquafortis  (sp.  gr.  1'28), 

1  fl.  oz. 

rf.  From  hydrochloric  acid,  5  parts ;  water, 
95  parts;  mix,  and  add  the  liquid  to  a  solu- 
tion of  chlorate  of  potassa,  1  part,  in  water,  50 
parts. 

e.  A  solution  of  common  salt.  Used  in  the 
process  of  electro-etching. 

Etching  Ground.  St/n.  Etching  taeitish. 
Prep.  1.  iSeeswax,  5  parts ;  linseed  oil,  1  part ; 
melted  together. 

2.  (Callot's  Haed  vaenish,  Floeentink 
v.,  FiiOEBNCE  T.)  From  linseed  oil  and  mas- 
tic, equal  parts,  melted  together. 

3.  (Callot's  Soft  vaenish.)  From  linseed 
oil,  4  oz. ;  gum  benzoin  and  white  wax,  of  each 
i  oz. ;  boil  to  two  thirds. 

4.  (Lawrence.)  White  wax,  2  oz. ;  black 
pitch  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of  each  i  oz.; 
melt,  add  by  degrees,  of  powdered  asphaltum, 

2  oz. ;  and  boil  together,  until  a  piece,  when 
thoroughly  cold,  will  break  by  being  bent 
double  2  or  3  times  between  the  fingers;  next 
pour  it  into  warm  water,  make  it  into  small 
balls,  and  place  each  of  them  in  a  piece  of 
tafl'ety  for  use. 

Obs.  The  preceding  compositions  are  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  plates,  previously 
made  sufficiently  warm  to  melt  them  easily, 
their  even  diffusion  being  promoted  by  dab- 
bing them  with  a  wad  of  cotton.  Those  that 
are  white  are  then  generally  blackened  on  the 
surface  by  skilfully  passing  them  over  the 
smoky  flame  of  one  or  more  candles,  by  which 
the  marks  of  the  etching  point  on  the  bright 
metal  are  rendered  the  more  visible. 

E'THEE.  St/n.  Oxide  op  ethyl.  De- 
scribed under  Ethyl,  Oxide  op.  Several 
substances  are  known  under  the  name  of  ethers 
besides  the  true  ethers  or  salts  of  ethvl,  and 
are  given  below. 
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Ether  of  Canthar'ides.  Syn.  JBtheb  can- 
TUAKI0AL18,  L.  JPrep.  ((Ettinger.)  From 
powdered  cantharides,  1  part;  ether,  2  parts; 
digested  to^utber  for  3  or  4  days,  and  the 
tincture  expressed.     Used  as  a  vesicant,  &c. 

£ther,  Chlo"rio.  This  name  was  applied  by 
Dr  T.  Thomson  to  the  ohlobidb  of  olbpiant 
QA8,  or  '  Dutch  uquid  ;'  and  afterwards,  by 
Guthrie  and  Silliman,  to  CHLOBOPOBU,  which 
they  took  for  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride 
of  oleiiant  gns.  It  now  forms  one  of  the  syno- 
nyms of  chloroform.  The  medicinal '  chlobic 
ETHEB '  of  the  shops  is  a  solution  of  chloro- 
form, 1  part,  in  rectified  spirit  8  parts;  of 
which  the  doae  is  20  or  SO  drops  in  water, 
as  an  antispasmodic  and  anodyne.  See  Cmlo- 
BOFOBM. 

Ether,  Chloiinet'ted.  Formed  by  the  action 
of  dry  chlorine  on  pure  ether.  When  the 
action  is  long  continued,  a  heavy,  oily  pro- 
product  (biohlobinetted  etube),  smelling 
like  fennel,  is  formed.  By  the  still  further 
action  of  chlorine,  aided  hy  sunlight,  a  white, 
crystalline  substance  (pentaohloeinetted 
btiieb),  a  compound  resemblinK  sesquichloride 
of  carbon,  is  obtained. 

Ether,  Cu"preonB.  Syn.  Tinctuba  ocpbi 
onLOEiDi  ^tubbea,  L.  Prep.  (Vim  Mons.) 
Sulphate  of  copper,  6  parts,  and  chloride  of 
barium,  5  parts,  are  triturated  together,  and 
the  mixture  digested  in  ether,  3  or  4  parts, 
until  all  the  chloride  of  copper  is  dissolved. — 
Dose,  2  to  5  drops ;  in  epilepsy,  &c. 

Ether,  Methy'lio.    Syn.  Oxide  of  methyl, 

WoOD-ETHEB,  MSTHrL-BTHEE;  ^THEB  MB- 
THTLIODS,  L.  Prep.  From  wood  spirit,  1 
part ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  4  parts ; 
mix  in  a  retort,  apply  heat,  pass  the  evolved 
gas  (methylic  ether)  through  a  little  strong 
solution  of  potassa,  and  then  collect  it  over 
mercury.     See  Methti. 

Ether,  Spirits  of  Kitrons.    See  Spibits. 

Ether,  Washed.  Syn.  ^tbeb  lotus,  L. 
Ordinary  ether,  agitated  first  with  2  or  3 
times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  a  fevi 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  a  few  drops 
of  milk  of  lime;  and  after  decantation,  again 
agitated  with  a  like  quantity  of  water  only. 
Used  for  inhalations.  For  other  purposes  the 
washed  ether  is  afterwards  digested  on  chloride 
of  calcium,  to  deprive  it  of  retained  water. 

E'THERIIT.  Syn.  Camphob  op  oil  op 
WINE.  A  volatile,  white,  crystalline  substance, 
deposited  by  light  oil  of  wine  when  left  in  a 
cold  situation  for  some  time.  It  is  isomeric 
with  etherole,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
assumption  of  its  being  the  base  of  the 
ethereal  compounds.  According  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, ether  is  a  hydrate  of  etherin. 
Etherin  forme  brilliant  prisms  and  plates ;  is 
tasteless ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  fuses 
at  230'  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  500°  Fahr.  j  and  is 
B  little  lighter  than  water.  The  crystals  are 
purified  by  pressure  between  the  folds  of 
bibulous  paper,  solution  in  ether,  and  evapora- 
tion. 


E'THEKOLE.  The  yellowish,  oily  liquid, 
forming  the  residual  portion  of  light  oil  of 
wine,  after  it  has  deposited  its  etherin.  It 
is  lighter  than  water ;  is  freely  soluble  in  both 
alcohol  and  ether;  and  has  a  rather  high  boil- 
ing-point.   See  ExHEBiir  and  On.  OP  Wine. 

ETHION'IC  ACID.  Prep.  An  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  carbyle  is 
diluted  with  water,  the  whole  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  the  filtered  liquid  evapo- 
rated hy  a  very  gentle  heat  to  a  small  bulk, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  added;  the 
precipitate  (ethionate  of  liaryta)  is  treated 
(cautiously)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (avoid- 
ing excess),  by  which  the  baryta  is  withdrawn, 
and  ethionic  acid  left  in  solution. 

Prop,  i^c.  Ethionic  acid  closely  resembles 
snlphovinic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat. 
Its  salts  (ethionates),  however,  differ  com- 
pletely from  the  sulphovinates.  They  are  all 
soluble  in  water,  and  are  said  to  be  anhydrous. 
The  ethionates  of  ammonia,  potassa,  and  soda 
crystallise  readily ;  those  of  lend,  baryta,  lime, 
and  the  other  earths  are  nucrystallisable.  t^ee 
IsETHioNio  Acid,  and  beloio. 
"  ETHION'IC  ANHY'DEIDE.  Prep.  Pure 
and  dry  defiant  jjas  is  passed  over  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  ('  sulphuric  anhydride  ')  con- 
tained in  a  U-shaped  tube. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  When  thus  produced,  it  is  in 
white,  milky  crystals,  which  speedilydeliquesce 
in  the  air,  giving  rise  to  ethionic  acid.  It 
is  similar  in  appearance,  and  probably  iden- 
tical with,  '  sulphate  of  carbyle,'  which  results 
from  the  absorption  of  the  vapour  of  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid  by  absolute  alcohol. 

E'THIOFS.  Syn.  iGTHlOFS,  L.  A  name 
given  by  the  older  chemists  to  several  black 
powders  on  account  of  their  colour,  and  still 
occasionally  employed  in  medical  works. 

Ethiops,  Graphi'tic.  Syn.  Etbiofb  op  plum- 
bago ;  /Ethiops  oeaphiticus,  L.  Prom 
plumbago,  2  parts;  quicksilver,  1  part;  tri- 
turated together  until  the  globules  disappear. 
— Dote,  5  to  10  gr. ;  in  herpes,  and  some 
other  obstinate  skin  diseases. 

Ethiops,  Uartial.  Black  oxide  of  iron,  pre- 
pared by  keeping  iron  filings  under  water, 
and  occasionally  shaking  them.  It  is  washed 
with  water,  dried  as  quickly  as  pOFsible,  and 
preserved  from  the  air,  to  prevent  further 
oxidation.  Formerly  much  esteemed  as  a 
tonic. 

Ethiops,  Min'eral.  Syn.  Ethiops  uinebal; 
^Ethiops  minebalis,  Htdbabgtbi  sulphu- 
BETUM  ecu  sulphube,  L.  Black  sulphuret 
of  mercury,  with  excess  of  sulphur. 

(Tyson's.)  Oxide  of  mercury  (prepared 
by  decomposing  calomel  with  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  liquor  of  potassa  to  which  a 
little  liquor  of  ammonia  has  been  added)  and 
flowers  of  sulphur,  equal  parts,  triturated  to- 
gether. This  is  recommended  as  an  efficient 
substitute  for  the  old  and  uncertain  prepara- 
tion commonly  sold  under  the  name  of  Hthiopa 
mineral.    It  is,  however,  of  more  than  donble 
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the  usual  strength,  and  should  therefore  he 
taken  in  proportionate  doses.  See  Mebcuey 
(Sulphide). 

Ethiops,  Veg'etahle.  Syn.  iExHiops  ve0BTA- 
BiLis,  Pnivus  QtTEEcfis  MAKiNJS,  L.  Bladder 
wrack  {^M^eus  vesiculosus),  burned  in  a  close 
vessel  till  it  becomes  black  and  friable.  Used 
in  bronchocele,  scrofula,  &c.  Like  burnt 
sponge,  it  owes  its  virtues  to  the  presence  of  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  iodine. — Dose,  20  gr. 
to  1  dr.,  or  more,  made  into  an  electuary  with 
honey  or  sugar. 

E'THYL.  CsHj.  Syn.  Ethtle.  The  hydro- 
carbon assumed  to  be  the  radical  of  the  ether- 
compounds  (ethyl-series).  A  body  containing 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  indi- 
cated by  the  formula  of  ethyl,  2(C2H5),  has 
been  obtained  by  exposing  dry  iodide  of  ethyl 
in  sealed  tubes  for  several  hours  to  the  action 
of  finely  divided  zinc,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
320°  to  338°  Fahr.  In  this  reaction  the  iodine 
of  the  iodide  of  ethyl  combines  with  the  zinc, 
and  the  hydrocarbon  supposed  to  be  ethyl  is  set 
free.  On  opening  the  sealed  tubes  and  allow- 
ing the  gas  (which  is  a  mixture  of  the  '  ethyl ' 
and  certain  secondary  products)  to  pass  into  a 
freezing  mixture,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
kept  below — 9°  Falir.,  the  '  ethyl '  condenses 
to  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  Hitherto  no 
compound  ether  has  been  produced  from  the 
'  ethyl '  thus  prepared. 

According  to  the  beantifnl  theory  of  Liebig, 
ethyl  is  a  *  salt-basyle,'  forming  *  haloid  salts ' 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine ;  its  oxide 
is  ether,  and  the  hydrate  of  this  oxide  alcohol. 
The  compound  ethers  may  be  compared  with 
ordinary  salts  in  which  the  metal  is  replaced 
by  the  radical  ethyl. 

Ethyl,  Oxide  of.     (C2H5)2.0.     Syn.    Ethee, 

StTIiPHUEIO  ETHEE,  .ffilHEE  (B.  P.),  J<1tHEE 
SULPHUBIOUS  (Ph.  E.  D.  &  U.  S.),  M.  EECTIEI- 
CATU8,  M.  VITEIOLICUS,  M.  SEIEITU6  VITEIOLI 

BUlois,  L.  A  colourless,  higlily  volatile, 
fragrant,  inflammable  liquid,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 
It  was  not  known  before  the  13th  century. 

Prep.  There  are  two  methods  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  ether.  The  one  is  by  mix- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ingredients  at  once,  and 
immediately  subjecting  them  to  distillation  at 
a  proper  temperature ;  the  other  is  by  adding 
the  alcohol  in  a  slender  streamlet  to  the  acid, 
previously  heated  to  the  etherifying  point, 
The  former,  though  less  economical,  is  the  one 
more  generally  employed. 

1.  Rectified  spirit,3  lbs.;  sulphuric  acid,  2  lbs.; 
carbonate  of  potassa  (previously  ignited),  1  oz.; 
pour  2  lbs.  of  the  spirit  into  a  glass  retort,  add 
the  acid,  and  place  the  vessel  on  a  sand  bath, 
BO  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  ether,  as  it  forms,  pass  over  into 
a  well-cooled  receiver ;  continue  the  distillation 
until  a  heavier  fluid  begins  to  pass  over,  then 
lower  the  heat,  add  the  remainder  of  the  spirit, 
and  distil  as  before ;  mix  the  distilled  liquors 
to^'ether,  pour  otf  the  supernatant  portion,  add 


the  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  agitate  occa- 
sionally for  one  hour;  tinally,  distil  the  ether 
from  a  large  retort,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stop- 
pered bottle.     Sp.  gr.  '750. 

2.  The  strongest  oil  of  vitriol,  3  parts,  are 
mixed  with  alcohol,  q.  s.  (about  2  parts  at  '830) 
to  reduce  its  sp.  gr.  to  1'780 ;  an  object  which 
may  be  easily  obtained  by  distilling  off  some 
of  the  ether  if  required.  The  still  or  retort  is 
then  connected  with  a  vessel  full  of  alcohol,  of 
at  least  90g,  by  means  of  a  small  syphon  tube, 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock ;  the  longer  limb  of 
which  should  be  of  glass,  and  so  arranged  that 
it  just  dips  into  the  mixture  of  acid  and  alco- 
hol. Heat  is  next  applied,  and  the  contents  of 
the  still  raised  to  the  boiling-point  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  full  ebullition  com- 
mences the  stop-cock  ot  the  syphon  is  cautiously 
turned,  so  as  to  allow  the  alcohol  to  flow  down 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  boiling  liquid 
exactly  at  the  same  level ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  supply  a  quantity  of  alcohol  exactly  equal 
to  that  of  the  liquid  which  distils  over.  By 
careful  manipulation  the  whole  of  the  alcohol 
which  enters  the  retort  passes  over  as  ether  and 
water,  and  this  decomposition  pioeeeds  for 
some  time,  and  would  continue  for  an  unlimited 
period  did  not  the  sulphuric  acid  ultimately 
become  too  weak  to  form  ether,  from  the 
gradual  absorption  of  the  superfluous  water 
contained  in  the  alcohol.  Were  it  convenient 
or  practicable  to  use  absolute  alcohol,  a  given 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  proper  strength, 
would  maintain  the  power  of  producing  ether 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  practice,  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  that  may  thus  be  etherified 
is  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  by  the  common 
process,  while  neither  sulphurous  acid,  sulpho- 
vinic  acid,  nor  sweet  oil  of  wine  is  generated, 
and  the  residual  liquid  of  the  distillation  con- 
tinues limpid,  and  has  only  a  pale-brown  colour. 
This  is  termed  the  '  continuous,'  or  '  BouUay's' 
method.  (This  process  is  similar  to  that  given 
in  the  B.  P.) 

3.  Alcohol  of  90§,  five  parts  are  mixed  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  9  parts,  in  a  vessel  of  copper  or 
iron  immersed  in  cold  water;  the  mixture  is 
next  introduced  into  a  still  or  retort,  and  raised 
to  a  state  of  ebullition  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as 
before.  A  fresh  quantity  of  alcohol,  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  liquid  distilled  over,  is  then  added 
to  the  liquid  in  the  still,  and  distillation  again 
had  recourse  to.  As  much  concentrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa  as  will  give  it  a  per- 
ceptible alkaline  reaction  is  next  added  to 
distilled  liquor,  which  is  then  rectified  by  the 
heat  of  a  water  bath,  as  long  as  the  ether  which 
distils  over  has  the  sp.  gr.  '720  to  -725  at  80° 
Fahr.  Instead  of  the  potassa,  a  little  milk  of 
lime  may  be  used,  along  with  its  own  bulk  of 
water.  By  allowing  the  product  to  stand  for 
some  days  over  chloride  of  calcium  or  quick- 
lime, and  again  rectifying  it  along  with  one 
of  these  substances,  perfectly  pure  ether  may 
be  obtained. 

Obs.  The  mixture  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric 
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a.  Condenser  tabe 

b,  c  Glius  lube. 

d.  Kunuel  by  which  cold  water  runs  in  from  the  water 
lioltle  ll. 

e.  Pipe  by  which  water  escapes  througli  /  into  the 
lic.tile  g. 

i    Retort. 

k.  Adapter,  connectiniE  the  retort  with  the  condenser. 

I.  Adapter,  connecting  the  condenser  with  ttie  bottles 
l.t. 

.1  Wooden  tresnel,  with  movable  amis  n,  o.  for  sup- 
porting and  adjusting  the  heigtus  ot  the  condenser. 

acid  requires  some  caution.  It  is  best  done  by 
iDtroducing  the  alcoliol  into  ii  suitable  vessel, 
and  imparting  to  it  a  rapid  whirling  motion, 
by  vvhicli  a  considerable  conical  cavity  is  torined 
in  the  centre,  and  into  which  the  acid  may  be 
>;railuiilly  poured  with  perfect  safety.  The 
ini\i'il  fluids  should  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
rapid  ebullition,  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  with- 
out this  precaution  much  of  the  alcohol  distils 
over  before  the  liquor  acquires  the  proper 
teiiipi-'ralure  for  etherification.  On  the  small 
s'iili',  a  tubulated  retort,  connected  with  a 
Lieliiii's  condcnsiu);  tube,  and  two  globular 
receivers  surronnded  with  a  freezing  mixtuie, 
or  ice-cold  water,  may  be  emploied  as  the 
distillatory  apparatus.  The  seoond  reiciver 
should  be  connected  with  the  first  one  by  means 
of  a  bont  glass  tube,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  former;  and  the  whole  of  the 
joints  should  be  securely  luleil,  us  soon  as  the 
I  xpauded  air  has  been  allowed  to  escape.  \\'e 
have  employed  the  following  convenient  little 
apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  small  quan- 
tities of  ether,  and  it  will  be  found  very  suit- 
able for  the  distillation  of  most  other  highly 
volatile  liquids,  and  particularly  for  boiling 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  organic  acids.  By 
connecting  the  neck  of  a  flask  or  digester  con- 
taining volatile  fluids  with  the  lower  instead 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  refrigerator,  ebullition 
may  be  carried  on  without  loss,  as  the  vnpaur 
will  be  condensed,  and  run  back  into  the  vessel 
from  which  it  has  distilled. 

Kor  the  rectification  of  ether,  a  water  bath 
is  employed  along  with  the  above  simple  reiri- 
geraiiir,  and  the  receivers  surrounded  by  ice 
or  a  freezing  mixture. 

Chem.  comp.,  ^'c.  Ether  is  generally  regarded 
asiiieoiideof  ethy  1,  and  alcohol  as  the  hydrate 
of  this  base.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  analysis, 
which  proves  that  ether  differs  from  alcohol 
bv  the  elements  of  water.  Kocent  experiments 
Nave  also  shown  that  the  relation  existing 
between  the  two  compounds  is — if  alcohol  be 


B,  Wooden  stool  for  supporting  the  water  bottle. 

q.  Furnace. 

r.  Sappurt  for  tlie  furnace. 

p.  Gutter  for  carrying  off  water  that  overflows  the 
fuunti  U,  and  preventing  its  esrape  alun^  tbe  pipe  e, 

J.  Leg  of  syphon  conuected  with  bottle  contuiuing 
alcoliol. 

t,  t  GIhss  globes,  placed  in  the  basins  v,  p,  and  siii- 
rouiidrd  with  p.iunded  ice  or  ice-cold  water. 

w.  Safety  tube,  containing  a  little  mercury  at  x, 

expressed  by  the  formula  C2H5O,  the  true  f  .r- 
mula  of  ether  will  be  (03115)20.  We  cannot 
describe  these  experiments  here,  but  we  may 
remark  that  ether  cannot  he  made  to  combine 
with  water  directly,  nor  can  alcohol  be  con- 
verted into  ether  by  the  abstraction  of  water, 
pure  and  simple,  without  llie  aid  of  other 
substances. 

The  compound  ethers  may  be  compared  to 
ordinary  salts  in  which  the  metal  is  replaced 
by  a  radical  termed  ethyl,  having  the  for- 
mula CgHj.  Tills  view  is,  of  course,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  which  regards  etiicr  as 
the  oxide  of  ethyl. 

According  to  theory,  1  equivalent,  or  46  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol,  should  produce  1  eq.,  or 
37  parts,  of  pure  ether ;  but  in  practice,  the 
greatest  product  obtai  .::ed  by  operating  accord- 
ing to  Boullay's  inetliud,  which  produces  more 
ether  than  any  other,  does  not  exceed  33^ 
parts  for  the  preceding  quantity  of  alcohol,' or 
71"5ij.  A  mixture  of  9  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  5  parts  of  alcohol  of  bO-3,  eeasos  to  produce 
ether  after  31  parts  of  such  alcohol  have  been 
added. 

The  most  economical  method  of  etherifica- 
tion is  that  known  as  the  continuous  etlicr 
proeess,  or  the  process  of  Boullay.  When  this 
is  adopted,  the  retort  or  flask  should  be  fitted 
with  a  sound  cork,  perforated  by  an  aperture 
to  receive  a  thermometer,  and  the  application 
of  the  heat,  and  the  flow  of  alcohol,  should  bo 
so  managed,  that  p  temperature  of  300°  Pahr. 
and  a  state  of  rapid  and  violent  ebulli- 
tion (points  of  essential  Importance)  are 
maintained. 

Prop.,  Uses,  Sfo.  Pure  ether  is  a  colourless, 
transparent,  and  very  limpid  fluid,  having  a 
penetrating  and  agreeable  smell,  and  a  burning, 
swettish  taste;  its  evaporation  produces  the 
sensation  of  extreme  cold ;  when  prevented, 
a  sensation  of  heat  is  experienced.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  between  '712  and  '72^.  If  it 
contains  water  it  begins  to  crystallise  in  biil- 
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liant  white  plates  when  cooled  to  — 24°  Pahr., 
and  become  a  white  crystalline  mass  at  — 46° 
or  — 47°  Fahr. ;  but  if  absolutely  pure,  ether 
cannot  be  solidified  by  any  degree  of  cold  that 
can  be  produced,  it  remaining  fluid  when 
placed  in  contact  with  solid  carbonic  acid,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  — 148°  Fahr.  Boils 
at  96°  or. 97°  Fahr.;  is  very  combustible ;  is 
soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  distilled  water, 
and  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It 
abstracts  corrosive  sublimate,  terchloride  of 
gold,  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  many  of  the 
alkaloids,  from  their  watery  solutions,  and  is 
hence  invaluable  in  analysis  and  pharmacy. 
It  readily  dissolves  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils, 
and  most  fatty  matters,  as  well  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  small  quantities.  By  exposure 
to  light  and  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  water 
and  acetic  acid  are  gradually  formed.  It  is 
decomposed  by  expDSure  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. Its  evaporation  occasions  intense  cold. 
The  greatest  degree  of  cold  yet  produced 
( — 166°  Fahr.)  has  resulted  from  the  admix- 
ture of  ether  with  solid  carbonic  acid.  Ether 
is  powerfully  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  externally  refrigerant,  if  al- 
lowed to  evaporate,  or  stimulant  and  counter- 
irritant  if  its  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  is 
used  in  various  diseases.  Applied  to  the  fore- 
head by  means  of  the  fingers  or  a  strip  of  linen, 
it  generally  relieves  simple  cases  of  nervous 
headache.  Inpharmact/  it  is  largely  employed 
in  the  preparations  of  tinctures  alkaloids, 
spirits,  &c. ;  and  in  chemistrt/  is  invaluable  in 
organic  analyses.  Its  principal  commercial 
application  is  as  a  solvent  for  pyroxyline,  in 
the  manufacture  of  collodion.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed as  a  solvent  of  resins,  India  rubber,  &c., 
in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  and  for  several 
other  useful  purposes. — Dose,  20  drops  to  2  fl. 
dr.  5  in  water  or.  wine.  Excessive  doses  of 
ether  produce  intoxication  resembling  that 
from  alcohol,  and  require  similar  antidotes. 
Sulphuric  ether  is  said  to  be  taken  largely  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  as  a  stimulant,  particularly 
in  Antrim.  Shortly  before  the  discovery  of 
chloroform,  it  was  found  that  when  the 
vapour  of  ether  was  inhaled  it  gradually  pro- 
duced insensibility  to  pain.  It  was  therefore 
employed  as  an  anaesthetic  in  surgical  opera- 
tions. HavingbeenfoundlessefBcientthan  chlo- 
roform, and  more  troublesome  to  administer, 
its  use  for  this  purpose  has  been  abandoned. 

Tests.  Ether  may  be  recognised  by  its  vola- 
tility, odour,  taste,  sparing  solubility  in  water, 
admixture  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  great 
inflammability  (burning  with  ayellowish-white 
flame),  and  its  power  of  dissolving  fats  and 
resins.  Its  further  identification  can  only  be 
effected  by  ultimate  analysis. 

Fur.  The  ether  of  the  shops  generally  con- 
tains alcohol,  water,  or  acetic  acid,  and  some- 
times all  of  them.  Its  usual  specific  gravity 
fluctuates  between  ■733  and  '765.  Exposed  to 
the  air.  It  volatilises  entirely.  It  turns  litmus 
paper  red ;  sometimes  very  slightly,  and  occa- 


sionally even  not  at  all.  i  fl.  oz.  mixes  com- 
pletely with  J  pint  of  water.  Pure  ether 
should,  however,  be  neutral  to  test-paper, 
although  seldom  so.  When  shaken  in  a  minim 
measure  with  half  its  volume  of  concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  its  volume 
should  not  lessen.  10  fluid  ounces  of  water 
should  only  dissolve  1  fluid  ounce  of  ether,  and 
remain  transparent. 

Freserv.  Ether  rapidly  evaporates  at  com- 
mon temperatures  when  kept  in  corked  bot- 
tles, and  even  in  bottles  secured  with  ground- 
glass  stoppers  and  tightly  tied  over  with 
bladder  and  leather ;  it  also  becomes  sour  by 
age.  To  prevent  this  waste,  the  stoppers 
should  fit  accurately,  and  the  bottles  should  be 
placed  in  as  cool  a  situation  as 
possible.  Bottles  furnished  with 
ground-glass  caps,  as  well  as  stop- 
pers, are  frequently  employed. 
(See  engr^  Dewar's '  ether  phial'  is 
formed  on  a  similar  principle.  We 
have  seen  bottles  of  ether  accu- 
rately stoppered,  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  thickly  coated  with 
wax,  which  have  yet  become  quite 
empty  by  a  voyage  to  the  tropics,  though  they 
still  appeared  to  be  as  closely  secured  as  when 
they  were  first  filled. 

Caution.  The  vapour  of  ether  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  it  forms  a  violently  explosive  mixture.  The 
density  of  this  vapour  is  2"586,  that  of  air 
being  1 ;  hence  it  rapidly  sinks,  and  frequently 
accumulates  in  the  lower  parts  of  buildings, 
especially  cellars  which  are  badly  ventilated, 
in  the  same  way  as  water  does.  The  only 
remedy  is  thorough  ventilation.  Many  serious 
accidents  have  arisen  from  this  cause,  for  no 
sooner  is  a  light  carried  into  an  apartment 
where  such  vapour  is  present  than  an  explosion 
takes  place. 

Ethyl,  Acetate  of.  C2H5C.2H3O2  Syn. 
Acetate  op  oxide  ore  ethti.  Acetic  ethee, 
Pyeoligweous  ethbb  :  .Stheb  aceticus,  L. 
A  compound  discovered  by  the  Count  de 
Lauraguais  in  1759. 

Prep.  1.  Acetate  of  potassa,  3  parts  (or  an 
equiv.  quant,  of  acetate  of  soda),  alcohol  (85g), 
3  parts,  oil  of  vitriol  (strongest),  2  parts,  are 
mixed  together  and  distilled,  by  the  heat  of  a 
sand  bath,  from  a  glass  or  earthenware  retort 
into  a  well-cooled  receiver;  the  distillate  is 
agitated  with  a  little  water  to  remove  unde- 
composed  alcohol,  and  then  digested  first  with 
a  little  chalk  to  remove  acidity,  and  after- 
wards with  fused  chloride  of  calcium,  to  absorb 
water;  it  is, lastly,  rectified  by  a  gentle  heat. 

2.  Eectified  spirit  (sp.  gr.  '84),  50  parts, 
acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'075),  33  parts,  are  mixed 
together,  and  oil  of  vitriol  (strongest),  10  parts, 
added ;  the  distillation  is  continued  until  65 
parts  have  passed  over,  and  the  distillate,  after 
digestion  for  some  hour.s  on  a  little  dry  carbo- 
nate of  potassium,  is  rectified  as  before,  the 
first  50  parts  only  being  kept  for  use. 
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Prop.,  SfO.  Acetic  etlicr  is  colourless,  and 
bears  h  ooiisidernble  resemblance  to  ordinary 
ether,  but  it  baa  ii  much  more  afrreenble  and 
refreshing  odour.  It  boils  at  165'^  Fahr. ;  has 
a  sp.  pr.  of  '89  nt60°  Fahr.,  dissolves  in  about 
7  parts  of  water ;  and  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by 
allialies  and  the  strong  acids. 

Acetic  ether  is  diaphoretic,  stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  narcotic— Bose,  i  to  2  fl.  dr.  j 
in  similar  coses  to  those  in  which  snlphuric 
ether  ig  employed,  and  especially  in  nervous 
and  putrid  fevers,  spasmodic  vomitings,  and 
diseases  of  the  bowels  and  stomach,  arising 
from  debility,  and  not  of  an  inflammatory 
cliaracter.  Its  principal  consumption  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  British  brandy. 

Ethyl,  Benzoate  of.  C^UfijYifi,.  %». 
Hekzoio  etheb,  Benzoate  oe  etkee,  B.  op 
oxide  oe  ethyl;  iethee  benzoicus,  l. 
Prep.  Alcohol  (sp.  gi-.  -830),  4  parts ;  benzoic 
acid  (crvst.),  2  parts;  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  1  part,  are  distilled  together ; 
as  soon  as  the  product  turns  milky  when  mixed 
with  water,  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  the 
liquid  that  distills  over  collected ;  to  this  liquid 
water  is  added,  and  the  supernatant  ether  is 
decanted,  and  boiled  with  water,  and  a  little 
oxide  of  lead  (to  separate  benzoic  acid)  ;  it  is, 
lastly,  freed  from  water  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Prop.,  k\'c.  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  slightly 
heavier  than  water,  and  possessing  an  aromatic 
odour  and  taste.  It  boils  at  410°  Fahr.,  and  is 
miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethyl,  Bromide  of.  C^H^Br.  Syn.  jEtheb 
HYDBOBEOMious,  L.  A  volatile,  ethereal 
liquid,  discovered  by  Serullas. 

Prep.  Bromine,  8 parts;  alcohol,  32  parts; 
dissolve,  place  the  mixture  in  a  retort,  add  of 
phosphorus,  1  part,  and  distil  by  a  gentle  heat 
as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  cold.  The  ether 
is  separated  from  the  distillate  by  the  addition 
of  water. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  A  very  volatile  liquid,  with  a 
penetrating  taste  and  smell ;  boiling  at  105° 
Fahr.,  and  heavier  than  water. 

Ethyl,    Bu'tyrate    of.     CjHjCjHjOj.     Si/n. 

BUTTBIC  ETHEE,  PiNE-APPIB  OH;  .StHBE 
BCTTEICUB,  L.  Prep.  By  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  butyric 
acid,  and  purifying  the  product  from  free  acid. 

Commercially,  from  crude  butyric  acid  sapo- 
nified with  caustic  potassa  or  baryta,  and  the 
resulting  soap  distilled  along  with  alcohol  and 
oil  of  viiriol. 

Vses.  Crude  butyric  ether  forms  the '  pine- 
apple oil '  of  commerce,  and  when  largely 
diluted  with  rectified  spirit,  the  '  pine-apple 
essence'  so  much  employed  as  a  flavouring 
substance  by  confectioners,  liqueuristes,  &c. 
It  imparts  a  delicious  flavour  to  sweetmeats, 
rum,  ari'ack,  punch,  &c.  The  Germans  add  it 
to  common  rura,  to  form  the  flavouring  for 
their  '  pine-apple  ale.' 

Ethyl,  Carbonate    of.      (CjHjjjCOj.    St/n. 


Caebonic  bthee,  Caebosate  op  oxidb  op 
ETHYL  ;  iExHEB  CAEBouions,  L.  Prep.  Frag- 
ments of  potassium  are  added  to  oxalic  ether, 
gently  warmed,  as  long  as  bubbles  of  gas  are 
formed ;  the  excess  of  metal  is  removed  from 
the  semi-solid  mass,  some  water  added,  and 
the  whole  distilled.  The  carbonic  ether  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  receiver, 
and  is  collected,  dried  by  contact  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  and  rectified  along  with  some 
potassium  or  sodium,  till  it  ceases  to  yield 
acetate  of  potassa  when  acted  on  by  caustic 
potassa. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Colourless,  limpid,  and  aromatic ; 
tastes  pungent  and  burning ;  boils  at  259°  to 
260°  Fahr.  It  greatly  resembles  oxalic  ether. 
It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies. 

Ethyl,  Chlo'ride  of.    CjHsCl.     Syn.  Lioht 

HydEOCHLOEIC  E.,  CbLOEIDE  op  ETHYL; 
.Sthee  HYDEOCnLOEicus,  L.  A  highly  vola- 
tile compound,  formed  of  ethyl  and  chlorine. 

Prep.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  saturated 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  the  cold, 
and  the  product  is  distilled  in  a  retort  con- 
nected ivith  a  Wolfe's  apparatus,  the  first 
bottle  of  which  should  he  two  thirds  filled  with 
tepid  water  (70°  to  75°  Fahr.),  and  the  re- 
mainder surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt.  To  render  it  perfectly  anhydrous,  it  must 
he  digested  on  a  few  fragments  of  fused  chlo- 
ride of  calcium. 

A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  3  parts,  and  alco- 
hol, 2  parts,  is  poured  upon  common  salt 
(dried),  4  parts;  and  the  whole  distilled  as 
before. 

Prop.,  ^c.  This  ether  has  a  sweetish  taste ; 
is  soluble  in  about  15  parts  of  water,  and  mis- 
cible in  all  proportions  with  alcohol ;  boils  at 
54°  Fahr. ;  burns  with  a  flame  edged  with 
green ;  is  neutral  to  test  paper ;  and  does  not 
effect  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Sp.  gr. 
•921,  at  32°  V&hr.—Dose,  10  to  30  drops,  as 
an  antispasmodic  and  a  powerful  diffusible 
stimulant.  Owing  to  its  extreme  volatility  it 
can  only  be  taken  dissolved  in  spirit. 

Ethyl,  C/anide  of.  C-HjCN.  Syn.  .^Sthee 
HYDEOCYANlcrs,  L.  Prep.  Cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  sulphovinate  of  baryta,  equal  parts, 
are  mixed  and  distilled  in  a  glass  retort  by  a 
moderate  heat.  The  product  separates  into 
two  strata ;  the  lighter  one  is  impure  hydro- 
cyanic ether ;  this  is  decanted  and  agitated 
with  4  or  5  times  its  bulk  of  water  at  120°  to 
140°  Fahr.,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  with 
about  2  parts  of  water ;  the  ether  is  again  de- 
canted, and  placed  in  contact  with  chloride  of 
calcium  for  24  hours,  and  then  rectified. 

Prop.,  S(c.  It  boils  at  190°  Fahr.  Sp.  gr. 
■788.  In  its  therapeutical  effects  it  resembles 
hydrocyanic  acid,  but  is  less  active.  Its  odour 
is,  however,  more  penetrating  and  offensive. — 
Dose,  2  to 6  drops,  in  mucilage  or  emulsion; 
inobstinate  or  convulsive  coughs,  gastrodynia, 
hysterical  affections,  &c. 

Ethyl,  C/anate  of.  C5H5CNO  Syn.  Cy- 
anic BTHEE,  CYAJTATE  OP  OXIDE  OP  BTHYI. 
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Pre]).  By  distilling  a  dry  mixture  of  cyanate  of 
potassa  and  sulphovinate  of  potassa  in  nearly 
equivalent  proportions.  A  mixture  of  cyanic 
and  cyanuric  ethers  passes  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver. By  distilling  this  mixture  the  two  are 
readily  separated ;  that  which  passes  over  by 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath  being  the  first,  and 
the  residuum  in  the  retort  the  second. 

Prop.,  S(c.  An  ethereal,  very  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  140°  Fahr. 

Ethyl,  Cyan'urate  of.  (C2H5)3C3Ng03.  Syn. 
Cyanubate  op  oxide  op  ETHTi.  Prep,  See 
CiANic  Ethee. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Tasteless,  inodorous,  colourless, 
transparent,  needles  and  prisms;  fusing  at 
185°  Fahr. 

Ethyl,  I'odide  of.  CsHjI.  Syn.  .Etheb 
HTDEiODlous,  L.  Prep.  Phosphorous,  4  parts, 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '84),  70  parts,  and  Iodine,  100 
parts,  are  gradually  and  cautiously  mixed 
together,  and  distilled. 

Prop.,  ^c.  A  colourless  liquid,  possessing 
a  strong  ethereal  odour,  and  boiling  at  158° 
Fahr. ;  sp.  gr.  1"92.  It  is  reddened  and  de- 
composed by  exposure  to  air  and  light. 

Ether,  Methy'lic.   Syn.    Oxide  op  methyl, 

WoOD-ETHEB,  MeTHTL- ETHYL.    See  MeTHYL. 

Ether,  Muriatic  (Heavy).  Syn.  ^thee  mu- 
EiATicua  pondeeoshs,  L.  Prep.  Alcohol,  of 
80  to  85§,  is  saturated,  in  the  cold,  with 
chlorine  gas,  water  is  next  added,  and  the  oily 
fluid  that  separates  collected  and  washed  with 
water,  as  long  as  any  of  it  is  dissolved. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  Heavy  muriatic  ether  is  a  vola- 
tile, oily,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  about 
245°  Fahr.,  and  heavier  than  water.  Its  pre- 
cise constitution  is  undetermined.  This  ether 
enter-s  into  the  composition  of  the  spieitus 
mueiatioo-etheeeus,  a  remedy  occasionally 
used  on  the  Continent. 

Ethyl,  Nitrate  of.     C2H5NO3.     Syn.    Nitric 

ETHEB,  NiTEATE  OP  OXIDE  OP  ETHYL  ; 
iETHEE  UITEIOtrS,  L. 

Prep.  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  about  1'375),  50 
parts;  nitrate  of  urea,  a]ittle(say2or3parts); 
dissolve,  add  alcohol,  50  parts,  and  distil  with 
the  usual  precautions,  until  7-8ths  of  the 
whole  (of  the  liquid  portion)  have  passed  over; 
agitate  the  distillate  with  a  little  water  to  sepa- 
rate the  ether,  and  preserve  the  heavier  portion. 

Prop.,  S(c.  Nitric  ether  possesses  an  agree- 
able sweetish  taste  and  odour ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water;  the  alcoholic  (but  not  the  aqueous) 
solution  of  potassa  decomposes  it  rapidly  ;  sp. 
gr.  1-112.  Its  vapour  is  very  apt  to  explode 
when  strongly  heated,  and  therefore  a  small 
quantity  only  should  be  prepared  at  a  time. 

Ethyl,  Nitrite.      CjHjNOa.     Syn.    Niteic 

BTHEK,  HYPONITBODS  BTHEE,  NITBITE  OP 
ETHEB,  NiTBITB  OP  OXIDE  OP  ETHYL,  HyPO- 
KITEITE  OP  E.  ;    JiTHEB   ITITEOSUS,   M.  HTPO- 

NITBOSUS,  L.  This  is  a  compound,  of  which 
'  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  '  is  an  impure  alcoholic 
solution. 

Prep.  1.  Starch  (potato  farina),  1  part; 
nitric  acid  (sp.'  gr.  1"30),  10  parts ;  mix  in  a 


capacious  retort,  connected  with  a  wide  tube,  2 
or  3  feet  long,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  termi- 
nating near  the  bottom  of  a  two- necked  bottle, 
containing  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (of  85g),  2 
parts,  and  water,  1  part,  and  surrounded  with 
a  freezing  mixture,  pounded  ice,  or  very  cold 
water ;  the  other  neck  of  the  bottle  being  con- 
nected by  a  long  glass  tube  with  a  good  refri- 
gerator or  condenser.  All  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature must  be  avoided.  The  heat  of  a  water 
bath  only  must  be  cautiously  applied  to  the 
retort.  The  gas  liberated  passes  into  the 
alcohol,  causing  the  ether  to  distil  in  a  gentle 
stream.  The  tube  connecting  the  retort  and 
bottle  must  be  cooled  by  means  of  rag  or  moist 
paper,  kept  wetted  with  ice-cold  water;  as,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  tube  and  the  alcohol 
rises  only  a  little,  the  latter  becomes  sponta- 
neously hot,  and  boils  violently,  by  which  the 
product  is  vitiated.  This  process  is  very  pro- 
ductive and  econo  mical,  and  yields  pure  nitrous 
ether. 

2.  A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  8  parts,  and 
alcohol,  9  parts,  is  poured  upon  crystallised 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  11  parts,  contained  in  any 
suitable  distillatory  vessel  connected  with  a 
well-cooled  receiver.  Nitrous  ether  gradually 
distils  over  on  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 
A,n  admirable  process,  but  more  expensive  than 
the  preceding.  Even  a  common  fire  may  be 
employed  without  danger,  as  the  liberation  of 
the  ether  proceeds  gradually,  and  not  almost 
instantaneously,  as  in  operating  in  the  usual 
way.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  left  in  the  retort. 
The  product  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
last  formula. 

3.  Eectified  spirit,  46  fl.  oz. ;  pure  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1-500),  7  fl.  oz. ;  put  15  fl.  oz.  of  the 
spirit,  with  a  little  clean  sand,  into  a  quart 
matrass,  fitted  with  a  cork,  and  «.  safety  tube 
reaching  to  within  an  inch  of  the  spirit,  and  a 
second  tube  leading  to  a  refrigeratory.  Fill 
the  safety  tube  with  pure  nitric  acid,  then 
add  through  it,  gradually  and  cautiously,  3i 
fl.  oz.  of  the  acid.  When  the  violent  action 
that  ensues  is  nearly  over,  gradually  add  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  acid,  J  fl.  oz.  at  a 
time,  and  at  intervals.  Agitate  the  ether  that 
distils  over,  first  with  a  little  milk  of  lime,  till 
it  ceases  to  redden  litmus  paper,  and  then  with 
half  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  pure  hyponitrous 
ether  thus  obtained  should  have  a  density 
of  -899. 

4.  (Mr  John  Williams.)  Nitrite  of  ethyl  is 
best  made  by  passing  nitrons  acid  gas  into 
alcohol. 

The  nitrous  acid  gas  is  prepared  by  actino; 
upon  such  bodies  as  starch,  copper,  mercury, 
or  arsenious  acid  with  nitric  acid.  The  alco- 
hol is  generally  recommended  in  the  text-books 
to  be  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water; 
this,  however,  I  consider  a  decided  mistake. 
The  alcohol  should  be  as  concentrated  as  possi- 
ble, even  absolute  alcohol  is  preferable.  The 
main  pointfj  to  be  attended  to  are  that  the  cur- 
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rout  of  nitrous  ncid  gas  ahoald  be  slow  and 
steady,  so  as  to  tjive  time  for  the  reaction 
to  proceed  properly,  and  that  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  alcohol  slionld  be  kept  as  cool  as 
piwsible ;  in  this  way  much  of  the  production 
of  bye-producls  will  be  avoided,  and  the  gas 
can  be  parsed  through  the  alcohol,  as  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  absorded. 

The  resulting  liquid  is  anything  but  pure ; 
it  contains  much  nitrite  of  ethyl,  some  alde- 
hyde, acid — it  is  even  stated  to  contain  malic 
acid.  In  fact  it  is  well  Icuown  that  the  reac- 
tion between  the  nitrous  acid,  and  such  pro- 
ducts as  alcohol,  however  pure,  is  not  sharp, 
but  is  always  accompanied  by  secondary  pro- 
ducts. 

From  the  crude  alcoholic  solution  obtained 
by  the  method  I  have  described,  the  pure  ni- 
trite of  ethyl  can  be  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty. Nitrite  of  ethyl  is  an  extremely  volatile 
liquid ;  it  boils  at  abotit  61°  P.,  whereas  alde- 
hyde boils  at  90°  F.,  and  alcohol  at  180°  F. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  we  are  enabled 
to  separate  it  from  the  crude  liquid  by  distilla- 
tion. Some  precautions  are,  however,  necessnry, 
to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  product.  The  (Insk 
containing  the  crude  product  is  placed  in  a 
water  bath,  and  connected  by  bent  tubes  with 
several  other  flasks  and  bottles.  The  Hrst  tube 
should  be  passed  into  a  small  empty  flask,  this 
will  condense  most  of  the  alcohol  which  may 
pass  over  during  the  operation.  Then  a  se- 
cond bent  tube  passes  Into  a  second  flask  con- 
taining a  little  water;  this  condenses  any 
alcohol  which  may  not  have  been  stopped  in 
the  first  flask,  together  with  free  acid,  and 
nearly  all  the  aldehyde. 

From  this  wash  bottle  a  third  tube  proceeds 
into  a  somewhnt  shallow  flask,  containing  a 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  the  gas,  how- 
ever, is  not  allowed  to  pass  through  this  alkaline 
liquid,  but  simply  over  the  surface.  In  this 
way  the  last  portion  of  the  aldehyde  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  potash  solution  gradually  as- 
sumes an  amber  colour.  From  this  vessel,  the 
gas  (for  such  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  laboratory,  the  nitrite  of  ethel  is — in  very 
cold  weather  it  would  be  necessary  to  gently 
warm  the  different  flasks)  is  passed  through  a 
tube  charged  with  anhydrous  chloride  of  cal- 
cium to  absorb  moisture,  and  the  pure  and 
dry  nitrite  of  ethyl  thus  produced,  flnally 
passes  into  alcohol,  which  readily  absorbs  it. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  note  the  weight  of 
the  alcohol  used  for  absorbing  the  gas,  and 
its  weight  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to  know 
the  strength  or  per  centage  of  nitrite  of  ethyl 
which  must  be  in  solution.  Thus,  if  9  oz.  of 
nkobol  becomes  10  oz.,  it  is  evident  we  have  a 
solution  of  10  per  cent,  j  if  it  becomes  12  oz., 
then  the  strength  must  be  25  per  cent.,  and 
so  on.  Ordinary  spirits  will  answer  for  con- 
densing the  nitrite  of  ethyl,  but  it  is  better 
to  use  absolute  alcohol,  as  it  is  very  desirable 
to  avoid  the  presence  of  water  in  any  form. 
The  solutions  made  with  weaker  spirit  soon 


turn  acid;  those  made  with  absolute  alcohol, 
on  the  other  hand,  keep  a  long  time.  It  is 
very  true  the  very  strong  solntions  of  50 
and  25  per  cent,  show  traces  of  acidity  when 
tested  with  moistened  litmus  paper,  but  the 
10  per  cent,  solution  is  quite  neutral.' 

One  point  I  have  not  mentioned ;  it  is  that 
the  distillation  must  be  conducted  at  the  very 
lowest  passible  temperature ;  in  fact,  the  water 
in  the  water-bath  should  only  be  kept  gently 
warm,  and  the  process  should  be  continued 
only  so  long  as  the  conducting  tubes  feel 
cool  to  the  touch ;  when  they  become  warm 
the  distillation  should  be  discontinued.  By 
passing  the  gas  into  a  tube  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  instead  of  into  alcohol,  the  pure  ni- 
trite of  ethyl  is  readily  obtained  in  a  liquid 
form ;  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  seal  the  tube, 
otherwise  the  very  volatile  liquid  would  soon 
be  lost. 

Prop.,^0.  Pure  nitrous  ether  has  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  odour  of  ap|>les, 
and  boils  at  62°  Fahr.  j  sp.  gr.  -947  at  60° 
Fahr.  Commercial  nitrous  ether  contains 
aldehyde,  boils  at  70°  Fahr.,  has  a  more  or  less 
snttocating  odour  combined  with  that  of  the 
pure  ether,  has  ii  sp.  gr.  of  -886  at  40°  Fiihr., 
and  turns  brown  when  mixed  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa,  while  the  latter  remains 
unaltered.  It  also  acidifies  by  age,  whilst  pure 
nitrous  ether  remains  neutral.  They  are  both 
very  inflammable,  and  burn  with  a  white  flame. 
Ordinary  nitrous  ether  dissolves  in  about  48 
parts  of  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether. 

Nitrous  ether  is  refrigerant,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic,  but  is  seldom  employed  alone, 
though,  when  larf.'ily  diluted  with  alcohol 
(sweet  spirits  of  uitrii',  spirit  of  nitric  ether), 
it  is  a  common  remedy  in  several  diseases. 
It  is  also  used  to  flavour  malt  spirit,  in  imi- 
tation of  brandy  (British  brandy),  although 
for  this  purpose  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  acetic 
ether.     See  Spieitb  (Medicinal). 

Ethyl,    (Enanthate  of.     Si/n.     (Enanthic 

BTHEK,  PbLAESONIO  ETHEE,  CEnANTHATB  OP 
OXIDE  OE  ETIITL.  Prep.  1.  The  oil  obtained 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  of  fermented 
liquors,  especially  wines,  consi>ts,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  crude  ether.  It  is  purified  by 
agitation  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  freed  from  water  by  a  few  fragments 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  re-distilled. 

Prop.,  S(C.  (Euauthic  ether  is  colourless ; 
lighter  than  water ;  boils  at  about  500°  Fiihr. ; 
and  has  a  powerful,  intoxicating  vinous  odour, 
resembling  that  of  an  empty  wine  cask  or 
bottle  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  '862.  As  obtained  by  distillation,  it  is 
1  The  object  of  Mr  Wllliains*  paper,  which  is  published 
in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal*  for  Dec.  8th,  1877,  is  to 
give  iDstructiona  for  the  preparation  of  a  pure  nitrite  of 
ethyl,  which  when  mixed  with  alcohol  in  deHiiite  propor- 
tions, shall  supersede  the  variable  compound  sold  under 
tile  naoie  of  "  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre." 
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united  with  a  little  cbnanthio  acid.    2200 
imperial  gallons  of  wine  (about  35  hogsheads) 
only  yielded  2^  lbs.  of  the  mixed  oil. 
Ethyl,  Oxalate  of.  (C2H5)2C204-  -%"»•  Oxalic 

ETHEE,  OXAIATB  OP  OXIDE  OP  ETHYI ;  iElHEE 
OXALICUS,  L.  Prep.  Alcohol  and  dry  oxalic  acid, 
equal  parts,  are  digested  together  in  a  glass 
flask  furnished  with  a  very  long  glass  tube  of 
Bmall  hore,  so  that  the  spirit,  volatilised  by  the 
heat,  may  be  condensed,  and  flow  back  into 
the  flask.  After  6  or  8  hours  the  process  is 
generally  complete,  and  the  liquid  contains 
merely  a  trace  of  free  acid,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated. 

Prop.,  ifc.  A  colourless,  oily  liquid,  slightly 
heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  363°  Pahr., 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  an 
aromatic  smell.  Alkalies  decompose  it.  Sp. 
gr.  1-09. 

Ethyl,  Sulphate  of.  (C2H3)5S04. 

Prep.  The  vapour  of  pure  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  is  passed  (with  the  usual  precau- 
tions) into  perfectly  anhydrous  ether;  the  re- 
sulting syrupy  liquid  is  agitated  with  a  mixture 
of  4  volumes  of  water,  and  1  volume  of  ether, 
and  after  repose  the  upper  stratum,  which  is 
an  ethereal  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  ethyl, 
is  decanted,  and  the  oxide  of  ethyl  volatilised 
by  a  very  gentle  heat.  The  colourless  liquid 
forming  the  residuum  is  the  true  sulphuric 
ether  or  sulphate  of  ethyl  just  referred  to.  It 
is  a  very  unstable  compound,  and  cannot  be 
distilled  without  suffering  decomposition. 

Ethyl,  Valerianate  of.   CgHjCjIIgOj.     S^n. 

VaLEBIANIC  ETHEE,  VaLEEATE  OP  OXIDE  OP 
EIHSL;  iETHEE  VALEEIAUICUS,  L.  Prep.  By 
passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  valeric  acid.  It  is  a  fragrant, 
volatile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  having  a 
high  boiling-point,  and  a  rich  fruity  odour, 
said  to  closely  resemble  that  of  butyric  ether 
or  pine-apple  oil.  It  is  used  to  flavour  liqueurs, 

ETHTL'AMINE.  NHj(C2H5).  Syn.  Ethyl- 
AMMONIA.  One  of  the  bases  of  the  ethyl-series, 
obtained  by  substituting  one  iitom  of  hydrogen 
in  ammonia  NHj  by  ethyl  C2H5. 

EUCALTP'TIN.  A  peculiar  substance  ex- 
isting in  Botany  Bay  kino.  A  substance 
exuded  by  several  species  of  the  Mucalyptus.  It 
has  been  employed  medicinally  in  diarrhoea. 

EUCALYPTOIi.     See  EuCALYPTua. 

EUCALYPTUS.  The  Eucalypti,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Myrtacece,  and  are  natives  of  Australia, 
where  they  are  known  under  the  names  of 
"  gum-trees,"  or  as  "  stringy-bark  trees."  The 
most  interesting  and  important  characteristic 
of  these  plants  is  the  power  they  undoubtedly 
possess  of  correcting,  if  not  of  removing,  the 
pestilential  exhalations  which  are  regarded 
as  the  origin  of  the.  fevers  that  occur  in  marshy 
localities.  This  discovery  is  due  to  M.  Ramel, 
and  was  made  by  him  in  1856. 

M.  Gimbert,  amongst  other  cases,  cites  one 
of  a  farm,  twenty  miles  from   Algiers,  the 


atmosphere  surrounding  which  was  of  a  very 
pestilential  character.  In  the  spring  of  1867 
13,000  eucalyptus  trees  were  planted  on  the 
farm,  and  M.  Gimbert  states  that  since  then 
not  a  single  case  of  fever  has  taken  place,  the 
freedom  from  disease  occurring  the  same  year 
the  plants  were  placed  in  the  ground,  and  the 
good  effects  commencing  whilst  the  trees  were 
only  two  or  three  metres  in  height. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  'Les 
Mondes'  (1876) : — "Between  Nice  and  Monaco 
there  is  a  locality  so  unhealthy  that  the  Paris, 
Lyons,  and  iVIediterranean  Railway  Company 
have  been  obliged  to  change  every  two  or  three 
months  the  watchman  at  a  crossing  there. 

"  Plantations  of  the  eucalyptus  have  been 
formed  there,  and  at  present  the  same  watch- 
man has  resided  there  for  several  months 
with  his  family  without  experiencing  the  least 
inconvenience." 

Again: — "  In  the  Campagna,  about  three 
miles  from  Rome,  there  stand  some  deserted 
church  buildings  and  a  monastery,  the  latter 
having  been  abandoned  because  of  the  mor- 
tality amongst  the  monks  caused  by  the 
noxious  exhalations.  Some  six  years  since 
a  company  of  French  trappists,  having  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, planted  the  grounds  in  and  around  the 
monastery  with  eucalyptus  trees,  and  the  re- 
sult is  stated  to  have  been  so  total  an  im- 
munity of  the  building  from  fever,  although 
situated  in  the  worst  part  of  the  Campagna, 
that  the  monastery  is  now  tenanted,  the  health 
of  the  occupants  being,  it  is  said,  un- 
impaired." 

The  writer  in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal,' 
who  contributes  this  statement,  adds: — 
"  Whether  this  grand  result  has  been  obtained 
through  the  efficacy  of  the  extract  of  the 
eucalyptus  taken  each  morning  with  their  cup 
of  black  cofEee,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  eflects  of  the  plantations,  I  leave  to 
scientific  men  to  determine."^ 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  effects  above 
described  are  due  to  the  eucalyptus  having 
such  extensive  and  far-spreading  roots,  which 
suck  up  and  appropriate  the  moisture  of  the 
surrounding  soil,  the  presence  of  which,  aided 
by  heat,  giving  rise  to  vegetable  decomposi- 
tion, is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  malarial 
poisoning. 

The  avidity  of  the  plant  for  water  is  very  great; 
it  has  been  cninputed  that  one  tree  will  absorb 
ten  times  its  weight  of  moisture  from  the  soil.' 
It  is  most  likely  owing,  at  any  rate  in  very 
large  measure,  to  this  cause,  rather  than  to  the 
supposed  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  odours 
exhaled  by  its  leaves,  that  the  salubrious 
effects  of  the  eucalyptus  are  due.  The  blue 
gum  tree,  or  Eucalyptus  globulus  (so  distin- 
guished because  of  the  rounded  form  of  the 
lid  which  covers  its  nnexpanded  flower  bad), 
has  been  successfully  introduced  into  Asia, 

1  Bentlej. 

»  '  Plmrm.  Journal,"  February  6tli,  1878. 
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EuCALTPTUs  GL0BT7LUS  (from  the  *  Arcbiv  der  Pharni./  187S,  p.  139  ) 


Africa,  and  Southern  Europe.  If,  as  asserted, 
it  can  only  exist  in  a  climate  where  the  tem- 
perature is  never  lower  than  the  freezing 
point,  its  domestication  (save  in  hot-houses)  is 
impossible  in  unr  own  country. 

The  Eucaliiptiu  globulus  is  a  very  rapidly- 
growing  tree,  and  attains  to  great  proportions. 
"  In  some  cases  it  has  been  known  to  attain 


the  colossal  dimensions  of  350  feet  in  height 
and  a  100  in  circumference."' 

This  magnitude  is  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  seed,  which  is  very  minute ;  so 
minute  that  it  has  been  computed  one  pound 
weight  of  the  seed  could  produce  162,000 
trees.  Various  preparations  of  the  leaves  and 
>  Beutlev. 
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bark  of  the  eucalypti  have  been  introduced 
into  medicine,  which  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  pharmaceutical  preparations.  They 
were  asserted  to  be  specially  serviceable  in  in- 
termittent fevers  and  bronchitis.  The  idea 
that  their  efficacy  in  the  former  class  of  dis- 
ease was  due  to  the  presence  in  the  barks  of 
the  eucalypti  of  an  alkaloid  similar  to,  if  not 
the  same,  as  quinine,  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
erroneous  one,  from  the  experiments  of  the 
Government  chemist  of  Ootacamund  (Mr 
Broughton),  who,  after  a  most  careful  chemi- 
cal analysis,  failed  to  discover  either  quinine, 
quinidine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  or  the 
lt?ast  trace  of  any  one  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  Eucalyptus glohultis 
are  held  to  the  light  they  reveal  the  presence 
of  little  semi-transparent  dots,  which  are 
found  to  be  receptacles  for  a  volatile  oil,  that 
may  be  obtained  in  large  quantity  by  sub- 
mitting the  plant  to  aqueous  distillation. 

This  volatile  oil  has  been  examined  by  Cloez, 
who  found  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  substance 
allied  in  chemical  characters  to  camphor, 
which  substance  he  named  eucalyptol}  Any 
therapeutic  power  possessed  by  the  eucalyptus 
may  be  referred  to  this  substance,  since,  as 
just  stated,  it  cannot  be  due  to  &  bark 
alkaloid. 

Before  finishing  our  notice  of  the  reputed 
curative  efPects  of  the  eucalyptus  we  may  men- 
tion that  Dr  Gimbert  employs  the  leaves  in- 
stead of  lint  for  dressino;  wounds  and  fetid 
ulcers,  and  says  he  his  found  them,  when  thus 
used,  excellent  deodorisers;  that  another 
method  of  employing  the  leaves  of  the  euca- 
lyptus consists  in  having  them  made  into 
cigarettes,  which  are  reported  to  be  useful  in 
asthma  and  bronchial  complaints.  Lastly,  let 
us  state  that  anutlier  species  of  eucalyptus 
exudes  a  very  astringent  substance,  which, 
from  its  appearance  and  properties,  being  so 
analogous  to  kino,  has  been  denominated 
Botany  Say  kino.     (See  Etjoaltptin.) 

The  essential  oil  of  eucalyptus,  which, 
according  to  the  species  of  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  varies  in  colour  from 
light  yellow  to  light  blue,  is  now  largely  em- 
ployed as  a  diluent  for  the  more  delicate 
volatile  oils  used  in  perfumery. 

Many  species  of  the  eucalyptus  yield  excel- 
lent timber,  possessed  of  great  hardness  and 
durability,  and  little  affected  by  moisture. 
This  timber  has  the  power  of  resisting  the 
attacks  of  insects.  The  wood  of  the  eucalyp- 
tus is  also  very  rich  in  potash.  The  maple 
and  the  elm,  which  are  regarded  as  yielding 
a  large  percentage  of  this  substance,  afford 
only  about  half  as  much  as  can  be  obtained 
from  the  eucalyptus,  this  latter  tree  yielding 
21  per  cent,  of  potash. 

The  barks  of  different  species  have  also 
been  advantageously  utilised  for  paper  making, 
as  well  as  for  tanning. 

1  Messrfl  Faust  and  Homeyer  state  that  Cloez'a  "Eu- 
calyptol "  ia  a  mixture  of  terpen  and  cymol. 


In  this  country  eucalyptus  seeds  are  reared 
in  a  greenhouse.  They  may  be  sown  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  ordinary  soil,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  sand  on  the  surface. 

The  following  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  eucalyptus  in  England  were  communi- 
cated to  the  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette '  of 
1873  by  Mr  Bennett  Stanford,  of  Pyt  House, 
Tisbury: — "I  have  successfully  reared  from 
seed  two  dozen  of  these  trees,  and  they  are 
now  growing  well  out  of  doors.  I  obtained 
the  seed  five  years  ago  from  South  Australia, 
and  forced  it  in  a  hothouse ;  in  one  year  it 
was  four  feet  high,  and  now,  in  its  fifth  year, 
it  is  growing  rapidly  in  a  sheltered  position  in 
the  park,  having  attained  a  height  of  thirty 
feet.  The  first  three  years  the  tree  must  be 
taken  under  cover  in  the  winter,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  should  be  protected  for 
several  feet  up  with  wisps  of  hay  or  straw. 
When  the  trees  are  kept  indoors  in  winter 
it  should  be  in  an  orangery  or  very  high 
greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  light  and  a  little 
water." 

EUCH10"EINE.  A  bright-yellow  gas,  pre- 
pared by  gently  heating  chlorate  of  potassa 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  chlorous  acid  and  free  chlorine.  Prof. 
Stone,  of  Manchester,  has  found  Euchlorine 
of  a  great  service  as  an  aerial  disinfectant. 

EUSIEN.5;.  These  are  ciliated  infusorial 
animalcules  inhabiting  ponds  and  water-tanks. 
Sometimes  they  abound  in  water  in  quanti- 
ties so  enormous  as  to  impart  to  that  fluid  a 
blood-red  appearance.  The  principal  species 
are  the  Mtigleda  viridis  and  the  Hugleda 
pyrum.  Their  presence  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  in  the  water  in  which  they 
are  found,  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  upon  which  they  are  believed  to  feed. 

EUPHOE'BIUM.  Syn.  Gum  eijphoebium; 
EUPHOEBITJM  (Ph.  E.),  L.  The  concrete  resi- 
nous juice  of  the  Muphoriia  canariensis,  and 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful acrid,  purgative,  rubefacient,  sternu- 
tatory, and  vesicant,  and  the  violence  of  its 
action  has  led  to  its  disuse. 

EU'PIOHE.  An  ethereal  liquid  forming  the 
chief  portion  of  the  light  oil  of  wood-tar,  and 
which  also  exists  in  the  tar  obtained  during 
the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  substan- 
ces, and  in  the  fluid  product  of  the  distillation 
of  rape  oil.  It  is  separated  from  these  sub- 
stances by  agitating  them  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitre,  and 
subsequent  cautious  distillation.  Pure  eupione 
is  tasteless,  exceedingly  thin,  limpid,  and 
aromatic  J  boils  at  116°  Fahr. ;  and  is  the 
lightest  fluid  known ;  sp.  gr.  -653.  It  is 
very  inflammable,  burns  with  a  very  bright 
flame,  and  gives  a  transient  greasy  stain  to 
paper.  It  is  isomeric  with  hydride  of  amyl. 
Other  volatile  hydrocarbons  of  like  origin  arc 
often  confounded  with  eupione  by  chemical 
writers. 

EUPYE'ION.     Any  contrivance  for  obtain. 
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ing  instuntiineous  light ;  as  n  lucifer  match, 
&c. 

EVACUANTS.  Syn.  EtaCOAntia,  L.  Me- 
dicines which  augment  tlic  accretions  or  excre- 
tions.    Cathartics,  diafhouetics,  DiUBBXr 

IC8,  E.MKTIC8,  EBBUINE8,  EXPE0TOKANT8,  and 
BlALOQOoirEB,  belong  to  this  class. 

EVAPORA'TION.  The  conversion  of  a  fluid 
into  vapour  by  means  or  heat,  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure,  or  exposure  to  a  dry 
atmosphere.  Evaporation  is  had  recourse  to 
— 1.  For  the  vapour  as  a  source  of  heat  or 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  steam-boilers,  &c.; 
— 2.  To  separate  volatile  fluids  from  impurities 
or  other  bodies,  which  are  either  fixed  or  less 
volatile  ; — 3.  To  recover  solid  bodies  from  their 
solutions,  as  in  the  preparation  of  extracts, 
chemical  salts,  &o; — 4.  To  concentrate  or 
strengthen  a  solution  by  the  expulsion  of  some 
of  the  fluid  matter  that  forms  the  menstrnum; 
— 5.  To  purify  liqnids  by  the  dissiiiationof  the 
volatile  matters  which  may  contaminate  them. 

It  is  found  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, evaporation  is  confined  to  the  surface 
of  tlie  heated  liquid,  and  is  therefore  slower  or 
qiiielier,  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  that 
sui-face.  ilcnco  has  arisen  tlie  adoption  of  wide, 
shallow  vessels  for  containing  fluids  during 
their  exposure  to  heat  for  this  purpose.  Eva- 
poration proceeds  most  rapidly  when  a  current 
of  air  (especiiilly  hot  and  drv  air)  is  made  to 
pass  over  the  surl'aee  of  the  fluid ;  us,  in  this 
case,  the  vapour  is  prevented  resting  upon  the 
surface,  and  impeding  the  process  by  its  pres- 
sure. For  a  similar  reason.  Liquids  evaporate 
more  rapidly  in  vessels  partially  covered  than 
in  open  ones.  In  the  former  case  the  cool 
incumbent  air  condenses  and  throws  back  a 
portion  of  the  vapour,  wliieli  thereupon,  be- 
sides its  cooling  action,  oflers  mechanical  re- 
sistance to  the  difFasiou  of  the  vaporous  par- 
ticles as  they  arrive  at  the  suiface  of  the 
liquid.  In  the  latter  ease  the.-e  obstacles  are 
avoided,  and  the  impetus  of  the  vapour  pour- 
ing forth  from  a  contracted  orifice  (or  pipe), 
not  only  readily  overcomes  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  offers  less  surface  for  its 
cooling  action,  until  it  has  passed  much  be- 
yond the  points  at  whicli  it  can  exert  any 
influence  on  the  fluid  from  which  it  lias  es- 
caped. In  this  way  the  chemical  action  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  liquid  operated  on  is  also 
considerably  lessened.  On  the  small  scale, 
.■■hallow  capsules  of  glii-s,  wedgwood-ware, 
porcelain,  or  metal,  are  commonly  employed 
as  evaporating  vessels,  and  these  are  exposed 
to  heat  by  placing  them  over  a  lamp,  or 
naked  fire,  or  in  a  water  bath,  or  sand  bath, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  whiih  it  is 
proper  to  conduct  the  process.  On  the  large 
scale,  high-pressure  steam  is  usually  employed 
as  the  source  of  heat.  The  term  'spontaneous 
evaporation'  is  applied  to  the  dissipation  of  a 
fluid  by  mere  exposure  in  open  vessels,  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
without  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  The 
VOL.  I. 


celerity  of  this  species  of  evaporation  wholly 
depends  on  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  differs  from  the  former,  in 
which  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  process  is 
conducted,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Evaporation  '  in 
vacuo '  (as  it  is  called)  is  conducted  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  an  attenuated 
atmosphere,  produced  by  filling  a  vessel  with 
steam,  by  which  means  tlie  air  is  expelled, 
when  all  communication  with  the  external 
atmosphere  is  cut  oflT,  and  the  vapour  con- 
densed by  the  application  of  cold.  Fluids  are 
also  evaporated  in  air-tight  receivers  over 
sulphuric  acid,  by  which  they  are  continually 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  very  dry  atmo- 
sphere. When  such  a  receiver  is  connected 
with  an  air-pump  in  action,  evaporation  pro- 
ceeds with  increased  rapidity,  and  intense  cold 
is  produced.  It  appe:irs,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Ure,  that  "  if  the  bottom  of  a 
jiau,  and  the  portion  of  the  sides  immersed  in 
a  hot  fluid  medium  (solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  for  example),  be  corrugated,  so  as  to 
contain  a  double  expanse  of  metallic  surface, 
tliiit  pan  will  evaporate  exactly  double  the 
quantity  of  water,  in  a  given  time,  which  a 
like  pan,  with  smooth  bottom  and  sides,  will 
do,  immersed  equally  deep  in  the  same  btith. 
If  the  corrugation  contain  three  times  the 
quantity  of  metallic  surface,  the  evaporation 
will  be  threefold  in  the  above  circumstances. 
But  if  the  pan,  with  the  same  corrugated 
bottom  and  sides,  be  set  over  a  firo,  or  in  an 
oblong  flue,  so  that  the  current  "f  flame  may 
sweep  along  the  corrugations,  it  will  evaporate 
no  more  water  from  its  interior  tlian  a  smooth 
pan  of  like  shape  and  dimensions  placed  along- 
side it  in  the  same  flue,  or  over  the  same  fire." 

In  the  laboratory,  steam  heat  is  now  almost 
exclusively  employed.  Copper,  or  tinned, 
glazed,  nr  silvered  coppered  pans,  boilers,  and 
stills,  are  surrounded  by  a  '  jiioket '  of  cast  iron, 
and  high-pressure  steam  admitted  between 
the  two.  By  due  management  of  the  supply - 
cock,  a  range  of  temperature  may  be  thus  ob- 
tained extending  from  about  90°  to  325°  Pahr. 

It  is  found  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, 10  square  feet  of  heated  surface  will 
evaporate  fully  1  lb.  of  water  per  minute ;  and 
that  a  thin  copper  tube  exposing  10  feet  sur- 
face will  condense  about  3  lbs.  of  steam  per 
minute,  with  a  diflVrence  of  temperature  of 
about  90°  Fahr.  This  is  equal  to  30°  Fahr. 
per  lb. ;  and,  consequently,  the  heat  of  the 
steam  emploved  to  produce  the  evaporation 
should  be  212^  -f -30°  =  242°  Fahr. 

An  attention  to  the  facts  and  principles  thus 
briefly  explained  above  will  be  Ibund  of  great 
value  in  the  laboratory. 

EXCIP'IENT.    See  PEESCBiPTioif. 

EXCI'TANTS.    See  Stimulants. 

EXCOEIA'TIONS.   Syn.  Sprats,  Chaeings; 

In  surgery  &nA pathology,  superficial  iniuries- 
or  affections  ol  the  skin,  consisting  of  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  scarf-skin  or  cuticle,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  irritation  and  slight  inflam- 
mations. When  ai'ising  from  rough  friction 
or  attrition,  they  are  more  commonly  called 
abrasions.  Young  children  are  very  apt  to  be 
chafed  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,between 
the  thighs,  and  in  the  wrinkles  and  folds  of 
the  skin  generally,  unless  great  attention  is 
paid  to  cleanliness,  and  wiping  the  skin  per- 
I'ectly  dry  after  washing  them.  Whenever 
there  is  a  tendency  to  excoriations  of  this  kind, 
either  in  adults  or  children,  a  little  finely  pow- 
dered starch,  or  violet  powder,  applied  by  means 
of  a  puff,  or  a  small  bag  of  muslin,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  will  generally  remove  them,  and 
prevent  their  occurrence  in  future.  Mild  un- 
guents, as'cold  cream,  or  spermaceti  cerate  or 
ointment,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage. 
The  preference  should,  however,  be  given  to 
the  remedies  first  named,  from  their  not  soiling 
the  linen.    See  Abeasion. 

EXCRETA.  The  excrementitious  matter 
evacuated  from  the  bowels  varies  of  course  in 
composition  and  quantity  according  to  the 
food  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Berzelius  found  a  sample  analysed  by  him- 
self to  yield  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
water,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  ali- 
mentary waste,  and  biliary  matter.  A  large 
amount  of  phosphates  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium was  found  in  the  ash  remaining  after 
the  incineration  of  the  solid  matter.  A  speci- 
men of  faBCal  matter  examined  by  Play  fair 
yielded  15  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  45  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  Marcet  states  that  he  has 
obtained  from  excrement  a  crystallisable  body 
possessing  an  alkaline  reaction;  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  excretin;  also  a  fatty  sub- 
stance, which  he  terms  excretoUc  acid.  To 
excretin  he  assigns  the  formula  Cj3Hi5i;S02;  the 
compositionof  the  acid  hasnotbeendetermiucd. 

Hinterberger  has  succeeded  in  getting  ex- 
cretine  (excretin),  free  from  sulphur,  and 
gives  as  its  simplest  formula  CjdHjjO  ;  which 
shows    a    close   resemblance    to    cholesterin, 

^26^440. 

But  cholesterin  is  less  easily  dissolved  in 
vinegar  than  excretin,  and  the  solution  deposits 
crystals  which,  when  viewed  by  the  micro- 
scope, are  found  to  be  beautiful  silky  six-sided 
prisms,  while  the  excretin  solution  yields  round 
masses. 

Treated  with  bromine,  excretin  gave  a  crys- 
talline body  having  the  formula  C2oH34Br20 ; 
but  the  author  did  not  succeed  in  preparing  a 
chlorinated  compound  of  excretin. 

In  the  excreta  of  carnivorous  animals  no 
excretin  has  been  discovered,  although  a  sub- 
stance resembling  it  has  been  found.  Choles- 
terin lias  been  obtained  from  the  faces  of  the 
crocodile,  but  no  urates;  whilst  the  excreta 
of  the  boa  contain  urates,  but  are  destitute  of 
cholesterin. 

The  fa;ces  of  animals  that  live  on  vegetables 
contain  neither  excretin,  butyric  acid,  nor 
cholesterin. 


The  excreta  of  birds  and  serpents,  which 
mixed  with  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys, 
are  discharged  from  the  animals  by  the  cavi- 
ties, are  very  similar  to  urine,  and  consist 
ehiefly  of  alkaline  urates  and  earthy  phosphates. 

The  excrements  of  insects  consist  mainly 
of  the  remnants  of  the  tissues,  animal  or  vege- 
table which  they  have  swallowed  as  food,  mixed 
with  constituents  of  the  urine,  provided  the 
insect  has  no  special  urinary  organs. 

Brieger  examined  the  fseces  of  healthy  per- 
sons, and  of  convalescents,  and  found  in  addi- 
tion to  acetic,  butyric,  and  isobutyric  acids, 
small  quantities  of  phenol  and  indol,  and  a 
new  crystallisable  body,  which  he  terms  sTcalol 
(skatos,  faeces).  It  crystallises  in  irregular- 
dentate  shining  plates,  resembling  indul,  which 
by  frequent  recrystallisatiou  from  hot  water, 
can  be  obtained  snow  white.  Skatol  forms 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  volatile  aro- 
matic components  of  human  fseces.  Fasces 
of  dogs  (whether  fed  on  meat  or  bread  diet) 
contained  no  skatol,  but  indol,  and  in  addition 
a  yellow  oil,  with  a  revolting '  and  peculiarly 
irritating  smell. 

Brieger  has  not  yet  been  able  to  analyse 
this  yellow  oil,  although  it  forms  the  chief 
volatile  constituent  of  dogs'  faeces.  He  has 
repeatedly  obtained  it  from  distillation  from 
human  pathological  fluids.  In  the  pancreas 
after  putrefaction,  and  in  the  faeces  of  typhus 
patients,  no  skatol  was  found.  The  author 
considers  skatol  identical  with  the  substance 
which  Secretan  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  egg  albumen  under  water  for  six  months. 

Skatol  injected  under  the  skin  of  rabbits, 
passes  out  in  the  urine  as  a  substance  yielding 
colouring  matter.  Skatol  is  believed  by  the 
author  to  be  the  substaace  in  human  urine 
which,  according  to  Jafle,  yields  a  red  or  vio- 
let colour  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chloride  of  lime. 

Phenol,  the  author  finds,  is  a  constant  com- 
ponent of  human  fieces.  The  above  results 
show  that  specific  products  of  decompo- 
sition are  normal  components  of  intestinal 
digestion.' 

Liebig  calculated  that  the  daily  average 
amount  of  faecal  matter  passed  by  a  man  is 
5i  oz ;  Lawes  says  that  it  averages  in  healthy 
male  adults,  4'2  oz ;  Parkes  estimates  it  (in 
Europe)  at  4  oz.  on  the  average ;  Letheby  at 
2'784,  and  Franklaud  at  3  oz.  In  India,  a 
native  on  the  average  excretes  as  much  as  12 
oz.,  this  increase  over  the  above  quantities 
being  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  rice  and 
farinaceous  food  of  which  the  Hindoos'  diet 
consists. 

The  daily  average  amount  of  urine  excreted 
by  a  human  being  has  been  given  by  Lawes 
at  46  oz. ;  Parkes  places  it  at  50  oz.  by  mea- 
sure for  each  male  adult;  Letheby  at  31"851, 
and  Frankland  at  nearly  40  oz.  by  measure. 
According  to  Parkes'  figures  a  population  of  a 
thousand  persons,  would  thus  void  daily  156  lbs. 
1  'Deut.Chem.  Ges.  Berg.,'  x,  10S7— 1031. 
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of  tolidi,  and  260  gnlloDS  of  urine ;  or  25  tons 
of  fcL'cea,  and  91,250  gallons  of  nrine  per 
nnnuin  ;  whilst  according  to  Letheby,  from  the 
aaino  number  of  people,  the  daily  discharge 
would  be  2266  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  urine  and 
177'6  lbs.  of  fasces. 

Messrs  Lawes  and  Gilbert  estimate  the 
manurial  value  of  the  urine  and  fseces  toge- 
ther at  6s.  8d.  per  annum  for  every  individual, 
which  corresponds  to  a  yearly  produce  of  about 
10  Iba.  of  ammonia;  but  Messrs  Hoffman, 
Witt,  and  Thudichum  assess  it  at  8s.  6d.  for 
a  mixed  population  of  bdtli  sexes  and  of  all 
ages,  which  they  say  represents  about  13  lbs. 
of  ammonia. 

Fajcal  matter  decomposes  much  more  ra- 
pidly when  mixed  with  urine  than  it  would 
otherwise  do,  ammonia  and  fetid  gases  being 
given  off  in  considerable  quantities.  Should 
much  water  be  also  present,  and  the  tempe- 
rature moderately  high,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  nitrogen,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  likewise  evolved. 

UnU'ss  h\imiin  excreta  be  effectually  as  well 
ns  siaedily  removi  d  from  the  dwellings,  streets, 
&c.,  of  a  community,  that  community  will 
assuredly  pay  the  penalty  of  their  neglect  in 
the  shape  of  health  seriously  endangered  and 
deteriorated.  If  this  be  so  with  healthy 
evaeu:itimis,  the  peril  becomes  considerably 
intensified  when  the  excreta  are  discharged 
by  patients  labouring  under  contagious 
or  many  other  diseases.  See  Ubine, 
Sewaoe. 

EX'ERCISE  is  es-ential  to  the  healthy  per- 
formance of  the  (unctions  of  both  body  and 
mind.  Without  it,  the  stomach  acts  feebly, 
the  bowels  become  inactive,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  languid  aud  imperfect;  the  chest 
contracts,  the  respiration  becomes  impeded, 
the  brain  Is  insufficiently  supplied  with  pure 
arterial  blood,  the  mind  grows  lethargic,  the 
complexion  assumes  a  sickly  and  effeminate 
hue,  and  the  features  generally  lack  the  energy 
and  expression  which  they  possess  in  perfect 
health.  With  exercise,  the  bodily  functions 
are  performed  with  vigour  and  regularity, 
the  constitution  is  thereby  strengthened,  and 
the  attacks  of  disease  repelled.  By  exercise 
the  mind  too  is  excited  to  healthy  action,  its 
gloomy  reveries  are  dispelled,  and  tlie  fair  face 
of  creation  is  presented  to  the  mind's  eyt  in  its 
proper  hues.  It  robs  undue  mental  exertion 
of  half  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  body, 
whilst  it  stimulates  and  directs  it  in  its  proper 
ciiurse.  It  improves  the  temper,  and  humanises 
the  character.  The  dioposition  is  refined,  the 
passions  restrained,  violent  emotions  checked, 
the  habits  improved,  and  the  personal  charms 
promoted  undor  the  stimulus  of  judicious 
exercise. 

lo  females,  bodily  exercise  is  even  more 
necessary  than  to  males.  The  disposition  and 
education  of  females  are  such  as  tend  to  pro- 
duce habits  of  sloth  and  indolence  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  the  other  sex.     Hence  to  them 


exercise  is  doubly  important — it  is  inseparable 
from  health.  The  more  retiring  dispositions 
of  females  lead  them  almost  unconsciously 
into  habits  of  inactivity,  which,  above  all,  they 
should  endeavour  to  shake  off  and  avoid.  By 
so  doing — by  replacing  habits  of  indolence  :ind 
inactivity  by  liveliness  aud  moderate  exercise, 
the  development  of  the  body  will  be  promoted, 
additional  grace  and  elegance  imparted  to  iu 
natural  movements,  and  the  enjoyments  arising 
from  both  mental  and  bodily  health  increased, 
whilst  disease  and  deformity  will  be  prevented 
by  the  removal  of  their  cause. 

The  necessity  of  exercise  exists  equally  in 
every  grade  of  society  and  age  of  life.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  sedentary  employments  or 
in-door  occupations,  should  particularly  seek 
refreshing  out-door  exercise  during  the  periods 
of  relaxation  from  their  diurnal  duties.  To 
the  studious  and  delicate  of  both  sexes,  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  body. 

In  inrancy,  exercise  of  a  suitiible  kind 
shoulil  be  almost  the  constant  occup.ition  of 
the  little  beings  that  claim  our  protection  and 
care.  It  should,  however,  be  always  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  muscular  exercise  of  very  young 
children  must  be  of  the  gentlest  class.  Preju- 
dice and  ignorance  frequently  induce  nursus 
and  parents  to  teach  their  children  to  walk,  us 
they  falsely  call  it,  and  thus  their  foi.ble  limbs 
are  urged  to  make  premature  efforts  to  totter 
along,  before  the  bones  and  muscles  have 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  support  the 
body  in  an  erect  position.  From  tliis  course 
the  legs  and  joints  frequently  become  bent  and 
misshapened,  and  severe  injuries  are  often  in- 
flicted on  the  head  and  body  by  blows  and 
falls.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  th.it 
crawling  ond  rolling  are  their  first  modes  of 
progression,  and  require  the  least  exertion. 
Next  conies  the  sitting  posture;  from  this  the 
child  gradually  advances  to  the  erect  one;  then 
to  walk  by  slight  assistance;  and,  lastly,  to 
walk  safely  alone.  All  this  should  come  na- 
turally, and  never  be  promoted,  further  than 
by  laying  the  infant  on  the  carpet  or  floor,  for 
the  full  exercise  of  its  little  strength.  As  soon 
as  a  healthy  child  is  able  to  walk  instead  of 
crawl,  its  own  disposition  induces  it  to  do  so. 
The  faculty  of  imitation,  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  pride  of  doing  what  others  do, 
present  even  in  infancy,  is  rather  apt  to  lead 
the  infant  to  over-exertion  than  the  contrary. 
The  practice  of  constantly  '  dolling '  children 
in  the  arms  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  early 
development  of  their  feeble  powers. 

It  is  injudicious  to  take  an  infant  out  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  summer ;  such 
a  proceeding  tends  ti  enervate  and  depress, 
rather  than  to  strengthen  him.  Whenever  he 
goes  out  his  head  should  be  protected  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by  means  of  a  large 
brimmed  hat  made  of  cotton  or  straw  and  an 
umbrella.  The  neglect  of  these  precautions 
frequently  gives  rise  to  the  disordered  sto- 
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mach,  sickness,  and  diarrhoea,  so  prevalent 
4uring  very  hot  weather.  During  other 
periods  of  the  day,  the  weather  being  favor- 
able and  the  locality  healthy,  an  infant  cannot 
be  too  much  out  of  doors,  especially  during 
teething. 

Infants  of  three  or  four  months'  old  may, 
under  certain  precautions,  be  sent  out  into  the 
open  air  during  the  winter.  They  must  be 
well  wrapped  up;  they  should  be  carried  in 
the  nurse's  arms,  and  not  consigned  to  a 
perambulator;  they  should  never  go  out  in 
foggy  nor  wet  weather ;  if  the  wind  be  neither 
in  the  east  nor  the  north-east  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  their  being  sent  out  on  a  clear 
frosty  day.  Spring  is  a  trying  period  for  in- 
fants and  children,  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  east  winds ;  hence  the  necessity  of  seeing 
that  they  are  well  and  warmly  clad  when  sent 
out  during  this  season.  There  is  much  less 
danger  of  a  child  taking  cold  during  the  au- 
tumn than  the  spring,  as  in  autumn  the  winds 
frequently  blow  from  the  south,  or  warm 
quarter. 

In  childhood  the  exercise  should  be  regu- 
lated according  to  constitution  and  age; 
avoiding  inactivity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ex- 
cessive exercise  on  the  other.  The  out-door 
plays  and  pastimes  of  BOTS  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient,  and  in  some  cases  will  even 
require  to  be  curbed,  to  prevent  fatigue  and 
the  overtasking  of  the  young  frame.  With 
girls  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  find  sufficient 
I'xercise  without  trespassing  on  the  prejudices 
of  the  ignorant,  or  the  routine  of  their  daily 
education.  With  them  walking,  and  some 
liealthy  amusement,  as  skipping,  hooping,  or 
the  like,  should  be  indulged  in  for  some  hours 
daily.  When  thit,  is  impossible  or  inconve- 
nient, they  may  b^Jxtbitnated  to  the  practice 
of  the  more  simply  and  cleanly  portion  of  the 
domestic  duties.  -  In  the  'performance  of  the 
latter,  the  health  will  be  promoted,  whilst  the 
care  and  attention  which  is  always  due  by  a 
female  to  herself  and  others,  at  all  periods  of 
her  life,  will  become  an  easy  aoquisiiion,  and 
assist  the  cultivation  of  the  best  feelings  of 
her  nature. 

In  youth  exercise  matures  and  promotes  the 
development  of  the  frame;  and  in  manhood  it 
is  equally  necessary,  as  already  noticed,  to 
keep  it  in  healthy  action.  In  age  it  will  he 
found  to  assist  the  vital  functions,  and  put  off 
decay.  In  fact,  to  all — young,  old,  rich,  and 
poor,  physical  exercise  is  essential  to  the  per- 
manent enjoyment  of  health. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view,  "  exercise,  em- 
ployed moderately,  has  a  tonic  and  stimulating 
influence  on  the  system,  and  is  calculated  to 
prove  beneficial  in  a  great  variety  of  com- 
plaints. Used  immoderately,  it  exhausts  both 
the  mental  and  bodily  powers,  and  produces 
great  debility."  (Pereira.)  Well-directed  ex- 
ercise favours  the  preservation  of  the  general 
health,  by  calling  into  direct  action  the  ma- 
jority of  the  organs  of  the  body ;  and  it  also 


acts  powerfully  on  the  skin,  by  stimulating  its 
functions,  increasing  its  temperature,  awaken- 
ing its  tone,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  current  of 
atmosphere  favorable  to  its  respiratory  offices. 
But  to  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree,  ex- 
ercise must  be  accompanied  by  feelings  of  pre- 
sent interest  and  enjoyment.  The  mind  must 
direct  and  go  with  it ;  to  ensure  its  full  bene- 
fits, the  "  soul  must  be  present." 

"During  convalescence,  properly  regulated 
exertion  is  highly  serviceable;  but  it  should 
never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  exhaus- 
tion, and  should  be  pursued  iar  some  time  in 
doois,  before  it  be  attempted  in  the  open  air ; 
the  latter,  at  first,  should  always  take  place  in 
a  carriage,  that  can  be  opened  or  closed  at 
will;  the  patient  may  then  attempt  short 
walks  in  the  open  air;  but,  in  all  cases,  it  is  of 
importance  that  he  is  not  unduly  fatigued,  as, 
otherwise,  injury  instead  of  benefit  will  be  the 
result.  One  of  the  most  serious  errors,  com- 
mitted with  regard  to  exertion,  is  that  of  per- 
mitting a  convalescent  to  sit  up  too  frequently , 
or  for  too  long  a  time,  under  the  mistaken  no- 
tion of  giving  him  strength.  A  patient  should 
never  be  allowed  to  sit  up  longer  than  is  agree- 
able to  his  feelings,  and  never  so  long  as  to 
produce  a  sense  of  fatigue."  (Dr  R.  E. 
Griffith.) 

The  physiological  effects  of  exercise  have 
been  studied  by  numerous  scientific  observers. 
The  carefully  conducted  experiments  of  Dr 
Edward  Smith  have  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated that  during  bodily  exertion  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is 
much  increased  in  velocity,  that  these  latter 
inspire  air  and  eliminate  carbonic  anhydride 
in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  exercise 
taken,  and  that  these  quantities  show  an 
enormous  increase  over  the  amounts  of  these 
gases  inhaled  and  exhaled  during  a  state  of  rest. 

Adopting  the  recumbent  position  as  unity, 
Dr  Edward  Smith  has  given  the  following 
table,  illustrating  the  quantities  of  air  in- 
haled during  various  forms  of  exercise : 


Lying  position 

.  1- 

Sitting     .... 

.  1-18 

Standing 

.  1-33 

Singing    .... 

.  1-26 

Walking  1  mile  per  hour 

.  1-90 

„         2       „        „         . 

.  2-76 

>,         3       »         „        . 

.  3-22 

„         and  carrying  34.  lbs. 

.  3-50 

62  lbs. 

.  3-84 

118  lbs. 

.  4-75 

„        4  miles  per  hour 

.  5- 

„        6      „        „        . 

.  7- 

Riding  and  trotting 

.  4-05 

Swimming        . 

.  4-33 

Treadmill 

.  5'50 

Since  a  man  takes  into  his  lungs  480  cubic 
inches  of  air  per  minute,  in  walking  four  miles 
an  hour  he  draws  in  2400  cubic  inches,  and  if 
six  miles  3260  cubic  inches  a  minute.' 
1  Farkes. 
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Dr  Smith  estimated  the  amount  of  carbonic 
anhydride  evolved  under  differing  conditions, 
and  found  that — 

Carbonic  acid  exhaled 
per  (nmute  in  {fniina. 
During  sleep        .         ,         .        4'99 
Lying   down,     »nd    almost 
asleep    (average  of  three 
observations)  .        .        .        5'91 
Walking  at  the   rate   of   2 

miles  an  hour  .       18' 10 

Walking  at  the   rate  of   3 

miles  an  hour  ,         .       25'83 

Working  at  the  treadmill, 
ascending  at  the  rate  of 
26'65  feet  per  minute  (ave- 
rage of  three  observations)      41  '97 

The  relative  am<iuiits  of  carbonic  anhydride 
eliminated  from  llic  lungs  (luring  periods  of  rest 
and  exercise  have  also  been  investigated  by 
I'lttonkof'er  and  Voit.  The  following  table, 
%vhich  gives  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
also  records  the  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed, 
and  of  water  and  urea  excreted  at  the  same 
time : — 


Rest-day    . 
Work-diiy , 


Excess  on 
work-day 
(with  ex- 
ception of' 
urea) 


Absorption 
of  Oxyifen 

in 
Grammes. 


708-9 
SI51.-5 


.  24.G-G 


Elimination  in  GrMinmes  ol- 


Cmlionic 
Acid. 


911-5 

128  f2 


872-7 


Water. 


828-0 

201.2-1 


1214-1 


Urea. 


37-2 
37-0 


0-2 


If  the  quantities  in  the  above  table  be  con- 
viTted  into  ounces  it  will  be  found  that  nearly 
83  oz.  more  oxygen  were  absorbed  and  13  oz. 
more  of  onrbonio  anhydride  eliminated  by  the 
lungs  during  a  work-day  than  during  a  rest- 
<lii\ .'  It  must  be  stated  that  during  the  work- 
day an  interval  of  rest  was  taken,  and  that  the 
Inbour  was  by  no  means  excessive. 

Hirn  and  Speck  appear  to  have  conclusively 
proved  that  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  an- 
hydride occurs  in  the  muscles,  and  that  it  is 
rapidly  carried  off  from  them.  In  short,  this 
latter  result  seems  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  muscular  energy.  At  any  rate  it  is 
found  that  if  the  respiratory  movements  be  In 
any  way  interfered  with  during  exercise,  and 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  anhydride  in  any 
degree  checked,  the  muscular  power  rapidly 
diminishes. 

An  examination  of  Pettenkofer  and  Volt's 
table  shows  that  exercise  gives  rise  to  the 
escape  of  a  large  amount  of  water  from  the 

'  Parkcs. 


body,  and  to  a  slightly  diminished  quantity  of 
urea. 

Since  the  accumulation  of  the  superfluous 
carbon  supplied  by  the  food  gives  rise  to 
morbid  and  diseased  states  of  the  body,'  we 
shall  now  be  enabled  to  understand  why  defi- 
cient exercise  should  he  a  source  of  physical 
ill-being,  and  why,  on  the  contrary,  the  proper 
u^e  of  the  muscles  should  be  so  essential  a  con- 
dition for  the  maintenance  of  health,  since  it 
is  in  them  that  the  great  formation  of  tin- 
eliminated  carbon  is  effected.  \Vc  shall  also 
not  fail  to  see  why,  since  during  exercise  the 
excretion  of  water  is  so  largely  incronscd,  the 
blood  necessarily  becomes  less  diluted  and 
richer  in  quantity. 

Whilst  insufficiency  of  exercise  gives  rise  to 
a  weak  action  of  the  heart,  and  very  frequently 
to  fatty  degeneration  of  that  organ,  exercise 
that  is  not  excessive,  although  it  increases  the 
beats  of  the  heart  from  ten  to  thirty  beyond 
this  acceleration,  and  imparting  greater  force 
to  the  pulsations,  does  not  interfere  with  their 
regularity.  Furthermore,  muscular  exercise, 
by  considerably  augmenting  the  flow  of  the 
blood  through  the  whole  body,  the  heart  in- 
cluded, exercises  a  most  beneficial  function, 
"  since  it  causes  in  all  organs  a  more  rapid 
outflow  of  plasma  and  absorption — in  other 
words,  a  quicker  renewal.  In  this  way  also 
it  removes  the  products  of  their  action,  which 
accumulate  in  organs,  and  restores  the  power 
of  action  to  various  parts  of  the  body."^ 

Palpitation,  enlargement,  and  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart  result  from  excessive  or 
injudicious  exercise.  Wherever,  therefore, 
fatigue  or  embarris'^ment  of  the  heart  shows 
itself  rest  must  be  had  recourse  to.  Persons 
having  weak  hearts  suffer  greatly  in  ascending 
mountain  or  other  heights. 

The  effect  of  excrcise"^pon  the  kidneys  is 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  water,  as  well  as 
the  chloride  of  sodium  and  other  chlorides  in 
the  urine.  As  we  have  seen,  the  urea  is  very 
slightly  loner;  but  after  much  exertion  the 
uric  acid  is  increased.  There  is  also  a  slight 
increase  in  the  amounts  of  Bolphates  and 
ourbonic  anhydride.  Parkes  could  find  no 
alteration  in  the  phosphates.  The  dimi- 
nution of  water  and  the  chlorides  is  due  to  the 
excretion  of  these  by  the  skin,  the  function  of 
which  is  greatly  augmented  by  exercise.  No 
urea  escapes  by  the  skin,  but  many  acids  (pro- 
bably fatty  ones)  are  liberated  by  that  organ. 
Speck  lias  shown  that  during  exercise  the 
amount  of  fluid  is  nearly  double  what  it  is 
when  the  body  is  quiescent. 

This  escape  of  fluid  by  perspiration  doubt- 
less afibrds  an  explanation  of  a  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  the  excreta  from  the  bowels. 
The  fseces  exhibit  no  decrease  in  nitrogen. 

Exercise  increases  the  growth  of  the  mus- 
cles, making  them  at  the  same  time  harder, 
)  *'  Deficient  exercise  is  one  of  the  causes  which  produce 
those  nutritional  alterations  in  the  lung  which  we  class 
as  tuberculosis." — Fabkxs. 
'  Farltes. 
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and  also  causing  them  to  otey  more  readily 
the  behests  of  the  will.  Prolonged  or  ex- 
cessive exertion,  without  sufficient  rest,  has 
been  found  to  interfere  with  their  nutrition, 
and  to  cause  them  to  become  soft. 

There  is  a  tolerably  general  impression  that 
much  exercise  tends  to  cripple  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties,  and  this  idea  is 
said  to  have  received  support  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  athletes  at  our  universi- 
ties seldom  signalise  themselves  in  contests 
of  learning.  But  this  fact,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, may  be  explained  by  the  athletic  exer- 
cise being  indulged  in  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
leave  no  time  for  cultivating  the  mind.  If 
an  illustration  were  required  to  prove  that 
great  bodily  energy  is  quite  consonant  with 
mental  vigour  it  might  be  found  in  the  life  of 
the  late  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh.  On 
this  point  Dr  Parkes  says :  "Considering  that 
perfect  nutrition  is  not  possible  except  with 
bodily  activity,  we  should  infer  that  sufficient 
exercise  would  be  necessary  for  the  perfect 
performance  of  mental  work." 

As  regards  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  muscles  during  exercise  Dr  Parkes  writes : 
"  The  chief  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
muscles  during  action  appear  to  be  these  : 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature 
(Helmholtz),  which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is 
pioportioned  to  the  amount  of  work;  it  is 
also  pioportioned  to  the  kind,  being  less  when 
the  muscle  is  allowed  to  shorten  than  if  pre- 
vented from  shortening  (Heidenhain) ;  the 
neutral  or  alkaline  leaction  of  the  tranquil 
muscle  becomes  acid  from  para-lactic  acid 
and  acid  potassium  phosphate;  the  venous 
hlood  passing  from  the  muscles  becomes  much 
daiker  in  colour,  is  much  less  rich  in  oxygen, 
and  contains  much  more  carbonic  acid  (Sczel- 
kow)  ;  the  extractive  matters  soluble  in  water 
lessen,  those  soluble  in  alcohol  increase  (Helm- 
holtz, in  frogs) ;  the  amount  of  water  in- 
creases (in  tetanus,  J.  Eanke),  and  the  hlood 
is  consequently  poorer  in  water ;  the  amount 
of  albumen  in  tetanus  is  less,  according  to 
Eanke,  but  Kiihne  has  pointed  out  that  the 
numbers  do  not  justify  the  inference." 

Liehig  stated  that  the  creatin  is  increased 
(but  this  was  an  inference  from  old  observa- 
tions on  the  extractum  carnis  of  hunted  ani- 
mals, and  requires  confirmation).  Sarokin 
has  stated  the  same  fact  in  respect  to  the  frog. 
The  electro-motor  currents  show  a  decided 
diminution  during  contraction. 

That  great  molecular  changes  go  on  in  the 
contracting  muscles  is  certain,  but  their  exact 
nature  is  not  clear;  according  to  Ludimar 
Hermann  there  is  a  jelly-like  separation  and 
congulation  of  the  myosin,  and  then  a  re- 
sumption of  its  prior  form,  so  that  there  is  a 
continual  splitting  of  the  muscular  structure 
into  a  myosin  coagulum,  carbonic  acid,  and  a 
free  acid,  and  this  constitutes  the  main  mole- 
cular movement.  But  no  direct  evidence  has 
been  given  of  this. 


The  increased  heat,  the  great  amount  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  disappearance  of  oxygen, 
combined  with  the  respiratory  phenomena 
already  noted,  all  seem  to  show  that  an  active 
oxidation  goes  on ;  and  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  is  tlie  source  of  the  muscular  action. 
The  oxidation  may  be  conceived  to  take  place 
in  two  ways — either  during  rest  oxygen  is 
absorbed  and  stored  up  in  the  muscles,  and  gra- 
dually acts  there,  producing  a  substance  which, 
when  the  muscle  contracts,  splits  up  into 
lactic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  &c. ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  during  the  contraction  an  increased  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  goes  on  in  the  blood,  and 
acts  on  the  muscles,  or  on  the  substances  in 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  muscles. 
The  first  view  is  strengthened  by  some  of 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit's  experiments,  which 
shoiv  that  during  rest  a  certain  amount 
of  storage  of  oxygen  goes  on,  which  no 
doubt  in  part  occurs  in  the  muscles  them- 
selves. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  is  this 
stored-up  oxygen,  and  not  that  breathed  in  at 
the  time,  which  is  used  in  muscular  action. 
The  increased  oxidation  gives  us  a  reason  why 
the  nitrogenous  food  must  be  increased  during 
periods  of  great  exertion. 

An  increase  in  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  a 
necessity  for  increased  muscular  action ;  but 
Pettenlcofer  and  Voit's  observations  have  shown 
that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  dependent  on 
the  amount  and  action  of  the  nitrogenous 
structures  of  the  body,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  if  more  oxygen  is  required  for  increased 
muscular  work,  more  nitrogenous  food  is  ne- 
cessary. But,  apart  from  this,  although  expe- 
riments on  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  elimina- 
tion show  no  very  great  change  on  the  whole, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  constant  regular 
exercise,  a  muscle  enlarges,  becomes  thicker, 
heavier,  contains  more  solid  matter,  and,  in 
fact,  has  gained  in  nitrogen.  This  process 
may  be  slow,  but  it  is  certain;  and  the  nitro- 
gen must  either  be  supplied  by  increased  food, 
or  be  taken  from  other  parts. 

So  that,  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
changes  going  on  in  the  muscles,  it  is  re- 
garded as  certain  that  regular  exercise  pro- 
duces in  them  an  addition  of  nitrogenous 
tissue. 

Whether  this  addition  occurs,  as  usually 
believed,  in  the  period  of  rest  succeeding 
action,  when  in  some  unexplained  way  the 
destruction  which  it  is  presumed  has  taken 
place  is  not  only  repaired,  but  is  exceeded 
(a  process  difficult  to  understand),  or  whether 
the  addition  of  nitrogen  is  actually  made 
during  the  action  of  the  muscle,  must  be  left 
undecided  for  the  present. 

The  substances  which  are  thus  oxidised  in 
the  muscle  or  in  the  blood  circulating  through 
it,  and  from  which  the  energy  manifested  as 
heat  or  muscular  movement  is  believed  to  be 
derived,  may  probably  be  of  different  kinds. 
Under    ordinary   circumstances    the    experi- 
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ments  of  Pick  and  WUUcenns  and  others,  and 
the  arguments  of  Traobe,  seem  sufficient  to 
sIkiw  that  the  non-nitrogenous  substances, 
and  perhaps  especially  the  fats,  furnish  the 
chief  substances  acted  upon.  But  it  is  pro- 
li.ible  that  the  nitrogenous  substances  also 
fnruish  a  contingent  of  force.  The  exact 
mnde  in  which  the  energy  thus  liberated  by 
oxidation  is  made  to  assume  the  form  of 
mechanical  motion  is  quite  obscure. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  exhaustion 
of  muscles  is  chieHy  owing  to  two  causes — 
first  and  principally  to  the  accumulation  in 
them  of  the  products  of  their  own  action 
(especially  para-lactic  acid) ;  and  secondly, 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  oxygen. 
Hence  rest  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
blooil  may  neutralise  and  carry  away  the 
products  of  action,  so  that  the  muscle  may 
recover  its  neutrality  and  its  normal  electrical 
currents,  and  may  again  acquire  oxygon  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  next  contraction. 


In  the  case  of  all  mnscles  these  intervals  of 
action  and  of  exhaustion  take  place,  in  part 
even  of  the  period  which  is  called  exercise; 
but  the  rest  is  not  sufficient  entirely  to  restore 
it.  In  the  case  of  the  heart  the  rest  between 
the  contractions  (about  two  thirds  of  the 
time)  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  muscle  to 
perfectly  recover  itself. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  effects  of 
mnscalar  exercise  will  have  prepared  us  for 
the  inference  which  statistics  abundantly 
support,    viz.    that,  other    conditions    being 

«vorable,  the   healthiest   occnpation  is   that 
hich    consists    in   the    practice    (nf    course 
ithin  reasonable  limits)  of  manual  labour  in 
the  open  air. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Hanghton,  in  his  work 
entitled  'A  New  Theory  of  Manual  Labour,' 
has  drawn  up  a  table  (which  we  append)  of 
the  amount  of  force  expended  during  various 
kinds  of  work.  It  represents  the  number  of 
tons  lifted  one  foot  per  diem  :  — 


Labonriufc  Force  of  Man. 


Kind  of  Woik. 


Amount  of  Work. 


I'ilr-iliiving 

Pile-driving 

Turning  ii  winch       ....... 

Porters  can'ying  goods,  and  returning  unladen 

Pedlars  always  loaded       ...... 

Porters  carrying  wood  up  a  stair,  and  returning  un- 
loaded   

Paviours  at  work 

Military  prisoners  at  shot  drill  (3  hours),  and  oakum- 
picking  and  drill 

Shot  drill  alone  (3  hours) 


312  tons  lifted  1  foot. 

352 

374 

325 

303 

381 
352 

310 
160-7 


Coulomb. 
Lumande. 
Coulomb. 


Haughton. 


Professor  Haughton  has  devised  a  formula 
by  means  of  which  a  certain  amount  of 
walking  exercise  may  be  made  to  represent  its 
equivalent  in  manual  labour.  He  points  out 
that  walking  on  a  level  surface  is  equivalent 
to  raising  one  twentieth  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body  through  the  distance  walked. 

When  ascending  any  height,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  is,  of  course,  raised 
through  the  ascent.    The  formula  is — 

(W_+W)_xD. 
20  X 2240     ' 

where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  person,  W 
the  weight  carried  (if  any) ;  D  the  distance 
walked  in  feet ;  20  the  co-efficient  of  traction ; 
and  2240  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  ton. 
The  result  is  the  number  of  tons  raised  one 
foot.  To  get  the  distance  in  feet  5280  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  miles  walked. 
Supposing  a  man  to  weigh  150  lbs.  with  his 
clothes,  by  the  employment  of  the  above 
formula  we  should  arrive  at  the  following 
results: — 


Kind  of  Exercise. 

Walk 

ng  1  mile 

»» 

2  „ 

>y 

10  ,. 

20  „ 

„ 

1  „  ai 

M 

2  „ 

10  „ 

» 

20  „ 

Work  done  in 

tons  lifted 

Ifoot. 

.    17-67 
.     35-34 
.  176-7 
.  353-4 
andcBrryin„'601bs.     24.-75 
49-5 
247-5 
„  495 


From  the  above  data  something  like  a  rough 
approximation  may  be  formed  of  the  daily 
amount  of  exercise  requisite  for  a  healthy 
male  adult. 

Since  500  tons  lifted  a  foot  is  ex- 
tremely hard  work,  the  number  of  miles 
corresponding  to  this  extreme  amoant  of 
labour  would,  if  persevered  in,  be  objection- 
able. 

Dr  Parkes,  regarding  300  tons  lifted  a 
foot  as  an  average  day's  work  for  a  healthy 
man,  thinks  that  walking  exercise  equivalent 
to  half  that  amount  should  be  taken  daily. 
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This,  or  a  150  tons,  represents  a  nine  miles' 
walk.  He,  however,  qualifies  the  suggestion 
by  adding  "that,  as  there  is  much  exertion 
taken  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  this 
amount  may  be  in  many  cases  reduced ;"  and 
concludes  by  saying,  "  It  is  not  possible  to  lay 
down  rules  to  meet  all  cases,  but  probably 
every  man  with  the  above  fucts  before  him 
could  fix  tlie  amount  necessary  for  himself 
with  tolerable  accuracy." 

For  muscular  exercise  to  be  safe  and 
efficient,  it  must  be  taken  under  certain 
conditions  and  precautions.  We  have  noticei 
the  evil  effects  of  immoderate  bodily  exertio| 
on  the  heart.  The  lungs  are  no  less  seriousV 
affected  by  an  excessive  indulgence  in  it, 
which  shows  itself  in  spitting  of  blood  and  in 
congestion  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  brought  on  by  over- 
taxed bodily  strength  very  frequently  causes 
the  death  of  horses  in  the  hunting  field. 

These  facts,  therefore,  not  only  point  to  the 
importance  of  a\-oiding  undue  or  extreme 
exertion,'  but  also  to  the  necessity  of  ensuring 
the  full  and  uncramped  play  of  the  respiratory 
organs  during  exercise,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
tiglit  clothing  that  in  any  manner  interferes 
with  their  freedom  of  exercise.  Laboured 
respiration  and  sighing  are  indications  of  pul- 
monary congestion,  and  counsel  temporary 
rest  and  abstention  from  exercise. 

The  great  augmentation  in  the  excretion  of 
carbon  which  leaves  the  lungs  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  anhydride  during  exercise  has  been 
already  referred  to.  As  this  carbon  is  derived 
from  the  food,  it  follows  that  in  the  intervals 
of  exercise  an  increase  of  carbonaceous  diet  is 
necessary.  Tor  this  purpose  physiologists 
prefer  the  fatty  to  the  amylaceous  varieties  of 
diet.  It  has  been  already  stated  why  at  the 
same  time  the  nitrogenous  food  must  be 
increased  during  periods  of  great  exertion. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  water  is  the 
best  drink  that  can  be  taken  during  moderate 
as  well  as  great  exercise.  ...  It  is  best 
taken  in  small  quantities  and  frequently. 
Spirits  are  decidedly  prejudicial,  and  indis- 
pose to  bodily  exertion.  They  are  hurtful 
because  they  lessen  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic anhydride  from  the  lungs.  Trainers 
never  allow  them,  and  but  very  little  wiue  or 
beer. 

The  thirst  that  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panies exercise  is  due  to  the  great  escape  of 
water  from  the  skin  which  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  This  liberation  of  moisture,  being 
also  accompanied,  as  already  explained,  by  a 
large  excretion  of  the  chlorides  and,  perhaps, 
by  other  salts.  Dr  Parkes  advises  the  use  of 
an  additional  supply  of  chloride  of  sodium  to 
the  diet  of  those  taking  much  exercise;  he 

'  *'T}iere  muet  be  proper  ihlervnls  of  rest,  or  the  store 
of  oxygen,  and  of  tlie  material  in  the  muscles  which  is  to 
be  metamorphosed  during  C(ptraction,  cannot  take  place." 
— Parkes. 


suggests  that  probably  potassium  chloride  and 
phosphate  might  be  added  witb  advantage. 

The  evaporation  from  the  skin  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  bodily  temperature  and 
rendering  it  equable.  This  temperature,  how- 
ever, falls  very  rapidly  after  exertion  is  over; 
and  hence  at  this  time  it  is  always  advisable  to 
guard  against  the  chance  of  a  chill  by  covering 
the  body  over.  Flannel  forms  the  best  pro- 
tection. Keeping  the  skin  clean  by  daily 
ablution  greatly  aids  in  the  escape  of  fluid 
during  exercise. 

The  large  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride 
given  off  by  the  lungs  during  bodily  exercise 
explains  the  advantages  of  open  air  exercise, 
and  why  walking  in  the  fresh  air  produces 
such  excellent  efl'ects  in  some  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia. This  increased  e>xhalation  of  carbonic 
anhydride  also  points  to  the  importance  of 
thorough  ventilation  when  indoor  exercise  is 
taken,  particularly  by  large  bodies  of  men  or 
women,  as  in  riding  schools  and  on  the  tread- 
mill. The  mortality  amongst  miners,  whose 
labour  is  performed  in  confined  and  ill-venti- 
lated spaces  is  very  great.  According  to 
Mr  Simon,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
work  in  the  well:ventilated  mines  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  the  300,000  miners  in 
England  break  down  prematurely  from 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  caused  by  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  compelled  to 
work. 

EXPAN'SION.  All  substances,  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous,  when  chemical  change  does  not 
take  place,  expand  by  heat,  and  contract  by 
cold.  In  some  of  them  this  property  occurs 
in  a  greater  degree  than  in  others,  but  is  con- 
stant for  the  same  substance  under  the  same 
circumstances.  The  chemist  avails  himself  of 
this  property  in  the  construction  of  his  ther- 
mometer; the  wheelwright,  in  fixing  on  the 
tire  of  his  wheels;  the  engineer,  iu  restoring 
to  the  perpendicular  the  leaning  walls  of 
buildings,  &o. 

This  expansion  by  heat  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  manufactures,  as  allowance  has  to 
be  made  of  it  in  every  purpose  where  metals 
are  employed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  expansion  of 
the  chief  metals,  &c.,  when  heated  from  32°  to 
212  Fahr.,  or  from  0°  to  100°  Cent. :— 


Substance. 

Expansion. 

In  bulk. 

In  length. 

Glass  .     . 

.  1  in  384. 

1  in  H50 

Platinum 

.  1  „  377 

1  „  1311 

Steel  .     . 

.  1  „  309 

1  „     926 

Iron    .     . 

.  1  „  282 

.     1  „     846 

Gold  .     . 

.  1  „  227 

.     1  „     682 

Copper    . 

.  1  „  194 

.     1  „     582 

Briiss .     . 

.  1  „  179 

.     1  „     536 

Silver.     . 

.  1  „  175 

.     1  „     524 

Tin     .     . 

.  1  „  172 

.     1  „     516 

I-ead  .     . 

.  1  „  117 

1  „     351 

Zinc   .     . 

.  1  „  113 

.     1  „     340 

Of  the  liquids,  they  expand  as  follow*,  when 
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heated  from  0'  to  100'  Cent.,  or  from  32°  to 
212'Fahr.:— 

Mercury    .    .     .     .  1  in  65  in  balk. 
Water 1  „  21  „     „ 

Oases  practically  nil  expand  alike ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  every  degree  Fahrcnhuit  a  gas  ex- 
panda  j^  of  its  balk  at  32°,  and  for  every 
degree  Centigrade  ^fy  of  their  volume  atO'C. 

An  example  will  show  the  importance  of 
this.  Sappose  an  iron  bar,  connecting  two 
sides  of  a  building,  and  of  a  length  of  about  85 
feet.  The  increase  in  length  by  heat  of  this 
bar  would  make  it  1  inch  longer  in  summer 
than  in  winter;  and  it  would,  if  no  allowance 
be  made,  pull  or  thrust  the  walls  to  this  extent 
each  year. 

EXFEC'TOBANTS.  Si/n.  Expectoraniia, 
L,  Medicines  that  promote  the  secretion  of 
the  trachial  and  bronchial  mucus.  Accordiug 
to  Dr  Qood,  true  expectorants  are  "  those 
medicines  which  rather  promote  the  separation 
of  the  viscid  phlegm  with  which  the  bronchiie 
are  loaded,  than  simply  inviscate  and  dilute 
it;  though  these  ax'e  also  treated  as  expecto- 
rants by  many  writers."  Aminoniacum,  nnti- 
moniaU,  assafcetida,  the  balsams  of  Peru  and 
tola,  benzoic  acid,  benzoin  i  the  fumes  of  vine- 
gar, tar,  and  several  of  the  volatile  oils ;  garlic, 
ipecacuanha,  the  oleo-resins,  squills,  tartarised 
antimony,  and  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and  stra- 
monium, are  among  the  principal  substances 
commonly  called  uxpoctnnints.  Tartarised 
antimony,  sqnills,  chlorine,  and  ummoniacal 
gases,  have  also  been  used  (diluted)  to  provoke 
the  coughing  and  favour  the  expulsion  of 
foreign  bodies  from  the  air- passages;  and  also 
to  favour  the  expectoration  of  mucus,  pus,  and 
inombiunous  concretions,  when  the  local  irrita- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  (.'reat.  (Scluvilgue.) 
Expectorants  are  commonly  employed  in  pul- 
monary compluints  and  aH'ectious  of  the  air- 
tubes,  attended  by  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
mucus,  or  an  imperfect  performance  of  the 
natural  functions  of  the  secretory  vessels. 
"  Of  all  classes  of  the  materia  medica,  none 
are  more  uncertain  in  their  action  than  expec- 
torants." (Pereira.)  The  act  of  ejecting 
matterfromthe  chest  is  called bxpeotoeation. 
EXF£R'IM£NTS  are  acts  or  operations  in- 
tended to  develop  some  unknown  fact,  prin- 
ciple, or  effect;  or  to  establish  or  demonstrate 
it,  when  discovered.  Similar  operations,  per- 
formed merely  for  amusement,  are  also  often, 
though  incorrectly,  called  by  this  name.  In 
rational  experiments  these  two  objects  are 
combined.  To  experimental  research  is  due 
the  present  high  state  of  advancement  and 
usefulness  of  the  various  sciences  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  happiness  and  well- 
being.  The  diingor  of  taking  things  for 
granted  has  been  thus  pleasantly  and  instruC' 
lively  pointed  out  by  Archbishop  Whately : — 
"  It  was  objected  to  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus, when  firtt  brought  forward,  that  if  the 
earth  turned  on  its  axis,  as  he  represented,  a 
stone  dropped  from  the  summit  of  a  tower 


would  not  fall  at  the  foot  of  it,  bat  at  a  great 
distance  to  the  west ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
stone  dropped  from  the  masthead  of  a  ship  in 
full  sail  does  not  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  mast, 
but  towards  the  stern.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  a  stone,  being  a  part  of  the  earth,  obeys 
the  same  laws,  and  moves  with  it;  wherea-^  it 
is  no  part  of  the  ship,  of  which,  consequently, 
its  motion  is  independent.  The  solution  whs 
admitted  by  some,  but  opposed  by  others; 
and  the  controversy  went  on  with  spirit ;  nor 
was  it  till  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Copernicus  that,  the  experiment  being  tried, 
it  w:is  ascertained  that  the  stone,  thus  dropped 
from  the  head  of  the  mast,  does  fall  at  the 
foot  of  it." 

EXPOaiATIOlT.  (EXPOBTATION  ON  Deaw- 
BAOK.)  By  law,  a  certain  allowance,  or  draw- 
back of  duty,  is  payable  on  certain  articles, 
when  exported  from  any  part  of  the  Unitoil 
Kingdom,  either  as  merchandise  or  ship  stores. 
Thus:— 

SiraAB,  reflnel  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
1».  to  6s.  per  owt.,  according  to  quality. 

Tobacco,  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  3s.  3d.  per  lb.  The  full  drawback 
is  only  allowed  on  normal  tobacco,  which  con- 
titins  13  percent,  of  moisture.  If  the  moisture 
exceeds  13  per  cent.,  a  proportionate  reduction 
is  male  in  the  drawback  ;  if  it  is  found  less 
than  13  per  cent.,  a  propurtionate  increasj  iii 
granted. 

Ssane  is  entitled  to  drawback  at  3s.  3d. 
per  lb.,  subject,  however,  to  an  increase  if  the 
moisture  is  less  than  13  per  e  'ut.,  and  the  in- 
organic matter  not  over  18  per  cent.,  and  to  a 
decrease  if  the  moisture  in  organic  matter 
exceeds  these  percentages. 

Beeb.  The  amount  of  this  drawback  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  malt  or  sugar 
used  in  the  brewing  of  the  beer,  and  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  duty  originally  paid  on  such 
malt  or  sugar.  It  is  computed  according  to 
the  following  scale : — For  every  barrel,  or  36 
gallons  of  beer,  the  original  gravity  of  which 
was  not  less  than  1010°,  a  drawback  of  is.  3d., 
and  for  every  additional  5  degrees,  from  1040' 
to  1125'  inclusive,  a  further  sum  of  6d.  per 
barrel. 

SOLIDFIED  WOBTS,  made  by  a  licensed 
brewer,  from  malt  or  sugar,  or  malt  and  su,'ar, 
a  drawback  of  2s.  10^%^.  per  28  lbs. 

Malt.  Under  certain  restrictions,  a  draw- 
back of  the  duty  charged,  after  deducting  7i 
per  cent,  of  the  measured  quantity. 

SpiEirs,  from  10».  to  10s.  3d.  per  proof 
gallon. 

In  all  cases  samples  are  taken  by  the  Custom 
House  officer,  and  forwarded  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  laboratory,  where  they  are  examined 
previous  to  the  payment  of  the  drawback. 

EXPKES'SION.  In  the  useful  arts,  the  me- 
chanical operation  by  which  a  fluid  contained 
in  the  pores  or  cells  of  a  solid  is  pressed  out  or 
expelled.  Many  of  the  fluid  substances  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy  and  chemistry  are  obtained 
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by  expression.  Thus,  the  unctiioaa  vegetable 
oils,  as  those  of  almonds,  linseed,  &c.,  are  pro- 
cured by  submitting  these  substances  to  pow- 
erful pressure  between  iron  plates,  which  are 
either  made  warm,  or  the  bruised  seeds  are 
previously  exposed  in  bags  to  the  steam  of 
boiling  water.  The  juices  of  fresh  vegetables 
are  also  obtained  by  expression.  The  sub- 
stances are  first  bruised  in  a  marble  mortar, 
or,  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  mill,  and  imme- 
diately submitted  to  the  press,  to  prevent 
them  passing  into  a  state  of  fermentation, 
which  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  product. 
Fruits  which  contain  highly  flavoured  or  fra- 
grant seeds,  or  which  have  rinds  containing 
essential  oil,  are  generally  deprived  of  them 
before  being  sent  to  the  press.  The  subacid 
fruits  are  also  allowed  to  lay  together  for 
:  some  days  before  pressing  them,  as  the  quantity 
Tind  quality  of  the  product  is  therebyincreased. 
The  fluid  matter  absorbed  by  the  ingredients 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  infu- 
sions, decoctions,  extracts,  &c.,  is  generally  ob- 
tained by  powerful  pressure.  Expression  is 
also  frequently  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  solids  in  a  state  of  purity,  as  in 
the  expulsion  of  olein  from  stearin,  water 
from  bicarbonate  of  soda,  &c.  On  the  small 
scale,  the  common  screw-press,  or  one  of  like 
construction,  is  usually  employed ;  but  the 
power  thus  obtained  is  insufficient  to  expel 
the  whole  of  a  fluid  diffused  through  the  pores 
of  a  solid.  Hence  has  arisen  the  use  of  the 
hydraulic  press,  which  is  now  almost  alone 
employed  on  the  large  scale.  In  all  these  cases 
the  substances  are  placed  in  bags  made  of 
haircloth,  or  coarse  canvas,  previously  to  their 
being  submitted  to  pressure.  For  tinctures 
and  like  pharmaceuticals,  a  small  screw-press 
(tincttjee  press)  made  of  *  galvanised '  or 
tinned  iron,  and  varying  in  capacity  from  1 
quart  to  several  gallons,  is  employed. 
EXSICCA'TION.  See  Desiccation. 
EX'TEACT.  Syn.  Exiractxtm,  L.  Among 
chemists  this  term  is  understood  to  apply  to 
the  residuum  of  the  evaporation  of  aqueous 
decoctions  or  infusions  of  vegetable  matter. 
In  medi  one  AnipTiarmacy,  it  has  a  less  definite 
signification,  being  applied  to  various  prepara- 
tions obtained  by  evaporating  the  expressed 
juices,  or  the  decoctions,  infusions,  or  tinctures 
of  vegetable  substances,  until  a  mass,  of  a  solid 
or  semi-solid  consistence  is  formed.  Extracts 
vary  in  their  nature  and  composition  with  the 
substances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  and 
the  fluids  employed  as  solvents.  When  water 
is  employed  as  the  menstruum,  the  products 

(AQUEOtrS  EXTBACTS,    WATEBY   E. ;    EXTHAOTA 

AQtrosA,  E.  SIMPLICIOBA,  L.)  Usually  consist 
of  gum,  starch,  sugar,  albumen,  extractive 
and  saline  and  other  matter,  along  with  the 
peculiar  principles  on  which  the  medicinal 
virtue  of  the  vegetable  depends.  When  spirit 
is  employed  as  the  solvent,  the  products  (ai- 
COHOIilO  EXTRACTS ;  EXIBACTA  ALCOHOMCA, 
L.)  contain  most  of  the  substances  above  enu  - 


merated,  except  the  gum  and  starch,  together 
with  several  other  substances  which  are  soluble 
in  spirit,  but  which  are  either  wholly  or  nearly 
insoluble  in  water ;  as  resins,  essential  oils,  and 
the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables.  These 
preparations,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
considerably  more  powerful  than  the  aqueous 
extracts  of  the  same  vegetables.  In  some 
cases  proof  spirit  or  under-proof  spirit  is  em- 
ployed, when  the  extracts  (spibitfoits  ei- 
TBACTS  ;  EXTEACTA  SPIBITUOSA,  L.)  generally 
possess  properties  between  those  of  the  above. 
In  other  cases,  dilute  acetic  acid  or  acidulated 
water  is  employed  as  the  menstruum,  when 
the  products  (acetic  exteacts  j  exteacta 
AOETICA,  L.)  possess  much  greater  activity 
than  when  prepared  with  water;  and  would 
in  many  cases  prove  fatal,  if  exhibited  in  doses 
as  large  as  those  of  the  aqueous  extracts.  Still 
more  active  extracts  are  obtained  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  last  two  menstrua.  According 
to  Ferrari,  plants  treated  with  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  mixed  with  j'j^th  part  of  acetic  acid, 
yields  extracts  of  remarkable  activity.  On  the 
Continent  ether  is  sometimes  used  as  the  men- 
struum for  the  active  principles  of  certain  sub- 
stances, as  cantharides,  cubebs,  worm-seed,  cStc. 

(ETHEEEAL   EXTBACTS;     EXTEACTA   ETHEEEA, 

L.)  The  term  'simple  extract'  is  applied 
to  an  extract  prepared  from  a  single  plant  or 
vegetable  substance,  and  the  term  '  compound 
extract'  to  one  prepared  from  two  or  more 
of  8U(!h  substances.  The  pluid  extracts 
(EXTEACTA  PLTJIDA,  L.)  of  modern  pharmacy 
are  those  which  are  only  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  then  mixed 
with  1-lOth  to  l-8th  of  their  volume  of  recti- 
fied spirit. 

Prep.  The  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  two 
divisions,  viz. — 1.  The  production  of  a  solu- 
tion of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  substances 
operated  on;  and,  2.  The  reduction  of  this 
solution  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract. 

1.  Peepaeation  op  SoiUTiONs  : — The  pre- 
liminary operations  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
tracts are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  dbcootions,  infusions,  and 
TINCTUBES.  The  proper  quantity  of  the  in- 
gredients being  taken,  the  whole  is  well  bruised 
or  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  or  otherwise 
divided  by  slicing  with  a  knife,  that  every  por- 
tion may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  solvent  action 
of  the  fluid.  In  some  few  cases  (as  with  gen- 
tian, &c.)  the  '  slicing,'  or  reduction  to  frag- 
ments, is  often  conveniently  deferred  until 
the  action  of  the  menstruum  shall  have  so  far 
softened  the  ingredients  as  to  render  them  of 
easy  division  by  the  knife.  Those  substances 
(as  sarsaparilla,  chamomiles,  &c.)  whose  medi- 
cinal principles  reside  in  the  cortical  portion, 
of  which  are  of  easy  solubility,  are  commonly 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  menstruum 
without  being  subjected  to  any  particular  pre- 
paration. 
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In  tlio  preparatiou  of  aqdeous  extbacts, 
the  iii);rcdients  are  treated  with  water  until  all 
the  solulilo  matter  that  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
is  dissolved  out.  There  are  several  methods 
of  effecting  this  olijoct,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substances  acted  on.  In  some 
cases  maceration  in  cold  water  is  resorted  to; 
in  otliers  percolation  with  that  fluid  in  a 
'  displacement  apparatus.'  More  generally, 
however,  boiling  water  is  poured  on  the  sub- 
stance, and  is  digested  on  it  for  some  time,  as 
in  the  preparation  of  infusions;  or  the 
substance  is  exhausted  by  boiling  in  water, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  decoctions.  After  the 
ebullition  or  infusion  has  continued  a  sufficient 
time,  the  heat  is  removed,  and  the  liquid  por- 
tion drawn  off.  The  ingredients  are  then 
pressed  to  extract  the  remaining  liquid ;  or 
they  lire  washed  or  '  sparged '  with  hot  water, 
which  expels  it  by  displacement.  According 
to  the  usual  practice  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a  second  quantity  of  water  is  poured  on  after 
the  first  has  been  thoroughly  drained  off,  and 
the  effusion  or  decoction  is  repeated  a  fecond 
and  even  a  third  time,  or  until  the  ingredients 
are  perfectly  exhausted  of  their  soluble  portion. 
The  liquor  or  liquors  thus  obtained  being 
allowed  to  repose  for  15  or  20  minutes,  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  the  sand  or  otlier  gritty 
and  heavy  matter  that  is  mechanically  mixed 
with  them,  are  carefully  decanted  from  the 
sediment,  and,  after  being  run  through  a 
fine  hair-sieve,  or  flannel  bag,  are  rcudj'  for 
concentration.  In  some  instances,  however, 
this  method  proves  insufficient  to  render  the 
liquid  clear.  In  such  cases,  the  solution  may 
generally  bo  rendered  transparent  by  clarifica- 
tion with  a  little  white  of  ego;,  removing  the 
scum  i\9  it  rises,  strainint;  the  liquid  through 
flannel,  as  before ;  or  the  liquid  may  be  filtered 
through  a  bag  made  of  fine  '  Welsh  flannel,'  or 
of '  tweeled  cotton  cloth '  (Canton  flannel),  both 
of  which  should  be  soaked  in  clean  water  for 
at  least  an  hour  before  use.  In  the  small  way. 
filters  of  linen  or  paper  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed; but  as  all  media  sufficiently  fine  to 
render  vegetable  solutions  transparent  soon 
choke  up,  this  flltration  is  objectionable,  from 
the  length  of  time  it  occupies.  In  some  houses 
the  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  is  allowed  to 
repose  lor  24  hours,  and  then  decanted  and 
evaporated ;  but  such  a  plan  is  objectionable, 
as,  however  smooth  and  glossy  extracts  so  pre- 
pared may  appear,  their  medicinal  virtues  are 
lessened  by  the  lengthened  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

When  about  one  half  of  an  aqueous  solution 
has  evaporated,  it  is  often  advantageous  to 
repass  it  through  a  flanuel  or  bor^ehair 
strainer,  to  remove  the  flocculi  that  generally 
form  by  the  action  of  the  heat  and  air.  This 
is  especially  necessary  with  vegetable  solutions 
prepared  without  boiling,  and  should  be 
adopted  wliincver  a  smooth  and  slightly  ex- 
tnict  is  desired. 

II.  REDrcTioN  OP  SonTTioNS  : — The  reduo- 


tion  of  the  solution  to  the  proper  consistence  is 
effected  by  cvaiioration.  The  mode  in  which 
this  is  performed  varies  for  different  extracts. 
The  London  College  directs  that,  "  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  the  evaporation  should  be 
conducted  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  broad, 
shallow  pan,  placed  in  a  water  bath,  nntii 
a  proper  consistence  is  acquired  for  forming 
pills  ;  stirring  assiduously  with  a  spatula  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation."  The  Dublin 
College  orders  that  "all  simple  (aqueous)  ex- 
tracts (exteacta  simphcioha),  unless  other- 
wise ordered,  are  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the 
vegetable  matter  in  Stimes  its  weight  of  water, 
till  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  one  half;  the  liquor 
is  then  to  be  expressed,  and,  after  a  short  time 
allowed  for  defecation,  to  be  decanted,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  in  a  steam  or  water  bath,  antil 
it  begins  to  thicken,  and  then  finally  inspis- 
sated by  a  reduced  heat,  with  continual  stir- 
ring, until  a  consistence  for  forming  pills  be 
attained."  The  instructions  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  are  similar,  with  the  one  important 
exception,  however,  of  ordering  the  evapora- 
tion to  be  conducted  in  a  water  bath  saturated 
with  chloride  of  sodium. 

Though  the  water  bath  has  the  sanction  of 
the  London  College,  it  is  ill  adapted  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  here  ordered  to  be  ap- 
plied, as  from  its  low  evaporative  power  the 
advantages  which  are  derived  from  its  equable 
temperature  are  vastly  overbalanced  by  the 
lengthened  exposure  of  the  solution  in  a  heated 
state  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  shown  that  a  vegetable  extract  so  pre- 
pared is  inferior  in  quality  to  a  similar  one 
formed  by  rapid  evaporation  in  a  shallow  pan 
over  a  naked  fire,  or  placed  in  a  sand  bath, 
provided  proper  care  is  taken,  and  assiduous 
stirring  is  adopted  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  exposure  to  heat.  In  practice,  however, 
the  use  of  a  naked  fire  is  perfectly  inadmissible, 
as  the  least  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
would  probably  lead  to  the  incineration  of  the 
whole.  These  objections  are  obviated  by  the 
addition  of  the  ^th  part  of  salt  to  the  water  of 
the  bath,  which  raises  its  boiling-point  to  21,S|° 
Fabr.,  when  the  temperature  of  the  contained 
extract  is  fully  212° ;  the  remaining  6°  being 
lost  by  the  interposition  of  the  substance  of  the 
evaporating  vessel. 

On  the  LABaE  scale,  the  evaporation  of 
infusions  or  decoctions  for  extracts  is  usually 
conducted  in  very  wide,  shallow,  copper  or 
tinned-copper  pans,  having  steam-tight  jackets 
of  cast  iron,  and  heated  by  steam  '  playing ' 
between  the  two. 

The  rapid  deterioration  which  vegetable 
juices  and  solutions  undergo  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  especially  at  high  temperatures,  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  apparatus,  by  which  they 
may  be  concentrated  without  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  at  a  less  degree  of  heat  than 
is  required  for  that  purpose  in  open  vessels. 
Such  is  the  method,  commonly  called  '  Barry's 
process,'  in  which  the  air  is  removed  from  cer- 
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tain  air-tight  refrigerators  by  the  introduction 
of  steam,  which  is  then  condensed  hy  the  appli- 
cation of  cold,hy  which  means  a  partial  vacuum 
is  obtained.  Another  process  for  attenuating 
the  atmosphere  over  the  surface  of  fluids  dur- 
ing evaporation  is  by  the  action  of  an  air- 
pump.  This  plan  was  introduced  by  Howard, 
and  is  commonly  applied  to  the  concentration 
of  syrups  in  the  sugar  refineries.  Extracts 
obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  are  said  to 
be  prepared  '  in  vacuo,'  and  are  found  m  prac- 
tice to  be  immensely  superior  to  the  common 
extracts  of  the  shops,  and  consequently  re- 
quire to  be  exhibited  in  proportionably  small 
doses. 

'  The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy '  for 
September,  1877,  contains  a  new  process  for 
the  preparation  of  extracts  without  heat,  by 
Professor  Herrara.  We  extract  the  following 
from  the  Professor's  paper : — 

"  The  results  of  my  observations  have  satis- 
fied me  that,  when  the  water  partially  congeals, 
the  dissolved  principles  remain  in  solution  in 
the  mother  liquors,  and  that  two  or  three  con- 
gelations are  generally  sufficient  for  obtaining 
the  solutions  concentrated  enough  to  finish  the 
extract  by  exposure  upon  plates  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  or  of  a  drying  closet,  heated  to 
about  30°  cent.  (86°  Fahr.).  The  extracts  pre- 
pared by  this  method  accurately  represent  the 
properties  of  the  plants,  and  the  principles 
which  are  changed  by  the  influence  of  heat 
remain  unaltered;  even  the  volatile  consti- 
tuents are  not  dissipated,  though  most  of  the 
water  be  removed  by  freezin^^.  Owing  to  the 
suihII  cost  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  my  process  for  preparing  ex- 
tracts should  he  preferable  even  in  those 
countries  where  ice  is  less  readily  obtainable 
than  combustibles. 

"Extract  of  conium  prepared  with  nnpurified 
juice  by  the  process  mentioned,  has  preserved 
the  characteristic  odour  of  conia,  and  by  dis- 
solving it  in  water.  I  have  obtained  a  solu- 
tiiin  exactly  representing  the  juice  of  the  plant 
in  appeal  anre  and  properties,  and  giving  when 
heated  an  abundant  coagulation,  proving  tlnit 
even  albumen  had  remained  unaltered.  1750 
grams  of  cow's  milk  at  9°  E.,  left,  after  three 
congelations,  750  grams  of  a  liquid  having 
a  density  of  148,  and  hy  evaporation  in  the 'sun 
this  left  a  dry  extract  of  milk,  which  again 
formed  that  liquid  on  being  dissolved  in  water. 
A  number  of  other  liquids  similarly  treated, 
gave  corresponding  results,  and  it  seems  to 
me,  therefore,  that  medicinal  extracts  are  best 
prepared  by  congelation.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  medical  juices  should  be  previously 
purified,  but  it  should  he  remembered  that 
coagulated  albumen  always  encloses  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  active  principles,  and 
that  the  heat  necessary  to  effect  the  coagula- 
tion and  the  evaporation  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath  is  sufficient  to  change  many  principles; 
also  that  the  extracts  thus  prepared  are  some- 
times inert  or  less  active.     The  careful  experi- 


ments made  by  Orfila  and  the  clinical  expe- 
rience of  others  demonstrate  that  extracts 
prepared  with  unpurified  juice  are  stronger. 

"  The  apparatus  employed  by  me  is  the  so- 
called  sorbetifere;'  for  larger  quantities  the 
apparatus  of  Gougaud  is  preferable.  The 
frigoric  mixture  is  composed  of  ice  and  so- 
dium chloride,  or  preferably  of  crystallised 
calcium  chloride.  After  a  large  portion  of 
the  solution  has  congealed,  the  mass  is  en- 
closed in  a  cloth  and  subjected  to  pressure,  the 
press-cake  of  ice  is  broken  and  again  pressed, 
to  separate  the  mother  liquor  as  completely  as 
possible,  and  the  congelation  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  with  the  precaution  that  it  is 
not  carried  far  enough  to  cause  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  sparingly  soluble  principles. 
The  mother  liquor  is  then  put  into  shallow 
dishes  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or 
of  a  drying  room,  the  temperature  of  which 
does  not  exceed  30°  C.  (86°  F.)  until  the  ex- 
tract has  attained  the  desired  consistence."' 

Obs.  When  water,acidulatedwith  acetic  acid, 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts,  the 
vegetable  substances  are  usually  macerated  in 
it,  in  the  cold,  or  the  dilute  acid  is  sprinkled 
over  the  bruised  plant  in  the  fresh  or  recent 
state,  and  the  whole  is  then  submitted  to 
strong  pressure,  to  expel  the  juice,  which  is 
strained  and  evaporated  in  the  usual  way,  hut 
preferablyina  well-tinned orplated-copper pan. 

Alcoholic  and  spmiTnous  extkacts  are 
prepared  hy  evaporating  a  filtered  concen- 
trated tincture  of  the  ingredients  in  any  suit- 
able vessel,  by  which  the  volatilized  spirit  may 
be  saved.  In  general,  rectified  spirit  is  used 
as  the  menstruum ;  but  in  some  cases  proof 
spirit  is  employed ;  and,  in  others,  the  sub- 
stances are  first  digested  in  proof  spirit,  and 
afterwards  in  water,  and  the  mixed  tincture 
and  infusion  evaporated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Etheeeal  exteacts  are  obtained  in  a  si- 
milar manner  to  alcoholic  ones;  but  being 
merely  prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
the  process  may  be  conveniently  performed  in 
L:lass  vessels.  When  it  is  required  to  'boil 
either  of  the  above  fluids  (alcoholic  or  ethe- 
real), or  any  other  volatile  liquid  on  the  in- 
gredients, a  vessel  fitted  with  a  long  tube,  or  a 
Liebig's  condenser  reversed,  as  noticed  under 
ether,  may  be  used  to  prevent  any  loss  of  the 
menstruum. 

TlieINSPISSATEDTEaETABLEjmCES(jni01!S, 

B. ;  STicci,  L.)  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
are  obtained  by  expressing  the  juices  fiom  the 
fresh  plants,  and  preserving  them  by  the  ad- 
dition of  spirit.  "  By  thus  preserving  the 
juice  of  the  plant  its  properties  are  not  im- 
paired by  the  action  of  the  air  during  the  time 
necessary  to  dry  the  leaf  for  tincture,  nor  by 
the  action  of  both  air  and  heat  during  the 
time  necessary  to  evaporate  the  juice  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract." — Squire.  The  di- 
rections of  the  Edinburgh  College  for  pre- 
paring their  inspissated  juices  (succi  SPIS- 
1  An  appai'atua  similar  to  that  used  for  ice-creamt 
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8ATI,  L.)  arc — "  Beat  tlie  fresh  substance, 
and  preas  it  strongly  through  a  canvas 
bag,  in  ordir  to  obtain  the  juice;  which, 
tioing  put  into  a  wide,  shallow  vessel,  and 
heated  by  menus  of  boiling  water  saturated 
with  sen-salt,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  consis- 
tence of  honey.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is 
to  be  put  into  glazed  earthen  vessels,  and 
moistened  with  strong  alcohol."  By  ope- 
rating in  this  way  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  activity  of  narcotic  vegetables  is  lost. 
Some  of  their  juices,  as  that  of  aconite,  are 
impaired  in  so  short  a  time  as  scarcely  to  com- 
pensate for  the  trouble  of  preparing  them. 
This  deterioration  does  not,  however,  take 
place  in  any  remarkable  degree,  if  the  ex 
jiressed  juice  from  the  recent  vegetable  be 
evaporated  by  exposing  it  in  a  thin  stratum  to 
a  current  of  very  dry  air,  as  adopted  by  Mr 
Squire.  This  may  be  managed  by  putting 
the  juice  into  small,  flat  trays  or  dishes, 
placed  on  shelves  in  a  suitnbly  aiTanged  appa- 
ratus, alternated  with  similar  vessels  of  con 
centrateil  sulphuric  acid;  or  by  causing  a 
current  of  very  dry  air,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  to  pass  over  them 
It  has  been  shown  that  10  gr.  of  extract,  thus 
prepared,  were  more  than  equal  to  20  gr.  pre- 
pared in  vacuo  J  and  to  mon^  than  60  gr.,  nnd 
in  some  cases,  90  gr.,  of  those  prepaied  by  the 
common  process  of  bi)iling  down  the  juice  to 
an  extract. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  process  of 
extract-making,  technicilly  termed  '  iluishing- 
off,'  requires  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 
As  the  evaporation  advances,  the  heat  should 
be  lessened,  and  iis  soon  as  the  extract  acquires 
fhe  consistence  of  thick  treacle  it  should  be 
removed  altogether,  and  the  remainder  of 
fluid  matter  evaporated  by  the  heat  retained 
by  the  copper  pan,  the  escape  of  vapour  being 
promoted  by  assiduous  and  laborious  stirring 
with  a  suitably  shaped  wooden  spatula.  This 
part  of  the  process  sliould  bo  continued  until 
■I  proper  consistence  is  attained  and  the 
extract  is  nearly  cold.  When  high-pressure 
steam  or  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath  is  employed, 
care  must  be  taken  to  withdraw  the  heat 
before  stirring  the  semi-liquid  mass ;  as,  if  an 
extract  having  a  temperature  of  about  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  or  even  a  few  degrees 
below  it,  is  agitated,  it  becomes  full  of  bubbles, 
!)nd  appears  rough  and  puffy,  and  this  appear- 
ance cannot  be  removed  by  subsequent  stir- 
ring, or  by  any  method  but  redissolving  it  in 
water  and  re-evaporation.  This  is  especially 
the  case  witli  the  extracts  of  sarsaparilla  (sim- 
ple and  compound),  gentian,  liquorice,  and 
most  others  of  u  similar  class.  A  good  labo- 
nitory  man  knows  from  experience  the  proper 
time  for  the  removal  of  the  heat,  but  unprac- 
tised persons  often  fail  in  this  particular.  In 
such  cases  should  the  heat  retained  by  the 
evaporating  pan,  and  by  the  extract,  prove 
insulhcient  to  complete  the  process,  a  little 
mure   may  be   cautiously  applied.     Without 


assiduous  and  laborious  stirring  in  the  way 
described,  a  very  smooth  and  glossy  extract 
cannot  be  produced.  To  promote  this  artificinl 
appearance,  some  persons  add  3^  or  4J  each  of 
olive  oil  and  gum  arable,  dissolved  in  water, 
with  nboiit  Ig  or  2%  of  spirit  of  wine. 

The  consistence  of  the  ordinary  extracts  of 
the  shops  is  the  same  as  that  of  electuaries 
and  confections,  and  is  described  in  the  Ph.  E. 
as  equal  to  that  of  "  thick  honey."  The  in- 
structions of  the  Ph.  L.  and  D.,  to  evaporate 
the  masc "  until  it  acquires  a  consistence  proper 
for  making  pills,"  except  in  2  or  3  cases  (as 
Ext.  Colocynth.  Comp.,  &c.),  is  not  adopted, 
and,  indeed,  would  be  found  inconvenient  in 
practice.  Extracts  evaporated  to  such  a  con- 
sistence are  commonly  termed  'pllular  ex- 
tracts;' and  when  evaporated  so  that  they 
are  quite  dry,  nnd  brittle  when  cold,  they  are 
called  'hardcxtruets'  (extbacta  dttea,  h.). 

Prea.  Extracts  should  be  put  into  pots  as 
soon  as  taken  from  the  pan,  and,  after  being 
carefully  and  securely  tied  over  with  bladder, 
should  be  'stored'  in  a  dry  situation.  The 
London  College  orders  "  a  small  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit  to  be  sprinkled  upon  all  the 
softer  extracts,  to  prevent  them  becoming 
mouldy."  A  better  way  is  to  employ  a  little 
spirit,  holding  in  solution  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
cloves,  or  a  still  less  quantity  of  crciisote.  This 
should  be  added  to  them  the  last  thing  before 
removing  them  from  the  evaporating  pan,  and 
when  they  are  nearly  cold.  The  same  object 
is  ellVcted  by  moistening  the  inside  of  the 
bladder  (used  to  tie  them  over)  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil  if  cloves)  or  creasote.  Hard  ex- 
tracts should  be  kept  in  bladders  or  gut  skins, 
placed  in  stone  pots,  and  well  covered  over. 
With  care,  extracts  prepared  from  recent 
veget;ible  substances  may  be  preserved  twelve 
months,  or  from  season  to  season ;  oud  those 
from  dry  ingredients,  or  such  as  are  less  in- 
clined to  spoil,  for  perhaps  double  that  time ; 
but  beyond  these  periods  their  virtues  cannot 
be  relied  on,  and  they  should  consequently  be 
discai'ded,  if  remaining  unused  or  unsold. 

Pur.,  S(v.  The  quality  of  an  extract  cannot 
he  ascertained  by  mere  inspection,  nor  is  it 
readily  discovered  by  chemical  tests.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  has  induced  the  merce- 
nary and  fraudulent  manufacturer  to  employ 
damaged  and  inferior  drugs  in  their  prepara- 
tion, alike  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the 
patient  and  the  credit  of  the  practitioner.  A 
common  practice  with  some  manufacturers  is, 
not  only  to  pick  out  the  least  expensive  variety 
of  every  drug  for  the  preparation  of  their 
extracts,  but  the  most  inferior  and  often 
damaged  and  worthless  portion  of  this  already 
inferior  article.  The  production  of  a  smooth, 
bright,  and  glossy  extract  is  all  that  is  usually 
attempted  by  these  individnals,  and  all  that 
is  sought  after  by  the  mass  of  purchasers,  who 
mistake  the  simulation  of  the  mere  external 
signs  of  good  quality  for  its  actual  existence. 
It  is  a  tact,  which  we  can  verify  from  extensive 
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experience  in  the  laboratory,  and  from  years 
of  practical  observation  on  this  point,  that 
extracts  faithfully  prepared  from  good  ma- 
terials do  not  possess  the  sightly  and  pleasing 
appearance  of  those  commonly  yended  by  the 
wholesale  druggists.  On  comparing  the  ex- 
tracts prepared  by  different  metropolitan 
houses,  we  have  found  that  those  which  have 
exhibited  a  remarkably  bright  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance have  been  uniformly  inferior,  and 
sometimes  nearly  inert ;  whilst  others,  with  a 
less  prepossessing  appearance,  have  been  gene- 
rally of  good  quality.  These  facts  are  well  es- 
tablished by  reference  to  the  extracts  of  those 
houses  and  institutions  that  are  remarkable 
for  the  superior  quality  of  their  preparations, 
and  by  comparing  them  with  the  common 
extracts  of  the  shops  supplied  by  the  whole- 
sale trade. 

A  good  extract  should  be — 1.  Free  from 
grit,  and  wholly  soluble  in  20  parts  of  the 
menstruum  employed  in  its  preparation,  form- 
ing a  nearly  clear  solution. — 2.  It  should  have 
■'■  uniform  texture  and  colour,  and  he  of  a 
proper  consistence. — 3.  If  a  narcotic  or  active 
extract,  it  may  be  exhibited  in  proper  doses, 
and  its  effects  watched.  Its  activity  may  also 
be  tested  on  any  small  animal. — 4.  An  assay 
for  the  proximate  vegetable  principle  (alkiiloid, 
&c.)  contained  in  the  plant  from  which  it  has 
been  prepared  may  be  made.  The  extracts 
prepared  from  the  expressed  juices  of  plants, 
without  straining  off  the  coiigulated  albumen, 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  first  test.  Un- 
Ibrtunately,  these  tests  are  not  always  easily 
performed,  and  the  last  two  are  inapplicable 
to  those  extracts  that  exercise  no  very  marked 
physiological  action,  unless  when  taken  in  re- 
peated does,  long  continued.  This  want  of  a 
ready  means  of  accurately  testing  the  qualities 
of  extracts  has  enabled  the  fraudulent  manu- 
facturer to  sell  infei'ior  articles  with  impunity, 
and  often  without  the  least  fear  or  danger  of 
detection. 

In  general,  an  extract  more  than  six  months 
old  contains  only  half  the  activity  of  a  similar 
one  newly  made.  When  more  than  twelve 
months  old  they  should  be  rejected  as  worth- 
less, and  the  stock  renewed. 

Uses,  Sfc.  The  extracts  of  the  shops  are 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  vary- 
ing, imperfect,  and  uncertain  class  of  medi- 
cines belonging  to  modern  pharmacy.  They 
are  mostly  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  prepared,  but  in 
smaller  doses. 

Concluding  Semarks.  In  the  preparation  of 
extracts  the  great  desiderata  to.  be  aimed  at 
are — to  suit  the  menstrua  and  the  methods  of 
manipulating  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  active  constituents  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances operated  on.  The  pharmaceutist  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  a  perfect  extract 
should  be  a  concentrated,  solid  mass,  repre- 
senting, as  near  as  possible,  in  medicinal  effi- 
cacy, the  materials  from  which  it  has  been  pre- 


pared, and  capable  of  being  redissolved,  so  as 
to  form  a  solution  closely  resembling  that  from 
which  it  has  been  derived.  An  extract  pos- 
sessing equal  strength  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
ingredients  from  which  it  has  been  prepared  is 
almost  next  to  an  impossibility,  however  de- 
sirable such  a  degree  of  perfection  may  be. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  all  solutions  of 
vegetable  matter  are  injured  by  being  reduced 
to  the  solid  state .:  and  this  deterioration,  moi-e 
or  less,  takes  place,  whether  the  solvent  be 
water,  acetic  acid,  proof  spirit,  or  alcohol.  The 
volatile  portions  (the  essential  oils,  the  aroma, 
&c.)  are  nearly  or  wholly  di-<sipated ;  and 
though  these  do  not  always  form  the  principal 
or  active  ingredients  of  the  vegetables  from 
which  extracts  are  prepared,  yet  they  generally 
exercise  a  modifying  and  controlling  influence 
over  the  other  ingredients,  which  considerably 
alters  their  therapeutical  action.  The  loss  of 
aroma  may  often  be  a  trifling  deficiency,  but  in 
the  extracts  of  aconite,  henbane,  hemlock, 
bellndnnna,  and  other  narcotic  plants,  this  is 
not  the  case.  In  these  cases  it  is  well  known 
that  the  inert  preparations  are  wholly  deficient 
of  the  odour  of  the  recent  plant,  and  that  in 
proportion  as  the  odour  is  developed,  so  is  their 
activity  preserved.  The  powerful  smell  of  the 
recently  expressed  juice  of  hemlock,  with  the 
scarcely  perceptible  odour  of  the  extract 
(extbaotum  conii,  Ph.  L.),  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  this  fact.  The  dose  of  the  one 
often  reaches  20  or  30  gr.,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  seldom  exceeds  5  or  10  drops,  or  a  por- 
tion equivalent  in  dry  ingredients  to  consi- 
derably less  than  ^  gr. 

When  extracts  are  ordered  in  prescriptions, 
those  of  the  '  Pharmacopceia  '  should  be  alone 
employed  by  the  dispenser,  as  the  substitution 
of  others  for  them  would  not  only  be  violating 
faith  with  the  prescriber,  but  might  also  pro- 
duce consequences  alike  injurious  to  the  dis- 
penser and  the  patient.  Many  medical  gentle- 
men prefer  extracts  prepared  by  particular 
processes  or  persons,  but  such  intention  is 
always  indicated  in  their  prescriptions. 

Extract   of  Ac'onite.     Sgn.    Exteact  op 

WOLFSBANE,  E.  OF  MONKSHOOD,  iNSPISaATED 
JtriCE     OF     ACONITE;      EXTEAOTFM     ACONITI 

(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  U.  S.).  Suocus  SEissATua 
ACONITI  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L.  Prep.  I.  (B.  P.) 
Take  112  lbs.  of  the  fresh  leaves  and  flowering 
tops,  bruise  them,  press  out  the  juice,  heat  it 
gradually  to  130°  P.,  and  separate  the  green 
matter  by  a  calico  filter.  Heat  the  strained 
liquor  to  200°  P.  to  coagulate  albumen,  and 
again  filter.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  by  a  water 
bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup;  then 
add  to  it  the  green  colouring  matter  previously 
separated,  and  stirring  the  whole  together 
assiduously,  evaporate  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  140°  P.  to  a  pill  consistence. — Dose, 
1  to  2  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Take  of  fresh  leaves  of  aconite, 
1  lb. ;  bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  expiess 
the"  juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a 
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proper  consistence.    The  fonnulso  of  the  Ph. 
D.  4  U.  S.  are  »imilar. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Beat  the  freah  leaves  of  aconite 
to  a  pulp,  and  expn-ss  the  juice,  then  subject 
tlie  residnom  to  percolation  with  rectified 
spirit  until  tlie  latter  passes  through  without 
being  materially  coloured ;  unite  the  expressed 
juice  and  the  percolated  tincture,  filter,  distil 
off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  in  a  vapour  or  a 
wivter  bath  to  a  proper  consistence.  Stronger 
than  the  preceding. 

Obi.  A  variable  and  uncertain  preparation. 
^^umbnes8  and  tingling  follow  its  application 
to  the  limbs  or  tongue  when  it  is  of  good  qua- 
lity.— Product.  1  cwt.  of  fresh  le.ives  yield 
between  5  lbs.  and  6  lbs.  of  extract.  Prop. 
Anodyne,  sudorific,  and  narcotic;  very  poi- 
sonous.— Dole,  i  gr.  to  2  gr.,  made  into  a  pill 
with  liquorice  powder;  once  or  twice  a  day, 
in  neuralgic  pains,  chronic  rheumatism,  glan- 
dular swellings,  &c.,  gradually  and  cautiously 
increased  to  5  or  6  gr. 

4.  (Alcoholic;  E.  A.  aicoholicum,  L.) — a. 
(P.  Cod.)  Aconite  (in  coarse  powder),  1  lb.; 
proof  spirit,  3i  lbs.  (sny  2i  pints);  proceed  by 
the  method  of  displacement,  and  when  all  tlie 
spirit  has  penetrated  the  powdird  mass,  keep 
this  coveted  with  distilled  water,  until  the 
liquid  bi'^ins  to  cause  a  precipitate  in  falling 
into  that  which  has  previously  passed  through  ; 
next  distil  the  spirit  from  the  tincture,  and 
evaporate  the  residuum  to  the  proper  consist- 
ence. 

b.  (Ph.  V.  S.)  Aconite  1  lb. ;  spirit,  sp.  gr. 
°936  (=  13  u.  p.),  1  quart,  or  q.  s. ;  as  last. 

u.  (Pli.  Uiiden.)  From  the  tincture  pre- 
pared with  rectified  spirit,  and  by  either  ma- 
ceration or  displacement.  Stronger  than  the 
last  two. 

d.  (Ph.  Bor.)  The  juice  is  expressed  from 
the  fresh  herb,  which  is  then  sprinkled  with 
about  i  of  its  weight  of  «iiti  r,  and  again 
pressed;  the  mixed  and  strained  liquid  is 
evaporated  in  a  vapour  bath,  at  122°  to  140° 
Fahr.,  to  abont  one  half;  to  this,  as  soon  as 
cold,  an  equal  weight  of  spirit  (sp.  gr.  '900) 
is  added,  and  after  frequent  agitation  for  24 
hours,  the  whole  is  filtered,  with  pressure ;  the 
marc  is  treated  with  fresh  spirit  (equal  to 
about  l-4th  that  first  used)  and  again  pressed; 
the  mixed  liquors  are  next  filtered,  and  are, 
lastly, evaporated,  as  before,  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence. 

04*.  Resembles  the  simple  extract,  but  is 
much  more  powerful.  It  has  been  exhibited 
internally  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  used  ex- 
ternally, combined  with  ointment  or  spread  on 
simple  plaster. —  Dose,  j\  to  ^  gr.  every  three 
hours. 

5.  (Ammoniated ;  E.  A.  ammoniatum,  L- 
— Dr  Turnbull.  Extract  of  aconite,  1  dr. ; 
liquor  of  ammonia  (strongest),  10  or  12  drops; 
mix. 

6.  (Dried) ;  E.  A.  SICCTIM,  L. — P.  Cod.) 
The  exprt'^si'd  juice,  strained  through  a  sieve 
ur  coarse  linen,  is  at  ouce,  without  depuration,  I 


exposed  in  earthen  dishes,  in  layers  of  about 
2  lines  deep,  in  a  stove  or  current  of  dry  air, 
to  a  temperature  ranging  between  95  and 
104°  Fahr.,  until  reduced  to  dryness.  The 
dried  extract  is  to  be  packed  in  bottles. 

7.  (Saccbarated ;  E.  A.  bacchabatuh,  L.) 
Prom  extract  of  aconite  (Ph.  Bor.),  t  oj. ; 
sugar  of  milk  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  dry 
the  mass  in  a  warm  place,  adding  sugar  of 
milk,  q.  8.  to  make  the  whole  equal  in  weight 
that  of  the  extract  used  (4  oz.).  An  excellent 
preparation,  which  keeps  well.  The  other  nak- 
COTIO  EXTKACTS,  as  those  of  BEILADONNA, 
HEMLOCK,  HENBAITE,  &c.,  are  to  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.     Sec  Aconite,  and  below. 

Extract  of  Aconite  Root.  Si/n.  ExTBACxr.M 
ACONiTi  BADioia  ALConoLicnM,  L.  Frep. 
(Dr  Fleming ;  Dr  Turnbull.)  Prom  a  tinc- 
ture of  the  root  made  with  rectified  spirit.  It 
is  said  to  be  12  times  as  strong  as  the  extract 
of  the  leaves. 

Extract  of  Ag'oric  Syn.  Eitbacttjm  asa- 
Bici,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  infusion 
of  white  agaric  {Polyporm  officinalis)  pre- 
pared with  cold  water.  Purgative. — Dose,  1 
to  1  gr. 

Extract  of  Alcomo'co.  Sgn.  Extbactum 
ALCOBNOca:,  L.  Prep.  From  a  decoction  of 
alcomocobark  (South  .Vmerican).  Astringent 
and  tonic. — Dose,  5  to  20  gr.  in  phthisis,  &e. 

Extract  of  Al'oes.  Syn.  Pubifikd  aloes. 
Washed  a.  ;  Extbactum  aloes  Baeba- 
DENSI9  (B.  P.),  Extbactum  ALoiis  Pli.  L.), 
E.  A.  AQUOSUM  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (3.  P.) 
Barbadoes  aloes,  in  small  pieces,  1  lb. ;  treated 
with  1  gull,  of  boiling  water  for  12  hours,  and 
the  clear  liquid  evaporated. — Dose,  1  to  3  gr. 
B.  I'.  2  to6gr. 

2  (B.  P.)  Socotrine  aloes,  1  lb.,  treated 
w'tU  I  gall,  of  boiling  water  for  12  hours,  and 
the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness. 

3.  (I'll,  D.)  Allies  (hepatic),  4  oz. ;  water, 
1  quart;  boil  till  dissolved  ;  when  cold,  decant 
the  cleir  liquid,  and  evaporate  as  before. 

4.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847.)  By  macerating  pow- 
dered aloes  in  cold  water  for  48  hours,  with 
frequent  agitation,  and  then  evaporating  in 
a  water  bath  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
150°  to  165°  Fahr.,  until  a  pilular  consistence 
is  attained. 

04s.  The  second  is  the  form  commonly 
adopted  in  the  laboratory.  When  made  with 
the  juice  of  borage,  burgloss,  &c.,  it  forms  the 
old  '  ALOES  INSUCCATA.' — Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 
See    Aloes   and     Extbaot    or   Babbadoes 

ALOES. 

Extract  of  Aloes,  prepared  with  Solplinric 
Acid.  Syn.  Extbactum  aloes  acido  sul- 
EUEico  coeeeotum  (Germ.  Ph.).  Prep.  Dis- 
.;olve  extract  of  aloes,  8  ounces,  in  distilled 
water  32  ounces,  then  irradually  add  sulphuric 
aciil,  1  oz.  (by  weight),  and  evaporate  to  a  dry 
extract. 

Extract  of  Anem'one.  See  Exteact  op 
Pasque  Floweb. 

Extract  of  Angel'ica.     Syn.    Extbactum 
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ANGELIC*,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  Baden.)  From 
a  tincture  of  the  root,  prepared  with  spirit 
sp.  gr.  -944  (=21i  n.  p.). 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Angelica  root  and  rectified 
spirit,  of  each  2  parts  j  water,  9  parts ;  digest, 
strain,  and  evaporate.  Inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

3.  (Dr  Moir.)  Angelica  root,  2  lbs. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  1  gall.;  make  a  tincture;  to  the 
'  marc'  add  proof  spirit,  1  gall.,  and  repeat  the 
digestion  ;  filter  the  two  tinctures  separately, 
mix,  distil  ofE  the  spirit,  and  evaporate. 
Balsamic,  stomachic,  and  tonic. — Dose,  10  to 
20  gr.     The  last   is  the  most  balsamic  and 


Extract  of  Ap'ples.     Si/n.  Chaiteeated  b. 

OP  A.;  EXTBACTUM  PEEKI  POMATUM,  L.    Prep. 

1.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Crab-apples  (unripe),  6  lbs. ;  peel 
them  and  reduce  them  to  a  pulp;  add  Iron 
wire  (in  small  coils),  1  lb. ;  digest  In  a  vapour 
bath  for  about  a  week,  express,  strain,  decant, 
and  evaporate  In  a  porcelain  vessel,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  to  the  consistence  of  a  sof  c  ex- 
tract; dissolve  the  residuum  in  water,  4  parts, 
strain  and  evaporate  as  before. — Dose,  5  to  10 
gr. J  as  a  chaljbeate  tonic.  The  formula  of 
the  Ph.  Baden  is  nearly  similar. 

2.  (Ph.  Germ.)  Reduce  5  lbs.  of  unripe 
apples  to  a  pulp;  mix  them  with  cut  straw, 
and  press.  To  the  strained  juice  after  re- 
moval of  the  sediment  add  IJ  cz.  of  reduced 
iron.  When  this  has  dissolved,  to  the  cooled 
liquid  add  as  much  water  as  will  make  up  4| 
lbs.     Filter,  and  reduce  to  a  thick  extract. 

Extract  of  Ar'nica.      Syn.     Extract  of 

AENICA  ELOWEES  ;  EXTEACTUM  ABNIOjE  EIO- 
ETTM,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  dried 
flowers,  as  ALCOHOLIC  EXTEACT  OP  ACONITE — 

p.  Cod. 

2.  (Ph.  GrSEca,  1837.)  From  a  tincture  of 
the  flowers,  prepared  with  rectified  spirit,  3 
parts,  and  water,  5  parts. — Dose,  2  to  6  gr. ; 
as  a  stimulant  In  various  diseases  accompanied 
with  debility,  deficient  nervous  sensibility, 
paralysis,  dropsies,  diarrhoea,  amenorrhcea, dy- 
sentery, &c. 

Extract  of  Amica-Koot.     Syn.  Extract  oe 

AENICA;     EXTEACTUM     AENICiE     EADICIS,     L. 

Prep.  1.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  Exieact  op  ange- 
lica— Ph.  Baden. 

2.  (Ph.  Graeca.)  From  tincture  of  the  root, 
prepared  as  No.  2  {above).  The  form  of  the 
Hamburg  Codex  is  nearly  similar. — Dose,  iSfc. 
As  the  last. 

Extract  of  Arfichoke.  Syn.  Exteactum 
OTNAEffi,  L.  Prep.  From  the  fresli  b'aves  of 
the  artichoke,  as  bxtbact  op  aconite — Ph.  L. 
— Dose,  3  to  6  gr ,  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  in 
rheumatism,  &c. 

Extract  of  Aspar'agns.  Sya.  Extractum 
aspaeagi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Soubeiran.)  From 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  shoots,  clarified  and 
evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat. 

2.  From  t>e  juice  of  the  roots,  as  No.  1. 
Both  are  diuretic. — Dose,  15  gr.  to  i  dr.,  or 
more. 


Extract  of  Bael.  Syn.  Exteactum  beije 
LIQUIDUM,  L.  B.  P.  Bael,  1 ;  distilled  water, 
15;  rectified  spirit,  |;  macerate  for  12  hours 
in  5  of  the  water,  pour  ofi'  the  liquid,  repeat 
the  operation  twice  for  1  hour ;  press,  filter, 
and  evaporate  to  1,  including  the  spirit.  A 
fluid  ounce  is  equal  to  a  solid  ounce. — Dose,  1 
to  2  dr. 

Extract  of  Balsam  Apple.  Syn.  Extractum 
BALSAMIMJE.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
balsam  apple. — Dose,  5  to  15  drops  in  dropsy. 

Extract  of  Bark.  See  Exteact  op  Cin- 
chona. 

Extract  of  Belladon'na.  Syn.  Exteact  op 
deadly  nightshade.  Inspissated  juice  op 
belladonna;  exteactum  belladonnie  (b. 
P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  bella- 
DONNa;,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Take  112  lbs. 
of  fresh  leaves  and  tender  branches,  bruise  in 
a  stone  mortar  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  and 
press  out  the  juice,  heat  it  gradually  to  130° 
F.,  separate  the  green  colouring  matter  by  a 
calico  filter,  heat  the  strained  liquor  to  200°  F. 
to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  again  filter ; 
evaporate  the  filtrate  by  a  water  bath  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  then  add  to  it  the 
green  colouring  matter  previously  separated, 
and,  stirring  the  whole  together  assiduously, 
continue  the  evaporation  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  140°,  until  the  extract  is  of  a  suit- 
able consistence  for  forming  pills. — Dose,  J  to 
4  gr.,  gi'adually  increased  to  1  or  2  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Express  the  juice  from  the 
bruised  fresh  plant,  sprinkle  the  '  marc '  with 
water,  and  again  apply  pressure;  mix  the  ex- 
pressed liquids,  filter  them,  and  evaporate  the 
filtered  liquor  in  a  vapour  hath  to  the  consist- 
ence of  an  extract. 

3.  (I?h.  D.)  From  the  leaves,  collected  when 
the  plant  begins  to  flower.  The  expressed 
juice  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  the 
clear  portion  is  decanted ;  the  sediment  is 
placed  on  a  calico  filter,  washed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  cold  water,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with 
the  expressed  juice.  The  mixed  liquid  is  next 
heated  in  a  water  bath,  to  coagulate  its  albu- 
men, and  after  being  skimmed,  and  filtered 
through  flannel  whilst  hot,  the  waslied  sedi- 
ment is  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated,  as 
before. 

4.  (Ph.  U.S.)  The  expressed  jnice  is  heated 
to  the  boiling-point,  filtered  and  evaporated 
(see  below). 

Ohs.  The  P.  Cod.  directs  this  extract  toie 
made  by  two  diff'erent  formulse.  The  product 
of  the  one  resembles  that  of  the  Ph.  L.;  that 
of  the  other,  that  of  the  Ph.  E.  That  of  the 
Ph.  L.,  from  retaining  the  feoula,  is  the  weak- 
est preparation. — Dose,  i  gr.  to  1  gr.,  gradu- 
ally increased  to  3  or  4  gr. ;  as  an  anodyne  in 
neuralgia,  tic-douloureux,  &c. ;  as  an  antispas- 
modic to  relieve  rigidity  and  spasms,  in  various 
aSections  of  the  uterus,  rectum,  urethra,  blad- 
der. Sec,  and  in  hooping-cough;  in  various 
maladies  of  the  eyes;  and  as  a  resolvent  and 
discutient  in  several  glandular  diseases.     It 
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haa  been  highly  recommended  as  a  preserva- 
tive agBinst  acarlet  faver.    It  is  moat  frequently 
employed  externally,  under  the  form  of  a  plas- 
ter, oiutincnt,  or  lotion.     It  is  poisonous. 
5.  (Alcoholic;  E.  B.  alcoholicum,  L.)— o. 

(P.  Cod.)  As  ALOOHOLIO  EXTBACI  OF  ACOKITB 
—P.  Cod. 

4.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  As  the  last  (nearly),  using 
spirit  of  -935  (  =  about  13  u.  p.). 

c.  (Moir.)  The  expressed  juice  is  coagulated 
by  he.it,  eiiutiously  applied,  and  filtered ;  the 
filtrate  is  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  nearly  an- 
hydrous alcohol  (say  of  90J) ;  the  clear  portion 
is  lastly  evaporated,  as  before. 

Obs.  The  above  is  much  more  powerful  than 
the  common  extract,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  ex- 
ternal applications.  See  Belladonna,  and 
helow. 

Extract  of  Belladonna  Eei'ries.     Syn.  Ex- 

TBAOTUM  BAOOABUM  BBLLADONNa:,  Ij.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  From  the  expressed  juice  of  the  ber- 
rien,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
honey. — Done,  1  to  5  gr. 

Extract  of  Bia'tort.  Sun.  Extbaotvm  bis- 
lOBTiE,  li.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  tlie 
(Irieil  root  of  bistort  or  snake-weed  {Polygonum 
Biatorta),  by  percolation  with  temperate  dis- 
tilled water. 

2.  From  the  infusion  made  with  boiling 
water,  or  from  the  decoction.  Astringent  and 
tonic. — Dose,  10  gr.  to  i  dr. 

Extract  of  Bit'ter-sweet.    Syn.  Exteact  op 

WOODY    NIGHTSHADE  ;     EXTBACTtTM     DOICA- 

mab.t:,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  decoction  of 
the  Btulks. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  From  the  dried  stalks,  by 
percolation  with  temperate  woter.  Diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  narcotic. — Dose,  3  to  6  gr. ;  in 
chronic  asthma,  rheumatism,  and  chest  dis- 
eases ;  and  particularly  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 

Extract,  Black.     See  Exteact  of  Cocott- 

LUS. 

Extract  of  Black  Pepper.  See  Exteact  of 
Pbpfbe. 

Extract  of  Bladder-wrack.  Syn.  Extbac- 
TCM  FUCi  VKSicuLosi.  From  the  dried  plant 
of  the  bladder-wrack.     Given  in  obesity. 

Extract  of  Bor'age.  Syn.  Eiteactum  bo- 
BAQINIS,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the 
dried  herb  {Borago  officinalis). 

2.  (Ph.  Lusit.)  From  the  clarified  juice  of 
the  fresh  plnnt.  Exhilarating,  restorative,  and 
pectoral. — Dose,  10  to  30  gr.,  or  more. 

Extract  of  Box.  Syn.  Extbactum  buxi,  E. 
C0BTICI8  B.,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the 
tincture  of  the  root  bark,  prepared  (with  proof 
spirit)  by  displacement,  as  exteact  of  aco- 
nite— P.  Cod. 

Extract  of  Broom.  Syn.  Extbaci  of  bboom 

tops  ;  EXTBACTITM  SCOPABII,  E.  SPAETH 
8C0PAE1I,  h.  From  decoction  of  broom  tops. 
Diuretic  and  cathartic ;  and,  occasionally, 
emetic. — Dote,  20  gr.  to  1  dr. ;  in  dropsy,  &c. 
It  is  now  seldom  used. 
Extract  of  Bry'ouy.  Syn.  Exteactum  bbt- 
VOL.   I. 


ONI.E,  E.  B.  ALB.9!,  E.  BADICIS  B.  A.,  L.  Prep. 
From  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  root  of 
white  bryony  (Bryonia  dioica).  Purgative, 
diuretic,  and  emmenagogue. — Dose,  10  gr.  to 
i  dr.  It  was  once  a  favourite  remedy  in 
asthma,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  &c. 

Extract  of  Bu'clm.  Syn.  Extbactum  bu- 
CHU,  E.  diosMjE,  L.  Prep.  \.  From  buchu 
leaves,  as  the  last. 

2.  (Ethereo-alcoholic ;  E.  B.  iETHEEO-ALCO- 
HOLICUM,  L. — W.  Procter.)  Bnchn  (in  coarse 
powder),  1  lb.;  ether,  4 fl.  oz.;  alcohol  (rectified 
spirit),  12  fl.  oz. ;  percolate  without  digestion, 
adding  dilute  alcohol  until  a  pint  of  ethereo- 
alcoholic  tincture  is  obtained,  and  suffer  this  to 
evaporate  spontaneously ;  treat  the  residue  in 
the  displacer  with  dilute  alcohol,  till  2  pints 
are  obtained;  eviiporate  to  a  syrnp,  add  the 
product  ot  the  first  tincture,  mix,  and  complete 
the  evaporation. — Dose,  5  to  10  gr. ;  In  dis- 
cuses of  the  urinary  organs,  &c. 

3.  (Flnid ;  E.  B.  fluiditm,  L. — W.  Procter.) 
Buchu  leaves,  8  oz,;  rectified  spirit,  16  fl.  oz.; 
for  a  tincture  by  displacement,  adding  water, 
until  12  fl.  oz.  have  passed  through ;  idlow  this 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  until  reduced  to  one 
half;  next  digest  the  mass  in  the  percolator 
with  cold  water,  1  pint,  for  12  hours,  express  a 
pint,  and  evaporate  this  to  10  fl.  oz. ;  lastly, 
add  the  6  fl.  oz.  of  residual  tincture,  agitate 
together,  and  in  a  few  days  filter,  or  decant 
the  clear  portion. — Dose,  1  to  2  teaspoonf  uls. 
See  DiosMA. 

Extract  of  Bnck'bean.  Syn.  Extbaotitm 
MENiANTHis,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From  the  infusion  made  with 
boiling  water.  Bitter,  tonic  and  astringent. — 
Dose,  5  to  10  gr.  In  large  doses  it  is  purga- 
tive, cathartic,  and  even  emetic. 

Extract  of  Buck'thom.  Syn.  Extbaotum 
EHAMNI,  E.  bacoabum  b.,  L.  Prep.  From 
the  filtered  expressed  juice  of  buckthorn  ber- 
ries. Some  persons  allow  it  first  to  run  into 
a  state  of  fermentation ;  but  the  quantity  of 
the  product  is  thereby  greatly  lessened. 
Hydragogue  and  purgative. — Dose,  15  gr.  to 
1  dr.,  or  more. 

Extract  of  Bnr'dock.  Syn.  Extbaottjm 
BAEDAN^,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  decoction  of 
burdock  root. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  As  EXTEACT  OF  BI8T0BT — P. 
Cod.  In  gout,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  &c. 
— Dose,  10  gr.  to  1  dr.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
praised  burdock  root  as  a  gout  medicine ;  and 
others  have  considered  it  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  sarsaparilla.     (Lindley.) 

Extract  of  Butter-nut.  Syn.  Exteactum 
JUGLANDIS,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  V.  S.)  From  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  butter-nut  or 
white  walnut  (Juglanda  alba),  as  BXTBACT  OP 
BiTTEB  SWEET — Ph.  U.  S.  A  mild,  yet  effica- 
cious aperient  and  vermifuge. — Dose.  As  a 
laxative,  5  to  10  gr.;  as  a  purgative,  15  to 
30  gr. 

Extract  of  Cainca  Soot.    Syn.  ExTEAcnm 
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CAINCJE.  (P.  Pharm.)  Prep.  Put  10  oz.  of 
the  dried  root  of  cainca  into  a  percolator,  pour 
on  it  proof  spirit  q.  s.  to  penetrate  the  powder 
in  every  part,  and  let  it  remain  12  hours ; 
then  let  the  liquid  drain,  and  pass  successively 
through  the  powder  in  the  percolator  as  much 
proof  spirit  as  will  amount  with  that  pre- 
viously used  to  60  03.  by  weight.  Distil  off 
the  spirit  and  evaporate  to  a  soft  extract. 

Extract  of  Calahai  Bean.  Syn.  Exteaotum 
PHTSOSTIOMATIS.  (B.  P.)  Calabnr  bean  in 
coarse  powder,  1 ;  rectified  spirit,  5;  macerate 
the  bean  for  48  houi's  in  one  fourth  of  the 
spirit  in  a  closed  vessel,  agitating  occasionally, 
then  transfer  to  a  percolator,  and  when  the 
fluid  ceases  to  pass  add  the  remainder  of  the 
spirit,  so  that  it  may  slowly  penetrate  through 
the  powder ;  subject  the  residue  of  the  bean  to 
pressure,  adding  the  pressed  liquid  to  the  pro- 
duit  of  the  percolation;  distil  off  the  spirit, 
and  evaporate  whaL  is  left  to  the  consistence 
of  a  soft  extract  by  a  water  bath. — Dose,  -^ 
toigr. 

Extract  of  Calum'ba.  Syn.  Exteactum  ca- 
IBME^,  E.  EADicis  0.,  L.  Frep,  1.  (B.  P.) 
Cahimba  cut  small,  1;  water,  5;  macerate  in 
half  the  water  for  12  hours,  strain,  and  press; 
macerate  again  with  the  remaining  water, 
strain,  and  press ;  mix  and  filter  the  liquors, 
and  evaporate  with  the  heat  of  a  water  bath 
to  pill  consistency. — Dose,  2  to  10  gr. 

2.  (Alcoholic— Ph.  Bor.)  Nearly  as  No.  3 
(helow),  but  using  stronger  spirit;  the  evapo- 
ration is  to  be  conducted  at  a  heat  not  above 
167°  Fahr.,  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of 
a  pill-mass,  which,  after  being  rendered  quite 
dry  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  is  to  be  reduced  to 
fine  powder.  It  should  have  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  and  give  a  turbid  solution  with 
water. — Dose,  4  to  12  gr.  They  are  all  tonic 
and  stomachic. 

3.  (Spirituous — P.  Cod.)  As  extract  ov 
BOX.  The  Ph.  Baden  orders  spirit  of  '944 
to  he  nsed. — Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 

Extract  of  Cannabis  ludicse.  See  Extbaci 
OF  Indian  Hemp. 

Extract  of  Canthar'ides.  Syn.  Exteact  op 
Spanish  plies;  Exteactum  canthaeides, 
E.  -LTITM,  L.  Frep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Prom  the 
tincture,  as  exteact  op  box. 

2.  (Souheiran.)  From  a  tincture  prepared 
with  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr,  -923  (about  2  u.  p.). 

3.  (Acetic;  E.  0.  aceticum,  L.)  From  a 
tinct\ire  prepared  with  acetic  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1-048. 

4.  (Ethereal;  E.  c.  jethbeeum,  L.)  From 
the  ethereal  tincture. 

Oht.  The  ether,  acid,  and  spirit  distilled 
from  the  above  must  be  either  tlirown  away 
or  used  to  make  fresh  extract,  as  it  is  highly 
poisonous.  They  are  all  for  external  use 
only,  and  should  have  the  consistence  of  sott 
butter. 

Extract  of  Cardamoms.  Syn.  Etheeeal 
p.  opo.  ;  Exteactum  OAEDAMOMi  ethebedm, 
L.      Frep.     (W.  Procter.)     By  spontaneous 


evaporation  of  the  ethereal  tincture.  It  con- 
sists of  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils  of  the  seeds, 
and  is  used  to  aromatise  pills,  powders,  &c. 

Extract  of  Ca'rob  Beans.  Syn.  Exteactum 
ceeatoni;e,  L.    Frep.    From  the  decoction 

of  the  pods  (CAEOB.  or  ALaAEOBA  BBANS)  of 
the  '  Ceratonia  siliqua,'  or  '  St.  John's  bread 
tree.'     See  Aloaeoba. 
Extract  of  Caroli'na  Pink.    See  Exteact  op 

PiNK-EOOT. 

Extract  of  Car'rot.  Syn.  Exteactum  oa- 
EOTiE,  E.  EABIOIS  C,  L.  Frep.  (Swedianr.) 
From  the  clarified  expressed  juice,  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  honey.  Recommended 
as  an  application  to  ulcerated  cancers. 

Extract  of  Cascaril'la.  Syn.  Exteactum 
CASCABII/L^,  E.  COETICIS  c,  L.  Frep.  1. 
(Guibourt.)  From  the  alcoholic  (rectified 
spirit)  tincture. 

2.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  the  last,  but  using 
spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  '944. 

3.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  As  Exteact  op  jalap 
—Ph.  L. 

Ois.  This  extract  is  tonic,  aromatic,  and 
stomachic. — Dose,  5  to  15  gr.,  or  more,  2  or 
3  times  a  day.  23  lbs.  of  bark  yield  about 
5i  lbs.  of  extract. 

Extract  of  Cas'sia.  Syn.  Exteactum  cas- 
sia, L.     See  Cassia  Pulp. 

Extract  of  Cat'echu.  Syn.  Exteactum 
catechu,  L.  Fr^.  1.  From  decoction  of 
catechu. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  infusion  in  boiling 
water.  Astringent  and  tonic. — Dose,  5  to  25 
gr.    See  Catechu. 

Extract  of  Cel'andine.  Syn.  Exteactum 
CHELIBONII,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From 
the  herb  (Chelidonium  majus),  as  alcoholic 
exteact  op  aconite — Pli.  Bor. — Dose,  3  tu 
10  gr. 

2.  (A'an  Mons.)  From  the  expressed  juice, 
coagulated  by  heat,  filtered,  and  evaporated, 
towards  the  end  adding  the  coagulum. — Dose, 
5  to  15  gr.,  or  more.  Used  as  a  drastic  hydra- 
gogue  in  dropsies ;  and  in  scrofula,  &c. 

Extract  of  Cen'taury.  Syn.  Exteactum 
CENTAUEii,  L.  Extracts  under  this  name  are 
prepared  from  '  American  centaury'  {Sabbatia 
angnlaris),  and  common  centaury'  {Erythraa 
Ceniaurium).  Frep.  1.  By  evaporating  the 
decoction,  or  the  infusion  made  with  hot  water. 
The  dose  and  properties  resemble  those  of  ex- 
tract of  gentian. 

2.  (Alcoholic ;  E.  c.  alcoholicum,  L.)  As 
EXTEACT  OP  box  (see  above). 

Extract  of  Cevadil"la.  Syn.  Alcoholic  ex- 
teact OP  SABADILLA;  EXTEACTUM  SAEA- 
DILLE,  L.  Frep.  (Dr  Turnbull.)  From 
tincture  of  cevadilla  seeds,  made  with  recti- 
fied spirit.  Employed  by  Dr  Turnbull  as  a 
remedy  in  painful  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 
aflfections,  and,  generally,  as  a  substitute  for 
TEEATEIA. — Dose,  -J^  to  -J-  gr.  It  is  extremely 
poisonous. 

Extract  of  Cham'omile.  Syn.  Exteactum 
ANTHEMIDIS  (Ph.  E.),  E.  A.  NOBILIS,  L.    Frep. 
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By  evaporating  the  decoction  of  the  flonrers  to 
the  proper  consistonce. 

04*.  This  extract  contains  only  the  hitter 
portion  of  the  chamomile,  the  aromatic  vola- 
tile oil  being  dissipated  daring  the  evaporntiori. 
Tills,  however  is  remedied  in  the  formnlae 
Kiven  by  the  British  I'harmacopoeia,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

B  lil  chamomile  flowers  1  lb  ,  in  one  gallon 
"I  distilled  water,  until  the  volume  is  reduced 
to  one  half;  strain,  press  and  Alter.  Evnpi- 
rate  by  a  water  bath  to  a  proper  consistence, 
adding  oil  of  chamomile,  15  minims  at  the  end 
of  the  process. 

It  is  usually  prepared  from  old  flowers  that 
have  lost  their  smell  and  colour,  and  are  thus 
rendered  unsaleable.  The  extract  of  chain. i- 
iiiilo  that  smells  strongly  of  the  flowers,  fre- 
iiuently  vended  by  the  druggists,  is  prepared 
by  adding  1  dr.  of  the  essential  oil  of  chamo- 
mile to  every  pound  of  extract,  when  nearly 
colli,  and  just  before  removing  it  from  the 
evaporating  pan.  This  addition,  unlike  many 
which  are  made  in  the  laboratory,  vastly  in- 
creases the  mi'dioinal  virtues  of  tliis  article. 
The  mass  of  extract  of  chamomile  met  with 
in  the  shops  is  nothing  hut  extract  of  gen- 
tian scented  with  a  little  oil  of  chamomile. 
1  cwt.  of  chamomiles  yields  about  48  lbs.  of 
extract. 

Extract  of  chamomile  is  bitter,  tonic,  and 
stomachic. — Dose,  10  to  20  gr.,  miide  into  a 
pill,  either  alone  or  combined  with  u  little 
rhubarb  iind  ginger.     See  Pills,  &o. 

Extract  of  Chenopo"dinm.     S(/n.    Extbact 

OF  STINKINO  OOOSE-FOOI;  EXTBACTTJM  OHB- 
NOPODII,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  stinking 
oraclio  or  gooso-fnot  (Chenopodium  oCi<lum),sia 
KXTHAOT  OP  ACONITE. — Ph.  Ij. 

2  (Mr  Houlton.)  From  the  expressed 
juice  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  better 
plan  is  to  expose  it  to  lieated  air.  Anti- 
li\  stcric,emmenagogue,and  vermifuge. — Dose, 
5'to20gr. 

Extract  (Fluid)  of  Wild  Cherry.     Syn.  Ex- 

TRACTDM  PntTNI  VlEOINIANJB  FLUIDUM. 
(Ph.  U.  S.)  Wild  cherry  in  fine  powder,  16 
oz.  (troy) ;  glycerin,  4  oz. (old  measure) ;  water, 
8  oz.  (old  measure).  Mix  the  glycerin  and 
the  water,  and  digest  the  wild  cherry  in  8  oz. 
of  the  mixture  for  4  days,  then  pack  in  a  per- 
colator and  pour  on  the  remaining  4  oz.  of 
glycerin  and  water.  When  this  has  disappeared 
iroin  the  surface  pour  on  rectified  spirit  ('817) 
until  12  oz.  (old  measure)  of  fluid  have  been 
obtained,  and  set  this  portion  aside.  Then  per- 
colate with  spirit,  until  20  oz.  (old  measure) 
more  have  been  obtained ;  evaporate  to  4  oz. 
(old  measure),  and  mix  with  the  reserved  por- 
tion. 

Extract  of  Cinchona.  Sj/n.  Extuaci  of 
BARK.  Three  simple  extracts,  prepiircd  re-pec- 
tivelj  from  tbllow,  pai.e,  aud  red  cinchona, 
are  jjivcn  in  Ph.  L. : — Prep.  1.  (From  CALI- 
SAYA  or  YELMiW  li.lBK  : — EXTRACT  OF  CIN- 
CHONA, E.  OF  YELLOW  C,  E.  OP  HEAET-LBA VED 


0. ;'  ExTEACTtIM  CINCHOII.E,  L.) — a.  Ex- 
TBAOTUMOIlfOHOSS  FLAr.a  LIQUIDUM  (B.  P.). 
Yellow  cinchona  bark  in  coarse  powder,  16  j 
distilled  water,  a  sufficiency ;  rectirted  spirit, 
1;  macerate  thebarlt  in  40of  water  fortwciity- 
four  hours,  then  pack  in  a  percolator,  and  a. II 
water  until  210  have  passed  throuijh,  or  until 
the  bark  is  exhausted;  evaporate  the  lii|Uor  to 
20,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  16  J' ;  then 
filtir,  and  continue  the  ev.iporation  to  3,  or 
until  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  liquid  is  1"200 ;  when 
cold,  add  tlie  spirit  gi-adually,  constantly  stir- 
ring.    Sp.  gr.  1100. — Dose,  10  to  30  minims. 

4.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow  cinchona  (coarsely 
bruised),  3  lbs. ;  distilled  water  (temperate),  4 
pints ;  macerate  for  24  hours  (constantly  stir- 
ring), aud  strain  through  linen ;  what  remains, 
again  macer.ite  in  water,  1  qu  irt,  for  24  hours, 
aud  strain  ;  t'Vii])')rate  the  mixed  liquids  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

Obs.  The  acjueous  extracts  of  cinchona  bark 
possess  little  medicinal  virtue,  owing  to  the 
insolubility  of  the  alkaloids  (quinine,  cincho- 
nine,  Ac.)  in  w  iter,  and  also  from  the  rapid 
oxidation  of  their  extractive  matter,  when  ex- 
posed in  solution  to  the  joint  action  of  heat 
and  atmospheric o-ty gen.  —  Dose,  5  ^'r.  to  i  dr., 
in  mixtures,  faintly  aciduiarcd  with  sulphurii^ 
acid.  Ciuchona  bark  yields  from  24J  to  30g 
of  aqueous  extract. 

2.  (From  PALE  bark: — Extract  OP  palb 

CINCHONA,  E.  OF  PALE  BARK,  E.  OF  LAMCE- 
LEAVED  B.  ;  ExTRACTUM  CINOHONiE  VALLID.E, 
L.) — a.  (Ph.  L.)  from  pale  bark,  as  e.vtuact 
OP  CINCHONA — Ph.  L.  (above). 

4.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)     From  the  decoction. 

Obs.  This  forms  the  EXTaACi'OF  bark  of 
the  shops.  The  red  and  yellow  cinchona  b  vrks 
are  scarcely  ever  used  for  making  extracts. 
Their  richness  in  quinine  leads  to  their  almost 
exclusive  employment  for  the  manufacture  of 
that  alkaloid,  by  which  their  value  is  greatly 
enhanced.  As  far  as  our  kno\vledi;c  extends, 
no  other  extract  of  bark  than  this  is  either 
employed  or  asked  for. 

3.  (From  RED  BARK: — Extract  OF  red  cin- 
chona, E.    op   ebd    bark,  E.    op   OBLOp^a- 

LEATED    B.  ;    E-'CTRACTUII    CINCHONA   BtrBB;E, 

L.) — a.  (Ph.  L.)  From  red  bark,  as  extract 
OF  ciNCnONA — Ph.  L.  (above). 

b.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)     From  the  decoction. 

04s.  These  extracts  are  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  two  states,  the  one  (soft  extract  of  cin- 
chona; EXTRiCTUM  OINCnONiE  JIOLLe)  for 
making  pills,  &c. ;  the  other  (hard  extract 
OF  CINCHONA;  EXTRACTUM  CINCHONA  DUEUM) 
for  powdering. — The  dose,  &c.,  of  all  the  above 
are  the  same. 

4.  (Dry: — Essential  salt  ofbaek;  Ex- 

TEACTUM  CINCHONA  SICCtTM,  L.) — a.  (P. 
Cod.)  From  an  aqueous  infusion  of  pale  bark 
(prepared  by  displacement  with  water  at  a 
temperature  not  above  77°  Fahr.),  e»ap)rated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  then 
spread  thinly  and  uniformly  on  earthenware 
dishes,  or  sheets  of  glass,  and  dried  in  a  stove. 
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by  a  very  gentle  heat.  It  is  separated  from 
the  plates  with  a  knife,  and  preserved  in  well- 
closed  phials.  Prior  to  spreading  it  out  on 
the  plates,  about  4§  or  5^  of  thick  mucilage  is 
commonly  added. 

b.  (Ph.  Bor.)     As  the  above  (nearly). 

0.  (Ph.  Hann.  1831.)  Similar  to  the  above  ; 
but  the  liquid,  when  it  acquires  the  consistence 
of  treacle,  is  diluted  with  water,  and  again 
evaporated  to  a  like  consistence ;  and  this 
dilntion  and  evaporation  is  repeated  until,  on 
the  addition  of  water,  it  forms  a  clear  solution. 
— Dose,  5  to  25  gr.  The  product  of  the  last 
formula  is  nearly  inert,  and  that  of  the  others 
possesses  little  activity. 

5.  (Fluid: — Extbactpm  ciHOHONi;  rLUi- 
DUM,  L.) — a.  See  Liquoe  of  Cinchona. 

b.  (Dr  Neligan.)  Prom  yellow  bark,  as 
PLUIB  EXTEACT  OV  BUOHTT. 

6.  (Eesinous  : — Alcoholic    extbact    op 

BABK  ;  EXTBACTUM  CINCHONA  ALCOHOLICUM, 
E.  ciNOHOira:,  L.) — a.  (Ph.  E.)  From  any 
variety  of  cinchona  bark  (in  powder),  4  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  24  fl.  oz. ;  prepare  a  tincture  by 
displacement,  distil  off  most  of  the  spirit,  and 
evaporate  the  residuum  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract.  This  is  the  only  BXTBACTtrM  cin- 
CHONa;  of  the  Edinburgh  College. 

b.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Peruvian  bark,  1  lb. ;  rectified 
spirit,  4  pints ;  make  4  pints  of  tincture  by 
displacement;  add  water  to  the  mass  in  the 
percolator,  digest,  and  obtain  6  pints  of  in- 
fusion ;  distil  ofE  the  spirit  from  the  tincture, 
and  evaporate  the  infusion  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  then  mix  the  two,  and  complete  the 
evaporation.  More  active  than  the  aqueous 
extract. — Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

c.  (Ellis.)  Yellow  bark,  2  lbs. ;  hydrochloric 
acid,  4  fl.  dr. ;  water,  1  gall. ;  boil,  strain,  and 
repeat  the  decoction  with  fresh  water  and 
acid;  mix  the  decoctions,  filter,  and  agitate  it 
with  fresh-slaked  lime,  2J  oz. ;  filter  or  decant ; 
dry  the  residuum,  and  exhaust  it  with  hot 
alcohol,  q.  s. ;  lastly,  evaporate  the  alcoholic 
tincture  to  a  pilular  consistence. — Dose,  1  to 
5  gr.       Some  persons  have  proposed  to  call 

this  '  ESSENTIAL  SALT  OE  BABK.' 

7.  (Vinous  :  — EXTEAOTUM  CINCHONa;  VI- 
NOSUM,  h. — Ph.  Hesse.)  Peruvian  bark  (in 
powder),  1  part;  white  wine  (sherry),  8 
parts;  digest  3  days,  express,  filter,  and 
evaporate. 

Extract  of  Coc'culus.  Si/n.  Extbaot  oe 
cooouLus  iNDicus,  Blaok  exteaot,  Extbaot 
(Brewer's),  Beee  stebhgthenek,  Haed  mttl- 
ttjm;  Exteactum  oocouli,  E.  c.  indici, 
L.  Prep.  Piom coccuhis indicus,hy decoction. 
It  is  kept  in  two  states — one  having  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  treacle;  the  other,  that  of  a 
pilular  extract.  The  first  is  '  put  up '  in 
bladders  ;  the  last  is  made  into  i-lb.  rolls,  like 
Itad-plaste.r  or  roll-chocolate.  It  is  narcotic 
and  poisonous,  and  is  employed  by  fraudulent 
brewers  and  publicans  to  give  a  false  strength 
to  their  liquors.  See  CooouLus  Indicits, 
Beeb,  &c. 


Extract  of  CorcMcnm.     Si/n.  Extbact  op 

MEADOW  SAPFBON,  E.  OF  THE  COEMS  OF  COL- 

CHicuM;  Exteactum  colchici  (B.  P.). 
Prej).  1.  (B.  P.)  The  expressed  j nice  of  firesh 
colchicum  corms,  cleared  of  deposit,  boiled, 
strained,  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency at  a  temperature  of  160°  Fahr. — 
Dose,  1  to  2  gr. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  From  the  decootion  of  the 
dried  corms.     Prod.  50%  to  55%. 

Obs.  This  extract  is  given  in  the  usual 
cases  in  which  colchicum  is  employed. — Dose, 
1  to  4  gr.,  every  third  or  fourth  hour. 
(Thomson.)  "  A  favorite  remedy  of  Dr  Hue, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the  early 
stages  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  dose  is  1  gr. 
every  four  hours."     (Pereira.) 

3.  (Acetic ;  Acetic  exteact  of  meadow 
saffbon;  Exteactum  colchici  aoeticum 
(B.  P.)— a.  (B.  P.)  Crushed  fresh  corms,  pre- 
viously peeled,  19 ;  acetic  acid,  1;  stir  together, 
press,  boil,  and  strain  through  flannel,  and 
evaporate  to  a  soft  extract. — Dose,  1  to  2  gr. 
with  an  equal  weight  of  liquorice  powder. 

b.  (Wholesale.)  Dried  corms,  14  lbs. ;  acetic 
acid  (pyroligneous),  6  pints;  distilled  water, 
5i  gall. ;  digest  for  14  days,  express,  filter, 
and  evaporate.     Product,  2^  to  3  lbs. 

Obs.  The  above  extracts  are  generally  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  corms,  and  hence  the 
very  uncertain  and  inferior  quality  of  those 
commonly  met  with.  They  also  possess  less 
activity  than  pharmacopceial  preparations. 
They  rapidly  get  dry  and  crumbly,  and,  un- 
less a  little  spirit  and  oil  of  cloves  are  added, 
will  scarcely  keep  ^  week  in  warm  weather 
without  becoming  mouldy. — Dose,  1  to  3  gr. 
twoor  three  times  a  day.  It  is  much  stronger 
than  the  common  extract,  and  contains  the  ace- 
tate of  colchicine.  Sir  C.  Scudamore  prefers  the 
acetic  extract  prepared  by  the  formula  b  {above) 

4.  (Alcoholic;  EXTEACTUM  colchici  ALCO- 
HOLICUM, L. — p.  Cod.).  As  EXTBACT  OF  Box. 
More  active  than  even  the  acetic  exti-act.  All 
the  preparations  of  colchicum  are  poisonous  in 
large  doses. 

Extract  of  Colo'cynth.     Syn.  Extbact  of 

BITTEE  APPLE:  EXTEACTUM  COLOCTNIHIDIS 
(Ph.  L.  &  E.),  E.  0.  SIMPLEX,  E.  O.  MOLLE, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Prom  colocynth  pulp 
(cut  in  pieces  and  the  seeds  removed),  by 
simple  maceration  in  cold  water  for  36  hours, 
frequently  pressing  it  with  the  hands,  and 
afterwards  strongly  pressing  out  the  liquor, 
which  must  be  strained  before  evaporating  it. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  From  the  decoction.  This  is 
the  plan  adopted  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and 
in  the  laboratory  generally.  Many  houses  do 
not  even  remove  the  seeds. 

Obs.  This  extract  rapidly  gets  hard, 
crumbly,  and  mouldy  by  keeping.  For  the 
remedy,  see  observations  on  extbact  OF  col- 
chicum, above. — Dose,  5  gr.  to  20  gr. ;  as  a 
cathartic.  Colocynth  pulp  yields  above  65%  of 
extract. 

3.  (Alcoholic;  Exteactum  ooiootnthidis 
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AlconoLiCDM,  L.)—a.  (Ph.  Badeo.)    As  sx- 

TEAOT  OF  AHOBLICA — Pll.  Bad.) 

6.  (P.  Cod.)  Prom  a  tincture  prepared  with 
proof  spirit.  Much  more  active  than  the 
simple  extract. —  2)o*e,  2  to  7  gr. 

4.  (Dry;  Extbactum  colooynthidis 
8ICCCM,  l!)— (Ph.  Bor.)  As  the  hist,  but  using 
spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  -900  (iibout  16  o.  p.), 
digesting  at  a  tepid  heat,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  powdering. — Doae,  1  to  6  gr. 

Extract  of  Colocynth  (Compound).  Syn. 
Compound  bxtbact  op  bittkb  apple,  Ca- 
thabtio  extbact;  extbaotum  cathaeti- 
cum,  e.  colocrnthidis  00mp08iium,  b.  p. 
Prep.  1.  (B.  p.)  Colocynth  free  from  seeds, 
6 ;  extract  of  Socotrine  aloes,  12 ;  scammony, 
or  resin  of  scammony  in  powder,  4 ;  liard  soap 
in  powder,  3 ;  cardamoms  free  from  capsules 
in  Ann  powder,  1 ;  proof  spirit,  160.  .Macerate 
the  colocynth  in  the  spirit  lor  four  days,  press 
out  the  tincture,  distil  o£E  tlie  spirit,  and  add 
to  It  the  extract  of  aloes,  the  soap,  and  the 
scammony  j  then  evaporate  the  residue  by  a 
water  hath  to  a  pilular  consistence,  adding  the 
cardamoms  towards  the  end  of  the  process. — 
Dose,  2  to  5  gr.,  with  2  or  3  j,'r.  of  extract  of 
liyoscyamus  to  prevent  griping. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Colocynth  pulp  (sliced, 
without  the  seeds),  6  oz.,  proof  spirit,  1  gal. ; 
digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  4  days,  express, 
strain,  and  add,  of  extract  of  aloes  (Ph.  L. 
1836),  12  oz.,  powdered  scammony,  4  oz., 
Castile  soap  (cut  small),  3  oz.,  and  evaporate 
(distil)  to  a  proper  consistence;  adding, 
towards  the  last,  powdered  cardamoms,  1  oz. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  The  formuloi  adopted  by 
the  wholesale  druggists  are  mere  modifications 
of  that  of  the  Ph.  L.  1809 ;  water  being  used 
lu.^tead  of  spirit  as  the  menstruum,  with 
actual  benefit,  as  we  honestly  believe,  to  the 
quality  of  the  preparation.  The  following  are 
extensively  employed  by  those  who  do  most  in 
this  article,  and  we  can  speak  highly  of  the 
quality  of  the  products  obtained  by  their  use. 

n.  Turkey  colocynth,  18  lbs.,  is  boiled  in 
about  20  times  its  weight  of  water  for  five 
or  six  hours ;  to  the  strained  decoction  is  added 
hepatic  aloes,  40  lbs.,  which  are  boiled  until 
dissolved,  when  the  solution  is  decanted.  In 
the  mean  time  the  colocynth  is  exhausted  with 
a  second  quantity  of  water  (less  than  the  first), 
and  the  strained  liquor  is  added  to  the  undis- 
solved residuum  of  the  aloes,  and  boiled  fur  a 
few  minutes;  after  which  it  is  drawn  off  and 
mixed  with  the  first  decoction  of  aloes ;  the 
mixed  liqnorg  are  then  allowed  to  stand  until 
quite  cold  (commonly  until  the  next  day),  to 
deposit  the  resinous  portion.  The  liquor  is 
next  decanted  or  drawn  off',  and  set  evapo- 
rating as  quickly  as  possible;  as  soon  as  the 
consistence  of  treacle  is  arrived  at,  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  cool  considerably,  and  moist  sugar 
(iU:ni),  4  lbs.,  and  Castile  soap,  10  lbs.  (pre- 
viously melted  with  a  little  water),  are  added; 
powdered  scammony,  6  lbs.,  is  next  gradually 
sifted  in,  the  extract  all  the  time  being  assida- 


onsly  stirred  by  a  second  person.  Lastly,  the 
heat  is  further  moderated,  and  the  stirring; 
continued  until  a  rather  harder  consisteiue 
is  acquired  than  is  proper  for  the  extract, 
when  the  steam  is  wholly  'shut  off,'  or  the 
vessel  removed  from  the  beat,  and  as  soon  as 
the  whole  has  become  sufficiently  cool  to  pre- 
vent any  considerable  evaporation  of  the  .spirit, 
essence  of  cardamoms,  2  lbs.  (say  1  quart),  is 
expertly  stirred  in ;  and  the  extract  at  once 
(whilst  still  warm)  put  into  stone  jars  or  pots, 
and  tied  or  covered  over  for  store  or  use. 
Tlif  product  is  usually  labelled  'ElT.  CoLO- 
OYNTH.  CoMP.  Opt.'  Jt  looks  well,  and  smells 
very  aromatic,  and  is  really  an  excellent  pre- 
paration. • 

6.  Turkey  colocynth,  2}  lbs.;  hepatic  aloe*, 
5^  lbs.;  powdered  scammony,  1}  lb. ;  powdered 
cardamoms,  6  oz.  (or  essence,  ^  pint;  Castile 
soap  (genuine),  1  lb.  2  oz. ;  pale  moist  sugar,  i 
lb. ;  proceed  as  last.  This  produces  a  beau- 
tiful article,  and  uf  unquestionable  quality, 
equally  effective,  and  milder  in  its  action  than 
the  College  preparation.  It  is  labelled  and  siiit 
out  as  Ext.  Coloozkhi.  Coup.  Ph.  L. 
(1836). 

4.  (Ph.  L.  1809.)  Coloeyuth,  6  dr.  (6  parts) ; 
aloes,  Ij  oz.  (12  parts);  scammony,  i  oz.  (i 
parts) ;  hard  soap,  3  dr.  (3  parts) ;  cardamoms, 
1  dr.  (1  part) ;  as  No.  3,  a  (nearly). 

Qiial.,  iS(c.  Compound  extract  of  colocynth 
is  olten  adulterated  with  acrid  cathartics  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  or  inferiority  of 
its  proper  ingredients,  and  foreign  matter 
often  becomes  mixed  with  it  by  the  me  of 
impure  scammony.  Tlio  presence  of  cape 
aloes  may  usually  be  detected  by  the  naitseous 
odour;  chalk  (an  article  frequently  present 
in  bad  scammony),  by  placing;  a  little  ball  or 
the  extract  in  a  glass  tube,  and  pouring  over 
it  some  dilute  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid, 
when  an  effervescence  will  ensue  if  that  sub- 
stance be  present;  jalap,  scammony  adulte- 
rated with  fecula,  and  other  starchy  sub- 
stances, by  the  filtered  decoction  of  the  ex- 
tract turning  bine  on  the  addition  of  tincture 
of  iodine ;  gamboge,  by  the  decoction  becomin,' 
deep  red  on  the  addition  of  liquor  of  potass  i, 
and  by  a  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
extract  forming  a  yellow  emulsion  with  water, 
which  becomes  transparent  and  assumes  a 
deep-red  colour  on  the  addition  of  caustic 
potassa ;  aud  further,  by  this  solution  (if  the 
alkali  is  not  in  excess)  giving  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate with  acids  and  with  acetate  of  lead,  a 
brown  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper,  aud 
a  very  dark  brown  one  with  the  salts  of  iron ; 
also  by  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  extract 
dropped  on  water  yielding  an  opaque  yellow 
film,  soluble  in  caustic  potassa  if  it  contains 
gamboge. 

Dose,  3  gr.  to  15  gr.  It  is  a  safe  and  mild, 
yet  certain,  purgative.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
calomel  without  the  latter  being  decomposed. 
2^  or  3  gr.,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
blue  pill  and  taken  overnight  forms  an  excellent 
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aperient  in  dyspepsia,  liver  complaints,  &c. 
See  Abebnethi  Medicines. 

Obs.  There  are  few  formulae  which  have 
undergone  so  many  alterations  in  the  hands  of 
the  College  as  that  for  compound  extract  of 
colocynth.  Before  1809,  proof  spirit  was  or- 
dered to  be  employed  as  the  mentruum,  and, 
omitting  the  soap,  the  preparation  resembled 
that  of  the  Ph.  L.  1836.  In  1809,  ths  College 
directed  water  to  be  used  instead  of  spirit,  and 
added  a  certain  quantity  of  soap.  In  the  next 
edition  of  the  Piiarmacopceia  (1815),  the  soap 
was  again  omitted;  but  in  the  edition  of  1824, 
the  formula  of  1809  was  again  adopted,  sub- 
stituting, however,  proof  spirit  for  the  water. 
These  directions  were  also  continued  in  the 
edition  of  1836.  In  the  last  London  Pharma- 
copoeia (1851)  the  formula  for  this  extract  is 
omitted  altogether,  and  in  its  place  a  pill 
(PiiuiA  COLOCYNTHIDIS  composita)  is  in- 
serted. 

The  compound  extract  of  colocynth  and  the 
simple  and  compound  extracts  of  sarsaparilla 
are  in  greater  demand  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
and  are  sold  in  larger  quantities  at  a  time, 
than  all  the  other  medicinal  extracts  put  to- 
gether. As  a  proof,  if  it  were  necessary,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  certain  metropolitan  druggist,  remark- 
able for  the  superiority  of  this  preparation, 
hiis  obtained  no  inconsiderable  fortune  by  its 
sale  alone ;  while  the  host  of  miserable  vendors 
of  the  evaporated  decoction  of  musty  colocynth 
seed,  Cape  aloes,  worthless  scaramony,  and 
scentless  cardamoms,  sold  under  the  name, 
attempt  to  ruin  each  other  by  offering  their 
rubbish  at  a  price  that  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  large  profit,  or  even  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  respectable  connection. 

Extract  of  Conia.  See  Extbact  of  Hem- 
lock. 

Extract  of  Contrayev'va.  Si/n.  Exteactum 
cOKTBATEBTiE,  L.  Frep.  (Piilat.  Cod.)  From 
eontrayerva  root,  as  extbaot  op  cinchona — 
Ph.  L. — Dose,  10  gr.  to  i  dr.;  as  a  diapho- 
retic tonic  in  low  conditions  of  the  system. 

Extract  of  Copai'ba.     Sj/n.  Eesinoits  ex- 

TEACT  op  copaiba;  ExiEACTnil  0OPAIB.S, 
E.  c.  EESINOSUM,  L.  Prep.  (Mr  Thorn.) 
From  balsam  of  copaiba,  by  distilling  off  the 
oil  until  the  residuum  assumes  the  consistence 
of  an  extract. — Dose,  10  to  20  gr.,  or  more. 
One  of  the  many  useless  preparations  which 
encumber  modern  pharmacy.  It  may  be  taken 
in  8-dr.  doses  without  any  perceptible  effect 
beyond  a  fit  of  indigestion. 

Extract  of  Copal'che.  Si/n.  Exteactum  co- 
PALCHi,  E.  coETicis  c.  L.  Prep.  Prom  co- 
jialchi  bark  (Croton pseudo- China), as  extbact 
op  CASCAEILLA,  which  it  for  the  most  part 
resembles. — Dose,  1  to  3  gr. 

Extract  (Fluid)  of  Cotton  Root.  Syn.  Ex- 
teactum GOSSyPII  BADICIS  PLUIDUM  (Ph. 
U.  S.).  Cotton  root  in  very  fine  powder,  16  oz. 
(troy);  macerate  with  glycerin,  3  fluid  oz. 
(old    measure) ;    rectified    spirit,   8   oz.    (old 


mensure) ;  water,  5  oz.  (old  measure),  in 
closed  percolator  for  4  days  ;  then  let  the  per- 
colation commence,  and  finish  it  by  adding 
dilute  alcohol  (eq.  vols,  of  alcohol  '835  and 
water)  until  24  oz.  (old  measure)  have  been 
obtained ;  reserve  the  first  14  oz.,  and  evapo- 
rate the  remaining  10  oz.  (to  which  previously 
add  1  fluid  oz.,  old  measure)  of  glycerin  to  2 
fluid  oz.  (old  measure),  and  mix  with  the 
reserved  portion. 

Extract  of  Conch  Grass.  Syn.  Exteact  op 
Doa's  gbass;  Exteactum  geaminis,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  root  of  couch 
grass,  or  dog's  grass  (Triticmn  repens),  as  ex- 
teact OP  BI8T0ET — p.  Cod. 

2.  From  the  fresh  root,  as  exteact  op 
aconite— Ph.  L. 

3.  (Fluid;  Mellago GEAMiNis, Exteactum 
GEAMiNis  PLUIDUM,  L. —  Ph.  Hann.  1831.) 
From  the  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  of  couch 
grass,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  new 
honey.  Pectoral. — Dose,  15  gr.  to  J  dr.,  or 
more. 

Extract  of  Cu'bebs.  Syn.  Exteactum  cu- 
bes^, L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  alcoholic  tiiic- 
tm-e  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat. — Dose, 
5  gr.  to  30  gr. 

2.  (Mr  Toller.)  To  the  last  add  a  little 
powdered  Castile  soap,  when  it  begins  to 
thicken,  and  evaporate  to  a  pilular  consistence. 
— Dose,  10  gr.  to  30  gr. 

3.  (Fluid :  Liquob  cubeb^,  Exteactum  c. 
PLUIDUM,  L.)  -  a.  Cubebs  (ground  in  a  coffee- 
mill),  1\  lb.;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  prepare 
a  tincture,  either  by  displacement  or  by  di- 
gestion for  a  week,  and  reduce  it,  by  distilla- 
tion at  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  the  whole 
measures  exactly  1  pint.  Every  fl.  oz.  repre- 
sents 2  oz.  of  cubebs. — Dose,  20  to  40  drops. 

h.  (M.  Puche.)  From  cubebs  and  proof  spirit, 
equal  parts,  by  percolation;  without  subse- 
quent evaporation.  Kepresents  its  own  weight 
in  cubebs. — Dose,  i  to  1  fl.  dr. 

c.  (Ph.  U.  S.  1851.)  Cubebs,  1  lb.  (nearly) ; 
ether,  q.  s. ;  make  1  quart  of  tincture ;  then 
distil  off  li  pint  of  the  ether  by  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath,  and  expose  the  residuum  in  a 
shallow  vessel  until  the  remainder  of  the  ether 
has  evaporated. 

d.  (Ph. U.S.)  Exteactum  cubebs  piui- 
DUM.  Cubebs  in  moderately  fine  powder,  16  oz. 
(troy);  alcohol  ('817),  16  oz.  (old  measure). 
Macerate  in  a  closed  percolator  for  4  days,  and 
then  let  the  percolation  commence,  and  finish 
it  by  adding  more  menstruum  until  24  oz. 
(old  measure)  have  been  obtained ;  reserve  the 
first  14  oz.,  evaporate  the  remaining  10  oz.  to 
2  oz.,  and  mix  this  with  the  reserved  portion. 

4.  (Oleoresinous ;  Exteactum  cubebje,  E. 

CUBEBKUM,  E.  C.  0LB0-EE8IH0SUM,  L.) — a. 
(M.  Dublanc.)  The  essential  oil  resulting  from 
the  careful  distillation  of  any  given  quantity 
of  cubebs,  is  mixed  with  the  resinous  extract 
obtained  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of  the  dried 
residuum  made  with  rectified  spirit ;  the  whole 
being  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
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Byrup.  1  lb.  of  cubeba  yields  about  6  oz.  of 
this  extract. 

4.  (Labelonge.)  Cubebs  are  first  exhausted 
with  other,  iiud  then  with  proof  spirit,  in  a 
displacement  appnratus  ;  the  alcoholic  tincture 
is  evaporated  to  an  extract  over  a  water  batli, 
and  when  cold,  the  ethereal  tincture  is  mixed 
with  it,  and  the  mixture  abandoned  to  spon- 
taneous evaporation  until  the  ether  is  vola- 
tilised. 

1.  (W.  Procter.)  An  ethereal  tincture  (by 
displacement)  is  poured  into  a  large  retort, 
and  5-titli8  is  drawn  over  by  the  heat  of  a 
water  bath ;  the  evaporation  of  the  residuum, 
to  the  proper  consistence,  is  carried  on  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  120°  Pahr.  The  formula 
of  the  Ph.  Baden  is  nearly  similar.  Saiil  to 
represent  6  to  8  times  its  weight  in  cubebs. 
1  lb.  yields  2  oz.  of  this  estract. 

d.  (Hamb.  Cod.  1845.)  This  resembles  a 
(above). 

Obs.  This  extract  has  a  darkish  brown 
colour,  and  tastes  and  smells  strongly  of  cubebs. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. — Dose,  5 
gr.  to  20  gr. ;  made  into  an  emulsion  or  pills, 
or  enclosed  in  a  cnpnulo.     See  Cudbbs. 

Extract  of  Cu'oumber.     Sec  liLATEEHjM. 

Extract  of  Cuspa"ria.    Exteaot  op  an- 

OOSTUUA  BABK  ;  EXTBAOTUM  CU8PABIJ3,  E. 
C0BTICI8  a,  E.  ANGOSTDB^,  L.  Frep.  1. 
Flora  angostura  bark,  as  bxteact  of  cin- 
chona—Ph.  L. 

'2.  (Alcoholic.)  As  extbaot  of  cinchona 
— I'll.  K.  Stronger  than  the  lust.  Both  are 
iiromiitic,  bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulant. — Dote, 
10  gr.  to  i  dr.  j  in  iljspepsiu,  chronic  diar- 
rhcoa,  dysentery,  &c. 

Extract  of  Daffodil.  Syn.  Extbaotttm  nab- 
CI83I,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  fresh  flowers  of 
daffodil  or  jcllnvv  WBTcisaus {Jfarcisaus paeudo- 
narcisstts),  us  extbaot  op  aconitb — Ph.  L. 

2.  (Alcoholic.)  From  the  dried  flowers,  as 
EXTBACT  OF  BOX.  Both  are  pectoral  and  ex- 
pectorant; and  In  large  doses  nauseant  and 
emetic. — Dose,  i  gr,  to  2  gr. ;  in  hooping- 
cough,  &c. 

Extract  of  Sandeli'on.    Sec  Exteaot    op 

TAEAXACr.M. 

Extract  of  Digita'lis.  See  Exteact  op  Fox- 
glove. 

Extract  of  Dog's  Grass.  See  Extbaot  op 
Coircn  Gbass. 

Extract  of  Dog'wood.  iS|y».  Eiteaotum 
Coe.nOs,  E.  cobni,  L.  Prep.  From  American 
or  tree  dogwood  (Cornus  Florida),  as  bxtbact 
op  cinchona  BABK. 

Obs.  In  its  general  effects,  American  dog- 
wood approaches  the  cinchonas,  and  is  said  to 
be  not  inferior  to  them  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
inittents.  (Bigelow.)  It  contains  a  peculiar 
bitter  principle,  called  cornine.  Several  other 
varieties  of  the  genus  Cornus,  as  round-leaved 
dogwood  (Cornus  circinata),  swamp  dogwood 
(Cornus  sericea),  &c.,  are  used  in  America,  but 
are  less  valuable. 

Extracts,  Dried  or  Powdered.      St/n.    Ex- 


tbaota  sicca  vel  pulveeata  (Ph.  Pms.). 
These  are  made  by  mixing  4  parts  of  the  ex- 
tract with  1  part  of  powder  of  sugar  of  milk, 
and  setting  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place  till 
dry. 

Triturate  the  mass  to  powder,  adding  more 
of  the  sugar  of  milk  if  necessary,  to  make  the 
weight  the  same  as  the  extract  used.  The 
German  Pharmacopoeia  directs  them  to  be 
mixed  with  dextrin,  and  then  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature of  122°  Fahr.,  and,  while  still  warm, 
triturated  into  a  uniform  powder,  with  dex- 
trin q.  s  to  make  the  weight  of  the  powder 
equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  extract 
emplovcd. 

Extract  of  Dulcama"Ta.  See  Extbact  op 
Bittee  Sweet. 

Extract  of  Elate'rium.  %n.  Inspissated 
juice  op  the  squirting  cfcumbeb;  Succus 
8PI88ATUS  MOMOBDica:  BLATEBil.  For  pre- 
paration and  recent  synonyms,  see  Elate- 
EIUM. 

Extract  of  El'der  Berries.  Si/n.  Klseb  bob  ; 

ROOB  8AMB0CI,  EXTEACTCM  SAMBUCI,  E.  B. 
NIGBiE,     E.    BaCCAEUM    8.,   SuCCUS    SAMBUCI 

inspissatus,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.  1788.) 
The  expressed  and  depurated  juice  of  elder 
berries,  evaponited  to  the  consistence  of 
honev. 

2.(Ph.  E.  1744.)  To  the  above,  when  it 
begins  to  thicken,  add  l-5th  part  of  sugar. 

3.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  the  last  (nearly),  but 
adding  only  1  oz.  of  white  sugar  to  e:ich  pound 
of  the  extract  whilst  still  warm. — Dose,  1  to 
4dr. ;  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and  various  skin 
affections. 

Extract  of  El'ecampane.     Si/n.  Extbactuu 

INULJB,  E.  RaDICUM  I.  CAMPANJ3,  E.  HelENII, 

L.  Prep.  1.  (I'll.  L.  1746.)  From  a  decoction 
of  the  dried  root. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  As  EXTEACT  OF  BISTOBT— P. 
Cod. 

3.  (Ph.  Siiec.  1843.)  From  a  tincture  pre- 
pared with  proof  spirit  and  water,  equal  parts. 
— Dose,  10  pr.  to  i  dr. ;  as  a  diaphoretic, 
expectorant,  and  tonic ;  in  asthma,  hooping- 
cough,  various  skin  di-eases,  &c. 

Extract  of  Elm.  Sj/n.  Exteactum  itliii, 
E.  COBTICIS  u.,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  decoction 
of  the  bark  of  the  common  elm  (Ulmus  cam- 
pestris. 

2.  Soubeiran.)  As  EXTKACT  OP  BOX  As- 
tringent and  alterative. — Dose,  20  gr.  to  1 
dr. ;  in  secondary  syphilis,  chronic  skin  affec- 
tions, &c. 

Extract  of  Er'got.     Syn,  Aqueous  exteact 

OP  EEGOT,  H.EMOSTATI0  EXTEACT ;  ExTEAC- 
TUM  EBOOTa:,  E.  E.  AQUOSUM,  E.  SECAHS 
COBNUTI,  E.  HilMOSTATICnM,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B. 
p.)  Extractum  Ergota  Liquidum.  Ergot  in 
coarse  powder,  16;  ether,  20;  distilled  water, 
70  ;  rectified  spirit,  8.  Shake  the  ether  in  a 
bottle  with  half  its  bulk  of  the  water,  and, 
after  separation,  decant  the  ether.  Place  the 
ergot  in  a  percolator,  and  free  it  from  oil  by 
pa-sing  the  washed  ether  through  it;  remove 
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the  marc  and  digest  it  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water  for  twelve  hours  at  160°  P.  Press  out 
the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  9,  and  when 
cold  add  the  8  of  spirit ;  allow  it  to  stand  for 
an  hour  to  coagulate,  filter,  and  make  up  the 
quantity  to  16. — Dose,  15  to  30  minims. 

According  to  Squire,  the  amount  of  ether 
employed  should  be  double  the  above,  in  two 
percolations,  and  the  marc  should  be  dried  in 
the  air  before  digesting  with  water.  See  Eb- 
GOTiNB  (Bonjeau's). 

2.  (Alcoholic;   ExTEAOXUM    BBGOTffi  ALCO- 
HOLICUM,  L.)     See  Eegotinb  (Wigger's). 
Extract  of  Eucalyptus  Globulus.     Syn.  Ex- 

TEACTTJM      ETJCALTrTI     GLOBUII.        (Griffith.) 

Fref.  Eucalyptus  leaves  cut  at  will.  Distil 
the  volatile  oil  with  water ;  exhaust  the  resi- 
due in  the  still  with  water,  prepare  an  extract, 
exhaust  this  with  alcohol,  evaporate  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  and,  while  cooling, 
stir  in  the  volatile  oil. — hose,  2  gr.  to  8  gr. 

Extract  of  Fern.  Syn.  Exteacttjm  wlicis 
LiQUiBTiM — B.  P.  See  Exteact  op  Male 
Febn. 

Extract  of  Fleabane  (Canadian).  Syn.  Ex- 
TBACTUM  EBIGBEONIS.  Prep.  1.  I'rom  Ca- 
nadian fleabane,  by  evaporating  an  aqueous 
infusion. — Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

2.  (EXTBACTUM  EEIGEEOKTIS  CANADENSIS 
ILUIBBM — Ph.  U.  S.)  Canadian  erigeron  in 
moderately  coarse  powder,  16  oz.  (troy); 
rectified  spirit,  16  oz.  (old  measure).  Proceed 
as  for  fluid  extract  of  cnbebs  (Ph.  U.  S.). 

Extract  of  Elesh.  See  Extbaoi  ob  Meat, 
Ebsbncb  OB  Beef,  Tea  (Beef),  &c. 

Extract  of  Fcx'glove.  Syn.  Extbaotum 
BlGiTAiis  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  L.  1836.) 
From  the  leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea,  as  BX- 
TEACT  OB  ACONITE — (Ph.  L.) 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Prom  the  filtered  expressed 
juice,  either  evaporated  in  vacuo,  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  or  by  exposure  to  b  current  of 
dry  air. 

3.  (P.  Cod.) — a.  As  exteact  ob  bistoet 
-P.  Cod. 

b.  As  exteact  ob  box — P.  Cod. 

4.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  alcoholic  exteact  ob 
aconite — Ph.  Bad. 

Obs.  The  juice  of  foxglove  is  very  readily 
injured  by  exposure  to  air  and  heat.  The 
evaporation  should  therefore  be  conducted  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  at  a  low  temperature. 
It  is  narcotic,  sedative,  and  is  powerfully  poi- 
sonous.— Dose,  i  gr.,  cautiously  increased  to  2 
or  3  gr.  It  is  principally  given  in  fevers, 
dropsy,  diseases  of  the  heart,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, epilepsy,  scrofula,  and  asthma.  This 
extract  spoils  by  long  keeping.  The  last  two 
are  stronger  than  the  rest,  and  keep  better.  It 
is  omitted  in  the  present  Ph.  L. 

Extract  of  Fu'mitory.  Syn.  Exteacium 
PtiMAEl^,  L.  J'rep.  1.  Prom  either  the  in- 
fusion or  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves  of  com- 
mon fumitory  {Fumaria  officinalis). 

2.  (B.  Cod.)  Prom  the  clarified  juice  of  the 
fresh   herb.     Slightly    aperient,    diaphoretic, 


and  alterative.  It  has  been  given  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver  and  cutaneous  affections  of 
the  leprous  kind. 

Extractor  Galls.  Syn.  Extbaotum  gallj;, 
E.  gallaefm,  Ii.  Prep.  1.  Prom  the  in- 
fusion by  maceration  or  displacement  with 
cold  water. 

2.  From  the  hot  infusion  or  decoction.  The 
first  is  to  be  preferred.  Astringent.  Used 
chiefly  in  ointments  and  injections  for  piles, 
foul  ulcers,  &c.,  and,  internally,  in  haemor- 
rhages, spitting  of  blood,  &c. 

Extract  of  Gen'tian.  Syn.  Exteaotum 
GENTiAN.ffi;  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Gentian  root  (sliced),  3  lbs. ;  distilled  water 
(temperate),  4  pints;  macerate  for  12  hours, 
and  gently  express  the  liquor;  repeat  the 
maceration  with  water,  1  quart,  for  6  hours  j 
and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  From  the  ordinary  infu 
sion  of  the  root  made  with  10  or  12  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  the  maceration  being 
continued  for  24  hours. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Prom  an  infusion  prepared 
by  percolation  with  cold  water.  The  for- 
mulas of  the  Ph.  Baden,  Paris,  and  U.  S.  are 
similar. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Gentian,  1  lb. ;  water  (boiling), 
10;  macerate  for  2  hours,  boil  15  minutes, 
strain,  and  evaporate  to  a  soft  pilular  consist- 
ence.— Dose,  10  to  15  gr. 

5.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)     Prom  the  decoction. 
Obs.     On  the   large   scale,  this  extract  is 

almost  universally  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
root  by  coction  with  water,  as  in  the  last 
formula.  When  well  prepared  it  is  one  of  the 
smoothest  and  brightest  extracts  of  the  Phar- 
macopeia. Good  gentian  root  yields  by  infu- 
sion in  hot  water  fully  50§,  and  by  decoction 
about  60§  of  extract. — Dose,  10  gr.  to  30 
gr.,  two  or  three  times  daily,  as  a  stomachic 
bitter  and  tonic;  either  alone  or  combined 
with  rhubarb,  ginger,  or  aloes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  especially  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
chalybeates  and  other  metallic  preparations. 
The  principal  consumption  of  extract  of  gen- 
tian is  by  the  brewers,  in  lieu  of  hops. 

6.  (Haed  e.  op  o.  ;  E.  D.  DUEIJM,  L.)  The 
last  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  until  brittle  enough 
to  powder. 

Extract  (Fluid)  of  Ginger.     Syn.    Extbac- 

TUM  ZINGIBEBIS  BLUIDUM.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  As 
fluid  extract  of  cubebs,  but  using  rectified 
spirit. 

Extract  (Fluid)  of  Golden  Seal.     Syn.  (Ph. 

U.  S.)  EXTBACTUM  HTDEASTIS  FlUIDUM. 
Prep.  Hydrastis  (Golden  Seal)  in  very  fine 
powder,  16  oz.  (troy) ;  macerate  with  2  oz. 
(old  measure)  of  glycerine ;  rectified  spirit,  14 
oz.  (old  measure),  in  closed  percolator  for  4 
days ;  then  let  the  percolation  commence,  and 
finish  it  by  adding  a  mixture  consisting  of  2 
parts  of  spirit  and  1  of  water,  until  24  oz. 
(old  measure)  have  been  obtained.  Remove 
the  first  14  oz. ;  evaporate  the  remaining  10 
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oz.  to  2  oz.  (old  measure),  and  mix  with  the 
rtservid  portion. 
Extract,  Oonlard's.    See  Soluiton  of  Sud- 

AOBTATB  OF  LSAD. 

Extract  of  Onaiac'nm.  Syn.  Exteactum 
OTTAlACi,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  From 
lignvim  vita)  shavings  or  sawdust,  exhausted 
by  coction  with  water  j  as  soon  as  the  mass  be- 
comes thick,  l-8th  of  rectified  spirit  is  to  be 
added. 

2.  As  the  last,  omitting  the  spirit.  Dia- 
phoretic, diuretic,  and  alterative ;  in  dropsy, 
gout,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  &c. 

Extract  of  Onarana'.  Si/n.  ExxEACitrM 
oUAUANa;,  E.  PATJLLINI2E,  L.  Prep.  (Dr 
Oavrelle.)  From  tincture  of  guarana  (seeds  of 
Paultinia  sorbilU),  prepared  by  coction  with 
proof  spirit.  Tonic  and  alterative. — Dose,  2 
to  6  gr.,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Extract,  Heemostat'ic.  See  Extbact  of 
Eegot. 

Extract  of  Hedge  Hyssop.  Syn.  Exteaotcm 
QBATiotiB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From 
the  herb  {Qratiola  afftoinalii),  as  ALConoLio 
EXTBACT  OF  ACONITE — Ph.   Bor. 

2.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  ExTBACT  OF  aconite 
—Ph.  Baden. 

8.  (Vinous.)  As  vinous  extbact  of  cin- 
chona. Purgative,  diuretic,  and  vermifuge. 
— Dose,  2  to  5  gr.,  gradually  increased, 
watching  its  effects ;  in  dropsy,  jaundice,  gout, 
&c.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
celebrated  '  Ea0  MiJdioinale  d'Husson.' 

Extract  of  Hellebore.  The  extracts  pre- 
pared from  three  different  plants  may  be  in- 
cluded under  this  head  : — 

1.  (Extbact  of  black  hblledobe;    Ex- 

TEACTUM  nELLEDOBI,  E.  H.  NIGEI,  L.)— a.  (Ph. 

li ,  1788.)  From  the  infusion  or  decoction  of 
black  hellebore  {Mellebonts  officinalU). — 
Dose,  5  to  12  gr. 

b.  (Alcoholic— P.  Cod.  &  Ph.  U.  S.)  As 
EXTBACT  OP  BOX  (nearl.v).  That  of  the  Ph. 
Bad.  is  similar. — Dose,  3  to  8  gr. 

c.  (Vino-alcoholic — Cottereau.)  Powdered 
black  lieirebore,  2  lbs. ;  salt  of  tartar,  i  lb. ; 
dilute  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  •^%&),  7  pints  j  digest  12 
hours,  and  express  tlie  tincture;  add  to  the 
marc,  white  wine,  7  pints;  digest  for  24 
hours,  express,  mix  the  tincture,  filter,  and 
evaporate. — Dose,  2  to  6  gr. 

Obs.  When  prepared  by  coction  with  water 
till  exhausted  of  soluble  matter,  black  helle- 
bore root  yields  about  40g  of  extract.  In  small 
doses  it  is  alterative,  purgative,  and  resolv- 
ent ;  in  larger  ones,  it  is  a  drastic,  hydragogue 
cathartic,  and  emmenagogue,  dangerous  unless 
combined  and  its  effects  carefully  watched. 

2.  (Extbact  of  gbeen  helleboeb,  E.  of 
alibkican  n.,  e.  of  itoh-wood  ;  exteactum 
VEEATBi  VIBIDIS,  L.)  From  the  fresh  root 
(rhizome)  of  the  green  hellebore  (Veratrum 
viride),  as  extbact  op  aconite — Ph.  L. — 
Dose,  i^  to  J  gr.  Used  in  America  in  the  same 
cases  as  white  hellebore. 

3.  (Extbact   op  white  nELLEBOEE;  Ex- 


TBACTTM  VEEATBI,  E.  HELLEBOEI  ALBI,  L.) 
From  the  root  (rhizome)  of  the  white  hellebore 
{Veratrum  album),  as  extbact  op  black  hel- 
LEBOEE. — Dose,  ^  gr.  to  i  gr.  Emetic,  pur- 
gative, stimulant,  and  highly  acrid.  In  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  nervous  affections,  mania,  &c. 
See  Vbbatbine. 
Extract  of  Hemlock.    Sj/«.    Inspissated 

juice  OP  HEMIOCK;  EXTEACrUM  CONII  (B. 
p.),  SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  CONII,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(B.  p.)  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh 
plant,  prepared  as  directed  for  EXTEACTUM 
BELLADONNJE. — Dose,  4  to  6  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)     From  the  fresh  plant  (Conium 
maculatum),  as  extbact  of  aconite. — Ph.  L. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)      As    EXTBACT  OP  FOXGLOVE — 

Ph  E. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)      As    EXTBACT  OP  BELLADONNA 

— Pli.  L). 

Obs.  Of  all  the  inspissated  juices  (not  even 
excepting  that  of  aconite),  this  is  the  one 
most  readily  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  heat,  and  which  soonest  loses  its  qualities 
by  age.  Its  active  principle  is  CONINE.  Ex- 
tract of  hemlock  has  a  greenish  colour,  and  a 
strong  odour  of  the  fresh-bruised  plant.  It  is 
"  of  good  quality  only  when  a  very  strong  odour 
of  conia  (a  'mouse-odour')  is  discngiiged  by 
degrees-,  on  its  being  carefully  triturated  with 
liciuor  of  potassa."  (Ph.  E.)  "  The  extracts  of 
hemlock  may  become  feeble,  if  not  inert,  in 
one  of  two  ways, — either  by  the  heat  being 
continued  after  the  concentration  has  been 
carried  to  a  certain  extent,  or  by  long  keeping. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  have  always  observed  that 
from  the  point  at  which  the  extract  attains 
the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  ammonia  begins 
to  be  given  off  in  abundance,  together  with  a 
modified  odour  of  conine;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  found  extracts  which  were  un- 
questionably well  prepared  at  fir^t,  entirely 
destitute  of  conine  in  a  few  years."  (Chris- 
tison.)  "  The  most  active  extract  is  that  which 
is  procured  by  moderate  pressure  from  the 
leaves  only."  (Brande.)  "The  extract  of  the 
Ph.  D.,  being  freed  from  the  inert  nlbnmen 
and  chlorophyll,  contains  most  of  the  active 
principle,  and  is  nearly  soluble  in  water." 
(Royle.)  On  the  large  scale,  the  whole  of  the 
green  portion  of  the  plant  is  pressed  for  juice. 
1  ewt.  of  hemlock  yields  from  3  to  5  lbs.  of 
extract. — Dose,  2  gr.,  gradually  increased  to 
5  gr.,  or  more,  until  some  obvious  effect  is 
produced;  as  an  anodyne,  alterative,  and  re- 
solvent in  various  obstinate  disorders,  as  glan- 
dular and  visceral  enlargements,  foul  and 
painful  ulcers,  scrofula,  cancer,  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  troublesome  coughs,  &c. 

5.  (Alcoholic;  Exteaotum  conii  alco- 
HOIICUM,  L.) — a.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  alcoholic 
extbact  of  aconite — Ph.  Baden. 

4.  (P.  Cod.)  As  the  last,  but  using  proof 
spirit. — Dose,  i  to  2  gr. 

6.  (Dried;  Extbactum  conii  siccum,  L.) 
— o.  As  the  BEiED  exteact  of  aconiib — p. 
Cod. 
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b.  (Archer.)  By  drying  the  extract  of  the 
Dublin  College  with  a  continuous  current  of 
"urm  air. 

7.  (EXTBACTtTM  CONII  SBMINIS  ALCOHOII- 
CUM.  (P.  Cod.)  Prep.  Hemlock  seeds  in 
coarse  powder,  1  lb;  percolate  with  proof 
spirit  until  exhausted.  Distil  off  most  of  the 
spirit,  and  evaporate  residue  in  a  water  hath 
to  pilular  consistence. 

Extract  of  Hemp.  Syre.  Extbact  op  Ameei- 
CAN  HEMP ;  EXTEAOTUM  APOOYKI,  E.  A.  CAN- 
NABINI,  L.  Frep.  l''rom  the  root  of  the  Apo- 
cynum  canndbinum,  as  EXTEACT  OP  gentian. 
A  hydragogue  cathartic. — Lose,  2  to  6  gr. ; 
ill  dropsy,  &c.  The  plant  from  which  this 
extract  is  prepared  is  called  '  Indian  hemp  ' 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  practice 
which  should  he  avoided,  as  this  name  is  now 
almost  e.\clusively  appropriated  to  Cannabic 
Indiea,  a  variety  of  tlie  common  hemp  (Can- 
nabis sativa,  var.  Indiea)  growing  in  India. 
SeeExTEAOTOP  Indian  Hemp. 

Extract  of  Ben'bane.     Syn.    Exteact  op 

HYOSCXAMUS  ;  EXTEACTUM  HXOSCTAMI  (B. 
P.),  SUCOUS  SPISSATUS  HYOSCYAMI,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  From  the  fresh  leaves  and  leaf- 
stems  of  common  henbane  {Hyoscyamus  niger), 

as  EXTEACT  OP  ACONITE — Ph.  L. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)       As  EXTEACT  OP  P0XGI.OTE — 

Ph.  E. 

3.  (Ph.  p.)  From  the  fresh  leaves  and  young 
branches,  as  EXTEACT  OP  BELLADONNA. — 
Dose,  3  to  6  gr. 

4.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  From  the  expressed  juice 
coagulated  by  heat  and  strained. 

Obs.  In  the  Paris  Codex  Extracts  are  or- 
dered to  be  prepared  from  henbane  both  by  the 
processes  Nos.  1  and  4  above. — Product  (liy  the 
ordinary  method) : — 1  lb.  of  the  fresh  leaves 
yielded  fully  8  dr.  of  extract  (Geiger);  1  cwt. 
yielded  4  to  51b.  (Brande);  1  cwt.  of  the  re- 
cent plant  yielded,  by  an  ordinary  screw  press, 
59J  lbs.  of  juice,  and  this  evaporatedin  a  water 
bath  gave  5  lbs.  9  oz.  of  extract  (Squire) ;  1 J 
cwt.  of  the  green  herb  yielded  11  lbs.  of  extract 
(Gray). — Dose,  2  to  10  gr.;  as  an  anodyne, 
hypnotic,  antispasmodic,  sedative,  and  nar- 
cotic, more  especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  opium  is  objectionable.  Externally, 
as  a  topical  application  to  sore  or  inflamed 
parts,  either  made  into  an  ointment  or  spi'ead 
on  plaster. 

5.  (Alcoholic;  EzTEACTUM  HTOSCTAMI  AL- 
OOHOMCUM,  L.)  The  formulse  of  the  Ph.  Bad., 
Par.  &  U.  S.  are  similar  to  those  for  alcoholic 
EXTEACT  OP  ACONITE. 

6.  (E.  OP  HENBANE  SEEDS;  EXTEACTUMSB- 
MiNUM  HYOSCYAMI,  L.— P.  Cod.)  An  extract 
of  the  seeds  made  with  spirit  sp.  gr.  '900  (  = 
about  16  o.  p.)  is  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated. 
Stronger  than  the  simple  extract. — Dose,  i  to 
3gr. 

Extract  of  Ho'ly  This' tie.  Syn.  Exteactitm 
CAEDtri  BBNBDioii,  L.    Prep.  1.  (Ph.  Baden.) 


From  holy  or  blessed  thistle  ( Carduus  Bene- 
dicius)  by  displacement  with  cold  water. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  EXTBACT  OF  GENTIAN— 
Ph.  L.  (nearly).  Tonic,  diaphoretic,  febri- 
fuge, often  diuretic,  and  occasionally  emetic. 
— Dose,  5  to  15  gr.,  as  a  tonic  or  stomachic 
chiefly. 

Extract  of  Hops.  Syn.  Exteactum  lttpitli 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.)  :  E.  HUMULi  (Ph.  D.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Hop,  8;  rectified  spirit, 
15  ;  distilled  water,  SO.  Macerate  the  hop  iu 
the  spirit  for  7  days,  press  out  the  tincture, 
filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit,  leaving  a  soft 
extract;  boil  the  residual  hop  with  the  water 
for  one  hour,  then  express  the  liquor,  strain, 
and  evaporate  on  a  water  bath  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  soft  extract.  Mix  the  two  extracts, 
and  evaporate  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
160°  to  a  pilular  consistence. — Dose,  5  to 
10  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  commercial  hops  (the 
strobiles  or  catkins  of  Humulus  Lupulns),  2\ 
lbs.;  boiling  distilled  water,  2  galls.;  mace- 
rate for  24  hours,  boil  to  a  gallon,  strain 
whilst  hot,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. The  form  of  the  Ph.  E.  is  nearly 
similar.  s 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  As  EXTEACT  of  ALOES — Ph.  D. 
Tonic  and  stomachic,  and  slightly  anodyne 
and  hypnotic. — Dose,  5  gr.  to  30  gr. ;  in 
dyspepsia,  and  cases  that  do  not  permit  of  the 
use  of  opium.  •  1  cwt.  of  ordinary  hops  yield 
about  40  lbs.  of  extract.  (Brande.)  The  drug- 
gists usually  employ  hops  2  or  more  years  old, 
called  by  the  dealers  '  yearlings,'  '  olds,'  or 
'  old  olds,'  because  these  may  be  purchased  at 
^  to  J  the  price  of  those  of  the  last  season's 
growth.  The  first  of  the  above  are  estimated 
to  have  only  |  the  strength  of  new  hops ;  the 
second  about  4 ;  and  the  last  little  or  none,  at 
least  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 

4.  (Alcoholic;  EXTEACTTTM  LUPULI  ALOO- 
HOLicuM,  L. — Cottereau.)  By  displacement 
with  proof  spirit.  Stronger  than  the  aqueous 
extract. 

Extract  of  Hore'hound.  Syn.  Exteactitm 
MAEEUBii,  L.     Prep.  1.    From  the  fresh  hevh, 

as  EXTEACT  OP  ACONITE. 

2.  From  the  infusion  or  decoction.  Anti- 
spasmodic, pectoral,  tonic,  and  emmenagogue. 
— Dose,  10  gr.  to  1  dr. 

3.  (Ph.  Baden.)  By  displacement  with  cold 
water. 

4.  (Alcoholic;  Exteactum  majiettbii  alco- 
HOLIOUM,  L.)— a.  From  a  tincture  made  with 
proof  spirit.  Said  by  M.  Thoriel  to  possess 
considerable  power  as  a  febrifuge. — Dose,  5  gr. 
to  20  gr. 

b.  (Ph.  Lusit.)  From  a  tincture  made  with 
a  mixture  of  rectified  spirit,  1  part,  and  water, 
7  parts.     Inferior  to  the  last. 

Extract  of  Ind'ian  Hemp,  Syn.  Cannabine, 
Hemp  besin,  Alcoholic  exxeact  op  Indian 
HEMP ;  Exteactum  cannabis  Indict;,  E.  c.  I, 

ALOOHOLICUM,  EbSINA  CANNABIS,   L.      Prep. 

1.  (B.  p.)    Indian  hemp  in  coarse  powder,  1 ; 
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rectified  ipirit,  5 ;  macerate  seven  days,  press 
ont  the  tincture,  dixtil  off  the  spirit,  and 
evaporate. — Dote,  i  to  1  grain  in  pill. 

2.  (O'Shaughnessy.)  The  dried  resinous 
tops  of  Indian  lienip  ('  OUNJIB  ')  are  bailed  in 
rectified  spirit  until  all  the  resiu  is  taken  up, 
when  most  of  the  p^iirit  is  distilled  off,  and  the 
evaporation  compleieii  hy  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath.     1  cwt.  yields  ahmt  7  lbs. 

3.  (Robertson).  ]Jy  slowly  acting  on  the 
'  gunjah  '  with  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  by  a  spe- 
cies of  percolation  ;  the  spirit  of  the  resulting 
tincture  is  partly  removed  by  distillation,  and 
the  rest  by  slow  evaporation  at  a  temperature 
not  above  150°  Falir.  I  cwt.  yields  about 
8  lbs. — Dose  of  the  last  two,  1  to  3  gr.,  gra- 
dually increased. 

4.  (Muhsrs.  Smith.)  The  bruised  '  gunjah ' 
is  exhausted  with  tepid  water,  then  with  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  (1  of  carbonate  to  2 
of  gunjnh),  and  next  with  pure  water;  it  is 
then  pns-od,  dried,  and  exhausted  by  displace- 
ment with  roctilied  spirit ;  the  tincture  is  agi- 
tated with  a  milk  of  lime  (containing  1  oz.  of 
lime  for  every  lb.  of  gunjah),  and,  after  filtra- 
tion or  decautation,  any  retained  lime  is  pre- 
cipitated by  a  little  sulphuric  acid  in  slight 
cxciHs ;  the  tincture  is  next  agitated  with  ani 
mal  charcoal,  and  again  filtered  ;  most  of  the 
spirit  is  now  removed  by  distillation,  and  3  or 
1  times  its  bulk  of  water  being  added,  the  re- 
maining spirit  is  removed  by  a  gentle  heat ; 
lastly,  the  remaining  water  is  poured  off,  and 
the  resin  remaining  washed  with  fresh  water, 
and  dried.  I'roduot,  61}. — Commencing  dose, 
i  gr. 

3.  (Purified;  EXTEAOTUM  CANNABIS  INDICT 
PClimoATUM,  L.— Ph.  D.)  Prom  the  crude 
extnitt  of  Indian  hemp,  as  imported  ('CHFE- 
eitb'),  loz. ;  rectified  spirit,  411.  oz.  J  dissolve, 
and  after  defecation,  decant,  and  evaporate. 

Obs.  The  preparations  of  Indian  hemp  are 
said  to  be  anoosthetic,  anodyne,  hypnotic,  sti- 
mulant, phrenic,  and  aphrodisiac,  and,  in  over- 
doses, to  produce  catalepsy.  They  have  been 
recommended  in  hysteria, hydrophobia,  cholera, 
rheumatism,  chorea,  convulsions,  and  various 
other  painful  spasmodic  and  nervous  affections 
of  a  serious  character.  According  to  tin-  ob- 
servations of  Dr  O'Shauglmessy,  1  gr.  of  the 
extract  produced  catalepsy  in  a  rheumatic 
patient.  The  extract  prepared  with  t^e  plant 
grown  in  our  botanic  gardens  has  quite  a  differ- 
ent effeat  to  that  of  the  Indian  plant;  and  it 
also  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try are  less  susceptible  to  its  action  than  those 
of  India,  and  consequently  bear  the  drug  in 
larger  doses.  This  hemp  is  known  in  India 
as  the  '  increaser  of  pleasure,'  the  '  exciter  of 
desire,'  the  '  cementor  of  friendship,'  the 
'causer  of  a  reeling  gait,'  the  'laughter- 
mover,'  &c.  See  EXTBACT  op  Hemp  {above), 
Heup,  &e. 

Extract  of  Ipecac'nanha.  &/n.  Extbactusi 
IPECACUANHA,  L.  Frep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From 
ipecacuanha,  as  EXTBACT  of  box. — P.  Cod. 


2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  Exteact  op  henbane 
SEEDS.  Expectorant  and  emetic. — Dose,  1^  to 
8gr. 

Extract  of  I'ron.  Syn.  Eztbacttth  febbi. 
E.  maetis,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  tincture  of 
tartarised  iron. — Dose,  2  to  10  gr.;  as  a 
chalybeate  tonic. 

2.  (Compound.)    Sop  Exteact  op  Apple. 

Extract  of  Jabor'andi  (Fluid).  (P.V.Greene, 
'Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.,' 1877.)  Frep.  Jabor- 
andi  leaves  in  moderately  fine  powder,  16  troy 
oz. ;  alcohol  (50  per  cent.),  a  safficient  quan- 
tity. Moisten  the  powder  thoroughly  with  the 
menstruum,  pack  in  a  conical  glass  percolator, 
place  a  layer  of  two  inches  of  well- washed  sand 
on  the  t<  >p  of  the  cloth  covering  the  material, 
add  menstruum  until  the  liquid  begins  to  drop 
from  the  percolator,  when  the  lower  orifice  is 
to  be  closed  with  a  cork,  and  the  percolator 
securely  covered ;  set  aside  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  for  four  days.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time  remove  the  cork,  and  add  more 
menstruum  by  de^^rees  until  the  material  is 
exhausted.  The  first  14  ounces  (old  measure) 
of  the  percolate  are  to  be  reserved,  and  the 
remainder  evaporated  on  a  water  bath,  with 
constant  stirring  towards  the  close,  to  2  fluid 
ounces  (old  measure),  which  are  to  be  added 
to  the  reserved  portion.  If  the  percolation 
and  evaporation  have  been  properly  performed 
the  fluid  extract  will  not  required  to  be 
filtered. 

Extract  of  Jal'ap.  Si/a.  Eztbactcm  jalaf.e 
(I!.  P.),  E.  sivE  eesina  jalapje  (Ph.  E.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (B.  1'.)  Jalap  in  coarse  powder,  1 ; 
rectified  spirit,  5 ;  distilled  water,  10 ;  mace- 
rate the  jalap  in  the  spirit  for  seven  days, 
press  out  the  tincture,  then  filter,  and  distil 
off  the  spirit,  leaving  a  soft  extract;  again 
macerate  the  residual  jalap  in  the  water  for 
four  hours,  express,  strain  through  flannel,  and 
evaporate  by  a  water  bath  to  a  soft  extract ; 
mix  the  two  extr.iets,  and  evaporate  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  140°  P.  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence for  forming  pills. — Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Jalap  (powdered)  2i  lbs. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  1  gall.;  digest  four  days,  and  ex- 
press the  tincture ;  boil  the  '  marc '  in  water, 
2  galls. ;  until  reduced  to  i  gall. ;  filter  the 
tincture  and  decoction  separately,  and  let  the 
one  distil  and  the  other  evaporate  until  each 
thickens;  lastly,  mix  the  two  and  complete 
the  evaporation. — Product.  About  66g=16g 
of  alcoholic  and  50J  of  aqueous  extract. 
(Brande.)  18  lbs.  yield  12  lbs.  of  extract. 
(Lab.  Journ.) — Dose,  6  to  15  gr. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  From  tincture  of  jalap  prepared 
by  displacement  witli  rectified  spirit.  It  con- 
sists of  impure  resin  of  jalap.  It  is  more 
active  than  the  last. — Prod.  16g. — Dose,  2  to 
6gr. 

4.  (Ph.  Ed.  1744,  Exteactum  JALAPiB 
aleamnum.)  As  extract  jalap  (B.  P.)  adding 
for  every  pound  of  jalap,  1  oz.,  or  q.  h.  of  car- 
bonate of  potash. 

Obs.    Extract  of  jalap  is  an  active  purgative 
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It  should  be  well  beaten  up  with  a  little  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  sugar,  or  some  aromatic  pow- 
der, to  prevent  it  griping.  The  substance 
commonly  sold  as  extract  of  jalap  in  the  shops 
is  prepared  by  boiling  jalap  root  for  3  or  4 
hours  in  water,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  well 
bruised  or  sliced,  and  again  boiled  with  water 
until  exhausted  of  soluble  matter.  The  mixed 
decoctions  are  then  allowed  12  or  14  hours  for 
defecation,  after  which  the  supernatant  por- 
tion is  decanted  and  evaporated. 

Extract  of  jalap  "  should  be  kept  in  the  soft 
state  (EXTEACIUM  JALAPS,  E.  J.  MOME),  FO 
as  to  form  pills;  and  in  the  hard  state  (habd 

EXTEACT  OF  jalap  ;  EXTBAOTUM  JAI/APiE  DU- 
RUM), that  it  may  be  rubbed  to  powder." 
(Ph.  L.) 

Extract  of  Jasmine  (Yellow).  Syn.  Ex- 
TRACTUM  Gelsemii  pluidum.  (Pli.  U.  S.) 
Prep.  Yellow  jasmine  in  very  fine  powder, 
16  oz.  (troy) ;  rectified  spirit,  16  oz.  (old  mea- 
sure). Proceed  as  for  fluid  extract  of  cubebs. 
(Ph.  U.  S.) 

Extract  of  Ju'niper.  Syn.  Exteactum 
JUNiPEEi,  E.  baccaeum  J.,  L.  Prep.  (P. 
Cod. J  Macerate  juniper  berries  in  water  at 
77°  to  86°  Fahr.,  for  24  hours,  strain,  repeat 
the  process  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  mix 
the  liquors,  filter,  and  evaporate. — Dose,  20 
gr.  to  1  dr. ;  as  a  stimulant  diuretic,  in  dropsy, 
&c. ;  and  also  as  a  pill-basis. 

Extract  of  Kalada'na.  Syn.  Exteactum 
KALADANiE,  L.  Prep.  (Bengal  Disp.)  From 
the  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  kaladana  (Phar- 
bitis  Nil).  Purgative  said  to  be  equal  to 
EXTEACT  OP  JALAP,  and  of  double  the 
strength. 

Extract  of  Lettuce,  Syn.  Inspissated  juice 
OP  lettuce  ;  Exteactum  lactucs:  (B.  P.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  The  inspissated  juice 
evaporated  to  a  pillular  consistence,  according 
to  the  directions  given  for  exteactum  bella- 
DONNiE. 

.2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  the  fresh  leaves  of  prarden 
lettuce  {Lactuca  sativa),  as  extbact  op  aco- 
nite— Ph.  L.  Anodyne,  sedative,  hypnotic, 
and  antispasmodic. — Dose,  3  to  10  gr.  1  cwt. 
of  lettuce  yields  4  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  of  extract. 

3.  (Probait.)  From  the  external  parts  of 
the  stalks  and  the  old  and  yellow  leaves,  alter 
the  plants  have  flowered,  by  maceration  in 
water  for  24  hours,  and  decoction  for  2  hours; 
the  expressed  liquid  is  first  evaporated  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  spread  on  shaUow 
dishes,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  a  current  of 
air.     Stronger  than  the  last. — Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

4.  (E.  op  wild  lettuce,  Inspissated  juice 
OP  w.  L. ;  Exteactum  LACTuciE  vieosj!, 
Succus  spissATUs  L.  V. — Ph.  E.,  L.) — a. 
(Ph.  E.)  From  the  leaves  of  strong-scented 
wild  lettuce  (Lactuca  virosa).^ 

b.  (P.  Cod.)  As  ALCOHOLIC  EXTEACT  OP 
ACONITE. — P.  Cod. 

0.  (Ph.  Baden.)   As  exteact  op  poxglovb 
— Ph.  Baden.    See  Laoiucaeium. 
1  See  general  instmctiona,  p.  683. 


Extract  of  liq'norice.  Syn.  Exteactum 
aLTCYKEHiza  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Sopt  e. 
op  l.  ;  Exteactum  oltcyeehiz^  mollb,  L.) 
— a.  (Ph.  L.)  From  fresh  liquorice  root,  as 
EXTEACT  of   HOPS — Ph.  L. 

i.  (Ph.  K.)  From  the  fresh  root,  cut  into 
slices,  dried,  and  powdered,  as  EXTEACT  op 
GENTIAN  —  Ph.  E.  The  form  of  the  Ph. 
Baden  is  very  similar. 

e.  (Ph.  D.)  As  ordered  for  simple  extracts 
(bxteacta  simplioioea — Ph.  D.). 

d.  (B.  P.)  Liquorice  root  in  coarse  powder, 
1 ;  cold  distilled  water,  5 ;  macerate  the  root 
in  half  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  strain,  and 
press;  again  macerate  the  pressed  marc  with 
the  remainder  of  the  water  for  6  hours,  strain 
and  press,  mix  the  strained  liquors,  heat  to 
212°  P.,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  a  pill  con- 
sistence.— Dose,  i  1  dr. 

e.  (B.  P.  Exteactum  gltcyeehiz^  liqui- 
dum.)  Prep.  Liquorice  root  in  coarse  pow- 
der, 1  lb. ;  distilled  water,  4  pints.  Macerate 
tlie  liquorice  with  two  pints  of  water  for 
twelve  hriurs,  strain,  and  press;  again  mace- 
rate tlie  pressed  marc  with  the  remainder  of 
the  water  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  press.  Mix 
the  strained  liquors,  heat  to  212°  Fahr.,  and 
strain  through  flannel;  then  evaporate  by  a 
water  bath  until  it  has  acquired,  when  cold,  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'160;  add  to  this  one  eighth 
of  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit;  let  the 
mixture  stand  for  twelve  hours  and  filter. 

/.  (U.  S.  Disp.)  Crude  liquorice  (Spanish 
juice),  q.  s.  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  so- 
lution filtered  and  evaporated.  To  produce  a 
good  article  (exteactum  aLTCYEEHiz^  puei- 
picatum)  in  this  way,  the  solution  should  be 
allowed  some  hours  for  defecation,  and  should 
not  be  decanted  and  strained  until  quite  cold. 
Obs.  Soft  extract  of  liquorice  is  often  em- 
ployed as  a  pill-basis,  and  the  hard  extract 
(Spanish  juice,  &c.)  is  used  as  a  lozenge  to 
allay  tickling  cough.  The  principal  portion  of 
the  latter  is,  however,  consumed  by  the  porter 
brewers  and  brewers'  druggists.  The  product 
of  the  last  formula,  evaporated  until  it  is 
quite  solid  when  cold,  and  made  into  small 
pipes,  sticks,  or  rolls,  forms  the  BEST  eepined 
LIQUOEICE  or  EEPINED  JITICB  of  the 
shops. 
2.  (Haed   e.  OP   L.,   Spanish  juice,   S. 

LIQUOEICE,    GlYCYEEHIZIN,    BlACK    SU0AB; 

Exteactum   GLYCYEEHiziE   simplex,-  E.  g. 

DUBUM,  SUCOUS  G.,  S.  G.  SPISSATUS,  L.)  This 
is  seldom  prepared  by  the  English  druggists, 
being  principally  imported  in  the  dry  state 
from  Spain  and  Italy.  That  from  Solazzi 
(Solazzi  juice)  is  the  most  esteemed.  A  great 
deal  of  the  foreign  extract  is  mixed  with  fecula, 
or  the  pulp  of  plums,  hence  its  inferior  quality. 
It  also  frequently  contains  copper,  derived  from 
the  boilers  in  which  it  is  prepared.  The  ex- 
tract prepared  from  the  fresh  root  is  usually 
preferred  to  the  best  foreign,  as  the  latter  has 
a  less  sweet  and  agreeable  taste.  Repined 
JUICE  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  foreign 
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i'aice  in  water,  filtering  and  evaporating.  See 
ilQCOKicE,  and  above. 

Extract  of  Lobelia.  Syn.  Acetic  iztbact 
o»  Indian  tobacco;  Extbactum  i.obbli;e, 
K.  L.  iiTPLATiE,  L.  Prep.  (W.  Proctor.) 
Lobelia  seeda  (bruised),  8  oz. ;  dilute  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  -DSS),  4  pints ;  ocetic  acid,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
by  maceration  or  24  hours,  and  subsequent 
(lisiiliicement.  Expectorant  and  diaphoretic, 
ill  small  doses;  emetic  and  narcotic,  in  larger 
ones.  It  is  principally  used  in  asthma  and 
other  chest  diseases. — Dose,  i  gr.  to  5  gr. 

Extract  of  Log'wood.  8i/n.  Extbactum 
iiuMATOXTLi  (B.  p.),  E.  n.  Campeohiabi, 
(Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Logwood  in 
chips,  1;  boiling  distilled  water,  10;  macerate 
2 1  hours,  boil  to  5,  strain,  and  evaporate  to 
an  extract,  but  not  in  iron  vessels. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Prom  cut  logwood  (logwood 
chips),  as  BXTBACT  op  hops — Ph.  L. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)     As  the  last  (nearly). 

4.  (Ph.  D.  1826  and  Wholesale.)  From  the 
decoction. 

Obs.  The  Ph.  V.  S.  1841  orders  the  wood 
to  bo  rasped.  The  Ph.  Baden  directs  dis- 
placement with  cold  water.  On  the  large  scale, 
this  extract  is  prepared  solely  by  decoction. 
1  cwt.  of  wood  yields  about  20  lbs.  of  extract 
(Brande);  80  lbs.  yield  14  lbs.  of  extract 
(Gray.)  It  is  kept  in  two  states — hard  (ei- 
TRACTUM  H^EMATOXYLI  DTTBDM).  and  soft  (B 
n.  uolle).  The  dose  of  the  lirst  is  10  to  20 
^r.,  dissolved  in  wine,  or  any  cordial  water ; 
as  an  astringent,  after  each  motion  in  diarr- 
hoea ;  the  second  is  often  employed  as  a  lozenge 
in  tlio  same  disease,  and  is  an  inexpensive  and 
agreeable  remedy  for  simple  relaxation  of  the 
bowels. 

Extract  of  lov'age.  Syn.  Extbactum  lb- 
VI8TI0I,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Baden.)  From  lovage 
(Levisticum  officinale),  as  bxtkact  ob  bis- 
TOBT — P.  Cod.  Aromatic,  stomachic,  and 
diaphoretic. — Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 

Extract  of  Iiu'pnline.  Sy».  EiTBAOitrM 
LCPITLIN^,  L.  Prep.  1.  Prom  lupuline  (the 
powder  separated  from  hops  by  rubbing  and 
sifting),  by  infusion  in  cold  water,  or  by  dis- 
placement. 

2.  (Extbactum  ludulinjs  cootione  pa- 
BATUM.)  From  the  decoction.  Both  similar 
to  extract  of  hops,  but  stronger.  The  first  is 
the  most  aromatic ;  the  last  the  most  bitter. 

Extract  of  Mad'der.  Sgn.  Extbactum  bubije. 
L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Hamb.)  From  the  tincture 
of  dyer's  madder  (Subia  *i»ctorwm),  made  with 
rectified  spirit,  1  part,  and  water,  3  parts. — 
Dose,  10  gr.  to  30  gr. ;  as  a  diuretic,  einmena- 
gogue,and  parturifacient ;  and  in  jaundice,&c. 

Extract  of  Mahog'any.  Sgn.  Extbactum 
swiETBHtS,  L.  From  the  chips  and  sawdust 
of  mahogany  {Sioietenia  Mahogoni).  It  is 
astringent,  and  is  frequently  sold  for  kino.  It 
is  also  employed  in  tanning. 

Extract  of  Hale  Fern.     Si/n.    Alcoholic 

EXTBACT  op  MALE  FEBlf  ;  EXTBAOTUM  PILIOIS, 

B.  p.    Prep.    1.  (Dr  Ebers.)     From  the  tinc- 


ture of  the  dried  root  of  male  fern  {Laslrcea 
Filis-mat),  made  with  rectified  spirit.  In 
tape-worm. — Dose,  20  gr.  to  }  dr.,  twice  a 
day,  made  into  an  electuary  with  powdered 
sugar,  and  followed  by  a  strong  dose  of  castor 
oil. 

2.  (EthereaL)  B.  P.  (Extbactum  pili- 
CIS  LIQUIDUM.)  Fern  root,  in  coarse  powder 
1  i  ether,  2^,  or  a  sufficiency.  Pack  closely  in 
a  percolator  with  1  of  the  ether,  add  the  rest 
at  intervals,  until  it  passes  through  colonrlcss, 
distil  off  the  ether,  and  the  liquid  extract  ru  - 
mains. — Dose,  30  to  60  minims.  See  Oil  op 
MjlLB  Febk. 

Extract  of  Halt  Syn.  Extbactum  malti, 
E.  Bynes,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  infusion 
made  with  water  at  a  temperature  ranging 
between  160°  and  170°  Fahr.,  drained  off, 
without  pressure,  and  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  Nutritions  and  laxative. 
— Dose.  A  table-spoonful,  or  more,  ad  libi- 
tum. 

2.  Extract  op  malt,  pebeated.  (Ph.  G.) 
Extract  of  malt,  47i  oz.,  mixed  with  1  oz.  of 
pyrophosphate  of  Iron  and  citrate  of  ammonia, 
dissolved  in  1^  oz.  of  water. 

Extract  of  ]!Ia"rygold.  5yn.  Extbactum 
OALENDUL.E,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Gnibourt.)  By 
maceration  of  the  herb  and  flowers  of  the 
common  inarygold  {Calendula  officinalis)  in 
tepid  water  for  24  hours,  and  subsequent  eoc- 
tion  for  15  or  20  minutes. 

2.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  SXTBACT  OP  akqelica 
— Ph.  Baden. — Dose,  2  to  10  gr. ;  cordial, 
diaphoretic,  alterative,  and  emmenagogue ;  in 
dyspepsia,  and  scirrhous  and  cancerous  affec- 
tions. 

Extract  of  Hay-apple.  <Syn.  Extbactum 
PODOPHTLLi.  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  U.  S.  1841.) 
From  the  tincture  of  the  root  (rhizomes)  of 
may-apple  (PodophyUum  pel/alum). — Dose,  5 
to  15  gr. ;  as  a  substitute  for  extract  of  jalap. 
See  PODOPHTLLIN. 

Extract  of  Hea'dow  Saffron.    See  Extbact 

OP  COLCHICUM. 

Extract  of  Meat.  Sgn.  Extbact  op  plesh  ; 
Extbactum  oabnis,  L.  Prep.  (Liebig.) 
The  lean  of  recently  killed  meat  (chopped  very 
small),  1  part;  cold  wiitir,  8  parts;  agitate  it 
well  together  for  10  minutes ;  then  heat  it 
gradually  to  the  boiling-point,  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  strain  through 
a  hair  sieve  whilst  still  hot;  lastly,  evaporate 
to  a  soft  mass.  1  lb.  of  meat  yields  barely  1 
oz.    See  Essence  op  Beef,  Tea  (Beef),  &c. 

Extract  of  Mezere'on.  Si/n.  Mezebeon 
EEsiN;  Extbactum  mezebei,  Resina  me- 
ZEEEI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Alcoholic  j  E.  M.  ALCO- 
holicum,  L.) — a.  Ph.  Hamb.)  By  distilling 
oB'  ^ths  of  the  tincture  made  with  rectified 
spirit,  and  filtering  the  residue,  retaining  what 
is  left  on  the  filter. 

b.  By  the  simple  distillation  of  the  tinc- 
ture. 

Obs.  Green  or  brownish  green;  insoluble 
in  water.     J  oz.  mezereon  root-bark  yielded 
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li  oz.  (Hamb.  Disp.)  It  is  chiefly  used 
in  preparing  blistering  ointments  and  plas- 
ters. 

2.  (Ethereal ;  Gbeen  oil  op  mezeeeon  ; 
EXTEACTUM  MEZBEEI  ^THEKBtTM.  B.  P.) — a. 
B.  P.  Mezereon  bark  cut  small,  1  lb. ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  8  pints ;  ether,  1  pint.  Macerate 
the  mezereon  in  6  pints  of  the  spirit  for  3  days, 
with  frequent  agitation,  strain,  and  press.  To 
the  residue  of  the  mezereon  add  the  remainder 
of  the  spirit,  and  again  macerate  for  3  days, 
with  constant  agitation,  strain,  and  press. 
Mix  and  filter  the  strained  liquors,  recover  the 
greater  part  of  the  spirit  by  distillation,  eva- 
porate what  remains  to  the  consistence  of  a 
soft  extract,  put  tliis  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with 
the  ether,  and  macerate  for  24  hours,  shaking 
them  frequently;  decant  the  etherial  solution, 
recover  part  of  the  ether  by  distillation,  and 
evaporate  what  remains  to  the  consistence  of 
a  soft  extract. 

h.  (Ph.  Bor.)  By  digesting  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  mezereon  in  ether  for  some  days  with 
agitation,  reducing  the  tincture  to  l-4th  by 
careful  distillation,  and  evaporating  the  resi- 
duum by  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract. 

e.   (Ph.   U.  S.        EXTEACTUM   MEZEEEJELtJI- 

DUM.)  Mezereon  in  moderately  coarse  powder, 
16  oz.  (troy);  alcohol  ('817),  16  oz.  (old  mea- 
sure); proceed  as  for  fluid  extract  of  cuhebs. 
(Ph.  U.  S.) 

Obs.  Both  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  ex- 
tract of  mezereon  must  be  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles.  The  latter,  like  the  former,  is  used 
as  an  external  irritant. 

Extract  of  Mil'foil.  Syn.  Exteactum 
MiLLEFOLii,  E.  ACHiLiiE  M.,  L.  Prep.  From 
the  herb  milfoil  or  yarrow  (Achillea  millefo- 
lium), as  EXTEAOT  OP  HOPS — Ph.  L.  Astrin- 
gent, tonic,  and  alterative. — Dose,  10  gr.  to 
i  dr. 

Extract  of  Mimo'sa  Bark.  Syn.  Extbao- 
TTJM  coHTicis  MIMOSJE,  L.  Prep.  Erom  the 
bark  of  several  Australian  species  of  Acacia  or 
Mimosa  (Acacia  mollissima,  A.  decurrens,  A. 
melanoxylon,  &c.).  It  is  chiefly  imported  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  Astringent.  Said  to  be 
superior  to  oak  bark  for  tanning. 

Extract  of  Mone'sia  Bark.  Syn.  Exteactum 
MONESis,  E.  M.  PUBiPiCATtrji,  L.  Prep. 
From  the  monesia  or  buranheim  bark  (bark 
of  ChrysopliylVwm  Puranheim) ;  or  from  com- 
mercial monesia,  as  exteaot  op  catechu. 
Astringent. — Dose,  4  to  8  gr. 

Extract  of  ffiug'wort.  Si/n.  Exteactum 
ABTEMisia;,  L.  Prep.  From  the  tops  of  the 
common  mugwort  (Artemisia  vulgaris),  as  EX- 
TEACT  OP  BOX, — P.  Cod.  An  active  emmena- 
gogue. 

Extract  of  Myrrh.  Syn.  Exteactum  mte- 
BH^,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Aqueous;  ExTEACTUM 
MTKBH^  AQUoauM,  It.) — a.  From  the  strained 
decoction. 

h.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  exteaot  op  aloes — Ph. 
Bor.,  afterwards  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder. 


The  formula  of  the  Ph.  Baden  is  similar. — 
Dose,  6  to  15  gr.,  or  more. 

2.  (Alcoholic ;  Rbsiit  op  mteeh  ;  Exteac- 
tum MYEBH^  ALCOHOLICUM,  E.  M.  EBSINO- 
SUM,  L.)  From  the  tincture.  Tonic  and 
stimulant. — Dose,  5  to  10  gr.,  or  more. 

3.  (Compound;  EXTEACTUM MTEBH^ COM- 
positum,  L. — Swediaur.)  Myrrh, 2 oz.;  gum 
arable  (in  powder),  2  dr.;  triturate,  add 
water,  q.  s.  to  tbrra  a  thick  emulsion,  and  add 
extract  of  couch  grass,  4  oz.  Much  recom- 
mended in  phthisis  and  uterine  ulcerations. — 
Dose,  1  to  2  dr.  in  water,  twice  or  thrice 
daily. 

Extracts,  Narcotic,  with  Sugar.  Syn.  Ex- 
teactum NABOOTiCA  cum  sacchaeo.  (Gua- 
ger.)  Prep.  Dissolve  6  oz.  of  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  plant  in  14  dr.  or  2  oz.  of  strong  alcohol 
by  trituration  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  mix 
with  it  30  oz.  of  powdered  white  sugar,  gra- 
dually added,  with  constant  stirring.  Set  the 
mixture  in  a  warm  situation  until  dry.  Add 
sugar  q.  s.  to  make  up  36  oz.  These  prepara- 
tions are  less  liable  to  lose  their  efiicacy  than 
the  simple  extracts.  6  gr.  represent  one  of  the 
extract. 

Extract  of  Net'tles.  Syn.  Exteactum 
UETica;,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  juice 
of  nettles  (XIrtica  dioica),  as  extbact  of 
ACONITE — Ph.  L.  Antiscorbutic,  diuretic,  and 
narcotic. 

Extract    of   Nose'gay.    Syn.  Essence   op 

NOSEffAY  ;    EXTEAIT  DE  BOUQUET,  Fr.        Prep. 

Flowers  of  benzoin,  1  dr. ;  essence  of  amber- 
gris, 2  fl.  oz. ;  spirits  of  JHsmine  and  extract 
(esprit)  of  violets,  of  each  1  pint ;  spirits  of 
cassia,  roses,  orange  flowers  and  gillyflowers, 
of  each  J  pint ;  mix.  A  delightful  perfume. 
Extract  of  Nux  Vom'ica.      Syn.    Exteact 

OP  KOOCHLA  NUTS;  EXTEACTUM  NUCIS  VO- 
MICA;, B.  p.  Prep.  1.  (Aqueous;  E.  N.  v. 
Aquosum,  L. — Ph.  Bor.)  Prom  the  powdered 
nut,  as  EXTEACT  OP  HOPS — Ph.  L.  (nearly.) — 
Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

2.   (Alcoholic;    EXTEACTUM  NUCIS  TOMIC^ 

— PI).  L.  E.  and  ]).,  E.  N.  v.  alcoholicum, 
L.) — a.  (B.  P.)  Soften  nux  vomica  by  steam, 
dry  rapidly,  and  reduce  to  fine  powder;  boil 
with  rectified  spirit  until  exhausted,  strain, 
distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  extract. — Dose,  i  to  2  gr. 

b.  (Ph.  L.)  Koochla  or  poison  nuts  (seed 
or  fruit  of  Strychnos  Nux-vomica),  8  oz. ;  rec- 
tified spirit,  3  pints;  expose  them  to  steam 
until  softened,  then  bruise,  slice,  and  dry  them, 
and  macerate  them  in  2-3rds  of  the  spirit  for 
7  days ;  express  the  tincture,  and  repeat  the 
maceration  with  the  remaining  l-3rd  of  the 
spirit ;  again  express  the  liquid ;  lastly,  filter 
the  mixed  tinctures,  distil  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  spirit,  and  complete  the  evaporation  by 
a  gentle  heat.  The  formula  of  the  P.  Cod.  is 
similar,  but  using  spirit  sp.  gr.  -863  (=41 
0.  p.). 

c.  (Ph.  E.)  The  sliced  and  dried  nuts  are 
to  be  ground  in  a  coffee-mill,  and  either  ex- 
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hansted  by  percolation  with  rectified  spirit  or 
by  boitiog  the  powder  in  repeated  portions  of 
the  menstruum.  The  formula]  of  the  Ph.  Baden 
and  U.  S.  are  similar. 

d.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  From  n  tincture  of  the 
rnaped  nut  made  with  proof  spirit,  observing 
that  the  extract,  whilst  thickening,  should  be 
properly  stirred. 

Obt.  This  extract  consists  chiefly  of  im- 
pure ignsurate  of  strychnia,  and  is  exhibited 
in  similar  cases  to  that  alkaloid.  Used  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  nervous  system  in  paralysis. 
— Dose,  J  gr.,  gradually  and  cautiously  in- 
trtMSfd  to  2  gr.  It  is  very  poisonous.  On 
the  large  scale,  the  nuts  are  ground  in  a  drug- 
mill. 

Extract  of  Oak  Bark.  %«.  Extbactum 
QtJEBOOs,  E.  COBTIOIS  QUEEOfls,  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  D.  1826.)  From  the  decoction.  Astrin- 
gent.— Dose,  10  gr.  to  i  dr.  Now  seldom 
used. 

Extract  of  O'pium.     Prep.    1.  (Aqueous 

BXTBAOT  OV  OPIUM,  SiMPLB  B.  OF  O.J  Ex- 
TBAOTUM  OPII  (B.  P.),  E.  O.  AQUOSUM  (Ph.  D.), 
E.  0.  SUBIWCATUM,  L.) — a.  (B.  P.)  Opium 
in  thin  slices,  1  lb.;  distilled  water,  6  pints. 
Macerate  the  opium  in  2  pints  of  the  water  for 
24  hours,  and  express  the  liquor.  Seduce  the 
residue  of  the  opium  to  a  uniform  pulp,  mace- 
rate again  in  2  pints  of  the  water  for  24  hours, 
and  express.  Ilepeiit  the  operation  a  tlilrd 
time.  Mix  the  liquors,  strain  through  flannel, 
and  evaporate  by  a  water  bath  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence for  forming  pills. — Dose,  J  to  1  gr., 
or  more. 

b,  (Ph.  L.)  Opium  (powdered),  Ij  lb.;  dis- 
tilled water  (cold),  2^  pints;  mix  gradually, 
and  macerate  for  24  hours,  frequently  stirring 
with  a  spatula;  (press),  strain,  and  repeat  the 
maceration  for  24  hours  with  a  fresh  quantity 
(2J  pints)  of  water;  lastly,  evaporate  the 
(mixed)  strained  liquors  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. The  formulm  of  the  Ph.  E.  D.  and 
Baden,  and  P.  Cod.,  are  essentially  the  same. 

c.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  As  the  last,  but  using 
boiling  water,  and  exposing  the  mixed  liquors 
to  the  air  for  2  days,  before  filtering,  and  eva- 
porating them.     Inferior  to  the  last. 

<l.  (I'urifieii.)  The  extract,  prepared  with 
cold  water,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  pow- 
dered, and  redissolved  in  cold  water;  after  48 
hours'  exposure,  and  defecation,  it  is  decanted 
from  the  dregs,  filtered,  and  gently  evaporated, 
lis  before.'  Superior  to  any  other  extract  of 
opium  made. 

Oba.  Good  opium  yields  from  60a  to  70g  of 
its  weight  of  extract,  but  much  depends  upon 
the  variety  used. — Dose,  i  gr.  to  2  gr.,  as  an 
anodyne,  sedative,  and  hypnotic.  It  is  less 
stimuUiting  than  ordinary  opium.  That  pre- 
pared by  the  third  formula  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
inferior  in  its  action  to  the  salts  of  mor- 
phine. 

This  extract  is  kept  in  both  the  hard  and 
foft  state  (bitbactum  opii  dubum,  b.  o. 
molle).    a  solution  of  the  former,  in  distilled 


water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  to 
keep  it,  forms  Battley's  '  liquob  opii  seda- 
TITU8.'  The  Dublin  formula  is  that  adopted 
by  the  wholesale  druggists. 

Besides  the  aqueous  extract,  there  are  the 
following  preparations : — 

2.  (EXTBACTCMOPIILIQUIDUir,  B.  P.;  Ex- 
TBAor  OP  OPIUM.)  Distilled  water,  16;  recti- 
fied spirit,  4.  Digest  the  extract  of  opium  in 
the  water  for  an  hour,  stirring  frequently; 
filter,  and  add  the  spirit.  The  product  should 
measure  20. — Dose,  10  to  30  minims. 

3.  (Acetic;  Eiteaotum  opii  aceticum,  L. 
— Soubeiran.)  Opium,  1  oz. ;  distilled  vine- 
gar, 1  quart;  digest  2  days  (with  beat),  de- 
cant, filter,  and  evaporate. 

4.  (Alcoliolic;  ExiBACTUM  opii  alco- 
HoiicuM,  L.— Ph.  Antwerp.)  From  the  tinc- 
ture. 

5.  (Aqueo-alcoholic;  E.  oPii  aquo-alcoho- 
LICUM,  h. — Taddei.)  The  opium,  exbaustid 
by  spirit,  is  digested  in  warm  water,  and  the 
infusion  aud  tincture,  separately  filtered,  are 
mixed  and  evaporated. 

6.  (De-narcotised ;  Extbactum  opii  absqui; 
NABCOTINA,  L. — a.  (P.  Cod.)  The  aqueous 
extract  is  reduced  with  hot  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  when  cold  this  is 
mixed  with  8  times  its  volume  of  ether,  and 
the  whole  is  frequently  shaken  for  a  day  or 
two;  the  ethereal  solution  i<  then  decanted, 
and  the  process  repeated  with  fresh  ether,  as 
long  as  it  dissolves  anything.  The  original 
form  of  Bobiquet  is  similar.  Said  to  consi,-t 
entirely  of  impure  mueiate  of  mobphine, 
aUM,  and  extbactivb. 

b.  (M.  Lamousin-Lamothe.)  Aqueous  ex- 
tract, 4  parts;  resin,  1  part;  beat  well  toge- 
ther ;  add  boiling  water,  16  parts ;  boil  to  one 
half;  add  cold  water,  8  parts,  filter,  and  eva- 
porate. 

7.  (By  fermentation;  Extbactum  opii 
PEB  FEEMENTATIONEM,  L.) — a.  Opium  and 
sugar,  of  each  4  oz. ;  water,  1  quart;  rub  to- 
gether, and  keep  the  mixture,  loosely  covered, 
in  a  warm  situation  (about  70'  Pahr.),  for  10 
days  or  more;  then  add  of  cold  water,  1  quart, 
and  the  next  day  filter  and  evaporate. 

b,  (Duyeux.)  From  an  unstrained  mixture 
of  opium,  1  part,  with  water,  8  parts,  and  a 
little  yeast;  left  for  a  week  at  a  temperature 
of  68"^  to  77^  Fahr.,  and  then  diluted,  filtered, 
and  evaporated.  Some  parties  have  recom- 
mended quince  juice  as  the  menstruum. 

8.  (Roa-ted ;  Extbactum  opii  tobbepacti, 
L. — Guibourt.)  Powdered  opium  is  heated  on 
a  flat  dish  over  a  moderate  fire,  with  constant 
stirring,  as  long  as  fumes  are  given  off;  it  is 
then  exhausted  by  treating  it  twice  with  6 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  mixed 
liquor,  after  filtration,  is  evaporated. 

9.  (Vinous;  Extbactum  opii  tino  paea- 
TUM,  L. — P.  Cod.)  From  wine  of  opium.  The 
above  extracts  of  opium  (excepting  the  alco- 
holic) are  regarded  as  less  exciting  than  the 
otlier  preparations  of  the  drug.    The  dose  of 
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each  is  similar  to  that  of  the  aqueous  ex- 
tiact. 

Extract  of  Or'ange  Peel.  Syn.  Esteactdm 
OOETicis  AUEANTii,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the 
thin  yellow  peel,  as  exteact  op  maiidbe. 

2.  See  Atibantii. 

Extract  of  Ox-gall.    Syn.   Inspisbated  ox- 

GAII,  ;  EXTEACTUM  PELLIS  BOTINI,  L.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  From  ox-gall,  strained,  and  eva- 
porated in  a  water  bath. — Dose,  5  to  15  gr. ; 
in  pills. 

2.  (Hunter  Lane.)  As  the  last,  but  re- 
ducing the  gall  to  dryness,  and  then  powder- 
ing it.  It  must  be  preserved  in  well-corked 
bottles. — Dose,  3  to  12  gr. 

Extract  of  Parei'ra.  Syn.  Exteaotum; 
Paeeieje  (B.  p.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Pa- 
reira  root  in  coarse  powder,  1 ;  boiling  distilled 
water,  10,  or  a  sufficiency ;  diprest  the  pareira 
with  1 J  of  water  ibr  twenty -four  hours,  then 
pack  in  a  percolator,  and  water  till  by  slow 
percolation  10  has  passed  through ;  evaporate 
in  a  water  bath  to  a  pilular  consistence. — Dose, 
13  to  20  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  the  root  of  velvet  leaf  or 
pareira  brava  (dssampelos  Pareira),  as  ex- 
teact OF  HOPS — Ph.  L. 

3.  (P.  E.)  As  EXTEACT  OF  LIQTJOEICE — 
Ph.  E.  The  P.  Cod.  formula  is  similar.  Alte- 
rative, tonic,  and  diuretic. — Dose,  10  gr.  to 
i  dr.;  chiefly  in  affections  of  the  bladder. 

4.  EXTEACIUM  PAEEIEA  LIQITmUM  (B.  P.). 
Pareira  in  coarse  powder,  16 ;  boiling  distilled 
water,  160,  or  a  sufficiency ;  rectified  spirit,  3 ; 
macerate  in  20  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
pack  in  a  percolator,  adding  more  of  the  water; 
allow  the  liqnor  slowly  to  pass  until  160  has 
been  collected,  or  the  pareira  is  exhausted; 
evaporate  to  13,  and,  when  cold,  add  the  spirit; 
filter  and  make  up  to  16. — Dose,  J  dr.  to  2  dr. 

Extract  of  Par'sley.  Syn.  Exteaotum 
PETEOSELIHI,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the 
root,  as  exteact  op  bistoet — P.  Cod. 

2.  (M.  Peraibe.)  From  the  fresh  leaves,  as 
exteact  of  aconite.  Febrifuge  and  tonic. 
— Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

Extract  of  Pasque  Flower.  Syn.  Exteac- 
TTJM  ANEMOiris,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From 
the  recent  or  dried  flower,  as  either  of  the 
EXTEACTS  op  ACONITE — P.  Cod. — Dose,  1  to 
4gr. 

Obs.  Several  species  of  Anemone  have  been 
used  in  medicine,  especially  Anemone pratensis 
and  A. Pulsatilla.  According  to  Baron  Stoerck, 
the  former  is  resolvent,  and  is  an  effectual 
remedy  in  various  chronic  diseases,  particu- 
larly in  amaurosis,  cataract,  opacity  of  the 
cornea,  nocturnal  pains,  suppressions,  &c.  J 
to  1  gr.,  combined  with  sugar  of  milk,  has  been 
highly  recommended  in  hooping-cough. 

Extract  of  Pa'tience  Dock  Syn.  Exteac- 
TtiM.  PATIENTI.S,  L.  Prep.  From  the  root  of 
Mumex  Patientia  or  garden  patience,  as  ex- 
teact OP  HOPS.  Aperient  and  stomachic. 
Used  in  double  doses  in  lieu  of  extract  of 
rhubarb. 


Extract  of  Panllin'ia.  See  Exteact  op 
Ghaeana. 

Extract  of  Peach  Blos'som.  Prep.  From 
essence  of  lemons,  1  oz. ;  pure  balsam  of  Peru, 
2  dr.;  essence  (oil)  of  bitter  almonds,  1  dr.; 
rectified  spirit,  3  pints;  spirit  of  orange 
flowers,  1  pint;  spirit  of  jasmin,  i  pint;  mix. 
A  pleasant  and  powerful  perfume. 

Extract  of  PelHtory.  S^n.  Exteaotum 
pyeethei,  E.  p.  jethbeo-aicoholicum,  L. 
Prep.  (W.  Procter.)  Alcohol  (rectified  spirit), 
1  pint;  ether,  J  pint;  mix,  and  pour  it  gra- 
dually on  root  of  pellitory  Anacyclus  Pyre- 
thrum),  1  lb.,  placed  in  a  percolator;  after- 
wards pour  on  alcohol,  1  pint;  and  subse- 
quently sufficient  dilute  alcohol  (proof  spirit) 
to  displace  2J  pints  of  tincture  (bssencb  op 
PEIIITOEY,  toothache  ESSENCE)  ;  the  latter 
is  either  suffered  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
or  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  a  soft  extract 
is  attained.  Used  to  destroy  the  sensibility 
of  the  nerves  of  the  teeth,  previous  to  plugging, 
and  for  toothache. 

Extract  of  Pep'per.  Syn.  Exteactitm  pi- 
PEEIS,  E.  p.  NIGEI,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  decoc- 
tion of  black  pepper  (bruised).  Stimulant; 
stronger  tasted  than  the  berries,  but  less  aro- 
matic.— Dose,  10  gr.  to  1  dr. ;  in  agues. 

2.  (Fluid;  Exteaotum  pipeeib  pluidum, 
L.) — Ph.  U.  S.  From  black  pepper,  as  FLiriD 
exteact  op  cobebs — Ph.  U.  S.,  separating 
the  PIPBEINE  by  expression  through  a  cloth, 
and  keeping  the  fluid  portion  for  use. 

Extract  of  Pimpinel'la.  Syn.  Exteactitm 
PiMPlNELLa;,  L.  Prep.  From  the  root  of  bur- 
net  saxifrage  (Pimpinella  saxifraga),  as  ex- 
TEACT  OF  HOPS.     Astringent. — Dose,  10  to  20 

gr- 

Extract  of  Pinfroot.     Syn.  Extract   op 

WOEM  GEASS,  E.  OP  WOEMSBED  BOOT;  Ex- 
TEACTDM  SPiGBLia;,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  Caro- 
lina pinkroot  {Spigelia  Marylandica),  as  BX- 
TEACT  OP  BOX — P.  Cod. — Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

2.  (Fluid ;  Essence  op  pinkeoot,  Liquoe 

OF  p.  ;  EXTEACTtJM  SPIGBH.E  PLUIDUM, 
L.)  Pinkroot,  1  lb.;  proof  spirit,  3  pints; 
make  a  tincture,  evaporate  to  10  fl.  oz.,  add 
sugar,  f  lb.,  and  rectifled  spirit,  q.  s.  to  make 
the  whole  measure  exactly  a  pint. — Dose.  For 
a  child,  beginning  with  J  a  teaspoonful. 

3.  (Compound;    Compound    liqttoe    op 

PINKEOOT;  EXTEACTUM  SPIGEHi;  PLUIDUM 
COMP.,  L.) — a.  (Estlack.)  Carolina  pinkroot 
or  spigelia  (bruised),  4  oz. ;  senna,  3  oz. ;  savine, 
1  dr.;  pour  on  boiling  water,  1  quart;  when 
cold,  add  rectified  spirit,  i  pint;  digest  24 
hours,  express  (or  percolate),  filter,  evaporate 
to  12  fl.  oz.,  in  which  dissolve,  manna,  1  oz. ; 
sugar,  8  07.  Every  fl.  oz.  is  equal  to  2  dr.  of 
pinkroot  and  IJ  dr.  of  senna. — Dose.  For  a 
child,  i  to  1  teaspoonful ;  for  an  adult,  a  table- 
spoonful. 

h.  (W.  Procter.)  Pinkroot,  16  oz.;  senna, 
8  oz.  (both  in  coarse  powder) ;  dilute  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  -935),  2  pints;  macerate  for  2  days, 
then  proceed  by  displacement,  adding  fresh 
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■pirit,  antil  4  pints  have  passed  through;  filter, 
evaporate  to  20  fl.  oz.,  and  add  carbonate  of 
potnasa,  1  oz.;  next  add  oils  of  caraway  and 
aniseed,  of  each  i  dr. ;  (previously  triturated 
with)  powdered  sutjar,  2-1  oz. ;  lastly,  apply  a 
gentle  heat  to  dissolve  the  sugar. 

c.  (EXTBACTUM  SPIQELI.B  ET  8£NN«  PLUI- 
DUM — Pli.  U.  S.)  As  the  last  (nearly). — Dose. 
A"  above.  All  the  above  preparations  of  pink- 
root  are  ^egard^d  as  poweiful  and  certain  an- 
thelmintics; particularly  the  last  two. 

Extract  of  Pipsia'sewa.    See  Extbaci  op 

WiNTBB-OBEBN. 

Extract  of  Poi'son  Oak.  Si/n.  Extbact0m 
HiioiB  TOXIOODENDEI,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
From  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Ehua 
toxicodendron.  Narcotic,  stimulant,  and  alte- 
rative.— Dose,  i  gr.  to  1  gr.,  gradually  in- 
ireased;  in  chronic  rheumatism,  obstinate  skin 
diseases,  &c. 

Extract  of  Pomegran'ate.  Si/n.  Extbactum 
QBANATi,  L.  JPrep.  1.  (Soubeiran,  &  P.  Cod.) 
From  the  root-bark  of  pomegranate,  as  KX- 
TBACT  OP  BOX.     In  tapeworm. — Doie,  10  to 

20  gr. ;  followed  by  a  purgative. 

2.  (E.  o.  cobticis  pecctOs,  L.)  From  the 
decoction  of  the  fruit-rind.     As  the  last. 

Extract  of  Pop'pies.  Si/n.  Extbactum  pa- 
PAVKBIS  (B.  P.),  E.  p.  ALBi,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(B.  p.)  Capsules  coarsely  powdered,  16;  rec- 
liticil  spirit,  2;  distilled  water,  ii  sufficiency; 
mix  tlje  poppy  capsules  with  40  of  the  water, 
stirring  them  frequently  during  21  hours;  then 
pack  ill  a  percolator,  and  pass  water  slowly 
through  them  until  about  160  have  passed 
through;  evaporate  the  liquor  by  a  water  bath 
10   20;   when    cold,    add    the    spirit.      After 

21  liours  filter  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a 
pilular  consistence. — Dose,  2  or  5  grains. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Bruised  poppy-heads  (without 
the  sei'ds),  15  oz. ;  boiled  distilled  water,  1 
gall.;  macerate  21  hours,  boil  to  oue  half,  strain, 
and  complete  the  evaporation. 

3.  (Pli.  E.)  As  tlie  last,  with  "  capsules  not 
quite  ripe." 

Obs.  The  medical  action  of  extract  of  pop- 
pies, for  the  most  part,  resembles  that  of 
opium;  but  it  is  considerably  weaker,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  less  prone  to  produce 
headache  and  delirium. — Dose,  2  to  12  gr.  It 
is  usually  prepared  by  the  largo  manufacturers, 
by  exhausting  the  capsules,  by  coction  with 
water;  hence  the  inferior  quality  of  the  ex- 
tract of  the  shops,  which  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  inert  matter. 

The  principal  consumption  of  this  extract  is 
among  the  brewers,  brewers'  drufigists,  and 
wine  merchants.  For  this  purpose  it  is  evapo- 
rated until  it  becomes  hard  on  cooling,  when 
it  is  formed  into  half-pound  rolls,  and  covered 
with  paper,  like  lead  plaster.  One  of  these 
toUb  added  to  a  hogshead  of  ale,  stout,  or 
sherry,  materially  increases  the  'headiness'  or 
apparent  strength  of  these  beverages. 

Extract  of  Pota'to.     Syn.  Extkactttm  So- 
lan i  TUBEBOSI,  L.     Prep.  (Dr  J.   Latham.) 
VOL.  I. 


From  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  potato  plant, 
as  exteaot  op  aconite — Ph.  L.  Narcotic. 
—Dote,  2  to  10  gr. 

Extract  of  Pnjrging  Flax.  Si/n.  Extbacttjm 
LiNi  oathabtici,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  B.  Lane.) 
From  the  dried  herb,  as  exteact  of  hops — 
Ph.  L.  Aperient  and  diuretic, — Dose,  5  to  10 
gr. ;  li  lbs.  yielded  2i  lbs.  of  extract. 

Extract   of  Qnaa'sia.      Si/n.   Extbactum 

QUASSLS  (B.  P.),  Ex.  Q.  LIGNI,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(B.  P.)  Quassia  scraped,  1  lb. ;  distilled  water, 
a  sufficiency;  macerate  the  quassia  in  8  oz.  of 
water  for  12  hours ;  pack  in  a  percolator ; 
add  water  till  the  quassia  is  exhausted ;  evapo- 
rate, filter  before  it  becomes  thick,  and  again 
evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence for  pills. — Dose,  2  to  5  gr. 

2.  From  the  decoction  of  quassia  chips. 
Product,  5?  to  6?. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  From  the  rasped  wood,  as  ex- 
teaot op  bibtobt — P.  Cod.  Bitter  and  sto- 
machic.— Dose,  5  to  10  gr.,  or  more. 

Obs.  This  extract  is  almost  universally  pre- 
pared by  coction,  and  is  principally  consumed 
by  the  brewers,  who  employ  it  as  a  substitute 
for  bops,  in  large  quantities.  The  bark  is  fre- 
quently substituted  for  the  wood,  but  is  con- 
siderably less  bitter.  The  Ph.  Baden  has  an 
extract  prepared  with  spirit  of  ■941-. 

Extract  of  Quince  Seeds.  Syn.  Extbaotuu 
otdoki;e,  E.  0.  sbminum.  Prep.  From  the 
decoction.  Sncked  as  a  lozenge,  in  hoarseness, 
&c. 

E::tract  of  Sagwort.  St/n.  ExTEACTn:u 
Jacob(B.£.    The  inspissated  juice  of  rag-wort. 

Extract  of  Eha'tany.  Si/n.  Exieactim 
EHATANia:;  E.  KHAMEEI^  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  Rhatany  in  coarse  powder,  1;  cold 
distilled  water,  15  ;  macerate  24  hours  in  2  of 
the  water,  then  percolate  the  whole ;  evapo- 
rate by  water  bath  to  dryness. — Dose,  5  to  20 
grains. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  Baden  and  U.  S.)  From  dried 
rhntany  root {Ivrameria  trianJria), as SXTRXCT 
OF  BISTOBT — P.  Cod. 

3.  (Ph.  Bor.)  By  two  successive  macerations 
in  boiling  water  of  24  hours  each,  and  evapo- 
rating at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  165° 
Fahr. 

Obs.  Extract  of  rhatany  is  astringent  and 
tonic. — Dose,  10  to  20  gr.  A  large  quantity 
of  this  extract,  of  very  inferior  quality,  is  im- 
ported from  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  Sonth 
America.  It  is  kept  in  two  states,  hard  and 
soft ;  the  former  resembles  xiNO,  and  is  often 
sold  for  it ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  consumed  by 
the  manufacturers  and  '  improvers'  of  port 
wine. 

Extract  of  Ehn'barh.  Syn.  Extbactum 
BHEi  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Rhubarb 
(sliced  or  bruised),  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  5  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  50  oz. ;  macerate  4  days,  strain, 
and  set  it  aside,  that  the  faeces  may  subside  ; 
next  decant  the  clear  portion,  strain,  mix,  and 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence  over  a  water 
bath  at  160°  P. 

45 
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2.  (Ph.  L.)  As  EXTEACT  OP  CINCHONA — Ph. 
L.  (nearly).  "  The  extract  is  obtained  of 
finer  quality  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum 
with  a  gentle  heat."  The  Baden  formula  is 
similar, 

Obs.  This  extract  is  usually  prepared  by 
decoction  from  inferior  and  damaged  rhubarb, 
picked  out  from  the  chests  on  purpose ;  hence 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  extract  of  the  shops. 
When  made  of  good  Turkey,  or  even  East 
India  rhubarb,  it  is  a  very  valuable  prepara- 
tion.— Dose.  As  a  stomachic,  5  to  10  gr. ;  as  a 
purgative,  10  gr.  to  4  dr.  It  is  seldom  exhi- 
bited alone.     Product.    t%. 

3.  (Fluid ;  Liqtjoe  or  bhtjbake.  Essence 

OF  E.  ;  lilQUOE  EHEI,  EXTBACTUM  EHEl 
PIUIBTJM,  L.) — a.  (W.  Procter.)  Rhubarb  (in 
coarse  powder),  8  oz. ;  mix  it  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  coarse  sand,  and  moisten  it  with  dilute 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -935,  =  13  u.  p.)  to  form  a 
pasty  mass;  in  a  short  time  introduce  it  into 
a  percolator,  shake  it  until  uniformly  settled, 
and  cover  it  with  cloth  or  paper ;  then  pour 
on  the  rest  of  the  spirit  (the  remainder  of  2 
pints)  until  the  product  has  little  odour  or 
taste  of  the  root ;  next  gently  evaporate  the 
tincture  to  5i  fl.  oz.,  and  add  sugar,  5  oz., 
when  the  whole  should  measures  fl.  oz. — Dose, 
15  to  30  drops. 

h.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  As  the  last,  adding  of  oils 
of  fennel  and  anise,  of  each  4  drops ;  (dissolved 
in^  tincture  of  ginger,  4  fl.  dr. 

4.  (Compound;  ExTEAOTUM  EHEI  COMPO- 
SITUM,  E.  PAKOHYMAGOGUM,  L. — Ph.  Bor.) 
Extract  of  rhubarb,  3  dr. ;  extract  of  aloes, 
1  dr.  (softened  with)  water,  4  dr. ;  mix,  and 
add  of  soap  of  jalap,  1  dr.  (dissolved  in)  proof 
spirit,  4  dr. ;  lastly,  evaporate  to  an  extract, 
dry  this  in  a  warm  place,  and  powder.  Sto- 
machic and  purgative. — Dose,  4  to  20  gr. 

Extract  of  Ene.  Syn.  Exteacium  EUTiE, 
E.  POLIOEUM  ETTia;,  L.  JPrep.  1.  From  rue 
leaves  (Mutce  graveolens),  as  EXTEACT  op  HOPS 
—Ph.  L. 

2.  (Alcoholic — P.  Cod.)  As  alcoholic 
EXTRACT  OP  aconite — P.  Cod.  (nearly.)  The 
formula  of  the  Ph.  Wert,  is  similar. 

Obs.  This  extract  is  stomachic,  carmina- 
tive and  emmenagogue. — Dose,  10  to  20  gr., 
twice  a  day.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  little  of  the 
essential  oil  to  the  extract,  just  before  taking 
it  out  of  the  evaporating-pan,  and  when  nearly 
cold.  The  first  is  tlie  form  adopted  in  trade 
in  this  country. 

Extract  of  Saffron.  Syn.  Poitcheoite  ; 
ExTBACTUM  CEOcr,  L.  Prep.  1.  From 
hay  saffron,  as  exteact  op  coioc¥NIH — 
Ph.  L. 

2.  (P.  Cod^)  From  the  tincture.  Superior 
to  the  last. 

Ohs.  The  first  is  used  chiefly  as  a  colour- 
ing and  flavouring  substance  by  cooks,  con- 
fectioners, wine  and  cordial  brewers,  &c. — 
Dose,  5  to  15  gr. ;  as  an  excitant,  antispas- 
modic, and  emmenagogue. 
.Extract  of .  Sarsaparil'la.  Syn.  Exteactum 


SAEZa,  E.  SAESAPAEILLiE,  L.J  EXTBAIT  DE 
SALSEPAEEIILE,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.  1836.) 
From  sarsaparilla,  as  exteact  OP  HOPS — Ph. 
L.  The  Ph.  D.  1826  is  similar.— iJo«e,  10 
gr.  to  1  dr.  Product.  (From  Jamaica  sarsa- 
parilla) 32-g  to  36§. 

2.  (Alcoholic ;  Exteactum  SAEza;  aicoho- 
LICTTM,  L.) — a.  From  a  tincture  of  the  root- 
bark,  prepared  with  proof  spirit,  either  by  di- 
gestion or  percolation. 

h.  (P.  Cod.  and  Ph.  U.  S.)  Prom  sarsapa- 
rilla root  (powdered),  as  alcoholic  exteact 
op  aconite — P.  Cod.  Superior  to  the  aqueous 
extract. — Dose,  10  to  20  gr. 

3.  (Fluid;  liiejuOE  OE  saesapaeilla.  Es- 
sence op  S.  ;  LlQUOB  SAEZ^,  ESSENTIA  SAE- 
SAPAEILLA, Exteactum  sAEZiB  liqcidum — 

Ph.    L.,  E.    S.   PLTTIBUM— Ph.    E.    &   D.,   L.) ; 

Exteactum  saez^  mqitidum — (B.  P.)  a. 
Jamaica  sarsaparilla  cut  transversely,  16 ;  dis- 
tilled water  (temp.  160°  Fahr.),  280;  rectified 
spirit,  1.  Macerate  in  half  the  water  for  6 
hours,  and  decant  the  liquor ;  digest  the  resi- 
due in  the  remainder  of  the  water  for  6  hours 
more,  mix  the  liquors,  express  and  filter ;  eva- 
porate by  water  batli  to  7,  or  until  it  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  11 30;  when  cold  add  the  spirit. 
Sp.  gr.  should  be  about  1'025. — Dose,  1  to 
4  dr. 

h.  (Ph.  L.)  Sarsaparilla,  3i  lbs. ;  distilled 
water,  3  galls. ;  boil  to  12  pints,  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  strain  whilst  hot;  again  boil  the 
sarsaparilla  in  water,  2  galls.,  to  one  hstlf ,  and 
strain;  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  18 
fl.  oz. ;  and  when  cold,  add  of  rectified  spirit, 
2  fl.  oz.  Eiich  fl.  oz.  represents  2J  oz.  of  the 
root  (nearly). 

c.  (Ph.  E.)  Sarsaparilla,  1  lb.;  boiling 
water,  4  pints;  digest  2  hours,  then  bruise 
the  root,  boil  it  for  2  hours,  filter,  and  express 
the  liquid ;  repeat  the  coctiou  with  water,  2 
pints,  as  before ;  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and,  when 
cold  enough,  add  of  rectified  spirit  q.  s.  to  make 
up  16  fl.  oz.  Each  fl.  oz.  represents  6  dr.  of 
the  root,  and  6  fl.  oz.  of  the  decoction. 

d.  (Ph.  D.)  Sarsaparilla,  1  lb.  (avoir.); 
proceed  as  before,  and  add  of  rectified  spirit, 
q.  B.  to  make  the  product  up  to  20  fl.  oz. 
Strength,  as  the  last  (nearly).  In  the  Ph.  D. 
1826  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  1  lb.  (troy), 
was  ordered  to  be  evaporated  to  30  oz.,  wliich 
with  the  spirit  (2  oz.)  made  the  prepara- 
tion only  half  the  strength  of  the  present 
one. 

4.  (Compound ;  Exteactdm  SAEza)  com- 
POSITUJI,  E.  SAESAPAEILLA  COMP.,  L.)  There 
is  no  form  for  this  preparation  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeias, but  it  is  nevertheless  in  immense 
demand,  from  its  great  convenience  in  dis- 
pensing. The  followingformulse  are  employed 
by  one  of  the  wholesale  houses  that  does 
largest  in  this  preparation  : — 

a.  Guaiacum  shavings  (from  which  the  small 
has  been  sifted),  30  lbs.,  Italian  juice,  24  lbs., 
mezereon  root,  6  lbs.,  are  boiled  with  water 
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q.  «.,  for  1  hour;  the  decoction  is  then  drawn 
off,  and  the  boiling  repeated  with  fresh  water  a 
second  and  a  tliird  time;  the  mixed  decoc- 
tions arc  allowed  to  deposit  for  6  or  8  hours, 
or  longer,  and  the  clear  portion  decanted  and 
strnim-d  through  flannel;  the  liquid  is  now 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  tre  icle,  when  ex- 
tract of  sarsaparilla,  9  lbs.,  is  added,  and  the 
evaporation  conducted  at  a  considerably  lower 
temperature  until  near  its  com|iletion,  when 
tlie  source  of  heat  is  removed,  and  the  remain- 
ing evaporation  condncted  at  the  expense  of 
that  retained  by  the  metal  of  the  '  pan ;' 
when  nearly  cold,  and  just  before  removing 
tlie  extracts  to  the  '  pots'  oi-  'jars,'  essential  oil 
of  sassafras,  2  dr.,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit, 

1  quart,  is  added,  and  qaicljly  but  completely 
stirred  in.  The  product  is  a  very  showy 
article,  if  well  managed,  and  weighs  about 
45  lbs.,  the  precise  qunntity  depending  on  the 
qnality  of  the  juice  employed.  It  is  labelled 
'  Ext.  SAEza:  Comp.' 

4.  As  the  last,  but  only  using  15  lbs.  of 
juice,  and  that  Soliizzi.  Prod.  About  85  lbs. 
It  is  labelled  and  sent  out  as  '  ExT.  SABza; 
Co.  Opt.' 

c.  By  any  of  the  forms  given  under  Com- 
pound Dkcoction  op  SAnSAPAHiLlA,  either 
common  or  concenlrnted,  by  continuing  the 
evaporation. — Dose.  Same  as  that  of  the 
simple  extract. 

5.  (Fluid  Compound;  Compound  liquob 
OF  sabSapaeilla.) — a.  Prom  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding formuloD  by  iirresting  the  evaporation 
when  the  fluid  has  acquired  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  syrup,  and  adding  to  each  pint,  when 
cold,  rectified  spirit,  4  fl.  oz. 

b.  (Alcoholic — W.  Hodgson.)  Sarsapai-illa 
(bruised),  16  oz. ;  liquorice  root  (bruised), 
guaiacum  wood  (rasped),  and  sassafras  bark 
(sliced),  of  each  2  oz. ;  mczereon  (sliced),  6 
dr. ;  spirit,  sp.  gr.  '935  (  =  13  u.  p.)  7  pints; 
digest  14  days,  express,  filter,  evaporate  to  12 
fl.  oz. ;  add  of  sugar,  8  oz.,  and  as  soon  as  this 
is  dissolved,  withdraw  the  heat.  Stronger 
than  the  last. — Dose,  1  fl.  dr. 

0.  (Ph.  U.  S.  ExTBACTUM  Saesapabill* 
COMPOSITUM  PLUIDUM.)  Prep.  Sarsaparilla 
in  moderately  fine  powder,  16  oz.  (troy); 
liquorice  root  in  moderately  fine  powder  2  oz. 
(troy);  sassafras  in  moderately   fine  powder, 

2  oz.  (troy) ;  mezereon  in  moderately  fine 
powder  360  grains ;  glycerin,  4  oz.  (old  mea- 
sure); rectified  spirit,  8  oz.  (old  measure); 
water,  4  oz.  (old  measure).  Macerate  in  a 
closed  percolator  for  4  days,  and  then  let  the 
percolation  commence,  and  finish  it  by  adding 
diluted  alcohol  (equal  volumes  of  alcohol  at 
•835,  and  water),  until  2  pints  (old  measnre) 
have  been  obtained.  Reserve  the  first  12  oz., 
having  added  4  oz.  (old  measure)  of  glycerin 
to  tlie  remainder  of  the  percolate,  which 
evaporate  to  6  oz.  (old  measure),  and  mix  with 
the  reserved  portion. 

6.  (From  the  root-bark ;  ExTEACTUM  COE- 
licis  BABZ.S,  L.)     From  the  decoction  or  tinc- 


ture of  the  root-bark.  The  cortical  portion  of 
sarsaparilla  yields  fully  50g  of  aqueons  ex- 
tract. "  Five  times  as  much  as  the  meditul- 
lium."    (Pope.) 

Obt.  ( E  ich  of  the  above  extracts  of  sarsa- 
parilla (simple,  fiuid.  and  compound),  when 
of  good  quality,  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a 
deep  reddish-brown  solution,  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  depositing  little  sediment,  even  by 
standing  some  days.     See  Sabsafabilla. 

1.  Extract  of  Savine.  Syn.  Extbactum 
Sabine.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  By  evaporating  a 
decoction  of  dry  savine. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.  Exteaotum  Sabiwj: 
PLUIDUM.)  As  fluid  extract  of  cubebs. 
(Ph.  U.  S.) 

Extract  of  Scam'mony.      St/n.     Rssiv  of 

BCAMMONT;  ReSINA  SCAMMONH,  E.  8.  ALfOHO- 
LICUM,  E.  aiTB  BEBINA  8CAMM0NII  (Ph.  E.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  From  powdered  scammony,  ex- 
hausted with  proof  spirit,  and  the  resulting 
tincture  distilled  until  little  but  water  passes 
over ;  the  remaining  water  is  then  poured 
from  the  resin,  which  is  next  well  washed  in 
boiling  water  and  dried  at  a  temperature  below 
240°  Fahr.     Brown  ;  impure. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  either  alcoh  1  of 
905  or  ether,  and  animal  charcoal.  Wljite ; 
pure. 

Obt.  Scammony  resin  is  translucent,  fusi- 
ble, and  combustible;  and  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  jalap  resin,  a 
fraud  readily  detected  by  its  insolubility  in 
the  last  two  menstrua. — Dose,  6  to  10  gr. 
"  When  pure  or  virgin  scammony  can  be 
procured  it  is  an  unnecessary  preparation." 
(Pereira.) 

Extract  of  Scurvy- grass.  Syn.  Exteaotum 
cooHLSABia:,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Prom 
the  clarified  juice  of  fresh  scurvy-grass,  by  ex- 
posure to  warm  air.  Anti-scorbutic,  stimulant, 
anti-rheumatic,  and  diaphoretic. — Dose,  1  to 
2  dr.  The  valuable  principles  of  the  juice 
are  dissipated  by  much  heat. 

Extract  of  Sen'ega.  St/n.  Exteaotum 
SENKOi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From 
seneka  or  snake-root  ( Polygala  Senega),  as 
BXTBAOT  OP  BOX — P.  Cod. 

2.  Compound  ;  EXTBACTUM  SENEG.E,  COM- 
POSITUM, E.  s.  BT  sciLLJE,  li. — Ecky.)  Prom 
equal  parts  of  squills  and  senega,  as  the  last, 
but  by  displacement.  Both  the  above  are 
stimulant,  expectorant,  sudorific,  and  diuretic, 
—Dose,  1  to  12  gr. 

3.  (Ph.  U.S.    Exteaotum  SESEa^  flui- 

DUM.)      As   EXTBACT  OF   COTTOK-BOOT.      (Ph. 

U.S.) 

Extract  of  Sen'na.  81/n.  Exteaotum 
8BifK^,  L.    Prep.    1.    (Extbactum    SENua; 

AQUOSUM,  L.) — a.  As  EXTBAOT  of  COI.OCTIITH 

—  Ph.L. 

b.  (P.  Cod.)      As  EXTBACT  OF  BISTOET — P. 

Cod. 

c.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Prom  senna  leaves,  by  mace- 
ration   in   (jpid  water   (104°  Fahr.)    for  24 
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hours,  and  expression  and  filtration ;  the  ope- 
ration is  repeated  with  fresh  water,  and  the 
strained  liquors  evaporated  to  a  thick  extract 
(at  149°  to  157°  Pahr.),  which  is  dissolved  in 
water,  4  parts,  the  solution  filtered,  and  again 
evaporated. — Dose,  10  to  20  gr.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  as  a  basis  for  purgative  pill.  When 
prepared  by  decoction  it  is  nearly  inert.  A 
better  extract  is  prepared  from  the  common 
tincture  made  with  proof  spirit. 

2.  Alcoholic;     EXTBACTUM     EENNiE     AlCO- 

HOLiciTsi,  L. — Guibort.)     Senna  (in  powder), 

1  part  i  rectified  spirit,  5  parts ;  heat  gradu- 
ally to  boiling,  let  it  cool;  in  24  hours  ex- 
press, strain,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh 
spirit;  lastly,  distil  and  evaporate.  Proof 
spirit  answers  for  this  purpose. 

3.  (Fluid ;  EXTEAOOTM  SENN^  riTJIDUM, 
L. — Ph.  (U.  S.)  Senna  (in  coarse  powder),  2J 
lbs. ;  spirit  (at  or  near  proof),  64  fl.  oz. ;  mace- 
rate 24  hours,  then  act  by  displacement,  sub- 
sequently adding  weak  spirit  (1  of  rectified 
spirit  to  3  of  water)  until  10  pints  of  tincture 
are  obtained ;  evaporate  to  1  pint,  filter,  add 
sugar,  20  oz.,  and  oil  of  fennel,  1  fl.  dr.  (dis- 
solved in)  compound  spirit  of  ether,  2  fl.  dr. 
Every  fl.  oz.  represents  1  oz.  of  senna. 

Extract  of  Smoke.  St/n.  ExTEACitrM  lULi- 
GINIS,  L.     Prep.    1.  (Aqueous.)     Wood-soot, 

2  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  to  16  fl.  oz.,  filter, 
and  evaporate. 

2.  (Acetic.)  Wood-soot,  2  oz. ;  distilled 
vinegar  and  water,  of  each,  ^  pint;  as  the 
last.  Formerly  reputed  antispasmodic,  altera- 
tive, &c. — Dose,  3  to  6  gr.,  2  three  tiii)es  a 
diiy;  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  cancer,  scrofula, 
and  various  syphilitical  affections. 

Extract  of  Snake-root.  See  Ezteact  of 
Sene&a. 

Extract  of  Black  Snake-root  (fluid).  Si/n. 
Exteaotum  oiMiciFuaa;  blttidum  (Ph.  U.  S.). 

frep.      As  ILtflD    EXTEACT  OF   OUBEBS.      (Ph. 

U.S.) 

Extract  of  Soap'wort.  Si/n.  Exteaotum 
SAPOifAEi.E,  L.  Frep.  (P.  Cod.  &  Ph.  Bad.) 
Prom  the  dried  roots  of  soapwort  {Saponaria 
officinalis),  as  exteaot  of  bistoet — P.  Cod. 
Aperient  and  alterative. — Dose,  15  gr.  to  i  dr. 

Extract  of  Spruce.  See  Essence  of 
Speuoe. 

Extract  of  Squills.  Si/n.  Exteaotum  eoihiiM, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Aqueous;  E.  s.  aquosum. — 
a.  (Ph.  Baden.)  From  squills,  as  eitbaoi 
OP  coloctnth — Ph.  L.  (nearly). 

b.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Prom  squills,  as  exteaot  of 
SEKKA — Ph.  Bor.  (nearly),  bat  using  boiling 
water,  avoiding  ebullition  during  the  evapora- 
tion, and  powdering  the  residuum. — Dose,  1 
to  5  gr. 

2.  (Alcoholic ;  Exteaotum  soills;  alco- 
HOLICUM,  L.— P.  Cod.)  From  the  tincture 
prepared  with  proof  spirit,  by  distillation  and 

vaporation. — Dose,  i  to  3  gr.,  as  an  expecto- 
rant and  diuretic,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  In 
arger  doses  it  is  nauseant  and  emetic. 

3.  (Acetic ;  Exteaotum  soill2e  aceticum.) 


Digest  powder  of  squills,  1  lb.,  in  acetic  acid, 

3  oz. ;  and  distilled  water,  1  pint,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  for  48  hours. 

•  Express  strongly,  and  without  straining  ; 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  (One  grain 
of  this  is  said  to  equal  three  of  the  powder.) 

Extract  (fluid)  of  StillingisB.  Si/n.  Ex- 
teaotum STILLINO^  FLUIDUM  (Ph.  U.S.). 
Prep.  Stillingia,  in  fine  powder,  16  oz.  (troy) ; 
macerate  with  12  oz.  (old  measure)  of  rectified 
spirit;  3  oz.  (old  measure)  of  glycerin;  and 
1  oz.  (old  measure)  of  water,  for  four  days  in 
a  closed  percolator,  and  proceed  as  for  fluid 
EXTEAOT  OF  COTTON-BOOT.      (Ph.  U.  S.) 

Extract  of  Stor'ax.    See  Stteax. 

Extract   of  Stramo"mum     Si/n.    Extbact 

OF  THOBN- APPLE ;  EXTBAOTUM  StEAMONII, 
(Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Pack 
stramonium  seeds,  coarsely  powdered,  in  a  per- 
colator, and  pass  about  their  own  weight  of 
washed  ether  slowly  through  them,  remove 
the  ether,  and  set  aside.  Now  pour  over  them 
proof  spirit  until  the  seeds  are  exhausted ; 
distil  ofE  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  the  residue 
by  a  water  bath  to  a  proper  pill  consistence. — 
Dose,  i  gr.,  gradually  increasing. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Seeds  of  thorn-apple  (Datura 
stramonium),  15  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
1  gall. ;  macerate  for  4  hours  in  a  vessel  lightly 
covered,  near  the  fire;  afterwards  take  out 
the  seeds,  bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  and 
return  them  to  the  liquor ;  then  boil  down  to 

4  pints,  strain  whilst  hot,  and  evaporate.  The 
Ph.  D.  is  similar.  Product.  (About)  12^, 
Anodjne  and  narcotic. —  .Dose,  ^  gr.  to  i  gr., 
gradually  increased,  twice  or  thrice  a  day ; 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  tic  doloureux,  spas- 
modic asthma,  epilepsy,  worms,  &c. 

3.  (P.  Cod.  &  Ph.  U.  S.)  From  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  fresh  leaves,  heated  to 
boiling,  and  filtered.  The  P.  Cod.  also  orders 
it  to  be  prepared  as  exteaot  of  aconite — 
Ph.  L.  Anodyne  and  narcotic. — Dose,  i  gr. 
to  1  gr. 

Obs.  On  the  large  scale,  this  extract  is  pre- 
pared by  expressing  the  jniee  of  the  fresh 
herb,  and  boiling  the  remainder  in  water;  the 
juice  and  decoction  are  then  mixed,  filtered, 
and  evaporated.  1|  ewt.  of  stramonium 
yielded  37  lbs.  of  juice,  and  this,  with  the  de- 
coction, gave  31  lbs.  of  extract.     (Gray.) 

4.  (Alcoholic;    EXTEAOTUM     STEAMONII  — 

Ph.  E.,  E.  s.  alooholicum,  L.)— a  (Ph.  E. 
&  Ph.  U.  S.)  From  the  seeds  (ground  in  a 
cofiee-mill),  by  percolation  with  proof  spirit. 
Product.  (About)  14J;  1  lb.  yielded  2J  oz. 
(Reoluz.) 

b.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  leaves,  as  exteaot 
OF  aconite— P.  Cod. — Dose,  J  gr.  gradually 
increased.     (See  above.) 

Extract  of  Suc'cory.  Sj/b.  Exteaotum 
Ohicoeii,  L.  Prep.  (Guibourt.)  From  the 
fresh  root,  as  extbact  of  aconite — Ph.  L. 
Aperient,  deobstruent,  and  tonic. — Dose,  10 
gr.  to  i  dr. 

Extract  of  Sweet  Flag.    Si/n.  Exteaotum 
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ACiDi,  E.  CAi.Airr  abomatici,  L.  'Prep.  From 
the  rhizomes,  as  kxtkaci  OP  khcbabb — Ph. 
L.     Sec  Sweet  Flao. 

Extract  of  Tan'ey.  Syn.  Eiteaotbm  tana- 
CETI,  L.  Frep.  1.  From  the  herb  (ranaceiam 
■KvlgarW),  as  kxiuact  op  hop — Ph.  L. 

2.  (Qiordano.)  As  eiteaot  op  hoeehound 
— Ph.  Lusitan. 

04*.  This  extract  is  said  to  be  tonic,  sto- 
machic, anthelmintic,  cmmenagogue,  and  fe- 
brifuge. Dr  Clark  says  that  in  Scotland  it 
was  found  to  be  serviceable  in  various  cases  of 
gout.  The  infusion  is,  however,  preferable. 
— JDo»e,  5  gr.  to  20  gr. 

Extract  of  Taraxacum.    Syn.  Extract  op 

DANDELION  ;   EXTBACTTJM   TAEAXACI    (Ph.  L. 

&  E.),  E.  t.  hebbs;  et  eadicis  (Ph.  D. 
1826),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Crush  fresh 
dandelion  root,  press  out  the  juice,  and  allow 
it  to  deposit ;  heat  the  clear  liquor  to  212°  F., 
and  maintain  the  temperature  for  lOminutcs; 
then  strain  and  evaporate  by  a  water  bath,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  160°  P.  to  a  proper 
cousistcneo. — Dose^  5  to  15  groins. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Prom  the  recent  root  of  dande- 
lion Leontodon  Taraxacum),  as  exteact  op 
HOP— Ph.  L.  The  fonnuliB  of  the  Ph.  E.  & 
U.  S.  ivre  nearly  similar. 

3.  (Ph.D.)  From  the  herb  and  root,  as  the 
other  siftiplo  extracts  (bxteacta  simpli- 
oioea). 

1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  expressed  juice,  as 
KXTEACT  op  BTRAMONI01I — P.  Cod.) 

5.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  eiteaot  op  senna — Ph. 
Bor.  (nearly). 

6.  (Ph.  Baden.)  By  displacement  with  cold 
water. 

7.  (Wholesale.)     From  the  decoction. 

8.  (Fluid.)     See  Liquoe  op  Taeaxacum. 
Oba.    The  extract  of  the  shops  is  usually 

prepared  by  exhausting  the  root  by  eoction 
with  water.  The  products  of  the  first  two 
of  the  above  formulte,  when  recent,  have  a 
faint  and  agreeable  odour,  and  a  sweet  bitter 
taste  i  those  of  Noa.  4,  6,  and  6,  smell  strongly 
of  the  recent  root,  have  a  pale  and  lively 
brownish-yellow  colour,  and  a  bitter  acidulous 
taste,  without  any  trace  of  sweetness;  tluit  of 
the  last  one  is  devoid  of  odour,  and  possesses 
a  coffee-brown  colour,  and  a  sweetish,  burnt 
taste,  not  much  unlike  a  solution  of  burnt 
sugar.  The  medicinal  virtue  of  this  extract 
is  greatest  when  the  aroma  and  bitter  taste  of 
the  recent  root  ia  well  developed ;  and  when 
sweet,  its  efficacy  as  a  I'emedy  is  impaired. 
(Squire.) 

Taraxacum  root  should  be  gathered  during 
the  winter  months,  when  the  quantity  of  the 
product  is  looked  at;  as  then  a  given  weight 
of  the  juice  yields  more  extract;  but  in 
summer  and  autumn  it  possesses  more  bitter- 
ness and  aroma.  4  lbs.  of  juice  from  roots 
gathered  in  November  and  December  yielded 
1  lb.  of  extract,  while  it  took  from  6  to  9  lbs. 
of  juice  from  the  root,  gathered  in  spring  or 
summer,  to  yield  a  like  quantity.     (Squire.) 


The  herb  yields  by  the  evaporation  of  its  ex- 
pressed juice  about  5$  of  extract.  According 
to  Mr  Jacob  Bell,  the  average  yield  of  1  cwt. 
of  root  is  about  1\  lbs.  ('  Pharm  Journ.,'  x, 
446.) 

Good  extract  of  taraxacum  should  be  wholly 
soluble  in  water. — Dote,  10  gr.  to  i  dr.;  as 
a  resolvent,  aperient,  and  tonic,  in  liver  and 
stomach  complaints,  &c. 

Extract  of  Tea.  j^n.  Exteactuu  theje, 
L.  Prep.  1.  From  an  iufu4on  of  any  of  the 
rougher  kinds  of  black  tea.  Astringent.  Has 
been  recnmmended  in  diarrhcsa;  formed  into 
pills. — Dose,  10  gr.  to  i  dr.  A  hard,  black- 
looking  substance,  smelling  and  tasting  faintly 
of  tea,  is  imported  under  the  same  name  from 
China. 

2.  (Pidding's.)  The  joint  products  of  dis- 
tillation and  infusion  combined.  Proposed 
to  be  made  in  China,  and  exported  as  a  con- 
densed preparation  of  tea.  (Essence  op  tea  ; 
Essentia  tbe^)  ;  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
fur  the  leaves,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
freight,  &c. 

Extract  of  Thorn-Apple.  See  Exteaot  op 
Steamonium. 

Extract  of  Tobac'co.  Syn.  Exteactcm 
TABAOI,  E.  Nicotianje,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Chip- 
pendale.) From  decoction  of  tobacco.  Pro- 
posed as  an  external  application  in  neuralgia, 
&c. 

2.  (Alcoholic;  Exteactum  tabaci  Aico- 
BOLICUM,  L. — Ph.  Bor.)  Tobacco  leaves,  1 
lb. ;  spirit  (sp.  gr.  -900),  2  lbs. ;  digest  in  a 
warm  place  for  some,  days,  express  strongly, 
and  again  digest  iu  a  mixture  of  water  and 
spirit  (-900),  of  each,  lib.,  for  21  hours; 
again  press  out  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  the 
strained  and  mixed  liquors  into  a  vapour 
bath,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  167° 
Fahr. 

Extract  of  Tor'mentil.  Si/n.  Exteactum 
TOEMextill.e,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Amst.)  From 
the  root  of  Potenlilla  Tormentilla,  as  EXTEAOT 
OP  HOPS — Ph.  L.  The  Ph.  Baden '  directs  its 
preparation  by  displacement  with  cold  water. 
Astringent  and  febrifuge. — Done,  15  to  30  gr. ; 
in  diarrhoea.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a 
specific  in  syphilis.     (Lindley.) 

Extract  of  U'va  Ur'si.  See  Exteaot  op 
Whoetleberet. 

Extract  of  Valer'lan.  Syn.  Exteactum 
TALEEIAN.S,  L.  Prep.  I.  Ftom  valerian  root, 
as  EXTRACT  OP  HOP — Ph.  L. ;  but  using  a 
covered  vessel. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.  and  Baden.)  As  EXTEACT  OP 
CINCHONA — Ph.  L.  (nearly),  employing  strong 
force  in  the  expression  of  the  liquor,  and  only 
evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup. 

Obs.  It  is  nsnal  to  add  to  this  extract  a 
little  of  the  essential  oil  op  taleelan,  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  rectified  spirit, 
just  before  removing  it  from  the  evaporating- 
pan,  and  when  nearly  cold.  Anti-spasmodic 
and  nervine. — Hose,  10  gr.  to  i  dr.    In  hys- 
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teric  and  spasmodic  diseases.    Valerian  yields 
atout  4O5  of  soft  extract. 

3.  (Alcoholic ;  Exteaoium  valbbianje  ai- 

COHOHOUM,   L. — p.   Cod.)      As    EXTBACT    OE 

BOX. — P.  Cod. 

4.  (Fluid;  EXTEAOI0M  VAIBBIANiE  FLUI- 
BUM,  L.— Pli.  U.  S.).  Rectified  spirit,  12  fl. 
oz. ;  mix,  add  of  valerian  (in  coarse  powder), 
8  oz.  digest  and  percolate,  adding,  subse- 
quently, spirit  (at  or  near  proof )  until  16  fl. 
oz.  of  tincture  have  passed  through  ;  let  this 
evaporate  spontaneously,  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
until  reduced  to  5  fl.  oz.j  in  the  meantime 
add  fresh  spirit  to  the  mass  in  the  percolator, 
until  10  fl.  oz.  more  of  tincture  are  obtained, 
which  add  to  the  above  residuum  of  the  eva- 
poration, observing  to  dissolve  any  oleo-resinous 
deposit  in  a  little  rectified  spirit,  and  add  to  it 
to  the  rest ;  lastly,  filter,  and  add  of  rectified 
spirit,  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  measure  16 
fl.  oz. 

Extract  of  Vanilla.    See   Liquoe  oi'  Va- 

KIllA. 

Extract  of  Wall  Pel'litory.  Syn.  ExTEAO- 
TUM  PAEIETAEI^,  L.  Frep.  Prom  fresh  wall- 
pellitory  (Parietaria  officinalis),  as  bxtbaci  op 
ACONITE — Ph.  L.  Aperient,  diuretic,  and 
pectoral. — Dose,  10  gr.  to  \  dr. 

Extract  of  WaVnut.  Syn.  Exteactttm 
juaLAKDiS  IMMATTJE^,  L.  Frep.  1.  Prom 
unripe  walnuts  (Juglans  regia),  as  esteaot  of 
ACONITE — Ph.  L. 

2.  Prom  the  decoction  of  the  green  shells. 
Vermifuge. — Dose,  20  to  30  gr.  in  cinnamon 
water. 

Extract  of  Walnut  leaves.  Syn.  Exteao- 
TUM  JuaiANDiB  poLioEUM,  L.  Prep.  1.  From 
the  decoction  of  dried  walnut  leaves. 

2.  (Sonbeiran.)  By  displacement  with  tepid 
water.  Diaphoretic  and  alterative. — Dose, 
2  to  4  gr.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  in  scrofula, 
scirrhus,  &c. 

3.  (Alcoholic ;  Exteactom  JuaLANDis 
POLIOBBM  AIOOHOLICUM,  L.— Ph.  Bor.)  From 
walnut  leaves  (cut),  as  alcoholic  extbact 
OP  TOBACCO — Ph.  Bor.  (nearly). 

Extract  of  Wa'ter-dock.  Syn.  Exteacttjm 
BtTMicis  AQTJATICI,  L.  Frep.  Prom  the  root, 
as  BXTEACT  OP  HOPS,  Ph.  L.  Astringent  and 
antiscorbutic— X)o»e,  15  gr.  to  1  dr.;  in  skin 
diseases,  &e. 

Extract  of  Whor'tleherry.  Syn.  Exteact 
opbeaebebey;  Exteactum  UViE  tiesi.  (Ph. 
L.),  L.  Prep.  1.  Prom  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
bearberry  {Arciostaphylos  XIva-TXrsi),  as  ex- 
teact OP  hops — Ph.  L. — Dose,  5  to  15  gr., 
twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  in  chronic  diseases  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys,  attended  with  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus,  without  inflam- 
mation. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S.  Exteactum  uvi-uesi  elui- 
DUM.)  As  fluid  extract  of  cotton-root.  (Ph. 
U.  S.) 

Extract  of  Willow  Bark.  Syn.  Exteactum 
SALICIS.  (Ph.  Par.)  From  Powdered  willow 
bark,  as  extbact  op  ehatahy. 


Extract  of  Win'ter  Cher'ry.  Syn.  Exteac- 
tum ALKEKENOI,  L.  Prep.  From  the  berries 
of  Physalis  alkeJcengi,  as  BXTEACT  OP  eldee. 
Aperient,  detergent,  and  diuretic.  Dose,  2 
to  4  dr. 

Extract  of  Win'ter-green.  Syn.  Exteact 
OP  piPsissEWA ;  Exteactum  cHiMAPHiLa;, 
L.  Frep.  Prom  the  herb  winter-green  or 
pipsissewa  (CAJmapAiZo  umbellata),?is  exteact 
OP  HOPS— Ph.  Jj.— Dose,  10  gr.  to  J  dr. ;  in 
dropsy,  scrofula,  and  chronic  affections  of  the 
urinary  organs. 

Extract  of  Wood  Sor'rel.  Syn.  Exteactum 
ACBloSELLiE,  L.  Frep.  (Pideret.)  Prom  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  herb  (Oxalis  aceto- 
sella.)  Acid,  bitter,  and  antiscorbutic. — Dose, 
15  gr.  to  i  At. 

Extract  of  Worm  Grass.    See  Exteact  op 

PiNKEOOT. 

Extract  of  Worm'seed.     Syn.    Exteactum 

CINa  .ffiTHEEEUM,  E.  SEMINUM  C.  M  ,  L. 
Frep.  (Hamb.  Cod.  1845.)  Wormseed,  1  oz. ; 
ether,  4  oz. ;  digest  3  or  4  days,  press,  filter, 
distil  off  4-5ths,  and  evaporate  the  residuum 
to  a  proper  consistence.  Prod.  25^  to  30§. 
Vermifuge. — Dose,  3  to  10  gr.,  night  and 
morning,  for  2  or  3  successive  days,  followed 
by  a  brisk  purge. 

Extract  of  Worm-wood.  Syn.  Exteactum 
AESiNTHii;  Exteactum  AEiBMEsiffi  absin- 
THII,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  D.,  1826.)  Prom  the 
dried  flowering  tops  of  wormwood,  as  the  other 
simple  extracts  (exteacta  sxmplicioeA — Ph. 
D.) 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  EXTEACT  OP  EHATANT — 
Ph.  Bor. 

3.  (P.  Cod.  and  Ph.  Baden.)  By  displace- 
ment by  cold  water. 

Obs.  Bitter,  stomachic,  tonic,  and  vermi- 
fuge.— Dose,  10  gr.  to  20  gr.,  2  or  3  times 
daily ;  in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  gout,  &c. 
It  is  usual  to  add  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of 
wormwood  to  the  extract  before  taking  it  from 
the  pan. 

4.  (Alcoholic;  Exteactum  AESINTHII  ALCO- 
HOLICUM,  L. — Giiibourt.)  From  a  tincture  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  tops  of  wormwood  boiled 
in  proof  spirit.     More  active  than  the  last. 

Extract  of  Tew.  Syn.  Exteactum  taxi, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Loder.)  From  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  yew  (^Taxus 
haccata).  Its  action  on  the  circulation  greatly 
resembles  that  of  digitalis,  but  is  more  man- 
ageable.— Dose,  1  to  7  gr. ;  in  epilepsy,  &c. 

2.  (Alcoholic, — Ph.  Baden.)  Prom  the  dried 
leaves,  as  alcoholic  exteact  op  aconite — 
Ph.  Baden. 

Ohs.  In  addition  to  the  preparations  given 
above,  there  are  many  others  which  are  often 
called  'BXTBACTE.'  These  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

Extracts,  Concentra'ted.  Syn.  Besinoiss. 
Pharmaceutical  preparations  of  more  or  less 
value,  largely  employed  by  the  American  phy- 
sicians who  style  themselves  'eclectics.' 
They  are  supposed  to  present  in   the  most 
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concentrated  form  the  medicioal  virtues  of  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  derived.  See 
UsaiiroiDS. 

Extracts,  Fluid.  ^».  Extbaota  vluida, 
KxTUAOTA  LIQUIDA,  L.  This  name  has  been 
applied  in  modern  pharmacy  to  Tarious  prepa- 
rrttious  difl'ering  materially  from  each  other  in 
Ihuir  degree  of  fluidity  and  concentration, 
tiome  of  these  have  been  already  noticod,  and 
others  will  be  found  under  one  or  other  of 
their  s.Tnonyms.  Much  confusion  would  be 
avoided  by  confining  the  name  '  jluid  ei- 
TBAOT '  to  those  preparations  only  which  differ 
from  the  -ordinary  ofiicinal  extracts  in  being 
in  the  liquid  form  ;  whilst  others  of  a  like  cha- 
racter, but  of  less  consistence  or  concentra- 
tion, might  bo  conveniently  classed  under  the 
general  denomination  of  liquobb'  (liqitobeb, 
L.).  The  various  condensed  preparations  of 
vegetable  substances,  now  common  in  trade, 
professedly  several  times  stronger  than  the 
common  DEOOOIIONB,  INHTSIOHS,  and  tino- 
TVBSB,  might  be  simply  and  advantageously 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  '  CONOBM- 
TBATED  '  to  their  names.  Tinctures  made  with 
rectified  spirit,  and  of  (say)  at  least  8  times 
the  usual  strength,  might  be  appropriately 
termed  '  kssenc  es.'  See  Deoociiok.  Essbmcb, 
ExTBAOT,     Infusion,    Olbo-besin,    Stbuf 

TlNOTUBE,  &0. 

Extracts,  Ferfa'matory.    See  Extbait. 
Extracts,  Pnlver'ulent.    Si/n.    Dbied    ei- 

TBA0T3,     DBSICOATBD    E.  ;     SiCCHABATED     E.  ; 

Extbaota  ptjlvebata,  E.  sicca,  E.  crai 
SACCnAEO,  L.  Prep.  1.  Ordimiry  soft  ox- 
tract  of  the  drug,  4  piirts ;  white  sugar  (in 
powder),  1  part;  mix,  and  dry  by  exposure  in 
a  warm  situation ;  histly,  reduce  the  mass  to 
powder,  and  if  it  weighs  loss  than  4  parts,  tri- 
turate it  with  more  powdered  sugar  until  its 
weight  is  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the 
extiiut  used  in  its  preparatiou.  The  strength 
of  the  extract  thus  continues  unchanged. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  the  last,  but  using  pow- 
dered sugar  of  milk,  in  lieu  o(  cane  sugar. 

3.  (Qauger.)  Alcoholic  extract,  3  parts, 
rectified  spirit,  1  pnrt,  are  triturated  together 
in  a  porcelain  mortar  until  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, when  white  sugar  (in  powder),  15 
oz.,  is  gradually  added,  and  the  two  carefully 
and  completely  blended  together ;  the  mixture 
is  dried  as  before,  and  more  sugar  added  until 
the  whole  weighs  exactly  18  oz.  Six  grains 
represent  one  grain  of  the  unprepared  extract. 

Oba.  The  above  are  admirable  preparations, 
intendedohiefly  to  render  the  perishable  exti-acts 
of  the  narcotic  plants  (EXTBAOTA  naecotica) 
less  liable  to  suffer  by  age.  See  Extbact  07 
ACONITB  (Saccharated),  &c. 

EXTRACTIVE.  Syn.  Exteaotive  pbin- 
CIPLB.  Fourcroy  entertained  the  belief  that 
all  vegetable  extracts  contained  a  common 
bu^is  of  definite  composition,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  extractive.  Chevrcul  and  other 
chemists  have  shown,  however,  that  Four- 
croy's  extractive  is  not  a  chemical  compound 


but  a  heterogeneous  mixture,  varying  in 
composition  with  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
o'btained.  Extractive  has  a  brown  colour,  or 
one  becoming  so  in  the  air ;  it  speedily  putre- 
fies, and  becomes  oxidised,  and  is  rendered 
insoluble  by  long  exposure  to  air,  and  by  re- 
peated solutions  and  evaporations.  In  its 
unaltered  state  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the  acids 
and  metallic  oxides.  With  alumina  it  forms 
the  basis  of  several  brown  dyes. 

EXTRAIT.  [Fr.]  Literally  an  extract. 
Among  perfumers,  extraits  are  mostly  spiritu- 
ous solutions  of  the  essential  oils  or  odorous 
principles  of  plants  and  other  fragrant  sub- 
stance. The  French  commonly  apply  the 
term  to  any  concentrated  spirit,  either  simple 
or  compound.  In  the  shops  of  the  Parisian 
perfumers  upwards  of  60  preparations  of  the 
kind  are  distiiigui-hed  by  this  name.  The 
extracts  of  jasmikb,  jonquil,  Mat-iilt, 
OBANOS  BLOSSOMS,  VIOLETS,  and  other  like 
flowers  of  delicate  perfume,  are  obtained  by 
agitating  and  digesting  the  '  halles '  and  '  po- 
mades'  of  the  flowers  with  the  purest  recitfied 
spirit  in  the  manner  described  under  Scented 
Spirits  ('esprits ').  This  process  is  repeated 
with  fresh  oil  or  pomade  until  the  spirit  is 
rendered  sufiiciently  fragrant.  The  other  ex- 
tracts (both  simple  and  compound)  are  made 
by  the  common  methods  of  infusion  and  dis- 
tillation.   See  Essence,  Extbact,  Spisit,  &c. 

EYE.  In  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  organ 
of  vision.  In  order  that  vision  may  be  dis- 
tinct, it  is  necessary  that  the  pencil  of  rays 
diverging  from  each  point  of  the  object  and 
entering  the  pupil  should  converge  to  a  focus  on 
the  retina.  Near-sightedness  ('MTOPIA,'  L.) 
is  due  to  the  too  gre.it  convexity  of  either  the 
'  lens  '  or  '  cornea,'  causing  the  rays  to  con- 
verge to  a  focus  before  reaching  the  retina.  The 
spectacles  worn  by  myopic  persons  have  con- 
cave glasses,  which,  by  increasing  the  diver- 
gence of  the  rays  falling  upon  the  eye,  have 
the  efiect  of  carrying  back  each  focal  point  to- 
wards the  retina.  In  the  long  sight  of  old 
people  (•  PEBSBTOPiA,'  L,)  the  foci  of  the  re- 
fracted pencils  are  situated  behind  the  retina, 
the  '  lens'  or  the '  cornea'  being  not  sufficiently 
convex.  Tins  defect  is  corrected  by  convex 
glasses,  which  increase  the  convergence  of  the 
incident  rays. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Mye. — Particles  of 
dust,  small,  insects,  hairs,  and  such  like 
minute  bodies  frequently  get  under  the  eyelid, 
and  thus  become  a  source  of  considerable  dis- 
comfort, and  very  frequently  of  great  pain. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  their  prompt  removal. 
In  order  to  effect  this  the  inside  of  the  lids 
should  be  so  exposed  as  to  reveal  the  intrnding 
substance.  The  lower  lid  may  be  easily  turned 
down  so  as  to  show  the  inner  surface,  but 
the  upper  lid  cannot  be  so  easily  manipu- 
lated. The  end,  however,  may  be  attained 
by  taking  firm  bold  of  the  lid  with  the  finger 
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and  thumb,  drawing  it  downward  and  for- 
ward, placing  a  quill  or  a  small  pencil-case  on 
the  outer  upper  part,  and  turning  the  lid  back- 
wards over  it.  When  the  annoying  particle 
is  seen  it  should  be  removed  by  gently  draw, 
ing  over  it,  with  a  wiping  motion,  a  piece  of 
rag  or  linen  handkerchief,  wrapped  round  the 
finger,  or  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  if 
this  latter  be  at  hand. 

If  these  means  fail  to  remove  it,  and  it 
shouldbe  imbedded  too  firmly  in  the  membrane, 
it  may  be  picked  off  with  a  tooth-pick,  the  end 
of  a  pair  of  tweezers,  a  fine  ivory  paper-knife, 
or  with  a  stiff'  hair  from  a  clothes-brush  bent 
at  right  angles.  If  lime-dust  has  blown  into 
the  eye  it  is  only  the  larger  particles  that  can 
be  removed  in  this  manner;  the  finer  particles 
may  be  dissolved  out  by  washing  the  eye  with 
a  lotion  made  of  one  part  of  common  vinegar 
and  two  parts  of  water.  A  drop  or  two  of 
pure  sugar  syrup  will  also  frequently  dissolve 
tlie  lime.  When  a  powerfully  destructive  sub- 
stence,  such,  for  instance,  as  sulphuric  acid  or 
oil  of  vitriol,  is,  as  sometimes  happens,  thrown 
by  some  person  into  the  eye,  the  best  course  is 
to  wash  it  out  with  a  solution  containing  four 
grains  of  washing  soda  in  an  ounce  of  water. 
This  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  aud 
pending  the  time  the  soda  lotion  is  being  got 
ready,  the  eye,  being  kept  open,  should  be 
diligently  washed  with  cold  water.  Grains  of 
gunpowder  should  be  carefully  removed.  Hot 
fluid,  such  as  melted  fat  or  pitch,  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  putting  into  the  eye  a  few  drops  of 
almond  or  olive  oil. 

Upon  removal  of  the  foreign  body  the  pain 
generally  subsides ;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  membranes  may  be  lacerated,  in  which 
case  more  or  less  inflammation  may  ensue. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  medical  practi- 
tioner should  be  consulted.  For  animals  the 
same  treatment  may  be  followed.  See  Blind- 
nebs,  Colour  Blindness,  Vision,  &c. 

E;  e  Balsam,  Vegetable  (Martin  Reichel, 
Wurzburg).  Opium,  5  parts ;  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, 5  parts;  camphor,  2  parts;  wax  cerate, 
52  parts.     (Hager.) 

Eye  Drops.    See  Watee  (Eye). 

Eye  Essence  (Dr  Romersliausen).  A  tinc- 
ture prepared  from  fennel  seeds  and  fresh 
young  fennel.     (Hager.) 

Eye  Powder  (Laeyson,  Paris),  also  known 
as  Odorous  Powder.  For  the  strengthening, 
restoration,  and  preservation  of  the  sight.'  A 
powder  composed  of — Burnt  chalk,  100  parts ; 
ammonia,  '50  parts  ;  charcoal,  6  parts  ;  oxide 
of  iron,  2  parts ;  cinnamon  bark,  2  parts.  (P, 
L.  Geiger.) 

Eye  Pow'ders.    See  Colltbia. 

Eye   Salt.     Powdered   alum.      (G,  Graefe.) 

Eye  Salve.    See  Ointment  (Eye). 

Eye  Snuff.     See  SNurr. 

Eye  'Water  (Biedermann,  Annaberg).  2 
grms.  snlphiite  of  zinc  in  60  grms.  distUIed 
water,  with  a  little  infusion  of  cloves. 

Eye  Water  (Brun)  is  a  solution  of  4  parts  of 


aloes  in  32  parts  of  white  wine,  with  32  parts 
of  rose  "  ater,  and  li  part  of  tincture  of  saffron 

Eye  Water  (Chantomelanus)  "  makes  spec- 
tacles superfluous."  A  turbid  yellow-brownish 
liquid,  consisting  of  a  weak  extract  of  lavender 
flowers  in  diluted  spirit,  in  which  some  oil  of 
lavender  has  aL-    been  dissolved.     (Opwyrda.) 

Eye  Water,  Dr  Graefe's  (L.  Roth,  Berlin). 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  I'S  gi-ms. ;  fennel  wat«r,  100 
grms.,  slightly  coloured  with  fennel  seed  tinc- 
ture.    (Schadler.) 

Eye  Water  (J.  P.  H.  Hette).  A  solution  of 
etherial  oils  of  lavender,  bergamot,  rosemary, 
and  tincture  of  opium  in  spirits  of  wine,  50 
per  cent.     (Wittstein.) 

Eye  Water  (Bemhard  Kraft,  Calbe)  for 
acute  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  for 
strengthening  the  sight.  Seven  grammes  of  an 
impure  muddy  sediment-leaving  spring  water 
containing  half  a  gramme  of  native  sulphate  of 
zinc  containing  iron.     (Schadler.) 

Eye  Water  (Inspector  Stroinski,  Neisse). 
One  part  of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  500 
parts  of  common  river  water.     (Schreiber.) 

Once  a  trace  of  patchouli  perfume  was 
added  to  this  water.     (Hager.) 

Eye  Water,  Dr  'White's  (T.  Ehrhard,  Alten- 
feld,  Thnringia).  Four  cloves,  a  piece  of  cin- 
namon the  size  of  a  large  pea,  2  teaspoonf  uls 
of  rose  water,  1  drop  of  vinegar,  10  drops  of 
arnica  tincture.  Digest  for  an  hour  and  filter. 
Dissolve  in  the  filtrate  some  white  vitriol  of 
the  size  of  a  pea.     (Hager.) 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  3  parts;  honey,  4  parts; 
water,  80  parts ;  perfumed  with  oil  of  cloves 
and  a  trace  of  mustard  oil.     (Wittstein.) 

Eye  Waters.    See  Watee. 

FACE  A'GUE.  The  common  name  for  the 
intermitent  form  of  facial  neuealgia  or  tic 
DOULOTTEEUX.     See  Neubaioia. 

FACE  PAINTS.  Stjn.  Faeds,  Fr.  See 
Bloom,  Cahmine,  Peael  White,  Rouge,  &c. 

FAC-SIM'ILE.  An  exact  imitation  of  an 
original  in  all  its  traits  aud  peculiarities.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  in  relation  to  copies  of 
old  manuscripts,  or  of  the  handwriting  of 
famous  men,  or  of  interesting  documents; 
produced  by  engraving  or  lithography.  See 
SlGNATUEES. 

FACTI"TIOirS.  Syn.  Factitius,  L.  Arti- 
ficial; made  by  art,  in  distinction  from  that 
produced  by  nature.  Numerous  illustrations 
of  the  application  of  this  word  occur  in  the 
pages  of  the  present  work. 

FiE'CES.  Excrement.  In  the  laboratory, 
the  'settling'  or  sediment  deposited  by  a 
liquor.    See  Defecation,  Excebta. 

FAINTING.  Syn.  Swooning;  Syncope, 
Deliquium  animi,  L.  In  pathology,  a  state 
in  which  the  respiration  and.  circulation  are 
apparently  suspended  for  a  time,  or  are  ex- 
tremely feeble.  The  symptoms  are  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  The  causes  are 
supposed  to  be — diminished  energy  of  the 
brain,  and  organic  affections  of  the  heart 
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or  neighbouring  vossols.  This  has  led  noso- 
logisU  to  divide  syncope  into  two  varie- 
ties:— 

1.  Oecational  (sTircoPE  oocasionalis,  b. 
AOOISBNTALIB,  L.),  primitively  induced  by 
sudden  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind, 
powurful  odours,  derangement  of  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  constrained  position  of  the  body, 
tight-lacing,  pressure,  loss  of  blood,  debility 
from  disease,  &c.  This  variety  is  frequently 
followed  by  vomiting,  and,  occasioniilly,  by 
convulsions  or  epileptic  fits.  The  recovery  is 
accelerated  by  the  horizontal  position,  without 
the  head  being  the  least  elevated,  by  which 
the  arterial  blood  is  more  vigorously  thrown 
upon  the  brain,  and  thereby  stimulates  it  to 
resume  its  usual  functions.  Pungent  sub- 
stances (smelling-bottle,  vinaigrette,  &c.)  may 
be  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  cold  water 
sprinkled  on  the  face  and  chest.  In  all  cases 
the  dress  (corset,  waist-band,  neck-cloth,  &c.) 
should  be  instantly  loosened,  and  indeed  this 
is  the  first  assistance  which  should  bo  given, 
cither  in  syncope  or  apoplexy.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  can  swallow,  a  little  briindy-an<l-watLr, 
or  wine,  or  a  tow  drops  of  other  or  spirit  of 
sal  volatile,  may  be  given. 

2.  Cardiac  (SYNCOPE  OABDIACA,  L.),  arising 
without  any  apparent  cause,  with  violent  pal- 
pitation during  the  intervals,  and  altogether 
of  a  more  formidable  character  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  subsequent  treatment  must  here 
be  directed  to  the  cure  or  nlloviation  of  the 
original  disease. 

FAINTS.  The  first  and  last  runnings  of  the 
whiskey-still.  The  one  is  technically  termed 
the  '  strong  faints ;'  the  other,  the  '  weak 
faints.'  They  are  both  purified  by  rectification, 
&p.    Soc  Distillation. 

FAITH.  Di-  Pereira  remarks,  that  "  faith 
in  the  beneficial  agency  of  remedies,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  skill  of  the  medical  attendant, 
are  important  adjuvants  in  the-  treatment  of 
ilisenso.  To  then  both  the  physician  and  em- 
piric owe  part  of  their  success." 

TA.V1.ISQ  SICK'MESS.    See  Epilepsy. 

FAKILIENSALBI!,  Family  Ointment  (GB- 
ving).  16  fjniinmes  of  a  hard  yellow  salve 
in  a  round  box;  a  mixture  of  9  parts  wax,  3 
parts  fat;  2  parts  turpentine,  2  parts  inspiss- 
ated juice  of  Ornithogalium  scilloides  Jacquin, 
or  O.  candatum  Alton.  These  plants  are 
known  to  the  public  as  Meerzwiebel  (sea  onion 
or  squill),  but  they  are  only  related  to  that 
plant  in  appearance.     (Hager.) 

PAE'CY.     See  Glandees. 

PAKDEl-BOUMD.  5yn.  Clue-bound,  Wood- 
evil.  An  afl'ection  of  the  third  stomach  of 
cattle,  induced  by  their  unduly  partaking  of 
coarse  indigestible  food.  Cattle  are  most 
commonly  attacked  by  furdel  in  snmuier  and 
autumn,  when  they  are  able  to  get  at  tough, 
strong,  and  hard  grass.  It  is  also  frequently 
caused  by  rye-grass  in  seed  and  ripe  vetches, 
as  well  as  by  eating  largely  of  the  shoots  of 
trees  or  the  cuttings  of  hedges,  a  circumstance 


which  has  given  rise  to  the  disease  being 
called  *  wood-evil.'  Sometimes  an  attack  may 
be  brought  on  through  over-feeding,  combined 
with  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  symptoms 
vary  greatly  in  intensity,  and  are  often  some 
days  before  they  definitely  manifest  them- 
selves. The  animal  ceases  to  ruminate,  refuses 
food,  and,  if  a  cow,  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
stopped.  Then,  after  a  day  or  two  fever  (in- 
dicated by  heat  and  dryness  in  the  nose  and 
mouth)  comes  on,  with  somewhat  quickened 
circulation  and  breathing,  the  hreathing  by 
the  -ocTnd  or  third  day  being  accompanied  by 
a  grunt  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  respira- 
tion, which  is  very  noticeable  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  move  the  animal. 

In  all  attacks  the  animal  suffers  from  ob- 
stinate constipition.  The  fir.st  stomach  is 
frequently  much  distended,  and  if  any  foeces 
are  passed  they  are  caked,  dark  coloured,  and 
of  variable  consistence. 

When  the  disease  is  attended  with  most  of 
these  symptoms,  the  animal  may  live  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight;  but  unless  relief  is  afibrdod, 
niuisoa  very  frequently  sets  in,  and  continues 
to  increase,  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  getting 
gradually  weaker,  and  the  strength  failing. 
In  some  instances  the  animal  has  an  epileptic 
fit,  and  in  others  death  is  preceded  by  great 
stupor;  whilst  in  others,  again,  if  it  be  a 
horse,  it  is  attacked  with  stomach  staggers. 

"The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the 
obstinate  constipation  by  powerful  purgatives, 
advantage  being  takeu  to  gain  their  utmost 
efficacy  by  combining  several  together,  and 
giving  them  along  with  plenty  of  fluid. 

"  Three-quartors  of  a  pound  each  of  Epsom 
and  of  common  salt,  twenty  croton  beans,  and 
a  drachm  of  calomel,  will  snflice  for  a  full- 
grown,  middle-sized  ox  or  cow,  and  must  be 
administered  in  three  or  four  bottles  of  water 
or  very  thin  gruel.  In  this  disease  there  is 
little  fear  of  givincj  too  much  medicine. 

"The  action  of  the  purj^itives  is  greatly 
expedited  by  the  u-e  of  occasional  stimulants, 
which  in  disease  of  the  digestive  organs  of 
cattle  may  bo  given  without  fear  of  engender- 
ing or  aggravating  infiim. nation.  Rvery  en- 
courageoient  must  be  used  to  get  the  animal 
to  drink,  for  large  quantities  of  fluid  are 
obviously  most  essential  in  washing  out  the 
obstruction  which  causes  the  evil.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  grunt,  the  passage  of  some  hard 
cakes  of  dung,  with  the  subsequent  abatement 
of  the  fever,  are  the  signs  of  amendment  for 
which  we  watch;  but  even  after  the  first 
movement  of  the  bowels  considerable  attention, 
a  sloppy  diet,  and  several  doses  of  purgative 
medicine,  are  requisite  to  empty  the  canal  and 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  obstruction.  If 
twenty  hours  elapse  after  the  administration 
of  the  above  combination  without  any  action 
of  the  bowels,  the  same  dose  may  be  repeated, 
along  with  a  good  quantity  of  some  stimulant, 
such  as  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  two  ounces  of  oil 
of  turpentine  and  two  ounces  of  ginger.  Half 
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the  quantity  of  the  purgative  may  be  given  at 
the  end  of  a  like  interval,  if  no  effect  be  pro- 
duced; but  the  farther  employment  of  purga- 
tives is  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  increases  the 
nausea  without  expediting  the  action  of  the 
bowels. 

"A  week  will  sometimes  elapse  without  any 
alvine  evacuation ;  in  some  cases  I  have 
known  ten  or  eleven  days,  and  in  some  fifteen 
days.  Yet  even  in  these  recovery  took  place ; 
and  so  long  as  stupor  and  frenzy  are  staved 
off,  there  is  always  hope  of  a  cure.  After  the 
prompt  and  energetic  adoption  of  the  treat- 
ment recommended,  little  further  remains  to 
be  done  except  to  withhold  all  solid  indiges- 
tible food,  administer  frequent  quantities  of 
water,  or  any  simple  fluid,  which  must  be 
horned  over  if  the  beast  will  not  take  it ;  allow 
also  plenty  of  treacle,  and  encourage  the 
action  of  the  medicine  by  clysters,  scalding 
the  belly,  and  occasional  exercise.  Blood-let- 
ting is  not  only  useless,  but  even  injurious." 
(FiNLAT  Dun.) 

FAE'INA.  The  flour  of  any  species  of  corn, 
pulse,  tuber,  or  starchy  root.  The  most  im- 
portant kinds  of  farina  are  noticed  under  their 
respective  heads.  The  following  dietetic  arti- 
cles of  a  farinaceous  character  are  extensively 
advertised : — 

Bakeb's  Ahmektaey  Compound.  Fine 
flour  (pastrycook's),  2  parts;  finely  ground  rice, 
1  part. 

Baster's  Compound  Fabina.  Wheat  flour, 
14  oz.  J  white  sugar,  2  oz. 

Beaden'8  Faeinageous  Food.  Similar  to 
Hard's  {below). 

Beioht's  Nuteitious  Faeina.  Rice  flour 
and  potato  starch,  equal  parts. 

Bbiqht's  Beeakfast  Powdee.  Choco- 
late, 1  part ;  nutritious  farina  (Brigbt's)  2 
parts. 

Bullock's  Semola.  Wheatflour,frora which 
a  portion  of  the  starch  has  been  removed,  so  as 
to  leave  an  excess  of  gluten. 

Dbnham's  Faeinaceous  Food.  Wheat 
flour, 3 parts;  barh'y  meal,  1  part;  the  mixture 
is  slightly  baked,  and  again  ground  and  sifted. 
Said  to  be  sligfhtly  laxative. 

Duexea's  Maizbna.  Indian  corn  starch 
prepared  for  food. 

Gaedinee's  Alimentaey  Pbepaeation. 
Pure  rice  flour,  very  finely  ground. 

Haed's  Faeinageous  Food.  Wheat  flour, 
slightly  baked,  and  resifted. 

Kinqbfoed's  Oswego  Pebpaeed  Coen.  An 
excellent  preparation  of  Indian  corn. 

Leath's  Alimentaey  Faeina.  Wheat 
flour  (baked),  with  some  sugar,  Indian  corn 
meal,  and  tapioca.  According  to  some,  it  also 
contains  potato  starch. 

Maidman'b  Nuteitious  Faeina.  Potato 
starch  tinged  with  beet-root  or  other  pink 
colouring  matter. 

Plumbe's  Faeinageous  Food.  South- 
sea  arrow-root,  with  about  l-3rd  its  weight  of 
pea  flour 


Poison's  Coen  Floue.  The  starch  of  Indian 
corn  or  maize  prepared  with  great  care.  It  is 
much  used  as  a  substitute  for  arrow-root,  and 
for  custards,  puddings,  &c. 

Smith's  Nuesino  Faeika.  Equal  parts  of 
baked  wheat  flour  and  rice  flour. 

Ohs.  Many  of  the  above  compounds  are 
deficient  in  the  uiti-ogenous  elements  of  nu- 
trition, and  all  of  them  nearly  destitute  of  the 
mineral  and  saline  matters  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  bones 
and  tissues,  and  the  support  of  the  body  in 
health,  and  are  consequently  utterly  unsuitable 
as  an  exclusive  article  of  diet,  especially  for 
young  children.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
too  much  the  fashion  of  medical  men  of  late 
years  to  recommend  these  compounds,  and 
even  to  furnish  tesiimonials  as  to  their  excel- 
lence, apparently  relying  solely  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  proprietors  or  vendors.  We 
deem  it,  however,  to  be  a  public  duty  to 
caution  parents  and  nurses  against  their  inju- 
dicious use.  As  mere  adjuvants  or  auxiliaries, 
when  the  natural  food  supplied  by  the  mother 
may  be  insuflacient  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
infant,  some  of  them  may  doubtless  be  of 
value;  but  in  all  other  cases  they  should  be 
largely  combined  with  pure  cow's  milk,  beef 
tea,  meat  broths  or  gravies,  eggs,  or  other  sub- 
stances rich  in  the  nitrogenous  and  saline 
elements  of  nutrition. 

FAEM'IlfG  Tlie  business  or  management 
of  a  FAitM.  Formerly  farming  was  looked 
upon  as  a  profession  easily  understood,  and 
successfully  pursued  only  by  an  empiric.  It  is 
now,  however,  regarded  in  a  different  light,  and 
the  farmer,  to  succeed,  not  only  requires 
perseverance  and  observation,  but  also  a  sound 
knowledge  of  natural  sciences.  See  Buttee, 
Cheese,  Implements,  Manuees,  Soils,  &c. 

FARMS,  SEWAGE.     See  Sewage  Faems. 

FAT.  Syn.  Adeps,  L.  The  fat  of  animals 
is  a  concrete  oil  contained  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  their  bodies,  more  especially  round 
the  kidneys,  in  the  folds  of  the  omentum,  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
intestines,  and  ampng  many  of  the  muscles. 
Fat  varies  in  consistence,  colour,  and  odour, 
with  the  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
That  of  the  earnivora  is  usually  soft  and  rank- 
flavoured;  that  of  the  ruminantia  solid  and 
nearly  scentless.  It  is  generally  whitest  and 
most  copious  in  the  well-fed  young  animal,  and 
yellowish  and  more  scanty  in  the  old.  That 
under  the  skin  and  surrounding  the  kidneys 
(suet)  is  also  more  solid  than  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  movable  viscera.  In 
the  cetacea,  or  whale  tribe,  the  fatty  secretion 
assumes  the  form  of  oil.  These  variations  in 
consistency  depend  upon  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  solid  stearin  and  liquid  olein  present 
in  the  fat. 

The  vegetable  fats  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  certain  plants,  but  are  generally  moat  abun- 
dant in  the  seeds.  They  are  extracted  by 
simple  pressure  or  else  by  boiling.     Two  kinds 
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of  vegetable  fat,  namely,  palm-oil  und  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  are  eiteuuvely  employed  iu  the  useful 
arts. 

All  fata  are  lighter  tlian  water.  They  are 
all  soluble  in  ether,  benzol,  and  turpentine, 
and  may  be  mixed  with  each  other  in  any 
proportion. 

lu  former  times  tlie  fats  of  many  animals 
were  employed  in  ph.irmacy,  but  at  present 
those  principally  used  are  lard  and  suet.  In 
perfumery,  in  addition  to  these,  beef  marrow 
aud  bear's  grease  are  employed.  For  both 
ibese  purposes  the  crude  material  is  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  extraneous  membranes ;  after  which 
it  is  plai  I'd  in  a  boiler  with  water,  and  heated 
until  it  is  completely  fused,  when  the  whole  is 
strained,  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  By 
this  means  ii  cake  of  cleansed  fat  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  readily  separated  from  any 
adhering  water. 

Fats  und  tlie  fat  oils  are  best  preserved  by 
being  run  into  glazed  jars,  and  secluded  from 
the  notion  of  the  air.  A  liltle  benzoic  acid  or 
gum-benzoin,  dissolved  in  them  by  heiit,  will 
genorully  prevent,  und  in  all  eases  greatly 
defer,  the  accession  of  rancidity.  We  intro- 
duced this  method  into  the  laliurntory  in  our 
early  days  of  mnnipulation,  and  ourselves,  and 
others  to  whom  we  have  made  it  known,  have 
since  employed  it  with  uudeviating  advautuge 
in  the  manufacture  of  cer.ites,  ointments,  and 
other  preparations  containing  fatty  nuitter  or 
the  fixed  oils.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr 
Uriesler  that  niliic  ether,  and  its  alcoholic 
solution,  act  in  the  same  manner.  A  few  drops 
are  not  only  sufficient  to  prevent  rancidity, 
but,  it  is  said,  will  even  destroy  the  disagreeable 
odour  of  rancid  fat.  When  heated  to  remove 
the  alcohol,  they  immediately  become  bright, 
clear,  and  scentless.  See  Oil,  Gltcerin, 
Olkin,  Palmitin,  Steauin,  Tallow,  &c.,al8o 
beloui. 

Fat,  to  melt  down.  Let  all  the  small  pieces 
of  fat  cut  off  joints,  &c.,  be  collected,  divided 
into  small  pieces,  put  in  a  stew  pan  (a  little 
water  being  added  to  prevent  their  burning), 
and  placed  on  the  fire.  This  must  be  stirred 
carefully  at  intervuls  to  prevent  any  of  the 
pieces  of  fat  sticking  to  the  bottom. 

When  thoroughly  melted  (which  it  will  be 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half)  pour  through  a 
strainer  into  a  basin  with  some  cold  water  in 
it.  Thus  prepared,  dripping  or  fat  may  be 
used  instead  of  suet,  and  there  are  few  who 
would  know  any  difference  between  them. 
Dripping,  if  clariBed  as  above,  may  be  used 
over  aud  over  again  for  frying,  provided  it  has 
not  been  previously  employed  in  dressing  fish, 
in  which  case  it  will  impart  a  fishy  taste.  But 
it  can  bo  used  repeatedly  for  fish  if  it  is  kept 
for  that  purpose  only.  The  skimmings  off 
the  top  of  the  saucepans,  while  a  piece  of 
meat  is  boiling,  will  also  do  capitally  for  light 
puddings.' 

>  '  Aiii>an  Cookery.'    Griffith  and  farraa. 


PAT'TY  ACIDS.  In  chemUtry,  compounds 
having  acid  properties  derived  from  the  various 
fats  and  oils.  The  radicals  of  these  acids  exist 
in  the  natural  fats  combined  with  a  base 
called  glyceryl.  When  fats  are  saponified  by 
an  alkali,  stearate,  palmitate,  and  oleate  ut 
potassa  or  soda,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
produced  and  glycerin  is  set  free.  On  de- 
composing either  of  these  compounds  with 
sulphuric  acid  a  sulphate  of  the  alkali  is 
formed,  and  the  fatty  acid  is  precipitated. 
Some  of  the  fatty  acids,  as  stearic,  cerotic, 
palmitic,  and  lauric,  are  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  others,  as  oleic,  are  liquid. 
The  hard  fatty  acids  are  extensively  used  as 
candle  materials,  being  saperior  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  natural  fats  from  which  they  ai'e 
derived. 

PAT'TENING.  Until  comparatively  a  recent 
date,  the  plan  used  to  fatten  domestic  animals 
was  to  prevent  their  taking  exercise,  and  to 
gorge  them  with  food.  The  excessive  fat 
produced  by  tijese  means  was,  however,  found 
to  be  far  from  wliolesome,  and  was  less  delicate 
than  that  arising  in  the  natural  way.  This 
system  was  therefore  gradually  abandoned  in 
favour  of  the  present  one,  which  consists  in 
supplying  the  animal  with  abundance  of 
wholesome  food,  and  with  the  means  of  taking 
exercise  a'^  far  as  the  disposition  or  feelings 
dictate.  Hence  the  farmers  "  in  the  mo^t  en- 
li),'litened  districts,  such  as  Berniekshire,  East 
Lothian,  &c.,  instead  of  tying  up  their  fatten- 
ing cattle  in  stables  like  horses,  aud  placing' 
their  food  before  them,  put  two  or  three  to- 
gether in  small  yards  with  sheds  attached,  in 
which  they  can  run  about,  eat  when  they 
choose,  and  take  shelter  from  the  rain,  or  cold, 
or  the  sun,  at  pleasure,  under  the  open  shed. 
Swine  are  treated  iu  tlie  same  manner,  and 
also  spring  iambs  that  are  fattened  for  the 
market.  Poultry  are  no  longer  kept  in 
coops  and  crammed,  or  rabbits  in  hutches ; 
but  the  former  are  allowed  to  take  exercise 
in  fields  sown  with  various  herbs,  and  the 
latter  are  kept  iu  a  species  of  artificial  warren, 
where  they  can  take  exercise  by  burrowing." 
(Loudon.) 

PAVOUfilTE  PEESCKIPTIOK  (Dr  Pierce's) 
for  the  cure  of  those  chronic  weaknesses  and 
complaints  peculiar  to  females.  280  grammes 
of  a  turbid  greenish-brown  fluid  with  a  bulky 
deposit  of  the  same  colour,  made  according  to 
the  following  recipe: — Savin  tops,  10  grammes ; 
larch  agaric  and  cinnamon,  of  each  5  grammes ; 
China  Jaen  (ash  cinchona  bark),  10  grammes; 
boil  with  sufficient  water  to  make  220 
grammes  when  strained.  Dissolve  in  the  fil- 
trate gum  Arabic,  10  grammes ;  white  sugar, 
5  grammes ;  and  add  tinct.  digitalis  and  tinct. 
opii,  of  each  2  grammes ;  star  anise  oil,  8  drops ; 
90  per  cent,  spirit,  45  grammes.     (Hager.) 

FEAB.  Although  fear  is  a  depressing  and 
debilitating  emotion,  and  sometimes  acts  preju- 
dicially on  the  health,  it  frequently  acts  as  a 
curative  or  preventive  of  disease.     It  is  a  well- 
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known  fact  that  females  who  are  the  most 
faint-hearted  and  desponding  during  the  period 
of  their  sex's  trial,  generally  experience  a  more 
rapid  convalescence  than  those  who  are  more 
confident  and  resolute.  During  the  raging  of 
an  epidemicfear  generally  induces  temperance, 
cleanliness,  and  the  adoption  of  other  precau- 
tions which  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  dis- 
ease. Boerhaave,  according  to  Pereira,  is  said 
to  have  prevented  the  occurrence  of  epileptic 
attack  (brought  on  hy  the  sight  of  a  person 
falling  down  in  a  fit  in  the  sight  of  the  hospital 
patients),  hy  directing  a  red-hot  iron  to  he 
applied  to  the  person  who  should  next  be 
afiected. 

FEA'THEES.  Ostrich  feathers  are  those 
mo^t  esteemed  as  articles  of  personal  decora- 
tion, and  goose  feathers  for  beds;  but  the  fea- 
thers of  other  birds  are  commonly  used  for 
both  purposes. 

Feathers  are  prepared  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses by  scouring  them  with  white  soap-and- 
water  (1  oz.  to  the  pint),  used  hot ;  they  are 
next  well  rinsed  in  several  successive  poitions 
of  pure  water,  and  after  being  drained  and 
shaken,  are,  lastly,  passed  through  water 
slightly  blued  with  pure  indigo,  and  dried  out 
of  the  dust.  When  dry,  the  ribs  are  generally 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  glass,  having  a  curved 
notch  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  increasinof  their 
pliancy,  and  the  filaments  are  curled  by 
drawing  them,  between  the  edge  of  a  blunt 
knife  and  the  ball  of  the  thumb  of  the  hand 
which  holds  it. 

Feathers,  Bleaching  of: — 

A  new  trade  has  sprung  up  within  the  past 
ten  years,  by  which  black,  brown,  or  grey  fea- 
thers are  bleached  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  be  dyed  any  required  colour. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — The  feathers  are 
first  thoroughly  washed  with  soap-and-water, 
to  free  them  from  xmy  oil  they  may  contain. 
They  :ire  next  transferred  to  a  bath  composed 
of  bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid.  In  this  bath  they  rapidly  lose 
their  black,  brown,  or  grey  colour,  and  become 
almost  white.  On  being  removed  from  this 
bath  they  are  well  rinsed  in  water,  and  are 
then  fit  to  be  dyed,  even  the  most  delicate 
colour.  Great  care  is  required  in  the  process, 
as  the  flue  of  the  feather  is  apt  to  he  destroyed, 
if  kept  too  long  in  the  bath.  A  bleached 
feather  may  be  readily  known  by  the  yellow 
colour  of  its  stem. 

Other  methods  have  been  adopted,  such  as  a 
bath  of  chloride  of  lime,  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
or  sulphurous  acid,  &c.,  but  the  bichromate 
bath  gives  the  best  results. 

Feathers,  Dyeing  of: — 

Blace.  By  immersion  for  2  or  3  days 
in  a  bath  (at  first  hot)  of  logwood,  8  parts, 
and  copperas  or  acetate  of  iron,  (about)  1  part. 

Blue.    With  the  indigo  vat. 

Bbown.  By  any  of  the  brown  dyes  for  silk 
or  woollen. 


Ceimson.  a  mordant  of  alum,  followed  by 
a  hot  bath  of  brazil  wood,  and  afterwards  by  a 
weak  one  of  cudbear. 

Pink  or  Rose.  With  safflower  and  lemon 
juice. 

PiUM.  The  red  dye,  followed  by  alka- 
line hath. 

Red.  a  mordant  of  alum,  followed  by  a 
hot  brazil-wood  bath. 

Yellow.  Prom  an  alum  mordant,  followed 
hy  a  bath  of  turmeric  or  weld.  Other  shades 
may  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  the  above  dyes. 

Feathers  may  also  be  dyed  by  simple  immer- 
sion, for  two  or  three  minutes,  in  a  hath  of 
any  of  the  aniline  colours. 

Goose  feathers  for  beds  are  generally  PIJBI- 
riED  by  simply  exposing  them  to  the  sun  or 
in  a  stove  until  perfectly  dry,  and  then  beating 
them  to  remove  loose  dirt.  When  carelessly 
collected  and  dirty,  they  are  sometimes  first 
cleansed  with  lime  water,  or,  better  still,  with 
a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  water 
to  which  a  little  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
has  been  added;  after  which  they  are  rinsed 
in  clean  water,  and  dried  or  stoved  as  before. 
Old  feathers  are  cleansed  or  purified  in  the 
same  way. 

FEB'EIFTJGES.  Si/n.  Fbbeipxtga,  L.  In 
pharmacy,  substances  or  agents  which  cure  or 
alleviate  fever.  The  term  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  medicines  used  against  the  ague,  as 
CINCHONA  BAEK  and  AESENIOUS  ACID,  and 
their  preparations.  The  extreme  value  of 
cold  water,  as  a  drink  in  ardent  fever,  has  been 
known  in  all  ages.  In  1723  Dr  Hancocke 
published  a  work  entitled — 'Febrifugum  Mag- 
num, or  Common  Water  the  best  Cure  for 
Fevers,  and  probably  lor  the  Plague,'  which 
in  a  short  time  ran  through  several  large 
editions,  but  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  hydiopaths  of  the  present  day. 

FEC'ULA.  Si/n.  F^ouiA,  L.  The  matter 
which  subsides  from  cold  water  in  which 
bruised  or  rasped  vegetable  substances  have 
been  washed.  The  fecula  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  cereals  and  leguminosse,  and  from 
tuberous  or  bulbous  roots,  consists  of  nearly 
pure  STAECH.  In  some  cases  the  starch  is 
associated  with  the  green  colouring  matter 
(chloeophtll)  and  the  narcotic  principles  of 
the  vegetables  which  yield  it.  The  green 
fecula  obtained  by  straining  the  expressed 
juices  of  the  leaves  and  herbaceous  parts  of 
plants  is  of  this  character. 

The  fecula  of  all  the  amylaceous  roots,  rhi- 
zomes, and  tubers,  may  be  easily  obtained,  on 
the  small  scale,  by  rasping  them,  pressing,  and 
working  the  pulp  in  cold  water,  and  after 
straining  the  resulting  milky  liquid  through  a 
hair  sieve,  allowing  it  to  settle.  The  sediment 
may  be  again  washed  by  diffusion  through 
clean  cold  water,  and  must  he,  lastly,  collected, 
and  dried  out  of  the  dust,  and,  without  artifi- 
cial heat. 

The  fecula  of  narcotic  plants  for  medicinal 
purposes  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  expressed 
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jnice  to  repose  for  24  hours,  and  then  decant- 
ing the  dear  portion,  and  drying  the  residue. 
Sometimes  heat  is  employed.  See  Abbow- 
UOOT.  Stabch,  &c. 

FEEDING  BOTTLES.  We  extract  from  'The 
Sunitaiy  Record '  the  following  valuable  paper 
on  '  Fueding  Bottles,'  by  Dr.  Eustace  Smith, 
n>sist.int-phy8ician  to  the  City  of  London 
llos|iital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Phy- 
sician to  the  East  London  Hospital  for 
Children  : — "  In  the  artificial  rearing  of 
infants  it  is  of  importance  that  food  should  be 
gircn  to  them  from  a  feeding-bottle.  By  this 
means  the  natural  method  of  taking  nourish- 
ment is  imitated ;  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
and  cheeks  arc  brought  into  play ;  and  the 
secretion  of  saliva — a  secretion  which,  very 
scanty  at  birth,  becomes  gradually  more 
copious  and  takes  so  active  a  part  in  diges- 
tion— is  encouraged  and  increased. 

"  Almost  nil  bubies  will  take  their  food  more 
readily  l)v  this  method,  their  instinct  teaching 
them  to  suck  ever)  thing  that  is  put  into  their 
mouths.  Even  in  cases  where  a  deficiency  in 
the  hard  palate  presents  so  great  an  obstacle 
to  sucking,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
creating  the  nccesaiiry  vacuum  in  the  mouth, 
the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  a  simple 
mechanical  contrivance.  Therefore,  in  every 
case  of  hand-feeding,  a  suitable  bottle  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  desirud. 

"  To  be  satisfactory  a  feeding-bottle  must 
fulfil  three  indispensable  conditions :  it  must  be 
simple  in  construction  and  easily  managable ;  it 
must  be  capable  of  being  readily  cleaned ;  and 
in  its  use  the  milk  must  flow  easily  and  without 
great  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  infant.  The 
ordinaiy  fecilor  in  nse  at  the  present  time  con- 
sists of  a  flattened  glass  flask,  closed  at  the 
mouth  by  a  cap,  which  fits  over  the  neck.  A 
caoutchouc  tube  passes  through  the  cap,  and 
is  connected  inside  the  bottle  with  a  straight 
glass  pipe.  The  other  end  of  the  clastic  tube 
is  attached  to  the  teat,  or  mouth-piece,  by 
means  of  a  short  hollow  cylinder  called  the 
'  union-joint.'  The  tent  is  firmly  fixed  to  this 
by  means  of  the  shield.  In  the  construction 
of  the  cap  and  union- joint,  metal,  earthenware, 
or  wood,  is  employed.  The  metal  used  by  the 
best  makers  is  tin,  and  this,  if  cleanliness  be 
properly  attended  to,  is  not  objectionable.  In 
cheaper  bottles,  sold  in  the  sho)is  for  sixpence, 
the  mouth  is  closed  by  a  perforated  cork, 
tliroufrh  which  the  flexible  tube  passes.  Here 
there  is  no  ciip,  but  in  nil  essential  points  the 
construction  is  the  same  as  in  the  more  expen- 
sive articles. 

"  In  this  apparatus  it  is  important  that  the 
channel  through  the  tubes  should  be  perfectly 
free.  The  point  at  which  the  channel  is  nar- 
rowest is  the  union-joint,  which  connects  the 
month-piece  witli  the  flexible  tube.  In  a 
badly  made  bottle  an  impediment  may  exist  at 
this  point  from  curelessness  in  the  manufac- 
ture, and  may  present  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
ready  pnsl^age  of  the  fluid.     Care  also  should 


be  takenthat  the  flexible  tube  passes  completely 
through  the  cap,  before  it  becomes  connected 
with  the  glass  pipe.  This  is  very  important. 
In  the  early  feeding-bottles  constructed  npon 
this  model  by  O'Connel,  the  glass  pipe  passed 
from  within  the  bottle  through  the  cap,  and 
was  attached  outside  this  to  the  caoutchouc 
tube.  It  was  thus  held  rigidly  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottle,  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
when  the  apparatus  was  in  use,  unless  the 
bottle  was  held  upright  during  the  whole  meal, 
long  before  its  contents  were  exhausted  the 
milk  ceased  to  flow,  as  the  end  of  the  pipe 
soon  came  to  be  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
which  necessarily  gravitated  to  the  lowest 
part  as  the  bottle  lav  on  its  side. 

"  When,  however,  the  connection  between  the 
two  tubes  is  made  within  instead  of  outside 
the  bottle,  this  disadvantage  no  longer  exists, 
for  the  glass  tube  being  free  to  move,  its  end 
is  able  to  sink  to  whichever  side  of  the  bottle 
is  undermost,  and  therefore  always  remains 
below  the  level  of  the  fluid.  The  best  buttles 
have  a  small  cylindrical  stop,  i.e.  a  thick  ring 
of  metal  or  wood  placed  within  the  flexible 
tube,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  glass 
pipe.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the 
latter  being  drawn  through  the  cap,  and  thus 
held  rigidly  in  the  centre  'f  the  bottle. 

"  The  method  of  connection  of  the  cap  with 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  not  nnimportant.  It 
should  not  be  too  tight  or  air  will  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  bottle  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  milk  which  is  withdrawn.  A  common 
plan  is  to  line  the  interior  of  the  cap  with 
cork,  but  this  substance,  besides  its  risK  of 
being  broken  and  detoched  by  careless 
handling,  has  the  further  disadvantage  of 
absorbing  milk,  which  turns  sour  and  may 
afterwards  set  up  fermentation  in  fresh  milk 
put  into  the  bottle  for  a  subsequent  meal.  In 
the  best  bottles  the  cap  is  constructed  to  screw 
on  to  the  neck,  ns  in  the  '  Alexandra'  Feeding 
bottle  made  by  the  Messrs  Maw ;  or  is  united 
to  it  by  an  application  of  the  *  bayonet  catch,' 
as  in  the  '  Improved'  feeding-bottle  made  by 
Jlessrs  Lynch  and  Son.  In  this  very  admir- 
able apparatus  three  grooves  in  the  inside  of 
the  cap  pass  over  corresponding  projections  on 
the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  the  cap  is  then  turned 
to  the  right,  with  a  slight  screwing  motion, 
and  becomes  securely  fastened. 

"  M'ith  badly  made  bottles  infants  often  have 
very  great  difficulty  in  drawing  up  the  milk, 
and  can  only  do  so  by  violent  efforts,  which 
soon  exhaust  their  strength  or  their  patience. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  milk  in  these 
eases  may  not  flow  easily — either  the  cap  fits 
too  tightly,  so  that  air  cannot  enter  with  suf- 
ficient facility  in  proportion  as  the  liquid  con- 
tents become  diminished,  as  has  just  been 
mentioned ;  or  the  caoutchouc  forming  the 
flexible  tube  is  too  thin,  so  that  it  collapses 
when  suction  is  applied.  In  the  first  case  a 
small  hole  should  be  made  through  the  cap,  so 
as  to  allovv  a.  free  admission  of  air,  or  if  the 
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bottle  be  a  simpler  one,  closed  at  the  month  by 
a  perforated  cork,  this  may  be  slightly  eased 
at  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  so  as  to  fit  less  closely. 
In  the  second  case,  stouter  caoutchouc  should 
he  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tube.  In 
weakly  infants,  or  those  much  reduced  In 
strength  by  acute  disease,  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  these  points,  as  such  children 
will  often  refuse  to  take  the  bottle,  if  they 
find  any  difficulty  in  drawing  np  the  milk. 
"  Infants  born  with  a  cleft  palate  cannot  suck 
from  an  ordinary  bottle,  as  the  deficiency  in 
the  hard  palate  prevents  the  necessary  vacuum 
being  formed  in  the  mouth.  Such  children 
are,  therefore,  usually  brought  up  with  a  spoon, 
and  often  waste  and  die  through  insufBcieut 
nourishment.  An  ingenious  contrivance  first 
suggested  by  Mr  Oakley  Coles  will,  however, 
entirely  remove  the  difficulty,  and  enable  them 
to  suck  with  as  much  ease  as  iC  they  suffered 
from  no  such  congenital  difficulty.  The  plan 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  consists  in  attaching 
to  the  nipple  of  any  ordinary  feeding-bottle  a 
flap  of  sheet  elastic,  cut  to  fit  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  This  flap  must  be  of  the  shape  and 
about  the  size  of  the  bowl  of  a  teaspoon,  and 
is  to  be  sewn  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  of 
the  teat,  where  this  projects  from  the  shield. 
In  the  mouth  of  the  child  the  flap  forms  an 
artificial  palate,  which  if  the  sheet  elastic 
chosen  be  sufficiently  stout,  offers  firm  resist- 
ance to  the  tongue  pressing  against  in  sucking, 
and  prevents  fluid  from  passing  into  the  nose 
in  the  act  of  swallowing. 

The  closest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
cleaning  of  feeding-bottles.  Each  time  after 
being  used  the  whole  apparatus  should  be  well 
washed  out  with  water  containing  a  little  soda 
in  solution. 

"  The  inside  of  the  cap  must  he  carefully 
cleaned,  and  the  brush  should  be  carried  several 
times  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tubing. 
Afterwards  the  bottle  and  tubes  should  be  laid 
in  cold  water  until  again  wanted.  An  objec- 
tion to  the  common  brush  usually  supplied  with 
each  feeder  is,  that  after  a  few  days'  use  the 
softened  bristles  are  apt  to  get  detached  and 
be  caught  in  the  joints  of  the  tubing,  whence 
they  may  afterwards  be  washed  by  the  stream 
of  fluid  and  be  swallowed  by  the  child. 
Accordingly,  a  new  cleaner  has  been  manu- 
factured by  Messrs  Maw  and  Sons,  in  which 
bristles  are  entirely  dispenstd  with.  They  are 
replaced  by  a  thin  strip  of  cafiutchouc,  which 
is  wound  round  in  a  spiral  form,  at  the  end  of 
the  ordinary  wire  handle.  This  instrument 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  brush,  without 
the  disadvantages  alluded  to,  and  is  besides 
far  more  durable. 

"  Excellent  feeding-bottles  are  now  made  by 
many  different  manufacturers,  and  are  sold  at 
prices  which  place  them  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest.  These  cannot  alt  he  mentioned, 
but  some  of  the  bottles  more  commonly  met 
with,  may  be  shortly  referred  to.  The  six- 
penny feeder  made  by  Messrs  Maw,  Son,  and 


Thompson,  can  be  recommended  for  its  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  its  perfect  efficiency.  In  this  instrnment 
there  is  no  cap,  instead  the  mouth  of  the 
botttle  is  closed  by  a  cork,  which  is  perforated 
for  the  passage  of  the  flexible  tube.  In  all  other 
respects  the  construction  of  this  apparatus  is 
the  same  as  in  the  more  expensive  insti:uments. 
The  '  Alexandra'  feeding-bottle,  price  half-a- 
crown,  by  the  same  makers,  is  an  admirable 
bottle.  The  cap  screws  on  to  the  neck,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  small  hole  for  the  admission 
of  air.  A  'stop'  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
flexible  tube  prevents  the  glass  pipe  being 
dr.iwii  into  the  cap,  and  the  instrument  is  sup- 
plied with  all  the  latest  improvements.  Tlie 
buttles  made  by  Messrs  Maw  are  all  furnished 
with  the  new  patent  cleaner  just  described. 
The  improved  feeding-bottle  made  by  Messrs 
Lynch  and  Son,  at  one  shilling  and  eighteen 
pence,  has  been  before  referred  to.  The  mate- 
rial used  for  the  cap  is  boxwood.  It  is  a 
capital  bottle,  and  will  give  the  fullest  satis- 
faction to  the  purchaser.  Mr  Lang's  '  Alma 
Mater'  feeding-bottle  can  also  be  recom- 
mended. In  this  instrument  the  cap  is  made 
of  earthenware  and  is  lined  with  cork.  A  good 
bottle  is  made  by  Mr  Elam,  of  Oxford  Street, 
price  two  shillings ;  the  cap  is  formed  of  bri- 
tannia  metal,  and  screws  on  to  the  neck.  A 
cheaper  bottle,  but  one  which  for  elegance  of 
design  and  accuracy  of  detail  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, is  Mr  Mather's  'Princess'  feeding- 
bottle.  A  tin  cup  screws  on  the  neck,  and  is 
pierced  by  a  small  hole  for  the  admission  of 
air.  The  opening  is  fitted  with  a  '  cone  valve' 
of  simple  and  ingenious  construction,  which 
allows  air  to  enter  freely  when  suction  is  ap- 
plied to  the  tube,  but  closes  firmly  against 
any  escape  through  the  air-hole  of  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  bottle.  The  bottle  itself  has 
a  double  curve  towards  the  neck  to  provide 
against  too  sudden  bending  of  the  flexible  tube 
against  the  tap.  This  is  apt  to  happen  when  the 
curve  is  single,  if  the  bottle  lie  with  the  con- 
vexity downwards,  and  partial  obstruction  of 
the  tube  may  be  the  result.  The  '  Princess ' 
feeding-bottle  is  sold  in  the  shops  for  eighteen 
pence. 

"  All  bottles  bear  their  name  in  raised  letters 
upon  the  glass,  but  a  report  which  has  obtaineil 
currency  that  these  letters  are  hollow  in  the 
interior,  and  difficult  to  cleanse  is  without  any 
fovmdatiou  in  fact.  Any  one  mny  test  this  for 
himself  by  placing  a  finger  within  the  bottle 
underneath  the  letters,  when  the  internal  sur- 
face will  be  found  perfectly  plain  and  uniform. 
In  all  cases  where  cork  enters  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  feeding-bottle,  especial  care 
should  be  taken  in  cleansing  the  apparatus, 
and  the  cork  should  be  well  soaked  in  soda 
and  water  in  order  that  any  sour  milk  it  may 
contain  may  be  neutralised  at  once." 

FEET  (The).  *ro  preserve  the  feet  in  a 
proper  condition,  they  should  be  frequently 
soaked,  and  well  washed   in  warm    or  tepid 
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water.  The  nnils  of  the  toes  aboald  be  pared, 
to  prevent  their  becoming  inconveniently 
long,  and  from  growing  into  the  flesh,  soaked, 
and  well  washed  in  warm  or  tepid  water. 
Mniiy  persons  suffer  severely  from  tendbe 
FEKT.  This  generally  arises  from  the  use  of 
tbin  cotton  or  silk  stockings,  and  honts  or 
shoes  that  arc  cither  too  tight  or  stiff,  or  not 
safBciently  porous  to  permit  of  the  escape  of 
the  perspiration.  Waterproof  boots  and  shoes 
which  arc  also  air-tight  (as  those  of  gatta 
pi^rcha  and  India  rubber),  are  common  causes 
of  tender  feet,  and  even  of  headaches,  dyspep- 
sia, and  apoplexy.  The  best  treatment  of  ten- 
der feet  is  the  immediate  adoption  of  worsted 
stockings  or  socks,  and  light,  easy  shoes  of 
buckskin,  goatskin,  or  some  other  equally  soft 
kind  of  leather.  It  is  highly  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  to  preserve  the  feet  deT; 
persons  who  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  wet, 
■  or  who  are  frequently  passengers  through  the 
public  streets  in  bad  weather,  should  regard 
sound  and  good  boots  and  shoes  as  of  the  first 
importance.  In  fact,  in  a  hytjienic  point  of 
view,  a  wet  back  should  be  less  shunned  than 
wet  feet.     Many  persons  frequently  experience 

EXTREME  COLDNESS  and  NUMBNESS  OP  THE 
PEET.  The  best  and  most  natural  remedy  for 
this  is  active  exercise  or  friction,  the  former 
being  always  adopted  when  possible.  In  such 
oases  the  use  of  warm  woollen  stockinj^s  is  ab- 
►olutely  necessary,  and  the  debilitated  and  aged 
inny  advantageously  keep  them  on  throughout 
the  night,  or  at  all  events  until  the  feet  acquire 
a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth.  The  DIS- 
AOBEEABLE  ODOUB  which  is  evolved  by  the 
feet  of  some  individuals  in  hot  weather  may 
lie  removed  by  the  observance  of  extreme  clean- 
liness, and  by  occasionally  soaking  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime  or  sal  ammoniac  has  been 
added.  A  good  deodoriser  for  unpleasant 
smelling  feet  is  said  to  be  the  following,  in- 
ventcil  by  M  Paulcke  : — A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  salicylic  acid,  soap,  talc,  and  starch, 
to  be  applied  in  the  form  of  powder. 

DiSTOfiTiON  OP  THE  PEET  is  not  uncommon 
in  childhood,  being  sometimes  congenital,  but 
as  frequently  the  result  of  weakness  or  bad 
nursing.  "  A  child  with  its  feet  turned  in- 
wards is  called  vabtjb  ;  when  they  are  turned 
outwards  it  is  styled  valgus.  The  proper  use 
of  bandages,  early  applied,  will  geuerally  cor- 
rect these  deformities ;  but  if  they  be  neglected 
in  infancy  they  become  incurable."  ('  Med. 
Lex.')  Clubpoot,  of  which  there  arc  several 
varieties,  may  also  be  frequently  relieved  by  a 
simple  surgical  operation.  See  Boots  and 
Shoes,  Distobtions. 

FELT'ING.  This  is  a  process  by  which 
various  species  of  fur,  hair,  and  wool,  are 
blended  into  a  compact  texture,  in  many  re- 
spects resembling  cloth.  It  depends  on  the 
peculiar  anatomical  construction  of  these  sub- 
stances, enabling  them  to  interlace  and  inter- 
twine with  ench  other,  by  which  they  become 


permanently  matted  toijetber.  Pelt  was  for- 
merly chiefly  employed  for  hats.  It  is  now 
commonly  used  for  mill-bands,  filters,  &c. ; 
and  when  varnished  or  japanned,  or  saturated 
with  asphalte  or  hitumen,  is  a  durable  sub. 
stitute  for  japanned  leather,  and  for  roofing. 

FENNEL.  Sj/n.  Fcbsioulum  (Ph.  L.),  L. 
The  fruit  (seed)  of  Faeniculum  dulce,  or  sweet 
fennel ;  the  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  (OIL 
op  FENNEL;  OLEUM  P(BNI0ULI,  L.)  as  well  as 
a  distilled  water  (pennel  water  ;  aqua  fcesi- 
CULI,  L.),  are  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias. 
They  are  stimulant  and  carminative ;  but  are 
now  seldom  employed. 

FBNIJGEEEK.  The  seeds  of  Trigonella 
Fanum  Oreecum.  Resolvent  and  stomachic. 
The  seeds  dye  yellow ;  formerly  roasted  for 
coffee;  now  chiefly  employed  in  veterinary 
medicine. 

FEE'MENT.  Syn.  Febmentum,  L.  A 
substance  which  induces  fermentation.  Ac- 
cordinj,'  tn  one  view  ferments  are  compounds 
whose  iltco  npDsition  proceeds  simultaneously 
with  thit  uf  the  body  undergoing  metamor- 
phosis. They  all  contain  albuminous  or  nzo- 
tised  principles,  which  in  a  moist  state  putrefy 
and  suffer  decomposition.  According  to  Pas- 
teur, however,  fermentation  is  excited  by 
living  organisms — fungi  and  infusoria.  See 
Fermentation  and  Yeast. 

FERMENTA'TION.  Syn.  Feementatio,  L. 
In  chemistry,  a  peculiar  metamorphosis  of  a 
complex  organic  substance,  by  a  transposition 
of  its  elements  under  the  agency  of  an  external 
disturbing  force.  Fermentation,  nceordinj  to 
the  theory  proposed  by  Liebig,  is  a  metamor- 
phosis, by  whicli  the  elements  of  a  complex 
molecule  group  themselves  so  as  to  form  more 
intimate  and  stable  compounds.  It  is  excited 
by  the  contact  "f  all  bodies  tlic  elements  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  active  decomposition  or 
fermentation.  "  In  nitrogenised  substances 
of  a  very  complex  constitntion,  putrefaction  or 
fermentation  is  spontaneously  established  when 
water  is  present,  and  the  temperature  suffi- 
ciently high,  and  it  continues  till  the  original 
compounds  are  wholly  destroyed.  Substances 
destitute  of  nitrogen,  on  the  contrary,  require, 
in  order  to  their  undergoing  this  metamor- 
phosis, the  presence  of  a  nitrogenised  sub- 
stance, already  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  (fer- 
mentation)." (Liebig.)  The  substances  which 
promote  this  change  are  termed  ferments, 
and  among  these  the  principal  are  gliadiu, 
gluten,  vegetable  albumen,  and  all  nitrogenous 
substances  in  a  state  of  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition or  fermentation.  "  It  is  imagined  that 
when  these  substances,  in  the  act  of  under- 
going change,  are  brought  into  contact  with 
neutral  ternary  compounds  of  small  stability, 
as  sugar,  the  molecular  disturbance  of  the  body. 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  may  be,  as 
it  were,  pr.ipaa;ated  to  the  other,  and  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of 
forces  to  which  it  owes  its  being.  The  com- 
plex body,  under  these  circumstances,  breaks 
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up  into  simpler  products,  which  possess  greater 
permanence."  (Fownes,)  Yeast,  the  ferment 
most  commonly  employed  for  inducing  the 
vinous  fermentation,  is  such  a  substance  in 
an  active  state  of  putrefaction,  and  whose 
atoms  are  in  continual  motion.  Putrefying 
animal  substances  are  equally  capable  of  ex- 
citing the  same  action.  "  If  we  add  to  a  so- 
lution of  pure  sugar  an  albuminous  substance, 
a  caseous  or  fleshy  matter,  the  development  of 
yeast  becomes  manifest,  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  it  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration. Thus,  with  nourishment,  ferment  en- 
genders ferment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
little  fermenting  must,  added  to  a  body  of  fresh 
grape  juice,  excite  fermentation  in  the  whole 
mass.  These  effects  are  not  confined  to  alco- 
holic (vinous)  fermentation.  The  smallest 
portion  of  sour  milk,  of  sour  dough,  or  sour 
juice  of  beet-root,  of  putrefied  flesh  and  blood, 
occasions  like  alterations  in  fresh  milk,  dough, 
juice  of  beet-root,  flesh,  and  blood.  But  fur- 
ther, and  which  is  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
if  we  put  into  a  liquid  containing  any  ferment- 
ing substance  another  in  a  sound  state,  the 
latter  would  suffer  decomposition  under  the 
influence  of  the  former.  If  we  place  urea  in 
the  presence  of  beer-yeast,  it  experiences  no 
change;  while  if  we  add  it  to  sugar-water  in 
a  fermenting  state,  the  urea  is  converted  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  We  thus  possess  two 
modes  of  decomposition ;  the  one  direct,  the 
other  indirect."  (Ure.) 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  fermentation  is  that  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  microscopic 
living  organism — fungi  and  infusoria.  "  So 
constantly,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  inauy 
chemists  and  physiologists  regard  these  organ- 
isms as  the  existing  cause  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction ;  and  tliis  view  appears  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that  each  particular  kind 
of  fermentation  takes  place  most  readily  in 
contact  with  certain  living  organisms." 
(Fownes.)  Thus  the  vinous  or  alcohol-pro- 
ducing fermentation  is  nccompanied,  or  caused, 
by  two  fungi,  called  Torula  cerevisicB  and 
Fenieillmm  glaucum;  the  acetous  or  vinegar- 
producing  fermentation  by  Torula  aceti;  the 
lactous  fermentation  (souring  of  milk)  by 
Penicilliiini  glaucum. 

The  butyric  fermentation  by  an  animal — 
an  infusorium  which  cannot  exist  in  free 
hy oxygen,  but  flourishes  in  an  atmospliere  of 
drogen,  &c. 

Of  late  years  these  latter  views  as  to  the 
cause  of  fermentation  have  been  accepted  by 
most  of  the  scientific  world,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  they  experienced  from  so  pow- 
erful an  antagonist  as  Liebig. 

From  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  modern  theory  of  fer- 
mentation, as  opposed  to  the  chemico-physical 
theory  of  Liebig,  it  appears  that  wlien  yeast  is 
placed  in  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water,  or  in 
a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  containing  albu* 


minous  substances,  under  proper  conditions 
as  to  temperature,  the  fermentation  that  en- 
sues is  due  to  the  process  of  growth  taking 
place  in  the  yeast  plant;  the  new  cells  of 
which,  ill  assimilating  part  of  the  sugar  and 
converting  it  into  cellulose  and  fat,  cause,  at 
the  same  time,  the  breaking  up  of  the  sugar 
molecule,  and  resolve  it  into  the  more  stable 
combinations  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

In  order  that  the  ferment  or  fungus  should 
grow  it  is  essential  that,  in  addition  to  the 
cellulose  and  fat,  it  should  be  supplied  with 
ammoniacal  salts  and  soluble  phosphates. 
These  are  generally  present  in  the  liquid  about 
to  be  fermented ;  but  when  yeast  is  added  to 
pure  sugar  and  water  "  it  lives  at  the  expense 
of  the  sugar,  and  of  the  nitrogenous  and 
mineral  substances  contained  within  itself."' 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  oxygen  on  the 
development  of  yeast  on  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, Pasteur  states  that  ready-formed  yeast ' 
can  germinate  and  grow  in  a  liquid  containing 
sugar  and  albuminous  matters,  even  when  oxy- 
gen is  completely  excluded.  The  quantity  of 
yeast  formed,  however,  in  this  case,  is  but 
small,  and  the  fermentation  goes  on  slowly ; 
nevertheless,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  disap- 
pears (sixty  to  eighty  parts  to  one  part  of 
yeast).  If  the  air  has  access  to  a  large  surface 
the  fermentation  goes  on  quickly,  and  a  maeh 
larger  quantity  of  yeast  is  formed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  dis- 
appears. 

In  this  case,  also,  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the 
yeast,  which  grows  quickly,  but  does  not  act 
so  decidedly  as  a  ferment,  inasmuch  as  only 
four  to  ten  parts  of  sugar  disappear  for  one 
part  of  yeast  produced. 

When  the  air  is  excluded  the  same  yeast 
again  acts  as  a  powerful  ferment.  Pasteur, 
therefore,  infers  that  yeast  which  acts  as  a 
ferment  in  the  absence  of  air  abstracts  oxy- 
gen from  the  sugar,  and  that  upon  this  deoxi- 
dising power  its  action  as  a  ferment  depends. 
The  violent  activity  of  the  yeast  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fermentation  is  due  to 
oxygen  dissolved  in  the  liquid.  In  liquids 
containing  albumen  (yeast  and  water,  &c.) 
yeast  likewise  grows,  though  sparingly,  eveu 
if  the  solution  does  not  contain  a  trace  of 
sugar,  provided  there  is  a  sufBcient  access  of 
air.  I!ut  if  the  air  is  excluded  this  does  not 
take  place,  even  though  the  liquid  may  con- 
tain, be.-idi's  albumen,  anon-fermentable  sugar, 
such  as  milk  sugar.  The  yeast  formed  in  a 
liquid  not  containing  sugar  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  a  ferment,  and  excites  fermenta- 
tion in  a  solution  of  sugar  excluded  from  the 
air.2 

Similarly,  Pasteur  regards  putrefaction  as  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  set  up  and  maintained 
by  an  animal  organism,  or  ferment  belonging 
to  the  genus  Vibrio.  Putrefaction,  when 
taking  place  in  contact  with  the  air,  is  always 

•  Pasleur. 

»  '  Bull.  Soc.  Cbcni.,"  1861,  pp.  61,  79. 
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accompanied  by  decay  or  ebemacaijsis.  The 
abandonment  of  the  old  theory  as  to  the 
imturo  o(  eremacnusis,  viz.  that  it  consisted  in 
the  gradual  combustion  of  decaying  organic 
matters  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  has  been  ne- 
cessitated by  the  experiments  of  Pasteur, 
Schroder,  and  others,  which  liave  conclusively 
established  the  facts  that  organic  substances 
are  not  oxidised  by  perfectly  pure  air,  and  that 
their  decomposition  and  subsequent  destruc- 
tion are  due  to  the  presence  in  the  air  of  the 
sporules  or  seeds  of  certain  low  organisms. 
Pasteur  cites  numerous  instances  corroborative 
of  the  statement  that  perfectly  pure  oxygen 
fails  to  affect,  save  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
organic  Bubstiinccs. 

In  one  case  an  aqueous  infusion  of  yeast 
mixed  with  sugar  was  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
flask  with  double  its  volume  of  air,  which  had 
been  previously  depurated  by  being  made  to 
psss  through  a  red-hot  tube.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  the  liquid  (which  had  during  port 
of  the  time  been  kept  at  a  temperature  of  trom 
25°  to  30°  Cent.)  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
fresh  ond  transparent,  and  the  air  when  ex- 
amined giivo  18'1  vols,  or  oxygen,  80'5  vols,  of 
nitrogen,  and  1"4  of  carbonic  acid.  Under 
the  same  conditions  urine  and  milk,  whether 
fresh  or  pre\  iously  boiled,  showed  minute  traces 
only  of  oxidation ;  crystals  of  uric  acid  and 
phosphates  formed  in  the  urine,  but  the  milk 
was  unaltered,  having  preserved  its  alkaline  re- 
action, and  showed  no  disposition  to  curdle. 

Very  dift'erent,  however,  was  the  result  when 
either  of  the  above  substances  was  enclosed  with 
ordinary  air.  It  was  then  found  that  in  a  few 
days  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  was  absorbed, 
carbonic  acid  being  at  the  same  time  simulta- 
neously formed.  A  certain  quantity  of  moist- 
ened oak  sawdust  kept  in  coutact  with  ordinary 
nir  for  a  fortnight  was  found  at  the  end  of 
that  time  to  have  absorbed  140  cubic  centi- 
metres of  oxygen  ;  whilst  the  same  amount  of 
sawdust  enclosed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
purified  air  had  removed  only  a  few  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  gas  in  a  month.  In  the  former 
experiment  a  microscopic  film  of  mycelia  and 
spores  of  Mucidinete  formed  on  the  sawdust. 

From  numerous  experiments  of  a  like 
nature  with  the  above,  and  attended  with 
analogous  results,  chemists  and  physiologists 
now  generally  regard  eremacausis  as  eff'eeted 
by  agencies  simiUr  in  character  to  those  which 
produce  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 

"  The  observations  of  Schroder  upon  the 
processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
are  remarkable.  He  has  shown  that  any  or- 
ganic liquid  may  be  prevented  from  ferment- 
ing or  putrefying  if  it  be  heated  under  pres- 
sure to  about  266°  P.  (130°  C),  then  transferred 
to  a  flask  and  boiled,  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
being  plugged  whilst  boiling  with  a  pellet  of 
cotton  wool,  which  is  left  in  the  neck  of  the 
Husk.  In  this  way  he  preserved,  during  a  hot 
summer,  various  liquids,  including  freshly- 
boiled  wort,  blood,  white  of  egg,  whey,  urine, 
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broth,  and  milk;  but  when  afterwards  the 
ping  of  cotton  wool  was  withdrawn  these 
liquids  in  a  few  days  began  to  undergo  decom- 
position. He  explains  these  results  by  sup- 
posing that  the  spores  of  some  organism  must 
find  access  to  the  substance  in  order  to  set  up 
the  process  of  decomposition.  By  a  tempera- 
ture of  260°  F.  (126-7°  C.)  any  such  spores 
which  the  substance  itself  might  contain  are 
destroyed,  and  as  the  air  is  filtered  through 
the  cotton  wool  before  it  reaches  the  interior 
of  the  flask,  none  of  these  organic  germs  can 
afterwards  gain  access  to  the  body  under  ex- 
periment. I  have  repeated  some  of  these 
experiments  with  complete  success.' 

"  If  air  be  transmitted  with  suitable  pre- 
cautions slowly  through  narrow  ignited  pla- 
tinum tubes,  so  as  to  destroy  all  suspended 
organic  particles,  no  fermentation  or  putrefac- 
tion will  take  place  on  admitting  such  air  into 
contact  with  putrescible  substances  previously 
heated  to  260^  for  an  hour.'" 

Pasteur  has  shown  the  existence  of  these 
floating  germs  in  the  air  by  drawing  a  large 
volume  of  atmospheric  air,  by  means  of  an 
aspirator,  through  a  narrow  tube  obstructeil 
by  collodion  wool.  On  subsequently  dis- 
solving this  wool  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether  various  microscopic  sporules  were  left 
undissolvedi 

The  entire  absence  of  the  exciting  causes — 
warmth,  air,  and  moisture — leaves  even  those 
substances  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
are  most  liable  to  change,  in  a  state  in  which 
they  may  remain  for  an  almost  indefinite  period 
without  perceptible  alteration.  Thus,  animal 
substances  in  a  frozen  or  dry  state  do  not  un- 
dergo decomposition,  nor  does  a  solution  of 
sugar  or  the  juice  of  grapes  (must)  when  per- 
fectly excluded  from  the  air ;  but  on  the  mere 
exposure  of  these  substances  to  warmth,  mois- 
ture, or  atmosplierio  air,  putrefaction  or  fer- 
mentation immediately  commences..  Remove 
the  c(irk  from  the  bottle  of  '  capillaire'  on  the 
parlour  sideboard,  or  pierce  the  skin  of  one  of 
the  grapes  on  the  dessert  table  with  a  needle, 
and  these  bodies,  which  would  have  otherwise 
suffered  no  change  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
will  soon  exhibit  symptoms  of  spontaneous 
decomposition.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
has  been  practically  applied  to  the  preservation 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  for  food. 
Even  the  most  putrescible  of  these  may  be 
preserved  for  an  unlimited  period  by  enclosure 
in  metallic  cases,  or  glass  bottles,  from  which 
the  air  has  been  completely  removed  and 
excluded. 

The  important  duties  which  fermentation 
or  putrefaction  performs  in  the  ecouomy  of 
our  globe,  and  in  several  of  the  arts  of  life  and 
civilisation,  have  long  rendered  the  develop- 
ment of  its  principles  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance,  both  ia  a  scientific 

*  The  Editor  of  this  work  has  also  repeated-  Schroder's 
expehments  on  loiLk,  and  obtained  the  same  resolts. 

•  Miller. 
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and  practical  point  of  view.  In  its  most  ex- 
tended sense,  this  subtile  process  of  nature, 
though  occasionally  productive  of  injurious 
effects,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
necessary  and  beneficial  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Like  the  labours  of  a  scaveuger, 
it  speedily  removes  from  the  surface  of  our 
globe  those  matters  which  would  otherwise 
remain  for  some  time  without  undergoing  'de- 
composition. It  either  dissipates  in  air,  or 
reduces  to  more  fixed  and  useful  forms  of 
matter,  those  organic  substances  which,  by 
their  presence,  would  prove  noxious,  or,  at  all 
events,  useless  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  It  is  the  giant  power  that  cleans 
the  Augean  stable  of  nature,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  provides  some  of  the  most  esteemed 
articles  of  utility  and  luxury  for  the  well-being 
and  enjoyment  of  man. 

Chemists  have  distinguished  fermentation 
into  different  varieties,  which,  in  general,  are 
named  after  the  more  important  products  of 
its  action.  Of  late  years,  the  number  of  these 
varieties  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
extension  of  the  term  to  several  operations 
liesides  those  formerly  included  under  it. 
See  AcETipiCATiON,  Bebad,  Puteefaction, 
Bbewing,  &c. 

FEEN  (Male).  Syn.  Made  shield  peen  , 
FiLix  MAS,  Radix  eiliois,  Ij.  The  root 
(rhizome)  of  the  Lastrtca  Filix-mas,  or  male 
fern.  It  is  bitter,  astringent,  or  vermifuge. 
— Dose,  1  to  3  dr.  in  powder,  or  made  into  a 
decoction,  repeated  for  3  or  4  days,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  purge.  It  is  chiefly  given  in  tape- 
worm. In  Switzerland  it  is  deemed  almost 
infallible,  but  has  proved  less  successful  in 
the^e  countries.     See  OlDS. 

FERRICT'ANIDE.  %».  Peeeidctaitide, 
Fereidotantjeet.  a  compound  of  ferri. 
cyanofren  with  a  metal  or  other  basic  radi- 
cal. The  EEEEICTANIDE  OE  rOTASSIUM,  or 
'  BED    PEUSSIATE   OE     POTASH,'    as    it   is   OfteU 

improperly  called,  is  a  well-known  example. 
The  ferrieyauides  of  ammonium  and  the 
ALKALIES  and  ALKALiifE  EARTHS  are  Soluble ; 
those  of  most  of  the  METALS,  insoluble.  See 
below. 

FEEEICYAN'OeEN.  Si/n.  Peeeidctaho- 
GEN,  Feeeic-ctanooen.  The  peculiar  salt- 
radical  which  exists  in  the  so-called  red  prus- 
state  of  potash.  It  is  isomeric  with  ferro- 
cyanogen,  from  which  it  differs  in  capacity 
of  saturation  (being  tribasic),  and  in  the  be- 
haviour of  its  compounds  with  solutions  of  the 
metals.  It  has  not  been  isolated.  See  PoTAS- 
SitTM  (Ferrieyanide). 

FEEEOCY'AlflDE.     Si/n.  Febeoctanueet, 

PEUSSIATE;    FeEEOOTANIDUM,    FEEEOOTANtr- 

EETUM,  L.  A  compound  of  ferrocyanogen 
with  a  metal  or  other  basic  radical.  The 
principal  substance  of  this  kind  is  the  eeeeo- 

CYANIDB  OE  POTASSIUM  or  '  YELLOW  PEUS- 
SIATE OE  POTASH,"  as  it  is  often  called.  See 
the  respective  basis — Ammonium,  Potassium, 
Sodium,  &c.,  and  below. 


FEEEOCYAK'OGEN.  8i/n.  Feeeootano- 
gbnium,  L.  a  bibasie  salt  radical,  composed 
of  the  elements  of  3  equivalents  of  cyano- 
gen and  1  equivalent  of  the  metal  lEON.  It 
has  never  been  isolated.  It  unites  with  the 
various  bases  to  form  eeeeocyanides.  See 
Cyanogen,  Hydeoeeeeocyanio  Acid,  Ieon, 
&c. 

FEEEU'GO.  [L.]  Kustofiron.  SeelEON 
(Sesqaioxide). 

FE'VEE.  St/n.  Pebeis,  Pteexia,  L.  In 
pathology  a  condition  characterised  by  loss  of 
appetite,  thirst,  languor,  debility,  unwilling- 
ness to  move,  accelerated  pulse,  increased  heat 
of  surface,  and  general  disturbance  of  all  the 
functions.  A  large  number  of  diseases  in 
which  all  or  some  of  these  symptoms  appear 
are  called  ebvees.  They  have  been  divided 
by  nosologists  into  intermittent  (inteemit- 
tbnies),  remittent  (eemittentes),  and  con- 
tinued fevers  (continttje).  The  first  of  these 
are  generally  known  as  AGUES;  the  second 
differ  from  agues  in  there  being  one  or  more 
marked  exacerbations  and  remissions  of  the 
symptoms  every  24  hours,  but  without  any 
entire  intermission.  The  terms  '  hectic,' '  ner- 
vous,' '  bilious,'  '  inflammatory,'  &c.,  have  also 
been  applied  to  particular  varieties  of  fever; 
and  names  indicative  of  certain  cutaneous  ap- 
pearances connected  with  them  have  been  given 
to  others ;  as  '  scarlet'  fever,  '  yellow'  fever, 
&c. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  incipient  fever 
(febrile  symptoms)  are — chilliness  (varying 
from  a  simple  shiver  to  a  sensation  of  cold 
water  running  down  the  back),  a  quick  pulse, 
hot  and  dry  skin  or  flushing,  languor,  often 
evinced  by  yawning,  depression  of  spirits, 
alternate  fits  of  shivering  and  lieat,  hurried 
and  uneasy  respiration,  flying  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  back,  and  loins ; 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea  or  vomiting,  dry  mouth, 
furred  tongue,  costiveness,  urine  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  usually  of  a  deep  colour,  &c.  When  any 
of  these  symptoms  appear,  their  progress  may 
often  be  arrested  by  the  timely  exhibition  of 
an  emetic,  followed  by  a  saline  purgative,  and 
diaphoretics ;  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
action  of  these  remedies  by  a  low  diet  and 
drinking  copiously  of  diluents,  and  carefully 
avoiding  animal  food,  spirits,  fermentedliquors, 
or  anything  at  all  stimulant.  Whenever  symp- 
toms of  fever  become  established,  medical  ad- 
vice should  be  sought  and  implicitly  followed. 
In  parts  where  it  cannot  be  obtained  the  treat- 
ment recommended  under  Ague,  Inflamma- 
tion, Remittent  Feteh,  and  Typhus,  may 
be  followed  with  advantage. 

In  visiting  or  attending  persons  labouring 
under  fevers,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  immediate 
contact  with  them  or  their  clothing,  or  stand- 
ing near  them  in  such  a  position  as  to  inhale 
their  breath,  or  the  efSuvia  evolved  ( in  some 
cases)  by  their  bodies;  and  when  remaining 
for  some  time  in  the  apartment  it  is  preferable 
to  sit  or  stand  near  the  fireplace,  or  between 
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the  window  and  door,  as  sach  parts  of  the 
room  lire  generally  better  vontiluted  than  the 
other  portions.  The  greatest  purifier  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  sick  chamber  is  a  good  fire, 
Ipi'caiiso  it  occasions  a  continual  current  of  the 
impure  air  up  the  eliimney,  and  a  correspond- 
ing influx  of  fresh  air  from  without.  Chloride 
ol  lime,  or  chloridu  of  zinc,  or  their  solutions, 
.ire  aUo  good  purifiers.  The  first,  however, 
sliould  not  be  used  in  quantity,  as  the  evolved 
clilorine  might  in  that  case  impede  the  respi- 
ration of  the  patient.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
avoid  entering  the  room  of  a  patient  labouring 
nndcr  contagions  diseases  of  any  class  when 
the  stomach  is  empty  or  the  spirits  depressed  ; 
and  it  has  been  recommended  to  clear  the 
mouth  of  the  saliva  immediately  after  quitting 
the  chamber.     See  Abmition,  &o. 

FEVER  DROPS  (C.  Warburg's  Vegetable). 
Camphor  and  aloes,  2i ;  orange  poel,  10  j  elc- 
ciimpane  root,  12  j  digest  with  90  per  cent, 
spirit  210,  mixed  with  ac.  sulphuric,  dil.  24. 
To  the  tincture  add  quinine  sulphate  9;  tinct. 
npii  croc.atlB,  21.     (ll.igsky.) 

FEVEK  POWDERS  (James's,  also  called 
James's  Powder  and  Fulvis  Jacohi).  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  phosphate  and  antiinoniate 
of  lime  with  free  antinionic  acid. 

FEVER  STONE— Lapis  Anti-febrillB— Fleber 
Stein.  Lead  oxide,  64  parts ;  arsenic  acid,  46 
parts;  melted  together.     (Winckler.) 

FI'BRIB'.  Sgn.  ]<'lBiMirE.  An  azotised 
substance,  forming  the  coagulable  portion  of 
fresh-drawn  blood,  and  the  principal  consti- 
tuent of  the  muscular  or  fleshy  parts  of  ani- 
mills.  It  is  eminently  nutritious,  and  capiible 
of  yielding  in  the  animal  body  albumen, 
c'liseine,  and  the  tissues  derived  from  them. 
(Liebig.) 

Prep.  Fibrin  is  easily  obtained  in  a  nearly 
pure  state,  by  agitating  or  beating  newly 
drawn  blood  with  a  small  bundle  of  twigs, 
when  it  attaches  itself  to  tlie  latter  under  the 
form  of  long  reddish  filaments,  which  become 
white  when  worked  with  the  liands  in  a  stream 
of  cold  water.  It  may  also  be  procured  by 
washing  the  coagulum  of  blood,  tied  up  in  a 
cloth,  in  cold  water,  until  all  the  soluble  por- 
tions are  removed.  A  small  quantity  of  fat, 
which  it  still  contains,  may  be  removed  by 
digesting  it  in  ether. 

Prop.,  <fc.  Pure  fibrin  occurs  as  long, 
white,  elastic  filaments,  which  are  tasteless, 
inodorous,  and  insoluble  in  both  hot  and  cold 
water.  Wetted  with  acetic  acid,  it  forms, 
after  a  time,  a  transparent  jelly,  which  is 
slowly  soluble  in  pure  water.  Very  dilute 
solutious  of  the  caustic  alkalies  dissolve  it  com- 
pletely, and  the  new  solution  greatly  resembles 
liquid  albumen.  Dried  by  a  gentle  heat  it 
loses  about  80g  of  water. 

FICHTENNADEL  -  BKUSTZITCKER  (Fine- 
Needle  Pectoral  Sngar).  (L.  Morgenthau, 
Mannheim.)  For  irritable  cough,  hoarseness, 
tightne-s  of  the  chest,  asthmn,  stubborn  lung 
afluctions,  chronic  catarrh,  &c.    Little  sticks 


of  bonbon,  containing  a  very  little  opium, 
and  wrapped  in  tinfoil.    (Hager.) 

FICHTENNADEL  -  TABAK  (Fine  -  Needle 
Tobacco.  (L.  Morgenthau.)  Is  said  to  be 
patented  in  England.  Ordinary  tobacco 
moistened  or  sprinkled  with  a  weak  spirituous 
solution  of  wood  wool  extract  and  wood  wool 
oil  and  dried ;  made  up  in  cigars  for  smoking. 
(Hager.) 

FIG.  5y».  Ficus  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.), 
Cabioa,  CABio.fi  FBDCICB,  L.  The  figs  of  com- 
merce are  the  dried  fruit  of  Ficut  Carica,  the 
common  fig-tree.  They  are  demulcent,  emol- 
lient, laxative,  and  pectoral.  Roasted  and 
boiled  figs  are  occasionally  employed  as  poul- 
tices to  gumboils  and  other  aJSections  of  the 
mouth. 

FILARIA  DRACUNCULUS.  The  Guinea 
worm.  The  female  of  this  parasite  is  to  be 
met  with  in  tropical  climates  only,  infesting 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  man  and 
some  animals.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
a  jiiece  of  white  whip-cord  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. According  to  Mr  Ewart  it  varies  in 
length  from  twelve  and  three  quarters  to  forty 
inches,  and  is  on  an  average  twenty-five  and  a 
half  inches  Ions.  It  usually  contains  only 
one  young  worm,  although  rare  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  as  many  as  fifty  of  its 
progeny  have  been  discovered  in  the  same 
purcnt.  In  almost  every  case  when  this 
creature  leaves  the  body,  it  does  so  liy  the 
lower  extremities ;  occasionally,  however,  it 
does  so  by  the  mouth,  the  cheeks,  or  below  the 
tongue.  When  the  young  of  the  guinea  worm 
are  placed  in  pure  water  they  survive  only 
four  or  five  days ;  in  foul  water  they  will 
exist  for  three  weeks.  It  appears  that  immer- 
sion in  water,  of  the  body  of  the  person  afflicted 
with  the  parasite,  sometirai  s  has  the  effect  of 
inducing  the  creoture  to  leave  his  human 
quarters,  since  Dr  Lorimer  stites  "  that  many 
people  belonging  to  the  bazaars  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  lines,  affected  with  the  parasite, 
come,  for  the  express  purpose  of  extracting  the 
worm,  to  the  same  tank  where  the  men  of  the 
regiment  batbe.  The  people  so  infested  swim 
about  in  the  WHter,  with  the  worm  hanging 
loose,  drawing  the  limb  quickly  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  from  side  to  side,  until  the 
ex|mlsion  is  affected."  Outside  the  body  the 
guinea  worm  is  generally  found  beneath  or- 
ganic debris  in  wells,  tanks,  and  other  reser- 
voirs for  water,  from  whence  it  appears  to  he 
now  pretty  universally  admitted  it  effects  an 
entr  ince  through  the  skin  during  bathing  or 
wading. 

FILARIA  SANGUINIS  HOMINIS.  In 
1872,  Dr  T.  R.  Lewis,  in  examining  micro- 
scopically the  blood  and  urine  of  some  of  his 
patients  in  India,  discovered  a  worm  enveloped 
in  an  extremely  delicate  tube,  closed  at  both 
ends,  within  which  it  could  either  elongate  or 
shorten  itself.  This  parasite  (called  from  its 
principal  habitat  the  Filaria  SanguinU  Mom- 
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inis)  is  about  7^'^  °^  *"  '"<''' '"  lengtlii  ^""^ 


about  ^ 


rth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     When 


removed  from  the  body  with  a  small  quantity 
of  blood,  it  is  described  as  being  in  a  state  of 
incessant  motion,  unceasingly  coiling  and  un- 
coiling itself,  lashing  the  blood-corpuscles  in 
all  directions,  and  insinuating  itself  between 
them. 

The  worms  are  said,  when  first  taken  from 
the  body,  to  present  a  translucent  appearance; 
the  larger  specimens,  however,  frequently 
exhibit  an  aggregation  of  granules  towards 
tlie  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  half. 
Occasionally  a  bright  spot,  suggestive  of  a 
mouth,  is  seen  at  the  thicker  extremity.  It 
is  stated  that  they  continue  active  from  six  to 
thirty  hours.  Mr  Lewis  does  not  believe  they 
are  able  to  perforate  the  tissues. 

"  These  parasites,"  says  Mr  Lewis,  "  are  so 
persistently  ubiquitous,  as  to  be  obtained  day 
after  day  by  simply  pricking  any  portion  of 
the  body,  even  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  of  both  bands  and  both  feet  of  one  and 
the  same  person,  with  a  finely  pointed  needle. 
On  one  occasion  six  excellent  specimens  were 
obtained  in  a  single  drop  of  blood  by  merely 
pricking  the  lobule  of  the  ear." 

Dr  Lewis  estimates,  from  the  number  ofthe 
Filaria  found  in  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  one 
patient,  that  his  body  must  have  contained 
more  than  140,000.  The  presence  of  these 
creatures  in  the  blood  is  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  chylous  urine,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon disease  in  the  East.  It  seems  probable 
they  gain  admission  into  the  body  from  being 
present  in  drinking  water. 

FIL'BERT.  Si/n.  Fimeed.  The  fruit  of 
the  cultivated  hazel  or  nut-tree  ( Con/lus  Avel 
lana).  Filberts  are  distinguished  from  com- 
mon nuts  by  their  lengthened  figure  and 
larger  size.  The  best  are  imported  from 
Spain. 

FILES.  The  manufactures  of  these  articles 
do  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  work. 
It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  mention  that 
PILES,  rioATS,  and  hasps,  which  "  cut  dull " 
from  age,  dirt,  or  being  much  worn,  are 
greatly  improved  by  being  kept  wet,  immersed 
in  water  for  some  hours,  or  even  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Mr  Ernest  Spon  recommends  the  following 
method  for  renovating  files : — The  file  to  be 
first  cleansed  from  all  foreign  matter,  and  then 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid, 
three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  seven  parts 
of  water;  the  time  of  immersion  will  be 
according  to  the  extent  the  file  has  been  worn, 
and  the  fineness  of  the  teeth,  varying  from 
five  seconds  to  five  minutes.  On  taking  it 
out  of  the  mixture,  wash  in  water,  then  dip  in 
milk  of  lime,  wash  off  the  lime,  dry  by  a  gentle 
heat,  rub  over  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and 
turpentine,  and  finally  brush  over  with  pow- 
dered coke. 

FIL'TER.     Syn.  Filtetim,  L.     An   instru- 


ment or  apparatus  for  straining  or  filtering 

liquids.  

FIXi'TEEING  POWDERS.  Prep.  1.  Ful- 
ler's earth  washed,  dried  without  heat,  and 
reduced  to  coarse  powder. 

2.  Pipe  clay  or  potter's  clay,  as  the  last. 
Both  the  above  are  used  to  filter  and  bleach 
oils. 

3.  Clay  or  fuller's  earth,  1  part ;  fine  silic- 
eous sand,  2  parts;  the  two  are  separately 
washed,  after  which  they  are  drained,  and 
mixed  together,  and  dried  as  before.  Used 
for  aiUTIHOUS  OILS. 

i.  Granulated  animal  charcoal,  sifted 
and  fanned  from  the  dust.  Used  to  filter 
and  bleach  STEDPS  and  te&etablb  solu- 
tions. 

Ohs.  Filtering  powders  are  prepared  of 
several  degrees  of  coarseness,  and  should  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  fluidity 
of  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  through  them.  In 
no  case  should  they  be  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
as  not  only  is  the  process  of  filtration  thereby 
rendered  unnecessarily  tedious,  but  in  some 
cases  (as  when  charcoal  dust  is  mixed  with 
glutinous  vegetable  solutions  and  syrups)  the 
filtrate  carries  ofi^  a  portion  of  the  powder, 
which  can  afterwards  be  separated  from  it  only 
with  considerable  difficulty.  See  Chaecoal, 
PiLTEATioN,  Oil,  &c. 

FILTRA'TION.  Syn.  Filteatio,  L.  The 
separation  of  liquids  from  substances  mecha- 
nically suspended  in  them,  by  passing  them 
through  media  having  pores  sufficiently  fine  to 
retain  or  keep  back  the  solid  matter.  Filtra- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful  of 
the  chemico-mechanical  operations  ofthe  arts, 
and  its  successful  performance  in  an  econo- 
mical and  expeditious  manner  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  labo- 
ratory, and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  branch  of 
human  skill  and  industry,  in  which  liquids 
are  employed.  Simple  in  principle,  and  appa- 
rently easily  performed,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  those  operations  which  require  no  less  of 
care  than  of  tact  and  experience  to  conduct  it 
with  certainty  and  success.  The  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  laboratory,  by  defective  manipu- 
lation in  this  particular,  often  exceed  those 
arising  from  ignorance  and  accidents  in  every 
other  department  conducted  in  it. 

Filtration  is  generally  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  liquids  from  feculence,  dirt,  and 
other  foreign  matter,  and  for  obtaining  them 
in  a  clear  or  transparent  state  ;  but,  in  some 
cases,  it  has  for  its  object  the  collection  of  the 
suspended  substances,  as  precipitates,  &c.,  and 
in  others  both  these  intentions  are  combined. 
The  word  '  filtration '  is  absolutely  synonymous 
with  'straining,'  but  in  the  language  of  the 
laboratory  it  is  usually  applied  to  the  opera- 
tion of  rendering  liquids  transparent,  or  nearly 
so,  by  passing  them  through  fine  media,  as 
filtering  paper,  sand,  and  the  like;  whilst  the 
term  '  straining '  is  employed  to  designate  the 
mere  separation  of  the   grosser  portion,   by 
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means  of  coarse  media,  flannel,  horsehair  cloth, 
&c.,  through  which  they  flow  with  consider- 
able rapidity.  Filtration  is  distinguished  from 
'  clarification  '  by  its  mere  mechanical  action, 
whereas  the  latter  operates  by  depuration,  or 
the  subsidence  of  tlie  suspended  substances  or 
fseces,  arising  from  their  gravity  being  natu- 
rally greater  thun  the  fluid  with  which  they 
are  mixed,  or  being  rendered  so  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  or  by  the  addition  of  some  foreign 
subst'ince. 

The  apparatus,  vessels,  or  media,  employed 
for  filtration,  are  called  'VIIIEBS,'  and  are 
technically  distinguished  from '  stbaikees  '  by 
the  superior  flneness  of  their  pores. 

Both  strainers  and  Alters  act  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  common  sieve  on  powders ; 
they  all,  in  like  manner,  retain  or  hold  back 
tlie  coarser  matter,  anil  permit  the  liquid  or 
smaller  and  more  attenuated  particles  to  pass 
through.  The  term  '  medium  '  (pleural '  media') 
is  applied  to  the  substance  or  substances 
through  tbepores  of  which  the  liquid  percolates. 
The  form  of  filters,  and  the  substances  of 
which  they  are  composed,  are  various,  and  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  liquids  for  which 
they  are  intended.  On  ttie  small  scuU',  funnels 
of  tin,  zinc,  copper,  wodgwood-ware,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  or  porceliiin,  are  commonly  em- 
ployed as  the  containing  vessels.  (See  engr.) 
Tliu  filtering  medium  may  be  any  substance  of 
a  sufficiently  spongy  or 
porous  nature  to  allow  of 
the  free  percolation  of  the 
liquid,  and  whose  pores  are, 
at  the  same  time,  sufR- 
ciently  small  to  render  it 
limpid  or  transparent.  Un- 
sized paper,  flannel,  linen, 
calico,  cotton  wool,  felt, 
sand,  coarsely  powdered 
charcoal,  porous  stone,  or 
earthenware,  and  numerous  other  substances 
of  a  similar  kind,  are  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

For  many  liquids  that  filter 
easily,  and  in  which  the  sus- 
FiQ.  2.         pended  matter  is  of  a  coarse  and 
porous  nature,  it  is  often  suffi- 
"  cient   merely  to  place   a   little 

cotton  wool  or  tow,  or  a  small 
piece  of  sponge,  in  neck  of  the 
funnel,  as  at  (a,  fig.  1)  in  the 
"  nJ      above  engr. ;    but  such  an  ap- 

paratus, from  the  small  extent  of 
the  filtering  surface,  acts  either 
slowly  or  imperfectly,  and  soon 
gets  choked  up.  Filters  of  unsized 
"  paper  are  well   suited   for   all 

liquids  that  are  not  of  a  corrosive 
or  viscid  nature,  and  are  univer- 
sally employed  for  filtering  small 
quantities  of  liquids  in  the  la- 
boratory. A  piece  of  the  paper 
is  taken  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  the  liquid  to  be  filtered,  and  is  first  doubled 


from  comer  to  comer  into  a  triangle  (see 
engr.  a),  which  is  again  doubled  into  a  smaller 
triangle  i,  and  the  angular  portion  of  the 
margin  being  rounded  off  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  0,  it  constitutes  a  paper  cone,  which  is 
placed  on  a  funnel  of  proportionate  capacity, 
and  is  then  nearly  filled  with  the  liquid.  A 
piece  of  paper  so  cut,  when  laid  flat  upon 
the  table,  should  be  nearly  circular.  Filter- 
ing paper  is  now  sold  ready  cut  in  circles  of 
various  sizes,  which  simply  require  doubling 
for  use.  Another  method  of  forming  a  paper 
filter,  preferred  by  some  persons,  is  to  double 
the  paper  once,  as  above,  and  then  to  fold 
it  in  a  similar  way  to  a  fan,  p^^  , 
observing  so  to  open  it  and  lay 
it  on  the  funnel  that  a  suffi- 
cient interval  be  left  between  the 
two  to  permit  of  the  free  passage 
of  the  filtered  liquid  on  itsdoscent 
towards  the  receiver.  The '  plaited 
fliter,'  as  thus  formed,  is  exceedingly  uoful 
for  general  purposes;  it  exposes  the  entire 
surface  of  the  paper  to  the  liquid,  and  allows 
filtration  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  a  '  plain 
filter '  does.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

Mr  Rother  takes  objection  to  the  ordinaiv 
plain  paper  filter  employed  in  the  laboratory, 
because  of  the  superfluous  fold  which  in  two 
thicknesses  lies  under  one  half  of  the  extended 
surface  of  the  filter.  He  says  the  interposition 
of  these  two  extra  layers  compels  the  liquid  to 
pass  through  three  thicknesses  of  paper  on 
the  half  side  of  the  extended  filter,  whilst  the 
other  half  side  presents  only  a  single  thickness. 
It  is  evident  that  the  two  hidden  layers  are  a 
very  appreciable  impediment  to  tlic  current, 
aside  from  the  more  important  fact  that  the 
liquid  will  traverse  this  side  less  rapidly  than 
the  other,  and  thus  occasion  an  imperfect 
washing  of  the  precipitate,  or  at  least  prolong 
the  operation  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Re- 
cognising these  objections  to  the  old  filter,  iMr 
Rother  has  invented  a  very  simple  modification 
of  the  plain  filter  which,  whilst  saving  50  per 
cent,  of  the  paper,  he  states,  removes  all  the 
defects  of  the  old  form.  This  new  filter  prac- 
tically presents  but  a  single  thickness  of  paper 
to  penetrate,  at  the  same  time  preserving  an 
even  surface,  equal  in  all  other  advantages  to 
the  plain  filter. 

The  filtrations  are  said  to  be  more  rapid 
than  with  the  usual  form,  and  the  absence  of 
the  superfiuous  half  sheet  admits  of  more  rapid 
drying. 

To  make  the  new  filter : — Cut  the  circular 
disk  of  filtering  paper  in  two  through  the  line 
of  its  diameter,  take  either  half  disk,  and  fold 
it  across  the  line  of  the  radius,  then  turn  down 
the  double  edge  of  the  cut  side  and  fold  it 
over,  several  times — finally,  run  a  hard  smooth 
surface  along  the  seam  thus  produced,  to  com- 
press it,  and  spread  the  finished  filter  into  an 
appropriate  funnel,  first  moistening  it  with 
water  before  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  poured 
in. 
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In  reference  to  funnels,  it  may  be  reiBarked 
that  those  employed  for  filtering  rapidly 
should  be  deeply  ribbed  on  the  inside,  or  small 
rods  of  wood  or  glass,  or  pieces  of  straw,  or 
quills,  should  be  placed  between  them  and  the 
paper.  The  neci  or  tubular  part  of  the  funnel 
should,  in  like  manner,  be  deeply  ribbed  or 
fluted  on  the  outside,  to  permit  of  the  free 
passage  of  the  air,  when  it  is  placed  in  a  nar- 
row-mouthed bottle  or  receiver.  When  this 
is  not  the  case,  filtration  proceeds  but  slowly, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  is  apt  to  be  driven  up 
the  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  funnel  by  the 
confined  air,  and  to  be  continually  hissing  and 
flowing  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The 
breadth  of  a  funnel,  to  filter  well,  should  be 
about  three  fourths  its  height,  reckoning  from 
the  throat  (a).  When  deeper,  the  paper  is 
liable  to  be  continually  ruptured,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  superincumbent  fiuid ;  and  when 
shallower,  filtration  proceeds  sUwly,  and  an 
unnecessarily  large  surface  of  the  liquid  is  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  lost  by  eva- 
poration. To  lessen  this  as  much  as  possible, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  glass  is  frequently 
ground  perfectly  smooth,  and  a  piece  of  smooth 
plate-glass  is  laid  thereon.  When  paper  filters 
areof  large  dimensions,  or  employed  for  aqneous 
fluids  that  rapidly  soften  the  texture  of  the 
paper,  or  for  collecting  heavy  powders,  or  me- 
tallic precipitates,  it  is  usual  to  support  them 
on  linen  or  calico,  to  prevent  them  breaking. 
This  is  best  done  by  folding  the  cloth  up  with 
the  paper,  and  cutting  the  filter  out  of  the 
two,  in  the  same  way  as  would  be  done  with 
doubled  paper,  observing  so  to  place  it  in  the 
i'unnel  that  the  paper  and  calico  may  re- 
main close  together,  especially  towards  the 
bottom. 

The  filtration  of  small  quantities  of  liquid, 
as  in  chemical  experiments, 
may  often  be  conveniently 
performed  by  merely  placing 
the  paper  on  the  circular  top 
of  a  recipient  (see  engr.),  or 
on  a  ring  of  glass  or  earth- 
enware laid  on  the  top  of 
any  suitable  vessel.  A  filter 
of  this  kind  that  will  hold  one 
fluid  ounce  will  filter  many 
ounces  of  some  liquids  in  an  hour. 

Good  filtering  paper  should  contain  no  so- 
luble matter,  and  should  not  give  more  than 
2T0  to  ^-J^  of  its  weight  of  asbes.  The  soluble 
matter  may  be  removed  by  washing  it,  first, 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  se- 
condly, with  distilled  water. 

The  •  Munktell '  Swedish  filtering  paper' 
is  composed  of  flax  fibres  very  much  crushed 
and  broken,  and  owes  its  value  to  the  broken 
pieces  of  the  fibres  filling  up  the  pores,  and 
thus  preventing  solids  from  passing  through 
the    paper.      Rhenish  filtering  paper  is  also 

'  Dr  F.  Mohr  says  that  Swediali  filtering  paper  is  now 
nndeserviiig  its  traditional  reputation,  and  that  it  con- 
tains soluhle  alumina. 


made  from  flax,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
more  perfect  condition  of  its  fibres,, is  more 
porous  than  Munktell's,  and  therefore  inferior 
to  it  for  filtering  purposes.  Another  kind  of 
Rhenish  paper,  also  of  flax,  in  which  the  fibres 
are  much  torn,  is  manufactured  and  is  said  to 
be  a  useful  article,  and  to  allow  the  rapid  pas- 
sage of  fluids  through  it.  The  white  filtering 
papers  of  English  make  have  a  small  quantity 
ot  cotton  mixed  with  the  flax ;  and  the  fibres 
are  ranch  torn  and  crushed  ;  hence  they  make 
serviceable  filters. 

The  grey,  circular  cut  filtering  paper  ot 
varying  sizes,  of  foreign  make,  as  well  as  the 
grey  sheet  filtering  paper  of  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish manufacture,  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
wool,  much  of  which  is  coloured ;  as  well  as 
jute  and  esparto  grass,  both  of  these  latter  in 
an  unbleached  state.  The  amount  of  ash  in 
the  Munktell  paper  has  of  late  increased  in 
quality." 

For  filtering  a  larger  quantity  of  a  liquid 
than  can  be  conveniently  managed  with  a 
funnel,  and  also  for  substances  that  are  either 
too  viscid  or  too  much  loaded  with  feculence 
to  allow  them  to  pass  freely  through  paper, 
conical  bags  made  of  flannel,  felt,  tweeled 
cotton  cloth  or  Canton  flannel,  linen  or 
calico,  and  suspended  to  iron-hooks  by  rings 
or  tapes,  are  commonly  employed.  The  flrst 
two  of  the  above  substances  are  preferable 
for  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  acidulous 
liquors;  the  third  for  oily  ones;  and  the  re- 
mainder for  tinctures,  weak 
alkaline  lyes,  and  similar  so- 
lutions. These  bags  have  the 
disadvantage  of  sucking  up  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the 
fluid  poured  into  them,  and 
are  therefore  objectionable, 
except  for  large  quantities, 
or  when  they  are  to  be  con- 
tinued in  actual  use  as  filters 
for  some  time.  On  the  large 
scale,  a  number  of  them  are 
usually  worked  together,  and  are  generally 
enclosed  in  cases  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
to  exclude  dirt  from  the  filtered  liquor  that 
trickles  down  their  sides.  These  arrangements 
will  be  noticed  further  on. 

A  simple  mode  of  filtering  aqueous  fluids, 
which  are  not  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
is  to  draw  them  off  from  one 
vesssel  to  another,  by  means  of 
a  number  of  threads  of  loosely 
twisted  cotton  or  worsted,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  syphon. 
(See  engr.)  The  little  cotton 
rope  at  once  performs  the  operations  of  de- 
cantation  and  filtration.  This  method  is  often 
convenient  for  sucking  off  the  water  from  a 
small  quantity  of  a  precipitate. 

For  fuller   information  on  the  subject   of 
laboratory  filtration,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  papers    (which  are    too   long 
'  Greenish. 
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for  quotation  horo)  in  'The  Chemical 
News* :  — 

"  On  a  New  Slode  of  Filtration,"  by  J.  E. 
Cooko,  May  30th,  1873;  "Filtering  Appara- 
tus," by  John  K.  Kerr,  February  6th,  1874  i 
"  Impb-mcnts  for  Filtration,"  by  P.  Casamajor, 
July  2.Ui,  1875,  and  30th,  1875;  Ibid, by  \V. 
Jago,  I'.hrnary  4th,  1876;  "Ou  Rapid  Filtra- 
tion," by  E.  C.  H.  Hildebrand,  August  Hth, 
1876 ;  also  to  '  Journal  of  the  Chemical  So- 
ciety ,'for  papers  on: — "Simple  Suction  arrange- 
ment for  liapid  Filtering,"  by  C.  Holthof,  vol. 
xxstii,  part  2,  p.  508;  "Employment  of  Com- 
pressed Air  on  Filtering  Sulutiona,"  by  VV. 
Leiibe,  vol.  xxxii,  part  1,  p.  270. 

When  solid  substances,  as  porous  stone  or 
earthenware,  are  used  as  the  media  for  fil- 
trations,  vessels  of  metal,  wood,  or  stone-ware, 
are  employed  to  contain  them  and  the  super- 
natant liquid.  In  these  cases  the  filtering 
medium  is  usually  arranged  as  a  shelf  or  dia- 
phragm, and  divides  tlie  vessel  into  two  com- 
partments ;  the  upper  one  being  intended  to 
contain  the  dirty  liquid,  iind  the  under  one  to 
receive  tlic  same  when  filtered.  Such  an 
apparatus  is  set  in  operation  by  merely  filling 
the  upper  chamber,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
readily  cleared  out  by  reversing  it,  and  pass- 
ing clean  water  through  it  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. Small  arrangements  of  this  kind, 
intended  to  bo  screwed  on  to  the  water  supply- 
pipe  by  either  end,  and  which  answer  the 
purpose  intended  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, have  boon  manufactured  and  vended  un- 
der the  name  of  '  kutebsiblb'  or  •  self-clban- 
INO  FILTBBS.'  When  pulverulent  substances, 
U9  sand,  coarsely  powdered  charcoal,  &c., 
are  employed,  a  similar  arrangement  is  fol- 
lowed ;  but  in  this  ease  the  slielt  ov  dia- 
phragm ninst  consist  of  any  convenient  sub- 
stance pierced  with  numerous  holes,  over 
which  must  bi'  placed,  first  a  stratum  of  course 
pebbles,  next  some  of  a  finer  description,  and 
on  this  a  proper  quantity  of  the  sand,  char- 
coal, or  other  medium.  Over  the  whole  should 
be  placed  another  layer  of  pebbles,  or  a  board 
or  plate  of  metal  or  earthenware,  pierced  with 
a  number  of  lioles,  to  allow  tlie  liquid  to  be 
poured  into  tlie  filter  without  liisturbing  its 
arrangement.  Apparatus  of  this  kind,  of  a 
permanent  description,  and  arranged  for  filter- 
ing large  quantities  of  liquids,  are  properly 
denominated '  filtbtiing  machines.' 

Among  the  liquids  usually  submitted  to 
filtration,  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  principal — water,  oils,  syrups,  tinc- 
tures, vegetable  juices,  infusions,  and  decoc- 
tions. 

The  filtration  of  water  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. The  water  of  our  wells  is  presented 
by  nature  ready  filtered  to  the  hand  of  man, 
and  often  exhibits  an  admirable  degree  of 
transparency  and  purity.  It  acquires  this 
state  by  percolating  through  the  mineral  strata 
of  the  earth,  which  deprives  it  of  the  organic 
matter  it   derives  from  the  soil  and  subsoil, 


bnt,  at  the  same  time,  it  dissolves  a  portion  of 
the  saline  and  earthy  media  through  which  it 
passes,  and  hence  acquires  that  peculiar  '  hard- 
ness' which  is  constantly  found  in  spring  water. 
On  the  large  scale,  this  natural  system  of  fil- 
tration has  been  imitated  by  some  of  the  com- 
mercial companies  that  supply  our  cities  and 
towns  with  water.  Extensive  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel  have  been  employed,  with  variable 
success,  as  the  filtering  media ;  and  were  it  not 
that  filters  gradually  lose  their  porosity  by  the 
occnmulation  of  the  retained  matter  in  their 
pores,  such  a  method  would  be  excellent. 
But  the  great  expense  of  sneh  filters  precludes 
the  possibility  of  frequently  cleaning  or  re- 
newing them,  by  which  means  they  can  alone 
be  kept  in  an  efficient  state. 

A  filter  which  possesses  the  advantages  of 
b'ing  easily  and  cheaply  cleaned  when  dirty, 
and  which  frees  water  from  mechanical  impu- 
rities with  immense  rapidity,  may  be  formed 
by  placing  a  stratum  of  sponge  between  two 
perforated  metallic  plates,  united  by  a  central 
screw,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  of  the  sponge  being  compres.sed  to  any 
rei|uired  degree.  Water,  under  gentle  pres- 
sure, flows  with  such  rapidity  through  the 
pores  of  compressed  sponge,  that  it  is  said  that 
B  few  square  feet  of  this  substance  will  per- 
fectly filter  several  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
daily.  This  method  of  filtration  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  and  has  been 
favorably  noticed  by  the  legislature. 

A  few  barrels  or  hogsheads  of  water  may  be 
easily  filtered  daily,  by  the  arrangement  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving. 


J.  A  common  water-pipfi  or 
cock. 

b.  A  false  bottom  fitting  in  per- 
Ifclly  wnter-tiglit. 

c.  A  perrorated  wootien  or  me- 
tutljc  Vf89ui  or  biix  co\c''eil  witti  a 
l)Hg  of  felt  or  other  lilteru'n  Bub- 
atance  (not  shown  in  ttie  en^irav- 
in(f).  d.  A  small  tube,  fittin;;wHter- 
tiglit  into  the  false  bottom  and 
uniting  the  interior  of  the  filter 
n-iiU  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cask. 


It  is  evident  that  when  water  is  poured 
into  the  upper  portion  5  of  a  vessel,  so  ar 
ranged,  it  will  sink  througli  the  filter  c,  and 
pipe  d,  into  the  lower  chamber  C,  and  this 
filtration  will  go  on  as  long  as  the  supply  coti- 
tinnes,  and  water  is  drawn  from  the  c  ick  r. 
By  uniting  the  cock  e  with  a  tank  or  casks, 
and  by  keeping  the  upper  portion  S  always 
full  by  means  of  a  ball-cock,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  may  be  thus  filtered.  The 
advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  the  filter  c  can 
be  always  readily  got  at,  and  easily  cleaned  or 
renewed. 

For  filtering  water  on  the  small  scale,  and 
for  domestic  use,  '  alcarazzas,'  diaphragms  of 
porous  earthenware  and  filtering-stone  and 
layers  of  sand  and  charcoal,  &c.,  already  re- 
ferred to,  are  commonly  employed  as  filtering 
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media.  The  filtering  power 
of  porous  stone  or  earthen- 
ware may  be  greatly  increased 
by  adopting  the  arrangement 
represented  in  the  margin, 
which  consists  in  making  the 
diaphragm  of  the  shape  of  a 
disc  (d),  supporting  plates  of 
the  same  material,  the  whole 
forming  but  one  piece.  The  '  plAtylithio 
WATEE-KLTEES,'  which  are  formed  of  porous 
stone  cut  on  this  plan,  present  200  to  300 
square  inclies  of  filttring  surface.  •  A  cheap, 
useful  form  of  portable  filter,  is  the  following, 
given  in  the  '  Pioceedings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation :'  "  Take  any  common  vessel,  perforated 
below,  such  as  a  flower-pot,  fill  the  lower  por- 
tion with  coai'se  pebbles,  over  which  place  a 
layer  of  finer  ones,  and  on  these  a  layer  of 
clean  coarse  sand.  On  the  top  of  this  a  piece  of 
burnt  clay,  perforated  with  small  holes,  should 
be  put,  and  on  this  again  a  stratum  of  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  of  well  burnt  pounded 
animal  charcoal.  A  filter  thus  formed  will 
last  a  considerable  time,  and  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  in  removmg  noxious  and 
putrescent  substances  held  in  solution  by 
water."'  The  '  poetable-piltees,'  set  up  in 
stone-ware,  that  are  commonly  sold  in  the 
shops,  contain  a  sti'atum  of  sand,  or  coarsely- 
powdered  charcoal  j  ^  before,  however,  having 
access  to  this,  the  water  has  to  pass  through 
a  sponge,  to  remove  the  coarser  portion  of 
the  impurities.  Among  the  many  new  kinds 
of  portable  filters  now  offered  for  sale,  which 
claim  special  notice,  are  the  following,  viz. — 

1.  The  MOULDED  CAEBON  piLTEE,  consist- 
ing of  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  vessel  formed 
of  compressed  carbon. 

2.  The  SILICATED  OAEBON  PILTEE,  in  which 
the  medium  is  a  compact  substance,  formed  of 
animal  charcoal  and  the  ashes  of  Boghead  coal. 

Of  the  many  forms  of  this  filter,  we  may 
mention  the  '  Syphon  Filter  for  Travellers ; ' 
by  means  of  which  wholesome  water  may  be 
drunk  from  any  pond  or  stream  by  simply  im- 
mersing the  filter  therein  and  drawing  the 
water  through  the  tube  by  suction.  Of  the 
'Silicated. Carbon  Filter,'  Professor  Wanklyn 
says  that  it  will  render  river  water  containing 
a  considerable  amount  of  free  and  albuminoid 
ammonia  as  pure  as  deep  spring  water. 

8.  BisoHOPP's  Patent  Sponsy-ieoh  pil- 
TEE. — This  differs  from  one  invented  many 
years  ago  by  Dr  Medlock,  in  bringing  the 
•water  into  contact  with  spongy  iron  instead  of 
thin  iron  rods,  and  thus  effecting  filtration 
much  more  rapidly.    Tlledlock  believed  that 

'  A  very  similar  filter  to  this  was  invented  by  tiie  late 
Mr  George  Uobins,  the  celebrated  auctioneer.  Mr 
Robins'  filter  differed  from  the  above  in  havina  a  lid  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre  in  which  a  sponge  was  placed ;  an 
arrangement  which  by  keeping  back  the  suspended  mat-' 
ter  contained  in  the  water,  prevented  the  flltf  r  from  being 
'Clogged  up. 

•  JB'rankland  and  Byrne  have  shown  that  animal  is 
greatly  superior  to  vegetable  charcoal  when  eraplojed  (or 
'water-filtera. 


the  iron  rods  brought  about  the  oxidation  of 
the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  and  its  con- 
sequent conversion  into  nitrites  and  nitrates. 
Bischoff  states  that  he  has  experimentally 
investigated  the  properties  of  spongy  iron,  and 
finds  that  it — 

a.  Decomposes  even  distilled  water,  which 
has  been  previously  boiled. 

h.  That  it  reduces  nitric  acid  to  ammonia. 

e.  That  the  amounts  of  organic  nitrogen  and 
albuininoid  ammonia  are  always  much  reduced 
after  filtration  through  spongy  iron. 

d.  That  a  minute  quantity  of  iron  is  dis- 
solved by  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
water,  ferrous  bicarbonate  being  formed.  The 
latter  being  soon  oxidised  and  precipitated  is 
easily  removed  by  filtration. 

e.  That  the  action  of  spongy  iron  on  im- 
pure water  is  two  fold,  viz.  chemical  and  me- 
chanical. "The  chemical  action  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  decomposition  of  water.  The 
readiest  explanation  for  the  decomposition  of 
water,  is,  the  intimate  contact  between  the 
electro-positive  and  electro  negative  bodies, 
such  as  metallic  iron  and  carbon,  or  even  me- 
tallic iron  and  any  ferric  oxide,  which  has  es- 
caped reduction,  or  which  has  been  reoxidised 
by  exposure  to  air  or  water ;  and  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that,  consequent  to  the  galvanic 
current  thus  produced,  the  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen dissolved  in  water  is  ozonised,  and  caused 
to  act  as  a  powerful  oxidising  agent  in  organic 
matter." 

We  extract  the  tables  on  the  next  page  from 
the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Rivers'  Pollution.  The  Commissioners,  we  may 
here  state,  speak  in  high  terms  of  this  filter. 

4.  The  so-called  Magnetic  caebide  op 
lEON  piLTER.  In  this,  the  filtering  material 
is  said  to  be  prepared  by  heating  hcematite 
with  sawdust.     This  filter  has  a  good  repute. 

***  The  Royal  Commission  "  on  Rivers 
Pollution"  strongly  recommend  filters  of  ani- 
mal charcoal  to  be  recharged  every  three  to 
six  months,  "since  they  found  that  myriads 
of  minute  worms  were  developed  in  the  animal 
charcoal,  and  passed  out  with  the  water  when 
these  filters  were  used  for  Thames  water,  and 
when  the  charcoal  was  not  renewed  at  suffi- 
ciently short  intervals." 

Cleansing  of  Filters. — Every  two  or  three 
months  (according  to  the  kind  of  water)  air 
shonld  be  blown  through,  and  if  the  charcoal  be 
in  the  block  form  it  should  be  brushed.  Then 
four  to  six  ouncep  of  the  pharmacopceial  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate,  or  twenty 
to  thirty  grains  of  the  solid  permanganate 
in  a  quart  of  distilled  water,  and  ten  drops 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  poured 
through,  and  subsequently  a  quarter  to  half 
an  ounce  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  in  two 
to  four  gallons  of  distilled  water.  This 
plan  would  be  useful  on  foreign  stations  where 
the  filter  cannot  be  sent  home,  or  taken  to 
pieces ;  if  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  the  char- 
coal shonld  be  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  and 
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The  Average  Composition  of  Thames  Water,  before  and  after  Filtration 
through  Spongy  Iron. 


Deioriptioa. 

DlSSOLVKD   MatTKES.                                                     ' 

Total 

solid 

impurity. 

Organic 
carbon. 

Organic      Ammonia, 
nitrogen. 

Nitrogen, 

as  nitrates 

and 

nitrites. 

Total 
combined 
nitrogen.  | 

As     delivered     from     Chelsea 
Waterworks  .... 

The  same  water  filtered  throngh 
spongy  iron     .... 

28-04 
16-8 

-198 
•069 

-042 
-018 

■0009 
■019 

•117 
■018 

•220 
•049 

The  mean  of  the  14,th  and  15th 
taken  after  the  spongy  iron 
filter  had  heen  in  operation  in 
the  Rivers  Commission  Labo- 
ratory for  upwards  of  eight 
months.'      As  supplied  from 
Waterworks  .... 

After  filtration  through  spongy 
iron 

24'47 
14-26 

•170 
•083 

•055 
-016 

•001 
0 

■098 
0 

•154 
•016 

Deaciiption. 

Dissolved  Mattebs.                                  i 

Previous 
Sewage  or 

Animal 
contamina- 
tion. 

ChloriDc. 

ll&RDNESS. 

Xo  of 
samples 
analysed. 

j 

Temporary. 

Permnnent. 

Total. 

As     delivered     from     Chelsea 
Waterworks  .... 

The  same  filtered  through  spongy 
iron 

1^464 
•177 

2-01 
2^00 

155 
6-8 

6-2 
4-9 

21-7             15 
11-7  1          15 

The  mean  of  the  14th  and  15th 
samples  taken  after  the  spongy 
iron  filters  had  been  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Rivers  Commision 
Laboratory  for    upwards    of 
eight  months.'    As   supplied 
from  Waterworks  . 

After  filtration  through  spongy 
iron 

•675 
0 

1-95 
1^95 

Analysis 
of  the 
15th 

sample. 

19-1 
9-6 

... 

exposed  for  some  time  to  air  or  sun,  or  heated 
in  an  oven. 

If  sponges  are  at  all  used,  they  should  be 
removed  from  time  to  time,  and  thoroughly 
washed  in  hot  water.' 

Oils  are  filtered,  on  the  small  scale,  through 
cotton-wool,   or   unsized  paper,  arranged   in 

»  Tlio  flgares  demonstrate  that  the  purifying  action  of 
■pongy  iron,  if  at  all  altered,  has  oeeu  increattd,  t» 
reganls  the  most  important  imparities  of  water,  vii., 
nitirogentraB  matters  and  hardneu. 

•  Aikes,  'Practical  Hygiene.' 


a  funnel ;  and  on  the  large  scale,  through  long 
bags,  made  of  tweeled  cotton-cloth  (Canton 
flaunel).  These  bags  are  usually  made  about 
12  or  15  inches  iu  diameter,  and  from  4  to 
8  feet  long  (see  engr.),  and  are  inclosed  in 
bottomless  casings,  or  bags  of  coarse  canvas, 
about  5  to  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  for  the 
purpose  of  condensing  a  great  extent  of  fil- 
tering surface  into  the  smallest  possible  space. 
A  number  of  these  double  bags  (from  1  to  50  or 
60)  are  connected  with  corresponding  holes 
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in  the  bottom  of  a  block -tin  or  tinned-copper 
cistern,  into  which  the  oil  to  be  filtered  is 
poured.  The  mode  in  which  these  bags  are 
fastened  to  the  cisiern  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  on  the 
joint  being  close  and 
secure  depends  the 
integrity  of  the  ap- 
paratus. Three  me- 
thods of  doing  this 
are  figured  in  the 
engraving,  which, 
with  th»  references, 
will  explain  them- 
selves, the  same  let- 
ters referring  to  the 
same  parts  of  each. 

The  second  of  the- 
above  arrangements 
is  tlie  least  expensive,  and  certainly  the  most 
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a    Md.tniii  of  cistern. 

b.  Filtering-bag. 

c.  Screw  of  the  conical  nozzle  fitting  into  the  ciBtern. 

d.  Binding  cord  connecting  bag  and  nozzle. 

e.  Binding  cord  connecting  bag  and  lower  nozzle. 

/,  Bayonet-cateh,  connecting  the  lower  portion  of  the 
nozzle  fastened  to  the  bag  with  the  upper  and  fixed 
part.ff. 

i,  Ihe  thick  hem  at  the  top  of  the  bag  (purposely  made 
larpe  by  enclosing  a  piece  of  thick  cord  therein),  resting 
on  the  shoulders,  k. 

I.  A.  metallic  cylinder,  loosely  fitting  the  bole  in  the 
cistern,  and  over  which  the  top  of  the  bag  is  drawn, 
before  being  put  into  its  place ;  when  fitted,  as  in  the 
engraving,  it  retains  the  hem  i  securely  in  its  place  above 
the  shoulder  k. 

convenient  in  practice ;  and  when  the  cylinder 
I  fits  the  hole  closely  (allowing  for  the  bag), 
is  as  safe,  or  safer,  than  an  ordinary  screw. 

The  bags  are  surrounded  by  a  wooden  screen 
fitted  up  with  doors  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing off^  the  dust ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  apart- 
ment is  furnished  with  large  steam-pipes,  by 
which  a  proper  temperature  may  be  kept  up 
in  cold  weather.  The  use  of  heat  should, 
however,  never  be  had  recourse  to  when  it 
can  be  avoided,  as  although  it  vastly  increases 
the  rate  of  filtration,  the  oil  so  filtered  is 
more  apt  to  become  opaque  in  cold  weather 
than  when  the  process  is  conducted  at  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  castor  oil  and 
sperm  oil'.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  the  latter  is  consumed  in  enormous 
quantities  for  illumination,  the  best  is  always 
'  winter  strained,'  as  it  is  popularly  called.  In 
practice,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a 
number  of  small  cisterns  at  work  (say  50  or 
100  galls,  each),  than  one  or  two  larger  ones,  as 
any  accident  that  may  occur  is  more  easily 
remedied,  and  that  without  stopping  the  whole 
operation. 


When  cotton-cloth  bags  are  employed  with- 
out being  'creased,' or  enclosed  in  others  of 
canvas,  they  should  not  be  longer  than  about 
3  or  4  feet,  and  not  wider  than  about  5  or  6 
inches  when  filled.  When  larger  they  are 
dangerous. 

A  convenient  method  of  filtering  a  smgie 
cask  of  oil  is,  to  insert  the  pipe  of  a  two-way 
patent  filter  into  the  cork-hole,  by  which 
means  the  whole  will  be 
filtered  as  drawn  off, 
without  any  trouble  on 
the  part  of  the  operator. 
This  filter  consists  of  a 
porous  bag  stretched  over 
a  perforated  metallic  ves- 
sel, nearly  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  exterior  cas- 
ing, and  its  edge  Is 
tightly  screwed  between 
the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  latter,  so  as  to  be  quite  water-tight. 
The  cock  communicates  with  the  interior  of 
the  perforated  plate  and  filter,  and  the  supply- 
pipe  with  the  exterior.  By  this  means  the 
interior  chamber,  which  occupies  fths  of  the 
vessel,  rapidly  fills  with  filtered  oil,  and  con- 
tinues full  as  long  as  any  liquor  remains  in 
the  cask.  This  arrangement  is  also  well 
adapted  to  the  filtration  of  wines,  beer, 
cordials,  porter,  and  various  other  liquors. 
It  is  unequalled  in  simplicity  and  useful- 
ness. The  same  filter  may  be  removed  from 
cask  to  cask,  with  the  facility  of  a  common 
cock. 

The  filtration  of  STHtrps  is  now  generally 
effected  on  the  large  scale  by  passing  them 
through  the  '  Cbeased  bao  pilteb'  just  de- 
scribed. On  the  small  scale,  as  employed  by 
confectioners  and  druggists,  they  are  usually 
passed  through  CONICAI,  flannel  bags.  (See 
page  726.)  The  filtration  of  thick  syrups  is, 
however,  attended  with  some  difiiculty,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  filter  them  in 
a  somewhat  dilute  state,  and  afterwards  to 
reduce  them  to  a  proper  consistence  by  evapo- 
ration in  clean  vessels  of  tinned  copper,  by 
steam  heat.  Syrups,  when  filtered  in  a  heated 
state,  run  well  for  a  time,  but  the  pores  of  the 
fabric  rapidly  get  choked,  from  the  thickening 
of  the  syrup  and  partial  crystallization  of  the 
sugar,  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  portion  from  the  surface  of  the  bag. 
This  may  be  partially  prevented  by  enclosing 
the  bag  in  a  metallic  casing.  On  the  whole 
clarification  is  preferable  for  syrups  to  filtra- 
tion on  the  small  scale.  They  need  only  be 
well  beaten  up  while  cold  with  a  little  white  of 
egg,  and  then  heated;  a  scum  rises,  which 
must  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  con- 
sistent, and  the  skimming  continued  until  the 
liquid  becomes  clear.  Any  floating  portions 
of  scum  that  may  have  escaped  notice  are 
easily  removed  by  running  the  syrup  through 
a  coarse  flannel  strainer,  whilst  hot.  The 
most  extensive  application  of  the  process  of 
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filtration  in  tlie  arts  is  in  tbe  refining  of 
ingars. 

TltrOTUBira  and  DitUTE  sfibits  arc  nsaally 
filtered,  on  tlie  small  scale,  through  bibtjious 
or  ITNSIZBD  PAPER  placed  on  a  funnel;  and 
on  tbe  large  scale,  through  thin  and  fine 
COTTON  BAQS.  lu  general,  however,  tinctures 
clarify  themselves  by  tbe  subsidence  of  the 
suspended  matter,  when  allowed  to  repose  for 
a  few  days.  Hence  it  is  tbe  bottoms  alone 
that  require  filtering;  the  supernatant  clear 
portion  need  only  be  run  through  a  small  hair 
sieve,  a  piece  of  tow  or  cotton  placed  in  tbe 
throat  of  a  funnel,  or  some  other  coarse  me- 
dium, to  remove  any  floating  substances,  as 
pieces  of  straw,  &c.  Spirits  which  are  largely 
loaded  with  essential  oU,  as  those  of  aniseed, 
Ac,  run  rapidly  through  paper  or  calico,  but 
usually  require  the  addition  of  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  magnesiii  before  they  will  flow  quite 
clear.  When  possible,  tinctures,  spirits,  and 
all  similiir  volatile  fluids,  are  better  and  more 
economically  cleared  by  subsidence  or  clarifi- 
cation than  by  filtration,  as,  in  tbe  latter 
way,  a  portion  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the 
strength  of  the  liquid  is  thereby  altered. 

Vegetable  juices  should  be  allowed  to 
deposit  their  feculous  portion  before  filtration. 
The  supernatant  liquid  will  then  be  often 
found  quite  clear.  It  is  only  when  this  is 
not  the  case  that  filtration  should  bo  had 
recourse  to.  A  small  quantity  may  be  filtered 
through  coarse  or  woollen  filtering  paper, 
supported  on  a  piece  of  coarse  calico  placed 
on  a  fuimel;  when  the  quantity  is  large, 
one  of  the  conical  bags  before  described 
should  he  employed.  The  bottoms  from  which 
the  clear  portion  has  been  decanted  should 
be  placed  ou  a  sepai'ate  filter,  or  else  not  added 
until  tbe  whole  of  the  other  portion  has 
drained  through.  Vegetable  juices  are  often 
rendered  clear  by  simply  beating  them  to 
about  180°  or  200°  Fahr.,  by  which  their  al- 
bumen is  coagulated;  they  are  also  frequently 
clarified  by  the  addition  of  a  little  white  of 
egg  and  heat,  in  the  same  way  as  syrups. 
Many  of  them  (as  those  of  hemlock,  hen- 
bane, aconite,  &c.)  are  greatly  injured  by 
heat,  and  must  consequently  be  filtered,  or 
only  simply  decanted  after  repose.  In  all 
eases  they  should  be  exposed  to  tbe  air  as 
little  as  possible,  as  they  rapidly  suffer 
decomposition. 

Vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions  may 
be  cleared  by  defecation  followed  by  fil- 
tration. The  conical  bags  of  flannel  before 
described  are  usually  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. When  the  liquid  is  to  be  evaporated 
to  an  extract,  they  are  commonly  suspended 
by  a  hook  over  the  evaporating  pan.  A  con- 
venient method  of  straining  these  fluids,  prac- 
tised in  the  laboratory,  is  to  stretch  a  square 
of  flannel  on  a  frame  or  '  horse,'  securing  it  at 
the  comers  by  pieces  of  string.  (See  engr.) 
Such  a  frame,  laid  across  tbe  mouth  of  a 
pan,  is  more  easily  fed  with  Iresh  liquid  than 


a  bag,  whose  month  is  40  or  50  inches 
higher.  The  same  purpose,  for 
small  quantities  of  liquid,  is 
effected  by  laying  tbe  flannel 
across  the  mouth  of  a  coarse 
hair  sieve.  The  concentrated 
infusions  and  decoctions  be- 
ing usually  weak  tinctures, 
may  be  flltered  in  the  same 
way  as  the  latter.  (See  ahove.)  Many 
vegetable  solutions,  that  from  the  viscidity 
of  the  suspended  matter  can  scarcely  be 
filtered,  may  be  readily  clarified  with  white 
of  egg  in  the  cold,  or  pass  the  filter  rapidly  if 
a  very  small  quantity  of  acetic,  tartaric,  sul- 
phuric, or  other  strong  acid,  is  previously 
added. 

Corrosive  liquids,  as  the  STBONO  ACIDS, 
are  filtered  through  powdered  glass,  or  SILI- 
CdOVB  BAND,  supported  on  pebbles  in  the 
throat  of  a  glass  funnel,  or  through  asbestos  or 
gun-cotton  placed  in  tbe  same  manner.  Char- 
coal has  also  been  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  is  not  fit  for  some  acids.  Strong 
caustic  alkaline  lyes  arc  also  filtered  through 
powdered  glass  or  sand.  Weak  alkaline 
lyes  may  be  flltered  through  fine  calico, 
stretched  across  tbe  mouth  of  a  funnel. 
Many  corrosive  liquids,  aa  solution  of  potassa, 
&c.,  require  to  be  excluded  from  the  air 
during  filtration.  Tbe  simplest 
apparatus  that  can  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  that  figured 
in  the  margin: — (a)  is  a  globular 
bottle  fitted  with  the  ground 
stopper  (d),  and  having  a  perfo- 
rated neck  (J)  ground  to  the 
bottle  (S) ;  (o)  is  a  small  tube, 
wrapp^  round  with  as  much 
asbestos,  linen,  or  calico,  as  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  fit  the  under 
neck  of  tbe  bottle  through 
which  it  passes.  The  tube  (c) 
may  also  be  fixed  by  placing 
pebbles  and  pondered  glass  or 
sand  round  it,  as  before  mentioned.  For  use, 
the  solution  to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  tbe 
bottle  (o)  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  tbe  tube 
(c),  and  the  stopper  is  replaced.  The  liquid 
then  descends  into  (i),  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  air  passes  up  the  tube  into  (o).  LiQDOR 
POTASsa;  may  be  always  obtained  fine  by 
depuration  in  close  vessels,  when  tbe  sediment 
of  lime  only  need  be  filtered,  which  may  be 
effected  with  calico  fixed  across  tbe  mouth  of 
a  funnel. 

When  a  precipitate,  or  the  suspended 
matter  in  a  liquid,  is  the  object  of  the  filtra- 
tion, the  filter  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  powder  may  be  easily  separated  from  it, 
when  dry,  and  that  with  tbe  least  loss  possible. 
Linen  filters  are  for  this  reason  preferable 
for  large  quantities,  and  those  of  smooth 
bibulous  paper  for  small  ones.  The  powder 
should  be  washed  down  the  sides  of  the  filter, 
and  collected,  by  means  of  a  small  stream  of 
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water,  in  one  spot  at  the  bottom,  assisting 
the  operation  with  a  camel-hair  pencil ;  and, 
when  the  whole  is  dry,  it  should  be  swept 
off  the  paper  or  cloth  with  a  similar  pencil 
or  brush,  and  not  removed  by  a  knife,  as 
is  commonly  done,  when  it  can  be  possibly 
avoided. 

The  '  first  runnings'  of  liquid  from  a  filter 
are  commonly  foul,  and  are  pumped  back  or 
returned  until  the  fluid  runs  perfectly  limpid 
and  transparent,  when  it  is  '  turned  into'  the 
'filtered  liquor  cistern,'  or  proper  receiver. 
In  many  cases  the  liquid  does  not  readily 
become  transparent  by  simply  passing  through 
the  filter ;  hence  has  arisen  the  use  of  WL- 
TBEING  powBEKS,  Or  substances  which  rapidly 
choke  up  the  pores  of  the  media  in  a  sufficient 
degree  to  make  the  fluid  pass  clear.  In  the 
employment  of  these  powders  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  in  too  fine  a  state  ef 
division,  uor  used  in  larger  quantities  than 
are  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  are  apt  to 
choke  up  the  filter,  and  to  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  the  liquid.  The  less  filtering 
powder  used,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  pro- 
gress of  the  filtration,  and  the  longer  will  be 
the  period  during  wliich  the  apparatus  will 
continue  in  eflective  action.  For  some  liquids 
these  substances  are  employed  for  the  double 
purpose  of  decolouring  or  whitening,  as  well  as 
rendering  them  transparent.  In  such  cases 
it  is  preferable  first  to  pass  the  fluid  through 
a  layer  of  the  substance  In  coarse  powder, 
from  which  it  will  'run'  but  slightly  con- 
taminated into  the  filter;  or,  if  the  powder 
is  mixed  with  the  whole  body  of  the  liquid, 
as  in  bleaching  almond  oil,  &c.,  to  pass  the 
mixture  through  some  coarser  medium  to 
remove  the  cruder  portion  before  allowing  it 
to  run  into  the  filter.  Another  plan  is,  after 
long  agitation  and  subsequent  repose,  to 
decant  the  clearer  portion  from  the  grosser 
sediment,  and  to  employ  separate  filters  for 
the  two.  Granulated  animal  charcoal  is  used 
according  to  the  first  method,  to  decolour 
syrups,  oils,  &o. ;  and  filtering  powder  by  the 
.second  and  third,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
colour,  and  to  clarify  castor  and  other  oils. 
The  common  plan  of  mixing  large  quantities 
of  filtering  powder  with  castor  oil,  and  throw- 
ing the  whole  into  the  filter,  as  adopted  by 
the  druggists,  is  injudicious.  When  simple 
filtration  is  required,  it  is  better  to  use  little 
or  no  powder,  and  to  continue  returning  the 
oil  that '  runs '  through,  until,  by  the  swelling 
of  the  fibres  of  the  filter  bags,  it  flows  quite 
clear.  By  this  plan  the  same  filters  may  be 
used  for  a  long  period  of  time  (for  many 
years),  and  wiU  continue  to  work  well ; 
whilst,  by  the  usual  method.they  rapidly  decline 
in  power,  and  soon  deliver  their  contents  slowly, 
and  after  a  short  time  scarcely  at  all. 

It  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  render  a 
filter  'self-acting,'  or  to  construct  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  '  feed  itself,"  so  that  it  may 
continue  full  and  at  work  without  the  constant 


attention  of  the  operator.  On  the  small  scale, 
this  may  be  readily  effected  on  the  principle 
of  the  common  fountain  lamp  (see  engr>i ;  and 
on  the  large  scale,  by  placing  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  unfiltered  liquid  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  filter,  and  by  having  the  end  of  the 
supply.pipe  fitted  with  a  ball-cock,  to  keep 
the  liquid  in  the  filter 
constantly  at  the  same 
height. 

The  rapidity  of  filtration 
depends  upon — the  poros- 
ity of  the  filtering  medium 
— the  extent  of  tlie  filter- 
ing surface — the  relative 
viscidity  or  mobility  of  the 
filtering  liquid — the  pres- 
sure or  force  by  which 
the  liquid  is  impelled 
through  the  pores  of  the 
filter,  and — the  porosity 
and  fineness  of  the  substances  it  holds  in  sus- 
pension. The  most  efficient  filter  is  produced 
when  the  first  two  or  the  first  three  are  so 
graduated  to  the  others  that  liquid  filters 
rapidly,  and  is  at  the  same  time  rendered 
perfectly  transparent. 

In  the  common  method  of  filtration  no 
pressure  is  exerted  beyond  that  of  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  the  liquid  resting 
on  the  filtering  medium,  but  in  some  cases 
additional  pressure  is  employed.  This  is 
had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing a  more  rapid  filtration,  and  more 
especially  for  filtering  liquids  that,  from 
their  viscidity,  will  scarcely  pass  through 
the  pores  ot  substances  sufficiently  fine 
to  remove  their  impurities  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

One  of  the  easiest  means  of  employing  pres- 
sure in  filtration  is  to  increase  the  height  of 
the  column  of  the  filtering  liquid.  Prom  the 
peculiar  properties  of  fluids,  by  which  they 
transmit  pressure  in  an  equal  degree  in  all 
directions,  this  column  need  not  be  of  equal 
diameter  throughout,  but  may 
be  conveniently  contracted  to 
the  size  of  a  small  pipe,  as  in 
the  accompanying  engraving, 
which  represents  a  small  filter 
on  this  construction  at  work, 
(o)  Is  the  funnel  or  reservoir  of 
foul  liquid;  (i)  a  small  pipe 
conveying  the  liquid  to  the 
filter;  (e  c)  a  chamber,  of  which 
the  upper  portion  (<?)  is  filled 
with  the  descending  liquid,  and 
the  lower  portion  (e)  with  the 
filtering  media ;  (ii)  are  screws 
by  which  the  bottom  plate  is 
fastened  on,  which  plate  is  re- 
moved to  clean  out  or  renew  the 
filter.  For  use,  the  cocks  {h) 
and  (2)  are  closed,  and  the  liquid 
poured  into  the  funnel  (a) ;  the 
cock  (A)  is  next  opened,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
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after,  the  cock  (2),  when  an  unintemipted  flow 
of  flltcrccl  liquor  will  be  obtained  as  long  as 
an;  flilid  remains  In  the  funnel  (a)  and  the 
tube  (i).  The  length  of  the  tube  determines 
the  degree  of  pressure.  Care  must  be  taken 
first  to  pass  the  foul  liquid  through  a  hair 
sieve,  or  some  other  strainer,  to  remove  any 
substauce  that  might  choke  up  the  pipe  (5). 

Another  method  of  employing  pressure  in 
filtration  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  air  from 
the  receiving  vessel,  as  in  the  vacuum  filter, 
by  which  u  pressure  of  about  14^  lbs,  to  the 
square  inch  becomes  exerted  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  by  the  atmosphere.  The  vacuum 
in  the  receiving  vessel  may  be  produced  by 
the  uir-purap,  by  steam,  or  by  the  Bunsen  or 
Sprengel  pump. 

A  commoner  method  of  applying  pressure 
tlinn  either  of  those  already  mentioned  is  to 
condense  the  air  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  or  by  steam 

On  the  small  scale,  pressure  may  be  applied 
to  filtration  by  means  of  a  syphon,  whose 
shorter  leg  has  its  mouth  blown  into  the 
shape  of  a  bell  or  funnel,  over  which  filtering 
paper  or  fine  calico  njay  be  stretched. 

The  application  of  pressure  to  filtration  is 
not  always  advantageous,  and  beyond  a  certain 
limit  is  generally  attended  with  inconvenience, 
if  not  with  absolute  disadvantage.  It  ia 
found  in  practice  that  fluids  under  pressure 
take  a  longer  period  to  run  clear  than  without 
pressure,  and  that  ruptures  of  the  media  more 
frequently  take  place  in  the  former  case,  or 
with  pressure,  than  in  the  latter,  Qreat 
pieisiire  is  in  no  case  advantageous. 

The  filters  already  noticed   are  those  that 
act  by  the  fluid  descending  through  the  media; 
bub  in  some  oases  the  reverse  method  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  liquid  filters  upwards,  instead 
of   downwards.     These  are  called  ascending 
filters,  and  are  often  preferable  to  those  on  the 
descending   principle,  because  the  suspended 
matters   that  require   removal   by  filtration 
usually  sink,  and  thus  a  portion  escapes  being 
forced  into  the  pores  of  the  filter.    Thej  are 
also  more  convenient  when  pres- 
sure is  employed.    The  construc- 
tion depends  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  common  filter,  and 
merely  requires  that  the  feeding 
vessel  should  be  higher  than  the 
upper  surface   of  the  filtering 
media.     Oils  are  conveniently 
filtered  in  this  way,  because  of  '"W" — IT" 
of  their  little   specific  gravity.     -^       — U- 
By  fixing  a  small  filter  on  this     a.  Cask  of  oil. 
principle  into  the  head  of  a  cask,     *•  Stimd. 
and  pouring  in  water  through  a  „„°er^'"""'' '" 
funnel,  whose  neck  reaches  nearly     d.  filter. 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  the 
oil  will  float  up  and  pass  the  filter,  leaving 
the  sediment  behind.     In  cold  weather  hot 
water  may  be  employed. 

In  some  cases  the  upward  and  downward 
systems  of  filtration  are  united  in  the  same 


apparatus,  and  this  plan  is  advantageous  where 
the  space  for  operating  is  limited.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  merely  necessary  to  connect  the 
bottom  of  an  ascending  filter  with  the  top  of 
a  descending  one,  or  the  reverse ;  the  proper 
pressure  being  in  either  case  applied. 

Filtration,  the  La,WB  of.  The  '  Revue  Uni- 
verseUe  deg  Mines,'  1874,  pp.  469,  551  con- 
tains a  paper  by  M.  Paul  Havre  recording 
his  investigations  on  the  rapidity  of  the  filtra- 
tion of  water  through  saud,  wool,  &c.,  which 
resulted  in  ascertaining  and  measuring  the 
influences  which  may  modify  the  flow  of 
water.  In  all  cases  of  filtration,  the  influences 
which  are  exerted  are:— the  pressure  and 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  thickness  of 
the  filtering  medium,  compression  in  the  case 
of  fibrous  filters,  the  size  of  the  grains  and 
their  mixture  in  the  case  of  a  filtering  medium 
analogous  to  sand.  The  influence  of  obstruc- 
tion, due  to  the  dirtiness  of  the  filter,  depends 
on  circumstances  too  variable  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  delivery  of  a  filter  per 
square  m&tre  per  21  hours  is  equal  to  two 
cubic  metres  multiplied  by  the  pressure  of 
water  in  metres,  divided  by  the  thickness  of 
the  filtering  medium  in  mitres.  An  applica- 
tion of  this  formulae  is  made  to  existing  filter 
beds,  including  those  at  Southwark  and  at  the 
Chelsea  waterworks. 

The  first  experiments  for  ascertaining  the 
influence  of  a  head  of  water  on  the  delivery 
led  to  the  following  results: — The  delivery 
increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  square 
root  of  the  pressure,  due  to  the  height  (Toe- 
BECELLl's  Law);  the  delivery  increases  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water  above  the  filter,  admitting  a  previoui. 
initial  delivery,  due  solely  to  the  pressure  of 
water  above  the  filter ;  tlie  co-eflBcient  of  the 
increase  of  delivery  is  constant,  and  in  this 
case  of  a  filtering  substance  8'662  inches 
(22  centimetres)  thick,  is  equal  to  0106  pint 
(6  centilitres)  for  sand  to  0'528  pint  (30  centi- 
litres) for  compre^sed  wool,  and  to  0'792 
pints  (45  centilitres)  for  wool  only  slightly 
compressed. 

The  subsequent  experiments  were  made 
with  graduated  transparent  cylinders,  3'28 
feet  (1  metre)  high,  with  the  ends  perfectly 
level,  the  filtering  substances  being  kept  in 
place  by  a  thick  double  cloth  tied  tightly 
under  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  This  appa- 
ratus presented  no  other  obstacle  to  the 
running  of  the  water  than  the  layer  of  filtering 
substance;  if  permitted  experiments  to  be 
made  at  all  temperatures,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  filtering  medium  to  be  measured  exactly. 

In  these  experiments  sand  is  '  taken  as  the 
type  of  pulverulent  substances,'  but  an  un- 
expected difficulty  was  encountered  in  the 
settling  or  partial  agglomeration  of  the  large 
and  small  grains  of  the  unsifted  sand,  thus 
diminishing  the  delivery  of  water  to  one  half, 
one  third,  and  ultimately  to  one  fifth  of  its 
previous  volume.    This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
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sand — ^the  grains  of  which  were  uniform  in 
size,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that, 
other  tissues  being  equal,  the  resistance  of 
filtration  is  constant  when  the  sand  is  coarse, 
when  the  grains  of  fine  sand  are  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  when  there  is  but  little  fine 
sand  mixed  with  the  coarse.  From  experi- 
ments in  filtering  through  a  layer  of  coarse 
sand  approximately  4  inches  (10  ceutimfetres) 
thick,  it  was  found  that  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  more  rapid  was  the  delivery,  and 
by  filtering  through  a  layer  of  coarser  sand 
11'8  inches  (30  centimetres)  thick,  the  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  that  the  temperature 
exerts  an  influence  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer. 

See  AiE-PUMP,  BuNSEN's  Watee-Aie 
Pump  ;       Clakimcation  j       Defecation  ; 

FlKIKGB,  &C. 

PI'KIIIGS.  Subslarces  used  by  publicans, 
brewers,  wine  merchants,  &c.,  to  clarify  their 
liquors. 

Prep.  1.  (Beeweb'b.  finings  ;  Coopeb's 
p.)  Isinglass  (finely  shredded),  1  lb.,  and 
sour  beer  or  cider  or  vinegar,  3  or  4  pints, 
are  macerated  together,  and  more  of  the  sour 
liquor  added  as  the  isinglass  swells,  until 
about  a  gallon  has  been  used,  agitation  with  a 
whisk  or  a  small  bundle  of  twigs  being  occa- 
sionally had  recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  solution.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
if  the  isinglass  is  dissolved,  the  mixture  is 
reduced  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  with 
weak  mild  beer,  or  cider,  or  any  other  liquid 
that  the  finings  are  intended  for.  The  whole 
is  next  strained  through  »  tammy  cloth  or  a 
hair  sieve,  and  at  once  reduced  to  a  proper 
state  of  dilution,  by  the  addition  of  more 
liquor.  Product,  6i  to  7  galls.  "  A  pound  of 
good  isinglass  will  make  about  12  galls,  of 
finings."  (Ure.)  Used  to  clarify  fermented 
liquors,  especially  beer.  1  to  1|  pint  is  the 
usual  dose  for  a  barrel  of  ale  or  porter;  and  a 
quart  for  a  hogshead  of  cider  or  wine. 

2.  (Spirit  pinings.) — a.  Alum  (ord.  cryst.), 
1  lb. ;  powder,  and  divide  it  into  12  equal  por- 
tions, which  are  to  be  separately  wrapped  in 
blue  paper,  and  marked  No.  1.  Next  take 
of  carbonate  of  soda  (sesqnioarbonate  of  the 
shops),  6  oz. ;  divide  this  as  the  last,  wrap  it 
in  white  paper,  and  mark  each  parcel  No.  2. 
Keeps  dry  anywhere. 

J.  From  alum,  1  lb. ;  salt  of  tartar  (dry), 
J  lb. ;  proceed  as  before.  The  white  papers 
containing  the  salt  of  tartar  must  be  kept  in 
a  dry,  well-corked,  wide-mouthed  bottle  or 
jar.  Both  of  the  last  two  are  used  to  clarify 
gin  and  cordials.  The  contents  of  one  of  the 
blue  papers  are  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of 
hot  water,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  well 
'  rummaged  up '  with  the  liquor.  A  solution 
of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  white  papers,  in 
about  i  pint  of  hot  water,  is  then  added,  and 
the  agitation  continued  for  some  minutes 
longer ;  after  which  the  cask  is  '  bunged ' 
close  and  the  whole  allowed  to  repose  until 


the  next  day.  Thia  is  sufficient  for  a  barrel 
(say  30  to  36  galls.),  but  many  persons  use 
double  the  quantity.  The  effect  is  not  only 
to  clarify,  but  also  to  'blanch'  the  liquor. 

Obs.  Good  liquors,  either  fermented  or 
spirituons,  need  no  .artificial  '  fining,'  as  they 
always  clarify  themselves  by  repose.  With 
those,  however,  which  are  out  of  '  condition,' 
or  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  often  necessai'y,  as, 
without  such  a  proceeding,  they  remain  unsale- 
able. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  malt 
liquor.  "Attempts  to  clarify  it  in  the  cask 
seldom  fail  to  do  harm.  The  only  tiling  that 
can  be  used  with  advantage  for  fining  foul  or 
muddy  beer  is  isinglass."  (Ure.)  The  disad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  artificial  clarifi- 
cation of  fermented  liquors  are — that  they  do 
not  afterwards  '  stand  well  on  draught,'  that 
much  of  the  conservative  astringent  matter 
which  they  contain  is  precipitated  with  the 
'finings,'  that  their  piquancy  and  flavour  is 
more  or  less  diminished,  and  that  they  are 
more  than  usually  liable  to  become  flat  and 
vapid,  whether  in  cask  or  bottle.  The  larger 
the  proportion  of  'finings'  used,  the  more 
marked  are  their  injurious  effects,  and  the 
shorter  the  interval  which  elapses  before  the 
accession  of  the  several  symptoms  referred  to. 
We  have  seen  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
follow  the  injudicious  use  of  'finings,'  more 
especially  in  respect  to  those  liquors  in  which 
a  certain  amount  of  piquancy,  astringency, 
and  briskness,  is  an  essential  condition.  In 
one  instance  which  came  under  our  notice 
upwards  of  30  barrels  of  *  underground  '  (a 
very  strong  old  ale)  was  thus  reduced  in  value 
to  less  than  l-3rd  its  original  cost;  and  in 
another,  a  large  bottled  stock  of  the  '  finest 
old  Burton '  was  found  to  be  utterly  unsale- 
able. In  both  cases  the  'spoiled  liquor'  was 
got  rid  of  by  mixing  it  in  and  selling  it  with 
3d.  and  4d.  beer. 

Liquors  which  '  refuse  to  fine '  or  become 
clear,  when  treated  with  'finings'  in  the  usual 
manner,  are  called  '  stubborn '  by  coopers 
and  cellarmen.  See  Bkewing,  Gin,  Mait, 
LiQUOKS,  Wines,  &e. 

PIEE.  The  calamities  resulting  from  this 
destructive  agent  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence, as  to  justly  claim  a  notice  of  the  subject 
here.  The  causes  of  fires  are  numerous,  and 
of  a  varied  character,  and,  in  most  instances, 
diflacult  to  determine,  because  it  is  the  interest 
of  those  concerned  to  suppress  all  evidence 
connected  with  the  matter.  Accident,  that 
convenient  word  given  to  the  imaginary  hack 
to  which  so  many  fires  are  referred,  if  truth- 
fully interpreted,  will,  in  general,  be  found,  to 
be  equivalent  to  carelessness,  recklessness,  or 
guilt.  We  believe  that  there  are  few  fires 
which  have  happened  that  might  not  have 
been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  common 
prudence,  and  that  a  vast  number  have  been 
caused  by  direct  negligence,  arising  from  sheer 
laziness  and  indiflerenee,  to  use  no  harsher 
terms.     As  familiar   instances,  maybe  men- 
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tioned — allowing  sparks  to  fall  on  the  gronod 
and  remain  there  withoat  extinguishing  tliem ; 
carrying  a  naked  candle  into  rooms  containing 
intlammablc  substances;  smokingcarelesslyand 
in  dangerous  phices,  as  workshops,  warehouses, 
on  shipboard,  &c.;  keeping  instantaneous  light 
matches  in  improper  places,  and  neglecting  to 
pick  up  those  that  may  happen  to  fall  on  the 
ground,  &c.  &B.  The  list  might  easily  be 
extended,  but  we  believe  every  reflecting  reader 
can  do  so  for  himself.  The  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  fires  since  the  introduction  of 
lucifer  matches,  and  the  almost  general  use  of 
tobacco,  cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  every  one.  The  danger  of  matches 
falling  about  might  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
those  which  can  only  be  ignited  by  rubbing 
them  on  the  prepared  surface  of  the  box. 
These  'safety  matches'  are  coming  into  general 
use,  and  must  eventually  supersede  all  the  more 
dangerous  kinds. 

The  late  Mr  Braidwood  classes  the  causes  of 
fires  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  Inatten- 
tion in  the  use  of  fires  and  lights.  2.  Im- 
priipcr  construction  of  buildings,  &c.  3.  Fur- 
nnces  or  close  fires,  for  heating  buildings,  or 
for  mechanical  purposes.  4.  Spontaneous  ig- 
nition.    5.  Incendiarism. 

Amongst  many  other  causes  of  fire,  too 
numerous  to  specify,  may  be  noticed — incau- 
tiously approaching  window-  and  bea-curtains 
with  a  candle  or  lamp,  airing  linen  before  the 
fire,  allowing  children  to  play  with  fire,  wo- 
men's dresses  taking  fire,  and  taking  off  the 
burning  coals  from  a  fire  and  Isying  them  on 
the  hearth.  Another  very  common  cause  of 
fire  is  covering  up  a  fire-plnco  when  not  in 
use  with  wood,  or  paper  and  canvas,  &c.  The 
soot  fulls  either  from  the  flue  itself  or  an  ad- 
joining one  into  the  grate  j  a  neighbouring 
chimney  takes  fire,  a  spark  from  this  falls  down 
the  blocked-up  flue,  ignites  the  soot  in  the  grate, 
whicii  smoulders  until  the  covering  is  burnt 
through,  and  thus  sets  the  building  on  fire. 

Another  cause  of  fire,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned,  is  the  dangerous 
practice  of  reading  in  bed  by  candle-light.  A 
very  serious  annual  loss  of  property  is  also 
caused  by  want  of  proper  cnre  in  hanging  up 
or  removing  the  goods  in  linendrapers'  shop 
windows  when  the  gas  is  burning.  Another 
frequent  cause  of  fire  is  the  employment  of 
young  children  in  lighting  fires,  from  their 
propensity  to  play  with  fiame. 

The  employment  of  close  fires  with  brick 
flues  is  also  a  frequent  source  of  danger.  Fre- 
quentl\,  from  various  causes,  the  furnace 
almost  always  cracks,  thus  giving  egress  to 
smoke  and  flame.  When  this  occurs  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  thoroughly  rcpniring  the 
defect,  or  building  a  new  furnace ;  merely  phis- 
tering  over  the  surface  will  be  found  an  in- 
cflcctivc  and  dangerous  remedy. 

To  guard  against  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  ignition  of  wearing  apparel  many  methods 
have  been  suggested    for    rendering   fabrics 


flame  proof,  all  of  them  consisting  in  soaking 
the  dress  in  a  weak  solation  of  a  non-inflam- 
mable substance,  such  as  chloride  of  zinc,  alum, 
tnngstate  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c 
Of  these  alum  has  the  advantage  of  greatlr 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  fabrics,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  coloured. 

Fire-guards,  particularly  where  there  are 
children,  ought  to  be  adopted  much  moro 
generally  than  they  appear  to  be. 

Prev.  This  consists  of  the  exercise  of  those 
ordinary  precautions  which  the  good  sense  of 
every  careful  and  trustworthy  man,  be  he  task- 
master or  servant,  caunot  fail  to  suggest.  It 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate  them. 

Immediately  on  tlie  fire  being  discovered, 
secure  nn  alarm  being  given  to  the  nearest  of 
the  fire  escape  stations,  not  delaying  an  instant ; 
do  not  wait  "to  see  if  it  is  wanted."  Life  is 
more  valuable  than  property,  and  events  have 
often  proved  how  fatal  even  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation is  in  sending  for  the  fire-escape.' 

The  late  Mr  Braidwood's  advice  wa«,  "  that 
if  the  fire  appears  at  all  serious,  and  there  are 
fire-engines  within  a  reasonable  distance,  that 
it  is  best  to  wait  until  they  arrive;  many 
buildings  have  been  destroyed  from  opening 
doors,  and  trying  to  extinguish  fire^  with  in- 
sufficient means.  If  no  engines  are  within 
reach  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  band-pump.  If 
that  is  not  to  be  had,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  collect  as  many  buckets  outside  the  room 
on  fire  as  can  be  obtained,  keeping  the  door 
shut ;  then  to  creep  into  the  room  on  hands  and 
knees  (if  the  heat  and  smoke  are  considerable), 
and  throw  the  water  as  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  fire  as  possible,  keeping  the  door  shut 
while  more  water  is  being  collected. 

"The  police  of  the  metropolis  understand 
shutting  up  fires  so  well,  that  they  have  in 
many  instances  kept  fires  two  or  three  miles 
distant  from  the  engine-stations,  shut  up  till 
the  fireman  arrived  in  time  to  extinguish 
them." 

Fires  might  often  be  readily  extinguished 
when  first  discovered  by  the  timely  applica- 
tion of  a  few  buckets  of  water.  When  an 
apartment  is  found  to  be  on  fire,  the  door, 
chimney,  and  windows  should  be  immediiitelv 
closed,  if  possible,  and  only  opened'  for  the 
purpose  of  pi-ojecting  water  on  the  flames. 
By  this  means  the  supply  of  air  will  be  cut 
off,  and  rapid  combustion  prevented.  The 
same  applies  to  the  lower  doors  and  windows 
of  a  house  (especially  the  shop  window),  which 
are  often  injudiciously  kept  open  or  removed, 
under  the  pretence  of  rendering  assistance. 
The  neglect  of  this  precaution  has  often  caused 
a  mere  smouldering  fire,  that  might  have  been 
ensily  put  out,  to  burst  into  an  unextinguish- 
uble  mass  of  fiame. 

It  has  been  proposed  at  various   times  to 

make  certain  additions  to  the  water  used  lor 

the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  in  order  to 

render  its  action  more  certain  and  effective. 

>  '  Handbook  for  Emergencies,*  Casselt. 
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It  is  found  that  sal  ammoniac  (5  oz.  to  the 
gall.)  exerts  this  property  in  a  remarkahle  de- 
gree. Several  other  articles,  as  common  salt, 
pearlash,  and  kitchen  soda,  act  in  the  same 
way,  though  less  efEectively.  A  few  buckets 
of  such  water  will  speedily  arrest  the  progress 
of  a  fire  before  it  has  much  extended  itself. 
Such  a  plan  is  easily  applied,  by  adding  the 
saline  matter  to  the  buckets  of  water,  wlilch 
are  either  used  by  hand,  or  to  feed  the  engine 
for  the  first  few  minutes  of  its  working.  Wlien, 
however,  a  fire  has  made  much  progress,  the 
action  of  such  substances  becomes  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Chimneys  on  fire  are  readily  extinguished 
in  several  ways,  without  having,  recourse  to 
throwing  water  down  them  from  the  top,  by 
which  much  damage  is  frequently  done  to  the 
furniture  in  the  rooms.  One  of  the  simplest 
methods  is,  to  cautiously  scatter  a  handful  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  over  the  dullest  part  of  the 
burning  coals ;  the  sulphurous  vapours,  being 
incapable  of  supporting  combustion,  rapidly 
extinguish  the  flames.  Another  method  is,  to 
shut  the  doors  and  windows,  and  to  stop  up  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney  with  a  piece  of  wet 
carpet  or  blanket,  throwing  a  little  water  or 
flowers  of  sulphur,  or  even  common  salt,  on  the 
fire  immediately  before  domg  so.  By  this  means 
the  draught  is  stopped,  and  the  burning  soot 
extinguished  for  want  of  air.  In  many  of  the 
first-class  houses  recently  erected,  'fire-place 
shutters'  are  provided,  which,  when  partly 
drawn  down,  act  as  powerful  bellows  or 
'blowers'  and  which,  when  wholly  drawn 
down,  so  as  to  touch  the  hearth-stone,  entirely 
close  up  the  fireplace,  and  instantly  extinguish 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  in  the  grate,  or 
that  of  the  soot  in  the  chimney.  This  simple 
arrangement,  the  advantages  of  which  were 
pointed  out  in  an  early  edition  of  this  work, 
renders  fires  in  chimneys  of  little  moment,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  draw  down  the  shutter  to 
put  them  out.  If  a  chimney  is  stopped  at  top, 
instead  of  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  of  the 
smoke  must,  of  necessity,  be  driven  into  the 
apartment. 

In  France,  M.  Marateuh  has  successfully 
applied  the  principle  of  Davy's  safety  lamp 
for  the  prevention  of  fires  in  chimneys.  He 
places  firc'frames  of  iron  work  near  the  base 
of  the  chimney,  one  above  the  other,  about  one 
foot  apart;  no  flame  passes  through  them, 
whilst  the  draught  in  the  chimney  is  not  in- 
terfered with,  the  result  being  that  no  fire  can 
happen  in  the  chimney. 

Escape  from  apartments  on  fire  may  be 
best  effected  by  creeping  on  the  hands  and 
knees.  In  this  way  the  window  or  door  may 
be  reached.  It  is  found  that  the  atmosphere 
of  a  room  so  full  of  smoke  as  to  produce  suffo- 
cation to  a  person  standing  upright,  may  gene- 
rally be  safely  breathed  on  nearly  a  level  with 
tlie  floor.  A  damp  cloth,  or  handkerchief,  tied 
over  the  month  and  nostrils,  or,  still  better, 
over  the  whole  face  and  head,  will  enable  a 


person  to  efiect  a  passage  through  the  densest 
smoke,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  escape  from 
buildings  on  fire,  when  otherwise  it  would  be 
impracticable.  Should  descent  by  the  stair- 
case be  found  impossible,  then  the  window 
should  be  immediately  sought,  and  a  ladder  or 
fire-escape  waited  for.  In  the  absence  of 
either,  if  the  danger  is  imminent,  a  rope  should 
be  made  by  tying  the  sheets  and  blankets  of 
the  bed  together,  one  end  of  which  should  be 
firmly  secured  to  a  chair  or  table,  or  preferably 
to  one  of  the  bed-posts,  and  with  this  appa- 
ratus descent  should  be  cautiously  attempted. 
Jumping  out  of  the  window  should  be  avoided, 
as  persons  who  have  not  been  brought  up  as 
clowns,  or  harlequins,  run  just  as  much  danger 
in  performing  such  an  exploit  as  they  do  by 
remaining  in  the  burning  building.  When  it 
is  impossible  to  escape  from  a  burning  build- 
ing by  the  stairs  or  windows,  retreat  may  be 
sometimes  secured  by  a  trapdoor  opening  on 
to  the  roof,  or  by  a  skylight,  when,  unless  it 
be  an  isolated  house,  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
adjoining  buildings  may  probably  be  gained 
with  safety. 

Fire-escapes  of  various  kinds  have  been  em- 
ployed of  late  years  in  the  metropolis,  and 
have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  rescuing 
persons  from  burning  buildings. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  person  being  burnt  to  death  in  a  dwelling- 
house  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  houses  are 
usually  high;  yet  in  London,  where  fire- 
engines  and  fire-escapes  are  provided  in 
greater  numbers,  deaths  are  very  frequent 
from  this  cause.  The  reason  of  this  difference 
is,  that  in  the  former  city  the  stairs  are  all 
made  of  stone,  by  which  means  a  road  of  escape 
is  secured. 

The  clothes  of  females  and  children,  when  on 
fire,  may  be  most  readily  extinguished  by  roll- 
ing the  sufferer  in  the  carpet,  hearth-rng, 
table-cover,  a  great-coat,  cloak,  or  any  other 
woollen  article  at  hand.  If  this  be  expertly 
done,  the  flames  may  be  rapidly  put  out,  un- 
less the  skirts  of  the  dress  be  distended  by 
hoops  or  crinoline,  when  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  staying  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
Should  assistance  not  be  at  hand,  the  person 
whose  clothes  are  on  fire  should  throw  herself 
on  the  ground,  and  roll  the  carpet  round  her, 
as  before  described ;  or  if  such  a  thing  is  not  in« 
the  room,  she  should  endeavour  to  extinguish 
the  fiaraes  with  her  hands,  and  by  rapidly 
rolling  over  and  over  on  the  floor.  In  this 
way  the  fire  will  be  stified,  or  at  least  the  com- 
bustion will  proceed  so  slowly  that  less  per- 
sonal injury  will  be  experienced  before  assist- 
ance arrives.  The  advantage  of  assuming  the 
horizontal  position  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the  lower 
parts  of  the  dresses  of  females  that  first  catch 
fire.' 

1  ¥ov  the  mode  of  renderhig  muslin  and  other  inilani- 
,  malile  articles  of  ladies*  apparel  fire-proof,  see  Ihcom- 
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Tho  extinction  of  fires  on  board  ships  by 
menus  of  carbonic-acid  gii*  was  some  years 
since  suggested  to  the  Admiralty  by  Mr  J.  R. 
Mancom.  He  proposes  that  a  simple  and  eco- 
nomical apparatus  should  bo  attached  to  erery 
decked  vessel  capable  of  supplying  this  gas, 
which  is  a  well-linown  non-supporter  of  com- 
bustion, and  will  extinguish  fire  at  the  very 
instant  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  bnrning 
mutter.  Chalk  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  water  (vinegar  with  any  other  acid  will 
do)  yields  44g  of  the  gas;  hence,  a  ton  of 
chalk,  and  a  fourth  part  of  that  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish any  fire  on  board  a  ship.  Mr  Hancorn 
also  proposed  this  as  a  method  of  destroying 
vermin  in  ships,  such  as  rats  and  cockroaches, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  more  easily  applied 
and  more  effectual  than  that  usually  adopted. 
This  plan  was  rejected  by  the  Admiralty,  from 
a  fear  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  gas 
might  extend  to  the  crew  as  well  as  the  fire. 
Hut  "  it  surely  is  possible  by  mechanical 
means  to  expel  the  gas  before  again  entering 
the  ship's  hold.  At  any  rate,  the  grand  point 
would  be  obtained  of  extinguishing  the  fire, 
though  the  crew  might  have  only  the  deck  to 
stand  on." 

Precautions  to  be  taken  ngninst  a  Fire 
amongst  Farming  Stock. — The  following  are 
the  suggestions  of  Mr  Beaumont,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  County  Fire  Office : — 

"  Forbid  your  men  to  use  lucifer  matches, 
to  smoke  or  light  pipes  or  cigars,  destroy  wasp 
nt'sts,  or  fire  off  guns  in  or  near  the  rickyard, 
or  to  throw  hot  cinders  into  or  against  any 
wooden  out-building  on  the  farm,  on  pain  of 
instant  dismissal. 

"  Place  your  ricks  in  a  smgle  line,  iind  as  far 
distant  from  each  otherus  von  conveniently  can. 
Place  hayricks  and  cornstnck-i  iilteriiately;  the 
hayrick  will  check  theprogressof  the  fire.  Keep 
the  rickyard,  and  especially  the  spaces  between 
the  stacks  and  ricks,  clear  of  all  loose  straw, 
and  in  all  respects  in  a  neat  and  clean  state. 
The  loose  straw  is  more  frequently  the  means 
of  firing  than  the  stack  itself.  Huve  u  pond 
close  to  the  rickyard,  although  there  may  be 
a  bad  supply  of  water.  When  a  ste  cm  thrash- 
ing machine  is  to  be  used,  place  it  on  the  lee- 
side  of  the  stack  or  barn,  so  that  the  wind  may 
blow  tho  sparks  away  from  the  stacks.  Let 
the  engine  be  placed  as  far  from  the  machine 
as  the  length  of  the  strap  will  allow.  Have 
the  loose  straw  continually  cleared  away  from 
the  engine;  see  that  two  or  three  pails  of 
water  are  kept  close  to  the  ashpan,  and  that 
the  pan  itself  is  kept  constantly  full  of 
water." 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  horses  out  of 
buildings  on  fire,  but  it  is  said  that  they  will 
readily  come  out  if,  after  being  blindfolded, 
the  saddle  and  bridle,  or  the  harness,  &c.,  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  are  thrown  over 
them  as  usual. 
We  learn  from  the  last  report  issued  by 
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Captain  Shaw  that  the  actual  number  of  fires 
in  the  year  1877  in  London  was  1533.  Of 
these  fires  1374,  or  90  per  cent.,  were  slight, 
no  persons  being  endangered,  and  no  consider- 
able destrnction  of  property  taking  place. 
The  number  of  really  serious  conflagrations 
was  150 ;  in  88  of  these  life  was  endangered, 
and  in  24  cases  there  was  loss  of  life.  The 
actual  number  of  persons  whose  lives  were  in 
danger  was  165  ;  but  of  these  136  were  saved, 
and  the  lives  eventually  lost  amounted  only  to 
29.  The  smallness  of  the  loss  is  due  in  great 
degree  to  the  conrage  of  the  members  of  the 
Brigade,  seven  of  whom  have  been  commended 
for  special  efforts  for  saving  life  during  the 
year.  Even  of  the  twenty-nine  persons  who 
perished  fourteen  were  taken  alive  out  of  the 
burning  buildings,  and  died  in  hospital  of 
their  wounds.  It  is  very  satisfactory  in  view 
of  the  vast  height  of  buildings  used  in  busi- 
ness, and  tho  flimsy  character  of  so  many 
London  houses,  that  the  risk  of  death  from 
fire  should  be  so  small.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
slightest  risks  to  which  we  are  exposed  in 
modern  Ijondon.  The  fire-escapes  must  of 
course  be  credited  with  much  of  this  security. 
There  are  now  108  stations  of  these  useful 
machines;  and  instances  of  their  utility  in 
rescuing  the  inmates  of  burning  houses  are 
constantly  occurring. 

The  various  tables  which  Captain  Shaw 
appends  to  his  report  give  some  very  curious 
details  as  to  the  character  of  London  fires. 
The  hours  at  which  they  most  commonly 
break  out  are  by  no  means  those  which  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most  dangerous. 
No  considerable  proportion  occur  after  people 
have  gone  to  bed.  From  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  eleven  o'clock  there  are  more 
alarms  of  fire  than  in  an  equal  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Not  a  third  of  the  number 
which  occur  in  these  evening  hours  take  place 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  which  are 
in  fact  less  destructive  than  the  same  period 
in  the  afternoon.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the 
detailed  list  of  fires  some  curious  statistics, 
illustrating  the  comparative  security  of  private 
houses  over  places  of  business.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  half  million  houses  in  London  must 
come  under  the  description  of  private  dwell- 
ings, yet  the  alarms  of  fire  in  this  class  of 
buililings  were  only  316  in  the  year,  and  only 
in  five  of  those  were  there  serious  conflagra- 
tions. In  the  lists  of  business  premises  nearly 
every  trade  in  the  metropolis  is  mentioned ; 
and  next  to  houses  let  out  in  lodgings,  public- 
houses  seem  to  suffer  most.  The  causes  of 
fires  tell  the  old  story  of  carelessness.  They 
were  instances  of  the  almost  inconceivable 
folly  of  seeking  for  an  escape  of  gas  with  a 
lighted  candle.  The  throwing  down  of  lights 
is  responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of 
fires.  Ordinary  cases  of  chimneys  on  fire  are 
not  included  in  Captain  Shaw's  summary;  but 
they  give  the  brigade  a  good  deal  of  work. 
The  number  of  calls  of  this  kind  was  3744,  of 
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which  1256  proved  to  be  false  alarms.  The 
number  of  thefe  false  alarms  will  probably  be 
reduced  when  the  stations  at  which  men  with 
hose  are  situated  are  more  numerous. 

Fire  Anni'hilator  (Phillips's).  This  is  essen- 
tially a  gaseous  fire  engine,  which  at  any 
moment  can  be  made  to  discharge  a  stream  of 
mixed  gases  and  vapours  having  the  power  of 
checking  combustion.  When  first  introduced 
it  was  generally  regarded  as  a  ino^t  important 
invention,  bnt  it  has  not  proved  an  effective 
substitute  for  the  common  water  engine.  For 
extinguishing  fires  on  board  ship  and  in  close 
apartments  it  is  undoubtedly  well  adapted,  but 
as  a  street  engine  it  is  comparatively  useless, 
owing  to  the  unmanageable  nature  of  its  fire- 
annihilating  vapours. 

The  composition  with  which  the  '  Fire  Anui- 
hilator'  is  charged  is  a  mixture  of  dried  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  sugar,  and  chlorate  of 
potassa.  It  is  set  in  action  by  a  blow  on  a 
glass  vessel  containing  oil  of  vitriol,  which, 
being  fractured,  permits  the  acid  to  ilow  over 
the  '  charge,'  when  the  anti-combustion  gas  is 
liberated,  and  rushes  forth  with  great  impe- 
tuosity. 

Fire-damp.  See  Hydeogen  (Light  Car- 
buretted). 

Fire-engine.  The  common  fire-engine  is 
a  compound  forcing-pump,  consisting  of  two 
'forcing- pumps'  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  '  air-vessel,'  with  which  both  communicate. 
The  ■  fulcrum '  of  the  '  lever'  by  which  both 
pumps  are  worked  is  placed  midway  between 
them;  consequently  they  act  alternately  in 
ch.irging  tlie  air-vessel.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
very  forcible  jet  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
air-vei-el  until  the  confined  air  is  considerably 
compressed.  The  lever  is  connected  with  hand- 
lails  on  each  side  of  the  engine,  and  these  are 
alternately  raised  and  depressed  by  the  work- 
ers. Engines  «orked  by  steam  power  are 
now  common  in  London  and  most  of  our  large 
towns. 

Fire-Extinguishing  Powder  (Feuerlosch- 
pulver),  Buclier  LeipLig.  Nitre,  59  parts; 
sulphur,  36  parts ;  coal,  4  parts ;  iron  oxide, 
1  part.     (Wittstein.) 

Fire,  how  to  light  a.  In  a  close  stove  the 
first  thing  is  to  empty  the  fireplace.  Take 
out  the  larger  cinders  and  half-burnt  coal  with 
your  fingers,  and  lay  tliem  on  one  side  for 
lighting  the  fire;  then  rake  out  all  the  ashes 
(this  can  be  done  with  the  lids  on,  then  it  will 
not  make  so  much  dust).  Next  take  off  all 
the  lids,  and  sweep  all  the  soot  carefully  out; 
once  or  twice  a  week  the  flue  pipe  must  be 
tiiken  off  and  clea'red  out,  also  the  flues  under 
the  oven.  The  soot  should  be  carried  away  at 
once,  as  it  blows  about.  Then  blacklead  the 
stove;  pnt  in  a  few  cinders,  lay  on  them  a 
piece  of  paper  and  a  few  sticks  crossing  each 
other;  on  these  lay  very  lightly  some  pieces 
of  half-burnt  coal  and  a  few  cinders,  leaving 
apai  e  for  the  draught. 


Do  not  fill  the  grate  full ;  put  the  lids  on, 
draw  out  the  damper,  light  the  fire,  and  shut 
the  front  door.  An  open  fire  is  lighted  in 
much  the  same  way.  There  are  no  flues  to 
clean  out ;  but  the  chimney,  as  high  as  one 
can  reach  and  behind  the  register  door,  should 
be  cleared  from  soot  daily.' 

Fire-proofing.    See  Inoombtjstibilitt,  &c. 

Fireworks.    See  PTBOTECHKy,  and  helow. 

FIRES.  (In  pyrotechny.)  Coloured  fires 
may  be  termed,  not  inaptly,  the  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  the  pyrotechnist's  art,  since  on  their  excel- 
lence the  attractions  of  most  other  varieties 
of  fireworks  depend.  The  following  forms, 
under  judicious  management,  yield  tires  of 
remarkable  beauty. 

Blue  Fire.  Prejp.  1.  From  metallic  an- 
timony, 1  part;  sulphur,  2  parts;  nitre,  5 
parts. 

2.  From  realgar,  2  parts;  charcoal,  3  parts; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  5  parts;  sulphur,  13  parts; 
nitrate  of  baryta,  77  parts. 

3.  (Mr  A.  Bird.)  Charcoal  and  orpiment, 
of  each  1  part;  black  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
16  parts;  nitre,  48  parts;  sulphur,  64  parts. 

4.  ( Fownes.)  Tersulphuret  of  antimony,  a 
part ;  sulphur,  2  parts ;  dry  nitre,  6  parts. 
This  is  the  composition  used  for  the  Bengal  or 
blue  signal  light  employed  at  sea. 

5.  (Prof.  Marchand.)  Sulphur,  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  of 
each  15  parts;  nitre,  27  parts;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  28  parts.  For  theatrical  illuminations. 
This  may  be  rendered  either  lighter  or  darker 
coloured  by  lessening  or  increasing  the  quan- 
tities of  the  sulphate  of  potassa  and  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper. 

6.  (Light  BLttE — Marchand.)  Sulphur, 
16  parts ;  calcined  alum,  23  parts ;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  61  parts. 

.  7.  Daek  blue  —  Marchand.)  Calcined 
alum  and  carbonate  of  copper,  of  each  12 
parts;  sulphur,  16  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa, 
60  parts. 

8.  (Marsh.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  7  parts; 
sulphur,  24  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa,  69 
parts. 

9.  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre,  2  parts;  sulphur  and 
zinc,  of  each  3  parts;  gunpowder,  4  parts. 

10.  From  sulphur,  1  part;  dried  verdigris, 
2  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  9  parts. 

Fire,  Crimson.  Prep.  1.  (Marsh.)  Chlorate 
of  potassa,  4i  parts;  charcoal  (alder  or  willow), 
5|  parts;  sulphur,  22J  parts;  nitrate  of  stron- 
tia,  67i  parts.    For  pots. 

2.  (Marsh.)  Charcoal,  4i  parts ;  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  5i  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa,  17i 
parts;  sulphur,  18  parts;  nitrate  of  strontia, 
55  parts.     For  boxes  and  stars. 

3.  (Marchand.)  Sulphur,  16  parts;  chalk 
(dry),  23  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  61  parts. 
Turns  on  the  purple.     See  Red  Fire  (helov.'}. 

Fire,  Green.     Brep.    1.  Nitrate  of  baryta, 
77  parts;   chlorate  of  potassa,  8  parts;  fine 
charcoal,  3  parts ;  sulphur,  13  parts. 
'  '  Houaebold  Management,  &c.,'  by  W.  T.  Tepetmeier. 
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2.  From  metallic  arsenic,  2  parts ;  chiircoal, 
3  parts;  chlorate  ofpotassa,  5  parts;  salpbur, 
13  piirts;  nitrate  of  baryta,  77  parts.  Very 
Iji'autiful,  particularly  when  burnt  before  a 
reflector. 

3.  (Mr  A.  Bird.)  Charcoal  and  black  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  of  each  2  parts ;  chlorate 
of  potassii,  5  parts;  sulphur,  6  parts;  nitrate 
of  baryta,  80  parts. 

4.  (Fonnes.)  Lampblack,  1  part ;  chlorate 
of  potassa,  4  parts ;  sulphur,  6  parts ;  dry 
nitrate  of  baryta,  18  parts. 

5.  (Marchand.)  Boracic  acid,  10  parts;' 
sulphur,  17  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  73  parts. 
Very  beautiful. 

6.  (Marchand.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  18 
parts;  sulphur,  22  parts;  nitrate  of  baryta, 
60  parts.     For  theatrical  illuminations. 

7.  (Light  obben — Marchand.)  Sulphur, 
IG  parts;  carbonate  of  baryta,  24  parts;  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  60  parts.     Extremely  delicate. 

8.  (Marsh.)  CI]iircoal  and  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  of  each  1}  parts;  sulphur,  10^  parts; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  23 J  parts;  nitrate  of 
baryta,  62  J  parts.     For  pots  or  stars. 

Fire,  Lilac.  Prep.  1.  (Marsh.)  Black  oxide 
of  copper,  6  parts ;  dry  chalk,  20  parts ;  sul- 
phur, 25  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  49  parts. 
For  pans. 

2.  (Marsh.)  Prom  black  oxide  of  copper, 
3  parts;  dried  chalk,  22  parts;  sulphur,  25 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  50  parts.  For  stars. 

Fire,  Orange,    See  Heb  Fibe,  No.  8  (below). 

Fire,  Pink.  Prep.  (Marchand.)  Charcoal, 
1  part;  chalk  and  sulphur,  of  each  20  parts; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  27  parts ;  nitre,  32  parts. 
For  theatrical  illunilnations.  Sec  Bed  Fibe, 
No.  10  {below). 

Fire,  Forple,  Prep.  1.  From  lampblack, 
realgar,  and  nitre,  of  each  1  part ;  sulphur,  2 
parts;  chlorate  of  potassa,  5  parts j  fused 
nitrate  of  strontia,  16  parts. 

2.  (Marsh.)  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  2} 
parts:  black  oxide  of  copper,  10  pai-ts;  sul- 
phiu:  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  of  each  22|  parts; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  42  parts.    For  pans. 

3.  (Mursh.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  9|  parts ; 
sulphur,  13  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa,  77i 
parts.    For  stars. 

4.  From  sulphur,  12  parts;  black  oxide  of 
copper,  12  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  30  parts. 
See  Cbimson  Fibe,  No.  3  {above),  and  Res 
Fibe,  No.  9  {below). 

Fire,  Bed.  Prep.  1.  From  sulphur,  sul- 
phuret of  antimony,  and  nitre,  of  each  1  part; 
dried  nitrate  of  strontia,  5  parts. 

8.  (Mr  A.  Bird.)  Charcoal,  1  part;  black 
sniphuret  of  autim(my,  4  parts;  chlorate  of  po- 
tassa, 5  parts;  sulphur,  13  parts;  dried  nitrate 
of  strontia,  4-0  parts. 

3.  (Fownes.)  Lampblack,  2  parts;  chlorate 
of  ]X>ta3sa,  8  parts;  sulphur,  9  parts;  dried 
nitrate  of  strontia,  32  parts. 

4.  (Marchand.)  Sulphur,  16  parts ;  carbo- 
nate of  strontia,  23  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa, 
61  parts. 


5.  (Marchand.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  20 
parts;  sulphur,  2^  parts;  nitrate  of  strontia, 
56  parts.     For  theitrical  illuni  nations. 

6.  (Marsh.)  Coaldust,  2  parts ;  gunpowder, 
6  parts;  sulphur,  20  parts;  dried  nitrate  of 
strontia,  72  parts. 

7.  (Ruggieri.)  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  4 
parts;  chlorate  of  potassa,  5  parts;  sulphur, 

13  parts;  fused  nitrate  of  strontia.  40  parts. 
A  little  charcoal  or  lampblack  makes  it  burn 
quicker. 

8.  (Obanob  bed — Marchand.)  Sulphur, 
'14  parts;  chalk,  34  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa, 

52  parts. 

9.  (Pfbplebed — Marchand.)  Sulphur,  16 
parts;  chalk,  23  parts;  chloride  of  potassa, 
61  parts. 

10.  (Rose-bed — Marchand.)  Sulphur,  16 
parts;  dried  chloride  of  calcium,  23  parts; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  61  parts.     See  Pink  Fibe. 

11.  From  charcoal,  2  parts;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  6  parts ;  sulphur,  13  parts ;  dried  ni- 
trate of  strontia,  40  parts. 

Fire,  Violet.  Prep.  1.  Prom  charcoal,  8 
parts;  sulphur,  10  parts;  metallic  copper,  15 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  30  parts. 

2.  (Dabe  violet — Marchand.)  Alum  and 
carbonate  of  potassa,  of  each  12  parts ;  sul- 
phur, 16  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa,  60  pirts. 

3.  (Pale    violet — Marchand.)      Sulphur, 

14  parts;  alum  and  carbonate  of  potass:i,  16 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  54  parts. 

Fire,  'White.  Prep.  1.  From  nitre,  60 
parts;  sulphur,  20  parts;  black  antimony,  10 
parts;  meal  powder,  6  parts;  powdert-d  cmn- 
phor,  4  parts.     For  either  pans  or  stars. 

2.  (Mr  A.  Bird.)  White  arsenic,  1  part; 
charcoal,  2  parts ;  black  antimony,  16  parts ; 
nitre,  48  parts ;  sulphur,  64  ptirts. 

3.  (Marchand.)  Charcoal,  3  parts;  sulphur, 
22  parts ;  nitre,  76  parts.  For  theatrical  illu- 
minations. 

4.  (Marchand.)  Qunpowder,  15  parts;  sul- 
phur, 21  parts;  nitre,  64  parts.     As  the  lust. 

5.  (Marsh.)  Gunpowder,  12i  parts;  ziuc 
filings,  18  parts;  sulphur,  23  parts;  nitre,  46^ 
parts.     For  pans. 

6.  (Marsh.)  Zinc  dust  or  filings,  15  parts; 
sulphur,  28  parts ;  nitre,  57  parts.     For  stars. 

7.  (Ruggieri.)  Sulphur,  131  parts;  sul- 
phuret of  antimony,  17^  parts ;  nitre,  48  parts. 

8.  (Ruggieri.)  Prom  realgar,  2  parts ;  sul- 
phur, 7  parts ;  nitre,  24  parts. 

9.  (Ruggieri.)  Charcoal,  1  part;  sulphur, 
24  parts ;  nitre,  75  parts. 

10.  (Ruggieri.)  Iron  or  zinc  borings,  25 
parts ;  gunpowder,  100  parts. 

Fire,  Yellow.  Prep.  1.  From  sulphur,  16 
parts;  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  23  parts; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  61  parts. 

2.  (Marchand.)  Gunpowder,  14  parts;  sul- 
phur, 16  parts;  dried  soda,  20  parts;  nitre, 
50  parts. 

3.  (Marchand.)  Charcoal,  1^  parts;  sul- 
phur, 17i  parts ;  dried  soda,  20  parts ;  nitre, 
61  parts. 
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Green-coloured  Fires? 


No. 

Potassium  Chlorate, 
per  cent. 

Barium  Nitrate, 
per  cent. 

'Sulplinr,  per  cent. 

1 

86 

40 

24 

2 

29 

48 

23 

3 

24 

53 

23 

4 

21 

57 

22 

5 

18 

60 

22 

6 

16 

62 

22 

7 

14 

64 

22 

8 

13 

66 

21 

9 

12 

67 

21 

10 

11 

68 

21 

11 

10 

69 

21 

12 

9-5 

69-5 

21 

13 

9 

70 

21 

14 

8-5 

70-5 

21 

15 

8 

71 

21 

Sed-coloured  Fires. 


No. 

Fptassium  Clilorate, 
per  cent. 

Strontium  Nitrate, 
per  cent. 

Sulphur,  per  cent. 

G>irboti  Powder, 
per  cent. 

1 

40 

39 

18 

3 

2 

32 

46 

19 

2 

3 

27 

51 

20 

2 

4 

23 

55 

20 

2 

5 

20 

58 

20-5 

1-5 

6 

18 

60 

21 

7 

16 

61-6 

21-2 

1-2 

8 

15 

63 

21 

9 

13 

64 

22 

10 

12 

65 

22 

11 

11 

66 

22 

12 

10 

67 

22 

13 

10 

67-25 

22 

0-75 

14 

9-25 

68 

22 

0-75 

15 

9 

68-35 

22 

0-65 

Violet-coloured  Fires. 

No. 

Potassium  Chlorate, 
per  cent. 

Calcium  Carbonate, 
per  cent. 

Malachite  powdered 
per  cent. 

Sulphur,  per  cent. 

1 

52 

29 

4 

15 

2 

52 

28 

5 

15 

3 

52 

26 

7 

15 

4 

52 

24 

9 

15 

5 

52 

23 

10 

15 

6 

52 

21 

13 

15 

7 

51 

20 

14 

15 

8 

51 

18 

16 

15 

9 

51 

16 

18 

15 

10 

51 

15 

19 

15 

11 

51 

13 

21 

15 

12 

51 

11 

23 

15 

13 

51 

10 

24 

15 

14 

51 

8 

26 

15 

15 

51 

6 

28 

15 

1  Kern  ('  Chemical  News,'  September  29th,  1876). 
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4.  (Harsh.)  Charcoal,  6  parte;  sulphur, 
19i  parts.    For  pans.    Very  beautiful. 

In  preparin^p  coloured  fires  for  fireworks 
according  to  the  usual  formulis  given  in 
manuals  of  pjrotechny,  it  is  often  important 
to  know  the  speed  at  which  they  hum ;  as  in 
some  coses,  such  as  decorations  and  lances, 
they  should  burn  slowly  j  whertas  in  others, 
such  as  wheels,  stars  for  rockets,  and  Roman 
candles,  they  ought  to  burn  quicker.  The 
foregoing  tables  are  so  arranged  that  every 
formula  with  a  higher  number  yields  a  slower 
burning  mixture  than  one  with  a  lower 
number.  Thus  No.  6  burns  quicker  than 
No.  6,  and  slower  than  No.  4. 

06t.  The  ingredients  in  the  above  com- 
pounds are  to  be  separately  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  sifted  through  lawn,  after  which  they 
should  be  kept  in  well-corked  wide-mouthed 
bottles  until  the  time  of  mixing  them  for  use. 
The  chlorate  of  potassa,  more  especially,  must 
bo  separately  treated  and  cautiously  handled, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  explosion 
from  friction  whilst  it  is  in  contact  with  com- 
bustible matter.  The  requisite  quiintity  of 
each  of  the  ingredients  being  weighed  out  and 
placed  on  n  clean  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
whole  is  to  he  thoroughly  but  carefully  mixed 
together  with  a  light  hand,  by  means  of  a 
bone  or  wooden  knife.  The  compound  is  next 
lightly  packed  into  small  cups  or  pnns  for 
illuminations,  or  into  >-mn,\\  pill-boxes  for  stars 
and  trains,  a  little  priming  and  quick-match 
being  lastly  attached  to  each.  To  ensure 
success  the  several  ingredients  must  be  dry 
and  coiDmercially  pure;  and  though  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  uniform  powder,  care  must 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  absolutely  '  dusty,' 
or  too  finely  pulverised.  The  nitrate  of  strontia, 
alum,  saltpetre,  carbonate  of  soda,  Ac,  before 
being  weighed,  require  to  be  gently  heated  in 
an  iron  pot  or  pan  until  they  fall  to  powder, 
and  lose  their  hygrometrio  moisture,  or  water 
of  crystallisation.  To  ensure  the  perfect  ad- 
mixture of  the  ingredients,  the  whole,  after 
they  have  been  stirred  together  on  paper,  as 
before  directed,  may  be  passed  through  a  hair 
or  perforated  zinc  or  brass  sieve.  Further,  as 
coloured  fires  rapidly  deteriorate  by  keeping, 
and  even  sometimes  infiame  spontaneously, 
to  prevent  disappointment  and  accidents  they 
should  not  be  prepai-ed  long  before  they  will 
he  required  for  use,  and  should  be  stored  in 
some  situation  in  which  their  spontaneous 
combustion  would  be  productive  of  no  disas- 
trous consequences. 

Of  the  above  formulae,  those  bearing  the 
name  of  the  late  Mr  Marsh,  of  Woolwich, 
more  especially  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
pyrotechnist.  To  guard  against  the  danger 
sometimes  arising  from  the  spontaneous  com- 
Imstiou  of  coloured  fires  containing  sulphur 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  Mr  Saunders  recom- 
mends intimately  mixing  120  grains  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  with  each  pound  of  sulphur 
before  using  it  in   the  manufacture  of  any 


composition  into  which  chlorates  enter.  See 
Flame,  PrEOTBOHirr,  &o. 

FISH.  Syn.  PiBOES,  L.  Fishes  form  the 
fourth  clatt  of  vertebrate  animals  (teeie- 
bbata)  in  the  Cuvierian  arrangement  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  in  the  variety  of  their 
genera  and  species  are  second  only  to  the 
INSEOTA,  whilst  in  prolificness  and  number 
they  probably  exceed  all  other  animated  beings 
that  reach  a  size  equal  to  that  of  even  the 
smallest  member  of  their  prodigious  race.  Be- 
sides their  value  to  man  as  food,  they  furnish 
him  with  oil,  isinglass,  and  various  other  arti- 
cles of  utility  and  luxury,  and  provide,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  manure  for  the  fertilisation  of  his  fields. 
As  food  fish  are  undoubtedly  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  although  less  so  than  the  flesh  of 
animals  or  the  grains  of  the  cereals.  Of  all 
the  various  substances  used  as  aliments  by 
man,  fish  are,  however,  the  most  liable  to  run 
into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  should  there- 
fore he  only  eaten  when  perfectly  fresh  or,  if 
not  recently  taken,  then  only  when  their  perfect 
preservation  has  been  ensured  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  methods  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Those  that  are  the  whitest  and  most  flaky  when 
cooked,  as  cod,  flounders,  haddock,  hake,  soles, 
turbot,  whiting,  &c.,  are  the  most  easily  di- 
gested ;  and  those  abounding  in  oily  matter, 
as  eels,  herriqgs,  mackerel,  salmon,  &c.,  are 
most  nutritious,  though  the  most  likely  to 
offend  the  stomach.  Salt-water  tish  have  been 
said  to  be  more  wholesome  than  river  fish,  but 
without  sufficient  reason.  Salted  fish  are  hard 
of  digestion,  unless  when  carefully  cooked  and 
well  masticated.  Skin  diseases  are  said  to  be 
more  common  among  those  who  live  continu- 
ally on  fish  than  among  those  who  abstain  from 
it;  but  this  probably  arises  from  their  use  being 
unaccompanied  by  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh 
vegetables  or  fruit,  both  of  which  are  scarcer 
on  the  sea-coast  than  further  inland.  As  one 
of  the  components  of  a  mixed  diet,  the  value 
of  fish  is  indisputable.  Acid  sauces  and  pickles 
are  the  proper  additions  to  fish,  from  their 
power  of  retarding  the  progress  of  putrefac- 
tion, and  of  correcting  the  relaxing  tendency 
of  large  quantities  of  oil  and  hotter. 

Artficial  Propagation,  The  fecundity  of 
fish  is  positively  marvellous.  According  to 
the  recent  observations  of  Mr  Frank  T.  Buck- 
land,  salmon  yield  about  1000  ova  or  eggs  to 
every  lb.  of  their  weight ;  a  trout  weighing  1  lb. 
produced  upwards  of  1000 ;  a  mackerel  (1  lb.), 
86,120 ;  a  herring  (i  lb.),  19,840  ;  a  sole  (1  lb.), 
134,466 ;  a  turbot  (8  lbs.),  385,200 ;  and  a  cod 
(20  lbs.),  4,872,000.  The  ova  here  spoken  of 
form  what  is  commonly  called  the  '  hard  roe ' 
of  the  female  fish ;  the  '  soft  roe '  is  '  the  milt ' 
of  the  male  fish.  To  protect  the  spawn,  and 
the  fry,  when  hatched,  is  the  object  of  the  art 
of  fish  culture,  which  has  made  great  pro- 
gress during  late  years.  When  the  spawn  is 
not  artificially  protected,  the  greater  portion 
is  alw.iys  wasted,  being  swept  away  by  the 
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stream,  and  devoured  by  fish,  birds,  and 
insects.  The  natural  enemies  of  the  newly 
hatched  fish  are,  again,  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
really  surprising  that  any  should  escape  de- 
struction. According  to  given  data  and  accu- 
rate calculations  of  the  returns  of  fisheries 
made  by  Messrs  Ashworth  and  Buist,  only 
one  salmon  egg  out  of  every  thousand  depo- 
sited ever  becomes  a  fish  fit  for  human  food. 
Other  fish,  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  suffer  in 
proportion.  The  hatching  of  fish  by  artificial 
means  has  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  in 
France,  and  has  been  commenced  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  on  a  small  scale  in  England. 
The  spawning  fish,  having  been  caught  by  a 
net,  is  made  to  deposit  her  eggs  by  gently 
pressing  on  the  abdomen;  these  are  impreg- 
nated by  '  milt '  expressed  from  the  male  fish 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  mixed  with  tiiem  in 
a  shallow  tub  or  other  vessel  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  The  impregnated  eggs  are  placed 
in  long  shallow  boxes,  bottomed  with  gravel 
and  pebbles,  and  so  arranged  that  a  small 
stream  of  water  from  a  reservoir  may  flow 
from  one  to  another.  The  time  of  hatching 
depends  entirely  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
water ;  from  40°  to  45°  Fahr.  seems  to  be  the 
healthiest  temperature.  After  about  50  days 
(in  the  case  of  salmon),  when  all  goes  well,  the 
young  fish  makes  its  appearance  as  a  mis- 
shapen creature  about  an  inch  long,  with  a 
bag  containing  the  yolk  of  the  egg  attached 
to  its  abdomen.  At  3  days  old  the  fry  is 
about  2  gr.  in  weight ;  at  16  months  it  has 
increased  to  2  oz.  To  preserve  the  young 
fish  in  health,  the  bo-xes  must  be  covered  with 
shades  of  slate  or  zinc.  The  French  fish- 
breeders  generally  feed  the  young  fry  with 
boiled  frogs  powdered  fine.  The  Scotch  give 
boiled  liver.  Mr  Buckland  prescribes  a  diet 
of  roe  of  sole,  or  plaice,  or  whiting.  As  to  the 
age  at  which  it  is  advisable  to  turn  the  young 
fish  out  of  the  nursery,  there  is  much  diSierence 
of  opinion.  Some  breeders  recommend  turn- 
ing them  out  as  soon  as  the  '  umbilical  bag ' 
is  absorbed ;  others  think  they  should  be  taken 
care  of  till  they  are  older  and  stronger,  and 
better  able  to  defend  themselves  or  escape 
from  attack.  For  full  details  respecting  the 
artificial  propagation  of  fish,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Mr  Buckland's  recent  work,  entitled 
'  Fish-Hatching.' 

Nutritive  Value  of  Fish. — The  white  var- 
ieties of  fish,  such  as  wMting,  cod,  haddock, 
soU,  plaice,flonnder,  and  turhot,  according  to 
Letheby,  contain  only  about  twenty-two  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter,  of  which  eighteen  is 
nitrogenous.  To  increase  thdr  nutritive  value, 
therefore,  these  fish  should  be  eaten  with 
butter. 

According  to  the  same  authority  mackerel, 
eels,  and  salmon  are  richer  in  fat  than  the 
above  kinds ;  mackerel  containing  about  seven 
per  cent.,  and  salmon  about  six,  whilst  the 
oily  matter  of  eels  amount  to  nearly  fourteen 
per  cent.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sjirat. 


the  herring,  and  the  pilchard,  as  well  as  with 
most  of  our  fresh-water  fish. 

As  regards  shell-fish,  all  the  different  var- 
ieties of  them  afford  about  the  same  amount 
of  nutrition.  They  contain  about  thirteen 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  which  in  composition 
is  similar  to  that  of  white  fish.  Shell-fish 
vary  in  digestibility ;  mussels,  limpets,  and 
whelks  being  rather  difficult  of  digestion, 
whilst  scallops,  cockles,  periwinkles,  lobsters, 
and  crabs  are  a  trifle  more  easy  of  digestion, 
and  oysters  still  more  so.  All  shell-fiah  are 
unsuited  for  delicate  stomachs ;  although  they 
are  largely  eaten  by  the  poorer  dwellers  on  the 
coast. 

On  the  Continent,  vineyard  snails,  and  in 
China,  slugs,  are  eaten,  and  are  said  to  possess 
a  delicate  flavour  and  nutritive  properties.' 

Choice,  Sec  "  The  flesh  of  any  fish  is  always 
in  the  highest  perfection,  or  in  season,  as  it  is 
called,  during  the  period  of  the  ripening  of 
the  milt  and  roe.  After  the  fish  has  deposited 
the  spawn,  the  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  loses  a 
great  deal  of  its  peculiar  flavour.  This  is 
owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  oil  or  fat 
from  the  flesh,  it  having  been  expended  in  the 
function  of  reproduction."  (Fleming's  '  Phil. 
Zoology.')  Fish  should  be  dressed  as  soon 
after  being  caught  as  possible,  as  much  of 
their  peculiar  delicacy  and  flavour  is  lost  by 
keeping,  even  for  a  few  hours.  Turbot  and 
salmon  are  said  by  the  fishmongers  to  be  im- 
proved in  flavour  when  2  or  3  days  old,  but 
this  is  surely  a  mistake,  as  the  former,  when 
dressed  immediately  after  being  caught,  pos- 
sessess  a  fine  creariiy  taste,  which  it  alterwards 
loses ;  whilst  the  latter,  by  the  loss  of  a  single 
tide,  loses  a  portion  of  the  fine  white  curd 
which  is  previously  found  between  the  flakes, 
and  by  longer  keeping,  this  curd,  with  the 
larger  flakes,  disappear  altogether.  In  the 
eyes  of  some  epicures  the  richness,  is  however, 
increased  by  this  change.  Mackerel,  and 
some  other  fish  suffer  so  much  from  keeping 
only  a  few  hours,  that  they  become  quite  un- 
wholesome. Herrings  offer  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  advantage  of  dressing  fish  as 
fresh  as  possible.  When  cooked  soon  after 
being  caught,  they  possess  considerable  deli- 
cacy and  flavour,  but  after  being  kept  for 
only  a  few  hours,  the  oil  separates  from  the 
flesh,  and  they  become  soft,  greasy,  and  strong- 
flavoured. 

In  the  choice  of  every  kind  of  fish,  stiffness, 
brightness  of  the  eyes,  and  redness  of  the 
gills,  may  be  regarded  as  invariable  signs  of 
freshness.  A  peculiar  elasticity  will  also  be 
perceived  in  flsh  recently  caught,  little  or  no 
permanent  impression  being  made  by  the  or- 
dinary pressure  of  the  fingers,  from  the  flesh 
immediately  rising  when  the  pressure  is  with- 
drawn. Fresh  fish  also  lie  in  a  partly  curled 
position,  and  never  quite  straight,  as  in  the 
ciise  when  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time. 

*  Letheby. 
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rhirknexn  iind  fleshiness  are  deemed  murks  of 
the  good  condition  of  all  fish. 

Cleaning,  dretsinff,  Jfc.  On  the  proper 
cleaning  of  fish  preparatory  to  dressing  it, 
depends  much  of  its  delicacy  and  flavoar. 
Ordinary  cooks  seldom  do  this  well,  from  not 
slitting  the  fish  sufficiently  open  to  permit  the 
inside  to  be  thoroaghly  washed,  and  seldom 
usin^  sufficient  water.  The  superior  flavour 
of  flxh  cleaned  by  the  fishmongers  arises  from 
their  performing  the  operation  more  com- 
pletely, and  from  the  large  quantity  of  water 
they  employ  about  them.  The  flavour  of  all 
fish  is  improved  by  adding  a  little  salt  or 
vinegiir  to  the  last  water  in  which  they  are 
washed.  The  sound,  milt,  and  roe,  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  preserved. 

Fish  is  preferably  '  dressed '  by  simple  hoil- 
inp,  broiling,  orfrying ;  in  fact,  the  finer  kinds 
of  fish  are  often  injured  by  the  excessive  in- 
terference of  the  cook.  When  boiled,  "  all 
iHrge  fish,  with  the  skin  whole,  must  be  placed 
on  the  fire  in  cold  water;  if  crimped,  or  cut 
into  slices  or  pieces,  in  boiling  water ;  if  whole, 
it  must  not  be  covered  with  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  of  wxter,  or  the  skin  will 
crack,  and  not  only  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  fish,  but  will  diminish  the  gelatine  and 
gluten  it  contains,  and  instead  of  eating  firm 
and  full  of  flavour,  it  will  be  soft  and  woolly, 
t'spi'Liiilly  if  over-boiled."  (Soyer.)  As  soon 
ai  11  scum  rises  from  boiling,  it  should  be 
removed  by  the  skimmer.  The  addition  of  a 
little  salt  or  vinegar  to  the  water  improves  the 
flavour  of  most  fish,  and  renders  the  flesh 
firmer.  The  proportions  should  bo  "  two 
toaspoonfuls  of  salt  to  every  quart  of  water." 
"  If  the  fish  be  whole,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
lioil  remove  the  cover  on  one  side,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  until  done.  (Soyer.)  A  fish 
is  known  to  be  sufficiently  dressed  by  the 
flesh  in  the  thicker  parts  separating  easily 
from  the  bone.  "  If  a  large  fish  I  generally 
try  it  by  gently  pushing  a  wooden  skewer 
through  the  thickest  part ;  if  it  goes  in  easily 
it  is  done  "  (Soyer.)  When  this  is  the  case 
it  should  be  removed  from  the  kettle,  as  by 
soaking  in  the  water  fish  loses  its  firmness, 
and  becomes  soddened.  Sole,  skate,  and 
mackerel,  are  usually  put  into  boiling  water, 
whether  whole  or  sliced.  Fish  for  broiling 
should  be  well  washed  in  strong  vinegar,  wiped 
dry  with  a  towel,  and  fioured  before  placing 
them  on  the  gridiron ;  and  the  hara  of  the 
latter  should  be  hot,  and  well  buttered. 
(Rundell.)  Fish  for  frying  should  be  prepared 
as  for  broiling,  and  the  butter,  oil,  or  lard 
should  be  allowed  to  boil  for  a  minute  or  two 
before  putting  them  into  the  frying-pan.  The 
latter  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  bright, 
and  the  butter  or  oil  in  abundance,  to  prevent 
the  fish  sticking  to  it  and  burning.  As  the 
fi-h  are  cooked  solely  by  the  heat  of  the  melted 
lat,  to  fry  them  in  the  highest  perfection 
there  should  be  enough  of  it  to  cover  them. 
Butter  or  oil  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.     To 


avoid  loss,  the  contents  of  the  frying-pan, 
after  the  fish  is  removed,  should  be  poured 
into  a  clean  jelly-jar  or  basin,  and  reserved  for 
another  occasion.  The  fish  being  removed 
from  the  pan,  the  superfluous  fat  should  be 
drained  from  them  preparatory  to  '  serving ' 
them.  When  fish  is  divided  into  fillets  or 
cntletB  before  being  cooked,  it  is  usual  to  take 
oat  the  bonos,  and  to  dress  it  with  force-meat, 
&c. 

In  serving  fish  of  the  finer  kinds,  no  other 
additions  are  required  than  melted  butter  and 
the  ordinary  flsli  sauces  and  pickles.  The 
dishes  are  commonly  garnished  with  raw 
parsley,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  but 
boiled  piirsley,  chopped  small,  should  accom- 
pany it.  All  kinds  of  fish  should  be  served  on 
a  napkin. 

Caution.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fish- 
hone  accidentiilly  swallowed  remains  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  occasions  serious  inconveni- 
ence ;  in  fact,  instances  have  been  known  where 
so  much  irritation  has  arisen  that  death  has 
followed.  In  such  cases  it  is  advisable,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  take  of  tartar  emetic,  4  gr., 
■dissolved  in  warm  water,  \  pint ;  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  whites  of  six  eggs.  The 
coagulated  mass  will  not  remain  in  the  sto- 
mach more  than  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the 
remedy  has  been  known  to  "  remove  no  less 
than  24  pins  at  once." 

FISH  OLITE.    See  Glue  and  Isinglass. 

FISH  POISONING.  See  Accidents. 

FISH  SEIN.  Syn.  Shabe  skin.  The  skin 
of  the  spotted  dog-fish  or  rough  hound  (chien 
de  mer.  Ft.),  stretched  and  dried.  Used  for 
polishing  wood  and  iwiry.  Several  other  varie- 
ties of  fish  skin  are  employed  in  the  arts.  The 
dressed  skin  of  the  'rousette'  (peau  de  rou- 
aette,  F.),  is  transparent,  and  very  beautiful. 
Cemented  on  green  paper,  and  rubbed  down 
and  polished,  it  is  used  as  veneer  for  fancy 
boxes.  The  skins  of  several  varieties  of  Squa- 
lus  are  also  used  for  both  the  above  purposes. 
See  SnAQBEBN. 

FIVE  HERBS.     See  Species. 

FIX'ATUEE  Syn.  Bandoline,  Cltsphi- 
TIQUE,  Eau  collante,  Fixatbue,  Fr.  This 
consists  of  any  of  the  simple  vegetable  muci- 
lages, combined  with  a  little  spirit,  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  with  a  little  perfume,  to  render 
it  more  agreeable. 

Prep.  1.  From  carrageen,  Irish,  or  pearl 
moss,  soaked  in  cold  water  for  an  hoar  or  two, 
and  after  being  drained,  and  pressed  dry  in  a 
clean  napkin,  dissolved  by  boiling  in  soft 
water,  q.  s.  The  decoction  is  strained  through 
cambric,  and  when  nearly  cold  is  mixed  with 
about  ^rd  or  ^th  of  its  volume  of  eau  de  Cologne 
or  other  scented  spirit,  with  the  further  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  (5  or  6)  of  oil  of  cloves. 
Sometimes  a  little  brandy  is  added  to  the  mu- 
cilage, and  when  it  is  intended  for  present  use, 
as  is  common  with  home  manufactures,  the 
spirit  is  frequently  omitted  altogther.    i  oz. 
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of  the  prepared  moss  is  fully  enough  for  f  pint 
of  strained  decoction,  if  rightly  managed. 

2.  From  quince  seed  boiled  in  water,  as  the 
last,  i  oz.  yields  nearly  J  pint  of  strained 
decoction. 

3.  Pale  gum  arable  (picked),  li  oz. ;  rose 
water,  2  fl.  oz. ;  pure  water,  3  fl  oz. ;  dissolve. 

4.  Gum  arabic,  3i  oz. ;  water,  i  pint ;  dis- 
solve, and  drop  in  eau  de  Cologne,  gradually, 
until  the  cloudiness  at  first  occasioned  ceases 
to  be  removed  by  agitation ;  the  next  day  de- 
cant the  clear  portion.  All  of  the  above  are 
very  superior,  and  keep  well. 

5."  (Eedwood.)  Gum  tragacauth,  li  dr.; 
water,  7  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  3  oz.  j  otto  of  roses, 
10  di'ops;  macerate  24  hours,  and  strain. 

6.  Malt,  7  oz. ;  hot  water  (that  will  barely 
permit  the  finger  to  be  held  in  it  without 
pain),  i  pint;  infuse  in  a  covered  jug  or  basin, 
gently  press  out  the  liquid,  and  as  soon  as  cold 
add  of  proof  spirit  (or  brandy  or  Cologne 
water),  2i  fl.  oz.  and  strain. 

Ois.  Bandoline  is  used  by  ladies  and  by 
hairdressers  for  stiffening  the  hair,  and  to 
make  it  curl  firmly  and  remain  in  place.  It 
is  applied  either  by  moistening  the  fingers  and 
passing  the  hair  through  them,  or  by  means  of 
a  small  sponge.     See  PoMMADB. 

riXED  AIK.    See  Casbonio  Acid. 

FIXED  OILS.    See  Fat  and  Oils. 

FLAKE  WHITE.    See  White  Pigments. 

FLAME.  Gas  or  vapour  in  an  incandescent 
state.  The  light  emitted  from  pure  fiame  is 
exceedingly  feeble ;  illuminating  power  being 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
solid  matter.     See  Il.LtTMlirATloir,  and  helow. 

Flame  Coloars.  The  vapours  of  metallic 
compounds  communicate  colours  to  flames. 
The  characteristic  colours  of  some  metals  are 
very  beautiful,  and  their  exhibition  forms  a 
favorite  experiment  of  chemical  lecturers. 
The  coloured  flames  are  generally  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit 
upon  certain  salts  in  fine  powder.  In  this 
way  a  geebn  colour  is  communicated  by  bora- 
cic  acid  or  chloride  of  copper ;  a  eed  one  by 
the  nitrates  of  iron,  lime,  or  strontia ;  a  tiolet, 
by  potassa  and  its  salts  j  and  a  tbllow,  by 
nitrate  of  soda.  Messrs  Church  and  Crookes 
have  recently  described  a  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  characteristic  flames  of  the  metals  which 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  lecture-table.' 
'  Gun-paper,'  made  in  the  same  way  as  '  gun- 
cotton,'  is  to  be  soaked  in  solutions  of  the  chlo- 
rates of  the  different  metals,  dried  with  care, 
and  kept  dry.  A  good  'gun-paper'  for  the 
purpose  is  prepared  by  soaking  strips  of 
Swedish  filtering-paper  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
mixture  of  4  parts  oil  of  vitriol  with  5  parts 
strong  nitric  acid,  both  by  measure.  The  strips, 
when  taken  out  of  the  acid,  should  be  washed 
first  with  cold,  and  then  with  hot  rain  or  dis- 
tilled water,  till  the  washings  are  no  longer 
s(iur  to  the  taste.  The  solutions  of  the  me- 
tiiUic  salts  need  not  be  very  strong ;  but  if 
'  See  •  IntellectuHl  Observer,'  April,  1863, 


they  are  warm,  the  strips  of  '  gun-paper '  will 
be  more  easily  and  completely  saturated  with 
them.  Since  some  of  the  chlorates  attract 
moisture  from  the  air,  it  is  better  to  dry  the 
papers  prepared  with  them  before  the  fire  pre- 
vious to  lighting  them.  They  are  shown  to 
best  advantage  when  a  strip  is  loosely  crum- 
pled up  into  a  pellet,  lighted  quickly  at  one 
corner,  and  thrown  up  into  the  air  against  a 
dark  hack  ground.  They  leave  after  burning, 
if  properly  prepared,  no  ash  whatever.  Paper 
prepared  with  the  salt  of  potassa  gives  a  flash 
of  VIOLET  flame,  that  prepared  with  the  soda 
salt  the  characteristio^TELiow  flame,  and  that 
with  chlorate  of  baryta  a  very  beautiful  0EEEN 
light.  The  chlorates  of  strontium,  lithium, 
and  calcium,  when  thus  ignited,  give  intense 
colours.  The  tiolet-blue  flame  of  copper  is 
well  seen,  even  with  the  chloride  of  that  metal, 
while  paper  soaked  in  nitrate  of  potassa  shows 
the  potassium  flame  better  than  if  the  chlorate 
be  used.  'Gun-paper'  prepared  with  a  very 
weak  solution  of  chloride  or  chlorate  of  thal- 
lium shows  the  characteristic  BPEia-GEEEN 
flame  of  that  metal  with  great  distinctness. 
Chlorate  of  barium,  being  an  article  of  com- 
merce, may  be  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  the  other  chlorates,  it  being  merely  neces- 
sary to  add  to  this  salt  in  solution  an  exactly 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  sulphate  or  carbon- 
ate of  the  metal  whose  chlorate  is  desired. 
For  instance,  in  order  to  make  'chlorate  of 
copper,'  15'1  gr.  of  chlorate  of  barium  being 
dissolved  in  hot  distilled  water,  a  boiling  solu- 
tion containing  12-5  gr.  of  pure  crystallised 
sulphate  of  copper  is  to  be  added  to  it.  Inso- 
luble white  '  sulphate  of  baryta'  falls,  while  the 
solution,  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  the 
new  chlorate  in  crystals.  See  Piees,  Pteo- 
TEOHNY,  &c. 

FLAH'NEL.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Count  Rumford  that  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  different  materials  employed 
for  clothing  varies  considerably.  A  thermo- 
meter surrounded  with  cotton  wool,  and  heated 
by  immersion  in  boiling  water,  took  1046 
seconds  to  lose  135°  Fahr.,  when  plunged  into 
a  bath  of  melting  ice;  but,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  when  sheep's  wool  was  era- 
ployed,  1118  seconds  elapsed  before  a  like 
sinking  of  the  thermometer  took  place  ('  Phil. 
Trans.,'  1792) ;  thus  showing  the  greater  con- 
ducting power  of  the  former,  and  consequently 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  substance  for  the 
manufacture  of  warm  clothing.  But  the  chief 
advantage  of  wool,  as  an  article  of  under- 
clothing, depends  less  upon  its  actual  powei;of 
conducting  heat  than  its  peculiar  texture. 
Flannel  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulus  on  the  skin, 
and  exercises  the  most  beneficial  action,  by  keep- 
ing the  pores  clean,  and  in  a  state  most  favor- 
able to  perspiration.  This  action  is  a  species 
of  friction  similar  in  character,  although  infe- 
rior in  degree,  to  that  of  the  common  flesh- 
brush  or  horse-hair  glove,  so  long  employed  as 
a  skin  stimulant.     Flannel  has  also  the  advan- 
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tagc  of  absorbing  the  perspiration  as  soon  »b 
emitted,  and  allowing  its  watery  portion  to 
pnsa  off  into  the  atmosphere  almost  as  soon  as 
formed,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  cotton 
nnd  liuen  fabrics.  The  different  effects  of 
flannel  and  linen  are  particularly  susceptible 
during  brisk  exercise.  When  the  body  is  co- 
vered with  the  former,  thongh  perspiration  be 
necessarily  increased,  the  perspired  matter 
freely  passes  off  through  the  flannel,  and  the 
sitin  remains  dry  and  warm.  If  the  same 
exercise  be  talcen  in  linen  shirts,  perspiration, 
as  in  the  former  case,  is  indeed  also  increased, 
but  the  perspired  matter,  instead  of  being  dis- 
persed into  the  atmosphere,  remains  upon 
the  linen,  and  not  only  clogs  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  but  gives  a  disagreeable  sensation. 
From  this  property  of  flannel,  persons  who 
wear  it  next  the  skin  seldom  catch  cold  from 
changes  of  temperature,  even  though  perspir- 
ing profusely;  but  in  similar  cases,  when  linen 
or  calico  shirts  are  worn,  chilliness  imme- 
diately comes  on,  followed  by  sniffling,  sneez- 
ing, and  cough,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
severe  catarrh. 

The  common  objections  raised  against  the 
use  of  flannel  are  founded  on  vulgar  prejudices, 
ignornncc,  obstinacy,  or  bravado,  and  are  un- 
deserving of  the  notice  of  sensible  people.  In 
n  fickle  and  moist  climate  like  that  of  England, 
every  person  should  wear  a  robe  of  flannel  next 
the  skin,  or  at  all  events  a  waistcoat  of  flannel 
reaching  below  the  loins ;  aud  this  should  not 
be  discarded  aa  soon  as  the  cold  weather  has 
passed,  but  its  use  should  be  continued  all 
tlie  year  round;  for  in  reality  flannel  Is,  if 
possible,  even  more  required  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  because  persons  perspire  more  freely 
in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  susceptible  of  cold,  while  at  that 
period  of  the  year  their  clothing  is  less  capable 
of  protecting  them  from  the  efl'ects  of  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  draughts  of  cold 
air,  moisture,  &c.  Females,  children,  persons 
of  delicate  constitutions,  and  all  others  who 
from  their  habits  of  body  or  life  perspire  freely, 
or  are  much  exposed,  should  wear  flannel. 

In  washing  flannels  it  is  recommended  that 
they  should  only  be  put  into  warm  water, 
by  which  method  their  colour  will  be  pre- 
served, and  they  will  be  prevented  from 
shrinking. 

FLASH.  Prep.  From  burnt-sugar  colouring, 
1  gall. ;  fluid  extract  of  capsicum  or  essence  of 
Cayenne,  J  pint,  or  enough  to  give  a  strong 
fiery  taste.  Used  to  colour  spirits,  and  to  give 
them  a  false  strength.  It  is  made  by  the 
brewers'  druggists,  and  labelled  '  ISINGLASS 
AUD  BUBNT  SiraAB.' 

FLASKS.  The  late  lamented  and  ingenious 
Mr  Fownes  suggested  the  employment  of 
Florence  oil-flasks  as  cheap  substitutes  for  re- 
torts, receivers,  digester?,  aud  some  other 
vessels  used  for  chemipjil  purposes.  His  plan 
was  to  cut  the  neclc  smoothly  round  with  a 
hot  iron,  aud  softening  it  in  the  llauie  of  a 


good  argand  gas-lamp,  to  turn  over  the  edge 
so  as  to  form  a  lip,  or  border.  The  neck  will 
then  bear  a  tight-fitting  cork  without  splitting. 

PLATTILENCE.  Si/n.  Flatulency,  Wimd. 
In  pathologt/,  a  morbid  collection  of  gas  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Its  most  common  cause 
is  indigestion.  When  the  natural  fluids  of  the 
stomach  are  secreted  in  a  healthy  state,  they 
exercise  an  antiseptic  and  digestive  action  on 
the  food,  by  which  it  is  speedily  reduced  to  a 
magma  that  is  little  liable  to  spontaneous 
change  whilst  in  the  body;  but  when  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  fermentation  soon  com- 
mences, and  the  stomach  and  associated  vis- 
cera become  distended  with  gas,,  and  all  the 
well-known  symptoms  of  flatulency  are  deve- 
loped in  rapid  succession.  The  quantity  of 
gas  thus  accumulated  in  the  '  primae  viffi'  is 
often  enormous.  An  ordinary  apple  during 
fermentation  yields  about  600  times  its  bulk 
of  gas,  and  many  vegetables  yield  mnch  more. 
(Dr  Hales.)  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  so  much  inconvenience  should  be 
felt  when  the  food,  instead  of  being  digested 
and  assimilated,  runs  into  the  state  of  active 
fermentation. 

The  treatment  of  flatulency  consists  mainly 
in  the  selection  of  proper  articles  of  food. 
Oleraceous  vegetables,  peas,  beans,  under- 
dressed  potatoes,  and  indigestible  fruits  should 
be  especially  avoided,  as  well  as  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  weak  or  worm  liquids.  The  diet 
should  consist  principally  of  animal  food,  care- 
fully but  not  over-cooked,  witii  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  mealy  potatoes  (mashed,  not 
whole),  and  good  wheaten  meal- bread,  mode- 
rately seasoned  with  common  salt  and  spices. 
The  most  suitable  beverages  are  toast-and; 
water,  and  a  little  good  brandy  largely  diluted 
with  water.  The  healthy  tone  of  the  stomach 
may  be  re-established  by  the  proper  use  of 
tonics,  bitters,  and  mild  aperients. 

To  relieve  the  fit  of  flatulency,  carminatives 
and  aromatics,  as  black  pepper,  mustard,  pep- 
permint, ginger,  cinnamon,  lavender,  aud  most 
spices,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  A  glass  of 
peppermint  cordial,  or  of  brandy  strongly  fla- 
voured with  peppermint  or  ginger,  is  a  popular 
and  efficient  remedy.  A  few  drops  (15  to  30) 
of  ether,  with  a  little  tincture  of  capsicum  or 
spirit  of  sal  volatile,  seldom  fail  to  give  relief. 
See  Dyspepsia. 

FLAVOURING  SUBSTANCES.  See  Es- 
SBNOE,  Oil  (Volatile),  Spice,  Wike,  &c. 

FLAX..    See  Linen,  Linseed,  and  Oil. 

FLEA.  This  troublesome  little  animal  is 
the  Pulex  irritans  of  Linna;us,  and  belongs  to 
the  Suctoria,  or  fourth  order  of  the  Iiuecta. 
Its  favorite  haunts  are  our  warm  under- 
clothing, and  its  most  prodnctive  breeding- 
places  are  in  the  '  flue'  which  careless  servants 
allow  to  accumulate  underneiith  our  bed*. 
Cold,  light,  perfumes,  and  ventilation,  are 
inimical  to  its  propagation. 

FLECHIENKAPSELN  (Tetter  Capsules,  or 
Dr  Lerkeley's  Antiherpetic  Capsules  for  Skin 
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Diseases,  Tetter,  &c.  Capsules  filled  with  tar. 
(Hager.) 

FIiECHTENMITTEL— Tetter  Cure.  (Paris). 
1.  A  Washingf  Fluid. — Common  water,  con- 
taining li  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid.  2.  A 
Salve.  A  mixture  of  lard  and  spermaceti, 
with  -Jj  of  their  weight  of  calomel. 
(X.  Schmidt.) 

PLECHTENPULVEE— Tetter  Powder  (St 
Lube's,  France).  Nitre,  100;  antimony  chlo- 
ride, 10;  antimony  oxide,  200,  15  grammes 
for  a  dose.     (Wittstein.) 

FLECHTENSALBE— Tetter  Salve  (Fon- 
taine, Paris).  For  all  skin  diseases.  Olive 
oil  and  white  wax,  with  Jj  of  white  precipi- 
tate.    (Wittstein.) 

Flechtensalbe  (Bruno  Reichel,  Apolda).  A 
mixture  of  wax  and  lard  coloured  green. 
(Schadler.) 

Flechtensalbe  (P.  Schwarzlose,  Berlin,  and 
S.  G.  Schwartz,  Breslau).  For  salt-finx, 
tetters,  and  similar  skin  diseases.  Peru  bal- 
sam, 1 ;  carbolic  acid,  2 ;  yellow  wax,  10 ;  lard, 
30.     (Scliadler.) 

Flechtensalbe  (Surbi,  Paris).  For  all  kinds 
of  skin  diseases.  A  mixture  of  beef  tallow,  30 ; 
olive  oil,  10;  zinc  oxide,  2;  steatite,  2. 
(Wittstein.) 

FLECHTENSEIPE,  Tetter  Soap  (Dr  Berke- 
ley).    Ordinary  tar  soap.     (Hager.) 

FIECHTENWASSEE.  The  wonderful  whole- 
some mineral  vegetable  tetter-water  (Dr  A. 
von  S.).  Corrosive  subliiriate,  -25  grammes; 
water,  180  grammes;  benzoin  tincture,  6 
grammes.     (Weber.) 

FLECKENWASSEE  (Bronner).  Cleansing 
fluid  (literally  spot  or  stain  water)  for  the 
removal  of  grease  and  dirt  spots.  Benzine 
only. 

Fleckenwasser,  Englisches  (English  cleans- 
ing fluid  for  removing  acid,  resin,  wax,  tar, 
and  grease  spots.  A  mixture  of  95  per  cent, 
alcohol,  100  grammes;  liq.  ammon.,  sp.  gr. 
'875,  30  grammes;  benzine,  4  grammes. 
(Artus.) 

FIEISCH-EXTRACT-LIftUETJE  (Eau  de  Vie 
Alimenteuse — Extract  of  Meat  liqueur — Aqua 
VitSB  IncamatlTa)  (A.  Heiisel,  Berlin).  A 
beautiful  red  spicy  liquor,  leaving,  when  dis- 
tilled, 32  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  This 
residue  contains  in  100  parts  (besides  anilin- 
red),  resin  and  extractive  (partly  from  ginger 
and  partly  from  cinnamon),  3i  j  sugar,  27J ; 
extract  of  meat,  1^.     (Hager.) 

Fleisch-Extrafit-Syrup  (Syrnp  of  Extract  of 
Meat)  (Meyer,  Berk).  Blood-serum  made  into 
a  syrup  with  sugar.     (Hager.) 

FLEISCHFASEE-ZWIEBACK  PlfE  HUNDE 
—Fibrin  Dog  Biscuits  (New  York).  Said  to 
be  made  of  pure  meal,  fibrin,  dates,  and 
other  ingredients,  and  recommended  as  an 
excellent  food  for  dogs.  According  to  the 
prospectus  its  use  makes  all  other  foods  un- 
necessary, as  it  gives  the  animals  peculiar 
endurance,  strong  muscles,  and  sound  bones. 
The  directions   for  use  say  that  it  is  most 


advantageously  given  in  its  unprepared  form, 
as  dry,  heavy,  hard  cakes,  and  only  in  case  it 
is  refused  should  it  be  softened  for  a  short 
time  in  cold  water.  According  to  the  analysis 
performed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Poppels- 
dorf  Agricultural  Academy  the  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  ingredients  is 
1  to  3.70.  Microscropic  analysis  detects  the 
presence  of  dried  fibrin,  and  also  a  considerable 
admixture  of  structureless  hyaline  cartilaginous 
matter.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  nitrogen 
revealed  by  analysis  does  not  all  represent  pro- 
tein or  fibrin,  and  that  the  proportion  which 
arises  from  indigestible  gelatinous  matter 
will  be  of  smaller  value.     (Dr  E.  Kern.) 

FLESH.  St/n.  Caeo,  L.  The  muscular 
substances  of  animals;  the  softer,  solid  por- 
tions of  the  body,  as  distinguished  from  the 
bones  and  fluids.    See  Pibein,  Food,  &c. 

Flesh-brush.  This  simple  instrument  is  used 
for  exciting  the  cutaneous  circulation.  Those 
which  have  the  bristles  set  on  a  leather  hack 
are  esteemed  the  best.  The  flesh-glove  or  hair 
fiesh-rubber  is  a  useful  modification  of  the 
common  flesh-brush.  Those  manufactured  by 
Messrs  Savory  and  Moore,  in  imitation  of  the 
Indian  kheesah  or  mitten,  are  superior  to  all 
others.  In  the  absence  of  both  flesh-brush 
and  glove,  a  rough  towel  wound  round  the  hand 
is  no  bad  substitute.     See  Fbiotion. 

FLIEGENPAPIEE,  6IPTFEEIES  —  Non- 
Poisonous  Fly  Papers  (Bergmann  &  Co., 
Bochlitz).  Contains  abundance  of  arsenious 
acid.    (Hager.) 

FLEIGEHPULTEE— Fly  Powder  (Baumann, 
now  Markel,  Austria).  93  to  94  per  cent,  of 
dry  sandy  ferruginous  clay  (ordinary  loam) 
saturated  with  a  decoction  of  some  bitter 
substance,  as  quassia  or  gentian.     (Hager.) 

FLIES.     See  PlT. 

FLIP.    See  Eg&  Flip. 

FLOHEMITTEL  — Flea  Powder  (Leipsic). 
Powdered  soap.     (Fischer.) 

FLOHEWASSEE— Flea  Water  (Koch,  vete- 
rinary surgeon,  Vienna).  7  brandy,  1  benzine, 
1  black  soap.     (Hager.) 

FLOEILINE— Vegetable  Tooth  Paste  made 
by  John  Yates  (Albin  Miiller,  Briiun).  It  is 
contained  in  a  quadrangular  china  pot,  and  is 
a  red,  dry,  rather  hard  mass  made  from  pre- 
pared chalk,  20  grammes ;  starch  powder,  10 
grammes;  glycerin,  8  grammes;  pellitory 
tincture,  3  grammes ;  peppermint  oil,  10  drops; 
and  water  q.  n.,  coloured  with  Florentine  lac. 
(Hager.) 

FLOUN'DEE.  A  flat  fish,  very  like  the 
plaice,  but  smaller,  and  of  more  obscure 
colour.  It  is  very  common  about  the  British 
coast,  and  is  found  in  the  Northern,  Baltic,  and 
Mediterranean  seas.  Its  flesh  is  very  whole- 
some. 

FLOUE.  Syn.  Faeina,  L.  The  finely 
ground  and  '  dressed'  meal  of  bread  corn,  and 
of  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  leguminosaj.  That 
known  specifically  as  '  flour'  in  this  country  is 
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obtained  trom  spring  varieties  of  Tritioum  vul- 
gan  (tbe  common  wheat). 

Var.,  Ac.  Of  varieties  of  flonr  tliere  are 
several,  depending  chiefly  on  the  amount  of 
bran  wtiich  they  contain,  and  the  relative  fine- 
ness of  the  sieves  through  which  they  are 
passed : — 

PiNB  WHEAT  VhOTSn,  Pabtet  njovu;  Fa- 
BINA,  p.  TBITIOI,  F.   BEMINIS   TEITICI.       The 

flncit  flour,  obtained  from  the  meal  produced 
in  the  first  grinding  of  wheat  between  sharp 
stones,  by  means  of  a  sieve  of  64  wires  to  the 
inch.    Used  for  pastry. 

MiDDLiNas.  The  remainder  of  the  flour  of 
the  first  grinding,  obtained  by  means  of  a 
slightly  coarser  sieve.  Used  for  making  house- 
hold bread,  but  is  mostly  reground  for  the 
next  variety. 

Sboonds.  The  finest  part  of  the  flour,  ob- 
tained by  regrinding  •  middlings'  between 
blunt  stones.  Used  by  the  bakers  for  their 
finest  wheaten  bread. 

PoiLABD.  The  coarse  flour,  from  which  the 
seconds  has  been  sifted.  Used  for  making  sea 
biscuits  and  gingerbrend,  and  to  fatten  poultry 
and  hogs. 

COUNTET  HOFSEHOID  FLOUE.  This  is  Usu- 
ally ground  only  once,  and  sifted  to  f ths  of 
the  weight  of  the  wheat. 

Ammunition  ploue  is  ground  and  sifted 
to  nearly  Jfchs  tho  weight  of  the  wheat. 

According  to  Mr  Accum,  thirty-two  pecks 
of  wheat  in  the  London  mills  yield,  of  flour 
38i  parts  s  pollard,  8  parts ;  and  bran  {furfur 
tritioi),  12  parts ;  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  being 
doubled  by  grinding. 

According  to  Mr  Hard,  miller,  of  Dartford, 
quoted  by  Dr  Pereira,  the  wheat  having  been 
ground  in  the  usual  way,  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  state  of  meal  for  some   time  before 


'  dressing,'  which  removes  the  heat  caused  by 
the  process,  and  enables  the  miller  to  obtain 
more  flonr,  and  the  baker  a  better  quality, 
than  if  '  dressed'  immediately  it  is  ground. 

"The  process  of  dressing  is  by  a  wire 
cylinder  containing  a  certain  number  of  sheets 
of  different  texture  or  fineness,  which  cylmder 
contains  eight  hair  brushes  attached  to  a 
spindle  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  cy- 
linder, and  laid  out  so  as  to  gently  touch  the 
wire.  This  cylinder  is  fed  by  a  '  shoe'  with 
the  meal ;  then  the  '  flour'  and  '  offal,'  after 
passing  through  the  wire  in  this  way,  are 
divided  by  wooden  partitions  fixed  close  to  the 
outside  of  the  cylinder."  "The  produce  of 
the  wheat-meal  dressed  through  the  wire 
machine  consists  of — 1,  Flour ; — 2,  White 
Stuff,  or  Boxings,  or  Sharps ;— 3,  Fine  Pollard  : 
— 4,  Coarse  Pollard,  or  Horse  Pollard;— 5, 
Bran.  Tbe  2nd  product  (>.  «.  the  white  stuff) 
is  then  submitted  to  another  'dressing'  through 
a  fine  cloth  machine,  and  produces — 1,  Fine 
Middlings,  for  biscuits ; — 2,  Toppings,  or 
Specks ; — 3,  Dustings ; — 4,  Best  Pollard,  Tur- 
key Middlings,  or  Coarse  Middlings. 

Table  ()/■  the  Produce  of  One  Quarter  of  Wheat 
(  =  504  lbs.)     ByMrHAED. 

Flour 392  lbs. 

Bistuit  or  fine  middlings  .     .  10  „ 

Toppings  or  specks  ....  8  „ 
Best    pollsrd,  Turkey   p.,  or 

twenty-penny 15  „ 

Fine  poUard 18  „ 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard    ,     .  50  „ 

Lossby  evaporation  and  waste  11  „ 

504  „ 


Analyais  of  Flour. 


PSLIOOT. 

Wanklyn. 

Mean  of 

Lkthebt. 

Paykk. 

Fine  Wlieaten 

14  Analyses. 

Flour. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Water 

140 

15-0 

14-22 

16-5 

Fat 

1-2 

20 

1-25 

1-2 

Nitrogenous  matters,  gluten,  &c. 

12-8 

10-8 

14-45 

120 

Ditto,  soluble  in  water 

1-8 

... 

Non-nitrogenised  substances,  dextrin. 

sugar,  &c 

7-2 

Starch        

59-7 

I    70-5 

68-48 

69-6 

Cellulose 

1-7 

Salts  (ash) 

1-6 

1-7 

1-6 

0-74 

According  to  Vauquelin,  French  wheat 
flour  contains  about  lOg  of  water,  11^  of 
gluten,  11%  of  starch,  5J  of  sugar,  and  3%  of 
gum  ;  and  the  water  of  the  dough  amounts  to 
about  50J.  The  quantity  of  the  bran  in  wheat 
ranges  under  2[]. 

Pur.    This  article  of  food  is  very  frequently 


adulterated  both  by  the  miller  and  the  baker, 
as  has  been  before  alluded  to  in  the  article  on 
bread.  The  principal  physical  characteristics 
of  wheat  flour  of  good  quality  are  the  follow- 
ing : — it  has  a  dull  white  colour,  somewhat 
inclining  to  yellow ; — it  exhibits  no  trace  of 
bran,  even  when  pressed  smooth  with  the  hand. 
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or  with  a  polished  surface ; — its  cohesiveness 
is  so  great  that,  on  being  squeezed  in  the  hand, 
the  lump  is  some  time  before  it  loses  its 
shape ; — it  has  a  homogeneous  appearance,  and 
does  not  lose  more  than  from  6%  to  12J  by 
being  carefully  dried  in  a  stove.  The  smaller 
the  loss  in  this  way  the  finer  is  the  quality, 
other  matters  being  equal,  and  the  more  eco- 
nomical in  use.     (See  below.) 

Tests.  1.  Solution  of  ammonia  turns  pure 
wheat  flour  yellow  ;  but  if  any  other  corn  has 
been  ground  with  it,  pale  brown  j  or  if  peas  or 
beans  have  been  ground  with  it,  a  still  darker 
brown. 

2.  Solution  of  potassn,  containing  about  12g 
of  caustic  alkali,  dissolves  pure  wheat-flour 
almost  completely ;  but  when  it  is  adulterated 
with  the  flour  of  the  leguminous  seeds  (beans, 
peas,  &c.),  the  cellulosae  of  these  substances 
remains  undissolved,  and  its  hexagonal  tissue 
is  readily  identified  under  the  microscope. 
Mineral  substances  (chalk,  plaster  of  Paris, 
bone  dust,  &c.)  are  also  insoluble  in  this  test, 
and  appear  as  a  heavy  white  sediment. 

3.  Boiling  water  poured  on  the  sample 
causes  the  evolution  of  the  peculiar  odour  of 
pea  or  bean  flour  when  these  substances  are 
present.  Bread  made  with  such  flour  evolves 
a  like  odour  on  being  toasted. 

4.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  poured  on  potato 
flour,  or  on  wheat  flour  adulterated  with  it, 
develops  a  smell  of  rushes ;  it  also  dissolves 
starch,  hut  changes  the  colour  of  pure  wheat- 
flour  to  a  deep  violet. 

5.  Nitric  acid  turns  wheat  flour  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  hnt  forms  a  stiff  and  tenacious 
jelly  with  potato  fecula,  the  colour  of  which  it 
does  not  alter. 

6.  A  portion  of  the  suspected  sample  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation  in  a  stoneware  retort, 
and  the  distillate  collected  in  a  receiver  con- 
taining a  little  water,  the  latter  is  found  to 
remain  perfectly  neutral  if  the  wheat  flour  is 
pure,  but  acquires  a  distinctly  alknline  reaction 
when  beans,  pulse,  or  pea  uienl  is  present. 
(Rodrigues.) 

7.  Triturate  300  gr.  of  the  sample  %vith  an 
equal  weight  of  clean  siliceous  sand,  and  after 
five  minutes  form  a  homogeneous  paste  with 
water  ;*aiterward8  further  adding  more  water, 
until  about  2  fl.  oz.  have  been  used.  The  fil- 
tered liquid,  treated  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
a  strong  and  pure  aqueous  solution  of  iodine, 
develops  a  pink  colour,  which  gradually  dis- 
appears when  the  specimen  examined  consists 
of  pure  wheat  flour ;  but  assumes  a  deep-purple 
colour,  which  disappears  much  more  slowly,  if 
the  flour  is  adulterated  with  even  10§  of  fecula 
or  potato  fluur.  This  test  succeeds,  not  only 
with  flour  and  meal,  but  also  with  macaroni, 
vermicelli.  &c.     (M.  Chevallier.) 

8.  The  milky  liquid  holding  the  starch  in 
suspension  (see  Anal., page  749)  is  poured  into 
a  small  conical  glass,  and  lelt  at  rest  for  some 
time;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted,  and 
any   remaining   water   carefully    sucked    up 


with  a  pipette,  and  the  whole  left  for  some 
time,  in  order  that  the  deposit  may  harden.. 
The  upper  gray  layer  is  next  removed  with  a 
teaspoon,  and  the  harder  and  stifier  second 
layer  left  undisturbed  until  it  becomes  quite 
solid  by  drying.  When  in  this  state,  it  may 
be  upset  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  upon  a  lump 
of  dry  plaster.  The  fecula  or  potato  starch 
(if  any  is  present),  being  heavier  than  that  of 
wheat,  forms  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  its 
quantity  may  be  estimated  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  operator  outs  from  the  apex  of 
the  little  cone  above  mentioned  a  slice,  which 
he  triturates  only  for  a  short  time  in  an  agate 
mortar  (one  of  glass,  or  porcelain,  or  wedg- 
wood-ware,  will  not  do),  and  he  tests  that 
with  aqueous  solution  of  iodine.  If  it  turns 
blue,  it  is  fecula.  Another  slice  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  until  the  operator  comes  to 
the  wheat  starch,  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  not  affected  by  the  aqueous  solution 
of  iodine.  This  difference  of  behaviour  of  the 
two  species  of  starch  with  iodine  is  due  to  the 
friction  of  the  pestle  and  mortar,  which  is 
sufficient  to  divide  or  tear  the  envelopes  of  the 
particles  of  the  potato  starch,  which  then 
become  blue  when  treated  by  solution  of 
iodine.  The  particles  of  wheat  starch,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  disaggregated  by  that  treat- 
ment, and  being  therefore  protected  by  their 
envelope,  are  not  acted  upon  by  the  solution  of 
iodine,  or,  at  most,  assume  only  a  brown  tinge. 
(M.  Eobine.) 

9.  Wheat  flour  adulterated  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  ground  bones,  chalk,  and  potato  fiour, 
has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  a  sample  of 
the  pure  flour.  This  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained by  any  person  by  filling  a  small  vessel 
with  some  pure  flour,  and  then  with  the  'given 
sample.  "  A  vessel  which  will  contain  1  lb. 
of  wheat  flour  will  contain  IJ  lb.  of  fecula" 
(potato  flour),  and  hence  "  the  proportion  of 
this  adulteration  may  be  easily  estimated." 
(Ure.) 

10.  If  to  a  sample  of  wheat  flour  is  added 
a  solution  of  potassa,  containing  about  IJ  §  of 
the  pure  alkali,  the  granules  of  potato  farina, 
or  of  bean  meal,  or  pea  meal,  present  (if  any), 
will  acquire  4  or  5  times  their  original  volume, 
while  those  of  the  pure  wheat  starch  will  be 
scarcely  affected  by  it.  This  change  is  very 
perceptible  under  a  microscope  of  small  power. 
2  parts  of  liquor  of  potassa  (Ph.  L.)  and  5  parts 
of  distilled  water  form  a  mixture  that  answers 
for  the  above  purpose. 

11.  By  means  of  the  microscope  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  cheaper  feculas  and  meals 
with  wheat  flour  is  readily  detected  by  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  starch  grains  j 
and  when  the  adulteration  exceeds  9§  or  10§, 
its  extent  may  be  readily  estimated  with  con- 
siderable accuracy.  As  the  range  of  adultera- 
tion is  generally  from  12g  to  27g,  this  me- 
thod is  applicable  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases. 

'  See  also  Beead,  Adult,  aud  Exam. 
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AnalyHi.  The  value  of  wheat  flour  as  an 
alimeot  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  gluten, 
■agar,  starch,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  which  it 
contains ;  and  its  superiority  over  the  flour  of 
the  grains  of  the  other  cereuls  is  referred  to 
its  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  first 
and  last  of  these  substances  than  they  do. 
The  quantitative  analysis  of  flour  is  very 
simple,  and  may  he  easily  made  by  persons  un- 
acquainted with  chemistry,  hy  attending  to  the 
instructions  below : — 

u.  Make  1000  gr.  of  the  sample  into  a 
dongh  with  a  little  water,  let  it  rest  an  hour 
and  then  gently  knead  it  in  successive  water, 
until  the  starchy  particles  are  perfectly  re- 
moved. Collect  the  portion  (aiUTEw)  left  in 
the  hand,  drain  oS'  the  water,  place  it  on  a 
piece  of  filtering  or  blotting  paper,  several 
times  doubled,  and  set  it  aside. 

t.  Mix  the  several  waters  employed  in  the 
preceding  process,  and  set  them  aside  in  a 
tall  vessel,  to  deposit  the  suspended  portion 
(btaroh).  After  a  sufficient  time  pour  off' 
the  clear  liquid,  and  throw  the  whole  of  the 
sediment  on  a  weighed  paper  filter,  placed  in  a 
funnel,  observing  to  remove  the  portion  ad- 
hering to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  means 
of  a  little  clean  water,  that  none  may  be  lost. 

c.  Evaporate  the  decanted  liquid,  as  well 
as  what  runs  from  the  filter,  until  it  becumes 
curdy,  then  filter  it  through  a  piece  of  weighed 
blotting  paper,  and  preserve  the  sediment 
(albumen)  ;  next  evaporate  the  residuum  to 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  agitate  it  with  10 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  filter,  ob- 
serving to  wash  the  paper  filter  clean  with  a 
little  alcohol  after  the  solution  has  passed 
through  it.  The  substance  on  the  paper  is 
PHOSPHATB  OP  MME  and  OUM,  and  must  be 
set  aside.  By  subsequent  digestion  in  water, 
filtration,  and  evaporation,  the  two  may  be 
obtained  separately. 

d.  Evaporate  or  distil  off  the  spirit  from 
the  solution  and  washings,  as  above ;  the  resi- 
duum is  siraAB. 

e.  Dry  the  substances  educed  as  above,  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  weigh  them.  The  weight  of 
the  albumen  may  be  taken  with  that  of  the 
gluten,  as  it  possesses  about  the  same  nutritive 
value,  and  also  because  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  persons  that  the  former  substance  is  in 
reality  gluten,  and  not  albumen.  By  dividing 
the  given  weights  by  10,  the  per-centage 
value  of  the  sample  is  obtained.  The  pieces 
of  filtering  paper  employed  should  be  care- 
fully dried  and  weighed  before  using  them, 
and  the  same  degree  of  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  as  that  to  which  they 
will  be  afterwards  exposed  in  the  drying  of 
the  substances  resulting  from  the  operations. 

Obs.  The  above  method  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  value  of  any  sample  of  flour  as  an 
article  of  food,  though  not  strictly  accurate, 
approximates  sufficiently  to  the  truth  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  baker  and  large  purchaser.     In 


many  cases  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  per- 
form the  first  part  of  the  process  (a),  which 
will  give  the  perceutnge  of  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  flour;  the  rest  being  of 
minor  consequence. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated 
in  the  article  oh  Bbsao,  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  that  a  pound  of  the  best  flour,  from 
thoroughly  dried  wheat,  will  take  10  fi.  oz.  of 
water  to  form  it  into  ordinary  dough,  or  9  fi. 
oz.  to  form  it  into  bread  dough.  Under  the 
old  parliamentary  acts,  a  sack  of  flour  (280  lbs.) 
was  presumed  to  produce  80  loaves  (quartern 
or  quarter-peck),  the  weight  of  which,  within 
48  hours  after  being  baked,  was  to  be  4  lbs. 
6J  oz.  each.  At  the  present  time  fully  92 
loaves,  weighing  4  lbs.  each,  are  produced  by 
the  London  bakers  from  one  sack  of  flour, 
when  honest  weight  is  given ;  but  as  the  latter 
is  rarely  the  case,  and  the  bread  is  frequently 
'  slack  '  or  '  under-baked,'  and  thus  contains 
more  water  than  good  bread  ought  to  do,  a 
much  larger  product  is  commonly  obtained. 
The  dough  loses  about  fth  of  its  weight  in 
baking,  if  in  batches ;  but  fully  ^tb,  if  baked 
in  small  loaves,  and  placed  in  the  oven  sepa- 
rately. The  best  bread  contains  about  ^ths  of 
its  weight  of  added  water ;  and  common  bread, 
often  much  more  than  ^th.  The  proportion 
of  water  in  the  London  bread  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  yearS)  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  the  fraudulent  plan  of  making 
the  dough  with  rice  jelly  or  moss  jelly.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  bread  of  some  bakers 
suffers  such  a  loss  of  weight  in  a  few  hours 
after  being  taken  from  the  oven.  A  4  lbs.  loaf 
of  bread  purchased  from  a  baker  at  Lambeth, 
after  remaining  on  the  sideboard  of  a  sitting- 
room  for  24  hours,  was  found  to  have  lost  no 
less  than  6i  oz.  by  evaporation,  and  in  two 
days  longer  its  interior  cells  were  covered  wit  h 
green  mould,  and  the  whole  was  unfit  for  food. 
The  bakers,  aware  of  these  facts,  are  particu- 
larly careful  not  to  bake  more  bread  than  they 
can  dipose  of  whilst  'new,'  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  refusing  to  weigh  their  bread  before 
seUing  it,  when  it  is  more  than  10  or  12  hours 
old,  although  they  are  liable  to  be  '  fined '  for 
such  a  refusal.  See  Bbbad,  Caees,  Fabika, 
&c.,  also  heloio. 

Flour,  Baked.  Syn.  Fabina  tosta,  F.  tei- 
TICI  TOSTA,  L.  Prep.  From  wheat  flour, 
carefully  baked  in  a  'slack '  oven,  until  it  ac- 
quires a  pale-bufE  hue.  Astringent;  used  to 
make  food  for  infants  troubled  with  diarrhoea. 
See  Faeina. 

Flonr,  Barley  (Prepared).  Syn.  Fabika 
HOBDEI  PREPABATA,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Bor.) 
From  barley  flour,  compressed  into  a  tin  cy- 
linder until  the  vessel  is  2-3rds  full,  which  is 
then  suspended  at  the  upper  part  of  a  still 
2-3rds  filled  with  water,  and  after  the  '  head  ' 
is  fitted  on,  the  water  is  kept  boiling  for  30 
hours  (2  days  of  15  hours  each).  Lastly,  the 
upper  layer  being  removed,  the  rest  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place 
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Flonr,  Boiled.  Syn.  Tbiticina,  Faeina 
PEBPABATA,  L.  Frep.  From  fine  flour,  tied 
up  in  a  linen  cloth  as  tight  as  possible,  and 
after  it  has  been  frequently  dipped  into  cold 
water,  the  outside  of  the  cloth  is  dredged  over 
with  flour,  until  a  crust  is  formed  round  it, 
to  prevent  the  water  soaking  into  it  whilst 
boiling ;  it  is  then  boiled  for  a  long  time,  aud 
when  cold,  it  is  divided  into  small  oblong 
pieces.  For  use,  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  either 
bv  grinding  or  grating  it,  and  is  then  prepared 
like  arrow-root.  It  forms  a  good  diet  for 
children,  in  diarrhoea,  &c. ;  and  as  it  may  be 
easily  prepared  at  home,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  free  from  adulteration. 

Flonr,  Jones's  Patent.  Prep.  From  kiln- 
dried  flour,  1  cwt. ;  tartaric  acid,  lOi  oz.  j 
mix  thoroughly;  after  2  or  3  days,  add,  of 
liicarbonate  of  soda,  12  oz. ;  lump  sugar,  J 
lb. ;  common  salt,  1^  lb. ;  mix,  and  pass  the 
compound  through  the  '  dressing-machine.' 
It  is  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  ingre- 
dients should  be  perfectly  dry,  and  separately 
reduced  to  fine  powder  before  adding  them  to 
the  flour.  By  simply  mixing  it  with  cold 
water,  and  at  ouce  baking  it,  it  produces  light, 
porous  bread. 

Obs.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  pay 
a  passing  tribute  to  the  excellence  and  useful- 
ness of  Jones's  Patent  Floui-.'  It  is,  indeed, 
invaluable  to  every  household,  as  furnishing 
the  means  of  producing,  with  great  economy, 
and  extemporaneously,  not  merely  cakes,  pud- 
dings, pastry,  and  fancy  bread,  but  the  'staflF 
if  life'  itself,  household  bread,  of  a  purity, 
flavour,  and  lightness,  seldom,  if  ever,  met 
with  in  that  purchased  of  the  bakers. 

Flour,  Sewell's  Patent,  a.  (No.  1.)  Flour, 
1  sack  (280  lbs.) ;  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1'14),  45  oz. ;  mix,  by  adding  the  acid  in  a 
'  spray.' — i.  (No.  2.)  To  the  last,  add  (expertly) 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  39  oz. ;  mix  thoroughly, 
and  pass  the  whole  through  a  sieve  or  '  dress- 
ing machine.' 

Ohs.  This  flour  is  used  as  the  last,  to  which, 
liowevei',  it  is  inferior  in  quality.  No.  1  will 
keep  5  weeks.  No.  2  will  keep  a  month. 
Jones's  flour  will  keep  good  in  a  dry  place  for 
years.  If  No.  1  is  alone  employed  for  the 
dough,  to  each  pound  of  the  flour,  65  gr.  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  with  salt  q.  s.,  must  be 
added.  The  patentee  claims  for  his  invention 
the  merit  of  the  soda  and  acid  being  converted 
into  culinary  salt  in  the  process  of  uuikiug  up 
the  flour  and  baking  the  dough.^ 

FLOWER  DEW  (F.  J.  Weber,  successor  of 
Rhu,  Bamberg).  A  flat  bottle  with  the  name 
of  Rau  uioulded  on  it;  its  gross  weight  is 
more  than  80  grammes,  but  it  contains 
scarcely  22  grammes  of  a  nearly  colourless 
but  slightly  yellow  fluid,  consisting  of  a 
pleasant  aromatic  solution  of  oils  of  bergamot, 
lemon,  orange  flowers,  and  rose  in  strong 
spirit. 

PIOWEES.  Syn.  Floees.L.  These  beau- 
1  See  Unj^£kuent£d  Bkkao. 


tif ul  and  fragrant  ornaments  of  our  gardens 
and  our  dwellings  are  too  highly  esteemed  by 
all  classes  of  the  community  to  require  any- 
thing in  favour  of  their  cultivation  to  be  said 
here.  Our  remarks  will,  therefore,  chiefly 
refer  to  their  collection,  improvement,  and 
preservation. 

•  Full '  or  '  double  flowers,'  or  those  in  which 
the  internal  organs  become  petals,  are  so  muesli 
more  beautiful  than  the  '  single  flowers '  of  the 
corresponding  species  and  varieties,  that  their 
production,  with  tolerable  ease  and  certainty, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  both  the 
professional  and  amateur  florist.  Various  plans 
have  been  proposed  having  this  object  in  view, 
among  which  are  the  following : — 1.  The  use 
of  the  best  seed  only,  but  not  before  it  is  at 
least  3  or  4  years  old.  2.  The  selection  of  the 
outer  row  of  seed  only,  and  its  careful  preser- 
vation intact  for  at  least  2  seasons  before 
sowing  it.  We  are  assured  that  this  method 
is  particularly  successful  with  dahlias.  3. 
The  removal  of  the  plants  to  a  shady  situation 
as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  begin  to  develop 
themselves,  and  stinting  them  with  water  and 
nourishment  for  a  few  weeks.  In  this  method 
a  few  only  of  the  buds  are  permitted  to  ma- 
ture ;  the  rest  being  snipped  off  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  as  early  as  possible.  4.  The  use 
of  small  pots  and  a  scanty  supply  of  water 
until  the  flowers  are  partly  developed,  when 
water  is  supplied  in  abundance,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  little  liquid  manure. 

To  hasten  the  blooming  of  flowers,  it  is  a 
common  practice  with  some  gardeners  to  grow 
them  in  as  small  pots  as  is  consistent  with 
their  healthy  existence,  and  carefully  to  avoid 
transplanting  them  to  larger  pots,  for  several 
weeks  before  their  usual  time  of  blossoming. 
A  plant  on  the  point  of  flowering,  if  transferred 
to  a  larger  pot  and  a  richer  soil,  immediately 
commences  making  roots  and  leaves,  whilst 
the  embryo  flowers  either  wholly  decay,  or  their 
development  is  checked  until  the  usual  season 
of  their  production  has  passed  over. 

The  following  liquid  has  been  used  with 
great  advantage  to  promote  the  vigorous 
growth  and  the  early  flowering  of  plants : — 
Sulphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  4  oz. ;  nitrate 
of  potassa,  2  oz. ;  sngar,loz.;  hot  water,!  pint; 
dissolve  and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 
For  use,  put  8  or  10  drops  of  this  liquid  into 
the  water  of  a  hyacinth  glass  or  jar,  for  bul- 
bous-rooted plants,  changing  the  water  every 
10  or  12  days.  For  flowering  plants  in  pots,  a 
few  drops  must  be  added  to  the  water  employed 
for  them.  The  preference  should  be  given  to 
rain  water  for  this  purpose.  The  fluid  sold 
under  the  name  of  liquid  guano  may  be  used 
in  the  same  manner. 

Flowers  may  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state 
for  a  considerable  time,  by  keeping  them  in  a 
moist  atmosphere.  When  growing  on  the 
parent  stem,  the  large  amount  of  evaporation 
trom  the  surface  of  their  leaves  is  compensated 
for  by  an  equivalent  proportion  of  moisture 
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■applied  by  the  roots;  bat  when  they  are 
plucked,  tba  evnporiition  from  the  siu^ace 
continue.i,  while  the  supply  of  muistore  is  cut 
o£f.  To  supply,  in  part,  this  loss  of  nKfisture  by 
eraporntion,  has  arisen  the  almost  nniversal 
practice  of  placing  flowers  in  water ;  but  their 
mutilated  stems  possess  a  far  inferior  power  of 
sucking  up  fluids  to  that  of  the  roots,  and  thus 
their  decay  is  only  deferred  fur  a  time.  To 
preserve  them  more  effectually,  or  at  least  to 
render  their  existence  less  ephemeral,  we  may 
surround  them  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  by 
which  the  loss  of  water  from  the  surface  of 
their  leaves  will  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount.  "  It  is  now  eighteen  years 
ago  since  we  first  saw,  in  the  drawing-room  of 
a  gentleman,  in  tlie  liot  dry  weather  of  the 
dog-days,  flowers  preserved  day  after  day  in 
all  tlieir  freshness  by  the  following  simple  con- 
trivonce : — A  flat  dish  of  porcelain  had  water 
poured  into  it.  In  the  water  a  vase  of  flowers 
was  set;  over  the  whole  a  bell-glass  was  placed, 
with  its  rim  in  the  water.  This  was  a  *  Ward's 
case'  in  principle,  although  different  in  its  con- 
struction. Tlie  air  that  surrounded  the  flowers 
being  conflned  beneath  the  bell-glass,  was  kept 
constantly  moist  with  the  water  that  rose  into 
it  in  the  form  of  vapour.  As  fast  as  tlie  water 
was  condensed  it  ran  down  the  sides  of  the 
bell  glass  back  into  the  dish;  and  if  means 
had  I)een  taken  to  inclose  the  water  on  the 
outside  of  the  bell-glass,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
evaporating  into  the  air  of  tlie  sitting-room, 
the  atmosphere  around  the  flowers  would  have 
remained  continually  damp.  We  recommend 
those  who  love  to  see  plenty  of  fresh  flowers 
in  their  sitting-rooms  in  dry  weather  to  adopt 
this  method.  The  experiment  can  be  tried  by 
inverting  a  tumbler  over  a  rose-bud  in  a  saucer 
of  water."     ('  Gardener's  Chron.') 

Another  metliod  by  which  some  flowers  may 
be  preserved  for  many  months  is  to  carefully 
dip  them,  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  perfectly 
limpid  gum  water,  and  after  allowing  them  to 
drain  for  2  or  S  minutes,  to  set  them  upright, 
or  arrange  them  in  the  usual  manner  in  an 
cnijity  vase.  The  gum  gradually  forms  a 
transparent  coating  on  the  surface  of  the 
petals  and  stems,  and  preserves  their  figure 
and  colour  long  after  they  have  become  dry 
and  crisp. 

Yet  another  method  (given  in  the  '  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal')  is  as  follows: — "A  vessel 
with  a  movable  cover  is  provided,  and  having 
removed  the  cover  from  it,  a  piece  of  metallic 
gauze  of  moderate  fineness  is  fixed  over  it,  and 
the  cover  replaced.  A  quantity  of  sand  is  then 
taken  sufficient  to  fill  the  vessel,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve  into  an  iron  pot,  where  it  is 
heated  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  stearin,  carefully  stirred  so  as  to  thoroughly 
mix  the  ingredients. 

"  The  quantity  of  stearin  to  be  added  is  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  part  to  100  parts  of  sand. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much,  as  it 
would   sink    to   the  bottom  and  injure  the 


flowers.  The  vessel  with  its  cover  on  and  the 
gauze  beneath  it  is  then  turned  upside  down, 
and  the  bottom  being  removed,  t\ie  flowers  to 
be  operated  upon  are  carefully  placed  on  the 
gauze  and  the  sand  gently  poured  in,  so  as  to 
cover  the  flowers  entirely,  the  leaves  being  thus 
prevented  from  touching  each  other.  The 
vessel  is  then  put  in  a  hot  place,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  top  of  a  baker's  oven,  where  it 
is  left  for  48  hours.  The  flowers  thus  become 
dried,  and  tbey  retain  their  natural  colonrs. 
The  vessel  still  remaining  bottom  upwards,  the 
lid  is  taken  otf,  and  the  sand  runs  away 
through  the  gauze,  leaving  the  flowers  un- 
injured. 

Faded  flowers  may  be  generally  more  or  less 
restored  by  immersing  them  half-way  up  their 
stems  in  very  hot  water,  and  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  it  until  it  cools,  or  they  have  reco- 
vered. The  coddled  portion  of  the  stems  must 
then  be  cut  off,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  clean 
cold  water.  In  this  way  a  great  number  of 
faded  flowers  may  be  restored,  but  there  are 
some  of  the  more  fugacious  kinds  on  which  it 
proves  useless. 

Flowers  may  be  produced  in  winter  by  taking 
up  the  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs  in  the  spring,  at 
the  time  when  tbey  are  about  to  bud,  with 
some  of  their  own  soil  carefully  preserved 
around  the  roots,  and  placing  them  upright  in 
a  cellar  till  Michaelmas;  when,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  earth,  they  are  to  be  put  into 
proper  tubs  or  vessels,  and  placed  in  a  stove  or 
hot-house,  when  they  must  be  treated  in  the 
usual  manner.  By  this  method,  in  the  month 
of  February,  fruits  or  roses  will  appear. 
Flowers  sown  in  pots  about  Michaelmas  may 
thus  be  made  to  bloom  at  Christmas. 

The  apparently  instantaneous  flowering  of 
plants,  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Her- 
bert to  an  astonished  audience,  was,  we  be- 
lieve, effected  by  the  heat  generated  by  frag- 
ments of  quicklime  concealed  in  the  mould 
close  to,  but  not  in  immediate  contact  with, 
the  roots.  Tlie  plants  selected  by  M.  Herbert — 
a  group  of  geraniums  and  a  rose  tree — were 
planted  in  two  rather  deep  boxes  of  garden 
mould,  and  were  covered  with  glass  shades. 
The  operator  commenced  by  pouring  over  the 
roots,  from  a  small  watering-pot,  a  liquid 
which,  uniting  to  the  ingredients  already  in 
the  earth,  caused  a  gieat  heat,  as  was  shown 
by  an  intense  steam  or  vapour,  which  was 
evolved  within  the  shades,  and  allowed,  to 
some  extent,  to  escape  thi  ough  a  small  hole  in 
the  top,  which  at  first  was  kept  closed.  The 
effect  upon  the  geraniums  was  certainly  almost 
instantaneous ;  the  buds  beginning  to  burst  in 
about  fire  or  six  minutes,  and  the  plants  being 
in  full  bloom  within  ten  minutes,  when  the 
blossoms  were  gathered  by  M.  Herbert,  and 
distributed  amongst  the  ladies  present.  With 
the  rose  tree  the  exhibitor  was  less  fortunate. 
The  invention  may  prove  useful  where  ladies 
require  to  decorate  their  drawing-rooms  or 
boudoirs  with  the  beauties  of  the  floral  world 
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somewhat  earlier  in  the  season  than  they  can 
otherwise  be  obtained.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  the  plants  are,  as  it  were, 
parboiled  during  the  process,  and  die  after  ^ 
few  days. 

As  regards  the  sanitary  value  of  flowers, 
Mantegazza,  of  Favia,  states  that  ozone  is 
generated  in  larger  quantities  by  certain  plants 
possessing  spicy  aromatic  odours,  than  by  the 
action  of  electricity  upon  the  air.  He  says 
that  in  some  plants  this  ozone  is  developed  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  whilst  in  others  the 
action,  once  beguu  in  solar  light,  is  continued 
in  darkness;  and  that  cherry-laurel,  clove, 
lavender,  mint,  lemon,  fennel,  narcissus,  helio- 
trope, hyacinth,  mignonette,  &c.,  all  produce 
ozone  largely  on  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.'  He  also  finds  that  whilst  the  ozonigenic 
properties  of  flowers  reside  mainly  in  their 
perfumes,  the  most  odoriferous  yielding  the 
largest  amount  of  ozone,  certain  others  pos- 
sessing no  particular  perfume,  have  extra- 
ordinary ozonigenic  power;  as,  for  instance, 
the  sunflower,  broad  belts  of  which,  were 
planted  by  the  late  Commodore  Maury  around 
the  grounds  of  the  national  observatory  at 
Washington,  to  the  effect  of  which  he  attri- 
buted the  after  immunity  of  his  family  from 
intermittent  fevers.^ 

The  collection  and  preservation  of  flowers 
(or  medicinal  purposes  and  distillation,  will 
be  found  notice  d  under  Vegbtables. 

Flowers,  Artificial-  The  beauty  and  value 
of  these  pleasing  articles  of  personal  decoration 
mainly  depend  upon  the  taste  and  ingenuity 
of  the  maker.  The  delicate  fingers  of  woman, 
and  her  ready  powers  of  imitation  and  inven- 
tion, combined  with  her  natural  affection  for 
the  chaste  and  beautiful,  have  enabled  her  the 
more  especially  to  excel  in  this  manufacture. 
The  productions  of  the  female  artificial  florists 
of  the  French  capital  are  justly  admired  every- 
where. 

The  French  employ  velvet,  kid,  and  fine 
cambric  for  the  petals,  and  taficta  for  the 
leaves.  Very  recently  thin  plates  of  bleached 
whalebone  have  been  used  with  great  success 
for  some  portions  of  ai'tificial  flowers. 

As  colours  and  stains,  the  following  are  em- 
ployed in  Paris : — 

Blue.  Indigo  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
the  acid  partly  neutralised  with  salt  of  tartar 
or  whiting. 

Geebn.    a  solution  of  distilled  verdigris. 

Lilac.    Liquid  archil. 

Red.  Carmine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  salt 
of  tartar,  or  in  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

•  The  experiments  of  Mr  Kiiigzetti  on  the  limited  oxi- 
(iatiou  of  eBsential  oils,  lend  to  tliB  infeience  that  instead 
of  ozone,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  the  body  evolved. — Ed. 

*  Recent  researches  seem  to  have  sliown  that  the  hy- 
gienic properties  of  the  sun-flower,  hl>e  those  ol  the  Eu- 
calyptus, are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly  due  to  the  power  the 
plant  poBsesses  of  abstracting  enormous  quantities  of 
moisture  from  the  soil,  and  tlius  removing  Irom  certain 
localities  an  active  element  in  the  production  of  malaria. 
—Ed. 


Violet.  Liquid  archil,  mixed  with  a  little 
salt  of  tartar. 

Yellow.     Tincture  of  turmeric. 

The  above  colours  are  usually  applied  to  the 
petals  with  the  fingers. 

Flowers.  Syn.  Plokes,  L.  Among  che- 
mists, this  term  is  applied  to  various  pulveru- 
lent substances  obtained  by  sublimation,  as 
flowers  of  antimony,  benzoin,  zinc,  sulphur,  &c. 
The  term  has  been  di-carded  from  modern 
chemical  nomenclature,  but  is  still  commonly 
employed  in  familiar  language  and  trade. 

FLUID  CAM'PHOE.  JPrep.  (Sir  J.  Murray.) 
From  camphor  (in  powder),  1  dr. ;  freshly  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  mxgnesia,  2  dr.;  cold 
distilled  water,  1  pint ;  the  solution  is  effected 
by  forcing  in  carbonic  acid  gas  under  pr^sure. 
Each  fl.  oz.  contains  3  gr.  of  camphor,  and 
6  gr.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  See  Essei^ce 
OE  Camphob. 

FLUID  MAGNE'SU.     Syn.  Liqttoe  Mag- 

S-BSIM  CAEBONATIS,  L.  M.  BICAEBOWATIS,  L. 
The  preparations  sold  under  this  name  are 
mere  solutions  of  freshly  precipitated  carbon:ite 
of  magnesia  in  water,  formed  by  means  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  under  powerful  pressure,  and 
long  agitation.  Those  best  known  are  Sir  J. 
Murray's  and  Mr  Dinneford's,  each  fl.  oz.  of 
which  is  said  to  contain  about  17i  gr.  of 
the  carbonate,  but  their  actual  richness  in  the 
latter  seldom  exceeds  10  or  12  gr.,  and  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  consumer  is  often  as  low 
as  5  or  6  gr.  Recently  precipitated  carbonate 
of  magnesia  placed  in  a  bottle  or  other  suitable 
vessel,  which  is  then  filled  by  means  of  a  soda- 
water  apparatus  with  water  f  uUy  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  readily  dissolves  on  slight 
and  cautious  agitation,  and  the  aerated  water 
becomes  saturated  with  magnesia.  A  scruple 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  put  into  a  soda-water 
bottle,  and  thus  treated,  is  *11  taken  up  in 
from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  the 
beverage  continues  beautifully  clear. 

FLUID-OZOK  (J.  Krohn,  Munich,  with  a 
certificate  from  Justus  von  Liebig).  A  mouth 
wash  and  toilet  water.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  permanganate  of  soda,  1  in  9,  contaminated 
with  traces  of  sodium  sulphate  and  chloride. 
(Wittstein.) 

FLUM'MEEY.  A  species  of  thick  hasty- 
pudding  made  with  oatmeal  or  rice,  flavoured 
with  milk,  cream,  almonds,  orange  flowers, 
lemons,  &c.,  according  to  fancy. 

Prep.  1.  (Dutch  flummeet.)  From  blanc- 
mange and  eggs,  flavoured  with  lemon  peel  and 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

2.  (Fbekoh  eltjmmeet.)  From  equal  parts 
of  blancmange  and  cream,  sweetened,  and  fla- 
voured. The  above  are  poured  into  forms,  and 
served  cold,  to  eat  with  wine,  spirit,  cider,  &c. 

3.  (A.T.Thomson.)  Take  oatmeal  or  groats, 
1  quart;  rub  it  for  a  considerable  time  witli 
hot  water,  2  quarts ;  and  let  the  mixture  stand 
until  it  becomes  sour ;  then  add  another  quart 
of  hot  water,  and  strain  through  a  hair  sieve. 
Let  stand  till  a  white  sediment  is  deposited. 
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dacant  the  flaid  portion,  and  wash  the  aerli- 
ment  with  cold  water.  This  is  now  to  be 
boiled  with  fresh  water,  until  it  forms  a 
macilagc,  stirring  the  whole  time.  A  light 
and  nutritions  food,  during  early  convales- 
cence. 

FLUOBOKIC  ACID.  Syn.  Bobopluobic 
ACID.  This  may  be  easily  prepared  by  satu- 
rating hydrofluoric  acid  with  boracic  acid, 
keeping  the  mixture  cool,  and  then  concen- 
trating it  in  platinum  vessels  till  dense  I'umes 
arise. 

FLUOHTDKIC   ACID.      See  FtuoElDE  op 

HTDEOaEN. 

PIU'OKIDE  OP  HYDROGEN.  HP.  Syn. 
Fluobydeio  acid  )  Hydbosidoeio  acid  ;  A. 
HTSBOFLUOBicrK,  L.  An  acid  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  fluorine.  It  was  discovered  by 
Scbeele,  but  was  flrst  obtained  in  a  pure  state 
by  Gay-Lussao  and  Thdnard,  in  1810. 

Prep.  Pour  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on 
half  its  weight  of  fluor  spar,  carefully  separated 
from  siliceousearth,and  reduced  to  fine  powder. 
The  mixture  must  be  made  in  a  capacious 
leaden  retort,  and  a  gentle  heat  only  applied, 
and  the  evolved  gas  must  be  collected  in  a 
leaden  receiver,  surrounded  by  ico. 

Frop.,S(o.  A  colourless  fluid  below  59°  Fahr., 
which  speedily  evaporates  in  dense  white  fumes 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  aflinity  for  water 
exceeds  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  its  combi- 
nation with  that  fluid  is  accompanied  with  a 
hissing  noise,  and  a  considerable  increase  of 
its  sp,  gr.  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  attacks 
glass  and  silica,  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be 
preserved  in  glass  vcisels.  Bottles  of  lead, 
silver,  platinum,  or  pure  gutta  percha,  are 
used  to  keep  it  in.  It  is  highly  corrosive,  in- 
stantaneously destroying  the  skin  on  contact, 
and  producing  deep  and  serious  ulcerations ; 
its  vapour  is  pungent,  irritating,  irrcspirable, 
and  poisonous.     With  the  bases  it  unites  to 

form  FLUOBIDES. 

In  the  arts,  hydrofluoric  acid  is  used  for 
etching  on  glass. 

FLU'OBIDES.  Compounds  of  fluorine  with 
metals  and  other  basic  radicals.  The  fluorides 
of  the  metals  are,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  alkaline  metals,  insoluble  in  water, 
while  the  fluorides  of  hydrogen,  boron,  and 
silicon,  are  gaseous,  condensing  at  a  low  tem- 
perature to  volatile  liquids. 

PIU'ORINE.  F.  Sun.  Fluobinium,  L. 
An  element  that  has  not  yet  been  isolated, 
owing  to  its  attacking  and  combining  with 
every  element  or  compound  that  at  present  has 
been  exposed  to  it,  except  oxygen.  It  is  pre- 
sumably gaseous,  and  of  a  pale  greenish-yel- 
low colonr. 

FLU'OSILICIC  ACID.     Syn.  Fluobide  or 

BILICON  AND    HTDBOOEN;     HTDBOFLUOSIMO 

ACID.  JVep.  From  powdered  fluor  spar,  and 
siliceous  sand  or  powdered  glass,  of  each  1 
part;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  2  parts; 
mix  in  a  glass  retort,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and 

VOL.  I. 


pass  the  evolved  gas  into  water  through  a 
layer  of  mercury.  Decomposition  ensues,  silica 
bemg  aeposited  in  a  gelatinous  state,  and  hy- 
drofluosilicic  acid  or  fluosilic  acid  remains  in 
solution.  The  acid  liquor  is  used  as  a  test  for 
potassium  and  barium,  with  whose  salts  it 
yields  nearly  insoluble  precipitates. 

FLUX.  Syn.  FLUitrs,  Fluoe,  L.  In 
medicine,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  several 
diseases  attended  with  a  copious  discharge,  as 
diarrhoea  (flux),  dysentery  (bloodt  flux), 
English  cholera  (bilious  Firnx),  fluor  albus 
(white  flux),  &c.  These  terms  are  still  cur- 
rent among  the  vulgar. 

Flux.  In  metallurgy,  &c.,a  term  applied  to 
various  substances  of  easy  fusibility,  which  are 
added  to  others  which  are  more  refractory,  to 
promote  their  fusion. 

Frep.  1.  (Black  flux.)  Nitre,  1  part; 
crude  tartar  or  crenm  of  tartar,  2  part'j ;  mix, 
and  deflagrate,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
in  a  crucible,  heated  to  dull  redness.  The 
product  consists  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  mixed 
with  charcoal  in  a  finely  divided  ntute.  Used 
for  smelting  metallic  ores.  It  exercises  a  re- 
ducing action,  as  well  as  promotes  the  fusion. 
It  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  corked  bottle. 

2.  (Cheistison's  FLUX.)  Carbonate  of 
8oda(cr.vst.),  8parts;  charcoal  (in  flue  powder), 
1  part;  heat  the  mixture  gradually  to  redness. 
For  reducing  arsenic. 

3.  (CoBNisn  EEDUCiNa  FLUX.)  Crude  tar- 
tar, 10  parts ;  nitre,  4  parts ;  borax,  3  parts ; 
triturate  together. 

4.  (COENISH  BEFIKINa  FLUX,  WHITE 
FLUX.)  Crude  tartar  and  nitre,  equal  parts, 
deflagrated  together.     See  Black  Flux. 

5.  (Cbude  flux.)  Same  as  black  flux, 
omitting  the  deflagration.     Reducing. 

6.  (Fbesekius's  flux.)  Carbonate  of  po- 
tassa (dry),  3  parts ;  cyanide  of  potassium,  1 
part.     For  the  arsenical  compounds. 

7.  (LlEDio's  FLUX.)  Carbonate  of  soda 
(dry)  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  equal  parts. 
As  the  last.     See  Absenious  Acid. 

8.  (Mobteau'b  eeducino  flux.)  Pow- 
dered glass  (free  from  lead),  8  parts ;  calcined 
borax  and  charcoal,  of  each,  1  part;  all  in  fine 
powder,  and  triturated  well  together.    Used 

as  BLACK  FLUX. 

9.  (White  flux.)    See  ahove. 

10.  (Fluxes  foe  enauels.)    See  EyAMELS. 

11.  (Various.)  Borax,  tartar,  nitre,  sal-am- 
moniac, common  salt,  limestone,  glass,  fluor 
spar,  and  several  other  substances,  are  used  as 
flaxes  in  metallurgy, 

Ohs.  On  the  large  scale,  crude  tartar  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  fluxes ;  on  the 
small  scale,  commercial  cream  of  tartar  or  hi- 
tartrate  of  potassa. 

FLY.  The  common  house-fly  {Musca  do- 
mestica)  causes  considerable  annoyance  to  the 
person  in  hot  weather,  as  well  as  damage  to 
handsome  furniture,  especially  to  picture 
frames,  gilding,  and  the  like.  The  be-t  way 
to  exterminate  them  is  to  expose  on  a  plate 
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one  or  other  of  the  mixtures  given  under  Fly 
Poison  (belou)).  The  blow-fly  (^Musca  vomi- 
toria),  and  other  insects,  may  be  kept  from 
attacking  meat  by  dusting  it  over  with  black 
pepper,  powdered  ginger,  or  any  other  spice, 
or  by  skewering  a  piece  of  paper  to  it  on 
which  a  drop  or  two  of  creasote  has  been 
poured.  The  spices  may  be  readily  washed  ofP 
with  water  before  dressing  the  meat. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  flies 
will  not  pass  through  a  netting  made  of  fine 
silk,  thread,  or  wire,  even  though  the  meshes 
may  be  an  inch  apart,  unless  there  is  a  window 
or  light  behind  it.  This  affords  us  a  ready 
means  of  excluding  tlic-e  insects  from  all  our 
apartments  which  have  windows  only  on  one 
side  of  them,  without  keeping  the  latter 
closed.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  have  an 
ornamental  netting  stretched  across  the  open- 
ing, when,  although  flies  may  abound  on  the 
outside,  none  will  venture  into  the  room  so 
protected.  If,  however,  there  is  a  window  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  they  will  fly 
through  the  netting  immediately.     See  below. 

Fly-blow  in  Sheep.  Oil  of  turpentine, 
3  oz. ;  oil  of  amber,  1  oz. ;  corrosive  sublimate, 
1  dr.  The  sublimate  must  be  first  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  whey,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
oils. 

Fly  Papers.  Those  papers  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  sold  about  the  streets  of 
London  by  harsh-voiced  cries  of  "  Catch  'em 
alive-oh  !"  and  which  might  be  seen  in  many 
shop-windows  covered  with  dead  and  dying 
flies,  were  prepared  by  rubbing  factitious  bird- 
liine  over  sheets  of  paper.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  more  cruel  or  more  offensive 
mode  of  catching  flies  than  that  of  glueing  their 
living  bodies  to  an  adhesive  surface.  A  pre- 
ferable kind  of  fly-paper  is  that  called  'papieb 
MOUEK,'  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
arsenic  in  its  substance.'  This  paper  is  kept 
wet  when  in  use,  and  the  flies,  by  sipping  the 
moisture,  are  poisoned. 

Fly  Poison.  Prep.  1.  A  strong  solution  of 
white  arsenic  (say  1  dr.  to  the  pint),  sweet- 
ened with  moist  sugar,  treacle,  or  honey.  Sold 
under  the  name  of  '  Fly  wateh.' 

2.  Treacle,  honey,  or  moist  sugar,  mixed 
with  about  -^th  their  weight  of  King's  yellow 
or  orpiment. 

Ohs.  Both  the  above  are  dangerous  prepa- 
rations, and  should  never  be  employed  where 
there  are  children. 

3.  (Redwood.)  Quassia  chips  (small),  i  oz. ; 
water,  1  pint;  boil  10  minutes,  strain,  and 
add  of  treacle,  4  oz.  "  Flies  will  drink  this 
with  avidity,  and  are  soon  destroyed  by  it." 

4.  Black  pepper,!  teaspoonful;  brown  sugar, 
2  teaspoonf uls ;  cream,  4  teaspoonfuls.  See 
below. 

Ply  Powder.    The  dark  grey-coloured  pow- 

1  Mr  Plowman,  in  aletter  to  the  'Pharm.Journ.,' June 
SSiitl,  1878,  EavBtlint  in  a  specimen  of  "  Papier  Moure  " 
ex»n)ine<l  by  him  he  failed  to  detect  the  least  truce  of 
areeuii;. 


der  (so-called  '  sub-oxide')  obtained  by  the 
free  exposure  of  metallic  arsenic  to  the  air. 
Mixed  with  sweets,  it  is  used  to  kill  flies. 

Ply  Water.    See  Fly  Poison  {above). 

POG.  The  influence  of  very  intense  foggy 
weather  upon  the  death-rate  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  the  Registrar-General's 
returns  for  1873.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th 
of  December  of  that  year  an  unprecedently 
thick  fog  prevailed  in  London.  The  mortality 
in  the  metropolis  for  the  week  ending  Decem- 
ber 6th  was  twenty-three  persons  per  thou- 
sand; in  the  week  following,  during  which  the 
fog  occurred,  the  death-rate  rose  to  twenty- 
seven  ;  and  in  the  week  after  that,  when  the 
full  effects  of  the  fog  could  be  estimated,  the 
deaths  were  found  to  be  thirty-eight  in  the 
thousand.  In  the  same  periods  the  deaths 
from  phthisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  were  respectively  520,  764,  and  1112. 
That  this  increased  death-rate  was  not  the 
result  of  the  inclement  weather  by  which  the 
fog  was  accompanied  is  evidenced  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  large  provincial  towns, 
where  the  weather  was  equally  severe,  but  in 
which  no  fog  occurred,  the  increase  in  the 
mortality,  when  compared  to  London,  was 
slight. 

The  mean  of  the  deaths  registered  in  London, 
in  the  two  weeks  ending  December  20th, 
showed  an  increase  of  41  per  cent,  upon  the 
number  returned  in  the  first  week  of  the 
month ;  whilst  during  the  same  date  the 
deaths  in  seventeen  large  English  towns  were 
only  8  per  cent.  This  fatal  fog  occurred 
during  the  London  cattle-show  week,  and 
killed  a  great  number  of  the  animals  sent  for 
exhibition. 

In  a  specimen  of  the  air  of  Manchester, 
obtained  during  the  visitation  of  that  city  by 
a  very  dense  fog,  Dr  Angus  Smith  discovered 
it  contained  a  diminished  amount  of  oxygen 
when  compared  with  a  favorable  sample  of 
air. 

FOILS.  These  are  thin  leaves  of  polished 
metal,  placed  under  precious  stones  and  pastes, 
to  heighten  their  brilliancy,  or  to  vary  the 
effect.  Foils  were  formerly  made  of  copper, 
tinned  copper,  tin,  and  silvered  copper,  but 
the  last  is  the  one  wholly  used  for  superior 
work  at  the  present  day. 

Foils  are  of  two  descriptions : — white,  for 
diamonds  and  mock  diamonds,  and — coloured, 
for  the  coloured  gems.  The  latter  are  pre- 
pared by  varnishing  or  lacquering  the  former. 
By  their  judicious  use  the  colour  of  a  stone 
may  often  be  modified  and  improved.  Thus, 
by  placing  a  yellow  foil  under  a  green  stone 
that  turns  too  much  on  the  blue,  or  a  red  one 
under  a  stone  turning  too  much  on  the  crim- 
son, the  hvies  will  be  brightened  and  enriched 
in  proportion. 

Prep.  1.  (Ceystal,  Diamond,  or  White 
POIL.) — a.  This  is  made  by  coating  a  plate  of 
copper  with  a  layer  of  silver,  and  then  rolling 
it  into  sheets  in  the  flatting  mill.    The  foil  is 
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then  highly  poliahed,  or  covered  with  crystal 
vurnish. 

i.  The  inside  of  the  soeltet  in  which  the 
stone  or  paste  is  to  be  set  is  covered  with  tin 
foil,  by  means  of  a  little  sti£P  gum  or  size; 
when  dry,  the  surface  is  polished  and  tht> 
socket  heated,  and  whilst  it  is  warm,  filled 
with  quicksilver;  after  repose  for  two  or  three 
minutes  the  fluid  metal  is  poured  out,  and  the 
stone  gently  fitted  in  its  place;  lastly,  the 
work  is  well  fitted  round  the  stone,  to  prevent 
the  alloy  being  shakefi  oat. 

c.  Tlie  bottom  of  the  stone  is  coated  with  a 
film  of  real  silver,  by  precipitating  it  from  a 
solution  of  the  nitrate  in  spirit  of  ammoniii,  by 
means  of  the  oils  of  cassia  and  cloves.'  This 
method  vastly  increases  the  brilliancy  both  of 
real  and  factitious  gems,  and  the  work  is  very 
permanent. 

2.  (Coloured  foils.)  The  following  for- 
raute  produce  beautiful  coloured  effects,  when 
judiciously  employed : — 

a.  (Amethyst.)  Lake  and  Prussian  blue, 
finely  ground  In  pale  dryinif  oil. 

b.  (Blue.)  Prussian  blue  (preferably  Turn- 
bull's),  ground  with  pale,  quick-drying  oil. 
Used  to  deepen  the  colour  of  sapphires. 

c.  (Eagle  marine.)  Vedigris  tempered  in 
shell-lac  varnish  (alcoholic),  with  a  little  Prus- 
sian blue. 

d.  (Garnet.)  Dragon's  blood  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

e.  (Vinegar  garnet.)  Grange  lake  finely 
tampered  with  shoU-lac  varnish. 

/.  (Green.) — a.  From  pale  shell-lac,  dissolved 
in  alcohol  (lacquer),  and  tinged  green  by  dis- 
solving verdigris  or  acetate  of  copper  in  it. 

|3.  From  sesquiferrocyanide  of  iron  and  bi- 
chromate of  potassa,  of  each  i  oz. ;  ground  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  first  alone,  and  then 
with  gum  mastic  (clean  and  also  in  fine  pow- 
dev),  2  07..;  a  little  pyroxilic  spirit  is  next 
added,  gradually,  and  the  whole  again  ground 
until  the  mass  becomes  homogeneous  and  of  a 
fine  transparent  green.  The  beiiuty  increases 
with  the  length  of  the  grinding.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  bichromate  turns  it  on  the 
yellowish  green;  that  of  the  salt  of  iron  on 
the  bluish  green.  For  use  it  is  to  be  thinned 
with  pyroxilic  spirit.  ('Chem.,'  iii,  231.) 
Used  for  emeralds. 

g.  (Red.)  Carmine,  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  or  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  of  tar- 
tiir.  and  a  little  gum  (dissolved)  added. 

h.  (Ruby.) — o.  From  lake  or  carmine, 
gi'ound  in  isinglass. 

/3.  Lake  ground  in  shell-lac  varnish.  Both 
are  used  when  J;he  colour  turns  on  the  purple. 

y.  From  bright  lake  ground  in  oil.  IJsed 
when  the  colour  turns  on  the  scarlet  or 
orange. 

».  (Yellow.) — a.  Various  shades  of  yellow 
may  be  produced  by  tinging  a  weak  alcoholic 
solution  of  shell-lac  or  mastic,  by  digesting 
turmeric,  annotta,  saffron,  or  socotrine  aloes  in 
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it.    The  former  is  the  brightest,  and  is  used 
for  topazes. 

/3.  From  hay  saffron  digested  in  5  or  6 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  unt'l  the 
latter  becomes  sufficiently  coloured,  and  a 
little  solution  of  gum  or  isinglass  added  to  the 
filtered  liquor.  When  dry,  a  coating  of  spirit 
varnish  is  applied. 

Obs.  By  the  sHIful  use  of  the  above  var- 
nishes, good  imitations  of  the  gems  may  be 
cheaply  made  from  transparent  white  glass  or 
paste ;  and  by  applying  them  to  foils  set  under 
C'lloured  pastes  (pactitious  OBHS),  a  superior 
effect  may  be  produced.  The  pigments  em- 
ployed must  be  reduced  to  the  finest  state 
)i09sible  by  patient  grinding,  as  without  this 
precaution  transparent  and  beautiful  shades 
cannot  be  formed.  The  palest  and  cleanest 
ma.itic  and  Inc,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  also 
the  palest  and  quickest  drying  oil  should  alone 
be  used  when  these  substances  are  ordered. 
In  every  case  the  colour  must  be  laid  on  the 
foil  with  a  broad  soft  brush;  and  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed,  if  possible,  at  once, 
as  no  part  should  be  crossed,  or  twice  gone 
over,  whil-t  wet.  If  the  colour  turns  out  too 
pale,  a  second  coat  may  be  given  when  the 
first  one  has  become  quite  dry,  but  this  prac- 
tice should  be  avoided  if  passible. 

POMENTA'TION.  Sgn.  Fombwtatio,  mo- 
mentum, PoTUS,  L.  A  liquid,  either  simple 
or  medicated,  used  for  local  bathing.  Fomen- 
tations are  distinguished  from  lotions  chiettv 
in  being  applied  in  a  heated  state,  and  in 
larger  quantities,  and  for  a  longer  period  at  a 
time. 

Fomentations  are  chiefly  employed  to  allay 
pain  or  irritation,  or  to  promote  suppuration 
or  the  healthy  action  of  the  ports.  As  the 
intention  is  to  convey  heat,  combined  with 
moisture,  to  the  part  fomented,  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  to  manage  the  application 
so  as  to  promote  the  object  in  view  as  much 
as  possible.  Flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  the 
hot  or  boiling  liquid,  by  means  of  two  sticks, 
turned  in  opposite  directions,  form  the  best 
vehicles  for  fomentations.  If  they  are  shaken 
up,  and  laid  lightly  over  the  part,  they  involve 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  which,  being  a 
bad  conductor,  retains  the  heat  in  them  for  a 
considerable  time.  "  In  every  process  of  fo- 
menting there  should  be  two  flannels,  each 
(say)  three  yards  long,  with  the  ends  sewed 
together,  to  admit  of  the  boiling  water  being 
wruns  out  of  them  ;  and  the  one  flannel  should 
he  got  ready  whilst  the  other  is  applied.  The 
fineness  or  the  coarseness  of  the  flannel  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference.  The  coarser  it  is 
the  less  readily  does  it  conduct  heat,  and  the 
longer  it  retains  its  warmth ;  therefore  it  is 
more  efficient  for  fomenting.  White  flannel 
also  retains  the  heat  longer  than  coloured 
flannel."  (Dr  B.  E.  Griffith.)  More  harm 
than  good  U  frequently  done  by  allowing  the 
patient  to  become  chilled  during  the  appli- 
cation.    "  If  only  one  (flannel)  is   used,  the 
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skin  becomes  oliilled  dnring  the  time  occupied 
in  removing  the  flannel,  soaking  it  in  the 
water,  wringing  it  out,  and  reapplying  it; 
but  if  two  are  used,  one  of  them  is  ready,  and 
can  be  applied  the  moment  the  other  is  taken 
off,  by  which  means  the  part  is  never  exposed 
to  the  air,  no  matter  how  long  the  fomenta- 
tion is  continued.  In  some  diseases  (rheuma- 
tism, peritonitis,  &e.),  the  patient  is  scarcely 
conscious  of  a  degree  of  heat  which  scalds  the 
nurse's  hands.  In  this  case  the  fomenting 
flannels  should  be  put  in  a  towel,  by  which 
means  they  may  be  wrung  out  without  being 
handled  by  the  nurse,  and  may  be  applied  far 
hotter  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  method." 
(Dr  J.  B.  Nevins.) 

The  quantity  of  liquid  forming  a  fomenta- 
tion) as  well  as  the  size  of  the  cloths  employed, 
must  entirely  depend  upon  circumstances.  In 
some  cases  (as  in  slight  affections  of  the  face, 
&o.)  the  application  may  be  effectually  made 
by  holding  the  part  in  the  steam  of  the  hot 
liquid,  and  bathing  it  continually  by  means  of 
a  sponge  or  cloth.  In  some  instances  j^  pint 
to  a  pint  of  liquid  may  be  found  a  sufficient 
quantity  ;  whilst  in  others  several  quarts  will 
he  required.  Under  all  circumstances,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  fomentation  as  near 
as  possible  at  the  temperature  ordered,  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  application;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  operation  is  finished,  to  quickly  wipe  the 
part  dry,  and  to  cover  it  with  ample  clothing, 
in  order  that  the  reaction  set  up  may  not  be 
prematurely  checked. 

Fomentations  usually  consist  of  simple  water, 
or  the  decoction  of  some  simple  vegetable  sub- 
stance, as  chamomiles,  elder  flowers  or  mallows; 
but,  occasionally,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
aromatic  and  narcotic  plants,  and  saline  matter, 
are  employed  under  this  form.  The  following 
formulae  are  given  as  examples : — 

Fomentation,  Acetic.  Syn.  Fottis  aceti- 
0U8  (Paris  Codex).  Fomentations  of  vinegar 
are  sometimes  prepared  with  white,  with  rose, 
or  with  aromatic  vinegar  (Paris  Codex)  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  vinegar  to  four  of 
water. 

Fomentation,  Au'odyne.    Syn.  Fotfs  ano- 

DYNITS,     FOMENTAXIO    ANODTNA,   FOMENTUM 

ANODTsrM,  L.    Prep.  1.  Simple  decoction  of 
poppy-heads. 

2.  (Hosp.  F.)  Poppy-heads  (without  the 
seeds),  IJ  oz. ;  water,  3i  pints ;  boil  to  2^  pints ; 
add  of  elder  flowers,  f  oz. ;  boil  to  a  quart  and 
strain.     Used  to  allay  pain. 

3.  (Pierqain.)  Opium,  1  oz. ;  wine,  1  quart ; 
boil  to  a  pint  and  strain.  Used  in  severe 
gouty,  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  and  syphilitic 
pains. 

4.  Opium,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  quart  j  boil  to 
f  pint,  add  pyroligneous  acid,  2  fl.  oz. ;  boil  for 
10  minutes  longer,  then  further  add  of  sherry 
wine,  f  pint ;  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  again 
boils,  strain  it  for  use.  Superior  to  the  last, 
and  cheaper. 

Fomentation,  Antlneural'gic.     Syn.  Fomen- 


TATIO  ANTINETJEAIOICA,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Mialhe.) 
Acetate  of  morphia,  2  gr. ;  acetic  acid,  2  or  3 
drops ;  eau  de  Cologne,  2  or  3  dr. ;  dissolve.  In 
facial  neuralgia. 

2.  (Trousseiiu  and  Eeveil.)  Cyanide  of  po- 
tassium, 1  dr. ;  distilled  water,  6  fl.  oz.;  dissolve 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-closed  bottle  in  the  dark. 
Used  in  neuralgia,  especially  in  that  of  the  face 
(tic  douloureux).  A  compress  of  lint  or  soft 
linen  is  dipped  in  it  and  applied  to  the  part. 
It  must  not  be  used  internally  or  applied  to  a 
wounded  surface,  as  it  is'very  poisonous.  See 
Fomentations,  anodyue,  Nos.  3  and  4  (above), 
also  Fomentation,  Stimulant. 

Fomentation,  Antiseptic.  Syn.  Fomentatio 
ANTiSEPTiOA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Uecoction  of  mal- 
lows, 4  pints ;  sal  ammoniac,  2  oz. ;  dissolve.and 
add  of  disnlphate  of  quinine,  20  gr.,  dissolved 
in  camphorated  spirit,  4  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Hosp.  F.)  Decoction  of  bark,  1  quart; 
infusion  of  chamomile,  1  pint ;  camphorated 
spint,  2  fl.  oz. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  fl.  dr.  Both 
are  used  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  gangrene 
or  putrescence. 

Fomentation  of  Ar'nica.  Syn.  Fomentatio, 
AENI&E,  L.  Prep.  1.  Flowers  of  arnica,  1  oz. ; 
water,  3  pints;  boil  to  a  quart,  and  strain. 
Used  in  contusions. 

2.  (Graefe.)  Flowers  of  arnica,  2  oz. ;  rue 
(leaves),  1  oz.;  boiling  water,  q.  s.  to  strain 
12  fl.  oz.  of  infusion  after  an  hour's  maceration 
at  nearly  the  boiling  temperature.  Used  in 
contusions  and  extravasations,  especially  as  an 
application  to  black  eyes. 

3.  (Radius.)  Flowers  of  arnica,  i  oz. ;  boil- 
ing vinegar,  q.  s.  to  strain  6  fl.  oz.  of  infusion, 
in  which  dissolve  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  2  dr. 
Used  in  oedema  of  the  scrotum. 

Fomentation,  Aromat'ic.    Syn.  Fomentatio 

AEOMATICA,  FOTTJS  ABOMATICITS,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Sea  wormwood,  southernwood,  and  chamo- 
miles, of  each  1  oz. ;  laurel  leaves,  J  oz. ;  water 
5  pints  ;  boil  to  half  gall.,  and  strain.  In  rheu- 
matism, cutaneous  aSections,  colic,  &c. 

2.  (Augustin.)  Rosemary,  J  oz. ;  red  wine, 
and  water,  of  each  3  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  and  strain 
with  expression.  In  contusions,  especially 
black  eyes. 

3.  (Hosp.  F.)  Cloves  andmace,  of  eachl  oz.; 
opium,  20  gr. ;  red  wine  (boiling),  1  pint; 
digest  at  near  boiling  for  1  hour,  and  strain. 
Used  as  both  the  last. 

4.  (Rideau.)  Bay  leaves,  rosemary,  south- 
ernwood, and  wormwood,  of  each  1  oz.  j  water, 
2  quarts;  boil  5  minutes,  and  strain.  As 
No.  1. 

Fomentation,  Astrin'gent.  Syn.  Fottts  a- 
btein&ens,  p.  eobobans,  L.  Prep.  1.  Decoc- 
tion of  oak  hark. 

2.  To  each  quart  of  the  last  add  of  alnm 
Idr. 

3.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  Bruised  galls,  1  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  2i  pints  ;  digest  1  hour,  anJ 
strain. 

4.  (Ricord.)  Tannin,  2i  dr.  j  aromatic  wine 
(hot),  i  pint ;  dissolve. 
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S.  Bistort  and  pomegranate  peel,  of  each 
2  oz.  J  aal  ammonia,  i  oz. ;  red  wine,  1  pint. ; 
inf  ase  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  above  are  used  in 
hemorrhages,  piles,  prolapsus,  &i;. 

Fomentation  of  Belladon'na.  8t/n.  Fotus 
DBi-LABOUH^,  L.  Prep,  (Ophthalmic  Hosp.) 
Extract  of  belladonna,  1  dr.;  boiling  water, 
1  pint.  Used  to  dilate  the  pupil  in  certain 
aifections  of  the  eye ;  it  is  usually  applied  on 
the  forehead. 

Fomentation  of  Bitter- sweet.  %».  Decoctuu 
DULOAMAH*,  L.  Prep.  Bitter-sweet  stalks, 
10  dr.;  water,  IJ  pint;  boil  to  a  pint,  and 
strain. 

Fomentation  of  Cham'omile.  Si/n.  Fouen- 
TATI0ANTHBMIDI8,L.  Prep.  Chamomiles, 2 OZ.; 
water,  3  pints ;  boil  10  minutes,  and  strain  with 
expression.     Emollient. 

Fomentation,  Com'mon.  Syn.  FoTCS  com- 
munis. (L.  1744.)  Prep.  Dried  southern- 
wood, sea  wormwood,  chamomile,  of  each  1 
oz. ;  dried  bay  leaves,  i  oz. ;  water,  6  pints ; 
boil  slightly,  and  strain. 

Fomentation,  Compound  of  Hemlock.  (Guy's 
Hosp.)  Syn.  Fomentum  oonii  oompositum. 
Prep.  Dried  hemlock,  2  oz. ;  dried  chamomiles, 
}  oz.;  boiling  water,  1^  pint;  macerate  for  2 
hours,  strain,  and  press. 

Fomentation,  Dinret'ic.  St/n.  Fomentatio 
DltJEETlOA,  L.  Prep.  (Trousseau.)  Tinctures 
of  squills  and  foxglove,  of  each  2  oz. ;  hot  water, 
6  fluid  oz. ;  mix.  Applied  by  lint  or  linen 
compresses  to  the  insides  of  the  thighs,  in 
dropsies,  when  the  stomach  will  not  bear 
diuretics. 

Fomentation  of  El'der  Flowers.  Si/n.  FoTUS 
SiMBUoi,  L.  Prep.  From  elder  flowers,  1  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  2  quarts ;  digest  in  a  hot 
place  for  1  hour,  and'  express  the  liquor. 
Emollient. 

Fomentation,  Emol'lient.  Si/n.  Fomentatio 
EMOLLIBNS.  L.  Prep.  1.  MarshmiiUow  root 
and  poppy  heads,  of  each  1  oz. ;  water,  3  pints ; 
boil  to  a  quart,  and  strain. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Emollient  herbs,  1  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  1  quart;  infuse  1  hour,  and  strain  with 
expression.    (See  above.) 

Fomentation,  Foxglove.  Si/n.  Fomentum 
DIGITALIS.  Dried  foxglove,  1  oz.;  boiling 
water,  1}  pint;  infuse,  and  strain. 

Fomentation  of  Galls.  Si/n.  Fomentum 
GALLS.  Prep.  Bruised  galls,  i  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  2  lbs.;  macerate  for  an  hour  and 
strain. 

Fomentation,  Narcot'ic.  Syn.  Fomentatio 
NABCOTIOA,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Narcotic 
herbs,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  Ij  pint;  infuse 
as  last. 

Fomentation,  Poppy.  %».  Fomentum  pap- 
AVEBis.    As  Decoction  op  Poppies. 

Fomentation,  Resol'veut.  Syn.  FoTUS  be- 
SOLVBUS,  L.  Prep.  (Richard.)  Fomentation 
of  elder  flowers,  8  fl.  oz. ;  liquor  of  diacetate 
of  lead,  i  9.  dr. ;  mix.  Used  to  discuss  tu- 
mours, &c. 

Fomentation,  Stim'nlant.  Syn.  Fomentatio 


STIMULANS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  1  oz.;  tinctureof  cantharides.  2  II.  oz.; 
warm  water,  1  pint. 

2.  Household  mnstard,  4  oz. ;  hot  waiter, 
lipint;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  rubefacient 
and  counter-irritant,  and  excellent  in  rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia,  &c. 

Fomentation,  Tannin.  Syn.  Fomentum 
TANNINI.  (Ricord.)  Prep.  Tannin,  2  dr.; 
aromatic  wine,  8  oz. 

Fomentation,  Ver'mifhge.  Syn.  Fomentatio 
veemipuoa,  Fotus  anthelminticus,  L. 
Prep.  Leaves  and  flowers  of  tansy,  wormwood, 
andchamomile,  of  each  3oz. ;  water,  1  quart; 
boil  to  1]  pint,  and  strain.  Applied  to  the 
abdomen,  &c.,  in  worms. 

Fomentation,  Wine.  Syn.  Fotus  tinosus 
(Par.  Cod.)  Prep.  Eed  wine,  2  pints ;  honey 
4  oz. 

FOOD.  Syn.  ClBUS,  Matbbia  alimenta- 
EIA,  L.  Anything  which  feeds  or  promotes 
the  natural  growth  of  organic  bodies,  by  sup- 
plying them  with  materials  which,  by  assimi- 
lation, may  be  converted  into  the  substances 
of  which  they  are  composed ;  or  which,  by  its 
decomposition  or  slow  combustion,  maintains 
the  temperature,  or  some  other  essential  con- 
dition of  life,  at  the  proper  standard.  The 
numerous  articles  employed  as  food  are  nil 
compounds ;  and  in  many  cases  they  consist  of 
mechanical  mixtures  or  chemical  combinations 
of  two  or  more  compounds.  Organized  matter, 
or  that  which  has  possessed  either  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  or  which  has  been  produced  by 
living  organs,  seems  to  be  alone  capable  of 
assimilation,  to  any  extent,  by  the  animal 
system ;  and  hence  it  is  from  the  organic 
kingdom  that  our  ailments  are  necessarily 
derived.  Water,  iron,  earthy  phosphates,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  other  salts,  which  form  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  body,  though  not 
of  themselves  nourishing,  are  also  assimilated 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  organic  ali- 
ments, and  then  contribute  essentially  to 
nutrition.  In  the  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances employed  as  food,  these  inorgauic  com- 
pounds are  provided  in  small  but  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
healthy  body,  and  in  this  state  of  combination 
alone  can  they  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  ali- 
ments. A  complete  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject embraces,  not  only  all  the  substances  used 
as  food,  but  also  those  things  which  when 
taken  with  them  improve  their  flavour,  pro- 
mote their  digestion,  and  render  them  more 
wholesome  and  nutritive ;  and  also  their  pre- 
paration for  the  table  in  its  various  relations 
with  health  and  disease. 

The  following  '  bills  op  pabe,'  for  which 
we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Soyer,  Bundell,  and 
others,  exhibit  the  various  articles  in  season  at 
different  periods  of  the  year. 

FlEST  (JUAbtbe.  January. — Poultry  and 
game:  Pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  turkeys,  capons,  pullets, 
fowls,   chickens,  aiid    tame    pigeons, — Fish : 
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Carp,  tench,  perch,  lampreys,  eels,  cray-flsh, 
cod,  soles,  flounders,  plaice,  turbot,  thornback, 
skate,  sturgeon,  smelts,  whitings,  lobsters, 
crabs,  prawns,  and  oysters. — Vegetables :  Cab- 
bage, savoys,  colewort,  sprouts,  leeks,  onions, 
beet,  sorreli  chervil,  endive,  spinach,  celery, 
garlic,  scorzonera,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips, 
brocoli  (white  and  purple),  sbalots,  lettuces, 
cresses,  mustard,  rape,  salsafy,  and  herbs  of 
all  sorts  (some  dry  and  some  green) ;  cucum- 
bers, asparagus,  and  mushrooms  are  also  to  be 
had,  though  not  in  season. — Fruit :  Apples, 
pears,  nuts,  walnuts,  medlars,  and  grapes. 

February  and  March. — Meat,  fowls,  and 
game,  as  in  January,  with  the  addition  of 
ducklings  and  chickens. — Fish :  As  the  last 
two  months  (cod  is  not  thought  so  good 
from  February  to  July,  although  it  is  still 
sold  at  the  fishmonger's). — Vegetables:  The 
same  as  the  previous  months,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  kidney-beans.— Fruit :  Apples,  pears, 
and  forced  strawberries. 

Second  qitabtee.  April,  May,  and  June. 
— Meat :  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  vension 
(in  June). — Poultry :  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
ducklings,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  leverets. — 
Fish :  Carp,  tench,  soles,  smelts,  eels,  trout, 
turbot,  lobsters,  chub,  salmon,  herrings,  cray- 
fish, mackerel,  crabs,  prawns,  and  shrimps. — 
Vegetables :  As  before ;  and  in  May,  early 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  peas,  radishes,  kidney- 
beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  asparagus, 
artichokes,  and  numerous  salads  (forced). — 
Fruit :  (in  June)  strawberries,  cherries,  melons, 
green  apricots,  and  currants  and  gooseberries 
for  tarts;  pears,  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches, 
and  some  other  fruit. 

Thibd  qitaetee.  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. —  Meat,  as  before.  —  Poultry,  &c. : 
Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  pigeons,  green 
geese,  leverets,  and  turkey  poults.  Two 
former  months,  plovers  and  wheat-ears  (in 
September),  partridges,  geese,  &c. — Fish :  Cod, 
haddocks,  flounders,  plaice,  skate,  thornback, 
mullets,  pike,  carp,  eels,  shellfish  (except 
oysters),  and  mackerel  (during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  quarter,  but  they  are  not  good 
in  August). — Vegetables  :  Of  all  sorts,  beans, 
peas,  French  beans,  &e. — Fruit:  (In  July) — 
Stiawberries,  gooseberries,  pine-apples,  plums 
(various),  cherries,  apricots,  raspberries,  melons, 
currants,  and  damsons.  (In  August  and  Sep- 
tember)— Peaches,  plums,  figs,  filberts,  mulber- 
ries, clterries,  apples,  pears,  nectarines,  and 
grapes.  (During  the  latter  months) — Pines, 
melons,  strawberries  medlars,  and  quinces. 
(In  September) — Morella  cherries,  damsons, 
and  various  plums. 

FoTTETH  QUABTEB.  October,  November, 
and  December. — Meat,  as  before,  and  doe 
venison. — Poultry  and  Game  :  Domestic  fowls, 
as  in  first  quarter;  pheasants  (from  the  1st 
of  October) ;  partridges,  larks,  hares,  dot- 
terels (at  the  end  of  the  month),  wild-ducks, 
teal,  snipes,  widgeon,  and  grouse. — Pish: 
Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch,  halibuts,   brills, 


carp,  salmon-trout,  barbel,  gudgeons,  tench, 
and  shellfish.— Vegetables :  (As  in  January), 
French-beans,  last  crops  of  beans,  &c. — Fruit : 
Peaches,  pears,  figs,  buUace,  grapes,  apples, 
medlars,  damsons,  filberts,  walnuts,  nuts, 
quinces,  services,  and  medlars.  (In  Novem- 
ber)—Meat,  &o.:  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork, 
house-lamb,  doe  venison,  and  poultry  and 
game  as  in  the  last  month. — Fish:  As  the 
last  month. — Vegetables  :  Carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  potatoes,  skirrets,  scorzonera,  onions, 
leeks,  shalots,  cabbage,  savoys,colewort,  spinach, 
chardbeats,  chardoons,  cresses,  endive,  celery, 
lettuces,  salad-herbs,  and  various  pot-herbs. — 
Fruit :  Pears,  apples,  nuts,  walnuts,  buUace, 
chestnuts,  medlars,  and  grapes.  (In  Decem- 
ber)— Meat,  &c. :  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  house- 
lamb,  pork,  and  venison. — Poultry  and  Game  : 
Geese,  turkeys,  pullets,  pigeons,  capons,  fowls, 
chickens,  rabbits,  hares,  snipes,  woodcocks, 
larks,  pheasants, partridges, seafowls, guinea- 
fowls,  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  dotterels, 
dun-birds,  and  grouse. — Fish :  Cod,  turbot, 
halibuts,  soles,  gurnets,  sturgeon,  carp,  gud- 
geons, codlings,  eels,  dories,  and  shell-fish  — 
Vegetables :  As  in  last  month.  Asparagus,  &c., 
forced. — Fruit :  As  before,  except  buUace. 

Food,  Inspection  of.  The  Public  Health 
Act  enacts  that — 

"  Any  medical  oflBcer  of  health  or  inspector 
of  nuisances  may  at  all  reasonable  timeSj 
inspect  and  examine  any  animal,  carcase,  meat, 
poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
corn,  bread,  flour,  or  milk  exposed  for  sale,  or 
deposited  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
or  of  preparation  for  sale,  and  intended  for  the 
food  of  man,  the  proof  that  the  same  was  not 
exposed  or  deposited  for  any  such  purpose,  or 
was  not  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  resting 
with  the  party  charged ;  and  if  any  such  ani- 
mal, carcase,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish, 
fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  flour,  or  milk, 
appears  to  such  medical  officer  or  inspector  to 
be  diseased,  or  unsound,  or  unwholesome,  or 
unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  he  may  seize  and 
carry  away  the  same  himself  or  by  an  assistant, 
in  order  to  have  the  same  dealt  with  by  a 
justice."   (P.  H.,  s.  116.) 

"If  it  appears  to  the  justice  that  any 
animal,  carcase,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh, 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  flour,  or 
milk  so  seized  is  diseased,  or  unsound,  or  un- 
wholesome, or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  he 
shall  condemn  the  same  and  order  it  to  be 
destroyed,  or  so  disposed  of,  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  exposed  for  sale,  or  used  for  such 
food;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  same  belongs 
or  did  belong  at  the  time  of  sale,  or  of  expo- 
sure for  sale,  or  in  whose  possession,  or  on 
whose  premises  the  same  was  found,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  for  every 
animal,  carcase,  or  fish,  or  piece  of  meat,  flesh, 
or  fish,  or  any  poultry  or  game,  or  for  the 
parcel  of  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or 
flour,  or  for  the  milk  so  condemned,  or  at  the 
discretion  of  the  justice,  without  the  infliction 
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of  a  6nc,  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
more  thna  three  monthe. 

"The  justice  who,  under  this  section,  is 
empowered  to  convict  the  offender,  may  be 
either  the  justice  who  may  hare  ordered  the 
article  to  be  disposed  of  or  destroyed,  or  any 
other  justice  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place." 
(P.  H.,  B.  117.) 

"  Any  person  who  in  any  manner  prevents 
any  medicnl  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of 
nuisances  from  entering  any  premises  and 
inspecting  any  animal,  carcase,  meat,  poultry, 
game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread, 
flour,  or  milk  exposed  or  deposited  for  the 
purpose  of  ssle,  or  of  prepuration  lor  sale,  and 
intended  for  the  food  of  man,  or  who  obstructs 
or  impedes  any  such  officer  or  inspector,  or 
his  assistant,  when  carrying  into  execution  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty,  not  exceeding  £5."    (P.  H.,  s.  118.) 

"  Any  complaint  made  on  oath,  by  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  or  by  an  inspector,  or  other 
officer  of  a  local  authority,  any  justice  may 
grant  a  warrant  to  any  such  officer,  to  enter 
any  building,  or  part  of  a  building  in  wliich 
any  such  officer  has  reason  for  believing  that 
there  is  kept  or  cuncealed  any  animal,  carcase, 
meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, corn,  bread,  flour,  or  milk  which  is 
intended  for  sale  for  the  food  of  man,  and 
is  diseased,  unound  or  unwholesome,  or  unfit 
for  the  food  of  man  and  to  search  for,  seize, 
and  carry  away  any  such  animal,  or  other 
article,  in  order  to  have  the  same  deiilt  with 
by  a  justice  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Any  person  who  obstructs  any  such  officer 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  under  such 
warnint  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  punish- 
ment to  which  he  may  bo  subject,  be  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20."    (P.  H., ».  119.) 

FOOIi.  Cooks  give  this  name  to  a  species  of 
jam  made  of  boiled  and  crushed  fruit,  mixed 
with  milk  or  cream,  and  sweetened. 

Fool,  Ap'ple.  From  the  peeled  and  cored 
fruit,  placed  in  ajar,  with  moist  sugar,  q.  s.  to 
render  it  palatable,  and  a  very  little  cider  or 
perry  ;  the  jar  is  set  in  a  saucepan  of  water 
over  the  fire,  and  the  heat  continued  until  the 
apples  become  quite  soft,  when  they  are  pulped 
through  a  colander,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  milk,  a  little  cream,  and  some  sugar,  added 
to  bring  them  to  the  proper  '  palate.' 

Fool,  Goose'berry.  From  gooseberries,  as  the 
last.  Those  which  are  unripe  are  generally 
preferred.  These  preparations,  when  nicely 
made,  are  very  pleasant  and  wholesome. 

FOOT  (Hninan).    See  Fbet. 

FOOTS.  Coarse  moist  sugar.  The  scrapings 
of  the  sugar  hogsheads,  refuse  sugar,  waste, 
and  dirt,  is  also  sold  to  the  publicans  under 
this  name,  who  use  it  in  the  adulteration  of 
their  beer;  chiefly  to  make  it  stand  more 
water,  and  to  impart '  brisknes?,' 

FOKCE'HEAT.  St/n.  Farob,  Stufpino.  A 
apeoiea  of  sausage  meat,  either  served  up  alone, 
or  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes. 


Mrs  Rnndell  truly  remarks  that  "  at  many 
tables,  where  everything  else  is  done  well,  it 
is  common  to  find  very  bad  forcemeat  or 
stuffing."  To  avoid  this  ^rror,  care  sbould  be 
taken  to  bo  proportion  the  ineredients  that 
"  no  one  flavour  should  predominate ;  yet  if 
several  dishes  be  served  the  same  day,  thete 
should  be  a  marked  variety  in  the  tastes  of 
the  forcemeats  as  well  as  of  the  gravies.  A 
general  fault  is,  that  the  tastes  of  lemon-peel 
and  thyme  overcome  all  others ;  thirefore  they 
should  only  be  used  in  small  quantities." 
Forcemeats  should  be  just  consistent  enough 
to  cut  with  a  knife,  but  not  dry  nnd  heavy. 
Herbs  are  very  essential  ingredients ;  and  it  is 
the  copious  and  judicious  use  of  tbem  that 
chiefly  gives  the  cookery  of  the  French  its 
superior  flavour.  "  To  force  fowls,  meat,  Ac, 
is  tp  stuff  them."     (Mrs  Rundell.) 

FOS'CING.  Horticulturists  apply  thi» 
term  to  the  art  of  accelerating  the  growth  of 
plants,  so  as  to  obtain  fruits  or  flowers  at  un- 
usual seasons.  Dung-beds,  bark-beds,  and 
frames,  pits,  and  bouses,  with  glacs  roofs,  are 
commonly  employed  by  the  gardeners  fur  this 
purpose. 

FOEGEKIES,  PEOTECTION  FROM.  See 
Paper,  Photbotitb. 

FORMATE.  Syn.  Fobmiate.  Salts,  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  formic  acid  is  re- 
placed by  a  metal  or  other  basic  radical. 
They  are  best  obtained  either  by  direct  satura- 
tion of  the  acid,  or  by  double  decomposition  ; 
most  of  them  are  very  soluble,  and  are  decom- 
posed by  hot  oil  of  vitriol.  Foiiiiate  of  am- 
monium crystallises  in  square  prisms;  formate 
of  sodium,  in  rhombic  prisms;  formntc  of 
potassium  is  deliquescent,  and  crystallises 
with  difficidty ;  the  formates  of  barium,  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  and  strontium,  lorm  small 
prismatic  crystals  ;  furmate  of  lead  assumes 
the  shape  of  small  et>lourless  needier,  soluble 
in  40  parts  of  water;  the  forinaies  of  cobalt, 
iron,  manganese,  nickel,  and  zinc,  are  easily 
crystallisuble,  whilst  that  of  copper  forms 
very  beautiful,  large,  bright-blue  rhombic 
prisms ;  formate  of  silver  is  less  soluble  than 
tlie  salt  of  lead,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  gentle 
heat. 

FORMIC  ACID.  HCHO3.  5y».  Htdrogek 
FOBMIAXE.  Am  organic  acid,  obtained  by 
oxidizing  many  organic  substances,  and  found 
in  the  red  ant. 

Prep.  Sugar,  1  part;  water,  2  parts:  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  3  parts ;  mix  in  a  retort 
capable  of  holding  fully  10  times  the  bulk  of 
the  ingredients,  and  add,  cautiously,  oil  of 
vitiiol,  3  parts,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water;  as  soon  as  the  first  violent  effer- 
vescence has  subsided,  heat  may  be  applied, 
and  the  product  collected  and  purified,  as 
below. 

Format*  of  lead  in  fine  powder  is  introduced 
into  a  long  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  ia 
connected  with  an  apparatus  evolving  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  other   with   a 
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receiver.  As  soon  as  the  salt  is  entirely  de- 
composed (blackened)  a  very  gentle  heat  is 
applied,  and  the  distilled  liquid  collected ;  the 
product  is,  lastly,  boiled  for  a  minute  or  less, 
to  expel  any  adhering  sulphuretted  gas.  This 
furnishes  chemically  pure  formic  acid. 

From  wood  spirit,  1  part;  bichromate  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  of  each  3  parts  j 
the  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  being  gradually  added  last. 
A  portion  of  wood  spirit  distils  over  with  the 
acid,  and  may  be  again  treated  with  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  a 
fresh  portion  of  formic  acid  will  be  produced. 
This  process  yields  a  large  product. 

Frop.,  purifio.,  Sfe.  The  products  of  the 
above  processes  are  limpid  and  colourless ;  the 
stronger  ones  fume  slightly  in  the  air,  and 
possess  an  extremely  penetrating  odour.  The 
acid  obtained  by  the  second  process  boils  at 
209°  Fahr.,  crystallises  in  brilliant  scales  below 
32°,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  1'2853.  Its  vapour 
is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
It  is  extremely  corrosive,  and  rapidly  destroys 
the  texture  of  living  organic  substances.  The 
products  of  the  other  processes  are  very  dilute, 
and  possess  the  above  properties  in  only  a 
minor  degree.  They  may  all  be  purified  and 
concentrated  by  saturating  them  with  pure 
carbonate  of  sodium  or  of  potassium,  and 
after  subjecting  the  liquid  to  a  gentle  heat  for 
a  short  time,  and  liberating  the  formic  acid 
from  the  salt  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  finally  submitting  the  mixture  to  distil- 
lation, when  the  hydrated  acid  will  come  over 
perfectly  pure. 

Formic  acid  reduces  the  salts  of  mercury  and 
silver,  and  forms  salts  with  the  bases  termed 
formiates. 

Formic  acid  is  readily  distinguished  from 
acetic  acid,  which  in  many  points  it  resembles, 
by  heating  it  with  a  little  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver  or  mercury;  the  metal  is  reduced,  and 
precipitated  in  a  pulverulent  state,  while  car- 
bonic acid  is  extricated.  The  odours  of  the 
two  acids  also  vary. 

FORMICA.  Sgn.  The  Ant.  The  following 
are  the  principal  species  of  the  genus  Formica. 
F.  ftava,  the  yellow  ant.  Many  careful  ob- 
servers say  this  species  keeps  in  its  nest  the 
Aphis  radicans,  which  when  its  abdomen  is 
touched  by  the  ant,  excretes  a  saccharine  sub- 
stance on  which  the  ants  feed.  F.  rufa,  or 
large  red  ant,  F,  fnsca }  or  brown  ant, 
Folyergus  rufescens,  and  F.  sanguinea.  These 
two  latter  are  sometimes  called  amazon  ants, 
from  their  pugilistic  propensities.  They  have 
been  known  to  make  regular  raids  against 
other  species  of  ants,  and  to  carry  off  their 
larvffl  and  pupse  to  their  own  nests,  where  they 
rear  the  insects  that  come  of  them,  and  after- 
wards employ  them  as  slaves,  causing  them  to 
excavate  passages,  to  collect  food,  to  carry 
larvae  and  (so  dependent  do  the  masters  become 
on  the  exertions  of  their  bondsman)  even  to 
fet'd  them  ;  it  being  a  well-attested  fact  that 


the  slave  holders  would  starve  if  left  to  them- 

spIvpr        Rpp  A.!NT  I 

FOKMOBENZoic  ACID.     (HC^HjO.CHOs). 

Syn.  FoEMiATE  OP  Hydeide  op  BbNzotie. 
Mandelio  ACID.  When  the  distilled  water  of 
bitter  almonds  (containing  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  the  essential  oil)  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  curious  reaction  occurs;  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed — into  ammonia 
which  unites  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
formic  acid  which  enters  into  combination  with 
the  oil  of  almonds — producing  a  new  body 
possessed  of  acid  properties,  and  termed 
Formobenxoio  acid.  On  evaporating  the 
solution  the  acid  may  be  obtained  in  mixture 
with  ammonia  hydroohlorate,  from  which  it 
may  be  separated  by  ether ;  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion deposits  it  in  rhomboidal  tables.  It  has 
a  sour  taste  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  heated  it  fuses  at  a  low  temperature, 
emitting  an  agreeable  odour  of  hawthorn 
blossoms.     (Miller.) 

FOEM'UIA.  [L.]  lDpharmac2/a.iidmedicine, 
a  short  form  of  prescription ;  a  recipe.  By 
chemists  the  term  is  applied  to  a  grouping  of 
symbols,  expressing  the  com  position  of  a  body ; 
thus,  HCl  (standing  for  1  atom  of  hydrogen 
united  to  1  atom  of  chlorine)  is  the  formula  for 
hydrochloric  acid.  A  chemical  formula  is 
termed  empirical  when  it  merely  gives  the 
simplest  possible  expression  of  the  composition 
of  the  substance  to  which  it  refers.  A  rational 
formula,  on  the  contrary,  aims  at  describing 
the  exact  composition  of  molecule,  or  com- 
bining weight  of  the  substance,  but  statins 
the  absolute  number  of  atoms  of  such  of  the 
elements  essential  to  that  object,  as  well  as  the 
mere  relations  existing  between  them.  The 
empirical  formula  is  at  once  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  the  substance,  reckoned  to  100 
parts ;  the  rational  formula  requires,  in  addi- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  its  combining  quantity, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  direct  experi- 
ment, by  synthesis,  or  by  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  its  most  definite  com- 
pounds. Thus,  the  composition  of  acetic  acid 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  CHjO,  which  ex- 
hibits the  simplest  relations  of  the  three 
elements;  if  we  want  to  express  the  quantities 
of  these,  in  atoms  required  to  make  up  one 
molecule  of  acetic  acid,  we  have  to  adopt  the 
formula  C2H4O2  or  HCjHjOj. 

FOR'MYL.  Si/n.  Foemyle.  A  hypothetical 
organic  radical,  having  the  composition  CjH. 
Its  existence  was  inferred  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  certain  organic  compounds  which  are 
now  referred  to  the  methyl-series.  Formic 
acid  was  supposed  to  be  an  oxide  of  formyl ; 
and  chloroform,  the  terchloride  of  formyl. 

FOXGLOVE.  Sgn.  Digitalis  (B.  P.),  L. 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  ScrophulariaccB.  The  leaves  of  the 
uncultivated  «  Digitalis  purpurea,'  or  purple 
foxglove,  are  officinal  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 
They  must  be  gathered  before  the  terminal 
flowers  have  expanded.     "  The  petiole   and 
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midrib  of  the  leaf  being  cut  off,  dry  tbe 
lamina."  (Phar.  L.)  The  seeds  (DiaiTALls 
bemina),  which  were  ordered,  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  in  former  pharmacopoeias,  are  said  to 
be  in  many  points  preferable  to  them.  When 
good,  the  leaves  are  of  a  dull-green  colonr, 
and  possess  a  feeble  narcotic  odour,  and  a  bitter, 
unpleasant  taste.  Both  tbe  dried  leaves  and 
the  powder  should  be  preserved  in  corked 
bottles  covered  with  dark-coloured  paper,  or  in 
well-closed  tin  canisters,  and  kept  in  a  dark 
cupboard ;  and  the  stock  should  be  renewed 
yearly,  as  age  considerably  diminishes  the  me- 
dicinal activity  of  digitalis. 

Aoiion,  usee,  ^c.  Foxglove  is  diuretic,  seda- 
tive, and  antispasmodic,  and  exerts  a  specific 
action  over  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  promot- 
ing the  functions  of  tbe  absorbents,  and  reduc- 
ing the  force  of  the  circulation  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  It  is  administered  in  fevers  and  in- 
flammations, to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the 
puUe,  and  to  allay  excessive  vascular  excite- 
ment J  in  dropsy  (unless  tbe  habit  is  full  and 
pulse  tight  and  cordy),  as  a  diuretic,  either 
alone,  or  combined  with  squills,  calomel, 
salines,  or  bitters ;  in  internal  hEDmorrliiige?,  ns 
a  sedative,  when  the  pulse  is  full,  hard,  and 
throbbing ;  in  diseases  of  the  lieait  and  gi-eat 
vessels,  and  in  phthisis,  to  reduce  the  force  and 
velocity  of  the  circulation ;  in  epilepsy  and 
insanity,  to  repress  vascular  excitement;  and 
in  spasmodic  asthma,  scrofula,  and  several  other 
diseases,  with  one  or  other  of  the  above  inten- 
tions. 

The  greatest  caution  is  required  in  the  use 
of  foxglove,  us  its  effects  accumulate  in  the 
system,  and  the  unwary  practitioner  is  occa- 
sionally surprised  at  the  sudden  demise  of  his 
patient,  even  after  he  has  left  off  the  use  of 
this  drug. — Dose,  i  gr.  to  IJ  gr.,  in  powder, 
every  6  hours.      See  Exteaot,  Infusion, 

TlNCTUBE,  (fee. 

FOX'ING.    See  Malt  LiQirons. 

FRACI'UBE.  Si/».  FBACTrEA,  L.  The 
breaking  or  disrupture  of  a  bone.  When  the 
bone  is  nearly  divided  into  two  parts,  it  is 
called  a  simple  fractcee  ;  when  the  integu- 
ments are  also  lacerated,  a  COMPOUND  PBAC- 
TUBE ;  and  when  the  bono  is  splintered,  a 
comminuted  pbactube. 

FRAGRANT  PAIN-CURER  (Five-minute). 
Dr  Walter  Scott,  New  York.  A  remedy  to 
remove  all  kinds  of  pain  in  five  minutes.  A 
clear  colourless  fluid  containing  ether,  6 
griimmesj  glycerin,  21  grammes;  common 
salt,  3'4  grammes;  distilled  water,  170 
grammes.     (Hager.) 

FRANKINCENSE.  Sgn.  Common  peank- 
1N0BN8E  i  Thus  (Ph.  L.),  L.  The  turpentine 
wliich  exndes  from  the  bark  of  Abies  exceUa 
(Norway  spruce  fir)  and  Pinnapalustria  (pitch 
or  swamp  pine),  hardened  by  the  air.  (Ph.  L.) 
The  gum-resin  olibanum,  which  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Sotioellia  thurifera,  is  the  '  odor- 
ous frankincense '  of  commerce. 

Prepared  Frankincense.    Sgn.    Thus  fes- 


fabatum  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Frank- 
incense, 1  lb. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  cover  it ;  boil 
until  the  resin  is  melted,  and  strain  through  n 
hair  sieve ;  when  the  whole  has  cooled,  pour 
off  the  water,  and  keep  the  frankincense  fur 
use.  Resembles  common  resin  in  its  general 
properties. 

FBAX'ININ.  Syn.  Fbaiin;  Feaxina,  L. 
A  peculiar  bitter,  neutral,  and  crystallisablc 
substance,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  Framimis  exoelsior,OT  common 
ash.     It  is  febrifuge. 

FRECKLES.  TTiese  are  round  or  oval- 
shaped  yellowish  spots,  similar  to  stains,  de- 
veloped on  the  skin.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties— Fbecklbs,  or  summeb  freckles,  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  the  sun  and  bent 
during  the  summer  season,  and  disappearing 
with  the  hot  weather  or  exposure ;  and — Cold 
fbbceles,  which  occur  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  The  former  aro  chiefly  confined  to  per- 
sons of  fair  complexion,  whilst  the  latter  attack 
persons  of  all  complexions  indifferently,  and 
sometimes  assume  a  lively  yellow  or  greenish 
colour. 

Treatment,  Common  freckles  may  gene- 
rally be  removed  by  the  frequent  application 
of  dilute  spirits,  acids  or  alkaline  solutions ; 
the  last  two  just  strong  enough  to  prick  the 
tongue.  Cold  freckles  commonly  occur  from 
disordered  health,  or  some  general  disturb- 
ance of  the  system,  to  which  attention  should 
be  chiefly  directed.  In  both  varieties  the 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (Ph.  L),  or 
Gowland's  lotion,  will  be  found  a  most  useful 
external  application.     See  below. 

Freckles,  lotion  for,  Prep.  1.  Bichloride 
of  mercury,  5  gr.;  hydrochloric  acid,  30  drops; 
lump  sugar,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
2  oz. ;  rose  water,  7  oz. ;  agitate  together 
until  the  whole  is  dissolved. 

2.  Petals  or  leaves  of  red  roses,  1  oz. ;  hot 
water,  12  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  an  hour,  and  strain, 
with  expression,  i  pint;  add  of  citric  acid, 
80  gr. ;  dissolve,  and  in  a  few  hours,  decant 
and  clear. 

3.  Rose  leaves  (dried),  i  oz. ;  lemon  juice 
(freshly  expressed)  and,  rum  or  brandy,  of 
eacli  i  pint ;  digest  24  hours,  and  squeeze  out 
the  liquor  for  use. 

5.  (Kittoe's.)  Sal  ammoniac,  1  dr. ;  spring 
water,  1  pint ;  lavender  water  or  eau  de  Co- 
logne, i  oz ;  mix.  The  above  are  applied  with 
the  fingers  night  and  morning,  or  oftener. 

Freckles,  Pomade  for.  Prep.  1.  Citrine 
ointment,  1  dr. ;  simple  ointment,  7  dr. ;  otto 
of  roses,  3  drops. 

2.  Elder  flower  ointment,  1  oz. ;  sulphate  of 
zinc  (levigated),  20  gr. ;  mix  by  porphyriza- 
tion,  or  by  trituration  in  a,  wedgwood-ware 
mortar.  Both  the  above,  applied  night  and 
morning,  are  excellent  for  either  cold  or  sum- 
mer freckles. 

FREEZING  MIZTURES.  See  ICB  and 
Refbioeeation. 

FRENCH  BER'RIES.     &/n.  Febsian  beb- 
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EIES,  AVIONON  B.  ;  Geaines  d'Avignon,  Fr. 
The  unripe  berries  or  fruit  of  the  Shamniis 
infeetoriits.  They  are  imported  from  France 
and  Persia;  those  from  the  latter  country 
being  esteemed  the  best.  Some  writers  state 
that  the  Persian  berries  are  the  product  of  a 
distinct  species,  namely,  S.  amydalimus.  They 
are  chiefly  used  for  dyeing  morocco  leather 
yellow.  Their  decoction  dyes  clotli,  previously 
mordanted  with  alum,  tartar,  or  protochloride 
of  tin,  of  ii  yellow  colour ;  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  an  olive;  and  with  red  sulphate  of 
iron,  an  olive-green  colour, 

FBENCH  POLISH.  Several  varnishes  are 
used  under  this  name.  That  most  generally 
employed  is  a  simple  solution  of  pale  shell-Iae 
in  either  methylated  spirit  or  wood  naphtha. 
Sometimes  a  little  mastic,  sandarac,  or  elemi, 
or  copal  varaish,  is  added  to  render  the  polish 
tougher. 

Prep.  1.  From  pale  shell-lac,  54  oz. ;  finest 
wood  naphtha,  1  pint;  dissolve. 

2.  Pale  shell-lac,  3  lbs.;  wood  naphtha,  1 
gall.  Methylated  spirit  (68  o.  p.)  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  naphtha  in  each  of  the  above 
formulae. 

3.  Pale  shell-lac,  5  oz. ;  gum  sandarac,  1 
oz. ;  spirit  (68  0.  p.),  1  pint. 

4.  Pale  shell-liic,  5i  oz. ;  gum  elemi,  f  oz. ; 
spirit,  1  pint. 

5.  Pale  shell-lac, li lbs.;  mastic, •J lb.;  spirit, 
2  quarts. 

6.  Pale  shell-lac,  2\  lbs. ;  mastic  and  san- 
darac, of  each  3  oz. ;  spirit,  1  gall.;  dissolve, 
add  copal  varnish,  1  pint,  and  mix  by  roughly 
agitating  the  vessel.  All  the  above  are  used 
in  the  manner  described  below. 

7.  Shell-lac,  12  oz.;  wood  naphtha,  1  quart ; 
dissolve,  and  add  of  linseed  oil,  i  pint. 

8.  Shell-lac,  i  lb. ;  gum  sandarac,  i  lb. ; 
spirit,  1  quart;  dissolve, add  of  copal  varnish, 
i  pint;  mix  well,  and  further  add  of  linseed 
oil,  i  pint.  The  last  two  require  no  oil  on  the 
rubber. 

Ohs.  The  preparation  of  French  polish  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  other  spirit  or 
naphthalic  vnrnishes.  Sometimes  it  is  co- 
loured, in  order  to  modify  the  character  of  the 
wood.  A  BEDDISH  TINGE  is  given  with  dra- 
gon's blood,  alkanet  root,  or  red  sanders  wood ; 
and  a  TELiowish  tikge,  by  turmeric  root  or 
gamboge.  When  it  is  simply  desired  to  BAEKEN 
the  wood,  brown  shell-lac  is  employed  to  make 
the  polish ;  and  when  the  object  is  to  keep 
the  wood  LIGHT  COLOUEBD,  a  little  oxalic  acid 
(2  to  4  dr.  to  the  pint)  is  commonly  added. 
These  substances  are  either  steeped  in  or 
agitated  with  the  polish,  or  with  the  solvent, 
before  pouring  it  on  the  '  gums,'  until  they 
dissolve,  or  a  sufficient  efEect  is  produced. 
French  polish  is  not  required  to  be  so  clear 
and  limpid  as  other  varnishes,  and  is,  therefore, 
never  artificially  clarified.  See  VAKiriaH,  and 
lelow. 

FSENCE  FOLISHIITG.  This  process,  now 
so  generally  employed  for  furniture  and  cabinet 


work,  is  performed  as  follows : — The  surface 
to  be  operated  on  being  finished  ofE  as  smoothly 
as  possible  with  glass  paper,  and  placed  oppo- 
site the  light,  the  '  rubber '  being  made  as  di- 
rected below,  and  the  polish  (see  above)  being 
at  band,  and  preferably  contained  in  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  the  workman  moistens  the  mid- 
dle or  flat  face  of  the  rubber  with  the  polish, 
by  laying  the  rubber  on  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  shaking  up  the  varnish  against  it, 
once,  by  which  means  the  rubber  imbibes  the 
proper  quantity  to  cover  a  considerable  extent 
of  surface.  He  next  encloses  the  rubber  in  a 
soft  linen  cloth,  doubled,  the  rest  of  the  cloth 
being  gathered  up  at  the  back  of  the  rubber 
to  form  a  handle.  The  face  of  the  linen  is 
now  moistened  with  a  little  raw  linseed  oil, 
applied  with  the  finger  to  the  middle  of  it, 
and  the  operation  of  polishing  immediately 
commenced.  For  this  purpose  the  workman 
passes  his  rubber  quickly  and  lightly  over  the 
surface  uniformly  in  one  direction,  until  the 
varnish  becomes  dry,  or  nearly  so,  when  .he 
again  charges  his  rubber  as  before,  omitting 
the  oil,  and  repeats  the  rubbing,  until  three 
coats  are  laid  on.  He  now  applies  a  little  oil 
to  the  rubber,  and  two  coats  more  are  com- 
monly given.  As  soon  as  the  coating  of  var- 
nish has  acquired  some  thickness,  he  wets  the 
inside  of  the  linen  cloth,  before  applying  the 
varnish,  with  alcohol,  or  wood  naphtha,  and 
gives  a  quick,  light,  and  uniform  touch  over 
the  whole  surface.  The  work  is,  lastly,  care- 
fully gone  over  with  the  linen  cloth,  moist- 
ened with  a  little  oil  and  rectified  spirit  or 
naphtha,  without  varnish,  and  rubbed,  as  be- 
fore, until  dry. 

The  EUBBEE  for  French  polishing  is  made 
by  rolling  up  a  strip  of  thick  woollen  cloth 
(list)  which  has  been  torn  off,  so  as  to  form 
a  soft  elastic  edge.  It  should  form  a  coil, 
from  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  work. 

FEES'CO-PAINTING.    See  Painting. 

FEICANDEATJ.  [Fr.]  Among  cooks,  a 
rago&t,  or  fricassee  of  veal.  The  same  term  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  stewed  beef,  highly 
seasoned. 

FRICASSEE.  [Fr.]  A  dish  prepared  by 
stewing  or  semi  frying,  highly  flavoured  with 
herbs,  spices,  or  sauce.  Small  things,  as 
chickens,  lamb,  &c.,  and  cold  meat,  are  usually 
formed  into  fricassees. 

FEIC'TION,  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
rubbing  one  body  against  another ;  attrition. 

Friction.  In  mechanics  this  is  the  resist- 
ance which  the  surface  of  a  moving  body  meets 
with  from  the  surface  of  the  body  on  which  it 
moves.  To  lessen  the  amount  of  friction  in 
machines,  various  unctuous  substances,  as  oil, 
tallow,  soap,  black-lead,  &c.,  are  used  by  en- 
gineers. These  substances  act  by  imparting 
smoothness  to  the  points  of  contact,  and  thus 
reduce  their  resistance  to  each  other.  The 
full  consideration  of  the  subject  belongs  to 
engineering. 
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Friction.  In  medicine,  friction,  whether 
timple  or  conjoined  with  liniments,  is  a  thera- 
pentioal  agent  of  considerable  power.  By  it 
the  circulation  is  prnuioted  in  debilitated  parts, 
and  medicinal  lubstunces  (iodine,  mercarials, 
opium,  &c.)  are  made  to  penetrate  the  pores  of 
tbe  skin.  "  The  benefit  of  friction,  which  con- 
sists of  motion  and  heat,  whether  or  not  the 
same  be  raised  by  rubbing  the  body  with  a 
coarse  cloth  or  the  flesh-brush,  has  advan- 
tages inconceivable  and  scarcely  credible,  by 
which  the  obstructions  of  the  pores  and  cuta- 
neous glandules  are  opened,  their  stagnating 
juices  broken  into  small  particles,  dissolved, 
and  rendered  fit  to  be  carried  off  in  perspira- 
tion, in  the  room  of  which,  as  my  Lord  Veru- 
1am  well  obser\'e9,  new  juice  will  succeed  with 
nen'  vigour  to  the  body ;  and  longevity,  saith 
that  great  naturalist,  is  this  way  most  cer- 
tainly promoted"  (Daniel  Turner). 

Simple  friction  is  performed  by  the  hand 
alone,  or  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  a  hair  glove, 
or  a  flesh-brusli.  "If  it  be  properly  per- 
formed— namely,  by  shoit,  brisk  strokes  with 
the  tips  of  the  Angers,  and  with  great  celerity, 
when  the  naked  hiind  is  the  agent ;  and  if  it 
he  continued  for  an  hour  or  upwards,  and 
repented  several  times  u  day— it^  influence  in 
reducing  swelled  glands  and  swellings  of  the 
joints,  us  well  as  in  alleviating  rheumatic  pains, 
is  very  great;  hut,  besides  being  well  per- 
formed, the  friction  should  be  continued  for 
(at  least)  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  render  it 
useful."    (Dr  R.  E.  Griffith.) 

Gentle,  slow,  and  equable  friction,  by  pro- 
ducing a  continued  repetition  of  an  agreeable 
impression  on  the  nervous  system,  acts  both 
as  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic.  For  this  purpose 
*'  the  operator  should  sit  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  introducing  tlio  hand  uudertho  bed- 
clothes, rub  the  legs  or  the  arms  (or  other 
parts)  gently  with  equally  lengthened  but 
slow  movements.  When  the  invalid  is  a  child, 
its  influence  is  more  powerful  when  aided  by 
a  monotonous,  but  a  soft  tune,  which,  although 
it  operates  upon  a  distiuct  sense,  yet,  by  com- 
bination, renders  the  friction  moi-e  soporific." 
(Griffith.) 

When  the  friction  is  accompanied  with  the 
use  of  anj  acrid  or  irritating  substance,  or  is 
intended  to  introduce  any  active  remedy  into 
the  system,  the  rubbing  should  be  brisk,  and 
of  sufficient  force  to  slightly  abrade  and  in- 
flame the  cuticle;  and  should  be  continued 
until  the  substance,  which  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  an  ointment,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially disappears,  owing  to  its  absorption  by 
the  skin.  The  hand  of  the  operator  should, 
in  most  cases,  be  guarded  by  a  glove ;  other- 
wise he  is  likely  to  share  with  the  patient  the 
effects  of  the  medicine,  a  result  not  always 
agreeable  or  even  safe.  ' 

PEIGOKiriC  MIXTURES.    See  Repbige- 

SATION. 

FRIT.    The  pulverulent  materials  of  glass. 


heated  until  they  coalesce  withont  melting. 
See  Eii.iUEi>,  Glass,  &e. 

FBIT'TESS.  Fried  batter.  A  species  of 
pancake,  containing  fruit,  sweetmeats,  poultry, 
meat,  or  fish. 

Prep.  1.  (M.  Alexis  Soyer.)  "  The  following 
is  thirty  receipts  in  one :" — Soak  cram  of 
bread,  1  lb.,  in  cold  water,  q.  s. ;  take  the  same 
quantity  of  any  kind  of  boiled  or  roasted  meat 
(a  little  fat),  and  chop  it  into  fine  dice ;  press 
the  water  oat  of  the  bread ;  put  into  the  pan 
butter,  lard,  or  dripping,  2  oz.,  with  chopped 
onions,  two  teaspoon  fuls;  fry  two  minutes, 
add  the  bread,  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon  until 
rather  dry,  then  add  the  meat,  and  season 
with  salt,  1  teaspoonful,  pepper,  i  do.,  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  it'  handy;  stir  till  quite 
hot ;  then  further  add  two  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
mix  very  quickly,  and  pour  it  on  a  dish  to 
cool;  next  roll  it  into  the  shape  of  small  eggs, 
then  in  flour,  'egg'  them,  and  bre.ul-crum 
them ;  lastly,  fry  in  abundance  of  fat  to  a  nice 
yellow  colour,  and  serve  either  plain  or  witli 
any  sharp  or  other  savory  sauce  you  fancy. 
Innumerable  dishes  can  he  made  in  this  way ; 
in  fact,  from  everything  that  is  eatable,  aud 
at  any  season  of  the  year — from  the  remains 
of  meat,  poultry,  game,  fish,  vegetables,  &c. 
The  same  can  be  done  with  chopped,  dried, 
or  preserved  fruits,  simply  using  a  i  lb.  more 
bread,  and  sifting  powdered  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon over  them.  Cream  may  also  be  used  lor 
fruit,  or  curds. 

Fritters  are  also  (and  more  commonly)  frieil 
in  ordinary  batter,  instead  of  bread-crumbs. 
"  There  is  no  end  to  what  may  be  done  with 
these  receipts."  "They  can  be  ornamented 
and  made  worthy  the  table  of  the  greatest 
epicure  if  the  bread  be  soaked  in  cream, 
and  spirits  or  liquor  introduced  into  them." 
(Soyer.) 

2.  Mrs.  Rundell: — t.  (Apple  pbittbbs.) 
See  Feuit  pbittebs. 

4.  (BdOKWHEAT  FBITTBBS,  B.  CAKES,  BOCK- 
INQS.)  Made  by  heatiiii;  up  buckwheat  flour 
to  a  batter  with  some  warm  milk,  adding  a 
little  yeast,  letting  it  rise  before  the  fire  for 
30  or  40  minutes,  then  heating  in  some  eggs 
and  milk  or  warm  water,  as  required,  aud 
frying  them  like  pancakes.  Buckwheat  frit- 
ters, when  well  prepared,  are  excellent.  Made 
without  eggs  and  served  up  with  molasses, 
they  form  a  common  dish  in  almost  every 
breakfast  in  North  America. 

c.  (Cited  peittees.)  From  dried  curd, 
beaten  with  yolk  of  egg  and  a  little  flour,  and 
flavoured  with  nutmeg. 

d.  (Fbekch  peittees.)  Common  pancakes, 
beaten  up  with  eggs,  almonds,  and  flavouring 
sugar,  orange-flower  water,  and  nutmeg),  and 
the  paste  dropped  into  a  stew-  or  frying-pan 
half  full  of  boiling  lard,  so  as  to  form  cakes 
the  size  of  large  nuts,  which  are  cooked  till 
brown. 

e.  (Fbuit  PEITIEBS.)  From  the  sliced  fruits, 
with  rich  hatter. 
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/.  (Sotrmf  PEITTEES.)  Rich  pancakes, 
flavoured  with  lemon. 

g.  (Spanish  rEiTTEES.)  From  slicea  of 
French  rolls  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  cream, 
eggs,  sugar,  and  spices,  and  fried  brown. 

I'EOCr.  The  esculent  variety,  in  Europe,  is 
the  common  green  or  gibbous  frog,  the  Sana 
esculenta  of  Linnceus.  As  an  aliment,  it  is 
much  esteemed  on  the  Continent,  the  hind 
legs  only  being  eaten.  Its  liver  is  among 
the  simples  of  the  Ph.  L.  1618,  and  was  once 
considered  a  useful  remedy  in  certain  forms  of 
ague. 

The  Americans  eat  the  bull-frog  (the  Rana 
taurina).  This  variety  of  the  edible  frog, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  Northern  States  and 
is  much  prized  as  a  table  delicacy,  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  France  by  the  Soci^te 
d' Acclimatisation.  Its  flesh,  when  cooked,  is 
said  to  have  a  taste  very  like  that  of  turtle. 
In  South  Africa,  a  large  frog  called  Mat- 
lam^tlo  is  eaten.  Frogs  are  also  favourite 
food  with  the  natives  of  China  and  Australia. 

PROG  OINTMENT  or  Thrush  Mixture. 
Brown  syrup,  90  grammes ;  verdegris,  6 
grammes ;  strong  acetic  acid,  10  grammes ; 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  2  grammes. 
(Hager.) 

FKOST-BITES.  When  those  parts  of  the 
body  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
most  languid  are  exposed  to  extreme  cold,  they 
quickly  become  frozen,  or,  as  it  is  called, '  frost 
bitten.'  The  fingers,  toes,  ears,  nose,  and  chin 
are  most  liable  to  this  attack.  The  remedy  is 
long-continued  friction  with  the  hands  or  cold 
flannel,  avoiding  the  fire,  or  even  a  heated 
apartment. 

FEOSTBETJIENTIHCTUE,  FEOSTBEULEN- 
WASSEE  —  Chilblain  Tincture,  Chilblain 
Water.  Manufactured  by  a  chiropodist  of 
Munich.  It  is  a  solution  of  2  grammes  zinc 
sulphate  in  60  grammes  water.     (Wittsteln.) 

FEOSTSAIBE— Frost  Ointment  (Wuliler, 
Kupferzell).  Mutton  tallow,  24;  hog's  lard, 
24;  iron  oxide,  4;  heat  it  in  an  iron  vessel, 
stiiTing  continually  with  an  iron  rod  until  the 
whole  has  become  black;  then  add  4  parts 
Venice  turpentine,  2  parts  bergamot  oil,  and  2 
parts  Armenian  bole  rubbed  smooth  with 
olive  oil. 

FEUIT.  Si/n.  Feuctus,  L.  Among  bo- 
tanists this  is  the  mature  ovary  or  pistil,  con- 
taining the  ripened  ovules  or  seeds.  In  fami- 
liar language,  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
product  of  a  plant  containing  the  seed,  more 
especially  those  that  are  eatable. 

Fruits  are  extensively  employed  as  articles 
of  diet  by  man,  both  as  luxuries  and  nutri- 
ment. The  fruit  of  the  cereals  furnishes  our 
daily  bread;  that  of  the  vine  gives  us  the 
well-known  beverage,  wine,  whilst  other  va- 
rieties enrich  our  desserts,  and  provide  us  with 
some  of  our  most  valuable  condiments  and 
aromatics.  The  acidulous  and  subacid  fruits 
are  antiseptic,  aperient,  attenuant,  diuretic, 
and  refrigerant.     They  afford  little  nourish- 


ment, and  are  apt  to  promote  diarrhoea  and 
flatulency.  They  are,  however,  occasionally 
exhibited  medicinally,  in  putrid  affections,  and 
are  often  useful  in  bilious  and  dyspeptic  com- 
plaints. The  farinaceous  fruits  (grain),  as 
already  stated,  furnish  the  principal  and  most 
useful  portion  of  the  food  of  man.  The  oleo- 
f  arinaceous  (nuts,  &c.)  are  less  wholesome  and 
less  easy  of  digestion  than  those  purely  fari- 
naceous. The  saccharine  fruits,  or  those 
abounding  in  sugar,  are  nutritious  and  laxa- 
tive, but  are  apt  to  ferment  and  disagree  with 
delicate  stomachs  when  eaten  in  excess.  Stone 
fruits  are  more  difScult  of  digestion  than  the 
other  varieties,  and  are  very  apt  to  disorder 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

As  a  rule,  fruit  should  never  be  eaten  in 
large  quantities  at  a  time,  and  only  when 
quite  ripe.  It  then  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
wholesome,  and  to  be  a  suitable  corrective  to 
the  grossness  of  animal  food.  It  also  exercises 
a  powerful  action  on  the  skin,  and  is  a  specific 
for  scurvy  in  its  early  stages.  Many  cuta- 
neous diseases  may  likewise  be  removed  by  the 
daily  use  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit,  or 
other  fresh  vegetable  food.  Cases  are  not  un- 
common which,  after  resisting  every  variety 
of  ordinary  medical  treatment,  yield  to  a 
mixed  fruit  or  vegetable  diet. 

Fruits  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather, 
and  preferably  about  noon,  because  the  dew 
and  moisture  deposited  on  them  during  the 
night  and  earlier  part  of  the  morning  has 
then  evaporated.  They  should  be  quite  ripe 
when  gathered,  but  the  sooner  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  tree  after  this  point  is  arrived 
at,  the  better.  Immature  fruit  never  keeps  so 
well  as  that  which  has  ripened  on  the  tree; 
and  overripe  fruit  is  liable  to  be  bruised  and 
to  lose  flavour.  The  less  fruit  is  handled  in 
gathering   the   better.     Some   of  them,  as 

PBACHEB,  IfECTAEIKES,  OBAPES,  PLUMS,  &C., 
require  to  be  treated  with  great  delicacy,  to 
avoid  bruising  them  or  rubbing  off  the  bloom. 
Some  fruit,  as  a  few  varieties  of  apples,  peaes, 
and  okanges,  &c.,  are  gathered  before  they 
are  fully  ripe,  in  order  that  they  may  the  better 
undergo  the  perils  of  transit  and  storeage. 

Pres.  Eipe  fruits  are  commonly  preserved 
in  the  fresh  state  by  placing  them  in  a  cool 
dry  situation,  on  shelves,  so  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other;  or  by  packing  them  in 
clean,  dry  sand,  sawdust,  straw,  bran,  or  any 
similar  substance,  with  like  care,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  action  of  air  and  moisture.  An 
excellent  plan,  commonly  adopted  for  dessert 
fruit  in  this  country,  is  to  wrap  each  separately 
in  a  piece  of  clean,  dry  paper,  and  to  fill  small, 
wide-iiouthed  jars  or  honey-pots  with  them. 
The  filled  pots  are  then  packed  one  upon 
another  (see  engr.)  in  a  dry  and  cold  place  (as 
a  cellar),  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  them. 
The  space  (a)  between  the  two  pots  may  be 
advantageously  filled  up  with  plaster  of  Paris 
made  into  a  paste  with  water.  The  joint  is 
thus  rendered  air-tight,  and  the  fruit  will  keep 
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good  for  a  long  time.  The 
mouth  of  the  top  jar  is  covered 
with  a  slate.  For  use,  the  jars 
should  be  taken  one  at  a  time 
from  the  store-room  as  wanted, 
and  the  fruit  exposed  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  a  warm 
dry  room  before  being  eaten, 
by  which  the  flavour  is  much 
improved. 

Fruit  is  preserved  on  the 
large  scale  for  the  London 
market  by  placing  in  a  cool  situation  first 
a  layer  of  straw  or  paper,  and  so  nn  alter- 
nately, to  the  height  of  20  or  25  inches,  which 
cannot  be  well  exceeded,  as  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  fruit  is  apt  to  crush  or  injure 
tl)c  lower  layers.  Sometimes  alternate  byers 
of  fruit  Hud  paper  are  arranged  in  baskets  or 
hampers,  which  are  then  placed  in  the  cellar 
or  frait-room.  The  baskets  admit  of  being 
piled  one  over  the  other  without  injury  to  the 
fruit.  The  use  of  brown  paper  is  inadmissible 
for  the  above  purposes,  as  it  conveys  its  pecu- 
liar flavour  to  the  fruit.  Thick  wliite-brown 
paper  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 

Fruit  Essences  (Artificial).  These  remark- 
able products  first  attracted  attention  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  To  speak  somewhat  gene- 
rally, they  are  mixtures  of  amylic,  butyric, 
pelargonic,  valerianic,  and  other  ethers,  in 
alcohol.  By  judicious  mixture,  the  flavour  of 
almost  any  fruit  can  be  more  or  less  perfectly 
imitated.  The  artificial  essences  are  generally 
coloured  to  represent  the  juice  of  the  fruit  from 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  derived.    The 

ESSEN  OE  OF  JABSONELLE  PBAB  and  the  ESSENCE 

OF  APPlE,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all 
the  artificial  essences,  are  respectively  formed 
from  the  aoeiatb  andVALEBiANAXE  of  amxle. 
See  AuYLE,  Essenos,  &c. 

FKU'mENTY.  Wheat  boiled  in  water  until 
quite  soft,  then  taken  out,  drained,  thinned 
with  milk,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  fla- 
voured with  nutmeg.  When  currants  and  eggs 
are  added,  it  forms  '  Sombbsetshiee  fbtt- 
MBsrr.'  Some  persons  boil  the  wheat  like 
rice.  "  Eaten  with  milk,  in  the  evening,  for 
some  time,  it  will  often  relieve  costiveness." 
(Griffith.) 

FKT'ING.  "The  fryingpan  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  useful  of  all  kitchen  imple- 
ments, and,  like  a  good-natured  servant,  is 
often  imposed  upon  and  obliged  to  do  all  the 
work,  while  its  companion,  the  gridiron,  is 
quietly  reposing  in  the  chimney  corner." 
"  The  usual  complaint  of  food  being  rendered 
greasy  by  frying  is  totally  remedied  by  saut6- 
ing  the  meat  in  a  small  quantity  of  fat,  butter, 
or  oil,  which  has  attained  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  instead  of  placing  it  in  cold  fat,  and  let- 
ting it  soak  while  melting."  "According  to  the 
(common)  mode  in  which  all  objects  are  cooked 
which  are  called  fried,  it  would  answer  to  the 
French  word  '  saut^'  or  the  old  English  term 
'  frizzle ;'  but  to  fry  any  object,  it  should  be 


immersed  in  very  hot  fat,  oil,  or  butter."  "  To 
frizzle,  sauti,  or,  as  I  will  now  designate  it, 
semi-fry,  is  to  place  in  the  pan  any  oleaginous 
substance,  so  that,  when  melted,  it  shall  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  by  about  two  lines ;  and 
when  hot,  the  article  to  be  cooked  is  to  be 
placed  therein.  To  do  it  to  perfection  requires 
a  little  attention,  so  that  the  pan  shall  never 
get  too  hot.  It  should  also  be  perfectly  clean — 
a  great  deal  depends  on  this."    (Soyer.) 

According  to  the  writer  quoted  above,  a 
chop  or  steak,  for  frying,  should  be  chosen 
i  of  an  inch  thick,  and  should  "  never  exceed 
one  inch,  nor  be  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  to 
be  as  near  as  possible  of  the  same  thickness  all 
over."  "  An  ill-cut  chop  (or  steak)  never  can 
be  but  ill-cooked;  you  can  always  equalise 
them  (when  badly  cut)  by  beating  them  out 
with  a  chopper." 

"  The  motive  of  semi-frying  food  is  to  have 
it  done  quickly ;  therefore,  to  fry  a  whole  fowl, 
or  even  half  (for  exomple),  is  useless,  as  it 
could  be  cooked  in  a  different  way  in  the  same 
time'  but  to  semi-fry  a  fowl  (in  joints  or 
pieces},  with  the  object  of  having  it  quickly 
placed  on  the  table,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  good, 
and  perhaps  fastidious  appetite,  it  shoiUd  be 
done  in  a  similar  way  to  that  practised  in 
Egypt  some  SOOO  years  since,  and  of  late  years 
for  the  great  Napoleon — that  is,  cooked  in  oil. 
In  France  this  dish  is  called  '  Poulet  a  la  Ma- 
rengo.' It  is  related  that  the  great  conqueror, 
after  having  gained  that  celebrated  victory, 
ate  three  small  chickens  at  one  meal  done  in 
this  way,  and  his  appetite  and  taste  were  so 
good,  and  he  approved  of  them  so  highly,  that 
he  desired  that  they  may  always  be  served 
in  the  same  way  during  the  campaign." 

"For  many  objects  I  prefer  the  frying-pan 
to  the  gridiron ;  that  is,  if  the  pan  is  properly 
used.  As  regards  economy,  it  is  preferable, 
securing  all  the  fat  and  gravy,  which  is  often 
lost  when  the  gridiron  is  used."  "  This  simple 
batterie  de  cuisine"  may  be  employed  "  equally 
as  well  in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace,  or  in  the 
bachelor's  chamber  as  in  the  rooms  of  the 
poor."     (Soyer.) 

FUCH'SDf .    See  Tab  CoLonas. 

PUCUS'iMID,  FU'CUSINE,  and  FO'CU- 
SOL.  Compounds  obtained  by  Dr  Stenhouse 
from  several  varieties  of  ftjcfb  by  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
fuefueine  (which  see). 

PU'EL.  Matter  used  for  the  production 
of  heat  by  bnrning.  The  principal  substances 
employed  as  fuel  are — anthbacite,  chaecoal, 
coal  gas,  cokb,  on.,  spieit,  pitcoal,  tttef, 
and  wood. 

The  heating  power  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  fuel  has  been  determined  by  the  direct 
experiments  of  Lavoisier,  Eegnault,  Andrews, 
and  others  j  the  general  principle  of  their 
methods  consisting  in  the  use  of  an  apparatus 
wherein  the  entire  heat  of  combustion  was 
absorbed  by  a  known  weight  of  water,  the 
whole  arrangement  being  protected  from  the 
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influence  of  external  changes  of  temperature, 
and  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the 
water  being  known  by  the  simultaneous  indi- 
cation of  several  delicate  thermometers  sus- 
pended in  it.  The  real  value  of  such  determi- 
nations is  simply  relative.  The  imperfect 
character  of  most  boiler  and  furnace  arrange- 
ments, and  the  large  quantity  of  fuel  which 
passes  into  the  '  ash-pit'  unconsumed,  together 
with  the  iri-egular  '  draught,'  and  the  amount 
of  heat  absorbed  by  excess  of  cold  air,  result 
practically  in  an  enormous  loss  of  heating 
power,  even  under  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment. The  mechanical  condition  of  a  fuel  must 
be  considered  in  estimating  its  value.  In  a 
series  of  trials  instituted  by  the  Government 
it  was  a  sine  qua  non,  that  the  toughness  of 
each  kind  of  coal  must  be  such,  for  naval  use, 
as  to  resist,  without  crumbling,  the  constant 
friction  in  the  ship's  hold,  at  the  same  time 
that  its  *  fracture'  must  be  such  that  it  packs 
into  the  smallest  possible  space.' 

In  the  chemical  laboratory  COAI;  GAB  is  now 
generally  employed  as  fuel.  It  is  cheap  and 
manageable,  and,  with  proper  apparatus,  may 
be  made  to  supply  almost  any  amount  of  heat. 
Where  gas  cannot  be  conveniently  procured. 
Oil.  and  SFIBIT  are  used  as  fuel  for  lamps.  See 
Antheaoite,  Chabcoal,  Coke,  Puenaoe, 
PiTCOAi.,  &c.,  also  below. 

Fuel,  Econom'ical.  Various  mixtures  have 
been  recommended  under  this  name.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  best : — 

Prep.  Small  coal,  charcoal,  OT  sawdust,  1 
part;  clay,  loam,  or  marl,  1  part;  sand,  or 
ashes,  2  parts ;  water,  q.  s. ;  make  the  mass  up 
wet  into  balls.  For  use,  these  balls  are  piled 
on  an  ordinary  fire  to  a  little  above  the  top 
bar.  They  are  said  to  produce  a  heat  con- 
siderably more  intense  than  that  of  common 
tnel,  and  ensure  a  saving  of  one  half  the  quan- 
tity of  coals,  whilst  a  fire  thus  made  u])  will 
require  no  stirring,  nor  fresh  fuel  for  ten  hours. 
The  quantity  of  the  combustible  ingredient  in 
them  should  be  doubled,  when  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  with  a  very  little  foundation! 
or  coal. 

Obs.  Of  late  years  simple  fiee-CLAI  BAUS 
liave  been  much  used  for  radiating  heat  from 
purlour-grates,  and  so  effecting  saving  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel.  They  are  very  useful 
for  partially  filling  up  those  roomy,  old- 
fashioned,  badly-constructed  grates,  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  many  private  houses. 

Peat  and  ttjep,  both  recent  and  charred, 
lire  commonly  used  as  fuel  by  the  lower  classes, 
ill  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  plentiful. 
Fie  CONES  or  tops  contain  a  great  quantity 
of  solid  woody  in  addition  to  the  resinous 
matter,  and  are  well  adapted  for  domestic 
fires. 

Fuel,  Prepared.  Syn.  Compbbssbd  fuel. 
Patent  e.,  Steam  p.    Many  artificial  fuels 

'  Vox  full  information  on  coal  and  otlier  fuels,  refer  to 
Ure'e  *  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.;*  Percy's  'Metal- 
lurgy ;'  and  Watt's  ■  Diet,  of  ChemiBtry.' 


are  now  in  use.  The  greater  number  have 
one  character  in  common — they  are  composed 
of  small  coal  cemented  by  some  bituminous 
matter.  The  following  are  the  principal 
kinds : — 

Fuel,  Abeedaeb  Patent  Steam.  From 
the  '  small'  of  the  South  Wales  Steam  Coal 
mixed  with  coal,  pitch,  and  compressed  by 
hydraulic  machinery.  The  pitch  is  broken 
up,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  small  coal 
over  a  furnace,  in  iron  pans,  in  which  shafts 
with  obliquely  attached  blades  are  continually 
revolving.  The  mixture  is  afterwards  pressed 
into  iron  moulds  by  a  force  equal  to  about  2i 
tons  per  inch.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
this  excellent  fuel  is  80  lbs. ;  the  space  occupied 
by  1  ton,  28  cubic  feet. 

Fuel,  Case  and  Moeeis's  Patent.  From 
the  '  small'  of  the  '  best  steam  coal,'  ground 
moderately  fine,  treated  so  as  to  absorb  a 
certain  portion  of  liquid  co.il  tar,  and  then 
pressed  by  machinery  into  blocks.  It  is  said 
to  occupy  less  space  by  about  lOg  than  ordinary 
coal. 

Fuel,  Geant's  Patent.  This  is  formed  of 
coal  dust,  1  cwt.,  and  coal-tar  pitch,  20  lbs., 
melted  together  by  a  heat  of  220°  Fahr.,  and 
moulded  into  blocks  the  size  of  common  bricks, 
under  a  pressure  of  5  or  6  tons.  These  are, 
lastly,  whitewashed.  It  is  heavier  than  com- 
mon steam  coal,  and  is  said  to  go  fully  one 
third  further,  by  which  facility  of  transport 
and  economy  is  combined. 

Fuel,  Pheified  Block.  This  is  prepared 
by  the  torrefactiou  of  washed  coal  dust,  and  is 
said  to  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
advantages  of  both  coke  and  steam  coal. 

FU'LIGOKA'LI.  Frep.  (Dr  Polya.)  Caustic 
potassa,  1  part ;  water,  q.  s. ;  dissolve ;  add  of 
wood  soot,  6  parts ;  boil  1  hour,  dilute  with 
water,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
and  put  the  product  at  once  into  warm,  dry 
bottles. — Dose,  2  to  3  gr.,  thrice  a  day,  made 
into  pills,  which  must  be  coated  with  gum  and 
kept  from  the  air.     (See  below.) 

Fnligokali,  Sulphuretted.  Syn.  Fuligokali 
SULPHUBETUM,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Polya.)  Caustic 
potassa,  7  parts ;  sulphur,  2  parts ;  water,  q.  s. ; 
dissolve  with  heat,  add  of  fuligokali,  30  parts, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  preserve  it  iu  well- 
corked  dry  bottles. — Dose,  8(c.  As  the  last, 

Obs.  M.  Gibert  states  that  he  has  tried 
both  fuligokali  and  sulphuretted  fuligokali  on 
his  patients  at  the  Hospital  Saint-Louis,  both 
internally  and  externally,  with  manifest  ad- 
vantage in  various  obstinate  chronic  skin 
diseases.  He  made  a  pomade  of  30  grammes 
(say  1  oz.)  of  lead  ointment,  and  1  or  2  grammes 
(say  20  to  25  gr.  of  fuligokali,  in  which  he 
recognised  positive  resolvent,  detersive,  and 
stimulant  properties.    See  Antheacokali. 

FUILER'S  EARTH.  Syn.  Cimolia,  C. 
TEBEA,  L.  A  soft,  unctions,  friable,  greenish 
or  yellowish-grey  spemes  of  clay,  containing 
53g  of  silica,  lOj  of  alumina,  and  about  9g  of 
oxide  of  iron.    After  being  dug  out  of  the 
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earth  it  ii  tboronghly  dried  in  ovens,  and 
then  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  it  soon 
falls  to  powder,  and  is  purified  by  the  common 
process  of  ednlcoration  or  washing-over.  It 
is  extentirely  used  to  extract  oil  and  grease 
from  cloth  in  the  process  of '  fulling;'  it  forms 
an  excellent  filtering  powder  for  oils,  and  is 
applied  as  a  cooling  and  healing  dressing 
by  the  poor  to  inflamed  breasts,  excoriations, 
&c. 

PUL'MINATIlfG  COMPOUNDS.  These  are 
numerous,  and  are  scattered  through  several 
distinct  classes  of  bodies.  Among  the  most 
powerful  and  dangerous  are  the  chloride  and 
iodide  of  nitrogen  and  the  fulminates  of  silver 
and  mercury. 

Fulminating  An'timony.  Syn.  Fzbofho- 
BCS  OP  ANTIMONT,  L.  Prep.  Tarter  emetic 
(dried),  100  parts;  lampblaclc  or  charcoal 
powder,  3  parts;  triturate  together,  put  it 
into  a  crucible  that  it  will  three  fourths  fill 
(previously  rubbed  inside  with  charcoal  pow- 
der), cover  it  with  a  layer  of  dry  charcoal 
powder,  and  lute  on  the  cover ;  after  3  hours' 
exposure  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  '  reverberatory 
furnace,'  and  6  or  7  hours'  repose  to  allow  it 
to  cool,  &c.,  cautiously  transfer  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  crucible,  as  quicltly  as  possible, 
without  breaking  it,  to  a  wide-mouthed 
stoppered  phial,  where,  after  some  time,  it 
will  spontaneously  crumble  down  into  a 
powder. 

Oba.  When  the  above  process  is  properly 
conducted,  the  resulting  powder  contains  po- 
tassium, and  fulminates  violently  on  contact 
with  water.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  pea  intro- 
duced into  a  mass  of  gunpowder  explodes  it 
on  being  thrown  into  water,  or  on  its  being 
moistened  in  any  other  manner. 

Fulminating  Bis'mnth.  Prep.  From  bis- 
muth, 120  parts ;  carburetted  cream  of  tartar, 
60  parts ;  nitre,  1  part.  Very  rich  in  potas- 
sium.—Pray.,  SfO.,  resemble  those  of  the  Inst. 
We  have  been  assured  that  this  is  the  com- 
pound used  by  the  late  Capt.  Warner  for  some 
of  his  secret  fusees. 

Fulminating  Cop'jper.  Syn.  Fitluinate 
OB  COPPBB.  Prep.  Digest  copper  (in  pow- 
der or  filings)  with  fulminate  of  mercury  or  of 
silver,  and  a  little  water.  It  forms  soluble 
green  crystels  that  explode  with  a  green 
flame. 

Folmlnating  Gold.  Prep.  Recently  preci- 
pitated peroxide  of  gold  is  digested  in  strong 
liquor  of  ammonia  for  24  houi-s,  and  the  re- 
sulting product  is  dried  in  the  open  air  or  at 
a  temperature  below  180°  Fahr.,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  the  slightest  friction,  lest 
it  should  explode.  A  deep  olive-colonred 
powder. 

Ohi.  This  compound  can  only  he  safely 
made  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as 
without  great  care  it  explodes  with  extreme 
violence.  This  is  caused  bv  the  slightest  fric- 
tion or  sudden  increase  of  heat.  Its  fulminat- 
ing property  may  be   destoyed  by  boiling  it 


in  pearlash  lye,  or  weak  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  by 
heating  the  residuum  atler  washing  it  in  water, 
pure  gold  will  be  obtained. 

Fnlminating  Mer'cnry.  Syn.  Fulminate, 
Fulminate  op  mebcubt.  Prep.  1.  Mercury, 
1  p.irt ;  nitric  ncid  (sp.  gr.  1-375),  12  parts ; 
dissolve,  add  at  intervals,  to  this  solution,  al- 
cohol (sp.  gr.  -850),  16-3  pnrts;  apply  heat  till 
the  effervescence  and  cloud  of  g^  disappears, 
adding,  gradually,  on  the  action  becoming 
violent.  16'3  parts  more  of  alcohol. — Prod/iCct. 
112^  of  the  mercury  employed. 

2.  Mercury,  100  parts;  nitric  acid  (8p.gr.l*4). 
1000  purts  (or  740  parts  by  measure);  dissolve 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  solution  has 
acquired  the  temperature  of  130°  Fahr.,  slowly 
pour  it  through  a  glass  funnel  tube  into  alco- 
hol (sp.  gr.  -830),  830  parts  (or  1000  parts  by 
measure) ;  as  soon  as  the  effervescence  is  over, 
and  white  fumes  cease  to  bo  evolved,  filter 
through  donble  paper,  wash  with  cold  water, 
and  dry  by  steam  (not  hotter  than  212°)  or 
hot  water.  The  fulminate  is  then  to  be 
packed  in  100  gr.  paper  parcels,  and  these 
stored  in  a  tight  box  or  corked  bottle. — Pro- 
duct, 130^  of  the  weight  of  mercury  em- 
ployed. 

Prop.,  <|'c.  Small  browni»h-grey  crystals, 
which  sparkle  in  the  sun;  entirely  soluble  in 
130  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  deposited  as 
the  solution  cools  under  the  form  of  beautiful 
pearly  spangles.  It  greatly  resembles  fulmi- 
nate of  silver  in  its  appearance  and  general 
properties.  It  explodes  violently  by  both  fric- 
tion and  percussion,  but  unlike  the  silver-salt, 
merely  burns  with  a  sudden  and  almost  noise- 
less flash  when  kindled  in  the  open  air. 

Obi.  The  second  formula  is  not  only  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best  and  safest.  The  first  is 
more  expensive  and  dangerous.  There  is  no 
little  hazard  in  pouring  the  alcohol  into  the 
nitric  solution ;  for  at  each  effusion  an  ex- 
plosive blast  takes  place ;  whereas,  by  pouring 
the  solution  into  the  iilcohol,  no  danger  what- 
ever is  incurred.  This  preparation  is  used  for 
priming  the  copper  percussion  caps  for  fowl- 
ing-pieces, muskets,  &c.  Dr  Ure,  in  his  first 
report  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  recommended 
the  use  of  a  spirituous  solution  of  gum  snnda- 
rac,  as  the  best  substance  for  diluting  the  ful- 
minate, and  fixing  it  in  the  caps ;  but  in  n.  sub- 
sequent report  to  the  same  Board,  he  stated 
that  a  solution  of  mastic  in  spirit  was  to  be 
preferred.  At  the  present  time  the  following 
composition  is  applied  to  the  interior  of  per- 
cussion caps  in  quantities  varying  from  '2  to 
•3  of  a  grain: — Chlorate  of  potassium,  26 
parts ;  nitre,  30 ;  fulminate  of  mercnry,  12 ; 
sulphur,  17 ;  ground  glass,  14 ;  gum,  1,  making 
altiigether  100  parts.     (Watta.) 

Caution.  Fulminate  of  mercury  should  only 
be  dried  in  small  parcels  at  a  time,  and  these 
should  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
The  dreadful  explosion  which  occurred  some 
years  ago  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  by  which 
Mr  Hennel,  the  talented  chemist  of  the  Apo- 
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thecaries'  Company,  lost  his  life,  was  occa- 
sioned by  tlie  spontaneous  detonation  of  this 
substance. 

Fulminating  Plat'lnum.  Syn.  Piatinum 
rnLMlNAKS,  L.  Prep.  By  acting  on  binoxide 
of  platinum  with  pure  ammonia.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  the  gold  and  silver  ammouio-com- 
pound. 

Fulminating  Powder.  Syn.  DEiONATiNa 
POWDEB ;  PHLTIS  EUIMINANS,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Nitre,  3  parts;  carbonate  of  potash  (dry),  2 
parts;  flowers  of  sulphur,  1  part;  reduce  tbem 
separately  to  fine  powder, before  mixing  them. 
A  little  of  this  compound  (20  to  30  gr.), 
slowly  heated  on  a  shovel  over  the  fire,  first 
fuses  and  becomes  brown,  and  then  explodes 
with  a  deafening  report. 

2.  Sulphur,  1  part;  chlorate  of  potassa,  3 
parts.  When  triturated,  with  strong  pressure, 
in  a  marble  or  wedgwood-ware  mortar,  it 
produces  a  series  of  loud  reports.  It  also  ful- 
minates by  percussion. 

3.  Chlorate  of  potassa,  6  parts ;  pure  lamp- 
black, 4  parts ;  sulphur,  1  part.  A  little  placed 
on  an  anvil  detonates  with  a  loud  report,  when 
struck  with  a  hammer.  No.  1  is  the  substance 
commonly  known  as  'ruLMlNATlNG  powdee.' 
See  Blasting  Powder. 

Fulminating  Sil'ver.  Syn.  AEasNTUM  rui- 
MINANS,  L.  Two  very  distinct  compounds  are 
known  by  this  name,  the  one  containing  oxide 
of  silver  and  ammonia,  and  the  other  being  a 
true  fulminate  of  silver. 

Prep.  1.  (AMMONIA-OOMPQUIfD  OP  SILVEE, 
BeKTHOI-LET'S     FULMINATIUa     SIITEE.)  —  a. 

Digest  oxide  of  silver  (recently  precipitated 
and  dried  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper) 
in  concentrated  liquor  of  ammonia,  for  12  or  15 
hours,  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  cautiously  dry 
the  black  powder  in  the  air,  in  divided  por- 
tions. The  decanted  ammoniacal  liquor,  when 
gently  heated,  yields,  on  cooling,  small  crys- 
tals, which  possess  a  still  more  formidable 
power  of  detonation  than  the  black  powder, 
and  will  scarcely  bear  touching,  even  whilst 
under  the  liquid. 

b.  Dissolve  chloride  of  silver  in  strong  liquor 
of  ammonia,  cautiously  add  pure  potassa  (in 
fragments),  and  when  effervescence  ceases, 
decant  the  fluid  portion,  and  wash  and  dry  the 
powder,  as  before. 

2.  (Fulminate  op  siltee,  Beu&natblli's 

FULMINATING    SILVER  ;     AeGENTI   PULMINAS, 

L.) — a.  Pour  alcohol,  1  oz.,  on  nitrate  of  silver 
(in  flue  powder),  100  gr.,  previously  placed  in 
a  capacious  flask  or  beaker  glass,  and  shortly 
afterwards  add  strong  nitric  acid,  1  oz. ; 
soon  as  all  the  powdered  nitrate  assumes  the 
form  of  white  clouds,  add  cold  distilled  water, 
q.  s.  to  suspend  the  ebullition,  and  next  col- 
lect the  powder  on  a  filter,  and  otherwise 
proceed  as  with  the  ammonia-compound 
{ahove). 

h.  (Bownes.)  Metallic  silver,  40  to  50  gr. ; 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'37),  i  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve  by 
the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  add,  whilst  the  solution 


is  still  hot,  alcohol,  2  fl.  oz.,  and  again  apply 
heat  until  reaction  commences ;  the  fulminate 
slowly  separates  from  the  hot  liquid  under  the 
form  of  small,  brilliant,  white,  crystalline 
plates,  which,  after  being  slightly  washed  with 
a  little  cold  distilled  water,  are  to  be  distributed 
upon  separate  pieces  of  filtering  paper,  in  por- 
tions not  exceeding  1  or  2  gr.  each,  and  left  to 
dry  in  the  air.  When  dry,  the  papers  are  to 
be  folded  up,  and  carefully  preserved  in  a  box 
or  bottle.  A  sixpence  and  the  strongest  com- 
mercial nitric  acid  and  rectified  spirit  answer 
for  the  above  purpose. 

c.  (Liebig.)  Grain  silver,  1  part;  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1-36  to  1-38),  10  parts ;  dissolve  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  add  the  solution  to  alcohol  of 
85g,  23  parts;  apply  a  gentle  heat  till  the 
liquid  begins  to  boil,  then  remove  it  from  the 
fire  and  set  it  aside  to  cool ;  the  fulminate  of 
silver  is  deposited  in  lustrous,  snow-white, 
acicular  crystals,  and  when  washed  and  dried, 
equals  in  weight  that  of  the  silver  employed. 

Prop.,  S(c.  The  properties  of  both  com- 
pounds are  very  similar.  Those  of  the  true 
FULMINATE  OP  SILTEE  (No.  2)  need  only  be 
considered  here.  This  dissolves  in  36  parts  of 
boiling  water,  but  the  solution  deposits  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fulminate  as  it  cools.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  substances  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  modern  chemistry. 
It  explodes  with  unparalleled  violence  by  fric- 
tion or  percussion,  or  when  strongly  heated, 
or  when  touched  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  metal  is  reduced,  and  a  large  volume  of 
gaseous  matter  suddenly  liberated.  Strange 
to  say,  though  its  explosive  tendency  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  hardly  made,  handled  or 
kept,  with  safety,  it  may,  when  very  cautiously 
mixed  with  oxide  of  copper,  be  burned  in  a 
tube  to  determine  its  composition,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  employed  in  the  analysis  of 
other  organic  substances.  Many  frightful 
accidents  have  happened  from  the  spontaneous 
explosion  of  this  substance.  1  or  2  gr.  are 
the  most  that  can  be  exploded  with  safety  in  a 
building  or  confined  space. 

Fulminating  Zinc.      Syn.    Fulminate  op 

ZINC ;  ZiNOUM  PUIMINANS,  ZiNCI  PUIMINAS, 
L.  Prep.  From  fulminate  of  silver,  zinc 
filings,  and  a  little  water,  digested  together, 

as  FULMINATING  OOPPEE. 

FULMIlfA'TION.  Syn.  Fulminatio,  L. 
Detonation.  A  sudden  explosion,  accompanied 
with  a  loud  report  and  extreme  violence.  Some 
chemists,  without  suficient  reason,  have  en- 
deavoured to  confine  the  application  of  the 
term  to  the  explosion  of  a  fulminate. 

FUMIGA'TION.  Syn.  Fumigatio,  SuFPU- 
migatio,  L.  Fumigations  (fumiqationes) 
are  vapours  of  gases  extemporaneously  extri- 
cated for  the  purpose  of  destroying  contagious 
or  noxious  miasmata  or  efBuvia,  or  to  mask 
unpleasant  odours,  or  to  produce  a  medicinal 
action  on  those  parts  of  the  body  witli  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact. 

Fumigations,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  or 
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maiking  unpleasnnt  odours  in  the  sick  chamber, 
must  never  he  employed  to  the  neglect  of 
dennlineat  and  ventilation  j  for  most  of  them, 
instenil  of  purifying  the  air,  actually  render  it 
les!<  fit  for  refipiratiou.  The  common  practice 
of  burning;  scented  paper,  pastilles,  sugar, 
juniper  berries,  benzoin,  cascurilla,  &c.,  so  as  to 
create  an  odoriferous  smoke,  isof  thischaracter. 
As  disinfecting  agents,  they  are  probably  use- 
less, and  arc  •■elics  of  an  ancient  custom  of 
burning  frankincense  and  other  odorous  sub- 
stances in  vitiated  air,  to  overcome  the  fetor 
which  is  more  or  less  present.  The  fumes  thus 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere  "disguise 
unpleasant  odours;  but  they  accomplish  no- 
thing more.  The  infection  remains  not  only 
unaltered  by  the  diffusion  of  the  most  powerful 
aromatic  vapours,  but  it?  deleterious  properties 
are  sometimes  augmented  by  them.'" 

Among  the  various  substances  used  as  sis- 
INFEOTINO  rxTMiGATlONS,  chlorine,  by  almost 
general  consent,  holds  the  first  place!  Dr 
Carmichael  Smyth  recommended  nitrous  acid, 
which  is  even  now  preferred  by  Dr  Christison 
to  chlorine;  whilst  Prof.  Qraham  regarded  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  as  more  efficacious 
than  either  of  these  substances.  The  vapours 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  of  vinegar,  and  the 
smoke  of  gunpowder,  which  oncehad  theiradvo- 
cates,  have  now  justly  sunk  into  disfavour. 

No  xpartment  should  be  submitted  to  fumi- 
gation until  it  is  vacated;  as  until  then  its 
thorough  disinfection  is  impossible,  and  but 
little  benefit  or  immunity  from  contagion  is 
conferred  by  any  aerial  disinfecting  agent,  the 
presence  of  which  fails  to  cause  discomfort  to 
the  patient. 

Of  all  common  diseases,  scarlet  fever  appears 
to  be  the  one  most  requiring  fumigation.  For 
this  purpose,  chlorine  gas  or  heat  should  be 
employed.  The  infectious  matters  of  certain 
diseases,  especially  scarlet  fever,  are  either 
dissipated  or  destroyed  at  a  heat  slightly  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  (Dr  Henry.)  Con- 
tagious diseases  are  very  commonly  propagated 
in  this  metropolis  by  persons  having  their  linen 
washed  by  laundresses  who  perform  their  opera- 
tions in  the  same  sinks  of  dirt  and  misery  in 
which  they  live.  See  CiaAES  (in  pharmacy), 
DiSUfFECTANT,  INHALATION,  &C.,  and  below. 

Funlgation,  Ace'tic.  Syn.  Fpsiigatio  ace- 
TICA,  L.  The  fumes  of  strong  vinegar  or  acetic 
acid,  obtained  by  heating  the  liquid  over  a 
lamp,  or  by  sprinkling  it  on  a  hot  shovel. 
Aromatic  vinegar  in  this  way  yields  very  re- 
freshing fumes,  and  was  formerly  thought  more 
efficacious  than  simple  acetic  acid. 

Fumigation,  An'odyne.  Syn,  Fumigatio 
ANODYNA,  L.  Prep.  (Trousseau  &  Beveil.) 
Stramonium  and  sage,  equal  parts,  sufficient 
to  fill  a  small  pipe.  Smoked  in  spasmodic 
asthma,  irritating  coughs,  &o. 

I  We  (lesm  It  ri^lit  to  reniHrk  that  a  (lifTerent  opinion 
respecting  the  ihi-iiilectitu  pnvvor  of  odoriferous  smoke  is 
now  held  by  nifiny  scienlilic  men.  Afcordiog  to  this 
opinion,  tlie  minute  particles  of  aromatic  substances  do 
really  destroy  or  reuuer  inert  the  noxious  miasmata. 
VOL.   I. 


Fumigation,  Aromat'ic.    See  Balsahic  fv- 

MIOATION. 

Fumigation,  Balsamic.  Syn.  Abomatic  fit- 

MIGATIOK;  FUMIGATIO  ABOMATICA,  F.  BAL- 
SAMIOA,  L.  Prep  1.  From  gum  benzoin, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  olibauum  or 
styrax,  thrown  on  hot  cinders  or  a  heateil 
shovel. 

2.  (Dr  Dohrn.)  Oum  olibauum,  4  parts; 
gum  benzoin,  styrax,  and  flowers  of  roses  and 
lavender,  of  each  1  part;  to  be  reduced  to 
powder,  lind  used  as  before. 

3.  Amber,  mastic,  and  olibauum,  of  each 
3  oz. ;  benzoin  and  styrax,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
camphor,  1  dr.  As  last.  The  above  are  use>l 
in  hooping-cough,  asthma,  &c. ;  a  small  quiiu- 
tity  only  being  employed  at  a  time. 

Fnmigation,  Belladon'na.  Syn.  Fumigatio 
BELLADONNJE,  L.  Prep.  (II.  Schrocder.) 
From  dried  belladonna  leaves,  1  to  2  dr. ;  as 
before.  In  spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  tick- 
ling cough,  &c. 

Fumigation,  Chlorine,     ^^n.  Disinfecting 

FUMIGATION,  GnrTON-MOKVKATT'S  P.  ;  KuMI- 
GATIO  CHLOBINII,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.) 
Common  salt,  3  parts ;  water  anil  sulphu'  ic 
acid,  of  each  2  parts ;  black  oxide  of  uiaiign- 
nese  1  part ;  mix  in  a  shallow  ve-'s J,  placiil 
iu  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  Tiiis  is  used 
to  disinfect  unoccupied  rooms. 

2.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  powdered  black 
oxide  of  manganese  mixed  in  proportions  so  as 
to  make  a  thin  p:iste.  Used  as  directed  under  1. 

3.  Chloride  of  lime,  either  sprinnled  on  the 
floor  (if  uncarpeted)  or  (if  carjieted)  plnced 
abjut  the  room  in  shallow  dishes.  Used  lor 
iuliiibited  rooms,  and  on  shipboard,  &c. 

4.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (1  oz.  of 
the  chloride  to  each  quart  of  water).  Used  as 
the  last  but  more  freely. 

Oba.  Chlorine  fumigations,  although  so  po- 
pular, and  so  much  relied  on  by  many  medical 
practitioners,  are  apjiarently  useless  iu  pre- 
venting the  progress  of  certain  contagious 
diseases.  "  In  Moscow,  chlorine  was  exten- 
sively tried  and  found  unavailing,  nay,  even  in- 
jurious, iu  cholera."  (Dr  Pereira.)  "  At  the 
time  that  the  cholera  hospital  was  filled  nitli 
clouds  of  chlorine,  then  it  was  that  the  grentest 
number  of  the  ottcndants  were  attacked." 
(Dr  Albers.)  At  the  Smallpox  Hospital, 
where  chlorine  was  tried,  with  the  view  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  erysipelas,  "  all  offen- 
sive smell  was  removed,  but  the  power  of 
communicating  the  disease  remained  behind." 
('  Loud.  Med.  Gaz.')  Notwithstanding  these 
marked  failnres,  the  confidence  of  many  emi- 
nent members  of  the  profession  continues  un- 
abated. "  As  a  fumigating  agent,  disinfectant 
and  antiseptic,  chlorine,  I  believe,  stands  un- 
rivalled." "  For  destroying  miasmata,  noxious 
effluvia,  and  putrid  odours,  it  is  the  most  pow- 
erful agent  known."  (Dr  Pereira.)  Our 
own  experience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
chlorine  is  more  useful  in  neutralising  the 
contagious  or  morbific  matter  of  fevers  (espe- 
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cially  of  scarlet  fevers)  and  patrid  diseases 
generally,  than  of  the  other  diseases  in  which 
it  has  been  employed. 

Fumigation,  Hydroolilo"ric.  Syn.  Mubiatio 

FUMIGATION;  FUMiaATIO  MUEIATIOA,  F. 
ACIDI  HTDEOOHLOBIOI,  L.  Prep.  From  com- 
mon salt  placed  in  a  cnp  or  saucer,  and  an 
equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  poured  over  it. 
Now  seldom  used.  It  rapidly  neutralises  am- 
moniacal  fumes. 

Fumigation,  I'odine.  Syn.  Fumigatio  io- 
DINII,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  iodine,  5  to  25  gr., 
or  more,  according  to  extent  of  surface,  placed 
on  a  heated  iron  contained  in  a  box  or  case 
in  which  the  limb  is  enclosed.  In  the  usual 
skin  diseases  in  which  the  use  of  iodine  is 
indicated.  Iodine  may  be  readily  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  by  placing  a  small 
quantity  on  a  hot  plate.  Duroy  says  iodine 
powerfully  arrests  putrefaction. 

2.  (Compound;  Fumioatio  iodinii  com- 
POSITA — Sellers.)  Iodine,  20  gr. ;  red  sulphide 
of  mercury,  40  gr. ;  sulphur,  6  dr. ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  12  powders.  One  to  be  used,  as 
the  last,  3  times  daily  ;  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  &c. 

Fumigation,  Mercu"rial.  Syn.  Fumigatio 
MUBOURlALis,  L.  Prep.  (Bouchardat.)  Oli- 
banum  (in  powder),  2  parts;  red  sulphide  of 
mercury,  3  parts.  A  little  is  sprinkled  on 
red-hot  coals  or  a  heated  shovel  held  beneath 
the  part ;  or  the  fumes  are  inhaled.  Obs. 
Abernethy  used  the  black  oxide  of  mercury 
(lito  2  dr.),  and  applied  it  to  the  whole  body, 
excepting  the  head,  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
sulphur  bath,  and  continued  the  application 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  See  Candies, 
(Mercurial),  and  No.  2  (above). 

Fnmigation,  Mn'riatic.  See  Htdeochlobic 
F.  (above). 

Fnmigation,  If i'trons.  Syn.  Fttmigatio  Ni- 
TEOSA.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  half  its  weight  of  water,  is  placed 
in  a  porcelain  cup  (any  shallow  vessel  of  glass 
or  earthenware  will  do),  placed  over  heated 
cinders,  and  small  quantities  of  powdered  nitre 
added  to  it  from  time  to  time. 

Obs.  Heat  causes  the  gas  to  be  evolved 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  renders  the  fumes  more 
offensive,  without  increasing  their  efficacy. 
Equal  weights  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  are 
the  proportions  usually  employed,  i  oz.  of 
nitre  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  a  small 
room.  (Dr.  Bateman.)  The  vessel  contain- 
ing the  ingredients  should  be  placed  in  an 
elevated  position  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 

Dr  Carmichael  Smith,  who  introduced 
nitrous  acid  gas  as  a  fumigation  (1799),  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  £5000  from  Parliament  for 
publishing  his  formula. 

Fumigation,  Sulphu'rous.  Syn.  Fttmigatio 
BULPHUEOSA,  F.  SUHHUBIS,  L.  Prep.  1. 
The  gas  produced  by  burning  sulphur,  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  or,  as  Mr  Keates  has  sug- 
gested, by  burning  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

To  guard  against  the  danger  arising  from 
fire,  when  sulphur  is  burnt  for  the  purposes  of 


fumigation,  the  operator  is  advised  to  proceed 
as  follows  ! — Having  closed  the  fireplace,  win- 
dows, &c.,  of  the  apartment  to  be  disinfected, 
procure  a  common  pail  or  a  large  earthenware 
pan,  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  room  j 
then  into  the  middle  of  the  pail  or  pan  put 
upside  down  an  ordinary  flower-pot.  Then 
pour  water  into  the  pail  or  pan  (as  the  case 
may  be)  until  it  nearly  reaches  to  the  top  of 
the  inverted  flower-pot.  Now  stand  on  the 
flower-pot  a  plate  or  saucer  of  earthenware 
or  common  crockery,  sufliciently  large  to  hold 
the  quantity  of  sulphur  required ;  place  this 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  plate  or  saucer,  and 
put  on  it  a  few  live  coals ;  then  close  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  and  leave  it  undisturbed  for 
six  or  eight  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  the  door  may  be  opened,  as  well  as  the 
windows,  the  barricade  being  at  the  same  time 
removed  from  the  fireplace;  a  thorough 
draug^ht  of  air  being  thus  established,  the  sul- 
phurous smell  will  soon  disappear.  During 
the  fumigation  all  articles  within  the  room 
should  be  spread  out  so  as  to  expose  as  great 
a  surface  as  possible.  "  The  cubic  space  to  be 
thus  disinfected  should  be  calculated  by  multi- 
plying the  length,  height,  and  breadth  together, 
and  taking  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sulphur  for 
every  100  cubic  feet.  For  a  small  bedroom  one 
pound  of  sulphur  would  be  sufficient.  Indeed, 
eighteen  ounces  would  suffice  for  a  room 
measuring  12  ft.  x  10  ft.  x  10  ft."  ' 

2.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  7  parts ;  nitre,  4 
parts;  benzoin  and  olibanum,  of  each  2  parts; 
camphor,  1  part;  pressed  into  the  bowls  of 
tobacco-pipes,  and  lighted  with  a  quick -match. 
See  Bath  and  Disinfectant. 

Fumigation,  Tar.  Syn  Fcmigatio  picea, 
Suppumigatio  picis  iiqtjid^,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Vegetable  tar,  1  part;  water,  7  or  8  parts; 
mix,  and  let  it  simmer  in  an  open  vessel  set 
over  a  spirit  lamp  placed  near  the  centre  of 
the  apartment. 

2.  (Sir  A.  Crichton.)  Norway  tar,  1  lb. ; 
powdered  carbonate  of  potash,  J  oz.  or  1  oz.  ; 
mix,  and  heat  it  as  last.  The  potash  is  added 
to  neutralise  any  volatile  acid.  Formerly 
highly  thought  of  in  bronchitis  and  pulmonary 
consumption. 

Fumigation,  Tooth'ache.     Syn.  Fumigatio 

ODONTALGICA,  F.  ANTI-NBTIKALGIGA,  L.  Prep. 
1.  From  henbane  seeds,  powdered  and  thrown 
into  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  and  the  afEected 
part  held  in  the  steam.  Sometimes  a  little  of 
the  seed  is  placed  on  a  heated  iron  spoon,  and 
the  part  exposed  to  the  fumes. 

2.  (Beasley.)  A  popular  remedy  is  to  throw 
henbane  seed  on  hot  cinders,  inverting  a  cup 
over  them  to  receive  the  smoke  and  empyreu- 
matic  oil  produced.  The  cup  is  then  filled  with 
hot  water,  and  the  steam  conveyed  to  the 
affected  side  of  the  mouth. 

FU"MIlfG    LlttUOES.        See    Ammonium 

SuiPHXrEATE,  ARSENIC  TeICHIOEIDE,  TiN 
BlCHIOEIDE,  &c. 

'  '  Water,  Air,  and  DiainfeclantB,'  by  Noel  Hartley. 
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nJNO'I.  In  hotany,  a  natural  order  of  cel- 
lular plants,  producing  their  fructification  in 
tlie  air ;  growing  in  or  upon  decaying  or  living 
orgiiuic  subBttinces,  and  nourished  through 
their  vegetative  structure  called  the  spawn 
or  mycelium.  Fungi  have  very  variable  pro- 
perties. Some  are  medical,  others  edible, 
others  are  deadly  poisons.  The  various  diseases 
ol  plants  known  as  blight,  mildew,  rust,  smut, 
vine-mildew,  potato-disease,  ergot,  &o.,  are 
either  caused  by  or  accelerated  by  the  agency 
of  fungi.    See  AaABio,  MirsHBOOu,  &c. 

FUE'NACE.  An  enclosed  fireplace  for  ob- 
taininn  a  high  degree  of  heat.  Furnaces  vary 
much  in  construction  and  size,  according  to 
the  particular  manufacture  in  which  they  are 
employed.  They  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes — wind-fuenaces  and  biast  pub- 
XACES.  In  the  former  a  high  temperature  is 
produced  without  the  aid  of  bellows  by  means 
of  a  powei-ful  draught.  In  the  latter  heated 
;iir  is  blown  in  through  a  pipe  or  pipes  at  the 
bottom.  For  many  metallurgic  and  large 
chemical  opcrationsBE\'EBBBBATOBT  fttknaces 
are  employed.  A  furnace  of  this  kind  is  usu- 
ally long,  with  a  low  roof  to  keep  down  the 
Hume  and  hot  air  upon  the  '  hearth  '  or  space 
between  the  fireplace  and  the  flue.'  For  the 
smaller  operations  in  chemistry,  a  variety  of 
furnaces  have  been  invented,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  coal  gas  as  a  fuel  by  Dovelle,  Griffin, 
Gore,  Fletcher,  and  others,  has  wrought  ii 
complete  change  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
laborstory.  The  GAS-ruBNACBS  of  Mr  J.  J. 
Griffiu  are  adapted  for  almost  every  operation 
performed  by  the  aid  of  heat.  Those  more 
recently  introduced  by  Mr  W.  Gore  are  very 
compact  and  portable,  and  will  rapidly  produce 
a  '  white  heat,'  without  the  help  of  bellows  or 
high  chimney,  by  means  of  ordinary  coal  gas 
and  atmospheric  air.  The  first  and  smallest  size 
consumes  33  cubic  feet  of  gas  (value  seven 
farthings)  per  hour,  and  is  suitable  for  assayora, 
jewellers, analytical  chemists,  expermentiilists, 
dentists,  and  others.  It  is  capable  of  fusing 
eight  ounces  of  copper  or  six  ounces  of  cast 
iron,  copper  begins  to  melt  in  it  in  about 
twelve  minutes  from  the  time  of  lighting. 
The  second-sized  one  consumes  about  twice 
that  quantity  of  gas,  is  suitable  for  manufac- 
turing jewellers  generally,  and  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  prsctical  persons  who  require  to  melt 
small  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  german 
silver,  brass,  cast  iron,  glass,  and  other  sub- 
stances, or  require  a  small  crucible  heated  to 
high  temperatures.  It  is  capable  of  melting 
45  ounces  of  coppir, or  40  ounces  of  cast  iron, 
and  with  its  heat  up  it  melts  one  pound  of 
copper  in  eight  minutes  ;  copper  begins  to 
melt  in  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  time 
of  lighting. 

Fletcher's"  Unitebsai,  Fuenaces  for  high 

'  For  an  illuitratton  of  this  kind  of  furnace,  see  So- 
DlCH,  Curbonnte  of. 

>  Maaufactured  by  Tboa.  Fletcher,  Uaseum  Street, 
Warriuf;ton. 


temperatures,  which  :ire  said  to  reqaire  neither 
blast  nor  attention,  are  intended  for  laboratory 
purposes,  enamel  burning,  heating  soldering 
irons,  and  for  jewellers'  and  dentists'  work. 
These  furnaces  are  made  in  two  distinct  types  ; 
one  with  a  perforated  cover  to  the  crucibles 
and  muffles  to  attain  the  maximum  heat ;  the 
other  with  a  slide  chimney  and  a  double  lid 
over  the  crucible. 

The  power  and  rapidity  of  working  depend 
in  each  case  on  the  length  of  the  chimney 
U5ed.  A  furnace  with  a  four-feet  chimney 
will  melt  a  crucible  of  cast-iron  in  thirty-five 
minutes  ;  a,  furnace  with  an  eight-feet  chim- 
ney will  melt  the  same  quantity  of  iron  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  starting  with  the  fur- 
nace cold.  The  stove  with  the  side  chimney, 
although  more  convenient  in  use,  is  slower  in 
working,  taking  abont  twice  as  long  to  obtain 
the  same  temperature. 

The  following  are  varieties  of  Fletcher's 
UlfrVEBBAL  PUENACE: — 

1.  Small  Labohatobt  Fdenace  for  cru- 
cibles, with  nickel  plated  burner  tubes.  This 
takes  crucibles  up  to  2)  by  2}  inches  outside, 
and  with  a  three-feet  chimney,  as  supplied 
with  the  furnace,  will,  it  is  stated,  melt  copper, 
gold,  silver,  Ac,  in  about  ten  minutes,  or  cast- 
iron  in  thirty  five  minutes  from  the  time  the 
gas  is  lighted.  Small  muffle  fittings,  with 
muffles  2}  by  3  by  2\  inches  inside,  can  bo 
supplied  with  this  furnace. 

2.  Small  CRtrciBiB  Furnace,  with  fixed 
chimney.  This  furnace  is  more  especially  de- 
signed for  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  and,  as 
sent  out  with  a  four-feet  chimney  and  a  single 
lid,  is  amply  powerful,  and  practically  of  a 
very  convenient  form. 

3.  Small  Muffle  Fuenace,  with  three  feet 
chimney.  This  requires  about  eighteen  inches 
longer  chimney  than  the  small  crucible  furnace 
to  obtain  the  same  temperature  in  the  same 
time,  owing  to  a  slight  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion from  the  stoppers. 

4.  a.  Laboe  Muffle  Fueitace.  This  is 
identical  in  design  and  construction  with  the 
smaller  one.  The  clear  working  space  inside 
the  muzzle  is  3J  by  5  inches,  by  about  8  inches 
deep.  This  is  recommended  as  a  useful  fur- 
nace for  watch  dial  enamellers,  assayers,  photo- 
enamel  burning,  and  for  all  purposes  where 
exact  temperatures  are  required  not  exceeding 
the  fusing  point  of  cast  iron. 

The  burner  of  this  furnace  is  twice  the 
size  of  the  small  laboratory  furnace,  and 
requires  a  gas  supply  from  a  pipe  and  tap  of 
half-aninch  bore.  The  burner  is  the  same 
shape  as  the  mnf9e,  and  is  unfit  for  crucible 
work. 

h.  ExTEA  Laeob  Mutfle  Ftteitaoe  4i  by 
3}  by  7  inches  clear  inside  working  space. 
This  will  take  a  No.  3  plumbago  pot,  and  with 
half  an  inch  gas  pipe,  giving  a  supply  of  about 
35  feet  per  hour,  will,  it  is  affirmed,  melt  3  or 
4  lbs.  of  brass  in  about  25  minutes,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  cast  iron  in  60  or  70  minutes 
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fioui  the  thine  the  giis  is  first  lighted,  without 
the  slightest  trouble  or  attention. 

5.  Lasi/E  Fuekace.  This  takes  ladles  up 
to  6^  inches  diameter,  and  will  melt  6  or  8  lbs. 
of  zinc  in  about  15  minutes,  or  the  same  quan- 
tity of  lead,  tin,  &c.,  in  about  half  the  time. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  convenient  and  powerful 
amingement  for  dentists,  heating  soldering- 
irons,  making  granulated  zinc,  sand  baths,  See. 

6.  Smail  Laboraioet  Fuekace,  complete 
for  crucibles,  muffles,  ladles,  and  sand  baths. 

7.  Fietcheb's  Ikjectoe  Gas  Fuenacb 
(with  Blast).  This  furnace  is  intended  for 
general  purposes,  and  for  the  treatment  of 
relractory  substances  at  high  temperatures. 
The  patentee  states  "that  it  will  burn  per- 
fectly in  the  same  space  any  available  gas  sup- 
ply from  10  to  50  feet  per  hour,  or  more,  if 
required,  giving  temperatures  in  exact  propor- 
tion ;  and  any  operation  may  be  repeated  at 
any  time  by  taking  a  note  of  the  position  of 
the  air  slide  which  governs  the  combustion  of 
the  gas." 

Mr  Fletcher  gives  the  power  of  the  smallfur- 
iiace  as  follows : — With  an  J  inch  gas  supply- 
pipe,  day  pressure,  starting  with  the  furnace 
cold,  it  will  melt  silver  in  3  minutes,  cast 
iron  in  8  minutes,  cast  steel  in  25  minutes. 

With  a  supply  of  50  feet  per  hour,  the 
same  results  are  stated  to  be  obtained  in  a 
little overhalfthe time, and  soon  in  proportion 
with  a  greater  or  less  gas  supply.  It  is  also 
►aid  to  work  satisfactorily  for  gold,  &c.,  melt- 
ing it  with  a  supply  of  gas  too  small  for  any 
otlirr  furnace,  and  the  maximum  temperatures' 
obtained  are  limited,  only  by  the  available 
gas  supply  and  the  fusibUity  of  the  casing. 
The  highest  temperature  as  obtained  by  mea- 
suring by  Wedgwoods'  Pyrometer,  is  said  to 
be  9000  Fahrenheit.  This  furnace  is  stated 
to  be  particularly  suited  for  gold  and  silver 
melting,  and  refining,  iron  assays,  and  general 
crucible  work,  and  safe  in  the  bands  of  the 
most  careless  workman.  It  is  adapted  for 
crucibles  not  exceeding  4  inches  by  2^,  5 
inches  by  3J,  7J.  inches  by  5.  For  further 
information  respecting  furnaces  intended  for 
use  in  the  laboratory  and  assay  office,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  'Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;' 
also  to  '  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines,'  for  description  of  the  fur- 
naces employed  in  the  dIfEerent  metallurgical 
operations;  and  to  the  'Chemical  News' (June 
30th,  1876,  and  February  2nd,  1877),  for  a  de- 
scription of  a  new  decomposing  furnace.  See 
ASSATIN&,    Chimneys,    Coppeb,  Ceucible, 

FtTEI,,  &c. 

FUK'NISHING.  It  is  essential  for  the  sake 
of  neatness,  and  for  a  pleasing  effect  to  the 
eye,  that  there  should  be  a  harmony  of  colours, 
and  also  a  similarity  of  style,  in  the  main  arti- 
cles of  furniture.  The  tints  of  the  carpet, 
of  the  paper  or  paint  of  the  walls,  and  of  the 
window -curtains,  should  be  all  in  harmony  in 
each  room ;  that  is,  either  possess  a  general 
rettmblance  of  colour,  or  various  colours  in 


pleasing  contrast  and  harmony  with  each  other. 
If  the  preponderating  colour  of  the  curtains  is 
scarlet,  and  the  colour  of  the  walls  or  carpet 
blue,  a  most  inharmonious  and  unpleasing  effect 
is  produced ;  but  brown  and  green,  or  green 
and  gold,  will  be  in  harmony,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  placed  together.  Carpets  being  the 
most  expensive  articles,  it  is  safest  to  buy  them 
first,  and  then  to  let  their  colour  guide  us  in 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  curtains,  paper- 
hangings,  chair-covers,  hearth-rugs,  and  the 
various  minor  articles.  It  is  also  economical 
to  buy  carpets  of  the  same  pattern  for  several 
rooms,  because  in  the  event  of  removal  to  a 
house  with  different  sized  apartments,  a  piece 
of  one  carpet  may  be  taken  to  alter  the  size  of 
another. 

FUE'NITUEE.  See  Feeitch  PotissiNa, 
Oil,  Polish,  Vaenish,  &c. 

FUKS.  Of  these  the  most  valuable  are 
Ermine  and  Sable.  Fur  skins,  when  unpre- 
pared, or  merely  dried,  go  under  the  name  of 
'  Peltry.'     (Brande.) 

Purs  may  be  preserved  from  moths  and  other 
insects  by  placing  a  little  colocynth  pulp  (bitter 
apple),  or  spice  (cloves,  pimento,  &c.),  wrapped 
In  muslin,  among  them ;  or  they  may  be  washed 
in  a  very  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  warm  water  (10  to  15  gr.  to  the  pint),  and 
afterwards  carefully  dried.  As  well  as  every 
other  species  of  clothing,  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  clean,  dry  place,  from  which  they  should 
be  taken  out  occasionally,  well  beaten,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  re-turned. 

FU'SEL-OIL.  Syn.  Fousel  oil.  Potato- 
oil,  Oil  op  potato  spieit,  Gbain  oil,  Gbain- 
bpieit  oil,  Maec-beandt  oil,  Ceudb  ht- 
deated  oxide  op  amyl.  Source.  An  offen- 
sive, strong-smelling  oil,  produced  along  with 
alcohol  during  the  fermentation  of  grain,  pota- 
toes, &c.,  on  the  large  scale,  and  which  gives 
the  peculiar  and  disagreeable  flavour  and  odour 
to  raw  whiskey.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  last 
portiod  of  the  spirit  which  passes  over,  called 
the  'faints,'  to  which  it  imparts  its  charac- 
teristic odour  and  flavour.  By  rectifying  the 
faints  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  most  of  the  alcohol 
and  water  first  pass  over  together  with  only  a 
little  fusel  oil,  whilst  the  latter  forms  the  resi- 
duum in  the  still.  Various  names  (as  above) 
are  given  to  the  crude  oil  thus  obtained, 
according  to  its  source.  In  each  case  it  essen- 
tially consists  of  hydrated  oxide  of  amyl,  but 
trifling  and  variable  quantities  of  other  organic 
compounds  are  mixed  with  it,  which  slightly 
modify  its  character,  more  particularly  its  odour 
and  flavour.  The  oil  of  potato  spirit  is  the 
purest  form  of  crude  fusel  oil. 

Ohs.  The  exertions  of  the  distiller  are  di- 
rected, as  much  as  possible,  to  lessen  the  forma- 
tion of  fusel  oil  during  the  fermentation  of  his 
'  worts,'  and  to  eliminate,  during  the  distilla- 
tion and  rectification  of  his  liquors,  the  greatest 
possible  proportion  of  that  with  which  they 
may  be  contaminated. 

Frop.,  S(c.     Fusel  oil  is  a,  nearly  colourless 
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volAtilc  liquid,  with  a  rather  high  boiling  point, 
ft  dunilile,  penctratinpr,  offensive  smell,  and  an 
ncrid,  burning  taste  j  when  swallowed,  it  ocea- 
niimfi  nanaea,  giddine»«,  headache,  &c. ;  in 
«li(fhtly  larger  quantities,  vomiting,  delirium, 
oppressive  respiration,  and  lessened  sensibility 
to  pain ;  its  vapour  also  produces  these  effecta. 
In  quantity,  it  is  ii  narcotic  poison.  The  greater 
intoxicating  power  of  whiskey,  more  especially 
that  from  raw  grain,  than  other  spirit,  is  due 
to  the  larger  quantity  of  fusel  oil  which  it 
rontains.  This  appears  to  be  well  known  to 
the  lower  class  of  whiskey  drinkers  in  these 
countries,  and  to  the  consumers  of  corn  brandy 
in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
last  are  said  to  frequently  demand  to  be 
served  with  "  a  glass  of  good  fusel."  In  Eng- 
land fusel  oil  is  chiefly  used  for  lamps  and  var- 
nishes. 

Puriflc.  The  AMTHO  ALCOHOL  (alcohol 
amtliccm)  of  the  Dublin  College  is  thus  pre- 
pared. Introduce  the  ordinary  fusel  oil  of  the 
distilleries  into  a  small  still  or  retort,  connected 
with  a  condenser,  and  apply  heat;  as  soon  hs 
the  oil  begins  to  flow  over,  unmixed  with  water, 
the  receiver  should  be  changed,  and  the  distil- 
lation resumed,  and  carried  jiearly  to  dryness ; 
the  product  in  the  second  receiver,  and  the 
oily  matter  which  separates  from  the  water  in 
the  first  receiver,  are  to  be  reserved  for  use. 
It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  vale- 
rianate of  soda.    See  Amyl. 

PU'SIBIE  ALLOY'.  Syn.  Fusible  metal. 
Prep.  1.  Bismuth,  2  parts ;  lead,  5  parts;  tin, 
3  parts.     Melts  in  boiling  water. 

2.  (D'Arcet's.)  Bismuth,  8  parts;  lead,  5 
parts ;  tin,  3  parts.     Melts  below  212°  Fahr. 

3.  (Walker.)  Bismuth  8,  tin  4,  lead  5 
parts ;  antimony,  1  part.  The  metals  should  be 
repeatedly  melted  and  poured  into  drops,  until 
they  are  well  mixed. 

4.  (Onion's.)  Lead,  8  parts;  tin,  2  parts; 
bismuth,  5  parts.     Melts  at  197°  Fahr. 

5.  To  the  last,  after  removing  it  from  the 
fire,  add  of  quicksilver  (warm),  1  part.  Liquid 
at  172°,  solid  at  140"  Fahr. 

Oha.  The  6rst  four  of  the  above  are  used  to 
make  tot-spooks,  to  surprise  chilBren  by  their 
melting  in  hot  liquors.  A  little  mercury  may 
be  added  to  lower  their  melting  points.  Nos.  2 
and  3  are  specially  adapted  for  making  ELEC- 
tbottpb  moulds.  The  beautiful  casts  of  the 
French  medals  known  to  all  electrotypers  as 
Clichee  moulds  are  in  the  alloy  No.  8.  The 
above  alloys  are  also  used  to  form  pencils  for 
writing  on  asses'  skin,  or  paper  prepared  by 
rubbing  burnt  hartshorn  into  it,  &c. ;  also  as  a 
METiL  BATH  in  tlic  laboratory.  The  last  is 
used  for  anatomical  injections. 

FU'SION.  Sjin.  Fusio,  L.  The  liquefaction 
of  solid  bodies  by  the  action  of  heat.  The 
term  aqueous  posion  has  been  applied  to  the 
melting  of  salts  in  their  combined  water  when 
heated ;  and  the  term  ioneous  fusion,  to  the 
liquefaction  of  bodies  by  heat  alone. 

The  vessels  in  which  substances  are  fused  are 


formed  of  various  materials  and  shapes,  accord- 
ing to  the  properties  of  the  solid  operated  on, 
and  principally  with  reference  to  the  degree  of 
heat  required  for  its  fusion.  In  every  case  the 
containing  vessel  should  be  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  proper  degree  of  heat,  without  either 
melting  or  cracking,  and  should  also  be  unacted 
on  by  the  substances  melted  in  them.  See 
Ceucible,  Fuknace,  &c. 

FURSTENBALSAM,  Bamberger  fiir  Franen 
— BAMTBEEa  Peince's  Baxsam  fob  Women. 
An  embrocation  for  strengthening  women 
after  confinement.  A  hexagonal  ean  de 
Crdogne  bottle  containing  about  100  grammes 
of  a  clear  reddish-brown  fluid,  which  is  a 
filtered  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of 
lavender  (Sp.  Lavand.  Co.)  and  spirit  of  soap, 
mixed  with  a  little  camphor  and  ammonia. 
(Hager.) 

FUS'TIC.  Si/n.  Fustic  wood.  Two  dis- 
tinct dye-stufls  are  known  by  tins  name,  but 
are  distinguished  by  the  adjectives  'old'  and 
'  young.' 

Fustic,  Old.  Syn.  Bois  jaunb,  Fr.  The 
wood  of  the  Maelura  tinctoria.  Its  decoc- 
tion dyes  woollens  yellow  of  different  shades, 
according  to  the  '  mordant.'  Alum,  tirtar, 
and  spirits  of  tin  brighten  the  tint;  acetate 
and  sulphate  of  iron  and  common  salt  darken 
it;  with  sulphate  of  iron  it  gives  olives  and 
browns ;  with  the  indigo  vat  and  sulphate  of 
indigo  green.  These  colours  are  very  perma- 
nent. Its  yellow  turns  on  the  lemon  when 
pale,  and  on  the  orange  when  darker.  1  lb.  of 
old  fustic  will  dye  3  to  5  lbs.  of  wool. 

Fustic,  Toong.  Syn.  Yellow  fustic; 
Fustet,  Fr.  The  wood  of  the  Rhus  CoUniis 
or  Venice  sumach.  It  gives  a  yellow  turning 
on  the  green,  but  its  colours  are  not  very  per- 
manent. It  is  chiefly  used  in  combination 
with  other  dye-stuffs. 

GAL'BANUM.  Syn.  Gum  galbanum  ;  Oal- 
BANUM  (B.  p.),  L.  "  A  gum-resin  derived  from 
an  unascertained  umbelliferous  plant.  In  irre- 
gular tears  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  usually 
agglutinated  into  masses;  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  translucent,  bavins  a  strong  disagree- 
able odour,  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste."  (B.  P.) 
Its  properties  are  similar  to  the  other  fetid 
antispasmodic  gum-resins.  It  ranks  between 
ASSAFCETIDA  and  AUMONIACUM. 

Galbanom,  Strained.  Syn.  Pbsfabed  qal- 
banum;  Galbanu.m:  colatum,  G.  pb^epaba- 
TUM  (Ph.  L.),  L.  From  crude  galbanum,  as 
PKEPABED  AMMONIACUM.  Formerly  the  com- 
mon practice  was  to  melt  it  in  the  dry  stite, 
by  heat  cautiously  and  quickly  applied,  and  to 
strain  it  through  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas 
stretched  across  a  wooden  frame  or  '  horse.' 
The '  strained  galbanum'  of  the  shops  is  seldom 
pure.  The  following  forms  "re  current  in 
the  trade  for  its  '  reduction,'  as  this  species  of 
adulteration  is  technically  termed: — 

1.  Galbanum  (true),  9  lbs. ;  strain  as  above, 
then  add,  towards  the  end  black  resin  (clean). 
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3  lbs. ;  and  when  the  whole  is  melted,  farther 
Hdd  of  Venice  turpentine,  2  lbs. — Product.  12 
Iba. 

2.  Strained  galbanum  and  black  resin,  of 
each  6  lbs.  j  melt,  and  add,  of  strained  assa- 
fcetida,  2  oz.;  Venice  turpentine,  3  lbs. — 
Frod.    14i  lbs. 

Galbannm,  Fa<!ti"tlOTis  Strained.    Syn.  Gal- 

BAMUM  COLATUM  FAOTITIUM,  L.  Prep.  1. 
From  black  resin,  4  lbs.;  melt,  and  add  of 
Venice  turpentine,  2  lbs. ;  assafoetida,  2i  oz. ; 
oils  of  juniper  and  fennel,  of  each  IJ  dr. ; 
water,  i  pint. 

2.  As  the  last,  adding  soft  soap,  5  oz.  Some- 
times the  small  and  '  waste'  of  the  chests  are 
added  to  the  above  to  improve  them. 

GAlfiNE-EINSPEITZUKG— Galen's  Injec- 
tion (J.  F.  Schwarzlose  S6hne,  Berlin).  Ac- 
cording to  Hager : — Gum  Arafcic,  25  grammes ; 
water,  65'5  grammes;  sugar  of  lead,  4-5 
grammes;  tinct.  opii  with  saffron,  5  grammes. 
According  to  Schadler:— Sulphocarbolate  of 
zinc,  3  grammes;  gum  Arabic,  20  grammes; 
tinct.  opii,  2  grammes ;  water,  100  grammes. 

GALL.  Syn.  BiM ;  BiLis,  Cholb,  Fbl,  L. 
A  bitter  fluid  secreted  by  the  liver ;  in  part 
flowing  into  the  intestines,  and  in  part  regur- 
gitating into  the  gall-bladder.  Its  uses  in  the 
animal  ecouomy  appears  to  be — to  separate  the 
chyle  from  the  chyme,  to  promote  digestion  of 
oleaginous  substances,  and  to  assist  in  exciting 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  The 
faeces  appear  to  owe  their  colour  chiefly  to  the 
presence  of  bile,  since,  without,  they  appear  of 
a  dirty  pipe-clay  colour. 

The  gall  of  various  animals  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  From  whatever  source  it 
was  obtained,  it  was  believed  to  be  calefacient, 
desiccant,  detergent,  discutient,  and  parturi- 
facient ;  but  besides  these  properties,  each  va- 
riety was  conceived  to  possess  virtues  peculiarly 
its  own.  Thus,  bear-gall  (fel  ursi)  was  reputed 
anti-epileptic ;  eel-gall  (fel  anguiltarum),  par- 
turifacient ;  hare-gall  (fel  leporis),  "  good  in 
cataract;"  and  ox-gall  (fel  bovis),  "sovereign 
against  stiff  joints,  rheumatics,  angry  ulcers, 
and  stomach  colics."  The  gall  of  the  bat, 
goat,  hen,  hog,  partridge,  silurus,  &c.,  were  also 
emplo.ved  as  remedies.  At  the  present  time 
ox-gall  is  the  only  one  used  in  medicine  and 
the  arts. 

Ox-gall  has  been  recently  reintroduced  into 
medicine  by  Dr  AUnatt  and  others,  and  in 
certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  biliary  derange- 
ment appears  to  be  a  valuable  remedy. 

Crude  ox-gall  is  extensively  employed  by 
the  scourers  of  woollen  cloth,  clothes  reno- 
vators, &c.  It  rapidly  extracts  grease  and  oil 
from  textile  fabrics  without  injuring  the 
colour.  See  Constipation,  Dyspepsia,  Ox- 
OAXL,  &c. 

Gall,  Glass.    See  Sanitee. 

GAL'LATE.  Syn.  Gaiias.  L.  A  salt  of 
gallic  acid.  The  alkaline  gallates  are  soluble. 
They  rapidly  suffer  decomposition  in  the  pre- 
sence of  excess  of  the  base,  and  the  liquor 


gradually  acquires  a  blackish  colour.  The 
gallates  of  most  of  the  other  metallic  oxides 
are  insoluble. 

6ALLEN-MIXTUB  FUK  PFERDE— Gall 
MlXTTTEB  POB  HoKSES  (P.  Barth,  veterinary 
surgeon,  Freibach-by-AHenhofen,  Carinthia). 
A  clear  decanted  solution  of  8  parts  wood  tar 
in  92  parts  common  kienOl  (ol.  pini).   (Hager.) 

Gallen-Mixtnr— Gail  Mixttteb  (Ph.  Barth, 
Marburg  in  Steiermark).  The  same  prepara- 
tion as  the  above,  coloured  with  f  per  cent,  of 
dragon's  blood.     (Wittstein.) 

Gallen-Tinctnr— Gall  Tinctiteb  (Dr  G. 
Krieger,  Garz).  5  parts  wood  tar,  10  parts 
water,  30  parts  spirit,  1  part  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  ^^  part  rosanilin,  mixed  with  a 
gentle  heat,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  filtered. 
(Hager.) 

GAL'LIC  ACID.  H3CrH30i,.Aq.  Si/n.  Aoi- 
DITM  GALLIOUM  (B.  P.),  L.  "A  crystalline 
acid  prepared  from  galls."  (B.  P.  L.)  It  may 
be  also  obtained  from  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  appears  to  be  a  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  tannic  acid,  and  probably  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  recent  vegetables. 

Prep.  1.  (Dumas.)  Kut-gtdls,  reduced  to 
powder,  are  moistened  with  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  in  a  warm  situation 
(say  70°  to  80°  Fahr.),  for  tno  or  three  months, 
adding  more  water,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
up  for  that  lost  by  evaporation.  At  the  end 
of  the  above  period  the  mouldy,  dark-coloured 
mass  is  strongly  pressed  in  a  cloth,  and  the 
solid  portion  boiled  in  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water.  The  solution  (filtered  whilst  hot) 
deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  gallic  acid, 
which,  after  being  thoroughly  drained  and 
pressed  dry  between  bibulous  paper,  are  puri- 
fied by  boiling  them  along  with  about  ^th  of 
their  weight  of  prepared  animal  charcoal  in 
8  parts  of  water,  and  filtering,  &c.,  as  before. 

2.  (Graham.)  A  strong  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion of  galls  is  precipitated  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  cold;  the  resulting  thick  mass  is 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (cold),  and 
the  liquid  expressed  J  the  'marc'  is  next  treated 
with  sulphiftic  acid  diluted  with  twice  its 
weight  of  water,  and  after  boiling  the  mixture 
for  some  minutes  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
cool;  the  resulting  crystals  are  purified  as 
before. 

3.  (Liebig.)  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
tannic  acid  (tannin)  is  added  to  sulphuric  acid 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls;  the  powder  is 
collected,  washed,  and  dissolved  by  the  aid  of 
heat  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution, 
after  being  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  deposits, 
on  cooling,  crystals  of  gallic  acid  in  consider- 
able quantity. 

4.  (Scheele.)  A  filtered  decoction  of  galls 
is  exposed  for  some  months  in  an  open  vessel ; 
after  a  time  it  grows  mouldy,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  thick,  glutinous  pellicle;  in 
two  or  three  months  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
and  the  under  portion  of  the  pellicle  are  found 
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to  be  covered  with  small  yellow  crystals  of 
gallic  acid,  which  are  purified  as  directed  above. 
(See  No.  1.) 

5.  (Ph.  D,  B.  P.)  The  Dublin  contains 
two  formulm  for  gallic  acid,  the  one  being  based 
on  tliat  of  Dumas  or  Scheele,  the  other  on  that 
of  Qraham  or  Liebig. — a.  From  galls  (in 
coarse  powder),  1  lb. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  make  n 
stiff  paste;  a  porcelain  dish  is  ordered,  and 
the  exposure  in  the  moistened  condition  is  to 
be  continued  for  6  weeks;  the  solution  of  the 
first  crop  of  crystals  is  to  be  made  in  10  fl.  oz. 
of  boiling  water,  and  when  the  filtrate  has 
cooled  to  80°  Fahr.,  it  is  to  be  poured  off  from 
the  crystals  which  havo  formed,  which  are 
then  to  be  washed  with  ice-cold  water,  3  fl. 
oz.,  and  dried — first  in  blotting  paper,  and 
finally  by  a  steam  or  water  heat.  By  boiling 
the  undissolved  portion  of  the  galls  with  45 
fl.  oz.  of  fresh  water,  more  crystals  may  be 
obtained. 

b.  Powdered  gall-nuts,  1  lb.,  are  steeped  for 
24  hours  in  water,  1  pint,  and  after  being 
placed  in  a  porcelain  displacement  apparatus, 
are  treated  with  water,  li  pint,  added  in  suc- 
cessive portions ;  oil  of  vitriol,  6  fl.  oz.,  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  is  now  added  to  the  percolated  infusion, 
and  after  thorough  admixture  the  liquid  is 
filtered  from  the  viscid  precipitate  which 
forms ;  oil  of  vitriol,  6  fl.  oz.  (diluted  as  before), 
is  then  added  to  the  filtrate,  the  precipitates, 
enveloped  in  calico,  are  submitted  to  powerful 
pressure,  and  subsequently  dissolved  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  16  fl.  oz.,  previously  diluted  with 
water,  56  fl.  oz. ;  the  solution  is  boiled  for  20 
minutes,  and  set  aside  for  a  week ;  at  the  end 
of  this  time  the  deposit  which  forms  is  dis- 
solved in  three  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  solution  treated  as  before. 

Prop.  Gallic  acid  forms  small,  feathery, 
and  nearly  colourless  crystals,  which  have  a 
beautiful  silky  lustre;  that  of  commerce  is 
usually  of  a  pale-yellow  colour ;  it  is  soluble  in 
100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  3  parts  of  boil- 
ing water;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
slightly  so  in  ether;  the  aqueous  solution  is 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  dissolved 
in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms  a  deep,  rich,  red 
solution,  which,  when  thrown  into  water,  drops 
the  gallic  acid,  deprived  of  some  of  its  water. 
This  substance  is  soluble  in  the  alkalies,  and 
dyes  cloth  like  madder.  Wlien  strongly 
heated,  gallic  acid  is  converted  into  meta- 
gallic  acid,  or  into  pyrogallic  acid,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  heat  is 
applied. 

Test*.  Gallic  acid  is  distinguished  from 
tannic  acid  by  not  affecting  solutions  of 
gelatin,  the  protosalts  of  iron,  or  the  salts  of 
the  alkaloids,  and  by  giving  a  deep  bluish- 
black  precipitate  with  the  sesquisalts  of  iron, 
which  disappears  when  the  liquid  is  heated. 
It  is  distinguished  from  pyrogallic  acid  by 
its  inferior  insolubility  in  water,  and  by  its  not 
afi°ectmg  the  solutions  of  the  protosalts  of  iron.  | 


To  detect  gallic  noid  mixed  with  tannic  acid, 
the  latter  should  be  removed,  either  by  di- 
gesting the  substance  in  ether,  or  by  im- 
mersing for  some  time  in  its  solution  a  piece  of 
skin  depilated  by  lime,  previously  to  applying 
the  tests. 

Pur.  Free  from  colonr;  decomposed  by 
heat;  soluble  in  water  and  in  rectified  spirit. 
It  turns  preparations  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  dissolved  in  water,  of  a  bluishblack 
colour,  but  throws  down  nothing  from  a 
solution  of  isinglass. 

Utes,  S^c.  The  principal  use  of  pure  gallic 
acid  is  in  the  art  of  photography.  It  has  re- 
cently been  employed  in  medicine,  as  an  in- 
ternal astringent,  in  doses  of  3  to  10  gr., 
thrice  a  day,  or  oftener;  in  htemorrhage  and 
fluxes,  as  well  as  for  checking  the  night  sweats 
in  phthisis.  Dr  Todd  says,  that  in  all  ca8e< 
of  internal  hasmorrhage,  or  hsemorrhagic  ten- 
dency, it  is  the  best  astringent  or  styptic  «  o 
possess.  As  an  external  astringent,  it  is  greatly 
inferior  to  tannic  acid.  It  has  been  given  in 
doses  of  15  to  30  gr.  in  tape-worm,  "but 
without  any  benefit."     (Pereira.) 

Purification.  Gallic  acid,  as  obtained  by 
either  of  the  above  (brms,  is  never  quite  pure ; 
but  it  may  be  rendered  absolutely  pure  by  com  - 
bluing  it  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  decomposing 
the  compound  (gallate  of  lead)  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  sulphuret  of  lead  acts  like 
animal  charcoal  in  removing  the  colour.  (Lie- 
big.)  Commercial  gallic  acid  "may  be  ren- 
dered nearly  white  by  dissolving  it  in  20  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  caus- 
ing the  solution  to  traverse  a  stratum  of  pre- 
pared animal  charcoal,  spread  upon  a  calicci 
filter.  When  the  liquid  passes  through  colour- 
less, it  should  be  evaporated  to  l-6th  its 
volume,  and  then  suffered  to  cool,  in  order 
to  the  separation  of  the  crystallised  acid." 
(Ph.  D.) 

GAIIIC  FEEMENTATIDU.  This  name 
has  been  given  to  the  peculiar  process  by 
which  tannic  acid  is  converted  into  gallic  acid, 
under  the  joint  influence  of  moisture  and 
atmospheric  oxygen.  According  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Antoine  Larocque,  the  peculiar 
ferment  of  nut-galls  which  operates  this 
change  also  converts  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  yeast  does ; 
whilst  beer  yeast,  muscular  flesh,  and  caseous 
matter  change  tannin  into  gallic  acid.  The 
similarity  of  the  gallic  and  vinous  fermenta- 
tion may  hence  be  reasunably  inferred. 

GALLITTH.  A  new  metal  discovered  in 
August,  1875,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope, 
by  M.  Lecoq  Boisbaudran,  in  a  specimen  of 
blende  from  the  mines  of  Pierrefitte,  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  new  element  was  named  gal- 
lium in  honour  of  France,  the  discoverer's 
native  country. 

Gallium  gives  a  spectrum  composed  of  two 
bands  in  the  violet,  one  of  the  bands  being 
brilliant,  and  of  wave  length  417,  and  the 
other,  a  feeble  one  of  wave  length,  403'3. 
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.  The  Pierrefitte  blende  contains  one  part  of 
gallium  in  four  hundred  thousand.  It  is,  how- 
ever, found  much  more  abundantly  in  a  black 
blende  from  Bensberg,  on  the  Rhiue.one  hun- 
dred thousand  parts  of  this  latter  yielding  one 
part  of  gallium. 

Gallium  resembles  lead  in  appearance,  but 
is  less  blue  in  colour.  Exposed  to  moist  air  it 
tarnishes  slightly.  It  is  a  little  harder  than 
lead,  is  flexible,  malleable,  and  may  be  easily 
cut  with  a  knife.  If  melted  and  poured  upon 
glass,  it  adheres  to  it,  and  forms  tt  mirror 
which  is  whiter  than  that  caused  by  mercury. 
A  red  heat  fails  to  volatilise  it  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  and  it  is  only  slightly  oxidised 
at  that  temperature ;  therefore  it  is  not  tar- 
nished when  exposed  to  the  air.  Hot  nitric, 
acid  dissolves  it,  but  the  cold  acid  has  scarcely 
any  action  on  it.  It  melts  at  30'15  C.  When 
once  fused,  it  preserves  the  liquid  condition 
even  for  several  months  at  0°  C.,'  until  it  is 
touched  by  some  solid  body,  or  by  a  piece  of 
solid  gallium,  when  it  congeals  to  a  crystalline 
solid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  5'93  ;  when 
fused  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  608.  It 
crystallises  in  square  octohedra.  In  proper- 
ties gallium  is  more  or  less  intermediate  be- 
tween the  metals  alutainium  and  indium. 

Chemical  reactions  of  gallium : — The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  reactions  of  the  salts  of  gal- 
lium when  in  solution.  With  ammonia  they 
give  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  soluble, 
but  not  readily  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ; 
potash  gives  a  similar  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess;  acetate  of  ammonia,  on  boiling  in  a 
solution  free  from  excels  of  acid,  precipitates  a 
Imsic  compound  J  barium  carbonate  readily  pre- 
cipitates gallium  salts  in  the  cold.  A  sulphate 
:ind  a  chloride  of  gallium  have  already  been 
obtidned.  These  salts  are  both  very  soluble  j 
tlio  sulphate  is  a  non-deliquescent  substance, 
the  chloride,  on  the  contrary,  is  excessively  so, 
and  decomposed  by  a  large  excess  of  water. 
Gallium  also  forms  an  alum  consisting  of  the 
double  sulphate  with  ammonium.  Gallium 
alum  is  a  beautifully  crystalline  body,  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  '  Academic  des  Sciences' 
in  March,  1878,  M.  de  Baubradon  stated  that 
he  had  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  gal- 
lium. The  mean  of  two  experiments  showed 
it  to  be  69-9. 

The  'Comptes  Eendus'  for  February,  1878 
(No.  .7),  contains  a  communication  from  MM. 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  and  E.  Jungfleisch,  on 
the  extraction  of  gallium  from  the  ores  in 
which  it  is  found  associated  with  indium. 

The  following  is  the  process  given  by  the 
authors : — The  blende  of  Bendsberg  is  pul- 
verised and  then  roasted  in  a  Ferret  furnace, 
by  which  treatment  the  greater  part  of  the 
indium  is  volatilised.  The  residue  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
dissolve  almost  all  the  zinc,  and  there  is  thus 


'  111  consequence  of  tliis  curious  property  gallium  was 
first  described  as  a  liquid  metal. 


obtained  a  residue  which  is  treated  with  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  per-salts  of  iron  present  are  then  re- 
duced by  means  of  metallic  zinc,  and  the  fil- 
trate fractionally  precipitated  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  ;  the  precipitates  are  redissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  reduction  with  zinc 
and  the  fractional  precipitation  repeated,  the 
latter  operation  being  in  both  cases  watched 
by  the  spectroscope. 

The  precipitate  containing  the  gallium  con- 
centrated in  a  small  bulk,  is  redissolved  in  acid, 
and  the  excess  of  the  latter  reagent  removed 
by  evaporation,  after  which  it  is  boiled  with 
much  water.  The  filtrate  separated  from  the 
sediment  containing  titanic  acid,  which  form 
is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then 
mixed  with  acetate  of  ammonium  and  again 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
throws  down  the  galliferous  sulphide  of  zinc 
free  from  alumina.  Again  the  precipitate  is 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution 
fractionally  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  which  operation,  guided  as  it  is  by 
spectral  examination,  entirely  removes  the 
zinc.  By  once  more  dissolving  in  the  exactly 
necessary  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  treat- 
ing with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cadmium 
lead,  indium  and  zinc  are  removed,  and  the 
filtrate  is  then  largely  diluted  with  water  and 
boiled.  The  bulky  sub-salt  of  gallium  which 
separates  at  this, temperature  is  treated  with 
potash,  which  leaves  iron,  indium,  &c.,  undis- 
solved, and  the  alkaline  liquor  when  with  treated 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  subsequently  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  slight  acidity,  yields  a  de- 
posit consisting  mainly  of  sulphide  of  indium. 
The  slightly  acid  liquid  is  then  boiled  with 
much  water,  and  the  deposit  of  sub-salt  of 
gallium  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  potash, 
and  the  solution  subjected  to  electrolysis,  by 
which  means  a  metallic  deposit  of  gallium  is 
obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  accurately 
many  of  the  chemical  physical  properties  to 
gallium  had,  previously  to  its  discovery,  been 
predicted  by  the  Ilussian  chemist,  MendelejefE, 
by  reasoning  on  the  so-called  "  periodic  law," 
which  he  thus  defines  : — "  The  properties  of 
the  simple  bodies,  as  also  the  properties  and 
constitution  of  their  combinations,  are  periodic 
functions  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments." 

In  1864  an  English  chemist  named  Mr  New- 
lands,  observing  certain  relations  existing 
between  the  atomic  weights  of  many  of  the 
elements,  was  the  first  to  arrange  them  in 
such  a  manner  or  serial  form  as  to  suggest 
that  when  certain  gaps  were  observed  in  the 
atomic  weights  of  a  series,  new  elements  might 
be  assumed  to  exist.  Guided  by  this  theory, 
Mendelejeflf  affirmed  that  the  "periodic  law" 
not  only  indicates  vacancies  in  tlie  classifi- 
catory  scheme  of  the  known  elements,  but 
eniibles  us  to  predict  the  properties  of  elements 
as  yet  undiscovered,  and  of  their  comnounds. 
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Tlins,  of  one  of  the  vacancies  observable  in 
the  table  qf  the  elements  arranged  according 
to  his  claniflcation,  Mendeljeff  asserted,  that 
should  the  clement  (which  he  named  Eka 
alummium)  with  the  corresponding  atomic 
number  be  discovered,  it  would  possess  the 
fallowing  characteristics : — It  would  most  pro- 
bably, nice  indium  and  thalliain,  be  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  spectrum  analysis.  Gallium,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  found  by  this  means.  The 
formula  of  its  oxide  would  be  EljOj;  the 
oxide  of  gallium  is  best  represented  by  Ga^Os- 

The  salts  would  have  the  general  formula 
El  Xg ;  the  salts  of  gallium  have  most  pro- 
bably the  general  formula  Ga  X3.  It  will  form 
an  alum  isomorphous  with  common  nlum,  this 
we  have  seen  gallium  does.  Its  salts  would  be 
preoipitablo  by  barium  carbonate ;  the  gallium 
salts  are  thrown  down  by  this  reagent.  It 
would  not  oxidise  in  the  air ;  gallium  does  not 
tarnish  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It  would 
decompose  water  at  a  red  heat ;  gallium 
readily  does  this  at  high  temperatures.  Its 
specific  gravity  (and  this  is  very  remarkable) 
would  be  about  6°9;  gallium  has  u  specific 
gravity  of  5-93.  Its  atomic  weight  would  be 
about  68 ;  that  of  gallium  is  69  9. 

The  hypothetical  ISJca  aluminium  of  Men- 
delejeff  appears  therefore  to  correspond  with 
the  gallium  of  Boisbaudran. 

OALLS.  Syn.  Gall-nuts,  Nut-galls; 
Oalla  (B.  p.);  Gall^!  (Ph.  E.).  "Excres- 
cences on  Querout  infectoria  caused  by  the 
puncture  and  deposited  ova  of  Diplolepia 
Oallcs  tinctorics."  The  best  galls  are  blueish- 
l)lack,  heavy,  and  not  yet  perforated;  in- 
tensely astringent.  They  are  imported  from 
Aleppo,  and  are  known  in  commerce  as  black 
or  blue  galls  (oALLs:  niobs,  a.  ccerulx).  The 
next  quality  is  termed,  from  their  colour,  green 
(rails  (salls:  vibisss).  Both  are  gathered  be- 
fore the  insect  has  escaped,  and  are  styptic  and 
powerfully  astringent.  White  galls  (gall*; 
alba)  are  lighter,  less  astringent,  and  in- 
ferior. 

Uaes,  S(c,  Galls  are  extensively  employed  in 
the  art  of  dyeing,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients  in  all  the  shades  of  black, 
and  are  also  employed  to  fix  or  improve  several 
other  colours.  A  decoction  of  galls,  to  which 
a  little  green  copperas  and  gum  Arabic  has 
been  added,  forms  common  writing  ink.  In 
meiieint  they  are  used  as  an  astringent,  in 
hfemorrliages  and  fluxes,  in  doses  of  10  to  20 
gr. ;  and  topically,  under  the  form  of  infusion 
or  decoction,  as  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the 
uvula;  as  an  injection  in  gleet  and  lencor- 
rhoca;  as  a  lotion  or  fomentation  in  flabby 
ulcers,  prolapsus  ani,  &c. ;  and  as  an  ointment 
i'l  piles,  watery  ulcers,  &c.  The  infusion  or 
decoction  is  also  used  as  an  antidote  to  poison- 
ing by  the  alkaloids,  and  was  formerly  given 
as  a  tonic  in  iutermittents.  See  Gallic  Acid, 
Ink,  &c. 

GALL'STONE.  Syn.  Calculus  biliosus,  C. 
0T3TICO8  noTiNua,  L.     Formed  in  the  gall- 


bladder of  neat  cattle  in  winter,  when  they  are 
fed  upon  dry  food.  Used  a<  a  yellow  pigment, 
and  in  medicine  — Hose,  1  gr. ;  in  dyspepsia 
and  flatulency.  Man  is  also  subject  to  gall- 
stone, the  presence  or  pi«sa^e  of  which  is 
attended  with  the  mo*c  acute  pain,  frequently 
accompanied  with  nausea  and  sickness.  In  no 
case  should  a  patient  sulferiug  from  a  paroxysm 
such  as  above  described  delay  to  seek  imme- 
diate medical  aid.  The  following  treatment  is 
recommended  for  the  benefit  of  those  only 
who,  like  emigrants  and  others,  may  be  unable 
to  obtain  professional  assistance. 

The  pain  and  spasm  should  be  endeavoured 
to  be  alleviated  by  full  doses  of  laudanum, 
given  in  sodi  water.  If  there  be  much  sick- 
ness, the  laudanum  should  be  given  in  the 
form  of  an  enema.  If  the  paroxysm  be  exces- 
sive, the  cautious  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form should  be  tried.  When  the  pain  is  of 
long  duration,  leeching  should  be  had  recourse 
to,  lee  applied  freely  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  has  sometimes  been  found  to  give 
relief.     See  Calculus. 

GALVANIZED  IKON.  See  Ieon  and  Zinc- 
ing. 

GAM'BOGE.  Syn.  (Cauboge  ;  Cambogia,  L. 
B.  P.)  Gambooia,  L.  "A  gum-resin  obtained 
from  Oarcinia  Morella."  (B.  P.)  Gamboge 
is  an  active  hydragogue  and  dr  istic  purgative, 
which  occasionally  proves  useful  in  torpor  of 
the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera ;  but  which 
is  highly  dangerous  in  an  irritable  or  inflam- 
matory state  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and 
during  pregftancy.  It  is  very  apt  to  induce 
nausea  and  vomiting.  In  large  quantities  it 
is  a  violent  poison.  "  The  deaths  which  have 
occurred  from  the  use  of  enormous  quantitii'^ 
of  Morrison's  pills  are  mainly  ascribable  to 
the  gamboge  contained  in  those  medicines." 
(Pereira.) — Dose,  1  to  5  gr.,  made  into  pills 
or  mixture,  every  4  to  6  hours;  in  obstinate 
constipation,  in  dropsies,  in  apoplexy  and  like 
cerebral  affections,  and  in  worms  (especially 
tape- worm),  either  alone  orcombined  withother 
cathartics.    See  Compound  Extbaot  of  Co- 

LOCTJJTH. 

GAIIE.  The  flesh  of  game  is  believed  to 
possess  strengthening  qualities  superior  to 
that  of  poultry.  It  also  contains  less  fat. 
Game  is  tender  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  it  has 
a  delicate  and  marked  flavour.  It  forms  a  valu- 
able diet  for  the  invalid,  by  reason  of  its  easy 
digestibility. 

Respecting  the  choice  and  preservation  of 
game,  Eliza  Acton  writes — "  Bnck  venison, 
which  is  in  season  only  from  June  to  Mi- 
chaelmas, is  considered  finer  than  doe  venison, 
which  comes  into  the  market  in  October,  and 
remains  in  season  through  November  and  De- 
cember; neither  should  be  cooked  at  any  other 
part  of  the  year. 

"  The  greater  the  depth  of  fat  upon  the 
haunch  the  better  the  quality  of  the  meat  will 
be,  provided  it  be  clear  and  white,  and  the 
lean  of  a  dark  hue. 
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"  If  the  cleft  of  the  hoof,  which  is  alwajs 
left  on  the  joint,  be  small  and  smooth,  the 
animal  is  young ;  but  it  is  old  when  the  marks 
are  the  reverse  of  theseJ  Although  the 
haunch  is  the  prime  and  favourite  joint  of 
venison,  the  neck  and  shoulder  are  also  excel- 
lent, dressed  in  various  ways,  and  make  much- 
approved  pasties.  A  free  current  of  air  in  a 
larder  where  Venison  is  kept  is  always  a  great 


'  All  moisture  should  be  wiped  daily,  or  even 
more  frequently,  from  the  venison  with  soft 
cloths,  when  any  appears  upon  the  surface,  and 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep  off  the 
flies  when  the  venison  is  not  hung  in  a  wire 
safe.  Black  pepper  thickly  powdered  on  it 
will  generally  answer  the  purpose. 

"  Hares  and  rabbits  are  stiff  when  freshly 
killed,  and  if  young  the  ears  tear  easily,  and 
the  claws  are  smooth  and  sharp.  A  hare  in 
cold  weather  will  remain  good  for  ten  or  four- 
teen days ;  care  only  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  inside  from  becoming  musty,  which  it  will 
do  if  it  has  been  emptied  in  the  field.  Phea- 
sants, partridges,  and  other  game,  may  be 
chosen  by  nearly  the  same  tests  as  poultry — by 
opening  the  bill  the  staleness  will  be  detected 
easily  if  they  have  been  kept  too  long  by  the 
hardness  of  the  bill.  With  few  exceptions 
game  depends  almost  entirely  for  the  fine 
flavour  and  the  tenderness  of  its  flesh,  on  the 
time  which  it  is  allowed  to  hang  before  it  is 
cooked,  and  it  is  never  good  when  very  fresh  j 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  sent  to 
table  in  a  really  offensive  state."  " 

Game,  Hashed.  Ingredients. — The  remains 
of  cold  game,  one  onion  stuck  with  three 
cloves,  a  few  whole  peppers,  a  strip  of  lemon- 
peel,  salt  to  taste,  thickening  of  butter  and 
flour,  one  glass  of  port  wine,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  lemon  juice,  one  tablespoonful  of 
ketchup,  and  one  pint  of  water  or  weak 
stock. 

Proceed  as  follows : — Cut  the  remains  of 
cold  game  into  joints,  reserve  the  best  pieces, 
and  put  the  inferior  ones  and  the  trimmings 
into  a  stewpan  with  the  onion,  pepper,  lemon 
peel,  salt,  and  water  or  weak  stock ;  stew  these 
for  about  an  hour,  and  strain  the  gravy; 
thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour  j  add  the  wine, 
lemon  juice,  and  ketchup;  lay  in  the  pieces  of 
game,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  the  flre 
until  they  are  warmed  through,  avoiding  boil- 
ing, otherwise  the  game  will  become  too  hard. 
Just  on  the  point  of  simmering  serve,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  sippets  of  toasted 
bread.  Time.  Altogether,  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

*^*  The  above  recipe  applies  to  any  kind  of 
game. 

If  desirable,  the  flavour  may  be  varied  by 
adding  flavoured  vinegars,  curry  powder,  &c. ; 
these,  however,  cover  the  gamey  taste  of  the 
dish,  and  are,  therelore,  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

1  Venison  is  not  in  perfection  wlien  young. 


Grouse,  to  Eoast.  Ingredients. — Grouse, 
butter,  a  thick  slice  of  toasted  bread.  Mode. 
— Let  the  birds  hang  as  long  as  possible; 
pluck  and  draw  them ;  wipe  (but  do  not  wash 
them)  inside  and  out,  and  truss  them  without 
the  head,  the  same  as  for  a  roast  fowl.  Put 
them  down  to  a  sharp  clear  fire,  keep  them 
well  basted  the  whole  of  the  time  they  are 
cooking,  and  serve  them  on  buttered  toast, 
soaked  in  the  dripping-pan,  with  a  little 
melted  butter  poured  over  them,  or  with 
bread  sauce  and  gravy.  IHme.  Half  an  hour; 
if  liked  thoroughly  done,  thirty-five  minutes. 
Seasonable  from  the  12th  of  August  to  the 
beginning  of  December,    (Mrs  Beeton.) 

Hare,  Jugged.  Ingredients. — One  hare,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  onions,  each  stuck 
with  three  cloves,  six  whole  allspice,  half  a 
tenspoonful  of  black  pepper,  a  strip  of  lemon 
peel,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup,  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  port  wine.  Mode. —  Wash  the  hare 
nicely,  cut  it  up  into  joints  (not  too  large), 
and  flour  and  brown  them ;  then  put  them  into 
a  stewpan  with  the  herbs,  onions,  cloves,  all- 
spice, pepper,  and  lemon-peel;  cover  them 
with  hot  water,  and  when  it  boils  carefuUy 
remove  all  the  scum,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
till  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  If  hour,  or 
longer  should  the  hare  be  very  old.  Take  out 
the  pieces  of  bare,  thicken  the  gravy  with 
flour  and  butter,  add  the  ketchup  and  port 
wine,  let  it  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  strain 
it  through  a  sieve  over  the  hare,  and  serve.  A 
few  fried  forcemeat  balls  should  he  added  at 
the  moment  of  serving,  or,  instead  of  frying 
them,  they  may  be  stewed  in  the  gravy,  about 
ten  minutes  before  the  hare  is  wanted  for 
use.  Do  not  omit  to  serve  red-currant  jelly 
with  it.  Time.  Altogether,  two  hours.  Sea- 
sonable from  September  to  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary.   (Mrs  Beeton.) 

Hare,  to  Boast.  Ingredients. — Hare,  force- 
meat, a  little  milk,  and  butter.  To  be  eaten  in 
perfection,  the  hare  must  hang  for  some  time. 
After  it  is  skinned  wash  it  well,  and  soak  it 
for  an  hour  in  warm  water  to  draw  out  the 
blood.  Make  a  forcemeat,  wipe  the  hare  dry, 
fill  the  belly  with  it,  and  sew  it  up.  Bring  the 
hind  and  fore  legs  close  to  the  body  towards 
the  head,  run  a  skewer  through  each,  fix  the 
head  between  the  shoulders  by  means  of  ano- 
ther skewer,  and  be  careful  to  leave  the  ears  on. 
Put  a  string  round  the  body  from  skewer  to 
skewer  and  tie  it  above  the  back.  Mode. — 
The  hare  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from 
the  fire  when  it  is  first  laid  down.  Baste  it 
well  with  milk  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards 
with  butter ;  and  particular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  basting,  so  as  to  preserve  the  meat 
on  the  back  juicy  and  nutritive.  When  it  is 
almost  roasted  enough,  flour  the  hare,  and  baste 
well  with  butter.  When  nicely  frothed  disli 
it,  remove  the  skewers,  and  send  it  to  tnble 
with  a  little  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  a  tureen  of 
the  same.  Red-currant  jelly  must  beserved  with 
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it.  I{  the  liver  is  good  it  may  be  parboiled' 
minced,  and  mixed  with  the  stuffing;  but  it 
•hould  not  be  uied  unless  quite  fresh.  Time. 
A  middling-sized  hare  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter ;  B  large  bare  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 
(Mrs  Beeton.) 

Fartridgei,  to  Boast.  Let  the  birds  hang 
as  long  as  they  can  possibly  be  kept  without 
becoming  offensive ;  picic  them  carefully,  draw 
and  singe  tliem,  wipe  the  insides  thoroughly 
with  a  clean  cloth,  truss  them  with  the  bead 
turned  under  the  wing  and  the  legs  drawn 
clone  together,  not  crossed.  Flour  them  when 
first  laid  to  the  fire,  and  baste  them  plentifully 
with  butter.  Serve  them  with  bread  sauce 
and  good  brown  gravy;  a  little  of  this  last 
should  be  poured  over  them.  Time.  30  or 
40  minutes.  In  preparing  them  for  the  spit 
the  crop  must  be  removed  through  a  slit  cut 
iu  the  back  of  neck,  the  claws  clipped  close, 
and  the  legs  held  In  boiling  water  for  a  minute, 
that  that  they  may  be  skinned  more  easily. 
(Eliza  Acton.) 

Pheasant,  to  Boast.  Let  it  hang  as  many 
days  ns  passible  without  becoming  tainted. 
Pluck  oft'  the  leathers  carefully,  cut  a  slit  in 
the  back  of  the  neck  to  remove  crop,  then 
draw  the  bird  in  the  usual  way,  and  either 
wipe  the  inside  very  clean  with  a  damp  cloth, 
or  pour  water  through  it ;  wipe  the  outside 
also,  but  with  a  dry  cloth  j  cut  ofE  the  toes, 
turn  the  head  of  the  bird  »»f2er  the  wing,  with 
the  bill  laid  straight  along  the  breast;  skewer 
the  legs,  which  must  not  be  crossed  ;  flour  the 
pheassnt  well,  lay  it  to  a  brisk  fire,  and  baste 
it  constantly  and  plentifully  with  well-fla- 
voured butter.  Send  bread  snuce  and  good 
brown  gravy  to  table  with  it.  Time.  Three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  a  few  minutes  less  if 
liked  very  much  underdone,  five  or  ten  more 
for  thorough  roasting,  with  a  ^ao<i  tire  in  both 
instances.  In  season  from  October  to  the  end 
of  January.    (Eliza  Acton.) 

Babbit,  to  Boil.  Babbits  that  arc  three 
parts  grown,  or,  at  all  events,  which  are  still 
quite  young,  should  be  chosen  for  bailing. 
Wash  them  well,  truss  them  firmly,  with  the 
heads  turned  and  skewered  to  the  sides,  drop 
them  into  sufficient  boiling  water  to  keep  them 
quite  covered  until  they  are  cooked,  and  sim- 
mer them  gently  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes ;  when  verff  young  they  will  require 
even  less  time  than  this.  Cover  thfm  with 
rich  white  sauce  mixed  with  livers  parboiled, 
finely  pounded,  and  well  seasoned  with  cayenne 
and  lemon  juice;  or  with  white  onion  sauce, 
or  with  paraley  and  butter,  made  with  milk  or 
cream  instead  of  water  (the  livers,  minced,  are 
often  added  to  the  l^st  of  these),  or  with  good 
mushroom  sauce.  Time.  80  to  45  minutes. 
(Eliza  Acton.) 

Babbit,  to  Boast.  This  is  much  improved 
by  having  the  backbone  taken  ont.  When 
this  is  done  line  the  inside  with  thin  slices  of 
bacon,  fill  it  with  furceuieat,  sew  it  up,  truss, 
and  roast  it  at  a  clear,  brisk  fire,  and  baste  it 


constantly  with  butter.  Flour  it  well  soon 
after  it  is  laid  down.  Serve  it  with  good 
brown  gravy,  and  with  currant  jelly,  when  this 
last  is  liked.  IHme.  f  hour  to  1  hour ;  less  if 
small.     (Eliza  Acton.) 

Tenison,  Haunch  of,  to  Boast.  To  prepare 
the  venison  for  the  spit  wash  it  slightly  with 
tepid  water,  or  merely  wipe  it  thoroughly  with 
damp  cloths,  and  dry  it  afterwards  with  clean 
ones ;  then  lay  over  the  fat  side  a  large  sheet 
of  thickly-buttered  paper,  and  next  a  paste  of 
fiour  and  water  about  three  quarters  of  au  inch 
thick ;  cover  this  again  with  two  or  three 
sheets  of  stout  paper,  secure  the  whole  well 
with  twine,  and  lay  the  haunch  to  a  sound, 
clear  fire ;  baste  the  paper  immediately  with 
butter  or  clarified  dripping,  and  roast  the 
joint  from  three  hours  and  a  half  to  four  and  a 
half,  according  to  its  weight  and  quality. 
Doe  venison  will  require  haU  an  hour  less  time 
than  buck.  Twenty  u  inutes  before  the  joint 
is  done  remove  the  paste  and  paper,  baste  the 
meat  in  every  part  with  butter,  and  dredge  it 
very  lightly  with  flour;  let  it  take  a  pale- 
brown  colour,  and  send  it  to  table  as  hot  as 
possible,  with  gravy  in  a  tureen  and  good 
currant  jelly.  Time.  3i  to  4^  hours.  The 
kind  of  gravy  appropriate  to  venison  is  a 
matter  on  which  indis'idual  taste  must  decide. 
(Eliza  Acton.) 

Venison,  Bashed.  Ingredients. — The  re- 
mains of  roast  venison,  its  own  or  mutton 
gravy,  thickening  of  butter  and  flour.  Mode. 
— Cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  in  neat  slices, 
and,  if  there  is  sufficient  of  its  own  gravy  left, 
put  the  meat  into  this,  as  it  is  preferable  to 
any  other.  Should  there  not  be  enough  put 
the  banes  and  trimmings  into  a  stewpan  with 
about  a  pint  of  mutton  gravy;  let  them  stew 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  strain  the  gravy.  Put 
a  little  flour  and  butter  into  the  stewpan,  keep 
stirring  until  brown,  then  add  the  strained 
gravy,  and  give  it  a  boil  up ;  skim  and  strain 
again,  and  when  a  little  cool  put  in  the  slices 
of  venison.  Place  the  stewpan  by  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  when  on  the  point  of  simmering 
serve.  Do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  Send  red- 
currant  jelly  to  table  with  it.  Time.  Alto- 
gether, an  hour  and  a  half.  A  small  quantity 
of  Harvey  sauce,  ketchup,  or  port  wine,  may 
be  added  to  enrich  the  gravy. 

GAN"GEENE.    See  Moetipication. 

OAIF'TEINE.  A  composition  used  to  clean 
kid  and  other  leather  gloves. 

Prep.  1.  (M.  Buhan.)  Curd  soap  (in  small 
shavings),  1  part;  water,  3  parts;  mix  with 
heat,  and  stir  in  of  essence  of  citron,  1  part. 

2.  (Sapokine, — Duvignau.)  Soap  (in  pow- 
der), 250  parts ;  water,  155  parts ;  dissolve 
with  heat,  cool,  and  add,  of  eau  dejavelle,  165 
parts,  solution  of  ammonia,  10  parts,  and  rub 
the  whole  to  a  smooth  paste.  Patent.  A 
small  portion  of  either  of  the  above  is  rubbed 
over  the  glove  with  a  piece  of  flannel  (always 
in  one  direction),  until  it  is  sufficiently  clean. 
See  GiovBS. 
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GARAN'CINJE!.     See  Maddee  Red. 
GA^'JiESISG.    See  Hobticuliuee. 
GAR'GLE.     Sgn.     GABflAEiSM,     Theoat- 

WASH  ;  GASaAElSMA,  GaEGAEISMUS,  GaEOA- 
EISMUM,  L.  A  liquid  medicine  applied  to  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth  or  upper  part  of  the 
throat.  Gargles  are  applied  by  allowing  a 
small  mouthful  to  run  as  much  as  possible 
over  the  affected  part,  by  holding  the  head 
backwards  and  breathing  through  it,  by 
which  means  the  liquid  is  agitated  and  its 
action  promoted. 

Gargles  are  not  to  be  swallowed.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  patients,  either  by 
accident  or  from  negligence,  do  swallow  a 
certain  quantity,  notwithstanding  the  instruc- 
tions given  them  to  the  contrary.  Care  should 
therefore  be  taken  to  avoid  making  gargles  of 
such  substances  as  may  occasion  unpleasant 
symptoms  in  small  doses,  though  they  may  not, 
perhaps,  amount  to  poisoning. 

Gargles  nsnally  have  for  their  basis  either 
simple  water,  or  milk,  wine,  or  vinegar,  diluted 
with  water,  to  which,  in  both  cases,  sugar, 
honey,  or  syrup  is  generally  added.  Their 
other  ingredients  vary  with  the  indication, 
but  must,  in  all  cases,  be  either  in  the  liquid 
form,  or  soluble  in  the  liquid  used  as  the 
excipient. 

Gargles  are  commonly  dispensed  in  mixture 
bottles.  The  quantity  used  at  a  time,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  miiy  be  about  2-3rds 
of  a  wine-glassful. 

Gargle.  Si/n.  Gaeoaeisma,  G.  commune, 
G.  SIMPIEX,  L.  Prep.  1.  St  B.  Hosp.) 
Honey  or  honey  of  roses,  li  fl.  oz. ;  strong 
vinegar,  2^  fl.  oz. ;  barley  water,  1  pint. 

2.  (St  George's.)  Oxymel,  1  fl.  dr. ;  decoc- 
tion of  barley,  5  fl.  dr.  In  common  sore 
throats,  &c.  The  formulae  of  several  other 
hospitals  are  similar. 

Gargle   of   Ac'etate    of   Ammo"nia.     S^n. 

GaEGAEISMB   AMMONI.K    ACETATIB,   L.       Prep. 

(Wendt.)  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  and 
honey  of  roses,  of  each  1  fl.  oz. ;  elder-flower 
water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  In  the  ulcerated  sore 
tiiroat  of  scarlet  fever. 

Gargle  of  Acetate  of  Manganese.  Si/n. 
GiEOAEISMA  Makoahebii  Aoetatis.  Frep. 
Acetate  of  Manganese,  1  driichm ;  water,  7 
fluid  ounces ;  clarifled  honey,  1  oz.  (The 
(chloride  and  sulphate  of  manganese  are  also 
used,  about  i  drachm  or  2  scruples  to  6  oz.  of 
barley  water. 

Gargle  of  Ace'tic  Acid.  Syn.  Oxymei  gae- 
GLE  ;  Gaeqaeisma  aoidi  acetici,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Acetic  acid,  1  dr.;  oxymel, 
2  fl.  dr. ;  water  to  make  up  4  fl.  oz. 

2.  Barley  water,  12  fl.  oz.  j  acetic  acid,  IJ 
fl.  oz. ;  honey,  6  dr.  Antiseptic.  For  sore 
tlivoat. 

Gargle  of  Aluminium  Chloride.  Syn.  Gje- 
GAitisMA  Aluminii  chloeidi.  Prep.  (Throat 
Hosp.)  Solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium  12 
minims,  water  1  fl.  oz.  Astringent  and  anti- 
septic. 


Gargle  of  Al'um.  Sy».  Gaeqabisma  aiu- 
MiNis,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Augustm.)  Oak-bark 
(in  powder),  1  oz.;  water,  li  pint;  boil  to  a 
pint,  filter,  cool,  and  add,  of  alum,  i  dr.  j 
brandy,  2  fl.  oz.  In  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
Hnd  throat. 

2.  (Cavarra.)  Alum,  3  dr. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz  ; 
dissolve.     In  offensive  breath. 

3.  (Poy.)  Alum,  1  dr. ;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
2fl.  dr.;  tincture  of  bark,  4fl.^r.;  honey  of 
roses,  2  oz. ;  laudanum,  20  drops ;  wine,  f  pint. 
In  scurvy. 

4.  (Grant.)  Alum,  1  oz. ;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
i  fl.  oz.  i  peppermint  water,  7  fl.  oz.  In  relaxa- 
tion of  the  uvula,  &c. 

5.  (i\lid.  Hosp.)  Alum,l  dr.;  honey, 2  dr.; 
water  to  make  6  fl.  oz.     As  No.  4. 

6.  (P.  Cod.)  Alum,  40  gr.;  honey  of  roses, 
1  oz. ;  infusion  of  roses,  6  fl.  oz.  As  tbe 
last. 

7.  (Ratier.)  Alum,  1  oz. ;  infusion  of  red 
roses  and  barley  water,  of  each  3  fl.  oz. ;  honey 
of  rose',  2  oz.     As  No.  4. 

8.  (Westm.  Hosp.)  Alum,  1  dr.;  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  1  fl.  dr.;  treacle,  4  dr.;  water 
to  15  fl.  oz. 

9.  (Ph.  Wirtem.)  Alum  and  nitre,  of  each 
3  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  4  oz.;  dilute  acetic 
acid,  4  lbs. ;  dissolve,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
powder  the  residuum.  I'or  use,  i  oz.  of  the 
powder  is  dissolved  in  water,  8  fl.  oz.  Highly 
recommended  in  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
and  tonsils.    This  forms  Zobel's  •  Specieic  poe 

QUINSY.' 

Gargle,  Antiscorhu'tic.  Si/n.  Gaegaeisma 
antibooeeutioum,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Bitter 
species,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  8  oz. ;  macerate 
1  hour,  strain,  and  add,  syrup  of  honey,  2  oz. ; 
antiscorbutic  tincture,  1  oz. 

Gargle,  Antisep'tlc.  Syn.  Gabgaeisua 
ANTIBEPTICUM,  L.  Prep.  (Pr.  Hosp.)  Decoc- 
tion of  bark,  6  oz. ;  camphor,  20  gr. ;  sal-am- 
moniac, 12  gr.     In  putrid  sore  throat,  &c. 

Gargle,  Astrin'gent.  Syn.  Gaegaeisma 
ASTEINGENS,  Ii.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.)  Tincture 
of  galls,  2  fl.  dr. ;  honey,  i  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz. 
In  relaxation  of  tlie  uvula  and  fauces. 

2.  (Collier.)  Honey,  4  dr. ;  tincture  of 
myrrh,  3  dr. ;  powdered  alum,  40  gr. ;  com- 
pound infusion  of  roses,  SJ  fl.  oz.  As  the  last, 
and  in  fetid  sore  fhroat. 

3.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  Alum,  2  dr. ;  decoction 
of  bark,  12  oz. ;  honey  of  roses,  IJ  oz. 

4.  (Dr  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Infusion  of  roses, 
7  fl.  oz. ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1  fl.  dr.;  tinc- 
ture of  catechu,  6  fl.  dr. ;  laudanum,  IJ  fl.  dr. 
For  relaxation  of  the  uvula.  See  Gaegle  of 
Alum. 

Gargle  of  Bo"rax.  St/n.  Gaegaeisma  bo- 
RACIS,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ellis.)  Borax,  1  dr. ; 
tincture  of  myrrh,  4  fl.  dr. ;  clarified  honey,  1 
fl.  oz. ;  rose  water,  4  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Pr.  Hosp.)  Borax,  2  dr. ;  honey  or  capil- 
laire,  1  oz. ;  rose  water,  7  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Gny's  Hosp.)  Borax,  2  dr.;  honey  of 
roses,  1  oz. ;  barley  water,  7  fl.  oz. 
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4.  (Mid.  Hosp.)  Dorax,  1  dr, ;  simply  ox- 
yinel,  2  dr.  j  water  to  make  3  fl.  oz.  The  above 
are  nsed  in  thrush  or  uphthous  sore  mouth, 
ptyaliaiu,  &c. 

Ougla  of   Bromide  of   Potassium.      ^n. 

GaBQABIBHA     FOTASail     BBOMIDI.  Frep. 

(Throat  Hosp.)      Bromide  of   potassium,  10 
grniDS  I  wnter,  1  fl.  oz.     Sedative. 
Oaigle  of  Cap'sicnm.     Syn.     Gabole  of 

CAYENNE  FXFFER;  GaBSABISMA  OAFSICI,  L. 
Prtf.  1.  (Dr  Griffith.)  Tincture  of  capsicum, 
i  fl.  oz. ;  rose  water,  8  fl.  oz. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.) — o.  Capsicum,  3  dr. ;  com- 
mon salt,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  mace- 
rate for  12  hours,  strain,  and  add  of  distilled 
vinegar,  1  pint. 

4.  Tiuoturc  of  ca'  sicum,  1  fl.  dr. ;  compound 
infusion  of  roses,  8  fl.  oz. 

3.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Tincture  of  capsicum, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  honey,  6  dr.  j  water  to  4  fl.  oz.  Used 
iu  ulcerated  sore  throat,  scarlet  fever,  &c. 

Oargle  of  Carbolic  Acid.  Byn.  Gakoa- 
EISMA  ACIDI  CAEBOUCI.  Prep.  (Throat 
Hosp.).  Carbolic  acid,  2  gr. ;  glycerin,  25 
minims ;  wnter,  1  fluid  ounce.  Stimulant  and 
antiseptic. 

Gargle  of  Clilo''iate  of  Fotas'sa.  Syn.  Gab- 
OABISMA  foiabs^  oblobatis,  L.  Prep. 
(Beasley.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  1  dr. ;  bonty 
of  roses,  1  oz. ;  water,  7  oz.  Used  in  miilig- 
nnnt  sore  throat,  scarlatina,  &c. 

Oargle  of  Chlo'tide  of  Lime.     Syn.     Gab- 

GAUISMA  OALCIS  OHLOBINATiE,  L.  Prep. 
From  chloride  of  lime,  1  dr.j  water,  \  pint; 
agitate  together  for  10  minutes,  filter  through 
linen,  and  add  of  simple  syrup,  1  fl.  oz.  Used 
in  putrid  sore  throat,  scarlet  fever,  &c. 

Oargle  of  Chloride  of  So'da.  Syn.  Gaboa- 
EISMA  BOD.B  CHLOEINATJJ,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Cop- 
land.) Liquor  of  chloride  of  soda,  12  fl.  dr.  j 
honey,  \  oz. ;  water,  6  II.  oz. 

2.  (Hosp.  Form.)  Chlorinated  solution  of 
soda,  4  fl.  dr. ;  water  to  4  fl.  oz.  Used  as  the 
last. 

Gargle  of  Chlo"rine  Water.  Syn.  Gaega- 
EISMA  OHLOBijfii,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Fr.  Hosp.) 
Chlnriiie  water,  i  fl.  oz. ;  syrup,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water, 
4i  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Mid.  Hosp.)  Chlorine  water,  2  fl.  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  10  fl.  oz.      TJse.  As  the  last. 

Gargle  of  Cincho'na  Bark.  Syn.  Gaega- 
BISMA  cinchona;,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  decoc- 
tion of  cinchona,  7  fl.  oz.;  simple  oxymcl,  1 
fl.  oz.  Antiseptic  and  astringent  in  relaxa- 
tion, &c. 

2.  (Acidulated;  Gabgaeisma  cinchona 
AClDrs,  L.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  IJ  fl.  dr.; 
honey,  It  oz. ;  decoction  of  bark  to  make  up 
8  fl.  oz. 

Gargle,  Com'mon.  Syn.  Gabgaeisma  com- 
monk,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ed.  Hosp.)  Water, 
6  fl.  oz. ;  nitre,  1  dr. ;  honey  of  roses,  1  oz. 
For  ordinary  sore  throat,  &c. 

2.  (Lond.  Hosp.)  Alum,  1  dr. ;  dilute  snl- 
phurif  iicid,  2  fl.  dr. ;  tincture  of  myrrh,  4  fl. 
dr. ;  water  to  12  fl.  oz. 


Oargle  of  Cy'auide  of  Mercury.  Syn.  Gab- 
gaeisma HTiiBABGTEiCTAtriDi,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Brera.)  Cyanide  of  mercury,  10  gr. ;  honey 
of  roses,  1  oz. ;  barley  water,  1  pint. 

2.  (CuUerier.)  Cyanide  of  mercury,  10  gr. ; 
linseed  tea,  1  pint.  Used  in  the  same  cases  as 
mercurial  gargle. 

Gargle,  Deter'gent.  Syn.  Gabgaeisma  dk- 
TBEOEKS,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Alcohol- 
isod  sulphuric  acid,  1  fl.  dr. ;  honey  of  roses, 
2  oz. ;  barley  water,  8  oz. 

2.  (Dr  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Nitre,  2  dr.; 
honey  of  roses,  4  fl.  dr.;  infusion  of  roses,  h\ 
fl.  oz.     In  inflammatory  sore  throat. 

Oargle,  Emollient.  Syn.  Gabgaeisma 
BMOLLIENS,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Duchan.)  Marsh- 
mallow  root,  1  oz. ;  figs,  2  oz. ;  water,  1  qnart; 
boil  to  a  pint  and  strain.  Demulcent,  sooth- 
ing. 

2.  (Trousseau  &  Reveil.)  Barley  water, 
8  oz. ;  honey,  li  oz.  Both  are  used  iu  inflam- 
matory aflections  of  the  throat  and  mouth. 

Gargle  of  Horserad'ish.  Syn.  Gabgaeisma 
aemoeaoIjE,  L.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Compound 
spirit  of  horseradish,  1  fl.  oz. ;  honey,  2  oz. ; 
water,  4  fl.  oz.  A  good  gargle  (or  scurvy  of 
the  fauces  and  pharynx,  vulgarly  called  the 
'  inward  scurvy.' 

Gargle  of  Hydrochlo"ric  Acid.     Syn.     Mr- 

BIATIO  ACID  OABGLB ;  GABGAEISMA  ACIDI 
HYDEOCHLOEICI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Guy's  Hosp.) 
Hydrochloric  acid,  30  drops;  honey  of  roses. 
2  oz. ;  hurley  water,  6  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Ratier.)  Hydrochloric  acid,  2  fl.  dr. ; 
clarified  hpnev,  2  fl.  02. ;  barley  water,  1  pint. 

3.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Red-rose  leaves,  2  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  hydrochloric  acid,  \\ 
fl.  dr.;  digest  1  hour,  and  strain.  In  inflan.- 
niatory  sore  throat,  ulcerations  of  the  mouth, 
scarlet  fever,  &c. 

Gargle  of  I'odine.  Syn.  Gaegaribhaiodinii, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Iodine,  10  gr. ;  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, 12  gr. ;  rectified  spirit  and  simple  syrup, 
of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  5  fl.  oz.  In  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  in  scrofulous 
habits. 

2.  (Dr  Ross.)  Tincture  of  iodine,  li  fl.  dr. ; 
tincture  of  opium,  1  fl.  dr. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz. 

3.  (St  T.  Hosp.)  Compound  tincture  of 
iodine,  2  fl.  dr. ;  water,  5  fl.  oz.  In  ulceration 
of  the  tonsils. 

Gargle,  Mercn"rial.  Syn.  Gabgaeisma  ht- 
dbaeoyei,  G.  meeoubiaib,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(G.  HTD.  bichlobidi.)  Corrosive  sublimate, 
2  to  5  gr. ;  barley  water,  1  pint ;  honey  of 
roses,  2  fl.  oz.  For  syphilitic  ulcers  in  the 
throat. 

2.  (Plenck.)  Calomel,  6  gr. ;  quicksilver, 
30  gr. ;  powdered  gum,  8  dr. ;  syrup  of  pop- 
pies, i  oz. ;  triturate  till  the  globules  of  metnl 
disappear,  and  add  of  decoction  of  clematis,  26 
fl.  oz. ;  honey  of  roses,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  myrrh, 
1  dr.  (or  tincture  of  myrrh,  I  fl.  oz.).  In 
syphilitic  and  putrid  sore  throat. 

Oargle  of  Unstard.  Syn.  Gabgaeisma 
SIKAFIS.      Prep.      (Fleury).      Black  mustard 
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seed,  bruised  4  ounces ;  salt,  4  scruples  j  vine- 
gar, 8  scruples ;  warm  water,  7  ounces.  Digest 
and  filter. 

Gargle  of  Myrrh.  Syn.  Gaegabisma 
MTKEHi;,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ainslie.)  Tincture 
of  myrrh,  6  fl.  dr. ;  vinegar,  1  fl.  dr. ;  honey  of 
roses,  li  fl.  oz. ;  barley  water,  12  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  Tincture  of  myrrh,  \  oz. ; 
honey  of  roses,  li  oz. ;  lime  water,  6  fl.  oz. 
In  scarlatina  and  putrid  sore  throat.  See 
ASTEINOEST  GaEGIE,  &C. 

Gargle  of  Ni'tre.    Syn.  Gaegaeisma  salis 

NITEI,    G.    POTASS^    NITEATIS,   L.      jPrep.      1. 

Nitre,  2  dr. ;  honey  or  syrup,  J  oz. ;  rose 
water,  5^  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Brande.)  Nitre,  2  dr.;  oxymel,  1  fl. 
oz. ;  "barley  water,  7  fl.  oz.  In  inflammatory 
sore  throat.     See  Common  Gaegle. 

Gargle  of  Oak-Bark.  Syn.  Gabgaeibma 
oOBTiois  QUEECus,  L.  Prep.  1.  Oak-bark, 
2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  1 
hour,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ellis.)  Decoction  of  oak-bark,  1  pint ; 
alum,  \  dr. ;  brandy,  2  fl.  oz.  In  chronic  sore 
throat,  relaxat)<m  of  the  uvula,  &c. 

Gargle  of  Oxide  of  Manganese.  Syn.  Gae- 
gaeisma  MANGANESH  oxiDi.  Prep.  (Pareira). 
Black  oxide  of  manganese,  2  dr.  j  decoction  of 
barley,  5  fl.  oz. 

Gargle  of  Pel'litory.  Syn.  Gaeoaeisma 
PYEETHEi.  Prep.  1.  Pellitory  root,  4  dr. ; 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  boil  to  8  fl.  oz.,  and  add  of 
liquor  of  ammonia  2  fl.  dr. 

2.  (Swediaur.)  Infusion  of  pellitory,  1  pint; 
vinegar,  .S  fl.  oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  3  dr.  To 
promote  the  maturation  and  healing  of  throat 
ulcers.  • 

Gargle  of  Permanganate  of  Potash.  Syn. 
Gaeoaeisma  Potassje  Peemanganatis. 
Prep.  (Throat  Hosp.)  Solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potiish  (B.  P.),  6  minims;  distilled 
water,  1  fl.  oz.     Antiseptic. 

Gargle  of  Eo"ses.  Syn.  Gaegaeisma  uosm, 
G.  EOSAEFM,  L.  Prep.  (Kendrick.)  Con- 
serve of  roses,  3  oz. ;  boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
infuse  1  hour;  add  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  2 
fl.  dr., and  strain.  Antiseptic,  astringent;  used 
in  several  indications. 

Gargle  of  Snbacetate  of  lead.    Syn.    Gae- 

GAEISMA       PLDMBI       SUBACETATIS.  Prep. 

(Ratier.)  Liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  J  dr. ; 
barley  water,  1  lb: ;  syrup,  1  fl.  oz. 

Gargle  of  Turpentine.  Syn.  Gaegaeibma 
Tebebinthinattim,  Prep.  (Geddings,)  Oil 
of  turpentine,  2  dr. ;  mucilage,  6i  fl.  oz.  In 
salivation. 

Gargle,  Spirit,  Syn.  Gaegaeisma  spieit- 
uosuM,  G,  spiEllOs  TINI,  L, ,  Prep.  1,  (Dr 
Watson,)  French  brandy,  1  fl,  oz. ;  water,  i 
pint, 

2.  (St  George's.)  Proof  spirit,  1  fl,  oz. ; 
oxymel,  5  fl.  dr. ;  decoction  of  barley,  to  make 
up  6  fl.  oz.     In  relaxations  and  salivation. 

Gargle,  Stim'nlant.  Syn.  Gaegaeisma 
BTIMULANS,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Copland.)  In- 
fusion of  roses,  6i  fl.  oz. ;  dilute  hydrochloric 


acid,  40  drops;  tincture  of  capsicum,  IJ  fl. 
dr.;  honey,  3  dr.  See  Gaeoie  op  Cap- 
sicrM. 

Gargle  of  Tan'nin.  Syn.  Gaegaeibma 
ACIDI  TANNICI,  L,  Prep.  1,  (Beral.)  Tannin, 
1  dr. ;  honey  of  roses,  2  oz. ;  rose  water,  2 
fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water,  8  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Jannart.)  As  the  last,  but  using  only 
half  the  quantity  of  tannin.  In  salivation 
and  aphthous  ulcerations. 

Gargle  of  Verd'igrls.    Syn.    Gaegaeisma 

^EUGINirS,  G.  C0PEI  AOETATIS,  L.  Prep. 
(Guy's  Hosp.)  Oxymel  of  verdigris,  4  dr.; 
honey  of  roses,  2  oz. ;  barley  water,  3i  fl.  oz. 
Used  as  a  detergent  for  ulcers  in  the  throat. 
If  swallowed  it  produces  violent  vomiting. 
The  addition  of  24  oz,  of  water  to  the  above 
produces  a  gargle  sufficiently  strong  for  most 
cases. 

Gargle  of  Vin'egar.  See  Gaegle  op  Acetio 
Acid, 

Gargle  of  Zinc.  Syn.  Gaegaeisma  zinoi, 
G.  z.  BITLPHATIS,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Copland.) 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  20  gr. ;  oxymel,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
rose  water,  7  fl.  oz.  In  aphthous  sores,  relaxa- 
tions, ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  &c. 

GAE'LIC.  Syn.  Allium,  L.  The  Allium 
sativum  of  botanists.  It  is  diaphoretic,  diu- 
retic, expectorant,  stimulant,  and  tonic ;  and 
externally,  irritant,  rubefacient,  and  even 
vesicant. — Dose,  i  dr.  to  IJ  dr, ;  in  enfeebled 
digestion,  chronic  diarrhcea,oldchroniccous;hs, 
atonic  dropsies,  and  worms.  An  antispas- 
modic aud  counter-irritant  liniment  is  made 
of  the  juice,  which  was  formerly  esteemed  in 
chest  diseases  and  infantile  convulsions.  A 
small  clove  of  garlic,  or  a  few  drops  of  tlie 
juice,  was  formerly  introduced  into  the  ear  in 
certain  forms  of  deafness.  As  a  condiment  its 
properties  resemble  those  of  the  onion,  than 
which  it  is  much  more  powerfal. 

GAS'HET.  In  mineralogy,  one  of  the  pre- 
cious stones  or  gems.  The  finest  specimens  of 
noble  garnet  (Sieian  or  Oeiental  gaenet) 
are  brought  from  Pegu.  According  to  chemi- 
cal analysis,  the  garnet  is  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  coloured  with  iron  and 
manganese. 

Garnet,  Facti"tious,    See  Pastes. 

GA'EUM.  [L.]  A  species  of  pickle  or 
sauce  prepared  of  flsb,  in  a  state  of  incipient 
putrefaction,  strongly  salted  and  seasoned 
with  aromatics.  According  to  Pliny,  the 
Romans  used  a  species  of  lobster  for  this 
purpose. 

GAS,  Syn.  Gaz,  Pr,  A  permanently  elastic 
aeriform  fluid.  In  English  the  term  '  air" 
is  now  usually  restricted  to  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture forming  the  atmosphere,  but  it  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  synonym  for  '  gas,'  The  prin- 
cipal gases  are  the  elementary  bodies  hy- 
drogen, chlorine,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  the 
compounds  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  hyrochloric  acid, 
phosphoretted  hydrogen,  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid. 
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Soe  these  sabstances  under  their  respective 
heads. 

^Oaa.    Syn.    Coal  oab.  Illuminating  g. 

^■l  term  '  g:as '  is  pnpularly  applied  to  the 
important  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  produced 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  pit- coal,  and 
now  employed  as  a  source  of  artificial  light  in 
most  of  large  towns  of  Europe  and  America. 
Although  artificial  illumination  by  means  of 
coal-gas  was,  previous  to  1819,  used  in  Great 
Britain  in  isolated  cases,  andhad  been  employed 
for  the  occasional  lighting  np  of  the  mansion  of 
Culrosc  Abbey  in  Scotland,  by  Lord  Dundonald, 
a6  fnr  back  as  1787  ;  and  by  Murdoch,  in  1798, 
for  lighting    tlie    foundry    of    Bnulton    and 


Watts  in  Soho,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  generally  adopted  in  London,  and  the 
other  large  towns  of  England  and  Scotland 
until  that  year ;  since  which  time  to  the  pre- 
sent artificial  gas  illuminntion  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed, and  increased  to  so  enormous  an  extent, 
that  some  works  are  now  delivering  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  coal-gas  a  day.  The  apparatus 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  on  the  large 
scale  consists  essentially  of  a  system  of  closcil 
retorts  (a)  of  cast  iron  or  fire-cl.iy,  generally 
having  the  form  of  a  flattened  cylinder,  and 
arranged  In  sets  of  three  or  five,  and  heated  by 
the  same  coal  firp,  as  shown  in  the  accoinp  iny- 
ing  drawing. 
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The  quantity  of  coal  required  to  charge  each 
retort  is  about  two  bushels,  and  it  takes  about 
lour  hours  for  the  coal  to  give  off  all  its  gas. 
Wlien  it  has  done  this  the  resulting  coke  is  re- 
moved from  the  retort,  and  afresh  charge  of  coal 
is  thrown  into  it,  the  mouth  of  the  retort  being 
then  closed  with  a  thick  iron  plate,  and  luted 
with  clay.  An  iron  pipe  ascends  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  front  of  the  retort,  project- 
ing from  the  furnace,  and  after  describing  a 
curve  at  its  upper  extremity,  this  iron  pipeopens 
into  a  much  wider  tube,  called  the  hydrau- 
lie  main  (J),  which  latter  passes  horizontally 
along  the  front  of  the  range  of  furnaces,  the 
tubes  from  all  the  retorts  dipping  into  it. 
The  hydraulic  main  is  always  kept  half  full  of 
the  water  and  the  tar  which  condenses  from 
the  ascending  gas ;  owing  to  which  arrange- 
ment the  opening  into  each  retort  is  effectually 
closed  by  a  water-valve,  and  thus  permits  a 
fresh  charge  of  coals  to  be  thrown  in,  and  of 
coke  to  be  withdrawn  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
retorts,  without  interfering  with  the  distilla- 
tion going  on  in  the  others. 


The  aqueous  portion  of  the  liquid  deposited 
in  the  hydraulic  main,  which  is  known  as  the 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  forms  the  princi- 
pal source  of  the  commercial  salts  of  am- 
monia, consists  principally  of  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  but  contains  also 
sulphide,  cyanide,  and  siilphocyantde  of  am- 
monium. After  it  leaves  the  hydraulic 
main,  the  gas  passes  into  the  condenser  (e\ 
which  is  composed  of  a  series  of  bent  iron 
tubes  (shown  in  the  plate),  these  being  kept 
cool  either  by  the  large  surface  they  expose 
to  the  air,  or,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  stream 
of  cold  water  applied  to  the  outside. 

Any  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  or  salts  of 
ammonia  escaping  condensation  in  the  hy- 
draulic main  are  arrested  in  the  condensers, 
but  not  always ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  after- 
wards carry  the  gas  through  a  scrubber  (not 
figured  in  the  plate)  or  case  containing  pieces 
of  coke,  over  which  a  stream  of  water  being 
made  to  trickle,  absorbs  any  remaining  am- 
moniacal vapours.  The  gas  next  passes 
through    the    lime   purifier    (/),  an     iron 
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box  fitted  with  shelves,  on  wliich  is  placed 
slaked  lim.e,  which  absorhs  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  part,  but  not  the  whole  of,  tlie  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  contained  in  the  gas. 
Ot  the  man)'  methods  devised  for  the  removal 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  none  appears  to 
be  so  successful  and  economical  as  that  which 
consists  in  passing  the  gas  over  a  mixture  of 
iulphate  of  iron,  slaked  lime,  and  sawdust. 

The  gas,  after  it  has  become  purified  by  the 
foregoing  processes,  is  passed  into  the  gaso- 
meter (g)  (part  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
plate),  whence  it  passes  into  the  mains,  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  various  condensers. 
Another  prejudicial  impurity  formed  in  gas  is 
carbon  ditulphide,  which  when  burned  gives 
rise  to  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ihis  in  time  attacks  certain  kinds  of  furniture, 
as  well  as  the  bindings  of  books. 

Dr  Angus  Smith  effects  the  removal  of  the 
disulphide  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  solu- 
tion of  plumbic  oxide  in  caustic  scda,  diffused 
through  sawdust. 


The  quality  of  coal-gas  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture. If  the  retorts  are  insufficiently 
heated,  the  result  will  be  the  formation  of 
certain  easily -condensable  hydrocarbons,  which 
not  only  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  but 
cause  considerable  inconvenience  by  collecting 
in  and  blocking  ap  the  pipes.  On  the  con- 
trary, should  too  much  heat  be  used,  the  gas 
becomes  partially  decomposed  by  contact  with 
the  red-hot  retort,  and  deposits  on  its  sides 
the  substance  known  as  "  gas  carbon,"  thus 
not  only  removing  to  a  certain  extent  the 
constituent  to  which  the  gas  owes  its  illumi- 
nating power,  but  impoverishing  its  lighting 
qualities  still  more,  by  diluting  it  with  an 
unnecessary  quantity  of  liberated  hydrogen. 
These  latter  effects  are  forcibly  illustrated  in 
the  following  analysis  of  the  gas  collected 
from  Wigan  cannel  coal  at  different  periods  of 
the  distillation. 

The  best  gas  is  said  to  be  produced  when 
the  retorts  are  heated  to  a  bright  cherry  red. 


In  100  Volumes. 


1st  Hour. 


lOtli  Hour. 


defiant  gas  and  volatile  hydro-carbons 

Marsh  gas 

Carbonic  oxide 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 


13-0 

82'5 

3-2 

00 

1-3 


7-0 
56-0 
11-0 
21-3 

4-7 


0-0 
20-0 
100 
60-0 
10-0 


"  The  value  of  gas  as  an  illuminating  agent 
may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  amount  of 
hydrocarbons  present,  and  on  the  relation 
which  the  carbon  bears  to  the  hydrogen  in 
these  substances.  In  marsh  gas,  CH4,  which 
is,  practically  speaking,  non-luminous,  the 
percentage  composition  is,  carbon  75,  and 
hydrogen  25.  In  olefiant  gas,  C2H4,  the 
carbon  is  85'7,  and  the  hydrogen  14'3,  and  the 
gas  possesses  a  correspondingly  greater  amount 
of  illuminating  value.  In  acetylene,  CjHj,  we 
have  a  gas  of  still  greater  illuminating  value, 
the  proportion  of  carbon  to  hydrogen  being 
als-o  greater,  the  per-centage  composition  being, 
carbon  92-3,  and  hydrogen  7'7.  In  benzol, 
CgHj, we  have  the  same  percentages;  while  in 
naphthalene,  CjjHg,  a  still  higher  ratio  between 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  exists,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increased  value  in  light-giving 
power.  It  was  formerly  taken  us  an  axiom 
that  the  illuminating  value  of  a  mixture  of 
gases  was  ako  iroportionate  to  the  relation 
between  the  carbi.n  and  hydrogen,  but  al- 
though this  is  very  good  as  a  rough  criterion 
ill  practice,  the  statement  must  not  be  accepted 
as  strictly  true.  The  illuminiiting  power  of 
a  mixture  of  gases  is  known  now  to  depend  far 
more  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  compounds 
present,  than  upon  the  absolute  proportion 
between  the  hydrogen  and  carbon;  for  while 
on  the  one  hand  it  is  possible  to  have  a  gas 


(marsh  gas)  containing  as  much  as  75'4  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  and  yet  which  is  valueless  for 
illuminating  purposes ;  it  is  also  possible  to 
have  a  mixture  of  gases  in  which  the  per 
centage  of  carbon  is  far  less,  although  the 
illuminating  value  Is  much  greater.'" 

Coal  gas  consists  of  a  mixtnre  of  the  follow- 
ing bodies : 

Marsh  gas  (light  carbonetted  hydrogen). 

Olefiant  gas  (heavy      „  „       ). 

Hydrogen. 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Nitrogen. 

Vapours  of  liquid  hydro-carbons. 

Vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

The  yield  of  gas,  and  also  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  product,  vary  greatly  with 
different  kinds  of  coal.  The  average  yield  maiy 
be  roughly  estimated  at  10,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  ton  of  coal." 

Anthracite  is  by  no  means  suited  for  a  gas  coal. 
The  best  coals  for  this  purpose  are  those  which 
are  bituminous;  they  comprise  caking  coal, 
parrot  coal,  and  certain  varieties  of  cannel  coal. 
London  gas  (which  is  generally  deficient  in 

' '  Chemistry,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Analjtical.'— 
Mackenzie. 

'  For  practical  details  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
this  product,  see  the  article  CoAi,  gas  in  '  Ure's  Diction- 
«ry  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  ;*  *  Wagner*8  Chemical 
TcclmoloRy;'  and  ■  Chemistry,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and 
Analytical.* 
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iUnminatiug  power)  is  manufactured  princi- 
pally from  Durham  and  Newcastle  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  elementary  composition  of 
the  coal,  the  amonut  and  nature  of  the  vola- 
tile matter  contained  in  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  its  value  as  a  source  for  gas.  It 
sboald  also  yield  »  small  amount  of  ash, 
and  be  as  free  ns  possible  from  sulphur, 
besides  which  its  ultimate  atialysis  should 
show  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
oxygen.  U  there  be  an  excess  of  this  latter 
element,  the  production  of  the  hydrocarbon 
illuminants  will  be  diminished,  since  the 
hydrogen  which  would  go  to  their  formation 
would  unite  with  the  oxygen  to  form  useless 
water. 

The  late  Charles  Mansfield  proposed  to 
increase  the  illuminating  power  of  ordinary 
coal  gas,  and  to  render  water  gas  or  even  atmo- 
spheric air  luminiferous,  by  passing  them 
through  sponges  or  over  trays  containing 
mineral  naphtha  or  benzole;  and  a  patent  was 
taken  out  for  this  purpose.  The  gas  so 
treated  imbibes  or  dissolves  a  portion  of  the 
liquid,  and  burns  with  increased  brilliancy. 
The  method  of  saturating  the  gas  with  the 
liquid  hydrocarbon  is  as  follows : — "  The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  brass  reservoir  or  chamber 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  gas-pipe,  neiir  the 
burner.  This  reservoir  may  be  in  the  shape 
of  iin  oil-flask,  made  air-tight,  with  a  screw- 
joint,  or  other  means  of  supplying  any  highly 
volatile  oil,  turpentine,  or  mineral  naphtha, 
and  should  be  kept  about  half  full.  Into  this 
reservoir  tlie  gas-pipe  ascends  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  oil ;  a  very  small  jet-pipe  of 
gas,  regulated  by  a  stop-cock,  is  branched  off 
below  this  chamber,  to  supply  a  minute  flame, 
80  as  to  cause  a  sufficient  evaporation  from 
the  oil  to  unite  with  the  gas  in  the  flask 
receiver.  The  whole  is,  of  course,  surmounted 
with  the  usual  burner  and  lamp-glass." 

The  naplithalising  of  giis  did  not  work  well 
on  a  large  scale.  Recently,  however,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a  company  in 
England  to  work  a  French  patented  process, 
which  differed  only  from  th:it  of  Mansfield's 
in  the  substitution  of  another  hydrocarbon 
(probably  a  petroleum  product)  for  benzol. 
The  chemical  and  technical  journals  exposed 
this  invention,  and  prevented  the  sinking  of 
capital  in  a  worthless  undertaking.  On  a 
small  scale,  simple  '  naphthalisers  '  appear  to 
work  very  well. 

The  illuminating  power  of  gas,  as  well  as  of 
other  sources  of  light,  may  be  directly  ascer- 
tained by  what  is  termed  the  '  comparison  of 
shadows,'  or  indirectly,  and  more  conveni- 
ently, by  chemical  analysis.'  See  Am  Gas, 
Illumination. 

GASTEOPHAH  (Apotheker  J.  Furst, 
Prai;uL).  For  strengthening  the  digestion 
and  improving  the  appetite.  Quassia,  30 
grammes;  orange  berries,  15  grammes;  ga- 
langal,  4  grammes;  cardamoms,  2  grammes; 
»  Sco  '  W»tt»'6  Dictionary  of  Cheaiistry,'  vol.  i. 
VOL.  1. 


star  anise  oil,  10  drops;  orange-peel  oil,  10 
drops;  spirit,  180  grammes;  water,  120 
grammes ;  digested  and  filtered.     (Hauler.) 

GASTEOPHILE  (Dr  Borchard).  There  are 
several  numbers  of  this  preparation.  Soda 
water,  containing  common  salt,  perhaps  in 
someof  the  numbersmized  with  Glauber's  salts. 

GAZ'OGENE.  [Fr.]  Si/n.  Aeeatiko  JIa- 
CHlifB.  A  portable  apparatus  for  aeratiui; 
water  and  other  liquids.  Many  forms  have 
beeu  given  to  this  instrument,  but  in  all  the 
principle  is  the  same.  Powders  for  generating 
carbonic  acid  gas  are  placed  in  a  separate  com- 
partment, and  the  Uqniil  to  be  aerated  in 
another.  The  two  compartaoents  are  connected 
by  a  suitable  tube,  und  a  second  tube,  furnished 
with  a  spring  tup,  affords  an  exit  for  the 
aerated  liquid.  By  the  aid  of  the  gazogene, 
water,  wine,  ale,  &c.,  may  in  a  few  minutes  be 
fully  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  so 
rendered  brii-k  and  piquant.  By  using  fruit 
syrups,  manufactured  from  English  and  foreign 
fruits,  the  most  delicious  aerated  summer 
beverages  can  he  made,  resembling  those  so 
much  esteemed  by  travellers  in  the  South  of 
Europe  and  the  sea-board  cities  of  the  Westerii 
world. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  s-^da 
and  acid  required  for  charging  gazogenes  : 

For  2  pints,  powdered  tartaric  acid,  280 
grains ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  340  grains. 

For  3  pints,  powdered  tartaric  acid,  310 
grains ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  420  grains. 

For  5  pints,  tartaric  acid,  620  grains ;  ciir- 
bonate  of  soda,  760  grains. 

Put  the  acid  and  soda  in  different  coloured 
papers. 

GEDACHTNISS  -  LIUONASE  —  Mnemonic 
Lemonade  (manufactured  by  G.  M.  Hauler, 
Vienna).  A  mixture  of  15  parts  phosphoric 
acid,  15  parts  glycerin,  70  parts  water. 
(Schadler.) 

GEHOE  INSTEUMENT.  Instrument  for 
deafness  (Apotheker  F.  Bruuuer,  Troppau). 
A  little  tube  of  silver  plate,  2  centim&tres  long 
and  as  thick  as  a  straw,  with  a  small  mussel- 
shaped  widening  at  one  end,  which  is  wrapped 
in  cotton  wool,  to  be  inserted  in  the  ear. 

GEHOB  IIQUOE,  Schweizer— Swiss  Cure 
for  Deafness  (Raudnitz).  Water  mixed  with 
a  little  coarse  brandy.     ( Wittstein.) 

GEHOEOL— Oil  for  Seafiieas  (C.  Brockel- 
mann,  Soest).  Provence  oil  adulterated  with 
sunflower  oil  and  mixed  with  very  small  traces 
of  camphor  and  eajeput,  sassafras,  and  rose- 
mary oils.     (Hager.) 

GEL'ATIN.  Sgit.  Gelatihb  ;  G^hatinb,  Fr. ; 
Gelahna,  L.  Animal  jelly,  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  on  the 
organic  tissue  of  the  bunes,  tendons,  and 
ligaments,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  skin,  and 
the  serous  membranes.  Glue  and  size  arc 
coarse  varieties  of  gelatin,  prepared  from 
hoofs,  hides,  skins,  &c. ;  and  isinglass  is  a  purer 
kind,  obtained  from  the  air  bladders  of  some 
other  membranes  of  fish. 
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trap,  S(c.  Gelatin  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolves  with  great  er  or  less  readi- 
ness on  the  application  of  heat,  according  to 
the  source  where  it  is  obtained,  and  in  this 
state  forms  a  tremulous  and  transparent  jelly 
on  cooling ;  It  is  insoluble  in  both  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  alka- 
lies and  acids ;  with  tannic  acid  it  forms  an 
insoluble  compound  of  a  buff  colour,  which  is 
the  basis  of  leather  j  when  acted  on  by  cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  glycocoU 
or  gelatin  sugar ;  and  when  boiled  with  strong 
alltalies,  it  yields  glycocoU  and  leucine.  Chlo- 
rine passed  into  a  solution  of  gelatin  occa- 
sions a  dense  white  precipitate  (chlorite  of 
gelatin),  which  ultimately  forms  a  tough, 
elastic,  pearly  mass,  somewhat  resembling 
fibrin. 

Tests.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  recognised  as 
follows : — 1.  It  gelatinises  on  cooling.  2.  It 
is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  3.  Bichloride  of 
mercury  gives  a  whitish  floeculent  precipitate, 
4.  Tannic  acid  or  infusion  of  galls  gives  a 
copious  yellowish-white,  curdy  precipitate, 
which,  on  being  stirred,  coheres  into  an  elastic 
mass,  insoluble  in  water, .and  incapable  of 
putrefaction,  and  which,  when  dried,  assumes 
the  appearance  of  over-tanned  leather.  5.  The 
gelatinising  property  is  destroyed  by  nitric 
acid.  6.  It  is  not  affected  by  either  alum 
or  acetate  of  lead.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  chondrin. 

Q;u,al.  The  goodness  of  commercial  gelatin 
intended  for  food  is  readily  proved  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  digesting  the  two 
together  for  a  short  time.  If  it  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  its  colour  remains  unaltered,  and 
during  its  solution  it  continues  entirely  free 
from  smell.  The  resulting  solution  and  jelly 
are  also  odourless,  neutral  to  test-paper,  free 
from  unpleasant  taste,  and  perfectly  trans- 
parent. If  it  forms  a  yellow  gluey-looking 
mass,  and  evolves  an  offensive  odour,  it  should 
be  rejected  as  of  infei-ior  quality,  and  unfit  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Xfses,  l;c.  Gelatin  is  largely  employed  as  an 
article  of  food,  as  in  soups,'^ellie8,  &c. ;  but  its 
value  in  this  respect  has  been,  perhaps,  over- 
rated.' Animals  fed  exclusively  on  gelatin  die 
of  starvation.  But  when  mixed  with  other 
food,  especially  with  substances  abounding  in 
albumen,  casein,  or  fibrin,  gelatin  may  be 
useful  as  an  aliment,  and  serve  directly  to 
nourish  the  gelatinous  tissues.  (Liebig.)  Hence 
gelatin  is  a  fitting  substance  to  form  part  (but 
only  a  part)  of  the  diet  of  convalescents,  as  it 
conveys  nutrition  directly  to  these  tissues, 
without  tasking  the  diminished  powers  of  life 
for  its  conversion ;  but  its  use  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  proper  quantity  of  azotised  animal 
food  to  supply  the  elements  to  the  blood,  for 
the  support  and  increaseof  the  musculartissue, 
or  fleshy   portion   of  the  body.     In   France 

1  The  reuder  interested  in  this  Bubject  should  consult  a 
panel  by  Carl  Volt  in  the  'Zeitschrift  fiir  Bioloaie,'  viii, 
297-388. 


gelatin  obtained  from  bones  is  employed  as 
a  part  of  the  diet  in  hospitals  with  the  best 
efiect,  materially  abridging  the  period  of  con- 
valescence ;  but  when  given  alone,  all  animals 
soon  become  disgusted  with  it,  and  die  if  not 
supplied  with  other  food.  (D'Arcet.)  See 
Glue,  Isinglass,  and  ielow. 

Gelatin,  Bone.  Obtained  from  crushedbones 
by  boiling  with  water,  or  by  the  action  of  steam 
and  water  successively,  either  with  or  without 
pressure ;  or  by  maceration  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  to  extract  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  remaining  gelatinous  mass  being  well 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  in  the  usual  manner.  A  little 
carbonate  of  soda  is  commonly  added  to  the 
last  water.  Gelatin  has  even  been  extracted 
from  fossil  bones.  "  A  soup  was  prepared  from 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  great  mastodon  by  the 
prdfet  of  one  of  the  departments  of  France." 
(Pereira.)  Butchers'  meat  contains,  on  an 
average,  24^  of  dry  flesh,  56^  of  water,  and  20  J 
of  bone.  The  last  will  yield,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, nearly  l-3rd  of  its  weight  of  dry  gela- 
tin, or  a  quantity  equal  to  about  6^  of  the 
meat  from  which  it  is  cut.  This,  as  well  as 
other  varieties  of  gelatin,  is  frequently 
blanched  by  sulphurous  acid  or  animal  char- 
coal, and  tinged  of  various  colours  with  the 
ordinary  vegetable  dyes.  Thus,  blue  is  given 
with  sulphate  of  indigo  or  the  juice  of  blue 
berries;  green,  with  the  juice  of  spinach; 
and  red,  with  juice  of  red-beet. 

Gelatin,  French.  Si/n.  Cake  gelatin. 
Gelatin  made  up  into  small  thin  cakes,  like 
the  finer  sorts  of  glue.  A  good  deal  of 
it  is  prepared  in  Paris  from  the  cuttings 
of  the  skins  used  in  making  kid  gloves  and 
slippers. 

Gelatin,  Patent.  Various  qualities  of  gela- 
tin are  manufactured  from  glue  pieces,  or  cut- 
tings of  the  hides  of  beasts  and  skins  of  calves, 
and  from  inferior  isinglass.  According  to 
Mr  Nelson's  specification,  the  crude  materials, 
freed  from  hair,  wool,  flesh,  and  fat,  after  being 
thoroughly  washed  and  '  scored,'  are  mace- 
rated for  10  days  in  a  ley  of  caustic  soda,  and 
are  then  placed  in  covered  vessels  at  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  60°  to  70°  Fahr.,  until 
they  become  tender ;  they  are  next  washed  to 
free  them  from  alkali,  and  are  then  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur  until  they  acquire 
a  sensibly  acid  reaction ;  they  are  now  dissolved 
in  water  contained  in  earthen  vessels  heated  to 
150°  Fahr.,  and  the  solutiou,  after  being 
strained,  is  put  into  '  settling  vessels,'  and 
heated  to  100°  to  120°  Fahr.,  for  8  or  9  hours ; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn 
off,  and  poured  on  the  '  cooling  slabs,'  to  the 
depth  of  about  J  an  inch.  As  soon  as  the 
jelly  is  cold,  it  is  cat  into  pieces,  and  washed 
in  water  until  perfectly  free  from  acid.  It  is 
then  redissolved  in  water  at  about  85°,  the 
solution  poured  out  on  slabs  as  before,  and 
when  cold,  it  is  cut  up,  and,  lastly,  dried  on  nets. 

According  to  another  specification  (Rattray's 
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Patent)*glue-pieceB  are  steeped  in  water  until 
they  begin  to  putrefy,  then  wusbed  with  water, 
drained,  and  put  from  12  to  24  hours  into  water 
strongly  soured  with  sulphurous  acid  ;  they  are 
afterwards  washed  first  with  cold  water,  and 
then  in  water  at  120°  Fahr.,  and  are  lastly 
converted  into  size  by  digestion  for  21  hours 
in  water  at  120°  Fahr.,  the  resulting  so- 
lution being  filtered  through  bags  of  double 
woollen-cloth. 

Patent  gelatins  are  often  sold  cut  up  in 
imitation  of  '  picked  isinglass,'  to  which,  for 
the  preparation  of  jellies,  soups,  and  blanc- 
manges, they  are  not  much  inferior. 

Oelatiu,  Bough.  Syn.  Gklatinb  Beut,  Fr. 
From  the  skulls  of  oxen,  the  spongy  msides  of 
the  horns  and  ribs,  and  from  several  other  solt 
bony  parts  (deprived  of  fat),  by  washing  them 
in  water,  digesting  in  an  equal  weight  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  6°  Baume,  in  cold  weather, 
and  4°  or  6°  in  summer,  for  10  days,  then  in 
acid  of  only  1°  Baume  for  21  hours  longer; 
afterwards  soaking  and  washing  in  successive 
portions  of  cold  water  until  nil  the  acid  is 
washed  out,  adding  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  the  last  water.  Used  to  make  glue,  &c. 
A  similar  article  is  prepared  from  the  bones  of 
sheep.  The  pieces,  after  being  treated  as  above, 
are  steeped  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
wiped  dry,  and  shaken  together  in  a  bag  to 
remove  the  internal  pellicle ;  after  which  they 
are  cut  into  squares  or  dice  to  disguise  them, 
and  finally  dipped  into  a  hot  solution  of  gela- 
tin to  varnish  them.  In  this  state  the  article 
is  called '  gelatine  beut  mn.'  Used  to  make 
soup.  It  keeps  better  than  the  cakes  of  port- 
able soup.  When  less  carefully  prepared,  it 
is  also  used  to  make  glue  for  fine  work.  See 
Bone  qbiatin. 

GELEE  (ponr  le  Goitre).  See  Liniment 
OF  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

OELSEMIUM  SEMFEKVIKENS.   Si/n.  Gel- 

SEMINUM     NITBIDUM,     GeLSEMIUM    BEJIPEE- 

vieens,   Gelsbmium   lucidum,   ANOirrMus 

SEMPEEVIBENS,  BiGNONIA  SEMPEBVIEENS  ; 
LISANTHUS    SEMPEEVIBENS.        The     YEII.OW 

JASMINE,  or  WOODBINE.  The  Caeomna  jas- 
mine. 

Different  botanists  have  placed  the  plant  in 
different  natural  orders.  De  Candolle  assigns 
it  to  the  Loganiaeece ;  Deeaisne  to  the  Apocy- 
nacere ;  Chapinau  to  the  Etihiaceee. 

The  root,  which  is  the  only  part  of  this  plant 
employed  in  medicine,  and  of  which  a  fluid 
extract  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  as  met  with  in  Eqglish 
commerce  occurs  in  two  states;  either  in 
packets  prepared  by  the  shakers  of  New  Le- 
banon, which  contain  the  root  in  small  pieces, 
formed  into  a  compact  mass  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure, and  in  which  stateit  is  difficult  to  powder; 
or  it  is  simply  sold  cut  up  into  pieces  varying 
from  two  to  eight  inches  in  length,  and  one- 
third  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  frequently  mixed  with  about  half  its 
bulk  of  long,  wiry,  pale-brown  rootlets.  ' 


The  so-called  gelsemium  root  consists  chiefly 
of  subterranean  stem  with  a  small  proportion 
of  true  root,  occasionally  a  slender  piece  of  the 
aBrial  stem  may  be  found  intermixed,  and  is 
readily  distinguished  by  its  purplish  colour  ami 
hollow  centre,  and  by  the  silky  and  tow-like 
fibre,  rendered  visible  when  the  epidermis  is 
peeled  off  (fig.  1  e). 

The  true  root  is  hard  and  woody,  slightly 
undulated  in  outline,  very  sparingly  branched, 
except  in  the  slender  pieces,  externally  of  a 
pale  brown  colour,  nearly  smooth,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  thin  scurty  cuticle,  which  is 
slightly  cracked  longitudinally.  When  a  trans- 
verse section  is  examined  with  a  lens,  the  bark 
of  the  root  is  seen  to  be  very  thin,  and  to 
consist  of  two  layers,  the  inner  one  being 
usually  almost  as  pale  as  the  woody  portion, 
and  of  somewhat  soft  texture,  the  outer  one 
is  darker  and  more  compact  (fig.  lb,c). 

The  meditullinm,  or  woody  portion  of  the 
root  occupies  nearly  its  whole  diameter,  is  of^ 
11  pale  yellowish  bright  rolour,  the  yellow  lint 
becoming  much  more  distinct  when  the  root 
is  wetted.  The  medullary  rays  are  white  and 
very  distinct,  and  the  woody  tissue  between  the 
rays  is  very  porous,  the  pores  being  very  small, 
but  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  especially  when 
the  root  is  broken  instead  of  cut  (fig.  1  d). 
There  is  no  pith  or  central  cavity  in  the  root. 
The  root  has  a  bitter  taste  und  pleasant  flavour, 
somewhat  between  those  of  senega  and  green 
tea ;  this  is  more  readily  perceived  in  the  tinc- 
ture. 

The  subterranean  stem  (fig.  1  a)  is  also  fur- 
nished with  rootlets,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  root  by  the  presence  of  a  small,  dark 
coloured,  central  cavity  representing  the  pith, 
and  by  the  external  surface  being  rougher, 
and  frequently  variegated  with  dark  longitu- 
dinal lines,  which  are  the  remains  of  t  le  same 
purplish  cuticle  which  presents  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  atrial  stem.  The  bark  is  thicker 
than  that  of  the  true  root,  and  the  inner  layer 
is  usually  dark  brown.  If  the  subterraneun 
stem  is  broken  slowly  and  carefully,  a  thin  row 
of  silky  fibres  projects  fully  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  broken  edge.  The  fibres  do  not 
appear  when  the  bark  of  the  root  is  broken, 
and  thus  serve  to  distinguish  the  stem  of  this 
drug  from  the  root.  Experiments  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  bark  of  the  root  and  stem 
are  wanting.  The  bark  of  the  stem  has  the  same 
bitter  taste  as  that  of  the  root,  and  if  it  be 
hereafter  shown  that  it  is  equally  active,  the 
above  character  of  scattered  strong  fibres, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  flavour  of  the 
drug  and  its  porous  structure,  will  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  roots  and  stems 
used  in  materia  medica.' 

Medicinal  properties. — The  American  me- 
dical journals  record  the  successful  ad- 
ministration of  gelsemium  in  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  diseases,  including  in- 
termittent, remittent,   typhoid,  and   yellow 
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fevers,  the  irritative  fevers  of  childhood,  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  dysenterj, 
rheumatism,  and  other  inflammatory  affections, 
neuralgia,  obstinate  meiistruation.delirium  tre- 
mens, morbid  wakefulness,  St  Vitus'  dance, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  tpasmodie  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  and  gonorrhoea.  Dr  Hurd,  an  Ame- 
rican physician,  reports  very  favorably  of  the 
drug  as  a  cardiac  sedative,  and  considers  it  more 
efficient  than  any  other  remedy  in  the  palpi- 
tation and  the  difficult  breathing  that  accom- 
pany heart  disease;  and  Dr  Hill,  of  Maine, 
finds  it  when  combined  with  bromide  of  potas- 
sium useful  in  irritable  bladder. 

Its  principal  use,  however,  in  American  me- 
dical practice  has  been  as  a  febrifuge.  In 
periodic  fevers  it  has  been  employed  with  great 
advantage,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  intermittent 
(ever,  whicli  having  failed  to  yield  to  quinine 
alone,  succumbed,  when  this  latter  medicine 
was  combined  with  gelsemium. 

In  England  gelsemium  has  been  success- 
fully empliiyed  for  the  i  elief  of  facial  neuralgia, 
or  of  the  pain  caused  in  the  face  and  jaws  by 
decayed  teeth  ;  as  well  as  in  obscure  nervous 
affections  and  severe  headaches.  It  is  given 
principally  in  the  form  of  tincture ;  but  some- 
times in  powder  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
grains. 

The  therapeutic  action  of  gelsemium  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  the  sedative  effect  it  exer- 
cises on  the  nervous  and  arterial  systems — 
hence  its  power  in  controlling  the  nervous 
irritability  so  prevalent  during  fever.  In  mo- 
derate doses  it  causes  a  sensation  of  agree- 
able langour,  accompanied  with  muscular  re- 
laxation; in  larger  doses,  dizziness,  dilated 
pupil,  uouble  vision,  general  muscular  debility 
and  prostration ;  these  symptoms  being  ac- 
companied by  a  diminution  in  the  force  and 
frequency  ot  the  pulse  as  well  as  in  the  respi- 
ration. At  the  same  time  the  patient  becomes 
insensible  to  pain ;  but  is  free  from  stupor 
and  delirium.  These  symptoms  are  said  to 
pass  off,  after  a  time,  and  to  be  attended  with 
no  unpleasant  results. 

The  'Lancet*  as  w  ell  as  many  of  the  American 
medical  journals  record  several  cases  of  poison- 
ingarising  from  giving  an  overdose  of  this  drug. 
Thesymptoms  are  a  greatprostration  of  nervous 
energy,  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  sensation 
and  motion.  When  death  occurs  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  syncope.  The  antidotes  are, 
first,  an  emetic,  and  after  this  has  acted,  sti- 
mulants, such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  with 
brandy,  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  In 
cases  accomparied  with  insensibility,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  electricity. 

Kollnck,  in  the  '  American  Journal  of  Pliar- 
macy  '  for  1855,  states  that  he  found  the  roct 
on  analysis  to  yield  volatile  oil,  dry  acrid  resin, 
fatty  resin,  fixed  oil,  gallic  acid,  ttarch,  pectic 
acid,albunien,  extractive  matter,  lignin,  gum,  a 
yellow  colouring  matter,  mineral  matter 
(chiefly  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron  and  silica),  and  an  alkaloid,  to  which  the' 
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name  geUetninine  or  gelsemin  has  been  given. 
Kollock  also  states  that  the  leaves  and  flowers 
contain  the  same  ingredients  ns  the  root,  nl- 
tliougli  in  mnch  smaller  quantities. 

Eberle,  in  the  '  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
<nacy '  for  1864,  says  he  failed  to  obtain  gelse- 
minine  frotn  the  root.  In  a  paper  contributed 
to  the  '  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,'  for 
January,  1870,  by  Dr  Wormley,  the  author 
stated  that  he  said  he  not  only  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining pure  gelseminine  from  the  root,but  also 
upeculiar  acid  which  be  calls  gelseminic,  or  gel- 
semic'  acid ;  which  he  regards  as  existing  in 
combination  with  the  gelsemia,  forming  the 
gelsemate  of  gelsemia. 

Probably  the  alkaloid  gelseminine  may  at 
some  future  time  be  introduced  into  medicine, 
since  it  would  appear  to  be  the  chief  ingre- 
dient to  which  the  root  owes  its  activity.  It 
is  strongly  poisonous.  Dr  Wormley  injected 
one  eighth  of  a  grain  under  the  skin  of  a  large 
cat,  which  in  40  minutes  exhibited  great  pros- 
tration, and  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
the  time  of  the  injection  of  the  poison.  The 
properties  of  the  gelseminic  acid,  the  resin, 
the  volatile  oil,  and  other  ingredients  of 
the  root,  have  not  been  fully  investigated. 
See  TlNCIUBE  of  OELSEUIUtl,  OEL8EMI- 
NINB. 

In  the  •  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy '  for 
April,  1877,  Dr  Wormley  gives  the  following 
directions  for  the  preparations  of  gelseminic 
acid,  and  gelsemine  : — A  given  volume  of  the 
fluid  extract,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  is 
slowly  added  with  constant  stirring  to  about 
eight  volumes  of  water;  after  the  separated 
resinous  mutter  has  completely  deposited, 
the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  concen- 
trated on  a  water  bath,  to  something  less  than 
the  volume  of  fiuid  extract  employed.  The 
gelseminic  acid  is  then  extracted  from  the 
concentrated  fluid  by  ether,  after  which  the 
liquid  is  treated  with  slight  excess  of  carbonate 
of  sodium,  and  the  gelsemine  extracted  with 
ether-  or  chloroform.  I'or  the  extraction  of 
the  first  of  these  principles,  it  is  not  essential 
that  the  liquid  should  be  acidulated,  but  in  the 
presence  of  a  free  acid  the  results  are  more 
satisfactory. 

GEMS.  Si/n.  Jewels  ;  Qsuum,  L.  "  Gems 
are  precious  stones,  which,  by  their  colour, 
limpidity,  lustre,  brilliant  polish,  purity,  and 
rarity,  are  sought  alter  as  objects  of  dress 
and  decoration.  They  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  kings,  not  only 
from  their  beauty,  but  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  comprise  the  greatest  value  in  the 
smallest  bulk  ;  for  a  diamond,  no  larger  than 
a  nut,  or  an  acorn,  may  be  the  representative 
sign  of  the  territorial  value  of  a  whole 
country,  the    equivalent    in    commercial    ex- 

*  FrofMsor  Sonncscliien,  hnving  submitted  the  so-called 
Oettemiiiic  Acid  to  iinalysis  ttiinks  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  11  is  perfectly  identical  with  eesrulin,  a  glucoside 
obtained  from  the  faaik  of  the  hoiae-chesnut— the  Eictilui 
kippocattanum. 


change  for  a  hundred  fortunes,  acquired  by 
severe  toils  and  privations."  "  Among  these 
beautiful  minerals  mankind  have  agreed  in 
forming  a  select  class,  to  which  the  title  of 
gems  or  jewels  has  been  appropriated ;  while 
the  term  precious  stone  is  more  particularly 
given  to  substances  which  often  occur  under  a 
more  considerable  volume  than  fine  stones 
ever  do.  Diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds, 
mbies,  topazes,  hyacinths,  and  cbrysoberyls, 
are  reckoned  the  most  valuable  gems ;  — 
crystalline  quartz,  pellucid,  opalescent,  or  of 
various  hues,  amethyst,  lapis  lazuli,  malachite, 
jasper,  agate,  &c.,  are  ranked  in  the  much 
more  numerous  and  inferior  class  of  orna- 
mental stones.     (Ure.) 

Tests.  The  only  tests  applicable  to  gems 
and  precious  stones  are  the  determination  of 
their  relative  hardness  and  their  specific 
gravity.  By  the  first  test,  pastes  or  facti- 
tious gems  are  readily  detected ;  but  beyond 
this,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  applying  it,  it 
ceases  to  be  useful  to  persons  unconnected 
with  the  trade.  The  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  is,  however,  of  more  general 
application,  as  gems  are  generally  dismounted 
when  offered  for  sale,  or  are  so  set  that  they 
may  be  removed  from  their  'mountings' 
without  injury  or  inconvenience.  Sec  Sfe- 
OIPIC  Gbatitt,  and  below. 

Obs.  The  relative  hardness  of  the  difierent 
substances  is  measured  by  the  power  they 
possess  of  cutting  or  scratching  the  other 
substances  having  a  smaller  number  attached 
to  them  in  the  table.  Thus,  no  gem  but  the 
DIAMOND  (20)  will  scratch  either  the  euby 
(17)  or  the  SAPrniEE  (16)  j  and,  for  the  sanu- 
reason,  a  blue  stone  that  will  cut  the  emebaid 
or  the  TOPAZ  can  be  no  other  than  the 
SAPPHIRE.  The  sp.  gr.  is  ascertained  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  will  be  found  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  true  nature  of  the  stone 
when  considered  in  connection  with  its  other 
characteristics.  The  index  of  refraction  is  a 
certain  key  to  the  quality  of  the  stone,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  capable  of  detcimining 
it,  and  may  be  applied"  to  cither  mounted  or 
unmounted  gems.  The-most  convenient  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  is  Wollaston's 
'  EEFLECTIN&  6ONI01IETEE.' 

Gems,  Facti"tions.  These,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  made  of  very  pure,  fusible,  highly 
transparent,  and  dense  glass,  usually  termed 
'  paste'  or  •STEABS,'  which  18  generally  formed 
of  oxide  of  lead,  potassa,  and  silica,  with  small 
quantities  of  other  ingredients  to  increase  the 
brilliancy  and  clearness.  The  characteristic 
tints  are  imparted  by  the  addition  of  metallic 
oxides.  The  beauty  of  artificial,  stones  and 
gems  depends,  chiefly,  upon  the  tint  of  the 
real  stones  being  exactly  imitated,  and  upon 
proper  care  and  skill  being  exercised  in  the 
cutting,  polishing,  and  mounting  them.  All 
the  coloured  gtiisses,  and  enamels,  may  be 
worked  up  into  artificial  gems. 

MM.  Fremy  and  Feil  have  lately  succcerlpj 
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Tabib  of  tie  Swrdmess,  Speoijio  Oravity,  and  Mefracfive  Power  of  the  jfrinci^al  Gems  and 
Peecioits  Stones,  and  some  other  Minbealsj  compiled  expressly  for  this  work. 


Name. 

Relative 
Hardiieas. 

Spec'fic  Gravity. 

Index  of  Reflection. 

Agate 

12 

2-6 

Amethyst  (occidental)  . 

11 

2-7 

Calcareous  spar    . 

6 

2-7 

Chalk  .... 

3 

2-7 

Chrysolite    . 

10 

3-7 

Cornelian 

11 

2-7 

Ciystal 

11 

2'6 

Diamond  (bluish) . 

19 

3-3 

„        (cubic)  . 

18 

3-2 

„        (from  Ormus) 

20 

3-7 

■    2*439 

„        (pink)    . 

19 

3-4 

„        (yellowish) 

19 

3-3 

„        (average  colon 

rless] 

19  to  20 

3-3  to  3-55 

Emerald 

12 

2-8 

Fluor  spar    . 

7 

3-5 

1-434 

Garnet 

12 

4-4 

1-815 

Glass    . 

f  SI 

2-3  to  3'62 

1-525  to  2-028 

„     (crystal  or  flint) 

■  •=  \ 

3-0  „  3-6 

1-830  „  2-028 

„     (plate) 

.t\ 

2-5  „  2-6 

1-514  „  1-542 

Gypsum 

5 

2-3 

Jasper  (green) 

11 

2-7 

„       (reddish  yellow] 

9 

2-6 

Onyx   . 

12 

2-6 

Opal     . 

10 

2-6 

Quartz 

10 

2-7 

1-548 

Ruby   . 
„     (pale,  from  Brazi 

) 

17 
17 

4-2    1 

3-5  ; 

1-779 

„    (spinelle)      . 

13 

3-4 

1-764 

Sapphire  (deep  blue) 
(paler)  . 

16 

17 

3-8    1 
3-8    ]■ 

1-794 

Sardonyx 

12 

2-6 

Schoerl 

10 

3-6 

Topaz  . 

15 

4-2 

„      (Bohemian) 

11 

2-8 

„      (whitish)    . 

14 

3-5 

Tourmaline  . 

10 

30 

Zeolite 

8 

21 

Zircon . 

— 

— 

1-961 

in  manufacturing  artificial  corundum,  ruby 
and  topaz,  having  a  composition  the  same  as 
the  natural  stones.  The  process  by  which  they 
have  effected  this  consists  in  fusing  together 
at  a  red  heat,  in  the  furnace  of  a  glass  works 
for  a  considerable  time,  a  fusible  aluminate 
(such  as  aluminate  of  lead),  and  some  silicions 
body. 

The  silica  is  found  to  unite  with  the  lead, 
and  to  liberate  the  alumina  in  the  crystalline 
form.  When  equal  weights  of  alumina  and 
red  lead  are  heated  together  in  a  crucible  made 
of  some  refractory  silicious  substance,  the 
above  conditions  if  the  temperature  has  been 
maintained  sufficiently  long  and  high  ensue, 
and  there  is  found  in  the  crucible  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  a  layer  of  silicate  of  lead,  and 
very  frequently  another  of  pure  crystallised 
alumina  or  corundum. 


The  ruby  colour  is  given  by  adding  to  the 
mixture  in  the  crucible  two  or  three  per  cent, 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  the  blue  being  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
oxide  of  cobalt,  with  «  trace  only  of  hichro- 
mate  of  potash.  A  film  of  silicate  of  lead  very 
frequently  adheres  to  the  ruby  crystals,  and 
this  has  to  be  removed. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  crystals 
occur  nearly  pure,,  and  are  precisely  similar  to 
the  natural  gems  in  crystalline  form,  composi- 
tion, hardness,  and  lustre. 

Upon  being  heated,  the  artificial  ruby,  like 
the  natural  one,  loses  its  rose  colour,  and  re- 
covers it  again  on  cooling.  It  is  said  that  the 
factitious  gems  hitherto  obtained  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  equal  in  lustre  to  the  natural  ones,  and 
are  consequently  not  so  well  suited  for  jewel- 
lers' work  J  also  that  they  do  not  present  to 
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the  lapidary  conditions  favorable  to  cleavage 
or  cnttinjf.  They  are,  however,  very  well 
adapted  for  the  works  of  watcher.  See 
Enauels,  Pastes,  &c. 

GEITE'VA.    Sii'  GiK  and  Hoiiands. 

SEN'TIAN  ROOT.  Syn.  GENTm.E  Ra- 
dix, L.  The  dried  root  of  Oentiana  lutea, 
or  'yellow  gentian.'  Dose,  10  to  30  gr.; 
ai  a  simple  bitter  tonic,  and  stomachic,  in 
dytpepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  gout,  &c.  It 
was  formerly  a  favourite  remedy  in  agues. 
"Joined  with  galls  or  tormentil,  and  given  in 
sufficient  quantity,  it  has  not  failed  in  any 
intermittents  in  which  I  have  tried  it."  (Dr 
Cullen.)  In  excef^sive  doses  it  is  apt  to  relax 
the  bowels  and  disturb  the  system.  When 
taken  for  some  time,  it  imparts  its  bitter 
flavour  to  the  perspiration  and  urine.  See 
Decoction,  Exteact,  &c. 

GEN'TIANIN.  Syn.  Oentianine  ;  Gek- 
TIANINA,  L.  A  substance  obtained  by  MM. 
Henry  and  Caventou  from  the  root  of  common 
gentian. 

Prep.  1.  Gentian  root  (in  powder)  is  di- 
gested for  2  or  8  days  in  cold  ether,  with 
ngitntion,  and  the  filtered  tincture  evaporated 
to  dryness  j  the  residuum  is  dissolved  in  recti- 
fled  spirit,  and  the  solution  is  again  evaporated ; 
the  semi-crystalline  mass  is,  lastly,  redissolved 
in  either  alcohol  or  ether,  and  crystallised  by 
careful  evaporation. 

2.  (Magendie.)  The  ethereal  extract  is  ex- 
hausted with  cold  alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  as 
before,  and  the  resulting  tincture  is  evaporated 
to  dryness;  the  residuum  is  dissolved  in  water, 
calcined  magnesia  added  in  excess,  and  tlie 
whole  boiled  and  filtered ;  the  sediment  is  di- 
gested in  ether,  and  the  ethereal  tincture 
allowed  to  crystallise  by  slow  evaporation. 

Prop.,  See.  Gentianin  forms  golden-yellow 
needles,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  a 
powerful  bitter  and  stomaoliio. — Dose,  }  gr. 
to2gr. 

GER'MAN  PASTE.  Prep.  From  pea-meal, 
2  lbs.  J  sweet  almonds  (blanched),  1  lb  ;  fresh 
butter  or  lard,  i  lb. ;  inoist  sugar,  5  oz  ;  hay 
saffron,  ^  dr.;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  udding 
cold  water  q.  s.,  granulate  the  mass  by  passing 
it  through  a  colander,  and  expose  the  product 
to  the  air  in  a  warm  place,  until  quite  hard 
and  dry.  The  addition  of  2  or  3  eggs  im- 
proves it.  Used  to  feed  larks,  nightingales, 
and  other  insectivorous  birds.  It  will  keep 
good  for  12  months  in  a  dry  place. 

GER'MAN  SILVER.  Syn.  Albata,  Ae- 
OEVTAH,  Eleotrtjm,  Nickei.  Silvkh,  Tu- 
tenao,  Virginian  Plate.  White  Copper. 
A  well-known  alloy,  the  finer  varieties  of 
which  nearly  equal  silver  in  whiteness  and 
susceptibility  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  whilst 
they  surpass  it  in  hardness  and  durability. 
The  following  formulte  are  from  the  highest 
authorities,  or  are  the  results  of  actual  analysis 
of  the  finest  commercial  samples: — 

Prep.    1.    Copper,    50    parts;    nickel,   20 


parts;  zinc,  30  parts.  Very  malleable,  and 
takes  a  high  polish. 

2.  Copper,  50  parts;  nickel,  26  parts;  zinc, 
24  parts.  Closely  resembles  silver;  an  ex- 
cellent sample. 

8.  Copper  and  zinc,  of  each  41  parts ;  nickel, 
18  ports.     Rather  brittle. 

4.  (M.  Gersdorff.)  Copper,  50  parts ;  nickel 
and  zinc,  of  each  25  parts.  Very  white  and 
malleable,  and  takes  a  high  polish.  Becom- 
mended  as  a  general  substitute  for  silver. 

5.  (Gersdorff.)  Copper,  60  parts;  nickel 
and  zinc,  of  each  20  parts.  Fur  castings,  a.s 
bells,  candlesticks,  &c. 

6.  (Gersdorff.)  Copper,  60  parts ;  nickel,  25 
parts ;  zinc,  20  parts.  For  rolling  and  wire. 
Very  tough  and  malleable. 

7.  (Sample  made  from  the  ore  of  Hilburgh- 
ausen.)  Copper, 40i  parts;  nickel,  31i  parts; 
iron,  2\  parts;  zinc,  25^  parts.  Equal  to  the 
best  Chinese  sample. 

8.  (Pelouze.)  Copper  and  nickel,  equal  parts. 
Recommended  by  M.  Pelouze  as  superior  to 
any  of  the  alloys  containing  zinc. 

9.  (Pelouze.)  Copper,  2  parts;  nickel,  1 
part.  Not  so  white  as  the  last,  but  more 
malleable. 

10.  (White  Copper  from  China.) — a.  Copper, 
30  parts;  nickel,  36  parts;  zinc,  34  parts. 

J.  (Said  to  be  prepared  from  native  ore.) 
Copper,  41  parts;  nickel,  32  parts;  iron,  2i 
parts;  zinc,  24i  parts.  Silvery  white,  takes 
a  high  polish,  very  sonorous,  malleable  both 
cold  and  at  a  dull-red  beat,  and  may  be  rolltd 
into  leaves  or  formed  into  wire. 

11.  (White  metal  spoon,  sold  as  'German 
Plate.')  Copper,  55  parts;  nickel,  24  parts; 
zinc,  16  parts;  tin,  3  parts ;  iron,  2  parts. 

Anal.  This  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows: — a.  100  gr.  of  the  alloy  is  digested 
in  nitric  acid  q.  s.,  diluted  with  a  little  water. 
If  the  sample  is  unequally  attacked  by  the 
acid,  and  a  white  external  shell  is  observed 
which  dissolves  more  slowly  than  the  internal 
portion,  it  is  'plated'  on  those  parts  with 
silver.  If  this  silver  shell  or  casing  has  a 
polished  surface  on  both  sides,  the  article  has 
been  '  electro-plated ;'  if  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  it  has  must  probably  been  plated  in  the 
usual  way. 

h.  The  solution  being  completed,  heat  is 
applied  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid,  and  the 
remainder  is  largely  diluted  with  distilled 
water;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  now  dropped 
in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate,  and 
the  whole,  after  being  moderately  heated  for 
a  short  time,  and  cooled,  is  thrown  upon  a 
small  paper  filter;  the  precipitate  on  the 
filter  is  next  washed  with  distilled  water,  care- 
fiiUy  dried,  and  ignited  in  a  small  porcelaiu 
crucible,  the  filter  itself  being  separately 
burnt  on  the  cover  of  the  crucible,  and  the 
ashes  added  to  its  contents  prior  to  ignition. 
Every  143i  gr.  of  the  resulting  fused  chloride 
is  equal  to  108  gr.  of  metallic  silver. 

0.  The  filtered  liquid  (see  h)  is  next  treated 
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with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  black  precipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
and  digested  in  strouff  nitric  acid;  when  the 
solution  is  complete  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped 
in  to  precipitate  the  lead  (if  any  is  present) ; 
if  a  precipitate  is  formed,  the  whole  is  evapo- 
rated to.  dryness,  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  expelled  by  a  rather  stroug  heat  applied 
towards  the  end;  the  dry  mass  is  now  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  mixture  of 
water  and  alcohol,  dried,  and  exposed  to  slight 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  Every  152 
gr.  of  the  resulting  dry  sulphate  is  equal  to 
104  gr.  of  lead. 

d.  The  liquor  filtered  from  the  sulphate 
of  lead,  or  (in  its  absence)  the  nitric  solution 
of  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  (see  c),  is  next  treated  with  po- 
tassa,  &c.,  as  described  under  the  analysis 
of  brass.  Every  40  gr.  of  the  dry  protoxide 
thus  obtained  represents  32  gr.  of  pure 
copper. 

e.  The  liquor  which  was  filtered  from  the 
precipitate  produced  by  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen (see  c)  is  boiled  until  it  loses  its  offen- 
sive odour,  and  is  then  precipitated  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  in  slight  excess,  and  again 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  precipitate 
(mixed  oxides  of  nickel  and  zinc)  is  collected, 
washed,  and  redissolved  in  dilute  acetic  or  nitric 
acid,  in  excess;  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  next  passed  through  the  solution,  the 
precipitate  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  redis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
a^ain  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda;  the  last 
1>recipitate  (oxide  of  zinc)  is  washed,  dried,  and 
gently  ignited.  Every  40  gr.  of  this  oxide  is 
equivalent  to  32  gr.  of  metallic  zinc. 

/.  The  washings  of  the  precipitated  oxides 
and  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate 
occasioned  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (see  e) 
are  mixed  together,  pure  solution  of  ammonia 
added  in  considerable  excess,  and  the  mixture 
agitated  for  some  time;  the  undissolved  portion 
of  the  precipitate  is  then  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  distilled  water,  redissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  again  precipitated  with  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  and  this  last  precipitate  (ferric 
oxide)  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
Every  80  gr.  represents  50  gr.  of  metallic 
iron. 

g.  The  ammoniacal  solution  filtered  from  the 
precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (see/)  is  pre- 
cipitated with  pure  solution  of  potassa,  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes,  and,  when  cold,  thrown  on 
a  filter ;  the  precipitate  is,  lastly,  washed  with 
hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Every 
37J  gr.  of  the  oxide  thus  obtained  is  equal  to 
29i  gr.  of  metallic  nickel. 

Ohs.  The  manufacture  of  nickel  or  German 
silver  has  of  late  acquired  an  importance  which 
is  second  only  to  that  of  silver  plate  itself. 
The  superior  quality -of  this  alloy,  and  the 
graceful  patterns  which  it  is  often  made  to  as- 
same  in  the  hands  of  the  accomplished  artist 
cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  the  admiration  of 


the  majority  of  our  readers.  The  value  of 
correct  information  regarding  the  preparation 
of  this  alloy,  and  of  a  ready  method  of  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  the  most  improved 
commercial  samples  will,  therefore,  be  fully 
appreciated  by  every  metallurgist  who  wishes 
to  throw  his  wares  into  the  arena  of  public 
competition.  Much  that  is  vended  under  the 
name  of  German  siltbe  is  little  better  than 
the  Bbitamnia  metai  or  plate  pewteb 
formerly  so  plentiful  in  every  establishment 
in  this  country.  German  silver  has  quite  su- 
perseded copper  as  the  basis  of  '  electro-plated 
goods.' ' 

The  union  of  the  metals  in  the  above  for- 
mulae is  effected  by  heat  with  the  usual  pre- 
cautions. When  iron  is  ordered,  it  is  gene- 
rally added  under  the  form  of '  tin  plate.'  See 
Allot,  Brass,  Beitankia  Mbtal,  Beonze, 
&c. 

GER'MAN  TIN'DEK.    See  Amadou. 

GEEMINA'TION.  The  growth  or  vegeta- 
tion  of  a  seed  by  which  a  young  plant  Is  pro- 
duced. The  conditions  essential  to  germina- 
tion are  the  presence  of  warmth,  air,  and 
moisture.  The  most  favorable  temperature  is 
between  60°  and  85°  Fahr.,  according  to  the 
habitat  of  the  respective  plants.  Below  40° 
Fahr.  most  of  the  more  perfect  seeds  either 
refuse  to  vegetate,  or  vegetate  slowly  and 
feebly ;  and  at  or  near  the  freezing-point  none 
of  them  undergo  this  cliauge.  At  a  tempera- 
ture above  100°  Fahr.  the  young  germ  is  usually 
injured,  and  at  about  125°,  if  it  forms,  it 
soon  withers  and  dies.  See  Malting,  Seep, 
&c. 

GERMS.  The  'germ  theory  of  disease' 
may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  that  which  sup- 
poses the  cause  of  epidemic  and  contagious 
maladies  to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  specific, 
inconceivably  small  germs, — difterent  germs 
giving  rise  to  different  diseases. 

These  disease  germs  gaining  an  entrance  by 
means  of  air,  water,  or  food  into  the  healthy 
body,  and  being  possessed  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  increase  and  subdivision,  are  sup- 
posed to  set  up  the  particular  disease,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  multiply  to  an  incredible 
extent  by  feeding  upon  the  tissues  best  suited 
for  their  support.  Further,  they  are  con- 
ceived to  be  thrown  off  into  the  atmosphere 
from  the  body  of  the  patient,  whence  they 
are  conveyed  as  before  described  into  other 
healthy  animal  organism,  in  which,  comporting 
themselves  as  in  the  previous  case,  they  set  up 
a  similar  disease.     See  Bacteria  as  geioina- 

TOES  OF  DISEASE. 

GHEE.  A  sort  of  butter  used  by  the  natives 
of  India.  Frep.  Milk  is  boiled  in  large 
earthen  pots  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  allowed 
to  cool,  a  little  curdled  milk  called '  dhye '  being 
added,  in  order  to  make  the  whole  coagulate. 
After  a  lapse  of  some  hours  the  contents  of 
each  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  inches  are  removed 
and  placed  in  a  larger  earthenware  utensil,  in 
1  See  £l£CT£otypx. 
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which  thoy  are  churned  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  iplit  bumboo  for  about  half  an  hour ;  then 
hot  water  is  poured  in,  and  the  churning  con- 
tinued for  half  an  hour  longer,  after  which 
time  the  butter  is  found  to  be  formed.  When 
tills  becomes  rancid,  it  is  melted  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  boiled  until  all  the  water  has  eva- 
]x>rated ;  after  which  a  little  salt  or  betel-leaf 
is  put  into  it,  and  finally  it  is  poured  off  into 
suitable  vessels  in  which  it  can  be  preserved 
(rom  the  air.  Bottles  arc  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose.    See  Buttee. 

OHES'KINS.  Syn.  Gib'eins.  Small  cu- 
cumbers adapted  for  pickling.     See  Pioeles. 

GILD'IN&.  Syn.  Uobubb,  Fr.  The  art  or 
process  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bodies  with 
a  tliin  film  of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing their  durability  or  improving  their  ap- 
pearance. For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall 
briefly  notice  the  leading  varieties  of  gild- 
ing, and  their  applications,  in  alphabetical 
order. 

GiLDliro,  BUBKXSBED.  This  is  distemper 
gilding  to  which  a  'face '  has  been  given  with 
the  'burnisher.'  It  is  chiefly  employed  for 
the  polished  portions  of  the  frames  of  pictures 
and  miiTors,  the  more  prominent  parts  of 
statuettes,  &c. 

GlliSiNa,  CnEUlOAL.  Those  varieties  in 
which  the  film  of  gold  is  formed  on  the  sur- 
face through  the  agency  of  chemical  afiinityvin 
opposition  to  mechanical  gilding,  in  which  the 
gold  is  made  to  adhere  by  the  intervention  of 
acme  glutinous  substance. 

Gilding,  Cold.  The  articles  (copper  or 
brass)  to  be  gilded,  after  being  softened,  an- 
nealed, and  polished  in  the  usual  manner,  are 
rubbed  with  a  little  gilding  powder  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  cork  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
salt  in  water;  after  which  the  work  is  bur- 
nished with  a  piece  of  hematite  or  polished 
steel.    (See  below.) 

Gilding,  Disiesifeb.  This  is  applied  to 
wood,  plaster,  marble,  &c.  It  is  commonly 
performed  in  this  country  by  giving  the  wood, 
first,  a  coating  of  good  size,  and  next,  several 
successive  coats  of  size  thickened  with  finely 
powdered  whiting,  Spanish  white,  or  plaster  of 
Paris  until  a  good  face  is  produced ;  observ- 
ing to  let  each  coat  become  quite  dry,  and  to 
rub  it  perfectly  smooth  with  fine  glass  paper, 
before  the  application  of  the  following  one. 
When  the  proper  '  face  *  is  obtained,  the  sur- 
face is  thinly  and  evenly  gone  over  with  gold 
size,  and  when  this  is  nearly  dry,  the  gold  leaf 
ia  applied,  and  afterwards  burnished  with  an 
agate  or  dog's  tooth.  <  The  process,  as  adopted 
by  the  Parisian  artists,  who  greatly  excel  in 
this  species  of  gilding,  is  very  complicated, 
and  is  divided  into  at  least  17  distinct  opera- 
tions, each  of  which  they  declare  to  be  essential 
to  its  excellence. 

Gilding,  Electho-.    See  Eleotbottpe. 

Gilding,  Gbecian.  In  this  variety  sal- 
ammoniac  and  corrosive  sublimate,  equal  parts, 
are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  a  solution  of 


gold  made  with  this  menstruum  j  after  slight 
concentration  the  liquid  is  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  silver,  which  immediately  becomes 
black,  but  on  being  heated  exhibits  a  rich 
gilded  surface. 

Gilding,  Japafnee'b.  The  surface  is  co- 
vered with  oil  size  thinned  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, and  gold,  in  powder,  is  gently  dabbed 
on  with  a  puff  of  wash  leather.  This  gives 
the  appearance  of  '  frosted  gold.'  A  coating 
of  varnish  is  next  given,  followed  by  exposure 
to  a  gentle  heat  in  the  '  stove.' 

Gilding,  Leap.  This  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  gilding  of  paper,  vellum,  &c.,  by 
applying  leaf  gold  to  the  surface,  previously 
prepared  with  a  cnating  of  gum  water,  size,  or 
white  of  egg.  It  is  usually  burnished  with  an 
agate  or  dog's  tooth. 

Gilding,  Mechanical.  See  Chkmical 
gilding  {above). 

Gilding,  Meecubial.  See  Wash  gilding 
(ie2aui). 

Gilding,  Oil.  This  species  of  gilding  may 
be  divided  into  several  operations.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  abridged  instructions  of  a  Pa- 
risian artist  on  the  subject : — 1.  The  surface 
is  prepared  by  a  coating  of  white  lead  in  dry- 
ing oil. — 2.  Another  coat  is  given,  made  with 
calcined  white  lead  or  massicot,  ground  in  lin- 
seed oil  and  turpentine.  3  or  4  coats  of  this 
mixture  are  often  given,  at  intervals  of  at  least 
23  hours,  observing  to  carefully  smooth  off 
each  coat  with  pumice  stone  or  shave  grass  be- 
fore the  application  of  the  following  ones. — 
3.  The  '  Gold  Colour,'  or  paint,  is  next  applied. 
It  is  usually  very  adhesive  gold  size,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  or  dish  in  which  painters 
wash  their  brushes.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
thoroughly  ground  and  strained. — 4.  When 
the  gold  colour  becomes  partially  dry  and  sul- 
ficiently  tenacious,  the  gold  leaf  is  applied,  and 
pressed  on  with  a  wad  of  cotton -wool  or  a 
soft  brush.  It  is  now  left  for  several  days  to 
harden. — 5.  A  coat  cf  spirit  varnish  is  next 
given,  and  the  object  is  cautiously  passed  over 
a  chafing-disli  of  charcoal,  observing  to  avoid 
stopping  the  motion  of  the  piece  whilst  doin$r 
so,  as  the  work  would  then  become  discoloured 
and  blistered. — 6.  The  work  is  '  finished  off ' 
with  pale  oil  varnish.  For  out-door  gilding  and 
common  work  the  varnishing  process  is  gene- 
rally omitted.  This  species  of  gildinij  is 
applied  to  woodwork,  plaster,  metal,  &c. 

Gilding,  Vabnish.  This  is  a  mere  variety 
of  oil  gilding,  applied  to  equipages,  furniture, 
mirror  and  picture  frames,  Ac,  the  surface 
being  highly  vai-nished  and  polished  before  it 
receives  the  size  or  gold  colour;  and  after  the 
gilding  has  become  quite  dry,  a  coat  of  spirit 
varnish,  fumed  with  the  chafing  dish  as  above, 
is  applied,  followed  by  2,  3,  or  more  coats  of 
the  best  copal  varnish,  at  intervals  of  3  or  4 
days  each.  The  whole  is,  lastly,  carefully 
polished  with  tripoli  and  water. 

Gilding,  Wash,  Amalgam  g.,  Meecubial 
G.,  Watee  g.    This  consists  in  the  application 
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of  a  thin  coating  of  amalgam  of  gold  to  the 
metallic  surface  (brass,  bronze,  or  copper)  to 
be  gilded,  and  the  subsequent  volatilisation  of 
the  mercury  by  heat.  It  is  the  usual  method 
of  gilding  articles  of  copper  and  its  alloys, 
and  possesses  great  beauty  and  durability  when 
skilfully  executed.  The  occupation  is,  how- 
ever, an  unhealthy  one,  owing  to  the  continual 
exposure  of  the  workman  to  the  fumes  of  mer- 
cury. The  furnace  invented  by  M.  D'Arcet 
obviates  this  evil,  as  the  whole  of  the  volati- 
lised mercury  is  carried  off,  and  again  con- 
densed for  further  use.  It  should,  therefore, 
he  adopted  by  every  water-gilder  who  studies 
economy  and  the  health  of  those  in  his 
employ. 

The  process  of  water  gilding  consists  in 
several  distinct  operations,  aud  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  those  who  have  been 
schooled  in  the  art  by  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  trade.  It  would,  therefore,  be  waste  of 
space  to  enter  into  details  here.  Pormulse  for 
several  of  the  articles  employed  for  the  purpose 
will  be  found  in  the  alphabetical  places  in  this 
work. 

GiiDiNG,  Water.     See  above. 

Among  the  applications  of  the  process  of 
gilding  that  deserve  a  separate  notice  are  the 
following : — 

The  gold  letters  and  figures  on  the  covers  of 
BOOKS  are  thus  formed: — Gum  mastic,  in  fine 
powder,  is  dusted  over  the  surface  to  be  gilded  ; 
an  iron  or  brass  tool  bearing  the  design  upon 
its  face  is  then  heated  to  a  'proper  tempera- 
ture, and  gently  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  leaf 
gold,  which  slightly  adheres  to  it ;  the  two  are 
then  transferred  to  the  cover,  and  the  tool  is 
gently  pressed  on  it,  by  which  meaus  the  mastic 
softens  and  retains  the  gold.  The  loose  gold 
and  powdered  mastic  are  then  dusted  off  with 
a  brush.  Gold  leaf  will  adhere  to  leather 
without  the  use  of  mastic,  but  not  so  firmly 
as  when  it  is  employed. 

The  edges  of  the  leaves  of  books  and  paper 
are  first  cut  perfectly  smooth,  and  then  washed 
over  with  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  weak  spirit, 
or  with  a  varnish  made  of  Armenian  bole,  4 
parts,  and  powdered  sugar-candy,  1  part,  mixed 
up  to  a  proper  consistence  with  strained  white 
of  egg.  The  coating  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  is 
then  smoothed  with  a  wet  rag,  after  which  the 
gold  leaf  is  applied  and  polished  with  the  bur- 
nisher. 

Bbass  BtfTTONS,  formerly  so  much  in  de- 
mand, are  covered  by  a  rough  species  of  wash 
gilding.  The  buttons  are  polished  in  the  lathe 
and  thrown  into  a  pan  with  a  little  amalgam 
of  gold,  and  as  much  aquafortis  diluted  with 
water  as  will  wet  them  all  over.  Here  they 
are  well  stirred  up,  until  they  assume  a  sil- 
very appearance,  when  they  are  washed  with 
clean  water.  They  are  then  submitted  to  a 
sufBcieiit  heat  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  until 
the  mercury  is  volatilised.  The  buttons  are 
next  cooled,  and  well  tossed  and  rubbed  about 
with  a  painter's  brush ;  and  are,  lastly,  bur- 


nished by  washing  them  well  with  beer  or  ale 
grounds. 

Twelve  dozen  (1  gross)  of  buttons,  of  1  inch 
in  diameter,  may  be  perfectly  gilded  on  both 
sides  with  only  5  gr.  of  gold.  By  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  is  still  unrepealed,  this  is 
the  smallest  quantity  of  gold  permitted  to  be 
used  for  a  gross  of  buttons  of  the  abve  size. 

Glass,  pobcelain,  and  easihenwaee,  are 
gilded  by  blending  powdered  gold  with  gum- 
water  and  a  little  borax,  and  applying  the  mix- 
ture by  means  of  a  camel-lmir  pencil;  the 
article  is  then  heated  in  an  oven  or  furnace, 
by  which  means  the  gum  is  burnt,  and  the 
borax,  vitrifying,  cements  the  gold  to  the  sur- 
face. It  is  afterwards  polished  with  a  bur- 
nisher. Names,  dates,  or  any  fancy  device, 
muy  thus  be  permanently  and  easily  fixed  on 
glass,  china,  earthenware,  &c. 

Japanned  woek  is  gilded  by  the  method 
explained  as  '  Japanner's  gilding'  (above). 

Leather  is  gilded  in  the  same  way  as  the 
covers  of  books.  (See  above.)  For  common 
work,  silver  leaf,  or  even  tin  foil,  is  applied  to 
the  surface,  previously  covered  with  size  or 
white  of  egg,  and  after  being  burnished  down 
and  dried,  is  washed  over  with  gold-coloured 
lacquer. 

The  lettees  of  sign-boards  and  the  orna- 
mental gilding  for  out-door  work  are  done  hy 
first  covering  the  design  with  yellow  paint, 
then  with  oil  gold-size,  and  when  this  is  nearly 
dry  applying  the  leaf  gold,  observing  to  shield 
it  properly  from  the  wind,  lest  it  be  blown 
away  or  become  crumpled  before  being  properly 
attached.     The  work  is,  lastly,  varnished. 

Polished  mbtais  may  be  gilded  by  one  or 
other  of  the  methods  already  noticed.  Ar- 
ticles in  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  bronze,  are 
usually  coated  by  the  process  of  wash  or  water 
gilding ;  or,  directly,  by  the  application  of  gold 
leaf,  as  follows : — The  piece  or  article  is 
heated  to  a  bluish  tint,  and  gold  leaf  pressed 
gently  and  carefully  on  it  with  the  burnisher; 
hes^t  is  again  applied,  and  the  process  repeated 
with  fresh  leaves  of  gold  until  the  gilding  has 
acquired  the  proper  thickness  and  tone.  The 
surface  is  lastly  polished  with  the  burnisher, 
or  is  coloured  in  the  usual  manner  at  the 
stove.  This  succeeds  with  iron,  steel,  silver, 
copper  and  its  alloys,  &c.  Another  method  for 
polished  articles  in  iron  and  steel,  which,  how- 
ever, is  less  durable  than  the  preceding,  is  to 
apply  an  ethereal  solution  of  gnld  to  the  sur- 
face with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  The  ether  flies 
off  and  leaves  the  surface  coated  with  gold, 
which  is  then  polished  as  before.  In  this  way, 
any  fancy  device  or  writing  may  be  executed 
on  steel  or  iron  with  extreme  facility. 

Silks,  satins,  woollens,  ivoet,  bone,  &e., 
may  be  readily  gilded  l)y  immersing  them  in 
a  solution  of  neutral  tercliloride  of  gold  (1  of 
the  salt,  and  3  to  6  of  water),  and  then  ex- 
posing them  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas. 
The  latter  part  of  the  process  may  readily  be 
performed  by  pouring  some  dilute  sulphuric 
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»cid  on  line  or  iron  filings,  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle,  and  placing  it  under  a  jnr  or  similar 
veuel,  inverted,  at  tbo  top  of  which  the  arti- 
cles to  be  gilded  are  suspended.  Flowers  or 
other  ornamental  designs  may  be  produced  by 
painting  them  on  the  surface  with  a  camel- 
hair  pencil  dipped  in  the  solution.  The  de- 
iiign,  after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the 
hydrogen,  shines  with  all  the  splendour  of  the 
purest  gold,  and  will  not  tarnish  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  or  in  washing. 

Gilded  thbead  or  gold  thebad  is  merely 
a  thread  of  yellow  silk  covered  with  a  very 
thin  flatted  wire  of  gold,  by  means  of  a  re- 
volving wheel. 

WiBB  (copper,  silver,  or  brass)  is  occasionally 
gilded,  in  coils,  by  a  similar  process  to  that 
adopted  for  bdttonb  ;  but  more  frequently  as 
follows  : — Eods  (usually  of  silver)  are  covered 
with  gold  foil  of  a  thickness  proportionate  to 
the  quality  of  the  intended  wire,  and  the 
compound  bar  is  then  drawn  into  wire,  in  the 
usual  way.  100  gr.  of  gold  was  formerly  the 
lowest  legal  quantity  that  could  be  employed 
for  1  lb.  of  silver. 

Patents.  Among  the  varieties  of  chemical 
gilding  mny  be  mentioned 

1.  (Elkington's  patent — Geeman  gildin&, 
Bonnet's  oildik&  peooess.)  The  articles  to 
be  gilded,  nfter  being  perfectly  cleaned  from 
scale  or  grease,  and  receiving  a  proper  '  face,' 
are  suspended,  by  means  of  wires,  in  the  gilding 
liquid  (boiling  hot),  and  moved  about  therein 
for  n  period  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  a 
minute,  or  longer ;  the  precise  time  required 
depending  on  the  newness  and  strength  of  the 
liquid.  When  sufficiently  gilded,  the  articles 
are  withdrawn  from  tbo  '  solution  of  gold,' 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried;  after  which 
they  undergo  the  usual  operation  of '  colouring,' 
&c.  A  dead  gold  appearance  is  produced  by 
the  application  to  the  articles  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  mercury  previously  to  the 
immersion  in  the  gilding  liquor ;  or  the  deaden- 
ing may  be  given  by  applying  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  to  the  newly  gilded  surface,  and 
then  expelling  the  mercury  by  heat. 

The  gilding  liquor. — Take  of  fine  gold,  5  oz. 
(troy);  nitro-muriatic  acid,  52  oz.  (avoir- 
dupois); dissolve  by  heat,  and  continue  the 
heat  until  red  or  yellow  vapours  cease  to  be 
evolved;  decant  the  clear  liquid  into  a  suit- 
able vessel ;  add  of  distilled  woter,  4  galls. ; 
pure  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  20  lbs. ;  and  boil 
for  2  hours.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  made 
with  pure  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'45),  21  oz. ; 
pure  muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'15),  17  oz.  j  and 
distilled  water,  14  oz. 

This  process,  though  patented  by  Mr  El- 
kington  in  England,  wos  in  reality  discovered 
and  first  practised  by  M.  Bonnet,  a  foreigner. 
Articles  thus  gilded  do  not  bear  friction  and 
the  operations  of  being  put  in  colour  (mise  en 
couleur)  so  well  as  those  gilded  by  the  mer- 
curial process,  or  by  the  methods  of  cold  or 
leaf  gilding  as  applied  to  polished  metals. 


2.  (Talbot's  patent.)  By  this  process  polished 
metallic  articles  are  gilded  by  simple  immersion 
in  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  water,  ether,  or 
alcohol,  to  which  a  solution  of  gold  has  been 
previously  added.  Silveeing  and  plati- 
NISINO  may  be  effected  in  the  same  manner, 
by  using  a  solution  of  either  of  these  metals 
instead  of  one  of  gold. 

%*  These  and  otiier  chemical  processes 
have  been  almost  completely  superseded  by 
the  certain  and  economical  process  of  EI/ECTBO- 
GiLDiNG.    See  Electbottpb. 

Gilding  Amalgam.    See  Ajialgau. 

O-ilding  Liqnor.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  various  solutions  of  gold,  and  to  other  liquids 
employed  in  gilding.  The  former  are  noticed 
elsewhere.  Among  the  latter  are  the  following : 

DeadiKO  AUQAFOETIS.  From  mercury, 
1  part;  aquafortis  (sp.  gr.  1'33),  8  parts;  dis- 
solve, and  add  of  soft  water,  7  parts.  Used 
to  produce  a  dead-gold  effect.  It  is  applied 
(diluted)  to  the  articles,  before  spreading  the 
amalgam  over  them,  in  water  gilding ;  or  be- 
fore placing  them  in  the  '  gilding  liquor,'  in 
the  chemical  processes. 

Meeoueial  BOLtlTlON.  From  mercury,  10 
parts,  dissolved  in  aquafortis  (sp.  gr.  1'33),  11 
parts,  and  the  solution  diluted  with  25  times 
its  weight  of  water.  Used  to  moisten  the 
scratch  brush  before  drawing  it  over  the 
amalgam,  in  mercnrial  gilding ;  also  to  deaden 
the  gilded  surface,  by  moistening  the  lotter 
with  it,  and  then  exposing  the  piece  to  a  heat 
sufficiently  high  to  drive  olT  the  mercury. 

Gildeb's  pickle.  From  alum  and  common 
salt,  of  each  1  oz. ;  nitre,  2  oz. ;  dissolved  in 
water,  4  pint.  Used  to  impart  a  rich  colour  to 
gold  surfaces,  especially  of  trinkets.  Its  ap- 
plication should  not  be  too  long  continued,  as 
it  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  the  gold.  For 
common  purposes  it  is  best  used  largely  di- 
luted with  water. 

Veembii.,  Veemeil  coating,  Oe-molu  c. 
From  annotta  and  salt  of  tartar,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
dragon's  blood,  i  oz. ;  water,  1  qnart ;  simmer 
down  to  about  one  fourth,  add  saffron,  20  gr., 
and  when  merely  tepid,  strain  through  fine 
muslin  into  a  bottle.  Used  to  give  lustre  and 
fire  to  distemper  gilding.  A  little  is  floateil 
over  the  surface  with  a  very  soft,  flat,  camel- 
hair  brush. 

Gilding  Metal.  The  metal  employed  as  a 
base  for  gilding  is  usually  brass,  or  a  mixture 
of  brass  and  copper.  The  following  propor- 
tions have  been  recommended : — 

1.  Copper,  6  parts;  brtiss,  1  part. 

2.  Copper,  4  parts;   Bristol  brass.  1  part. 
8.  Copper,  13  parts;   old  Bristol  brass,  3 

parts ;  tin,  14  parts. 

Gilding  Powder.  Prep.  1.  Pure  gold,  5 
dr.;  pure  copper,  1  dr.;  aqua  regia,  10  oz.; 
dissolve,  moisten  clean  linen  rags  with  the 
solution,  dry  them,  and  bum  them  to  aslics. 
The  latter  contain  the  gold  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  and  must  be  carefully  col- 
lected. 
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2.  Grain  gold,  1  dr. ;  rose  copper,  15  gr.  j 
aqua  regia,  2  il.  oz. ;  proceed  as  last.  Used  In 
'  Gold  GUdlng.' 

3.  See  Gold  (in  powder). 
Gilding  Shells.    See  Gold  Shells. 
Gilding  Size.    See  Gold  Size. 

Gilding  Wax.  Syn.  GiLDiNa  rAENiSH, 
Gildeb'B  wax.  Frep.  1.  From  beeswax,  4 
oz. ;  verdigris  and  sulphate  of  copper,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  melted  together. 

2.  Beeswax,  4  oz. ;  verdigris,  red  ochre, 
and  alum,  of  each  1  oz.  Used  to  give  a  red 
gold  colour  to  water  gilding. 

GIN.  Sjjn.  Gene'ta.  Corn  spirit  flavoured 
with  either  oil  of  juniper  or  oil  of  turpentine. 

Gin  was  originally  and,  for  some  time, 
wholly  imported  from  Holland,  and  was  a 
rich,  soft  spirit,  flavoured,  chiefly,  with  juniper 
berries;  on  which  account  it  had  obtained  the 
name  of  'geneva,'  from  'genietse,'  the 
French  for  juniper.  After  a  time  the  distil- 
lation of  an  imitation  geneva  sprung  up  in  this 
country,  when  the  foreign  spirit  came  to  be 
called  •  Hollands,'  or  '  Hollands  geneva,' 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  spirit  of  home 
manufacture.  The  English  monosyllable  '  gin' 
i^  a  corruption  of  geneva,  the  primary  syllable 
of  which,  as  in  numerous  other  instances,  was 
seized  on  by  the  vulgar,  and  adopted  as  a 
short  and  convenient  substitute  for  the  whole 
word. 

The  liquor  at  present  known  by  the  name 
of  '  gin'  in  this  country  is  a.  very  different 
article  to  that  imported  from  Holland,  and 
consists  of  plain  corn-spirit,  flavoured  with 
oil  of  turpentine  and  small  quantities  of  certain 
Hromatics.  The  thousand  and  one  receipts 
for  this  article,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  printed  in  books,  produce  a  flavoured 
spirit  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  more 
esteemed  samples  of  English  gin ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  products  are  even  more  unlike 
genuine  Hollands.  Any  persons  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
by  actual  experiment  on  the  small  scale.  The 
cause  of  this  incongruity  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  writers  not  being  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  from  the  disin- 
clination of  well-informed  practical  men  to 
divulge,  gratuitously,  what  they  conceive  to 
be  valuable  secrets.  Hence  the  utter  failure 
of  any  attempts  to  produce  either  gin  or  Hol- 
lands from  the  receipts  usually  published. 
The  authors  appear  to  have  all  imbibed  a 
juniper-berry  mania — probably  from  the  im- 
bibition of  their  favourite  beverage.  Oil  of 
juniper,  in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen, 
appears  to  be  a  perfect  aqua  mirabilis,  that 
readily  converts  whisky  into  gin,  and  imparts 
the  rich  creamy  flavour  of '  Schiedam  Hollands' 
to  crude  corn  or  molasses  spirit.  But  theory 
and  experiment  sometimes  disagree.  In  prac- 
tice, it  is  found  that  the  true  flavour  of 
foreign  geneva  cannot  be  imparted  to  spirit 
by  juniper  alone,  and  that  the  English  gin 
ot  the  present  day  depends  for  its  flavour  on 


no  such  a  substance.  The  following  f ormnlse 
are  merely  given  as  specimens ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  every  distiller  has  his 
own  receipt  for  this  notorious  beverage. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  gins  of  no  two  distillers 
are  of  precisely  the  same  flavour ;  and  this 
difference  is  still  more  marked  when  the  dis- 
tillers reside  in  parts  of  the  country  remote 
from  each  other.  Booth's,  Smith's,  and 
Nicholson's  gins  have  each  a  characteristic 
flavour,  readily  perceived  by  their  respective 
votaries ;  whilst  the  difference  between  •  Ply- 
mouth' or  '  Bristol  gin,'  and  the  *  gin  of  the 
metropolis,'  is  as  remarkable  as  that  between 
'  Barclay's  XXX'  and  '  Guinness's  bottled 
stout.'  These  variations  in  flavour  generally 
depend  on  the  use  of  more  or  less  flavouring 
matter,  or  of  a  spirit  more  or  less  clean  or  free 
from  taint;  and,  less  frequently,  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  peculiar 
aromatic,  which  exercises  a  modifying  in- 
fluence on  the  chief  flavouring  ingredient. 
In  many  cases  the  flavour  has  originated  from 
accident,  but  the  consumers  having  become 
accustomed  to,  and  hence  relishing,  that  par- 
ticular '  palate,'  it  is  found  to  be  unwise  or 
commercially  impossible  to  alter  it.  Any 
change  in  these  matters  is  therefore  looked 
upon  in  every  distillery  as  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation, which  would  prove  more  prejudicial 
to  the  prosperity  of  its  exchequer  than  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  French  wines  and 
brandy,  or  even  a  frightful  conflagration. 
The  distillers,  like  the  brewers,  are  thorough 
conservatives  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  flavour  of  their  liquors. 

In  the  preparation  of  gin,  both  sweetened 
and  unsweetened,  and  indeed  of  liquors 
generally,  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  flavouring.  The 
most  esteemed  samples  arc  those  that  consist 
of  very  pure  spirit,  slightly  flavoured. 

Prep.  1.  Clean  com  spirit,  at  proof,  80 
galls. ;  newly  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  1^  pint; 
mix  well  by  violent  agitation,  add  culinary 
salt,  14  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water,  40  galls. ;  again 
well  agitate,  and  distil  over  100  galls.,  or 
until  the  taints  begin  to  rise.  Product. 
100  galls,  of  gin  22  u.  p.,  besides  2  galls,  con- 
tained in  the  faints.  If  100  galls,  at  17  u.  p. 
are  required,  85  galls,  of  proof  spirit,  or  its 
equivalent  at  any  other  strength,  must  be 
employed. 

2.  Proof  spirit  (as  above),  8  galls. ;  oil  of 
turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  salt,  li  lb.,  dissolved  in 
water,  4  galls.;  draw  over  10  galls.,  as  betore. 
22  u.  p. 

3.  Clean  corn  spirit,  80  galls. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 1  pint;  pure  oil  of  juniper,  3  fl.  "Z. ; 
salt,  21  lbs. ;  water,  35  galls. ;  draw  over  100 
galls.,  as  before.     22  u.  p. 

4.  To  the  last,  before  distillation,  add,  of 
oil  of  caraway,  i  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  sweet  fennel, 
i  fl.  oz. ;  cardamoms  (ground),  8  oz. 

5.  ToNo.  3  add,of  essential  oil  of  almonds,  1 
I  dr. :  essence  of  lemon,  4  dr. 
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6.  To  No.  1,  before  dUtlUation,  add  of 
creasote,  3  fl.  dr. 

7.  To  No.  3  add  of  creasote,  2  dr. 

8.  I'roof  spirit,  80  galls. ;  oil  nf  turpentine, 
i  pint ;  oil  of  juniper,  J  pint;  creasote,  2  dr. ; 
oranges  and  lemons,  sliced,  of  each  9  in  no. ; 
macerate  for  a  week,  and  distil  100  galls. 
22  n.  p. 

9.  To  No.  1  add  of  rectified  fusel  oil,  i  pint. 

10.  To  No.  1  add  of  oil  of  juniper,  i  pint. 
Concluding  Bemarlci.    Tlie  oil  of  turpentine 

for  this  purpose  should  he  of  the  best  quality, 
and  not  that  usually  vended  for  painting, 
which  always  contains  resin  and  often  fixed 
oil.  Juniper  berries,  bitter  almonds,  and  the 
aromatic  seeds,  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
essential  oils;  bat  the  latter  are  the  most 
convenient.  Turpentine  conveys  a  plain- gin 
flavour, — juniper  berries  or  oil  gives  a  Hol- 
lands flavour, — creasote  imparts  a  certain 
degree  of  smokiness,  or  whiskey  flavour,— 
lemon  and  the  other  aromatics,  a  crearai- 
ness,  fulness,  and  richness.  The  flavour 
imparted  by  cardamoms,  when  used  judi- 
ciously, is  peculiarly  agreeable  and  appro- 
priate. That  from  caraways  is  also  in  general 
esteem.  Cassia  in  extremely  small  proportions 
also  tells  well.  Fusel  oil  gives  a  whiskey- 
gin  flavour;  aud  in  conjunction  with  creasote 
or  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  a  full  whiskey 
flavour.  The  only  danger  in  the  employment 
of  all  these  articles  is  using  too  much  of  them. 
When  tliis  misfortune  happens,  the  remedy  is 
to  add  sufficient  plain  spirit  to  reduce  the 
flavour  to  tlie  proper  standard.  The  creami- 
iiess  and  smoothness  so  much  admired  in 
'  foreign  geneva'  results  chiefly  from  age. 
The  English  rectifier  endeavours  to  imitate 
this  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar.  A  rich 
mellowness,  that  combines  well  with  gins 
turning  on  the  '  Hollands  flavour,'  is  given 
by  a  very  small  quantity  of  garlic,  and  with 
Canadian  balsam  or  Strasburg  turpentine.  The 
peculiar  piquancy,  or  the  property  of  '  biting 
the  palate,'  regarded  as  a  proof  of  strength 
and  quality  by  tlie  ignorant  gin-drinker,  is 
imparted  to  tiic  liquor  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  caustic  putassa.  Sliced  horseradish  gives 
piquancy  aa  well  as  mellowness.  Grains  of 
paradise,  cayenne  pepper,  and  sulphate  of  zinc, 
are  also  commonly  added  by  fraudulent  dealers. 
Although  gin  is  always  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  distillation,  it  may  also  be 
made  by  the  simple  solution  or  digestion  of 
the  flavouring  ingredients  in  the  spirit;  but 
it  is.,  of  course,  better  for  distillation.  If 
made  in  the  former  way,  no  salt  must  be 
employed.  The  gin  produced  by  the  above 
formulm   is  that   denominated  In   the    trade 

'  nUSWEKTENBD   GIN,'     '  OBOa  GIN,'  &C.  ;  but 

the  gin  usually  sold  iu  the  metropolis  is  a 
sweetened  spirit,  and  hence  is  technically  dis- 
tinguished by  the  terms  '  sweetened,'  or 
'  HADE  UP.'  The  generality  of  London  gin- 
drinkers  preftr  the  latter  article,  even  when 
weaker  and  inferior,  which  it  usually  is,  as 


the  addition  of  sugar  permits  adulteration 
and  watering  to  an  enormous  extent  with 
absolute  impunity.  Sweetened  spirit  cannot 
be  easily  tested  for  its  strength,  and  is  taken 
by  the  Excise  at  the  strength  which  it  is  de- 
clared to  possess  by  the  dealer.  To  ascertain 
whether  gin  is  sweetened  or  not,  a  little  may 
be  evaporated  in  a  spoon,  over  a  hot  coal  or  a 
candle,  when,  if  it  is  pure,  it  will  leave  the 
spoon  scarcely  soiled;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  sweetened,  a  small  quantity  of 
syrupy  liquid,  or  sugar,  will  be  obtained,  the 
sweetness  of  which  may  be  easily  recognised 
by  tasting  it. 

The  whole  of  the  casks  and  utensils  em- 
ployed for  gin  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and 
properly  prepared,  so  as  not  to  give  colour; 
as,  if  this  spirit  acquires  the  palest  coloured 
tint,  its  value  is  lessened,  and  if  much  coloured 
it  is  rendered  unsaleable.  When  gin  has 
once  become  much  stained,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  re-distil  it;  when  it  is  only  slightly 
stained,  the  addition  of  a  few  lbs.  of  acetic  acid 
(B.  P.)  to  a  pipe  or  butt,  u  spoonful  or  two 
to  a  gallon,  or  u  few  drops  to  a  decanterful, 
will  usually  decolour  it,  either  at  once  or  as 
soon  as  it  is  mixed  with  water  to  make  grog. 
See  AiooHOLOMKTBT,  Casks,  Distillation, 
Hollands,  Sfibits,  &c.,  and  below. 

Qin,  CoT^dial.  This  is  gin  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  slightly  aromatised. 

Prep.  Good  gin  (22  u.  p.),  90  galls. ;  oil  of 
almonds,  1  dr. ;  oils  of  cassia,  nutmeg,  and 
lemon,  of  each  2  dr.;  oils  of  juniper,  caraway, 
and  coriander,  of  each  3  dr.;  essences  of  orris 
root  and  cardamoms,  of  each  5  fl.  oz. ;  orange- 
flower  water,  3  pints ;  lump  sugar,  56  to  60  lbs.; 
dissolved  in  water,  4  galls.  The  essences  are 
dissolved  in  2  quarts  spirit  of  wine,  and 
added  gradually  to  the  gin  until  the  requisite 
flavour  is  produced,  when  the  sugar  (dissolved) 
is  mixed  in,  along  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  soft  water,  holding  4  oz.  of  alum  in  solu- 
tion, to  make  up  100  galls.  When  the  whole 
is  perfectly  mixed,  2  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar,  dis- 
solved in  2  or  3  quarts  of  hot  water,  are  added, 
and  the  liquor  is  again  well  rummaged  up; 
after  which  the  cask  is  bunged  up,  and  allowed 
to  repose.  In  a  week,  or  less,  it  will  have  be- 
come brilliant,  and  may  be  either  '  racked,'  or 
drawn  from  the  same  cask.  Product.  100  galls., 
about  30  u.  p. 

Gin,  Sweetened.  Prep.  From  unsweetened 
gin  (22  u.  p.),  95  galls. ;  lump  sugar,  40  to  45 
lbs.,  dissolved  in  clear  water,  3  galls.;  mix  well, 
and  fine  it  down  as  above.  Product.  100  galls., 
at  26  u.  p.  This,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  usually 
'  permitted '  at  22  or  24  u.  p.,  which  is  also 
done  when  the  gin  has  been  further  lowered 
with  water  so  as  to  be  even  30  or  35  u.  p. 
See  Spieits,  and  above. 

GIN'GEE.  Syn.  GiNGEE  BOOT;  ZlNOl- 
BEEIS  EADIX,  ZiNGIBEE  (B.  P.),  L.  "The 
scraped  and  dried  rhizome"  (rootstock  or 
underground  stem)  of  "  Zingiber  officinale." — 
(B.  P.).    Ginger  is  an  aromatic  stimulant  and 
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stomachic,  very  useful  in  flatulence  and  spasms 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  dyspepsia,  arising  from  debility, 
or  occurring  in  old  or  gouty  subjects.  A  piece 
chewed  an  hour  before  dinner  tends  to  provoke 
the  appetite;  as  a  masticatory,  it  often  re- 
lieves toothache,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  tender 
gums,  and  paralytic  affections  of  the  tongue. 
Made  into  a  paste  with  warm  water,  and  spread 
on  paper,  it  forms  a  useful  and  simple  '  head- 
ache-plaster,' which  frequently  gives  relief 
when  applied  to  the  forehead  or  temples.  As 
a  condiment  and  flavouring  ingredient,  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  aro- 
matic kinds,  and  is  less  acrid  than  the  peppers. 
— Dose,  10  gr.  to  i  teaspoonf  ul,  stirred  up  in 
any  simple  liquid. 

JPur.,  S[c.  The  best  is  that  known  in  com- 
merce as  'UNBLEACHED  JAMAICA  GHUaEE,' 
which  is  an  nncoated  pale  variety,  occurring 
in  large,  bold,  fleshy  pieces  ('races'),  which  cut 
soft,  bright,  and  pale-coloured.  The  inferior 
varieties  occur  in  smaller  pieces,  and  are  darker- 
coloured,  flinty,  and  shrivelled.  The  dealers 
frequently  'dress  up'  the  common  dark -co- 
loured gingers  by  washing  them  in  water, 
drying  them,  and  then  'rouncing'  them  in  a 
bag  with  a  little  calcined  whiting  or  magnesia 
(washed  gingeb);  or  they  bleach  them  by 
dipping  them  into  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  or  by  exposing  them  to  the  fumes  of  bnrn- 
ing  sulphur  (bleached  gingee);  or  they  dip 
tliem  into  a  milk  firmed  of  quicklime  or 
whiting  and  water  (white-washed  gingee). 
The  last  h,is  a  chalk-white  surface,  which  can- 
not be  mistaken  for  the  natural  one.  Pow- 
DEEED  GlKGEE  is  with  difficulty  obtained  pure 
and  good.  The  common  adulterants  are 
wheat-flour,  or  East  Indian  arrow-root,  and 
plantain-meal.  The  first  may  be  detected  by 
the  microscope,  the  others  by  the  flavour  and 
action  of  hot  water.    See  Lozenges,  &c. 

GIN6EEIN.  Syn.  Oleobebina  Zingibeeis. 
Prep.  (Pharm.,  U.  S.)  Put  1  lb.  (Troy)  of 
ginger  in  fine  powder  into  >•  percolator,  and 
pour  on  it  12  ounces  (old  measure)  of  pure 
ether.  When  this  has  been  absorbed,  add 
rectified  spirit  until  12  ounces  (old  measure) 
have  been  obtained.  Recover  the  greater  part 
of  the  ether  by  distillation  over  a  watei'  bath, 
and  expose  the  residue  in  a  porcelain  dish 
until  the  volatile  part  has  evaporated.  Keep 
it  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

GINSENG.  The  root  of  the  Panax  ScUnseng 
(Ginseng)  is  greatly  esteemed  in  China,  where 
it  is  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  nearly  all 
diseases,  and  where  it  realises  a  high  price  in 
consequence.  This  opinion  of  its  therapeutic 
value  is  not  shared  by  British  and  American 
practitioners,  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
comparatively  inert  substance.  An  allied 
species,  the  Panax  quinquefolium,  is  sold  in 
America,  less  for  the  sake  of  its  very  feeble 
demulcent  properties,  than  to  supply  the 
demand  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  I 


it.  "The  root  has  a  somewhat  bitter  taste, 
and  is  somewhat  mucilaginous.  It  occurs  in 
pieces  usufiUy  about  three  or  four  inches  long, 
often  partially  divided,  being  joined  together 
at  the  base;  when  clean  it  has  a  semi- 
transparent  appearance."' 

Preserved  Ginger.  Syn.  Condititm:  zingi- 
beeis, L.  An  excellent  stomachic  sweetmeat 
or  preserve.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  and  China.  See  Candying, 
&c. 

A  Factitious  Preserved  Ginger  is  sometimes 
met  with,  prepared  from  the  stalks  of  lettuces 
just  going  to  seed,  using  a  concentrated  syrup, 
strongly  flavoured  with  Jamaica  ginger.  See 
Candy,  &c. 

GIN'GEE  BEER.     See  Beeb. 

GIN'GEEBUEAD.  Prep.  1.  (Dr  Colquhoun.) 
Flour,  1  lb.;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  i  oz.; 
mix;  add,  of  treacle,  \  lb. ;  moist  sugar,  4  lb. ; 
melted  butter,  2  oz.;  tartaric  acid  (dissolved  in 
a  little  water),  1  dr. ;  make  a  stiff  dough,  then 
add  of  powdered  ginger  and  cinnamon  (cassia), 
of  each  1  dr.;  grated  nutmeg,  1  oz. ;  set  it 
aside  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  putting 
it  into  the  oven.  Obs.  It  should  not  be  kept 
longer  than  two  or  three  hours  at  the  utmost, 
before  being  baked. 

2.  Flour  and  treacle,  of  each  1  lb.;  butter, 
li  oz. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  1  oz. ;  add 
spices  (ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  allspice, 
cayenne,  corianders,  &c.)  to  taste;  mix  as.last. 
Obs.  Pit  for  baking  in  from  four  to  six  hours. 

3.  Flour,  2  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  i  oz.; 
mix ;  add,  treacle,  li  lb. ;  butter,  2  oz. ;  spice, 
q.  s. ;  tartaric  acid,  i  oz. ;  mix  quickly,  and 
make  it  into  forms.  Obs.  Ripe  for  the  oven 
in  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 

4.  Instead  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  last  for- 
mula, use  cream  of  tartar  (dissolved  in  water), 

2  oz.     Obs.  Ripens  in  40  or  50  minutes. 

5.  Flour  or  fine  pollard,  1  lb. ;  treacle,  |  lb.; 
salt  of  tartar,  i  oz.,  dissolved  in  water,  q.  s. , 
butter,  1  oz.;  spices,  to  palate.  Obs.  Takes 
several  days  to  ripen  ;  sometimes  a  fortnight. 

6.  (Extemporaneous.)— a.  From  flour,  li  lb.; 
moist  sugar  and  treacle,  of  each  J  lb. ;  butter, 
2ioz. ;  baker's  salt  (carbonate  of  ammonia), 
i  oz.,  dissolved  in  cold  water,  q.  s. ;  ginger, 

3  dr.;  nutmeg,  2  dr.;  cassia,  1  dr.;  cayenne 
pepper  (best),  \  dr. 

I.  From  flour,  6  lb. ;  powdered  ginger,  2i  oz.; 
caraway  seeds,  1  oz.  (and  other  spices  to 
palate);  candied  lemon  and  orange  peels,  of 
each  2  oz.;.moistsugarandmeltedbutter,  of  each 
i  lb. ;  treacle,  4  lb. ;  volatile  salt,  2  oz. ;  water, 
q.  s. ;  mix  as  above.     May  be  baked  at  once. 

e.  From  Jones's  patent  flour,  2  lbs. ;  treacle, 
1  lb. ;  moist  sugar,  J  lb. ;  butter,  2i  oz. ;  spice, 
q.  s.;  mix  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  bake  it 
instantly.  If  the  dough  is  expertly  mixed  up, 
the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  tliat  of  any  of  the  preceding 
formulae. 

Oha.  Gingerbread  is  either  rolled  out  into 
'  'Gardener's  Chronicle.' 
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thin  ihceto  and  cut  into  cakes  or  nuts  (aiNOSB- 
BSEAO  nuts)  with  the  top  of  u  wine-glass  or 
canister,  or  19  formed  into  thick  cakes,  which 
arc  baked  in '  batches'  (ordinary  GliraBBBBEAs). 
Buth  varieties  require  a  pretty  brisk  oven; 
the  thinner  kinds  (nuts,  &c.),  especially,  must 
be  baked  as  crisp  ai  possible,  without  being 
burnt.  The  varieties  called  lEMON  gikoee- 
BBUAB,  CABAWAY  o.,  &e.,  have  u  percepiible 
preiloniinance  of  these  flavouring  ingredients. 
The  addition  of  a  little  alum,  dissolved  in 
water,  makes  the  breiid  both  lighter  and 
crisper,  and  causes  it  to  ripen  quicker,  but  at 
the  same  time  lessens  its  wholesomeness. 

GIN'GER  CAN'DY.    See  Candtino. 

GIN'GEK  DKOPS.  See  Dbops  (Confec- 
tionery). 

GLAIEE.  White  of  egg.  See  Albumen 
and  Eaa. 

GLAN'DERS.  %n.  Faeoinoma,  L.  Aeon- 
tugiuus  disease,  generally  coufined  to  the  Ijorsc, 
ass,  and  mule,  but  couimuiiicable  to  man,  in 
whom  it  assumes  a  highly  malignant  and  often 
fatal  character.  This  disease  appears  under 
two  forms — 1.  Simple  acute  glandebs, 
marked  by  copious  discharge  of  foul  mucous 
mutter  from  the  nostrils  and  adjacent  parts; 
and — 2.  Fabot,  FABOiN,'or  Fakot  glandees, 
wlieii  it  attacks  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin, 
citlier  generally,  producing  a  distended  ap- 
pearance of  the  vessels,  like  moles  or  buttons 
(lead  or  BUTTON  eaeoy),  or  locally,  when  it 
tnlies  the  form  of  dropsical  accumulations  in 
the  logs  (watbb  paeoy). 

Treat.  Mr  Youatt  considers  it  useless  to 
attimpt  the  cure  of  glandered  horses;  but 
that  farcy  in  its  earlier  stages  and  milder 
forms  may  bo  often  successfully  treated.  "  All 
the  mercurials  have  been  used  with  benefit  in 
farcy;  but  they  must  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  the  mouth  is  sufficiently  aflected,  or  sick- 
ness, loss  of  appetite,  and  like  symptoms,  are 
produced."  (Blaine.)  Feeding  the  animal  en- 
tirely on  green  food  appears  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  treatment  in  both  varieties.  The 
buttons  are  generally  removed  with  caustic  or 
a  red-hot  iron. 

"  Glanders  is  quite  incurable,  but  by  gene- 
rous diet,  good  stabling,  and  mineral  tonics, 
life,  except  in  extremely  acute  cases,  may  be 
prolonged  for  many  weeks.  This,  however,  is 
not  desirable ;  for  it  involves  great  risk,  not 
only  to  other  horses,  but  also  to  the  attend- 
ants "  (Finlay  Dun.) 

GLASS.  Syn.  Viteum,  L.  This  well- 
known  substance  is  essentially  a  mixture  of 
silicates  with  an  excess  of  silica  or  silicic 
acid.  It  generally  contains  the  silicates  of 
potassa,  soda,  lime,  bnr\ta,  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  lead,  coloured  by  small  portions  of  iron, 
manganese,  cobalt,  uranium,  copper,  or  gold.  In 
its  usual  form  it  is  brittle,  transparent,  non- 
crystalline, insoluble,  and  fusible ;  but  it  some- 
times exhibits  other  properties. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  ono  of  the 
highest  beauty,  and,  considering  the  compa- 


rative worthlessness  of  the  materials  of  «  hicU 
it  is  made,  and  the  various  purposes  of  a  use- 
ful, ornamental,  and  scientific  nature  which  it 
subserves,  it  may  be  regarded  as,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of  inven- 
tions. The  principle  of  its  production  is  very 
simple,  although  great  skill  and  e'lperience 
are  necessary  to  ensure  its  excellence.  Silica 
(commonly  under  the  form  of  sand)  is  heated 
with  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda,  and  slaked 
lime  or  oxide  of  lead,  until  the  mixture  fuses, 
and  combination  takes  place.  After  a  time  the 
melted  mass  becomes  perfectly  limpid  and  free 
from  air-bubbles,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool  until 
it  assumes  the  peculiar  tenacious  condition 
proper  for  working.  The  operation  of  fusion 
is  conducted  in  large  crucibles  of  refractory 
fire-clay,  which,  in  the  case  of '  lead-glass,'  are 
covered  with  a  dome  at  the  top,  and  have  an 
opening  at  the  side  by  which  the  materials  are 
introduced,  and  the  melted  glass  withdrawn. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  only  conducted 
on  the  large  scale,  aud  the  precise  character  and 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  useil  by  the 
glass-maker  must  necessarily  greatly  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  raw  materials  furnished 
by  his  locality,  or  otherwise  at  his  command. 
The  attention  of  the  manufacturer  should  be 
directed  to  the  use  of  his  materials  in  such 
proportions  as  will  furnish,  in  the  melting-pot, 
the  proper  quantities  of  the  essential  ingre- 
dients, as  determined  from  the  known  compo- 
sition of  the  best  commercial  samples.  "Tne 
purity  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  proportions  and  quantities  are  proved 
or  disproved  by  the  excellence  of  the  product; 
and  the  cause  of  error  (if  any)  may  be  at 
once  determined  by  carefully  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  the  ingredients  cmplov  ed,  and  the 
composition  of  the  defective  gliiss. 

A  writer  (in  'Chem.  Centr.,'  1872,  528) 
points  out  that  very  generally  the  sotla  used  in 
glass  making,  contains  sulphate,  and  that  when 
this  is  so  a  poor  glass  is  produced.  The  addi- 
tion of  '75 — 1  part  of  wood  charcoal  for  every 
100  parts  of  true  soda — improves  the  quality 
of  the  glass. 

Prep.  The  following  formulte  exhibit  the 
composition  of  the  leading  commercial  glasses, 
as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  together  with 
the  proportions  of  the  raw  materials  used  in 
their  production. 

Bottle  glass.    Sp.  gr.  2-700  to  2-735.— 

a.  Composition  by  analysis  : — 

1.  Silica,  53-55|;  lime,  29-22§;  mixed  Vi\- 
kali,  5-4S  J;  alumina,  S'Olg ;  oxide  of  iron,  5-74J. 
Dark  green. 

2.  Silica,  52^ ;  baryta,  21-6g ;  soda,  26-15 ; 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  -3  J.  Pale  green ; 
very  superior. 

b.  Eaw  materials  used : — 

1.  Yellow  sand,  20J;  kelp,  83 ;  lixiviated 
wood-ashes,  30g;  fresh  wood-ashes,  8§;  pale 
clay,  16g ;  '  cuUef  (broken  glass),  ISg.  This 
is  the  common  mixture  for  coarse  bottles,  in 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany. 
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2.  To  the  last  add  of  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, 24  to  3^.  Has  a  rich  yellowish  colour ; 
used  for  Rhenish-wine  bottles. 

3.  Pale  sand,  51J;  lixiviated  wood-ashes,  3»§; 
pearl-ashes  (dried),  8J;  common  salt,  71  -5; 
white  arsenic,  I  % ;  charcoal,  q.  b.  Very  pale 
green. 

4.  Siliceous  sand  (pale),  681%;  potash  (or  its 
equiv.),  4§  ;  lime,  234  %  i  heavy  spar,2 j  % ;  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  li  %.  This  forms  the  cele- 
brated '  flask-glass'  of  St.  Etienne. 

Glass,  Beoajd,  Spebat  window  glass.  Sp. 
gr.  2-64a.— 

a.  By  analysis : — 
Silica,  69'70g;  lime,  13-30gj  soda,  15-25?; 

oxide  of  iron  (and  loss),  l-75g. 

b.  Materials  used  : — 

1.  White  sand,  50g;  dried  sulphate  of  soda, 
22g;  charcoal  (in  powder),  9g;  '  cnllet/  41?; 
peroxide  of  manganese,  a  little.     Pale. 

2.  White  s-and,  60g;  potashes  (good),  24|; 
common  salt,  10^ ;  nitre,  5g;  white  arsenic,  1§  ; 
peroxideof  manganese,  a  little  (tV'°tBo);  P*'^ 
'  cuUet,'  at  will  (10  to  30g).  Very  pale.  This 
is  the  '  spread'  or  '  sheet  window-glass'  in 
common  use. 

Glass,  Chemical.  Sp.  gr.  2-390  to  2-396.— 

a.  By  analysis: — 

1.  Silica,  72-80% ;  potassa,  16-80| ;  lime  (with 
a  trace  of  alumina),  9-68? ;  magnesia,  40?  j 
traces  of  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron  (and  loss) 
•32g.  This  is  the  difficultly  fusible  'Bohe- 
mian tube-glass,'  so  valuable  in  chemical  mani- 
pulations. 

2.  Silica,  69-3? ;  potassa,  15  8? ;  soda,  3?  ; 
lime,  7-6g;  alumina,  l-2g;  magnesia,  2?  ;  oxide 
of  iron,  -Sg  r  oxide  of  manganese  (and  loss), 
-6g.  English  chemical  glass  (without  lead). 
More  fusible  than  the  last. 

b.  Materials  used : — 

1.  Quartz  (hyalin,  in  powder),  60?;  calcined 
purified  pearlash,  30? ;  fresh-burnt  lime  (very 
pure),  9? ;  nitre  (dried),  f  J ;  arsenious  acid  or 
peroxide  of  manganese,  J  %.  Said  to  be  the  pro- 
portions used  In  the  production  of  a,  1  (above). 

2.  (M.  Peligot.)  Quartz,  71i  ? ;  carbonate 
of  potassa  (or  itsequiv.,  dry),  20^;  quicltlime, 
8J  % ;  (manganese,  a  little).  Said  to  be  the  for- 
mula for  the  hardest  and  least  fusible  '  Bohe- 
mian tube-glass.'  It  is  very  intractable  and 
infusible,  except  at  n,  very  high  temperature ; 
hut  the  addition  of  an  exceedingly  small  quan- 
tity of  boracic  acid,  borax,  or  arsenious  acid, 
causes  it  to  flow  into  a  glass  possessing  great 
brilliancy  and  hardness,  and  capable  of  being 
wrought  at  the  highest  heat  of  the  ordinary 
furnace. 

Glass,  Ceown,  White  TmiDow-GtAss.  Sp. 
gr.  2-486  to  2-488.— 

a.  By  analysis : — 

1.  Silica, 62-82;  potiissa,  22-l§;  lime,  15-5^  ; 
alumina  (with  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
manganese),  2-6g.  Crown-glass  of  Bohemia, 
according  to  Dumas.     Very  beautiful. 

a.  Silica,  72-5§;  soda,  17-75?;  lime,  9-75?. 


English  crown-glass;  excellent  quality,  hut 
not  so  white  as  the  last. 
b.  Materials  used  : — 

1.  Finest  white  siliceous  sand,  64g ;  purified 
potashes  (dry),  23?;  lime,  12g  ;  white  arsenic, 
I  % ;  oxide  of  manganese,  i  %.  Said  to  be  used 
in  Bohemia. 

2.  (Schweigger.)  Pure  sand,  57g ;  dry  sul- 
phate of  soda,  28ig;  quicklime,  lli§;  pow- 
dered charcoal,  3  or  42.  Corresponds  to  a,  2, 
above  (nearly). 

3.  Pure  sand,40a;  soda  ash,  24?;  lime,  5?; 
white  'cullet,'  31?.  Rather  superior  to  the  last. 

Cetstal,  Cetstal  glass.  The  '  crystal 
glass'  of  England  is  flint  glass'  of  superior 
quality;  that  of  Bohemia  is  noticed  under 
Table  glass. 

Glass,  Flint,  Cetstal.  Sp.  gr.  3-000  to 
8-620.— 

a.  By  analysis : — 

1.  (Berthier.)  Silica,  59-19?;  oxide  of  lead, 
28-68? ;  potassa,  12-13?;  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  traces.  Finest  colourless  English 
crystal. 

2.  (Brande;  Faraday.)  Silica,  52g;  oxide 
of  lead,  34?;  potaisa,  34?.     Crystal. 

3.  (Faraday.)  Silica,  44-30?;  oxide  of  lead, 
43-05?;  potassa,  11-f  5?;  alumina, -50?;  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  -12? ;  (loss  28?). 
Heaviest  of  three  samples  of  flint  glass  ex- 
amined. 

b.  Materials  used : — 

1.  Finest  Lynn-sand  (calcined,  sifted,  and 
washed),  51? ;  litharge  (purest),  28?  (or  red 
lead,  29?).  refined  pearlashes  (calcined  before 
being  weighed),  16? ;  nitre  (purified),  4i  % 
arsenious  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  of 
each,  ^  %.     Very  fine  crystal. 

2.  (M.  Payen.)  Fine  sand,  46g ;  red  lead, 
31?;  purified  carbonate  of  potash,  23?.  French 
crystal. 

'3.  (Geddes.)  White  Lynn-sand,  51?;  red 
lead  or  litharge,  33?;  refined  pearlashes,  13?; 
nitre,  3? ;  a  very  little  arsenious  acid  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese.  Ordinary  English  flint- 
glass.  Crystal  '  cullet'  may  be  added  at  will 
to  the  above.  This  glass  was  originally  pre- 
pared from  powdered  flints,  a  fact  to  which  it 
owes  its  common  name. 

Glass,  Optical.  1.  (Crown  glass.)  Purest 
siliceous  sand,  55?  ;  carbonate  of  soda  (dry), 
12?;  chalk  (dry),  11?;  carbonate  of  baryta, 
22?. 

2.  (Flint  glass.)— 

a.  By  analysis  : — 

Silica,  44-30?;  oxide  of  lead,  43-05?;  po- 
tassa, 11-75?.  This  is  Guinand's  'dense 
optical  glass.' 

b.  Materials  used : — 

1.  Purest  quartz,  42?;  red  lead  (finest), 
42?;  purified  potash,  14i  ?;  purified  nitre, 
IJ  ?.  These  are  the  proportions  used  for  the 
last. 

2.  (Korner.)  Finest  quartz  (reduced  to 
powder,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed, 
and  dried),  47i  ? ;  red  lead,  38i  ? ;  cream  of 
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tartar,  14ii  %.    The  above  are  naed  by  opticians 
in   the  constrnction   of    achroinatic  object- 
glassea. 
Glass,  Platk.    Sp.  gr.  2-488  to  2-600.— 

a.  By  analysis  : — 

1.  (Damas.)  Silica,  75-9gj  sodn,  17-5§; 
lime,  3-^ J  alnmina,  asj.  French  mirror- 
g1a!8. 

2.  (Mitscherlich.)  Silica,  60g;  potiissa, 
25g  J  lime,  1 2-5g ;  loss,  2-58  ?)•  Finest  Bohe- 
mian plate. 

b.  Materiala  used  : — 

1.  Finest  siliceous  sand,  4ag ;  dried  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  26  J ;  lime,  S^ ;  nitre  (purified), 
29 ;  plate-glass  cullet,  23^ ;  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  cobalt  azure,  a  very  little.  Ordi- 
nary English  plate. 

2.  Whitish  qnartz  sand,  60^;  purified  car- 
bonate of  soda  (dried),  20§;  lime  (slaked  by 
exposure  to  the  air),  9^ ;  plate-glass  cullet, 
lljj  (or  mi>re).  Sometimes  as  much  cullet  as 
Blind  is  used;  but  in  all  cases  1§  to  l^g  of  its 
weight  in  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  with  it, 
besides  that  ordered  in  the  formula,  to  com- 
pensate for  loss  of  alkali  by  remelting.  Used 
at  the  celebrated  plate-glass  works  at  Suint- 
Gobain,  France.  The  product  possesses  an 
amount  of  excellence  which  British  manu- 
facturers have  yet  failed  to  equal. 

Glass,  Table  Bohemian  obysial.  Sp.  gr. 
2-6  to  2-8.— 

0.  By  analysis : — 

1.  (M.  Berthier.)  Silica,  71-7gj  potassa, 
12-7g;  soda,  2-3g  j  lime,  lO-Sg ;  alumina,  --tg ; 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  (and  loss), 26$. 
Very  white,  hard,  and  beautiful  table  glass. 

2.  (Dumas.)  Silica,  70g;  potassa,  20^;  lime, 
4%;  alumina,  5^;  oxide  of  iron,  -6g;  peroxide 
of  manganese,  -4{f.  A  beautiful  white  wine- 
glass. 

I,  Materials  used  : — 

1.  Finest  sand,  60^ ;  purified  potashes,  25^ ; 
chalk,  lOjj  nitre,  2§;  crystal  cuUot,  278; 
manganese,  a  little  (say  ■^  8).  Used  in  Eng- 
land recently  for  table  glass. 

2.  Quartz  (hyalin,  in  powder),  638  J  puri- 
fied potashes,  268;  ^l^l^ed  lime  (carefully 
sifted),  118  i  manganese,  a  little ;  crystal  cul- 
let, at  will.    Used  in  Bohemia. 

3.  (M.  Perdonnet.)  Powdered  quartz,  448; 
carbonate  of  potassa,  838;  qnicklime,  (in  fine 
powder),  228 ;  nitre,  18 ;  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese.  Said  to  be  the  formula  used  at 
Neuwelt  for  the  glass  a,  1  (above). 

Q»al.,  ^c.  These  are  denoted  by  its  liai-d- 
ness,  transparency,  homogeneity,  strength, 
and  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  water, 
air,  light,  and  the  stronger  acids  and  alkalies. 
The  power  of  glass  to  resist  the  action  of 
menstrua  is  readily  tried  by  exposing  it  to 
boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  hot  but  dilute  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa.  Neither  of  these  tests 
should  cause  the  glass  to  lose  its  transparency 
or  to  become  dim. 

Saalloaed  glast.  Glass  and  enamel,  both 
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in  fragments  and  in  powder,  have  occasionally 
been  swallowed,  with  different  results.  These 
bodies  arc  insoluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
and,  consequently,  any  injnrioas  action  they 
may  exert  upon  the  system  whilst  they  arc 
retained  in  it  must  entirely  depend  npon 
mechanical  attrition  or  irritation.  As  treat- 
ment, we  mast  administer  an  emetic,  and  as- 
sist its  action  by  thick  mucilaginous  liqnids, 
andaf  terwards  have  recourse  to  sntiphlogistics, 
if  necessary. 

Anal, — a.  A  portion  of  the  sample  for  ex- 
amination is  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then 
suddenly  thrown,  whilst  still  hot,  into  a  vessel 
of  cold  water.  It  is  next  dried,  and  reduced 
to  fine  powder  in  an  agate  or  hardened-steel 
mortar. 

b.  100  gr.  of  the  prepared  powder  is  tho- 
roughly mixed  with  200  gr.  of  pure  potassic 
hydrate,  and  the  whole  is  exposed  to  heat  in  a 
silver  or  platinum  crucible  or  capsule  until 
perfect  fusion  takes  place ;  when  cold,  the  cru- 
cible anil  its  contents  are  boiled  in  aljout  half 
a  pint  of  distilled  water;  nitric  acid  is  added 
to  the  resulting  solution,  in  excess,  and  the 
mixture,  together  with  any  sediment,  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  after  which  the  heat  is 
gradually  increased  to  400°  or  500°  Fahr. ;  the 
dry  residuum  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  and 
digested  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
until  exhausted  of  soluble  matter;  the  insolu- 
ble portion  is  then  carefully  dried,  gently 
ignited  and  weighed.  The  weight  in  grains 
represents  the  per-centage  of  silica  in  the 
sample  examined. 

c.  The  mixed  liquid  and  washings  of  b  is 
next  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  treated 
to  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which, 
if  it  produces  a  precipitate,  is  continued  for 
some  time ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
very  small  filter,  washed,  and  dried ;  the  filter 
with  the  precipitate  next  placed  in  a  beaker 
glass,  and  strong  fuming  nitric  acid  is  cau- 
tiously added,  drop  by  drop,  until  complete 
solution  takes  place;  after  boiling  the  solu- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  diluting  with  distilled 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  it  is  precipitated 
with  sulphra-ic  acid,  in  excess;  this  precipi- 
tate (sulphate  of  lead)  is  washed,  dried,  slightly 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  weighed. 
The  weight  in  grains,  multiplied  by  -7369, 
gives  the  per-centage  of  oxide  of  lead  or 
litharge. 

d.  The  filtered  liquid  from  c  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  redissolved  in  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated  with  a 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  after- 
wards with  ammonia,  in  excess;  the  precipi- 
tate (alumina  and  oxide  of  iron)  is  collected, 
washed,  and  boiled  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate ;  the  undissolved  portion  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  This  gives  the  per-centage  of 
peroxide  of  iron. 

«.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  oxide  of  iron 
holds  the  alumina  (if  any)  in  solution;  a  solu- 
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tioD  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  dropped  in ; 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  ig- 
nited, and  weighed.  This  gives  the  per-cent- 
age  of  alumina. 

/.  The  filtrate  from  the  alumina  and  oxide 
of  iron  (see  d),  after  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, is  redissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  is  treated  with  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  (a  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonium 
is  preferable  when  no  baryta  is  present) ;  the 
precipitate  is  washed,  dried,  gently  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  resulting 
carbonate  of  calcium,  in  grains,  multiplied  by 
•56292,  gives  the  per-centage  of  lime  re- 
quired. 

g.  The  filtrate  from  f  is  now  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  in  considerable  excess, 
and  boiled  for  a  long  time ;  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate (if  any)  is  then  collected  on  a  filter, 
slightly  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  ex- 
V>osed  to  a  full  red  heat  for  some  time  (say  2 
hours) ;  the  residuum  of  the  calcination  is  then 
wi'ighed.  This  furnishes  the  per-centage  value 
of  the  sample  in  magnesia. 

h.  The  filtrate  from  f  is  treated  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  or  the  solution  of  a  sul- 
phate, as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls ;  the  pre- 
cipitate (sulphate  of  barytium)  is  washed, 
dried,  gently  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
weight,  in  grains,  multiplied  by  -6589,  gives 
the  per-centage  of  baryta  in  the  sample. 

The  above  may  be  varied  by  gently  concen- 
trating the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tate of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  (see  d),  and 
precipitating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  mixed  precipitate  is  exhausted  by  digestion 
in  water  holding  chloride  of  ammonium  in  so- 
lution ;  the  undissolved  residuum  (sulphate  of 
barytium)  is  washed,  dried,  and  otherwise 
treated  as  before ;  whilst  the  solution  with 
the  washings  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonium ;  the  precipitate  is  car- 
bonate of  calcium,  which  is  to  be  washed,  &c., 
as  directed  under  f.  The  liquor,  &c.,  filtered 
from  the  lime,  is  lastly  tested  for  magnesia. 
(See  g.) 

i.  A  second  100  gr.  of  the  powdered  glass 
(see  a)  is  mixed  with  200  gr.  of  fluor  spar, 
also  in  powder;  the  compound  is  placed  in  a 
platinum  or  leaden  capsule,  500  gr.  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  the  whole  cau- 
tiously stirred  together  with  a  silver  stirrer 
or  spoon,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  inhaling 
the  fumes;  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  is  next  ap- 
plied, and  at  first  is  kept  at  about  212°  Fahr., 
but  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  process  is 
raised  to  300°  Fahr.,  or  even  higher,  and  is 
continued  for  at  least  2  hours,  or  until  fumes 
entirely  cease  to  be  evolved ;  5  or  6  fl.  oz.  of 
distilled  water  are  next  poured  on  the  residuary 
mass,  and,  after  thorough  agitation,  the  whole 
is  thrown  on  a  filter,  more  water  being  at  last 
poured  on  to  wash  out  any  remains  of  soluble 
matter ;  to  the  filtrate,  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium is  added  in  excess,  and  after  a  time  the 
eai',thy  siJts  are  removed  by  filtration;  the  fil- 


tered liquor  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
ignited  to  dull  redness  for  2  or  3  minutes ;  the 
residuum  (sulphate  of  potassium  or  sodinm,  or 
of  both),  after  being  weighed  (the  weight 
being  carefully  noted  down),  is  redissolved  in 
distilled  water;  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
is  then  added  as  long  as  it  disturbs  the  liquor, 
and  after  a  time  the  whole  is  again  filtered ; 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
and  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  added 
in  excess ;  the  whole  is  now  gently  evaporated 
to  dryness,  mixed  with  alcohol,  collected  on  a 
filter,  carefully  washed  with  weak  alcohol, 
dried  at  a  temperature  under  212°  Fahr.,  and 
weighed.  The  weight,  in  grains,  multiplied 
by  "1940,  gives  the  per-centage  of  potassa 
sought. 

le.  The  weight  of  sulphate  of  potassium  in 
the  ignited  residuum  in  i  is  calculated  from 
that  of  the  potassium  last  found  (47  parts  of 
the  one  being  equal  to  87  parts  of  the  other), 
and  this  weight  is  deducted  from  the  gross 
weight  of  the  ignited  sulphates ;  the  remain- 
der represents  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  so- 
dium present.  The  weight  of  the  latter,  in 
grains,  multiplied  by  "4367,  gives  the  per- 
centage of  pure  soda  required. 

Concluding  Remarks.  One  of  the  chief  points 
to  which  the  skilful  glass  mauufacturer  directs 
his  attention,  is  the  quality  of  the  materials. 
Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
sand  for  all  the  finer  varieties  of  glass.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  test  it  before  using  it,  by 
exposing  it  to  a  very  high  temperature.  The 
purest  sand  is  that  which  is  the  whitest  and 
freest  from  iron,  and  which,  consequently, 
suffers  the  least  alteration  by  this  treatment. 
The  alkalies  (potash,  soda)  employed  are  puri- 
fied by  solution  and  crystallisation.  The  red 
lead  and  litharge  must  be  pure  and  absolutely 
free  from  oxide  of  copper  (a  common  con- 
tamination), which  gives  a  green  tint  to  the 
glass.  The  former,  which  is  the  most  costly, 
is  preferable  to  the  finest  crystal.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  that  the  lime,  clay,  &c.,  are 
respectively  of  proper  purity;  and  that  the 
'  cuUet,'  or  broken  glass,  which  is  almost 
always  remelted  with  the  other  materials,  is  of 
proper  quality,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
to  which  it  is  added.  Potassa  produces  a 
better  gjass  than  soda,  although  the  latter  is 
now  very  generally  employed,  from  its  lower 
price.  It  is,  however,  quite  inadmissible  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
class  of  crystal  and  plate  glass,  as,  however 
pure  it  may  be,  it  imparts  to  the  product  a 
slight  greenish  tinge  more  or  less  destructive 
of  its  beauty.  When  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber 
salt)  is  used  as  a  source  of  soda,  it  is  gently 
calcined  to  dissipate  its  water  of  crystiilUsa- 
tion,  and  requires  the  addition  of  about  8g  of 
charcoal  to  effect  its  reduction  in  the  melting- 
pot.  Common  salt  is  also  employed  as  a  source 
of  soda  in  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  native 
sulphide  of  lead  (galena)  is  used  to  decompose 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  in  lieu  of  part  of  the 
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oxida  of  lead;  in  which  case  abont  5  parts  of 
the  snlphuret  are  taken  for  every  9  parts  oftbe 
calcined  sulphate. 

To  anticipate  the  results  of  big  procenscs, 
and  to  carry  out  with  certainty  his  various 
intentions,  the  glass  manufacturer,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  person,  requires  the  aid 
of  science  and  experleuce.  All  his  most  essen- 
tial operations  depend  on  chemical  principles. 
The  products  of  his  furnaces  are  not  formed 
by  the  mere  mechanical  admixture  of  their 
ecverul  ingredients  whilst  in  the  state  of  fusion, 
but  result  from  the  play  of  delicate  Affinities 
which  only  act  under  certain  conditions,  and 
when  the  materials  are  presented  to  each  other 
in  uniform  and  definite  proportions.  Cliemi- 
cally  speaking,  the  glasses  are  mixed  super- 
silicates  of  the  respective  bases  which  enter 
into  their  composition  (potassium,  calcium, 
lead,  &c.),  and,  lilie  all  other  compounds  which 
are  formed  by  elective  attraction,  obey  the 
common  laws  of  combination,  as  developed  by 
DaltoD,  and  now  so  successfully  applied  in 
almost  every  department  of  industrial  art.  It 
has  been  shown  by  the  most  careful  analysis, 
that  in  all  the  more  valuable  and  beautiful 
commercial  glasses  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  materials  are  conformable  to  these  laws, 
and  that  several  of  them  are  true  atomic  com- 
pounds, as  perfect  in  this  respect  as  the 
crystalline  bodies  commonly  denominated  shUs. 
In  some  of  the  harder  glasses  of  Bohemia  the 
number  of  atoms  or  equivalents  of  silica  are  to 
each  of  the  bases  with  which  it  is  united, 
nearly  ns  6  to  1 ;  whilst  in  a  softer  glass  of 
German  miinufacture  the  proportions  of  the 
two  are  found  to  be  as  4  to  1.  The  celebrated 
plnte  glass  of  St  Gobain  is  an  atomic  com- 
pound formed  of  1  equivalent  of  trisillcate  of 
soda  united  to  1  equivalent  of  trisilicate  of 
lime,  with  u  small  ptr-centaKO  of  alumina  in 
combination  with  silicic  acid,  also  in  atomic 
proportion.  Glasses  in  which  the  ingredients 
bear  no  atomic  ratio  to  each  other  are  never 
homogeneous,  but  always  more  or  less  striated 
and  of  unequal  colour  and  refractive  power. 
The  absence  of  atomic  proportion  between  the 
substanceseuteriug  into  its  composition  appears 
to  be  the  only  reason  why  the  best  English 
plntt!  and  mirror  glass  is  so  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  France  and  Germany,  that  comparison 
of  the  two  becomes  absurd.  The  only  variety 
of  glass  in  the  production  of  which  the  English 
manufacturer  excels  is  flint  glass  or  crystal, 
and  here  he  certainly  surpasses  all  his  nume- 
rous competitors.  The  subject  is  doubtless 
involvtd  in  difficulty,  owing  to  the  precise 
temperature  necessary  tn  eti'ect  the  perfect 
combination  of  the  bases  with  the  silicic  acid, 
varying  with  the  character  of  the  compound, 
and  not  being  satisfactorily  settled  by  observa- 
tion or  experience.  The  modifying  influence 
of  temperature  is  shown  by  the  I  act  thitt  the 
lower  the  heat  employed  in  the  process,  the 
smaller  the  quantity  of  siliou  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  resulting  glass; 


whilst  at  higher  temperatures  a  part  of  the 
base  is  dissipated  in  fumes,  until  such  propor- 
tions of  base  and  acid  result  as  are  required  to 
produce  a  permanent  atomic  compound  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  employed.  If 
the  heat  is  excessive  or  improperly  continued, 
the  loss  of  base  produces  un  opposite  effect, 
and  an  opaque,  semi-vitrified  mass  is  formed, 
resembling  •  Reaumur's  porcelain.'  The 
quality  of  the  resulting  glass  depends  on  this 
change  being  more  or  less  complete.  If  the 
furnace  yields  the  right  temperature,  and  the 
duration  of  the  exposure  to  its  action  is  neither 
too  short  nor  too  prolonged,  nature  makes  up 
for  the  unskilful  conduct  of  the  operative,  and 
removes  the  stumbling  blocks  which  his 
ignorance  had  placed  in  the  way  of  his  own 
attempts  at  excellence.  The  proceedings  and 
their  results  are  aecidentnl;  but  being  once 
obtained,  the  first  are  repented  without  further 
trouble  or  inquiry.  This  accounts  for  the 
same  mixture  of  luaterials  yielding  products  of 
different  qualities  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  works,  which  the  operative  contents 
himself  with  referring  to  the  'going  of  the 
furnace.'  The  common  plan  in  this  country  is 
to  regulate  the  proportions  and  firing  by  e.\- 
perience  only,  rather  than  by  theory  and 
practice  combined.  Now,  although  the  chemist 
has  much  yet  to  learn  on  the  precise  con- 
stitution of  the  glasses,  and  although  theory 
may  not  be  able  to  eusure  unvarying  success, 
it  is  nevertheless  certain  that,  in  all  cases,  it 
can  afford  much  valuable  assistance  in  that 
direction.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  by  one 
of  the  leading  Continental  chemists,  that  in- 
gredients that  will  yield  the  proper  equivalent 
proportions  in  the  melting  pot  cannot  produce 
a  bad  glass,  if  exposed  to  such  n  temperature 
as  to  permit  of  perfect  combination  taking 
place. 

It  is  found  that  those  glasses  which  contain 
a  predominance  of  alkali  are  acted  on  by  water, 
and  when  this  is  in  great  excess  they  are 
perfectly  soluble  in  that  fluid.  Ordinary  flint 
glass  is  affected  by  long  coction  in  water, 
whilst  crown  glass,  which  contains  less  alkali, 
is  unaltered  by  that  trial.  Glass  which  con- 
tains any  considerable  quantity  of  lead  is  acted 
on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  surface  of  flint  gloss,  under  certain 
circumstances,  becoming  opaque  and  iridescent. 
Glasses  made  of  silica  and  alkali  alone  are 
incapable  of  permanently  resisting  the  action 
of  water.  The  addition  of  lime  or  oxide  of 
lead  appears  to  be  necessary  to  give  them  this 
quality.  Glasses  that  have  a  slight  greenis'-. 
or  bluish  tint  may  be  often  whitened,  or  reu  - 
dered  colourless,  by  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
This  arises  from  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron, 
to  whose  protoxide  they  owe  their  tint.  Other 
glasses  become  purpled  by  exposure,  owing  to 
the  peroxidation  of  the  manganese. 

Different  colours  are  communicated  to  gluss 
by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  Thus, 
oxide  of  manganese  gives  an  amethyst ;  aside 
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of  cobalt,  a  blue;  oxide  of  iron,  a  brown; 
black  oxide  of  copper,  a  green ;  oxide  of  gold, 
a,  purple;  suboxide  of  copper,  a  ruby-red; 
oxide  of  tin,  a  white ;  oxide  of  silver,  a  yellow, 
&c.  These  substances  are  either  added  to  the 
melted  contents  of  the  glass-pot,  as  in  pre- 
paring artificial  gems,  &c.,  or  they  are  applied 
in  a  thin  layer  to  the  surface  of  the  object, 
which  is  then  heated  until  fusion  of  the 
coloured  compound  occurs,  as  in  enamelling  and 
painting  on  glass. 

Glass  is  POBMED  or  fashioned  into  articles 
by  the  processes  of  blowing,  easting,  drawing, 
rolling,  or  spreading.  In  the  process  of 
EIOWIN&  GLASS  the  workman  begins  by  col- 
lecting a  proper  quantity  of  glass  in  a  soft, 
pasty  state,  at  the  end  of  his  blow-pipe  (an 
iron  tube,  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  terminated 
by  a  mouth-piece  of  wood),  which  he  then 
commences  blowing  through,  by  which  the 
lump  is  expanded  into  a  kind  of  flask,  sus- 
ceptible of  having  its  form  modified  by  the 
position  in  which  it  is  held,  and  the  velocity 
of  rotation  continually  given  to  the  iron  tube. 
If  an  open-mouthed  vessel  is  to  be  made,  an 
iron  rod,  called  a '  pontil '  or '  puntil,'  is  dipped 
into  the  glass-pot  and  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flask,  to  which  it  thus  serves  as  a 
handle,  the  blow-pipe  being  removed  by  the 
application  of  a  cold  iron  to  the  neck.  The 
vessel  is  now  re-heated,  and  the  aperture 
enlarged,  and  the  vessel  otherwise  altered  in 
figure  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools  until 
completed.  It  is  then  detached,  and  carried 
to  the  '  annealing  oven,'  where  it  undergoes 
slow  and  gradual  cooling  during  many  hours. 
In  this  way  bottles,  flasks,  carboys,  and  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  other  articles,  are 
formed.  The  large  circular  tables  of  ceown- 
GLASS  are  made  by  a  joint  process  of  blowing 
and  SPEEADING.  The  globular  flask  at  first 
produced,  transferred  from  the  blow -pipe  to 
the  '  pontil,'  is  suddenly  made  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  flat  disc  by  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  rapid  rotatory  movement  given  to  the 
rod.  Speead  or  beoad  glass  is  formed  into 
sheets  in  a  nearly  similar  manner.  Plate- 
glass  is  cast  upon  a  flat  metal  table,  and, 
after  very  careful  annealing,  is  ground  and 
polished  by  suitable  machinery.  Tubes  are 
made  by  rapidly  drawing  out  a  hollow  cylinder ; 
and  from  these  a  great  variety  of  useful  small 
apparatus  are  constructed  with  the  help  of  a 
lamp  and  blowpipe,  or,  still  better,  the  bellows- 
table  of  the  barometer-maker.  Glass  beabs 
are  made  from  small  tubes  chopped  into 
pieces  of  suitable  lengths,  which  are  stirred 
first  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  wood-ashes,  in 
the  cold,  and  afterwards  in  an  iron  pan  over 
the  fire  until  they  assume  a  rounded  form. 
Small  tubes  are  bent  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp  or  gas-jet,  and  cut  by  a  file,  a  scratch 
being  made,  and  the  two  portions  pulled  or 
broken  asunder  in  a  way  easily  learned  by  a 
few  trials.  Laegb  tubes  require  the  heat  of  a 
powerful  blowpipe  and  lamp.or  that  of  a  furnace. 


The  following  hints  respecting  the  manage- 
ment OB  GLASS  may  prove  useful  to  the  inex- 
perienced : — 

Annealing.  The  process  of  annealing  glass 
has  been  briefly  referred  to  before.  The  ex- 
treme brittleness  of  imperfectly  annealed 
wrought  glass  may  generally  be  remedied  on 
the  small  scale  by  immersing  the  articles  in  a 
bath  of  oil,  or  a  concentrated  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  or  common  salt,  and  heating 
the  whole  gradually  and  cautiously  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  letting  it  again  cool — the 
slower  the  better.  By  this  treatment  the  glass 
will  be  enabled  to  bear  any  alterations  of 
temperature  between  the  two  extremes  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed. 

Blowing.  By  the  ingenious  art  of  glass- 
blowing  and  GLASS-SBAWING,  as  practised  on 
the  small  scale,  with  a  blowpipe  lamp  furnace, 
a  variety  of  articles  of  ornament  and  utility 
may  be  made,  their  number  being  limited  only 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist.  The  details  of 
the  various  operations  are,  however,  too 
lengthy  to  describe  here. 

Cleaning.  I.  Windows,  looking-glasses, 
&c.,  may  be  quickly  cleaned  as  follows  : — Dip  a 
slightly  moistened  rag  or  flannel  into  whiting, 
fuller's  earth,  wood-ashes,  or  rotten-stone,  in 
impalpable  powder,  with  which  smear  the 
glass,  and  wipe  it  ofE  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth. 
This  does  well  when  the  surface  is  very  dirty. 
In  other  cases,  a  little  thumb  blue,  whiting,  or 
chalk,  in  fine  powder,  tied  up  in  muslin,  may 
be  dusted  on  the  glass,  which  should  then  be 
cleaned  ofi'  with  chamois  leather.  This  gives 
a  fine  polish. 

2.  The  vessel  to  be  cleansed,  is  filled,  or,  if 
large,  rinsed,  with  a  moderately  dilute  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  contact  being  pro- 
longed till  a  film  of  hydrated  manganic  oxide 
has  been  deposited ;  the  solution  is  then  poured 
away,  and  the  glass  vessel  rinsed  with  some 
strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cutting.  Glass  may  be  easily  cut  with  a 
common  well-hardened  steel  file,  provided  it 
be  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine,  or  plunged 
under  water.  It  may  be  also  perforated  with 
a  common  steel  brad-awl  in  the  same  way. 
Glass  vessels,  as  bottles  and  tubes,  may  be 
readily  cut  or  shortened  by  placing  a  heated 
iron  ring  over  the  spot,  or  a  piece  of  loose 
.string  or  cotton  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine 
and  set  on  fire,  and  immediately  on  the  witli- 
drawal  of  either  applying  cold  water  to  the 
part.  Glass  vessels  or  tubes  thus  treated  will 
generally  crack  round,  and  may  be  readily 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  this  manner  a 
common  Florence  oil-flask  may  be  converted 
into  an  evaporating  dish  and  a  funnel.  By 
a  little  practice  a  crack  may  be  led  in  almost 
any  direction,  or  a  new  one  made,  by  the 
point  of  a  red-hot  poker  or  a  spring  coal  (an 
ignited  crayon  of  prepared  charcoal).  The 
parts  may  then  be  separated  by  a  little  force 
or  a  smart  rap,  and  the  divided  edges  smoothed 
by  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe,  or    by  grinding 
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them  with  powdered  emery  and  water  on  a  flat 
stone.  In  this  wuy  many  broken  articles  in 
glass  may  be  converted  into  others  scarcely  less 
lueful, 

Etchiko  on  glass  has  been  already  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Etching. 

GiLDlNO  OF  GLASS.  Gold  chloride  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water ;  the  solution  ia  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  so  far  diluted,  that  200  cubic 
centimetres  contain  00648  gram  of  the  metal, 
and  it  is  then  made  alkaline  with  soda.  The 
reducing  agent  is  alcohol  saturated  with  marsh 
gaa  J  this  is  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of 
water.  25  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution 
are  mixed  with  the  alkaline  gold  chloride  solu- 
tion, and  this  mixture  is  poured  between  the 
perfectly  well-cleaued  plate  to  be  gilded,  and 
another  sheet  of  glass  placed  at  a  distance  of 
3  ram.  under  the  first.  After  two  to  three 
hours'  rest  the  gilding  is  affected.  The  plate  is 
removed  and  washed.    ('  Dingler's  Journal.') 

UBiNDlNa.  This,  on  the  large  scale,  like 
glass-cutting,  forma  a  distinct  occupation. 
On  the  small  scale,  gluss  may  be  roughed  or 
ground  by  friction  with  powdered  emery  and 
water  and  a  flat  rubber  uf  wood ;  care  being 
taken  that  the  article,  if  a  plate,  is  laid  on  a 
perfectly  flat  surface,  or,  if  hollow,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  core  of  cement  or  plaster.  The 
frosted  appearance  of  ground  glass  is  given  to 
the  panes  of  windows  by  gently  dabbing  the 
glass  over  with  a  piece  of  glazier's  putty,  stuck 
on  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  When  applied 
with  a  light  and  even  touch,  the  resemblance 
is  cotisiderable.  Another  method  is  to  dab  the 
glass  over  with  thin  white  paint,  or  flour  paste, 
by  means  of  a  brush,  but  the  effect  is  much 
inferior  to  the  above. 

Glass,  packing.  This  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  general  head  of  Packing. 

Weitino  on  glass  may  be  performed  by 
a  piece  of  French  chalk  or  crayons  prepared 
for  the  purpose  j  or  even  with  a  common  pen 
held  nearly  perpendicular.  Indian  ink,  or, 
when  the  article  will  be  exposed  to  damp, 
shell-lac  ink  or  varu'sh,  thickened  with  a  little 
Vermillion,  or  lampblack,  is  best  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  Common  ink  is  not  sufiiciently 
opaque. 

Glass,  to  prevent  the  cbacking  op,  bi 
BOILING  WATER.  When  new,  all  glass  and 
earthenware  should  be  placed  in  cold  water  in 
a  saucepan,  and  after  some  hours  the  sauce- 
pan containing  the  vessel  or  vessels,  should 
be  pUced  over  the  fire,  until  the  water  reaches 
the  boiling  point. 

Glass.  This  term  was  applied  by  the  older 
chemists  to  various  substances  to  which  a  vi- 
treous appearance  has  been  given  by  heat. 
Thus  we  have  '  glass  op  antimony,'  '  glass 
OP  borax,'  &c.     It  is  now  obsolete. 

Oloss,  Iridescent.  The  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  beautiful  variety  of  glass  is 
made  is  M  Cl^mandot. 

The  '  Chemical  News '  states  that  the  prin- 
ciple observed  in  its  manufacture  consists  in 


submitting  the  glass  articles  to  the  action  of 
dilute  hydrochloric,  sulphoric,  or  other  acid, 
under  a  pressure  of  from  two  to  six  atmo- 
spheres. .VI  Clemandot  claims  to  be  able  to 
imitate  the  uacreous  films  which  arc  seen  ou 
ancient  glass  which  has  been  exposed  to  com- 
bined atmospheric  influences  for  thousands  of 
years. 

Glass,  FoVdered-  Si/n.  Vitruu  pulvebi- 
SATTTM,  L.  Prep.  Heat  the  glass  red  hot, 
throw  it  into  cold  water,  dry,  and  powder  it. 
Used  to  filter  acids,  and  glued  upon  paper  as 
a  polishing  powder;  also  to  wear  down  corns 
upon  the  feet,  after  the  feet  have  been  well 
soaked,  and  dried. 

Glass,  Sornble.  %».  Water  olabs;  Vi- 
TRUU  SOL0BILS,  L.  An  impure  alkaline  silicate. 
Prep.  Silica,  1  part ;  carbonate  of  potassium 
or  of  sodium,  2  parts;  fused  together. 

Carbonate  of  sodium  (dry),  64  parts ;  car- 
bonate of  p  itassium  (dry),  70  parts ;  silica,  192 
parts ;  as  hist.  Soluble  in  boiling  water,  yield- 
ing a  fine,  transparent,  semi-elaatic  varnish. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  (dry),  10  pans ; 
powdered  quartz  (or  sand  free  from  iron  and 
alumina),  IS  parts;  charcoal  1  part;  fused 
together.  Soluble  in  5  or  6  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water;  and  the  filtered  solution, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  transparent 
glass,  permanent  in  the  air. 

M.  P.  Capitiiine,  who,  acting  upon  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  Liebigi  some  twenty  years  since, 
has  recently  taken  up  the  subject  of  the 
manufacture  of  soluble  gloss,  and  silicate  of 
potash,  froraf arinefossile  (an  infusorial  earth), 
has  published  an  account  of  his  researches 
in  '  Dingler's  Polytechnic  Journal.'' 

Although  M.  Capitaine  does  not  think  that 
the  farine  will  be  able  to  compete  in  cheap- 
ness with  flint  (where  this  latter  is  abundant) 
for  the  preparation  of  the  alkaline  siliciitc-*, 
he  states  that  it  possesses  the  advantage  over 
flint  of  being  much  more  soluble,  and  of  yield- 
ing a  far  more  neutral  t^lass ;  added  to  which 
the  production  of  the  silicate  is  said  to  be 
effected  with  much  less  trouble  than  when 
flint  is  employed.  An  important  condition  is, 
that  the  farine  must  be  first  well  calcined,  since 
if  the  least  trace  of  organic  matter  be  left  in 
it,  the  resulting  solution  will  have  a  yellowish 
or  brownish  tint,  which  will  make  it  unsale- 
able. 

"  The  lyes  being  prepared  partly  with  caustic 
soda,  and  partly  with  carbonate  of  sodii,  had 
densities  ranging  from  122  to  1'24  which  were 
found  to  be  most  advantageous.  A  reservoir 
furnished  with  mechanical  agitators,  wai  about 
two  thirds  filled  with  lye,  and  the  necessary 
quantity  of  calcined  farine  added,  the  stirring 
being  kept  up  continually.  The  proportion 
of  farine  is  easily  calculated  on  tie  datum, 
that  one  part  of  hydrate  of  soda  dissolves 
about  2-8  parts  of  chemically  pure  farine,  the 
quality  of  which  varies  but  little.  Lye  of  the 
1  See  ■  The  Joura^l  of  the  Society  of  Aita '  for  January 
lltli,  1878. 
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density  indicated  prodacea  a  rather  light  solu- 
tion, which  presents  little  resistance  to  the 
agitators.  If  steam  is  afterwards  introduced 
the  solution  becomes  very  rapid,  when  the 
pressure  reaches  about  three  atmospheres, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  three  hours  the  silica 
is  completely  dissolved. 

"  For  the  preparation  of  silicate  of  potash 
for  surgical  purposes  the  farine  fosaile  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  In  this  case  the 
boiling  must  be  continued  for  one  or  two 
t>ours  longer  than  in  the  case  of  soluble  glass, 
with  an  addition  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
farine." 

Uses,  ife.  Soluble  glass,  in  solution,  has 
been  used  to  render  textile  fabrics  less  com- 
bustible, as  a  varnish  to  protect  stone,  and  as 
a  vehicle  in  fresco-painting,  The  soda  com- 
pound (silicate  of  sodium)  is  largely  used  as  a 
dung-substitute  in  calico-printing,  and  by  soap 
manufacturers  in  place  of  the  resinates  for- 
merly in  use.  10  or  12  tons  are  produced 
weekly  in  the  district  of  South  Lancashire. 
The  potassa  compound  (silicate  of  potassium) 
has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  gouty 
concretions  by  Mr  Ure. — Dose,  10  to  15  gr., 
in  6  or  8  fl.  oz.  of  water  twice  a  day.  See 
DuN&iNa,  Vaenish,  &c. 

Glass,  Toughened.  S^n.  Yebbe  Tbemf£. 
M.  de  la  Bastie's  process  for  converting  ordi- 
nary, into  toughened,  tempered,  or  hardened 
glass,  may  in  general  terms  he  said  to  consist 
in  heating  the  glass  to  a  certain  temperature, 
and  then  plunging  it  into  an  oleaginous  bath. 
For  the  process,  however,  to  be  successful,  the 
observance  of  a  number  of  minute  details  is 
essential ;  if  these  be  neglected  failure  is  cer- 
tain to  ensue.  Thus  it  is  found,  that  if  the 
glass  be  insufBciently  heated  it  will,  when  im- 
mersed in  the  bath,  fail  to  be  affected  by  it, 
and  will  consequently  experience  no  alteration 
in  properties.  Again,  if  overheated,  it  will 
then  get  out  of  shape  j  or,  further  it  may  be 
heated  to  the  right  temperature,  and  yet  be 
spoilt  as  it  is  being  transferred  to  the  bath. 
Moreover,  the  exact  composition  of  the  bath 
itself,  and  its  temperature  constitute  very  im- 
portant conditions,  the  most  trifling  departure 
from  which  may  give  rise  to  unsatisfactory 
results.  All  these  ob-tacles  appear  to  have  been 
overcome  by  M.  de  la  Bastic,  who  has  designed 
plant  in  the  shape  of  furnaces  and  baths,  by 
means  of  which  the  tempering  process  can 
be  carried  out,  without  chance  of  failure. 
When  the  glass  is  brought  to  the  required 
temperature,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  they 
should  be  plunged  into  the  bath,  and  instantly 
withdrawn.  The  cost  of  the  operation  is 
stated  to  be  very  small. 

"  The  process  as  carried  out  at  New  York  is 
thus  described: — The  glass  after  being  run 
from  the  furnaces  and  moulded  as  usual,  in- 
stead of  being  put  into  annealing  pans,  is  im- 
mersed in  a  hot  bath  consisting  of  three  parts 
of  flaxseed  oil,  and  one  part  of  tallow.  The 
bath  stands  at  about  320° ;  and  after  remain. 


ing  in  this  the  ware  is  removed  to  a  second, 
and  similar  bath,  by  which  it  is  cooled  down 
to  about  200°.  Finally  the  pieces  are  immersed 
in  a  w.iter  bath,  and  then  dipped  into  a  quantity 
of  ordinary  refined  burning  oil.  They  are 
then  cleaned,  ready  for  packing,  with  plaster 
of  Paris  powder.  The  work  is  but  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  hut  one  small  furnace  is  used  in  the 
experiments.  Improvements  will  doubtless  be 
made,  by  which  the  cleaning  can  be  done  more 
rapidly  than  by  the  powdered  plaster,  probably 
some  chemical  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  oil  works  into  the  pores 
of  the  hot  glass,  and  thus  toughens  it.  Great 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  final  cooling 
by  water,  as  too  long  a  contact  with  the  air 
in  changing  from  one  bath  to  another,  makes 
the  ware  crack.  Articles  cooled  entirely  in 
oil  retain  the  oil  on  the  surface,  but  are  thus 
rendered  stronger  than  otherwise. 

This  new  process  is  very  much  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  lamp  chimneys,  though 
they  have  the  disadvantage  of  flying  into  small 
pieces,  and  with  violence  when  they  do  break, 
which  sometimes  does  occur."' 

The  results  so  far  obtained  when  glass 
is  subjected  to  M.  de  la  Bastie's  process  are 
variable.  In  some  cases  the  articles  subjected 
to  it  possess  great  toughness,  and  the  glass 
hears  a  blow  without  experiencing  any  frac- 
ture. In  other  instances,  however,  a  slight 
fall  or  blow  shivers  it  to  atoms.  When  the 
toughened  glass  under  any  circumstances 
breaks,  it  possesses  a  disadvantage  over  ordi- 
nary broken  glass,  in  distributing  itself  into 
a  great  number  of  small,  sharply  angular 
fragments. 

Another  process  for  toughening  glass,  which 
has  been  patented  by  Herr  F.  Siemens,  consists 
in  heating,  and  then  pressing,  and  suddenly 
cooling  the  glass  to  be  hardened;  but  when 
the  articles  are  such  as  are  usually  moulded, 
theh.wdening  and  tempering  are  accomplished 
at  the  same  time  as  the  pressing ;  thus  the 
molten  glass  is  run  into  suitable  moulds,  and 
while  still  highly  heated,  is  squeezed,  the 
moulds  effecting  the  necessary  cooling,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  renders  the  employment  of  the 
oleaginous  bath  unnecessary.  Mr  Bauer's 
method  for  toughening  glass  consists  in  heat- 
ing ordinary  glass  plates  so  strongly  that  they 
begin  to  bend  from  softening,  and  then  plung- 
ing them  into  a  liquid  paraffin  bath  having  a 
temperature  of  200° 

Toughened  glass  is  liable  to  rupture  under 
circumstances  that  have  not  yet  been  accounted 
for. 

M.  de  la  Bastie  conceives  that  the  fragile 
nature  of  glass  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the 
cohesion  of  its  particles,  and  that  if  this  cohe- 
sive power  can  be  increased,  the  strength  of 
the  material  will  be  improved  in  proportion. 
M.  de  la  Bastie  first  tried  to  obtain  this  end  by 
forcibly  compressing  the  glass  while  in  a  plastic 

1  Supplement  to  '  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tares,'  &c.,  1878. 
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or  fluid  condition,  but  without  success;  and  it 
was  only  after  various  experiments  that  lie 
was  enabled  to  liarden  the  glass,  by  dipping  it 
into  oil  or  any  other  liquid  that  permitted  of 
licing  beiited  to  a  temperature  considerably 
above  that  of  water. 

QLAZ£.  St/n.  OLAZlva.  Any  coating  or 
varnish  applied  to  a  surface  to  render  it  smooth 
and  glassy  ;  any  factitious,  shining  exterior. 
The  following  applications  of  this  term  are  the 
following: — 

Olaze.  In  cookery,  is  commonly  understood 
to  be  gravy  or  clarified  soups  boiled  until  it 
gelatinistiB  on  cooling.  It  is  used  as  a  specie^ 
of  varnish  to  cover  various  dishes  for  the  table, 
and  may  be  spiced  and  flavoured  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  cook.  White  of  egg  is  gene- 
mlly  used  as  a  glaze  for  pastry. 

Glaze.  In  the  porcelain  and  earthenware 
manufacture,  the  vitreous  coating  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  potter's 
ware.  Glazes  arc  either  white  or  coloured. 
The  former,  by  the  addition  of  the  colouring 
ingredients  used  for  enamels,  afe  converted 
into  the  latter. 

a.  For  Eaethbnwabe  : — 

Frep.  1  (With  lead.)  White  lead  (pure), 
63  parts  ;  quartz  or  ground  flints,  36  parts  ; 
Cornish  atone,  or  felspar,  16  parts ;  white  flint 
glass,  5  parts ;  reduce  the  whole  to  an  impal- 
pable powder.     For  common  earthenware. 

2.  (Without  lead.)  Fine  washed  sand,  10 
pnrts  ;  purified  potash,  8  parts;  nitre,  1  part; 
slaked  lime,  2  parts ;  nitre,  4J  g  ;  powder,  mix, 
lieat  the  mixture  in  a  blacklead  crucible  in  a 
revei'baratory  furnace,  till  the  mass  flows  into 
a  clear  glass ;  let  this  cool,  then  reduce  it  to 
fine  powder.  For  glazing  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  vessels. 

i.  For  Porcelain:  — 

Prep.  (Rose.)  Felspar,  27  parts ;  borax,  18 
parts;  finest  siliceous  sand,  4  pnrts;  nitre, 
soda,  and  purest  cliina  clay  (Cornish),  3  parts; 
mix,  heat  to  a  '  frit,''  powder,  and  add  of  cal- 
cined borax,  3  parts. 

c.  For  Stoneware  : — 

1.  (Ure.)  White  felspar,  26  parts;  soda, 
6  part*;  nitre,  2  parts;  borax,  1  part;  'frit' 
together  as  last.  Of  the  product  take  13 
parts ;  red  lead,  50  parts ;  white  lead,  40  pan  s ; 
flints,  12  parts ;  reduce  the  whole  to  powder 
as  before.     For  painted  stoneware, 

2.  From  common  salt,  which  is  thrown  into 
the  heated  furnace  containing  the  ware.  It 
is  volatilised  and  decomposed  by  the  joint 
agency  of  the  silica  of  the  ware  and  of  the 
vapour  of  water  always  present ;  hydrochloric 
acid  and  soda  are  produced,  the  latter  forming 
a  silicate,  which  fuses  over  tlie  surface  of  the 
ware,  and  gives  a  thin  but  excellent  glaze. 
'Salt-olazkd  btonewabb'  is  now  generally 
used  for  large  chemical  vessels,  drain-pipes, 
&c. 

'  A  technical  term  for  tlie  balf-fused  mnss  formed  by 
hutiug  together  the  materials  of  which  glass  is  com- 
poicd. 


Obi.  Glazes  must  be  reduced  to  very  fine 
powder.  For  use,  they  are  ground  with  water 
to  a  very  thin  paste  or  smooth  cream,  into 
which  the  articles,  previously  baked  to  the 
state  called  '  biscuit,'  are  then  dipped ;  they 
are  afterwards  exposed  to  a  sufficient  heat  in 
the  kiln  to  fuse  the  glaze.  Another  method  of 
applying  them  is  to  immerse  the  biscuit  in 
water  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  to  sprinkle 
the  dry  powder  over  the  moistened  surface. 

QLI'AJDUr,  St/n.  Gluiin,  Vegetable  ge- 
latin. One  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
wheat  gluten,  soluble  in  alcohol, 

GUASINFFLASIES  (A.  L.  Klose,  Berlin). 
For  rheumatism.  A  thin  paper  on  which  is 
spread  a  solution  of  gelatin  containing  spirit 
and  some  acrid  substance,  such  as  cantharides 
or  euphorbium. — Soger, 

OLOB'ULIN.  iSTyn.  Cbtstallut.  Analbu- 
menoid  body  existing  In  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the  eye. 

.GLOVE  POWDEE.  Frep.  1.  Prom  Castile 
soap,  dried  by  exposure  to  a  warm  dry  atmo- 
sphere for  a  few  days,  and  then  reduced  to 
fine  powder  in  a  mortar.     Used  to  clean  gloves. 

2,  Pipe-clay,  coloured  with  yellow  ochre, 
amber,  or  Irish  slate  q.  s,,  and  aftcmards 
scented  with  a  little  powdered  orris  root  or 
cloves.  Used  to  colour  gloves  made  of  doe- 
skin and  similar  leather. 

GLOVES.  Syn.  Gantb,  Fr,  Althouuli 
gloves  constitute  a  less  costly  article  of  dress 
at  the  present  day  than  they  did  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  following  information  may 
nevertheless  he  sometimes  found  of  value  to 
their  wearers : — 

GliOVB  CLEANING,      1.      (KiD  GLOVES,) — O, 

Damp  them  slightly,  stretch  them  gently  over 
a  wooden  hand  of  appropriate  size,  and  clean 
them  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  benzol,  recently 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  or  ramphine ;  as  soon 
as  they  are  dry,  withdraw  them  gently  from 
the  stratcher,  and  suspend  them  in  a  current 
of  air  for  a  few  days,  or  until  they  cease  to 
smell  of  the  cleaning  liquid  used.  The  smell 
of  benzol  passes  off  very  quickly.  Heat 
must  be  avoided.  The  cleaning  liquid  should 
be  ust'il  liberally,  and  the  first  dirty  portion 
should  be  sponged  off  with  clean  liquid, 

b.  By  employing  a  saponaceous  compound. 
See  Qantbine. 

2.  (Doe-skin  and  wash-lbatheb  gloves,) 
— a.  Stretch  them  on  a  bund,  or  lay  them  flat 
on  a  table,  and  rub  into  tht-m  a  mixture  of 
finely  powdered  fuller's  earth  and  alum;  sweep 
it  ott'  with  a  brush,  sprinkle  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  dry  bran  and  whiting,  and,  lastly,  dust 
them  well  off.  This  will  not  do  if  they  are 
very  dirty. 

b.  Wash  them  in  lukewarm  soft  water, 
with  a  little  Castile  or  curd  soap,  ox-gall,  or 
bran  tea;  then  stretch  them  on  wooden  hands, 
or  pull  them  into  shape  without  wringing 
them ;  next  rub  them  with  pipe-clay  and 
yellow  ochre,  or  umber,  or  a  mixture  of  them 
ill  any  required  shade,  made  into  a  paste  with 
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ale  or  beer ;  let  them  dry  gradually,  and,  when 
about  half  dry,  rub  them  well,  so  as  to  smooth 
them  and  put  them  into  shape  j  when  they 
are  dry,  brush  out  the  superfluous  colour, 
cover  them  with  paper,  and  smooth  them  with 
a  warm  (not  hot)  iron. 

Glotb  DTEVna.  Leather  atoTES,  if  not 
greasy,  may  be  dyed  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
dyes  by  brushing  the  latter  over  the  gloves 
stretched  out  smooth.  The  surface  alone 
should  be  wetted,  and  a  second  or  third  coat 
may  be  given  after  the  former  one  has  become 
dry.  When  the  last  coat  has  become  thoroughly 
dry,  the  superfluous  colour  should  be  well 
rubbed  out,  a  smooth  surface  given  them  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  polished  stick  or  piece  of 
ivory,  and  the  whole  gone  over  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  white  of  egg. 

Gloves,  Cosmetic.  Sgn.  Gants  cosme- 
TIQUES.  These  are  mock  kid  or  lambskin  gloves 
inbbed  over,  on  the  inside,  with  the  following 
composition ; — Spermaceti  cerate,  3  oz. ;  melt, 
add  of  balsam  of  Peru,  i  dr.,  stir,  for  5  minutes, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  repose,  pour  off  the 
clear  portion ;  to  this  add  of  oil  of  nutmeg, 
15  drops ;  oil  of  cassia  and  essence  of  ambergris, 
of  each  6  drops ;  and  stir  until  cold.  Used  by 
ladies  to  soften  the  hands  and  to  prevent  or 
cure  chilblains  and  chaps.  They  are  commonly 
worn  all  night  in  bed. 

GLUCI'H'aM.  Gl.  Syn.  BBKTL'inrM.  The 
metallic  base  of  glncina.  It  was  first  obtained 
by  Wohler,  in  1828,  by  a  similar  process  to 
that  adopted  for  aluminum,  a  metal  which  it 
greatly  resembles.'    See  Alttminum. 

Gluci'nnm,  Oxide  of.  %».  Glttcina, 
BEByLLlA.  A  pulverent  white  substance, 
found  as  silicate  in  the  beryl,  emerald,  &c. 

Prep.  The  beryl, in  fine  powder,  1  part ;  car- 
bonate of  potassium,  3  parts;  expose  the  mix- 
ture to  a  strong  red  heat  for  half  au  hour,  dis- 
solve the  calcined  mass  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness ;  redis- 
solve  the  residuum  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitate  with  pure  ammonia ; 
wash  the  precipitate  well,  digest  it  with  a  large 
qitantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  filter,  and 
boil  the  solution  as  long  as  carbonate  of  gluci 
num  subsides.  By  exposure  to  a  red  heat  the 
carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled,  and  the  earth 
rendered  anhydrous. 

Prop.,  Sfe.  Glucina  closely  resembles  alu- 
mina, from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  solubility  when  freshly  precipitated  in 
a  cold  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  from 
which  it  is  again  thrown  by  boiling.  Glucina 
is  classed  with  the  earths.  The  beryl  contains 
14g  of  this  substance. 

GLU'COSE.    See  Sugae  (Grape). 

6ITJE.  Syn.  Gluten,  Gltjtikum,L.;  Colle, 
CoLiB  EOETE,  Fr.  Inspissated  animal  jelly,  or 
gelatin,  used  as  a  cement. 

Prep.  Glue  is  principally  prepared  from  the 
parings  and  waste-pieces  of  l)ides  and  skins, 
the  refuse  of  tanneries,  and  the  tendons  and 
other  ofEal  of  slaaghter-houses.     These  sub- 


stances, when  intended  for  the  glne-maker, 
are  steeped  for  14  or  15  days  in  milk  of 
lime,  then  drained,  and  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  This  constitutes  what  is  termed  the 
cleansing'  or  '  preparation,'  and  in  this  state 
the  '  glue  pieces,'  as  they  are  called,  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  time,  and  transported  to  any 
distance  without  suffering  decomposition.  Be- 
fore conversion  into  glue,  they  are  usually 
again  steeped  in  weak  milk  of  lime,  and  next 
well  washed  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  to 
30  hours.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  copper 
boiler  two  thirds  filled  with  water,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  burning,  and  as  much  is  piled 
on  as  will  fill  the  vessel  and  rest  on  the  top  of 
it.  Heat  is  next  applied,  and  the  whole  gently 
boiled  or  simmered  togetlier,  until  the  liquor 
on  cooling  forms  a  firm  gelatinous  mass.  The 
clear  portion  is  then  run  off  into  another 
vessel,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  alum  (dis- 
solved) added  ;  here  it  is  kept  hot  by  a  water 
bath,  and  allowed  to  repose  for  some  hours  to 
deposit  its  impurities,  after  which  it  is  run 
into  the  '  congealing  boxes,'  and  placed  in  a 
opol  situation.  The  next  morning  the  cold 
gelatinous  masses  are  turned  out  upon  boards 
wetted  with  water,  and  are  cut  horizontally 
into  thin  cakes  with  a  stretched  piece  of  brass 
wire,  and  then  into  smaller  cakes  with  a 
moistened  flat  knife.  The  latter  are  placed  on 
nettings  to  dry.  The  dry  cakes  of  glue  are 
next  dipped  one  by  one  into  hot  water,  and 
slightly  rubbed  with  a  brush  wetted  with 
boiling  water,  to  give  them  a  gloss ;  they  are, 
lastly,  stove-dried  for  sale.  This  furnishes  the 
palest  and  best  glue. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  of  the  first  boiling  has 
drained  off,  the  undissolved  portion  of  skins, 
&c.,  left  in  the  copper  is  treated  with  fresh 
water,  and  the  whole  operation  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  as  long  as  any  gelatinous 
matter  is  extracted.  In  this  way  a  second 
and  other  inferior  qualities  of  glue  are  ob- 
tained. The  product  from  dried  glue-pieces  is 
about  50§. 

Var.  These  chiefly  depend  on  the  care  with 
which  the  process  is  conducted.  Hatmakees' 
GLUE  is  prepared  from  the  tendons  of  the  Ipgs 
of  neat  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  brown,  opaque, 
and  soft ;  and  grows  moist  in  damp  weather, 
but  it  does  not  render  felt  brittle  like  the  other 
varieties.  Fish  glue  is  made  in  like  manner 
from  various  membranous  and  solid  parts  of 
fishes.  Pabchment  glue  is  prepared  from 
shreds  or  shavings  of  parchment,  vellum,  white 
leather,  &c.,  dissolved  by  boiling  them  in 
water.    It  is  scentless,  and  nearly  colourless. 

Qual.  The  best  glue  is  transparent,  nearly 
colourless,  and  tasteless,  has  very  little  smell, 
even  when  melted,  and  is  extremely  adhesive. 
The  presence  of  more  than  a  trace  of  alum  is 
objectionable ;  an  undue  quantity  may  be  easily 
detected  by  the  usual  tests.  The  strongest 
glue  is  that  obtained  from  skins,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  hides  of  oxen  and  cows.    That 
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obtained  from  the  bones,  cartilages,  and  ten- 
dons, is  wealcer. 

Olne,  Llq'nld.  Frep.  (Dumonlins.)  Soft 
water,  1  quart ;  best  pale  glue,  2  lbs. ;  dissolve 
in  a  covered  vessel  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath, 
cool,  and  add,  gradually,  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1'333),  7  02.;  when  cold  put  it  into  bottles. 
Very  strong,  and  does  not  gelatinise.  For  the 
'LIQUID  olue'  sold  in  the  shops,  see  Chinese 

CEMENT. 

Glue,  Mariae.  Prep.  1.  India  rubber  (cut 
small),  1  part;  coal  tar  or  mineral  naphtha, 
12  parts ;  digest  in  a  covered  vessel  with  heat 
and  ngitatiou,  and  when  the  solution  is  com- 
plete, add  of  powdered  shell-lac,  20  parts ;  con- 
tinue the  heat  and  stirring  until  perfect  lique- 
faction has  taken  place,  and  pour  the  fused 
mass,  whilst  still  hot,  on  slabs  of  polished 
metal  or  stone,  so  as  to  form  thin  sheets.  For 
use,  it  is  heated  to  its  melting-point  (248°  to 
250°  Fahr.)  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  applied  in 
the  liquid  state  with  a  brush.  Employed  in 
sliip-bnilding,  &c. 

2.  Cadutchouc,  15  to  20  gr.;  chloroform, 
2  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  powdered  mastic, 
i  oz.  It  must  be  kept  well  corked  and  in  a 
cool  place,  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation. 
Used  for  sraull,  fine  work. 

Glae,  a  Hew.  Ordinary  glue  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  ether,  and  a  little  bit  of  caoutchouc 
added.  This  solution  forms  a  very  strong 
glue,  and  does  not  get  thick  or  pasty.  ('  Den- 
gler's  Journal.') 

Glue,  Port'able.  Syn.  Bank-note  olitb, 
MoTOH  G.,  Indian  g.  ;  Collb  a  notrCHB,  Fr. 
Pr»p.  Prom  the  best  pale  glue,  1  lb. ;  water, 
q.  s. ;  dissolve  in  a  double  glue-pot  or  water 
liiitli,  and  of  pale-brown  sugar,  \  lb.,  continue 
tlie  heat  until  the  mixture  is  complete,  and 
ponr  it  into  moulds ;  or  pour  it  on  n  marble 
slab,  and  when  cold  cut  it  into  small  pieces 
and  dry  them  in  the  air.  This  glue  is  very 
useful  to  draughtsmen,  architects,  &c.,  ns  it 
ilissolvos  almost  immediately  in  warm  water, 
fastens  paper,  &c.,  without  the  process  of 
dumping,  and  inny  be  snltened  for  many  pur- 
poses with  the  tongue.  When  great  strength 
not  required,  4  oz.  more  of  sugar  may  be 
used. 

GLU'TEIf.  Syn.  Glutin.  A  peculiar  sub- 
stance found  in  the  grain  of  wheat.  It  is 
composed  of  true  vegetable  fibrin  and  a  small 
quantity  of  gliadin.  It  is  prepared  by  wash- 
ing paste  made  of  the  flour  of  wheat  or  rye  in 
successive  waters  until  all  starchy  matter  is 
removed.  The  paste  may  be  conveniently  en- 
closed in  a  bag  of  fine  linen  during  the  washing. 

Prop.,  Uses.  Gluten  is  believed  to  be  emi- 
nently nutritious.  It  is  the  presence  of  gluten 
in  wheaten  flour  that  imparts  to  it  its  viscidity 
or  tenacity,  and  confers  upon  it  its  peculiar 
excellence  for  the  manufacture  of  macaeoni, 
VERsilCBLLi,  and  similar  pastes.  The  supe- 
riority of  wheaten  over  other  bread  depends 
upon  the  greater  tenacity  of  its  dough,  which 
during  the  fermentation  is  puffed  up  by  the 


evolved  carbonic  acid,  and  retained  in  its  vesi- 
cular texture  so  as  to  form  a  light  loaf. 

Gluten  is  greyish  coloured,  and  extensible 
whilst  fresh  and  moist,  like  caoutchouc.  It 
turns  blue  when  mixed  with  guaiacum  resin. 

Glnten  Bread.  Prep.  1.  From  wheat  flour 
which  has  been  deprived  of  about  2-3rds  of 
its  starch  by  washing  it  with  water. 

2.  From  gluten  flour.  Hccommended  in 
diabetes. 

Olnten  Choc'olate.  (Gentile's.)  A  mixture 
of  cocoa  and  gluten  flour.  Asa  nutritious  and 
appropriate  food  in  diabetes. 

Glnten  Flour.  Prep.  1.  From  the  waste 
gluten  of  the  sturch  works,  washed,  dried,  and 
ground. 

2.  (Gentile's.)  From  the  last,  mixed  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  wheat  flour. 

GLTC'EKIN.  CjHgOs.  Syn.  Gltceein, 
Hydeated  oxidb  of  GLTCEETL;  oltobbi- 
NUM,  L.  A  sweet  syrupy  liquid  formed 
during  the  saponiflcation  of  oils  and  fats. 

Prep.  1.  Olive  oil  (or  other  suitable  oil), 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  water  are  heated  to- 
gether until  an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  (lead 
plaster)  is  formed.  The  glycerin  remains  in 
the  aqueous  liquid.  As  this  crude  solution  of 
glj-cerin  is  produced  in  great  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  lead  plaster,  the  operative  che- 
mist has  only  to  purify  it.  This  may  be  done 
as  follows:  — 

The  water  and  washings  fiom  load  plaster 
are  mixed  togetlur,  filtered,  and  submitted  to 
the  action  of  a  sti'eam  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  throw  down  the  lead;  the  supernatant 
liquor  is  decanted  from  the  precipitate,  fil- 
tered, and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup  in  a  water  bath.  To  render  it  quite 
pure  it  is  diluted  with  water,  decoloured  with 
a  little  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  again 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup, 
after  whicli  it  is  further  evaporated  in  vacuo, 
or  over  sulphuiio  acid,  until  it  acquires  the 
sp.  gr.  1'265. 

2.  (M.  Bru^re-Pcrrin.)  From  the  sweet 
liquor  of  the  stu.irine  works  (a  product  of  the 
process  of  lime-saponificatiou).  The  quantity 
of  lime  present  in  the  sample  is  first  deter- 
mined by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  for  its  sa- 
turation at  once  calculated  and  added;  the 
crude  liquor  is  then  concentrated  in  a  tinned- 
copper  vessel,  evaporation  being  promoted  by 
brisk  agitation,  until  the  sp.  gr.  sinks  to  10° 
Baume;  it  is  next  cooled  and  filtered,  and 
accurately  neutralised  (if  it  is  required)  with 
carbonate  of  potassa,  after  which  it  is  evapo- 
rated to  the  sp.  gr.  24°  Baume ;  on  cooling,  it 
deposits  gelatinous  sulphate  of  potassa;  the 
whole  is  now  filtered,  the  deposit  on  the  filter 
washed  with  a  little  very  weak  spirit  atd 
water,  the  filtrate  and  washings  mixed  together 
and  evaporated,  as  before,  with  agitation, 
until  the  sp.  gr.  28°  Baumi,  whilst  hot  (36° 
cold),  is  attained,  when  the  whole  is  allowed 
to  cool;  the  clear  liquid  is,  lastly,  decanted 
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and  filtered.  In  this  state  it  has  an  amber 
colour,  but  may  be  rendered  coloui'less  and 
odourless  by  rediluting  it  with  water,  treating 
it  with  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  and  again 
evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence. 

3.  By  saponifying  olive  oil  with  caustic  al- 
knli,  decomposing  the  resulting  soap  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  tartaric  acid,  evaporating 
the  aqueous  portion  to  dryness  (nearly),  dis- 
solving out  the  glycerin  with  cold  rectified 
spirit,  and  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
solution  as  before. 

4.  The  residuary  liquor  of  a  soap  manufac- 
tory is  evaporated,  and  treated  with  alcohol 
to  dissolve  out  the  glycerin.  The  spirit  is  then 
evaporated  oif,  the  glycerin  diluted  with  water, 
and  finally  boiled  repeatedly  with  animal  char- 
coal until  all  colour  and  odour  are  removed. 

Obs.  The  products  of  the  above  processes 
are  nearly  pure,  but  that  of  Price's  patent 
process,  described  below,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
any  of  them. 

5.  (Commercial.)  From  sweet  stearin- 
liquor,  by  precipitating  the  lime  by  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  carefully  avoiding  adding  the  latter  in 
excess;  the  liquor  is  then  boiled  a  little,  fil- 
tered, evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and 
again  filtered.  This  is  the  common  glycerin  of 
the  shops.  It  may  be  further  purified  as  above. 

6.  (Pbice's  aLTCEEiN — Patent  dated  1854.) 
Superheated  steam  of  from  550°  to  600°  Fahr.) 
is  introduced  into  a  distillatory  apparatus  con- 
taining palm  oil  or  other  fatty  body.  The 
action  of  the  steam  effects  the  decomposition 
of  the  fat,  and  glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids 
distil  over  together  but  no  longer  in  combina- 
tion.  In  the  receiver  the  condensed  glycerin, 
from  its  higher  specific  gravity,  sinks  below 
the  fatty  acids.  SuflScient  steam  must  be 
supplied,  and  the  temperature  nicely  regulated. 
The  glycerin  is  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
and  if  discoloured,  it  is  redistilled.  It  is  usually 
prepared  with  sp.  gr.  1'24,  and  then  contains 
94g  of  anhydrous  glyc'erin.  It  can,  however, 
be  concentrated  to  sp.  gr.1-26  when  it  contains 
98J. 

Pro'p,  Pure  glycerin  is  a  colourless,  odour- 
less, uncrystallisable  liquid,  sweet  to  the  taste, 
and  of  a  syrupy  consistence!  it  mixes  with 
water  in  all  proportions;  it  is  unctuous  and 
emollient,  and  softens  bodies,  like  oil,  but 
without  greasing  them ;  it  does  not  evaporate 
or  change  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  is  not  susceptible  of  rancidity  or  sponta- 
neous fermentation;  mixed  with  yeast  and 
kept  in  a  warm  place,  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  propionic  acid;  a  strong  heat  decom- 
poses it,  with  the  production  of  acrolein;  it 
is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  possesses  neither 
basic  nor  acid  properties ;  it  is  easily  charged 
with  the  aroma  of  the  essential  oils,  and  may 
be  combined  with  soap,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, without  undergoing  change.  Sp.  gr., 
1'27  (see  above). 

MM.  Champion  and  Pellet  recommend  the 


following  methods  for  testing  the  purity  of 
glycerin,  as  being  convenient  in  application, 
and  giving  accurate  results. 

Qualitative  Test.  The  glycerin  diluted  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water  is  treated  in  the  cold. 

(1.)  With  tribasic  acetate  of  lead.  If  an 
abundant  precipitate  be  formed,  and  rapidly 
deposited,  the  presence  of  a  proportion  of  fo- 
reign matters  may  be  assumed  which  would 
make  it  unsuitable  for  use  in  various  applica- 
tions, such  as  the  manufacture  of  nitro-gly- 
oerin,  &c.  The  crude  glycerin  obtained  in 
treating  fats  with  sulphuric  acid  is  frequently 
thus  contaminated.  These  foreign  matters 
result  from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
high  temperature  (about  110°  C.)  upon  the 
fatty  matter  itself  or  on  the  impurities  it 
may  contain. 

(2)  Glycerin  obtained  by  calcareous  saponi- 
fication,  also  may  contain  oleate  of  lime.  This 
may  be  detected  with  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
which  throws  down  the  lime  as  a  clearly  per- 
ceptible precipitate. 

The  colour  of  glycerin  is  in  no  way  an  index 
of  the  purity  of  the  product.  In  all  cases  it 
is  useful  to  be  assured  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
glycerin. 

The  preceding  tests  are  suited  for  gly- 
cerins more  or  less  impure,  but  not  adulterated. 
According  to  the  authors'  experiments  the 
tribasic  acetate  of  lead  separates  all  the  foreign 
substances  due  to  normal  impurity  of  the 
product  or  alteration  in  the  glycerin  during 
its  manufacture.  Any  addition  of  glucose  may 
be  detected  by  Fehlings'  solution. 

Quantitative  Test,  This  test  should  com- 
prehend the  determination  of  the  water,  the 
(breign  organic  matter,  the  lime,  and  the  gly- 
cerin. 

In  the  following  table  the  authors  have  given 
the  density  of  various  mixtures  of  water  aud 
glycerin,  comparatively  with  the  degrees 
Baume,  and  also  the  proportions  of  water 
corresponding  to  the  densities.  They  state, 
that  these  determinations  have  been  verified 
by  means  of  pure  anhydrous  glycerin,  pre- 
pared by  keeping  glycerin  for  several  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  160°  C,  and  terminating 
the  operation  in  vacud.  The  density  found 
was  in  accord  with  that  given  by  Berthelot, 
namely,  1'264. 

^Estimation  of  Organic  Matter.  Fifty  grams 
of  glycerin  diluted  with  water  are  tieated 
with  an  excess  of  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  precipitate  collected  on  two  tared  filters, 
and  the  lead  compound  weighed.  The  whole 
is  then  calcined,  the  residue  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  then  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
the  sulphate  of  lead  is  calculated  the  quantity 
of  oxide  of  lead,  that  was  in  combination 
with  organic  matters,  and  consequently  the 
proportion  of  the  latter,  which  rarely  exceeds 
1  to  1'5  per  cent. 

Lime  may  be  estimated  in  the  usual  manner 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

The  authors  consider  that  industrially  the 
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Areometer 

Water, 

Hydrometer 

Areometer 

Weter, 

Weight  of  Litre. 

Degree!,  Baam£. 

per  Cent. 

Wei(lit  of  Litre. 

Degrees,  Baumt. 

per  Cent. 

1264-0 

31-2 

0-0 

12350 

28-6 

11-0 

1262-5 

31-0 

0-5 

1233-5 

28-4 

11-5 

1261-2 

30-9 

1-0 

1232-2 

28-3 

12-0 

1260-0 

30-8 

1-5 

1230-7 

28-2 

12-5 

1258-5 

30-7 

20 

1229-5 

280 

13-0 

1257-2 

80-6 

2-5 

1228-0 

27-8 

13-5 

1256-0 

30-4 

30 

1227-0 

27-7 

14-0 

1254-5 

30-3 

3-5 

1225-5 

27-6 

14-5 

1253-2 

30-2 

4-0 

1224-2 

27-4 

15-0 

1252-0 

80-1 

4-5 

1223-0 

27-3 

15-5 

1250-5 

30-0 

5-0 

1221-7 

27-2 

160 

1249-0 

29-9 

5-5 

1220-2 

27-0 

16-5 

1248-0 

29-8 

60 

12190 

26-9 

17-0 

1246-5 

29-7 

6-5 

1217-7 

26-8 

17-5 

12i5-5 

29-6 

7-0 

1216-5 

26-7 

180 

1244-0 

29-5 

7-5 

12150 

26-5 

18-5 

1242-7 

29-3 

8-0 

1213-7 

26-4 

19-0 

1241-2 

29-2 

8-5 

1212-5 

26-8 

19-5 

1240-0 

29-0 

9-0 

1211-2 

26-2 

20-0 

1239-0 

28-9 

9-5 

1210-0 

26-0 

20-5 

1237-5 

28-8 

10-0 

1208-6 

25-9 

21-5 

1236-2 

28-7 

10-5 

y 

tribasic  ucetate  of  lead  might  be  used  for  the 
removal  of  organic  matter  from  crude  gl,vcerin. 

After  separation  of  the  precipitate,  excess 
of  the  load  salt  could  be  removed  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrog.'n,  and  during  the  con- 
centration of  the  glycerin,  the  acetic  acid  set 
free  would  bo  volatilized  with  injury  to  the  pro- 
duct. The  lead  salt  might  be  regenerated  by 
calcination,  and  again  converted  into  acetate.* 

The  following  quantitative  test  which  it  is 
said  will  detect  upon  concentration  of  the 
fluids,  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  glycerin  in  beer  j 
line  per  cent,  in  sherry,  one  per  cent,  in  milk, 
and  five  per  cent,  in  treacle,  is  based  upon  afact 
observed  by  lies,  viz.  that  borax  when  treated 
with  glycerin,  gives  to  n  Bunsen  flame  the  green 
colour  characteristic  of  boracic  acid.  The 
method  of  its  application  as  given  by  Messrs 
Senier  and  Lowe  is  as  follows : — The  suspected 
solution  is  rendered  alkaline  by  dilute  soda, 
and  a  borax  bead  placed  in  it  for  a  short  time. 
The  bead  is  then  held  in  h  Bunsen  flame/  and 
if  the  solution  contains  one  per  cent,  of  gly- 
cerin a  distinct  reaction  is  observed.  Erythrite 
and  glycol  give  the  same  colour. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  glycerin  from  which 
the  fatty  acids  have  not  been  removed,  be 
poured  into  the  palm,  and  rubbed  between  the 
hands,  a  peculiar  fetid,  mouse-like  odour  will 
be  perceived. 

tjtes,  l(c.  Glycerin  is  extensively  employed 
as  an  excipient  for  medicines  (see  Gltoekoles), 
also,  either  alone,  or  in  lotions,  baths,  &c.,  as  a 
soothing  emollient,  and  is  added  to  ponltices 
and  dressings  instead  of  oil,  to  prevent  their 
'  '  Honiteur  Siaeatiflque,'  Quesneville  [3],  vol.  lii. 


hardening.  Diluted  with  water,  it  often  suc- 
ceeds in  allaying  itching  and  irritation  of  the 
skin  when  all  other  means  fail.  As  a  cosmetic, 
either  made  into  a  lotion  or  added  to  soap 
(glycerin  soap),  or  used  in  small  quantities 
along  with  the  water  employed  in  washing),  it 
imparts  a  healthy  clearness  and  n  sensation  of 
softness  and  coolness  to  the  skin,  which  is  very 
agreeable  and  refreshing.  It  is  the  best  re- 
medy known  for  chapped  nipples,  hands,  lips, 
&c. ;  all  of  wliich  may  be  prevented  by  its 
use  as  an  article  of  the  toilet.  Glycerin  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  sweetening  agent,  as  a 
substitute  for  syrup. 

Glycerin  is  employed  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  other  than  medicinal ;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  for: — Keeping  clay  moist  for  the 
modeller,  for  preventing  mustard  from  drying 
up,  for  keeping  snuB'  damp,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fruit,  for  sweetening  liqueurs,  wine, 
beer,  and  malt  extracts.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
lubricant  for  some  kinds  of  machinery,  more 
especially  for  watch  and  chronometer  works, 
because  it  is  unaffected  by  contact  with  the 
air,  does  not  thicken  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  is  without  action  on  such  metals  as  cop- 
per, brass,  &c.  Glycerin  Is  also  an  ingi-edient 
in  copying  inks.  It  renders  printing  ink  solu- 
ble in  water ;  indeed  it  is  an  excellent  solvent 
for  many  substances,  including  the  Tar-colonrs 
(aniline  blue,  cyanine,  aniline  violet,  and  aliza- 
rine), and  arsenious  acid.  It  is  also  added  to 
the  pulp  of  paper  in  order  to  render  it  soft 
and  pliable.  It  is  said  that  leather  driving- 
belts  made  as  they  usually  are  of  weakly  tan- 
ned leather,  when  kept  in  glycerin  for  twenty- 
four  hours  are  not  so  liable  to  fr.iy.    A  solu- 
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tion  of  glycerin  in  water,  is  now  largely  used 
instead  of  water  alone  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  gas  metres,  as  such  a  solution  does  not 
freeze  in  winter  nor  evaporate  in  summer.  It 
has  also  been  used  for  the  compasses  on  board 
screw-steamers,  in  order  to  protect  the  inner 
compass-box,  against  the  vibrations  caused  by 
the  motion  of  the  propeller.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed for  the  preservation  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, and  for  mounting  microscopic  spe- 
cimens ;  as  well  as  for  rendering  wooden  casks 
impervious  to  petroleum  or  other  oils;  as  well 
as  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  oil  of  mus- 
tard, or  sulpho-cyan-allyl,  which  is  made  by 
treating  glycerin  with  iodide  of  phosphorus, 
whereby  iodide  of  allyl  is  formed,  which  on  be- 
ing dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  next  distilled  with 
pulpho-cyanide  of  potassium,  yields  sulpho- 
cyan-allyl.  When  treated  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  glycerin  yields  nitro- glycerin.' 

Even  the  above  long  list  does  not  exhaust 
the  many  useful  purposes  to  which  glycerin  is 
now  applied. 

Glycerin  Cream  for  Chilblains.  Equal  parts 
of  glycerin,  soft  soap,  and  cherry-laurel  water, 
mixed  together. 

Glycerin  Cream  with  Camphor.  Glycerin, 
2  parts;  camphor,  1  part;  rectified  spirit,  1 
purt.     Mix.     For  chilblains. 

Glycerin  Jelly  for  Microscopic  Mounting. 
('  Ed.  Pharm.  journal.')  Soak  any  quantity 
of  good  clean  gelatine  in  cold  water  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Pour  off  the  superfluous  water, 
and  melt  the  gelatine  at  a  gentle  heat ;  when 
melted  filter  through  fiannel,  and  to  the  filtrate 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  Price's  gelatin. 

The  above  forms  a  good  firm  jelly,  requir- 
ing little  trouble  in  securing  the  cover. 

Glycerin  Ointment.  Glycerin,  8  parts; 
spermaceti,  4  parts ;  white  wax,  1  part ;  oil  of 
almonds  (fixed),  16  parts.  Add  the  glycerin 
to  the  melted  ingredients,  and  stir  briskly  till 
cold.     For  chaps  and  excoriations. 

GLTCEEOLE.  A  pharmaceutical  preparation, 
in  which  glycerin  is  employed  as  the  excipient. 

Glycerols  of  Belladonna.  Syn.  Glycebikitu 
BELlADOirN.E.  Prep.  (Par.  Codex.)  Extract 
of  belladonna,  1  oz.,  glycerole  of  starch,  10  oz. 
(by  weight) ;  rub  together  until  perfectly 
smooth.  Glyceroles  of  hemlock,  henh.lne,  and 
opium  are  ordered  by  the  Paris  Codex  to  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Glycerole  of  Borax.  (B.  P.)  Syn.  Gltce- 
ElNtTM  BOEACis,  L.  1  of  borax  in  44  of  glycerin. 

Glycerole  of  Carbolic  Acid.  (B.  P.)  Si/n. 
Glycbeinum  acidi  caeeolici,  L.  1  of  acid  in 
4i  of  glycerin. 

Glycerole  of  Gallic  Acid.  (B.  P.)  Syn. 
Gltcbeinum  acidi  gallici,  L.  1  of  acid  in 
i\  of  glycerin. 

Glycerole  of  Iodine.  Syn.  Glyoeeihum 
CUM  lODlNlo.  Prep.  (Par.  Codex.)  Dissolve 
5  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  1  part  of 
iodine  in  their  own  weight  of  water,  and  add 
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to  40  parts  of  glycerin  (by  weight).  Applied 
in  skin  diseases. 

Glycerole  of  Iodide  of  Potassium.  Syn. 
GiYCEEiNUM  poTASSil  lODiDi.  Prep.  (Par. 
Codex.)  Iodide  of  potassium,  2  parts,  gly- 
cerole of  starch,  15  parts  (by  weight);  dissolve 
tlie  iodine  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  add 
to  this  glycerole  of  starch. 

Glycerole  of  Starch.  (B.  P.)  Syn.  Glycb- 
EINITM  AMYLl,  L.     1  of  Starch  in  8i  of  glycerin. 

Glycerole  of  Tannic  Acid.  (B.  P.)  Syn. 
GLYCEEIMtrsi  ACIDI  TANNICI,  L.  1  of  acicf  in 
4i  of  glycerin. 

Glycerole  of  Tar.  Syn.  Glyceeikum  picis 
LIQUIDS.  Prep.  (Par.  Codex.)  Purified  tar, 
1  oz.  (by  weight),  glycerole  of  starch,  3  oz.  (by 
weight). 

GIiTCOARNICIN.  A  radical  cure  for  gan- 
grene and  tubercle  (Zeller).  40  grammes 
clarified  honey,  with  3S  grammes  of  a  tincture 
of  fresh  arnica  herb,  made  with  weak  brandy. 
(Hager.) 

GLTCOBLASTOl  (Professor  Kletzinsky, 
Vienna).  An  extract  of  the  pericarps  of 
cayenne  pepper,  made  with  glycerine,  diluted 
with  a  little  water,  and  perfumed  with  a  trace 
of  pleasant-smelling  oil  containing  a  suspicion 
of  patchouli.     (Hager.) 

GIiYCOCINE.  Syn.  Glycoll.  Suqae  op 
GELATIN.  (C2H5NO2).  This  is  one  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  gelatin  when 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  after  the 
acid  is  removed  by  means  of  barium  car- 
bonate, the  glycocine  may  be  procured  in 
crystals  by  evaporating  the  solution. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  gelatin 
with  a,  solution  of  potash  or  of  soda.  It  is, 
however,  most  easily  separated  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  boiling  hippuric  acid  for  half  an 
hour  with  hydrochloric  acid;  as  the  liquid 
cools  benzoic  acid  is  separated  in  abundance, 
and  glycocine  remains  in  combination  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  on  the  addition  of  absolute 
alcohol,  after  the  solution  has  been  cone  n- 
trated  by  evaporation  and  super-saturated 
with  ammonia,  pure  glycocine  is  deposited  in 
minute  crystals. 

Pure  glycocine  has  a  sweet  taste,  inferior  to 
that  of  cane  sugar.  Ic  is  soluble  in  about 
400  parts  of  cold  water,  less  soluble  in  recti- 
fied spirit,  and  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  It  Js  not  susceptible  of  the 
alcoholic  fermentation, 

GLTCTE'EHIZIN.  Si/n.  LlQUOElOB  ST7GAE. 
An  uncrystallisable  variety  of  sugar  obtained 
from  the  root  of  common  liquorice  {Qlycyr- 
rhha  glabra).  It  is  yellow,  transparent,  so- 
luble in  both  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  not 
susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation. 

GLYSTEE.    See  Enema. 

GNATS  and  MOS'QTJITOES.Smoke  and  strong 
fumes  of  any  kind  will  drive  away  these  in- 
sects. If  you  only  burn  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  in  an  enclosed  space  where  they  are, 
they  soon  after  '  settle,'  and  appear  to  become 
so  stupefied  as  to  remain  inactive  for  some 
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time  after,  In  those  parte  of  the  New  World 
where  mosqtiitoes  abound,  tobacco  smoke  is 
commonly  had  recourse  to  in-doors,  and  large 
fires  made  of  brush-wood  or  under-wood  out- 
of-doors.  Old  travellers,  when  compelled  to 
bivouac  daring  the  season  in  which  they  are 
troublesome,  are  very  careful  to  keep  close  on 
the  '  lee '  of  these  fires. 

60A  FOWSES.     See  Ababoba. 

GOITRE.  St/n.  Debbtbhibe  nece  ;  BnoN- 
cnocELE,  Teacheocelb;  Heenia  bbonchi- 
AUS,  h.  A  tumour  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  Derbyshire,  and 
is  endemic  in  the  Alps  and  several  other  moun- 
tainous districts.  Iodine  and  the  iodides  appear 
to  bo  the  only  substances  capable  of  curing  or 
even  arresting  the  progress  of  this  disease. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  goitre  arises 
from  drinking  water  rendered  hard  by  the 
presence  of  magnesian  and  lime  salts. 

The  disease  called  cretinism,  which  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  idiocy,  is  in  some  countries 
more  particularly  frequently  associated  with 
goitre.  Both  these  maladies  prevail  in  Wur- 
tcmberg.  Saxony,  Silesia,  the  Tyrol,  Cnrynthia, 
(iaiicia,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  In  England, 
goitre  seems  principally  confined  to  the  magne- 
sian limestone  district  extending  from  Notting- 
ham to  the  Tyne;  it  also  prevails  in  a  Fmaller 
degree  in  Derbyshire,  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
and  Somersetshire,  where  a  few  scattered  eases 
of  cretinism  are  to  be  met  with.  Goitre  is 
very  much  more  general  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed in  France.  In  Asia,  it  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  Ceylon,  and  in  India  amongst  the 
dwellers  in  the  valleys  and  extensive  plains  that 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  mountains. 

The  disease  is  likewise  known  to  exist  in 
many  parts  of  Africa ;  goitre  is  also  far  from 
uncommon  in  certain  districts  of  North 
America ;  whilst  in  South  America  it  is  met 
with  amongst  the  people  inhabiting  the 
plateaus  of  New  Grenada,  which  comprise 
localities  differing  so  greatly  in  climatic  con- 
ditions, 08  d^ep  and  humid  valleys,  and  arid 
plains  almost  or  entirely  destitute  of  verdure. 

Goitre  is  a  disease  that  may  be  very  rapidly 
and  readily  set  up.  Bally  says  he  has  known 
certain  waters  in  Switzerland  produce  it  even 
in  eight  or  ten  day  j  j  and  the  French  medical 
journals  contuin  many  similar  instances  of  its 
early  development. 

OOIB.  An.  Syn.  AtraUM ;  Oe,  Fr. ;  Gold, 
Ger.)  Gold  is  the  most  valuable  and,  probably, 
the  longest  known  of  all  the  metals.  From 
the  remotest  period  it  has  been  esteemed  for 
its  beauty  and  permanence,  and  has  been  taken 
as  the  standard  measure  of  value  amongst  all 
civilised  nations.  An  account  of  the  uses  of 
gold  in  the  arts,  and  its  influence  on  society  in 
all  ages,  as  a  symbol  of  wealth  and  an  article 
of  ornament  and  utility,  would  embrace  the 
whole  history  of  mankind.  At  the  present  day 
it  alike  contributes  to  the  conveniences,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  of  life;  as  often  exciting  the 


baser  passions  of  the  human  heart  as  promoting 
the  cause  of  benevolence  and  virtue. 

Gold  is  found  almost  invariably  in  the 
metallic  state.  It  occurs  as  gold  dust  in  the 
sands  of  various  rivers,  and  in  the  alluvial  soil 
of  auriferous  districts,  from  both  of  which  it 
is  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  wasliing. 
Traces  of  it  are  constantly  found  in  the  iron 
and  other  pyrites  of  the  more  ancient  rocks. 
Sometimes  it  occurs  beautifully  crystallised  in 
the  cubic  form,  associated  with  quartz,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  other  substances,  in  regular  veins. 
In  the  gold  fields  of  California  and  Australia 
lumps  of  nearly  pure  gold  have  been  discovered 
in  abundance  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
the  former  country  a  mass  of  gold  weighing  28 
pounds  was  found,  whilst  in  our  own  colonies 
one  weighing  106  pounds  was  dug  out  of  a 
quartz  rock,  near  Bathurst.  The  latter  con- 
tained upwards  of  91S  of  pure  gold,  and  nearly 
8  J  J  of  silver ;  being  as  pure  as  the  English  sove- 
reign, or,  in  trade  language,  '  22  carats  fine.' 

Prep.  This  consists  merely  in  the  separation 
of  the  gold  and  its  subsequent  purification. 
Formerly,  the  auriferous  sulphides,  if  very 
poor,  were  first  roasted,  then  fused  into 
'mattes'  and  again  roasted;  they  were  next 
melted  with  lead,  and  the  alloy  thus  obtained 
was  refined  by  eupellntion.  When  the  ores 
were  very  rich,  the  preliminary  calcination 
and  fusion  were  omitted,  and  the  alloy  of 
lead  at  once  formed.  This  method  (by  fusion) 
does  not  answer  well  with  auriferous  copper 
pyrites  or  ores  very  poor  in  gold.  At  the 
present  time  the  method  of  amalgamation  is 
principally  followed.  When  a  '  vein-stone'  is 
to  be  wrought  for  gold,  it  is  reduced  to  powder 
(on  the  small  scale  by  hand,  on  the  large  scale 
in  stamping  mills),  and  is  shaken  in  a  suitable 
apparatus  with  water  and  mercury ;  an  amal- 
gam of  gold  is  formed,  which  i-:  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  mixture,  and  its  mercury  re- 
moved by  distillation.  The  gold  is  next  cast 
into  '  ingots.' 

JJe/iiiin^y..— Gold  obtained  bythe  first  method 
usually  contains  a  little  copper  and  silver,  and 
frequently  tin  or  iron.  Tin  may  bo  removed 
by  adding  a  little  corrosive  sublimate  or  nitre 
to  the  gold  melted  in  a  crucible.  The  process 
by  amalgamation  commonly  leaves  no  other 
alloy  than  silver.  This  metal  is  removed 
either  in  the  '  dry  way,'  by  fusing  the  gold 
with  sulphur  or  snlphide  or  antimony ;  or  in 
the  '  wet  way,'  by  '  quartation'  and  '  parting.' 
At  the  Royal  Mint,  "  when  gold  ingots  contain 
a  certain  quantity  of  silver"  (say  2^  or  3^), 
"instead  of  leaving  it,  as  formerly,  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  standard  alloy,  it  pays  to 
extract  it,  and  to  substitute  copper  in  its 
place.  To  get  the  silver  out  of  the  said 
ingots,  they  are  melted  with  about  3  parts  of 
silver — the  resulting  alloy  is  granulated  and 
boiled  with  sulphuric  acid — the  gold  remains 
untouched,  and  all  the  silver  is  dissolved  and 
converted  into  sulphate.  .  .  The  sulphate 
of  silver  is  then  decompo?ed  by  the  immersion 
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of  copper  plates ;  the  silver  is  precipitated  in 
a  fine,  crystalline  powder,  washed,-  pressed 
into  masses,  and  melted,  and  so  affords  pitee 
SILTEB,  which  is  afterwards  made  standard 
bv  alloying  it  with  copper,  and  is  used  for 
coinage.  The  resalting  sulphnte  of  copper 
(which  exists  in  the  solution)  is  then  crys- 
tallised, and  sold."  (Brande.)  "  By  first  ex- 
hausting the  gold  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 
boiling  it  in  sulphuric  acid,  some  two  or  three 
thousandth  part  of  silver  which  escaped  the 
action  of  the  nitric,  acitl  is  dissolved  out,  and 
perfectly  pure  gold  is  obtained."     (Ure.) 

By  a  foreign  invention,  patented  in  1851 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Newton,  the  ojerations  of  'se- 
parations' and  '  refining'  are  conducted  by  one 
process.  The  argentiferous  substance,  whether 
in  the  state  di  ore  or  bullion,  is  reduced  to  a 
granulated  or  spongy  state,  by  fusion  along 
with  zinc,  or  some  other  metal  cheaper  than 
silver,  and  the  zinc  is  subsequently  removed, 
by  digesting  the  resulting  granulated,  lami- 
nated, or  pulverulent  alloy,  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  other  acid.  The  zinc,  &c.,  is  re- 
covered by  the  usual  means.  This  process, 
carefully  conducted,  produces  metal  of  great 
ductility  and  purity,  containing  99g  to  99i  % 
of  pure  gold. 

Chemically  pure  gold  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  metal  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid, 
addii^g  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and 
collecting  and  washing  the  precipitate.  In 
this  state  it  is  a  brown  powder,  which  acquires 
a  metallic  lustre  by  friction  or  heat. 

Prop.  The  most  marked  properties  of  gold 
are  its  rich  yellow  colour,  its  ductility,  mal- 
leability, insolubility  in  all  menstrua  except 
'  aqua  regia'  (nitro-hydrochloric  acid),  aqueous 
chlorine,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  its  very 
slight  affinity  for  oxygen.  It  melts  at  a  bright 
red  heat  (2316°  Fahr.— Daniell),  and  the  fused 
metal  has  a  brilliant  green  colour.  It  forms 
compounds  with  chlorine,  iodine,  oxygen,  sul 
phur,  &c.  Sp.  gr.  of  native  golii,  13-3  to  17"7  ; 
ot  pure  gold,  19'3  (average) ;  its  greatest  den- 
sity is  19'5. 

Tests.  Metallic  gold  is  characterised  by  its 
yellow  colour,  insolubility  in  nitric  acid,  and 
its  ready  solubility  in  aqua  regia,  forming  a 
rich  yellow  or  amber-coloured  liquid,  which 
stains  the  skin  purple.  Solutions  of  gold  ex- 
hibit the  following  reactions:— Protosulphate 
of  iron  gives  a  brown  precipitate,  which  ac- 
quires a  metallic  lustre  when  rubbed ; — Pro- 
tochlorideof  tin  (preferably  containing  a  little 
perchloride)  gives  a  violet,  purple,  or  blackish 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ; — 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphide,  of 
ammonia  give  a  blkck  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
simple  acids ; — Ammonia  gives  a  reddish-yel- 
low precipitate  ('  fulminating  gold'),  with 
tolerably  concentrated  solutions,  either  at  once 
or  on  boiling  the  liquid ; — Liquor  of  potassa 
gives  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate  with  neutral 
solutions  of  golil,  insolublu  in  exccsss. 
Mstim.     1.  In  the  dry  way ; — 


The  quantity  of  gold  in  an  AllOT  is  usually 
estimated  by  'assaying'  the  sample.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  assay,  it  is  necessary  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  other  metals 
(copper  or  silver,  or  both)  in  the  specimen  to 
be  examined,  in  order  to  employ  the  proper 
proportion  of  lead  in  the  '  cupellation.'  The 
experienced  assayer  commonly  does  this  by  the 
'  assay  of  the  touch,'  and,  in  certain  cases,  by 
a  rough  preliminary  assay.  The  quantity  of 
lead  employed  may  be  about  16  times  the 
weight  of  the  copper  present  in  the  sample, 
and  when  the  alloy  contains  silver  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  lead,  equal  to  ^th  of  its 
weight,  is  made  on  that  account.  When  no 
silver  is  present,  or  it  is  not  required  to  be 
estimated,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lead 
may  be  employed.  The  weight  taken  for  the 
assay  ('  assay  pound')  is  usually  12  or  6  gr.  The 
alloy  and  dose  of  lead  being  accurately  weighed 
and  separately  wrapped  in  small  pieces  of 
paper,  the  assay  may  be  at  once  proceeded  with. 
a.  CCPELLATION.  This  operation,  the  most 
important  of  the  whole,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. Unlike  silver,  gold  will  bear  the 
highest  heat  of  the  furnace  without '  vegetat- 
ing,' '  fuming,'  or  being  absorbed  by  the  cupel. 
The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount  of  copper 
in  the  alloy. 

/3.  QuAETATiON.  The  cupelled  sample  is 
fused  with  three  times  its  weight  of  pure 
silver  (called  the  '  witness'),  by  which  the  gold 
is  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  the  mass,  or  less, 
and  in  this  state  may  be  easily  removed. 

y,  Pabting.  The  alloy,  after  quartation,  is 
hammered  or  rolled  out  into  a  thin  strip  or 
leaf,  curled  into  a  spiral  form,  and  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  small  flask,  with  about 
2J  to  3  02.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'3) ;  and 
the  fluid  being  poured  off,  it  is  again  boiled  in  a 
similar  manner  with  li  to  2  oz.  more  of  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1"2),  after  which  the  gold  is  care- 
fully collected,  washed  in  pure  water,  and 
dried.  When  the  operation  of  '  parting'  is 
skilfully  conducted,  and  the  acid  not  too  strong, 
the  metal  preserves  its  Spiral  form ;  otherwise, 
it  falls  into  the  state  of  flakes  or  powder.  The 
second  boiling  or  digestion  is  technically 
termed  the  '■  reprise.'  The  loss  of  weight  by 
'  parting,'  after  deducting  that  of  the  '  witness,' 
corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  silver  originally 
in  the  specimen. 

h.  AiTNEALiNa.  This  consists  in  putting 
the  pure  gold  obtained  by  the  lastpi-ooess  into 
a  small  porons  crucible  or  cupel,  and  heating 
it  to  redness  in  the  mufile. 

e.  Weighing.  This  must  be  done  with  the 
utmost  accuracy.  The  weight,  in  grains  troy, 
doubled  or  quadrupled,  as  the  case  may  be, 
gives  the  number  of  carats  fine  of  the  alloy 
examined,  without  calculation. 

According  to  the  'old  Febnch  method' 
of  assaying  gold,  the  following  quantities  are 
taken : — For  the  assay  pound,  12  gr. ;  fine 
silver,  30  gr. ;  lead,  108  gr.  These  having 
been  cupelled  together,  the  (perfect)  button  is 
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roiled  into  a  loaf  (1^  x  5  inches),  twisted  on 
n  quill,  nnd  submitted  to  parting  with  2^  oz. 
and  li  oz.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-16  (20° 
Baum^).  The.  remainder  of  the  process  is 
similar  to  that  above  described.  Two  assays 
are  made  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  third  on 
pure  gold  or  gold  of  a  known  fineness;  and 
110  conclasion  is  drawn,  unless  the  assay  of  the 
Intter  comus  out  accurately,  and  that  of  the 
6r8t  two  correspond  to  each  other. 

For  alloys  containing  platinum,  which  usu- 
ally consist  of  copper,  silver,  platinum,  and 
gold,  the  method  of  assaying  is  as  follows : — 
The  alloy  is  '  cupelled'  in  the  usual  way,  the 
luss  of  weight  expresses  the  amount  of  cop- 
per ;  and  the  button,  made  into  a  riband  »nd 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  indicates,  by  the 
portion  dissolved,  that  also  of  the  silver  pre- 
sent. By  eubmitting  the  residuum  to  quarta- 
tion,  the  platinum  becomes  soluble  in  nitric 
iicid  The  loss  after  digestion  in  this  men- 
atrunm  expresses  the  weight  of  that  metal, 
and  the  weight  of  the  portion  now  remaining 
is  that  of  the  pure  gold.  Gold  containing  pal- 
ladium may  be  assayed  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  In  the  wet  way : 

The  richness  in  gold  of  any  substance, 
whether  liquid  or  solid,  when  the  quantity  is 
small  (and  indeed  in  all  other  cases),  is  most 
simply  and  economically  performed  by  the 
common  method  of  chemical  analysis.  The 
gold  may  be  thrown  down  from  its  solution 
by  adding  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  ; 
the  precipitate,  alter  being  washed,  dried,  and 
gently  heated,  may  be  weighed  as  pure  gold. 

Pois.,  S(<i.  The  soluble  preparations  of  gold 
(chlorides)  are  violent  poisous.  The  symptoms 
resemble  those  occasioned  by  corrosive  subli- 
matp,  but  are  somewhat  less  violent.  Metallic 
gold  in  a  minute  state  of  division  is  also  capa- 
ble of  producing  very  unpleasant  consequences, 
and  even  endangering  life.  The  antidote  is 
iron  filings  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
given  conjointly  with  an  emetic. 

Vks,  The  numerous  applications  of  gold 
in  the  arts  and  the  daily  transactions  of  life 
need  only  be  alluded  to  here.  In  medicine, 
gold  hHS  been  given  in  the  form  of  powder, 
in  scrofula  and  syphilis,  by  Clirestein,  Niel, 
and  others,  with  apparent  advantage. — Doae, 
\  gr.  to  1  gr.,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  pills,  or  as 
a  friction  on  -the  tongue  and  gums.  An  oint- 
ment made  of  1  gr.  of  powdered  gold  and  30 
gr.  of  lard  has  been  applied  by  Niel  to  the 
skin  deprived  of  the  epidermis  (endermically) 
in  the  above  diseases. 

The  more  important  chemical  compounds 
containing  gold,  the  alloys  and  commercial 
forms  of  the  metal,  together  with  cermin  fac- 
titious substances  popularly  called  '  gold,'  are 
noticed  in  alphabetical  order  helow  ; — 

Bold,  Alloys  and  Preparations  of: — 

Gold,  Dutch.    Mannheim  gold.  Mosaic  o., 

Ob-MOLU,  PUfCHBBCK,  PeINCB's  METAI,  RED 
BBA8S,  SIHILOB,  TOMBAC.  These  names  are 
applied  to  several  varieties  of  fine  gold-coloured 


brass,  differing  slightly  in  tint  and  in  the  pro- 
portions of  copper  and  zinc.  The  terms  tom- 
bac, prince's  metal,  similor,  and  Mannheim 
gold,  are  used  by  some  authors  to  designate 
alloys  consisting  of  about  85§  of  copper  and 
15g  of  zinc;  whereas,  according  to  other  au- 
thors, prince's  metal  and  Mannheim  gold  are 
synonymons,  and  are  composed  of  75g  copper 
and  253  zinc;  according  to  another  author, 
similor  consists  of  about  71iJ  copper  and 
28  J  §  zinc,  and  Maunheim  gold  of  SOJ  copper 
and  20g  zinc;  and,  again,  according  to 
another  author,  similor  and  Mannheim  gold 
are  synonymons,  and  are  applied  to  alloys  of 
copper  containing  from  10  to  12J;  zinc  and 
from  6  to  8g  tin.  Seeing  that  such  inextrica- 
ble confusion  exists  in  the  employment  of  the 
terms  above  mentioned,  it  is  desirable  to  disy 
card  them  altogether.  At  the  colebrated 
works  of  Hegermiihl.  near  I'utsdam,  the  pro- 
portions copper,  11  parts,  to  zinc,  2  parts,  an' 
employed  to  produce  a  mctiil  which  is  after- 
wards rolled  into  sheets  for  the  purpese  of 
making  Dutch  leaf-gold.  This  alloy  has  a 
very  rich,  deep  gold  colour.  Its  malleability 
is  60  remarkable  thut  it  may  be  braten  out  into 
leaves  not  exceeding  ^^^f,;,  inch  in  thickness. 

Gold,  Facti"tious.  Prep,  From  copper,  16 
parts;  platinum,  7  parts;  zinc,  1  part;  fused 
together.  This  alloy  resembles  in  colour  gold 
of  16  carats  fine,  or  },  and  will  resist  the  nc- 
tion  of  nitric  acid,  unless  very  conceutratiil 
and  boiling. 

Gold,  Grain.  Syn.  AtJRCM  oiianulatum, 
L.  Prep.  From  cupelled  gold,  1  part ;  silver, 
3  parts ;  melted  together,  and  poured  in  a  small 
stream  into  water;  the  silver  being  afterwards 
dissolved  out  by  digestion  in  boiling  nitric 
acid,  and  the  grains,  after  being  well  washed 
in  water,  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible  or 
cupel.     Used  to  make  preparations  of  gold. 

Gold,  Jew'eller's.  This  term  is  applied  to 
alloys  of  gold  nscd  for  trinkets  and  inferior 
articles  of  jewelry,  ranging  from  3  or  4 
carats  fine  upwards ;  or  which  are  too  inferior 
to  receive  the  '  Hall  mark.'  The  lowest  alloy 
of  this  class  is  formed  of  coi)per,  16  parts ; 
silver,  1  to  1)  part ;  gold,  2  to  3  parts ;  melted 
together.  This  is  worth  only  from  8».  6rf.  to 
9«.  M.  the  oz. 

It  has  recently  been  found  that  gold  of  the 
quidity  of  12  carats,  or  less,  if  alloyed  with 
zinc  instead  of  the  proper  quantity  of  silver, 
presents  a  colour  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
a  metal  at  least  2^  to  3  carats  higher,  or  of 
8».  or  10*.  an  ounce  more  value ;  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  a  large  quantity  of 
jewellery  has  been  made  of  gold  alloyed  in 
tills  manner;  and  the  same  has  been  pur- 
chased by  some  shopkeepers,  very  much  to 
their  own  loss  as  well  as  that  of  the  public ; 
inasmuch  as  a  galvanic  action  is  produced, 
after  a  time,  upon  gold  so  alloyed,  by  means 
of  which  the  metal  is  split  into  several  pieces, 
and  the  articles  rendered  perfectly  useless. 

Gold,  Leaf.     Syn.    Gold-leaf.    Gold  re- 
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duced  to  leaves  by  hammering  it  between  thin 
animal  membrane.  Its  preparation  constitutes 
the  trade  of  the  goldbeater.  These  leaves 
are  only  aea'po,,  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Gilt  silver  is  hammered  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  leaves  are  thicker.  The  latter  is  called 
party  gold.  Both  are  v(sed  by  artists  and 
gilders,  and  by  druggists  to  gild,  pills,  &c. 

Gold,  Powdered.  Syn.  Divided  goid,  Gild- 
ing powDEE,  Gold  beonzb.  Gold  colottb  ; 
AlTBl  PULTIS.  Prep.  Gold,  1  part;  mer- 
cury, 7  parts;  form  an  amalgam,  and  expose 
it  to  heat  until  all  the  mercury  is  volatilised ; 
or  the  mercury  may  be  dissolved  out  with  hot. 
nitric  acid.  In  either  case  the  residuum  is 
to  be  powdered,  washed,  and  dried.  If  the 
quantity  operated  on  is  considerable,  the  process 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  save  the  mercury. 

From  gold  leaf  and  honey  ground  together, 
as  the  last,  by  means  of  a  stone  and  muUer. 
This  is  the  plan  commonly  adopted  in  the 
small  way  by  artists. 

From  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  pre- 
cipitated by  protoaulphate  of  iron,  the  resulting 
powder  being  washed,  dried,  and  gently  heated, 
This  gives  pure  gold. 

Uses,  S(c.  Powdered  gold  is  employed  in 
gilding  by  japanners  and  by  artists.  It  is 
either  sold  in  powder  (gold  in  powder),  or  made 
up  into  shells  (gold  in  shells).  Its  use  in  me- 
dicine has  been  already  noticed. 

Gold,  Standard.  The  standard  gold  of  this 
country  is  an  alloy  of  pure  gold,  11  parts,  with 
pure  copper,  1  part.  Formerly  the  alloy  con- 
s.isted  partly  of  silver,  as  found  in  some  of  the 
older  coins  now  in  circulation.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  as  22  carats  fine. 

Gold,  Chlorides  of  ^ 

i;  Monochloride.  AuCl.  Syn.  Aueous  chlo- 
BIDE,  Peotochloeide  OF  GOLD.  A  yellowish- 
white  mass,  formed  when  a  solution  of  trichlo- 
ride of  gold  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residuum  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  440° 
Pahr.,  until  fumes  of  chlorine  cease  to  be 
evolved.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  de- 
composes it,  slowly  when  cold,  hut  rapidly  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  into  metiiUic  gold  and  the 
trichloride. 

2.  Trichloride.    AuClj.    Syn.  Atteic  chlo- 

EIDE,  TeROHLOEIDE  OE  GOLD,  TeIOHLOEIDE 
OE  GOLD,  AlTEI  OHLOEIDtTM.  Frep.  Gold,  1 
part,  dissolved  by  aid  of  heat  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  8  parts,  and  evaporated  down  to 
near  dryness,  and  allowed  to  crystallise. 

Frop.  Orange-red  crystalline  need!  s,  or 
ruby-red  prismatic  crystals ;  deliquescent ;  so- 
luble in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  forming  a 
deep-yellow  solution ;  at  the  heat  of  500°  Pahr. 
it  suffers  decomposition,  chlorine  being  given 
off  and  pure  gold  left  behind.  It  is  reduced 
by  ferrous  sulphate,  oxalic,  sulphurous,  formic 
and  phosphorous  acids,  as  well  as  by  most  of 
the  metals,  to  metallic  gold.  It  combines  with 
several  of  the  metallic  chlorides,forming  a  series 
of  double  salts,  which  are  mostly  yellow  when 
in  crystals,  and  red  when  deprived  of  water. 


Uses,  S;c.  It  has  been  employed  by  Dnportal, 
Chrestien,  Niel,  CuUerier,  Legrand,  and  others, 
as  a  substitute  for  mercury,  in  scrofula,  bron- 
chocele,  chronic  skin  diseases,-  &c. ;  also  as  a 
caustic, — Dose,  ^^  gr.,  dissolved  in  distilled 
water,  or  made  into  a  pill  with  starch ;  or,  in 
frictions  on  the  gums,  in  quantities  of  yV  t"  -ts 
gr.  Its  most  important  use,  however,  is  as  a 
reagent  in  photography,  large  quantities  being 
manufactured  for  use  as  a  chief  agent  in  toning 
photographic  prints. 

To  some  extent  it  is  also  used  for  electro- 
gilding,  and  mixed  with  excess  of  bicarbonate 
of  potassium,  it  forms  a  good  yielding  solu- 
tion for  small  articles  of  copper.  These  are  to 
be  first  cleaned  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
then  boiled  for  some  time  in  the  mixture. 

The  above  is  the  salt  generally  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  the  '  chloride  of  gold,'  or  in 
commerce  occasionally  as  the  'muriate  of  gold.' 

Gold,  Chloride  of,  and  Sodium.  AuCls .  NaCl . 
2Aq.  Syn.  Atjeoobxoeidb  oe  sodium  ;  SoDii 
ATJEOCHLOEiDUir.  Frep.  Auric  chloride,  85 
parts ;  chloride  of  sodium,  16  parts ;  dissolve  in 
a  little  distilled  water,  evaporate  until  a  pellicle 
forms,  then  put  it  aside  to  crystallise.  It  forms 
beautiful  orange-coloured  rhombic  prisms. 

Dose,  <Sfo.  ^g  to  -ri  gr.,  made  into  a  pill 
with  starch  or  lycopodium,  in  the  same  cases 
in  which  the  terchloride  is  ordered.  Mixed 
with  2  or  3  times  its  weight  of  orris  powder,  it 
has  been  used  in  frictions  on  the  tongue  and 
gums ,  and  an  ointment  made  with  1  gr.,  of 
the  salt,  mixed  with  36  gr.  of  lard,  has  been 
applied  to  the  skin  deprived  of  the  epidermis 
by  a  blister. 

Gold,  Cyanide  of.  AuCyj.  Syn.  Aiteic  cyan- 
ide. Prep.  Add  a  solution  of  pure  cyanide  of 
potassium  to  a  solution  of  pure  auric  chloride  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  carefully  avoiding 
any  excess ;  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Frop.,  Uses,  ^c.  The  salt  is  a  pale-yellow 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming 
the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  so 
largely  used  in  the  electrotype  process.  Cy- 
anide of  gold  is  employed  to  a  certain  extent 
in  medicine. — Dose,  J^  to  -j\;  gr.,  made  into 
a  pill,  in  the  usual  cases  in  which  gold  is  ad- 
ministered. The  first  formula  is  essentially 
similar  to  that  ef  the  French  Codex. 

Gold,  Extraction  of,  by  Sodium  Amalgam. 
(Crookes'  Method,  Patented.)  In  the  extrac- 
tion of  gold  by  amalgamation  serious  difficul- 
ties are  often  occurring  through  the  '  flouring' 
or  '  sickening '  of  the  mercury  employed,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  amalgamation  by  a  coat- 
ing of  tarnish  on  the  gold.  So  much  is  this 
the  case  that  losses  of  from  30  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  gold  are  usually  incurred,  and,  iu  many 
cases  a  still  more  serious  loss  of  mercury. 

When  certain  minerals,  as  tellurium  com- 
pounds, pyrites,  &c.,  occur  in  the  gold  ore,  the 
mercury  is  apt,  on  trituration,  to  become  sub- 
divided into  excessively  minute  globules, 
which,  owing  to  their  tarnished  condition,  re- 
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fase  to  anite,  and  are  consequently  washed 
avrny,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  separate 
them  from  the  heavier  portions  of  the  ore. 
This  is  technically  called  '  flooring,' '  granolat- 
in;,'  &c.  Besides  tliis,  certain  of  these  mine- 
rals affect  the  mercury  in  another  way,  that  is, 
by  '  sickening'  it,  or  causing  it  to  lose  its  bright 
surraco  and  nuidity,  and  prevents  its  amalga- 
mating with  the  gold.  Besides  the  inconve- 
nience and  loss  thus  caused,  a  further  loss  of 
gold  talies  place  from  the  inability  of  the  ordi- 
nary mercury  to  touch  or  amalgamate  tarnished 
gold,  unless  it  is  ground  with  it,  for  a  more 
lengthy  period  than  is  found  practicable  in 
most  cases. 

Mr  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  has,  by  means  of  the 
addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  sodium,  in 
the  form  of  an  amalgam,  to  the  mercury,  effec- 
tually prevented  this  serious  loss  of  gold  and 
mercury.  By  adding  certain  quantities  of 
amalj;nins  B  and  C,  an  amount  which,  differ- 
ing from  each  ore,  is  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment, the  '  flouring'  and  '  sickening'  of  the 
mercury  is  effectually  prevented,  the  mercury 
remaining  throughout  in  the  best  condition. 
The  addition  of  about  one  tenth  per-centage 
of  amalgam  A,  at  intervals  of  some  hours,  in- 
creases most  powerfully  the  affinity  of  the 
mercury  for  the  precious  metals,  and  secures  a 
more  thorough  amalgamation. 

This  invention  has  met  with  general  ap- 
proval, and  experiments  conducted  at  many 
mines  show  its  great  practical  value,  giving  an 
increase  of  from  6  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  yield 
of  gold,  and,  in  fact,  with  many  pyrites  that 
yielded  no  gold  to  the  ordinary  amalgama- 
tion process,  gave  a  considerable  yield  of  gold 
to  the  sodium  amalgamation  process.  This 
has  led  to  its  use  in  most  mines,  both  silver 
and  gold,  in  America. 

Gold,  Iodide  of.  AuL;,.  Si/n.  Aubic  iodidb, 
Temodide  of  aou),  Gold  teeiodide,  Adei 
lODtTM.  Prep.  Add  a  solution  of  trichloride 
of  gold  to  one  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The 
resulting  precipitate  is  at  first  redissolvcd  on 
ngitation,  a  soluble  double  iodide  being  formed ; 
subsequently  the  iodide  of  gold  is  precipitated, 
leaving  the  supernatant  liquor  free  of  colour. 

Prop.,  Uses,  iSfo.  A  dark-green  powder, 
easily  soluble  in  hydriudic  acid.  It  is  occa- 
sionally employed  as  a  medicine,  and,  like 
other  preparations  of  gold,  is  of  an  alterative 
character. — Dose.  About  -^th  of  a  gi-ain. 

Gold,  Oxides  of : — 

1.  Houoxide.  AU2O.  Sj/n.  AuEOUS  oxide, 
Pbotoxice  op  gold.  Prep.  Formed  by  treat- 
ing the  aureus  chloride  with  strong  potassium 
hydrate.  Green  powder,  somewhat  soluble  in 
potassium  hydrate  solution,  and  readily  decom- 
posing into  metallic  gold  and  auric  oxide. 

2.  Trloxide.  AujOj.  St/n.  AiTBic  oxide. 
Oxide  op  gold.  Febozidb  of  gold,  Atteio 
4C1D,  Auai  oxipUM.  frep.  Magnesic  oxide,  4 
parts ;  auric  chloride,  1  part ;  water,  40  parts  j 
mix,  boil,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water, 
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dilute  nitric  acid,  and  again  with  water.  It 
must  be  dried  in  the  shade. 

Reddish-yellow  powder,  easily  decomposed 
by  heat ;  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
hydrobromic  acids  and  strong  nitric  acid,  but 
insoluble  in  water  and  the  other  acids.  Forms 
unstable  salts  with  the  alkalies. 

Uses,  Sfo.  Trioxide  of  gold  has  been  given 
in  scrofula,  &c.,  in  doses  of  -^  to  i  gr.,  or  1 
gr.,  in  scrofula,  syphilis,  &c.,  made  into  a  pill 
with  extract  of  mezereon. 

Gold,  Ammoni'met  of*.    Si/n.  Afbate  of 

AMMONIA,  BeETHOLIET'S  FULMIMATING  GOLD  ; 
ACEITM    AMMONIATUM,    AMMOKLE   AUBAS,  'L. 

Prep,  By  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
gold  in  aqua  regia  (trichloride),  as  long  as  a 
reddish-yellow  precipitate  (fulminating  gold) 
forms;  the  latter  must  be  collected,  washed, 
and  dried  with  the  greatest  possible  caution. 

Ols.  Ammonia  fails  to  precipitate  trioxido 
of  gold  from  solutions  which  are  not  tolerably 
concentrated,  and  in  those  containing  free 
acid  or  ammoniacal  salts  the  precipitate  only 
forms  upon  boiling  the  solution.  Before 
adding  the  ammonia,  it  is,  therefore,  proper 
to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  if  any,  by  the 
application  of  heat.  See  Fulmikatikg  Com- 
pounds. 

Gold,  Sul'phide  of.     AuoSj.     Si/n.    Sulphc- 

BET  OP  GOLD,  TeEBULPHUBET  OP  G. ;  AUBI 
sulphueetdm,  L.  Prep.  Transmit  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gns  through  a  solu- 
tion of  terchloride  of  gold  in  water;  or  add 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  the  same  solu- 
tion ;  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  with  cold 
distilled  water,  and  dry  it  in  the  shade. 

GOLD  DETEE'GENT.  Prep.  (Upton.)  Take 
quicklime,  1  oz. ;  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  hot 
water  to  slake  it,  then  gradually  add  boiling 
water,  1  pint,  »o  as  to  form  a  milk.  Next 
dissolve  pearlash,  2  oz.,  in  boiling  water,  1^ 
pint ;  mix  the  two  solutions,  cover  up  the 
vessel,  agitate  occasionally  for  an  hour,  allow 
it  to  settle,  decant  the  clear,  put  it  into  flat 
half-pint  bottles,  and  well  cork  them  down. 

Use,  To  clean  gilding,  &c.,  either  alone  or 
diluted  with  water.  It  is  applied  with  a  soft 
sponge,  and  then  washed  off  with  clean  water. 
It  is  essentially  a  weak  solution  of  potassa, 
and  may  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by 
diluting  solution  of  potassa  (Ph.  L.)  with  about 
5  times  its  volume. 

GOLD  SHELLS.  Gold  leaf  or  powdered  gold 
ground  up  with  gum-water,  and  spread  upon 
the  insides  of  shells.     Used  by  artists. 

GOLD  SIZE.  Sifit.  Gilding  size,  Gildeb's 
s.,  Gold  coloitb.  Prep.  1.  (Oil  size.) 
Drying  or  boiled  oil  thickened  with  yellow 
ochre  or  calcined  red  ochre,  and  carefully  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  smoothness  by  grinding. 
It  is  thinned  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Im- 
proves by  age.    Used  for  oil  gilding. 

2.  (Wateb  size.)  Parchment  or  isinglass 
size,  mixed  with  finely  ground  yellow  ochre. 
Used  in  burnished  or  distemper  gilding. 

GOLD-BEAT'EE'S  SKIN  is  prepared  from 
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the  peritoneal  membrane  of  the  csecum  of  the 
ox.  It  is  used  to  separate  the  leaves  of  gold 
whilst  under  the  hammer,  as  a  nearly  invisible 
defensive  dressing  for  cuts,  as  a  fabric  for 
court  plaster,  &c. 

GOLDEN  SEAL  See  Htdeastis  cana- 
densis. 

QOTSIG  METAL.    See  Bell  Metal. 

GONIOM'ETEY.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
angles  of  crystals,  by  means  of  a  goniomeiee; 
a  most  important  matter  in  chemistry  and 
mineralogy.  The  only  accurate  and  simple 
instrument  of  this  kind  is  the  eeelectiii& 
GONIOMEIEE  invented  by  Dr  Wollaston. 
Facility  in  using  this  instrument  is  readily 
acquired  by  a  few  trials. 

GOOSE.  This  bird,  the  Anser  domestious, 
is  a  favourite  article  of  food  almost  every- 
where, and  may  fairly  claim  a  similar  position 
amongst  poultry  to  that  occupied  by  "good 
Sir  Loin"  among  joints  of  meat.  The  vulgar 
inuendos  occasionally  heard  to  its  prejudice 
should  be  directed  n  gainst  the  cook  rather 
than  the  bird,  as  it  is  only  when  it  is  unskil- 
fully dressed  and  too  highly  seasoned  that  it 
is  apt  to  disagree  with  that  "irascible  mem- 
ber of  the  interior,"  a  delicate  or  overloaded 
stomach.  Undue  susceptibility  in  that  quarter 
may,  however,  be  generally  allayed  by  an 
oblation,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  '  eau  de  vie,' 
used  as  sauce  or  gravy.  Formerly,  almost 
miraculous  virtues  were  attributed  to  this  bird. 
Its  flesh  was  said  to  promote  longevity,  to  cure 
hydrophobia,  and  to  be  aphrodisiac.  The  fat 
(goose  geease;  adbps  anseeis),  mixed  with 
honey,  was  supposed  to  be  "  good  against  the 
bitings  of  a  mad  dog."  At  the  present  day  it 
is  occasionally  used  in  clysters,  and,  when 
scented,  as  a  pommade  to  make  the  hair  grow, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
bear's  grease.  In  quantity  it  is  an  emetic  of 
very  easy  action.  The  large  feathers  of  the 
wings  (quills)  are  used  for  writing.  The 
small  feathers  form  the  common  stuffing  of  our 
beds. 

GOOSE'BEKET.  The  fruit  or  berry  of  Sites 
grossularis.  Unripe  fruit,  cold  and  acidulous ; 
ripe  fruit,  wholesome  and  slightly  laxative; 
but  the  seeds  and  skins  should  not  be  eaten, 
as  they  are  very  indigestible ;  the  juice  of  the 
green  fruit  is  made  into  wine  (English  cham- 
pagne) ;  the  seeds,  washed  and  roasted,  were 
formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  (goosb- 
BEEEY  corrEE).  Gooseberries  are  preserved 
by  simply  bottling  them,  and  keeping  them 
in  a  very  cold  place.  See  Cheese,  Fool, 
Feuit,  &c. 

GOULAKD.  Syn.  Goulaed's  bzteaot.  See 
Solution  oe  Diacetatb  op  Lead. 

GOUT.  Syn.  Aethbitis,  L.  A  painful 
disease  that  chiefly  attacks  the  male  sex,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a  corpulent  habit  and  robust 
frame.  Persons  who  live  temperately  and 
take  much  exercise  are  seldom  troubled  with 
prout.  Indolence,  inactivity,  luxurious  habits 
of  life,  and  free  living,  are  the  chief  exciting 


causes  of  this  disease;  but  excessive  study, 
grief,  watchfulness,  exposure  to  cold,  and  the 
too  free  use  of  acidulous  liquors,  also  occa- 
sionally bring  it  on.  In  some  persons  it  is  an 
hereditary  disease. 

Symp.  Gout  is  generally  preceded  by  un- 
usual chilliness  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  a 
numbness  or  a  sensation  of  prickling  along 
the  lower  extremities ;  the  appetite  fails,  fla- 
tulency, indigestion,  torpor;  and  languor  ensue, 
and  extreme  lassitude  and  fatigne  follow  the 
least  bodily  exercise;  the  bowels  become  cos- 
tive, and  the  urine  pallid.  The  fits  usually 
come  on  in  the  night;  the  patient  is  awakened 
by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  generally  in  the 
first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  or  occasionally  in 
the  heel,  whole  foot,  or  calf  of  the  leg.  The 
pain  resembles  that  of  a  dislocated  joint, 
accomparued  by  a  sensation  resembling  the 
effusion  of  cold  water;  the  pain  increases, 
rigors  and  febrile  symptoms  ensue,  accompanied 
with  local  throbbing  and  inflammation.  Some- 
times both'feet  and  legs  are  attacked;  at  others, 
only  one.  Towards  morning  the  patient  ge- 
nerally falls  asleep,  and  sinks  into  a  state  of 
copious  perspiration,  from  which  he  awakes 
comparatively  recovered.  This  constitutes  what 
is  called  a  '  fit  of  gout.'  These  fits  or  parox- 
ysms are  apt  to  return  at  intervals,  commonly 
every  evening,  with  more  or  less  violence; 
and  when  frequent,  the  disease  usually  extends 
its  action,  the  joints  become  affected,  and  con- 
cretions of  a  chalky  nature  (chalk  stones, 
gout  stones)  are  formed  upon  them,  and  they 
become  stiff  and  nearly  immovable. 

Treat.  A  plain  or  vegetable  diet,  moderate 
exercise,  and  the  use  of  warm  laxatives,  gentle 
tonics,  diaphoretics,  and  diuretics,  are  among 
the  best  preventives.  The  moderate  use  of 
alkaline  remedies,  as  potassa  and  magnesia, 
has  also  been  recommended.  To  relieve  the 
fit  of  gout,  or  to  check  it  at  its  commence- 
ment, the  affusion  of  cold  water  will  be  often 
found  eff'ective.  The  use  of  the  '  eau  mediei- 
nale'  or  the  '  vinum  colchici '  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, may  also  be  had  recourse  to ;  a  due 
dose  of  which  taken  at  bedtime  will  frequently 
carry  off  the  paroxysm,  and  nearly  always 
mitigate  the  symptoms.  The  effisct  of  the 
above  remedies  do  not  greatly  differ  from  each 
other.  The  action  of  both  medicines  is  accom- 
panied with  great  languor,  and  a  deadly  nausea 
or  sickness,  which  terminates  in  vomiting  or  a 
discharge  from  the  bowels,  or  both.  These 
symptoms  have  often  reached  an  alarming 
extent,  and  in  some  constitutions  follow  even  a 
moderate  dose.  This  method  of  cure  should 
not,  therefore,  be  unadvisedly  and  incautiously 
adopted. 

Another  remedy  which  has  been  recom- 
mended for  gout  islemon  juice,  but  experience 
has  proved  that  this  agent  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  The  dose  proposed  by  Dr  O. 
Eees,  who  originated  this  treatment,  was  2  or 
3  fl.  oz.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

To  ensure  the  efficacy  of  lemon  juice,  it  must 
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be  expressed  from  the  fruit  into  the  glass 
•hortly  before  being  talien.  That  purchased 
at  the  shops  is  generally  stale  and  disagreeable, 
and  is  often  worse  than  useless.  In  some  ca-es 
it  is  advisable  to  take  the  juice  undiluted, 
bat  tlie  more  common  practice  is  to  mix  it 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  See 
RnEUlIATISM,  COLCHICCM,  Dbaught  (Anti- 
arthritic),  Lemok  Juioe,  Vikeqae  of  Col- 
CBicuM,  Wine  op  Colchioum,  &c. 

Gont  Cor'dial.  Prep.  Rhubarb,  senna,  cori- 
ander seed,  sweet-fennel  seed,  and  cochineal,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  liquorice  root  and  saffron,  of  each 

1  oz.;  raisins,  2i  lbs.  j  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 

2  galls  ;  digest  for  14  days,  press,  and  filter. 
Used  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  Aromatic  and 
slightly  laxative. — Done,  1  to  3  table-spoonfuls. 

Gout  Med'iclne.  (Duncan's.)  A  mixture  of 
wine  of  colchicum,  wine  of  opium,  and  tincture 
of  satFron. 

Goat  Bem'edy.  (Alexander's.)  According 
to  Dr  Paris,  this  contains — aniseed,  cumin 
feed,  ginger,  hermodaotyles,  pepper,  and  scam- 
mony. 

Gont  Specific.  (Murray's.)  A  mixture  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
wine  or  colchicum,  disguised  with  an  aromatic 
tincture. 

GOUTTES  AllIEBES.  [Fr.]  See  DrocB 
(Bitter). 

GBAD'UATOB.     See  Vineoab. 

QEAFT'ING  COM'POST.  Clay  tempered 
with  water,  to  which  a  little  linseed  oil  is 
sometimes  added.  Used  to  cover  the  joint 
formed  by  the  scion  and  stock  in  grafting. 

GRAINS  OF  HEALTH,  Dr.  Franck's— 
GesimdlieitBpillen — Grains  de  Saut£,  ou  Grains 
de  Vie,  du  Docteur  Pranck.  Silvered  pills,  con- 
taining 1  part  gamboge  and  4  parts  aloes. 
(Hnger.) 

GRAINS  OF  PAR'ADISE.  St/n.  Guinea 
ORAiNS,  Malaguetta  peppbb.  The  seeds  of 
the  Ammomum  melaguetta.  Grains  of  paradise 
are  h(it,  acrid,  and  aromatic,  and  in  general 
properties  similar  to  the  other  peppers.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world  they  are  used  as  a 
condiment.  They  are  principally  employed 
in  these  countries  to  impart  a  false  strength 
to  wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  vinegar. 

GRANIL'LA.  A  small  inferior  variety  of 
cochineal  (which  see). 

GRANULA'TION.  The  act  or  process  of 
forming,  or  breaking  into,  grains  or  small 
masses. 

Tlie  granulation  of  medicines  has  of  late 
years  received  considerable  attention  from 
both  foreign  and  British  pharmaceutists.  lu 
Prance,  granulated  powders  (pottdkes  geanit- 
xtFs)  are  coming  into  general  use  in  place 
of  impalpable  powders,  the  most  unpleasant  of 
all  forms  of  medicine.  The  French  process 
consists  in  enveloping  the  particles  of  medi- 
cines in  syrup  by  means  of  heat  and  constant 
stirring.  Mr  Banner,  of  Liverpool,  has  lately 
introduced  a  method  of  granulating  medicines 
far  preferable  to  that  of  the  French  pharma- 


ceutists. The  powder  to  be  granulated  is 
placed  in  a  mortar,  and  mucilage  of  gum  acacia 
is  gradually  ailded  until  a  crumbly  mass  is 
made ;  this  is  then  nibbed  through  a  wire 
sieve  (about  12  meshes  to  the  inch),  and  the 
granules  produced  are  spread  outon  paper,  and 
left  to  dry  spontaneously,  or  they  are  placed  in 
a  copper  pan,  and  kept  in  constant  motion  over 
a  stove  until  dry;  when  perfectly  dry,  they  are 
placed  in  a  mortar,  and  sufficient  quantity  <if 
strong  tincture  of  tolu  (3  dr.  to  1  oz.)  is  added 
to  them,  until  by  constant  stirring  they  all 
appear  glossy  and  shining;  they  are  then 
dried  again  by  a  gentle  heat,  being  kept  in 
constant  motion.  The  granules  thus  formed 
keep  well,  are  tasteless,  and  are  much  more 
elegant  and  agreeable  preparations  than  pills 
or  ordinary  powders.  Many  saline  sub'^tances 
are  granulated  by  the  simple  process  of  dissolv- 
ing the  salt  in  water,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness with  constant  stirring. 

Metals  are  granulated  (reduced  to  drop?, 
grains,  or  coarse  powder)  by  pouring  them,  in 
the  melted  state,  into  water.  In  many  cases 
they  are  allowed  to  run  through  the  holes  of 
a  species  of  colander  or  sieve  to  produce 
minute  divisiou  ;  and  in  order  to  render  tlie 
drops  spherical,  they  are  allowed  to  fall  from 
a  sufficient  height  to  permit  of  their  ac- 
quiring the  solid  state  before  striking  the 
water.  Lead  shot  is  made  in  this  way.  Shot 
towers  are  often  upwards  of  100  feet  in 
height.  See  Copper,  Gukpowdbb,  Powder, 
Zinc,  &c. 

GRAPES.  Syn.  Uvi:,  L.  The  fruit  "f 
^lti1  vinifera,  or  the  common  grape  vino. 
Ripe  grapes  are  cooling  and  antiseptic,  and  in 
lar<!;e  quantities  diuretic  and  laxative.  They 
are  very  useful  in  bilious  affections  and  dys- 
pepsia, and  in  all  febrile,  putrid,  and  Inflam- 
matory complaints.  Tiie  skin  and  seed,  which 
are  indigestible,  should  be  rejected.  "  Grapes 
which  contiiin  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  are, 
if  taken  without  the  husks,  the  safest  and 
most  nutritive  of  summer  fruits."  (Cullen.) 
"  The  subjects  of  pulmonnry  affections,  who 
pass  the  summer  in  Switzerland,  raiiy  try  the 
effects  of  a  course  of  grapes, '  care  de  raisins,' 
a  remedy  held  in  high  estimation  in  several 
parts  of  the  Continent."     (Sir  J.  Clark.) 

Grapes,  in  bunches  are  preserved  by  wrap- 
ping them  in  silver  paper,  and  packing  them 
iu  dry  bran.  Each  bunch  is  suspended  by  the 
stem  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  whilst  the 
bran  is  poured  round  it  with  the  other ;  the 
jar  being  occasionally  gently  shaken  as  the 
process  of  packing  proceeds.  Some  paper  is 
then  laid  over  the  top  of  the  jar,  the  mouth  or 
cover  of  which  is,  lastly,  tied  firmly  over  with 
bladder,  to  exclude  the  air  and  moisture.  See 
Pbuit,  &c. 

GRAPHITE.  See  Plttmbago. 

GRATE.  A  frame  of  iron  bars  used  for 
burning  coal  as  fuel.  In  the  construction  of 
a  grate  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  fuel  as  great  as  is  consistent 
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with  safet".y.  A  stratum  of  burning  coal  will 
radiate  considerably  more  heat  into  an  apart- 
ment if  placed  vertically  than  if  arranged 
horizontally;  besides  which  a  great  saving  of 
fuel  will  be  effected  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
radiated.  Hence  the  faulty  construction  of 
the  old-fashioned  wide  grates.  The  fuel  should 
iilso  be  so  divided  in  a  fireplace  as  to  be  easy 
of  ignition,  and  so  placed  as  to  give  free  access 
of  air  to  all  its  parts,  as  the  smoke  is  then  more 
likely  to  be  burnt. 

GRAV'EIi.  A  collection  of  small  pebbles 
commonly  mixed  with  sand  or  clay,  or  both. 
Gravel  for  garden  walks  is  chosen  for  its  fine 
colour  and  binding  properties.  The  gravel  of 
Kensington  and  Wimbledon  is  esteemed  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Gravel  walks  when  once 
in  order,  may  be  rendered  nearly  equal  to 
asphalt  by  pouring  over  them  tar  or  a  mixture 
of  tar  and  pitch,  absorption  being  promoted,  if 
required,  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron. 

Gravel.  In  pathology,  a  term  popularly 
applied  to  calculous  matter  formed  in  the  kid- 
neys, and  passing  off  in  the  urine ;  and  some- 
times to  distinct  calculi  or  concretions  in  the 
bladder  itself. 

An  attack  of  gravel,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, is  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  red, 
gritty,  sand-like  particles  in  the  urine,  which 
do  not  dissolve  when  the  urine  is  heated.  The 
deposit  consists  of  uric  acid.  Pains  in  the 
loins  are  a  common  accompaniment  of  gravel, 
and  there  is  also  sometimes'  pain  in  passing 
water. 

Treat,  Give  twenty  minims  of  solution  of 
potash  (of  the  B.  P.)  three  times  a  day  in 
iiarley  water;  or  twenty  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  also  three  times  a  day.  If  the  attack 
be  attended  with  much  pain  a  brisk  dose  of 
Gregory's  powder  should  be  addi  tionally  taken 
every  morning.  Vichy  Water  will  also  be 
found  a  useful  remedy.    See  Calculus. 

GRAVIM'ETEE.     See  Hydbometeb. 

GEAV'ITT.  Syn.  Geatitation.  The  at- 
tractive force  by  which  bodies  fall  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Weight  is  the 
measure  of  gravity.  The  determination  of  the 
relative  weight  of  bodies  with  reference  to  a 
given  standard,  is  explained  under  Speoipio 
Geatitt. 

GEA'VY.  The  juice  or  liquid  matter  that 
drains  from  dressed  meat  after  it  is  placed  on 
the  dish  for  serving.  The  common  practice 
among  cooks  is  to  pour  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
boiling  water  or  broth  over  the  joint,  to  in- 
crease the  quantity.  The  natural  gravy  that 
oozes  from  the  meat  after  it  is  cut  is  the 
richest  and  most  wholesome.  Made  gravies 
are  prepared  by  adding  spice  and  flavouring  to 
the  foregoing,  or  to  strong  meat  soup. 

The  gravy  for  roast  meat  is  usually  made 
by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  the  joint  after  it 
is  placed  in  the  dish,  and  then  pouring  some 
boiling  water  over  it ;  this  washes  off  some  of 
the  brown,  and  makes  a  coloured  liquid  in  the 
dish. 


Another  method  for  making  gravy  for  roast 
meat  is  the  following: — Take  any  bones, 
scraps  of  cold  meat,  or  trimmings  of  the  joint, 
put  them  in  a  half  pint  of  water,  with  a  little 
salt  and  half  an  onion,  let  them  stew  all  the 
time  the  meat  is  roasting ;  colour  with  a 
little  burnt  sugar.  When  the  meat  is  done, 
pour  the  dripping  from  it  carefully  intoa  basin, 
leaving  the  gravy  at  the  bottom  of  the  tin; 
strain  the  gravy  you  have  made  into  this,  let  it 
boil,  and  ponr  round  (not  over)  the  meat.  If 
the  gravy  is  liked  thick,  put  a  dessert-spoonful 
of  flour,  mixed  into  a  smooth  paste,  with  two 
of  cold  water,  into  the  saucepan  five  minutes 
before  you  strain  it.     See  Sattce. 

GKAT.  Syn.  Gbet  ;  Geis,  Fr.  A  mixture 
of  black  and  white.  Delicate  grays  result 
from  mixture  of  the  three  elementary  colours, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  in  which  the  blue  pre- 
ponderates to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

6BAY  DYE.  Syn.  Teinte  gbise.  Gray 
is  dyed  with  the  same  materials  as  black,  but 
both  the  bath  and  mordaunt  are  used  in  a  more 
diluted  state.  Cotton  goods  may  be  worked 
in  sumach  and  then  in  copperas;  this  gives 
rather  a  bluish  grey,  which  may  be  modified 
to  any  particular  hue  by  the  addition  of 
sTiitable  colouring  matter.  To  make  it  yellow- 
ish, a  small  amount  of  fustic  and  alum  are 
employed;  to  make  it 'fuller,' peachwood  and 
Lima-wood  with  alum  are  used.  The  methods 
of  obtaining  grey  on  BILK  and  WOOL  are  very 
numerous;  they  are  similar  in  principle  to  the 
above,  all  depending  on  the  blending  of  the 
three  primary  colours,  or  on  the  modiflcation 
of  weak  blacks.    See  Black  Dte. 

GKEASE.  A  general  term  applied  to  soft 
animal  fats;  as  eeab's  qbease, goose obease, 
&c. 

Grease.  An  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
heels  of  horses,  which  produces  dryness,  scurfi- 
ness  and  stiffness.  The  treatment  consists  of 
emollient  poultices,  accompanied  with  physic 
and  diuretic  balls,  to  subdue  the  inflammation, 
followed  by  mild  astringent  lotions  or  oint- 
ments. 

GREAVES.  Syn.  Geates.  The  sediment 
of  melted  tallow,  consisting  chiefly  of  animal 
membranes  mixed  with  fat,  made  up  into  cakes. 
Used  as  a  coarse  food  for  dogs. 

GRE'CIAN  WATER.     See  Hair  Dyes. 

GREEN.  Syn.  Vibidis,  L.;  Vest,  Pr.  Of 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  growing  plants ; 
suhst.  a  green  colour. 

GREEN  DYE.  Syn.  Teinte  teete,  Fr. 
All  the  green  dyes  in  use,  with  the  practically 
unimportant  exception  of  Chinese  green  and 
oxide  of  chromium  green,  are  compounded  of 
blue  and  yellow.  The  goods,  in  practice,  are 
generally  dyed  blue  first,  observing  to  regulate 
the  shade  according  to  that  of  the  intended 
green ;  they  are  then  dried,  rinsed,  and  passed 
through  a  yellow  bath,  with  the  like  precau- 
tions, until  the  proper  shade  is  obtained.  See 
Blue  Dte,  Yellow  Dye,  &c. 

GREEN  FIG'MEBXS.    Several  of  the  green 
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pigments  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  cop- 
per. Oxide  of  chromium  furnishes  some 
which  are  very  beautiful.  Many  are  formed 
by  the  mere  mechanical  admixture  of  blue 
and  ycUow  pigments.  The  bright  blues  and 
yellows,  when  mixed  in  this  way,  produce  the 
liveliest  greens ;  orange,  or  red  and  blue,  and 
the  yellowish  browns  and  blue,  the  more  dingy 
greens.  In  this  way  are  produced  all  the 
extemporaneous  greens  of  the  artist.  Nickel 
an  I  titanium  also  furnish  green  colour.'i,  but 
these  are  not  in  common  use.  The  followiug 
list  embraces  till  the  best-known  and  most  use- 
ful green  pigments : — 

Oreeu  Arsea'ical.  Arsenlte  and  aceto- 
arsenlte  of  copper.  See  Geeen,  Scheblb's 
and  SOHWSINFUBI  (below). 

Green,  Earth's.  From  yellow  lake,  Prussian 
blue,  and  clay,  ground  together. 

Green,  Bice.    Same  as  mountain  green. 

Green,  Bremen.  This  is  properly  green  ver- 
diter,  but  other  preparations  are  frequently  sold 
under  the  name. 

Green,  Brighton.  A  mixture  of  impure 
acetate  of  copper  and  chalk,  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — 

To  sulphate  of  copper,  7  lbs.,  add  sugar  of 
lead,  3  lbs.  ;"each  separately  dissolved  in  water, 
6  pints ;  mix  the  solutions,  stir  in  of  whiting, 
24  lbs.,  set  the  resulting  paste  on  chalk  stones, 
and  when  dry  grind  it  to  powder. 

Green,  Brunswick.  This  is  probably  a  crude 
chloride  of  copper,  but  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
uf  copper  and  alumina  or  chalk  is  now  com- 
monly sold  under  the  name  in  the  shops. 

Prep.  1.  A  saturated  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac, 3  parts,  is  poured  over  copper  filings 
or  shreds,  2  parts,  contained  in  a  vessel  capable 
ol'  being  closed  up,  and  the  mixture  is  kept 
in  a  warm  place  for  some  weeks,  when  the 
newly  formed  green  pigment  is  separated  from 
the  unoxidised  copper,  by  washing  the  mix- 
ture on  a  sieve ;  it  is  then  edulcorated  with 
water,  and  slowly  dried  in  the  shade.  Colour 
very  deep  and  rich.  The  lightir  shades  are 
produced  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

2.  A  solution  of  crude  carbonate  of  ammonia 
or  bone  spirit  is  added  to  a  mixed  solution  of 
aluui  and  blue  vitriol,  as  long  as  it  aflfects  the 
liquor;  in  a  short  time  t£e  precipitate  is 
collcctt-'d,  washed  and  dried.  The  various 
shades  of  green  are  produced  by  using 
different  quantities  of  alum,  which  pales  and 
cheapens  it. 

Green,  Chrome.  The  superb  green  pigment 
used  by  enamellers  under  this  name  is  the 
green  oxide  or  sesqnioxide  of  chromium.  A 
hydrated  oxide  of  chromium  forms  the  emerald 
green  of  Pannetier  j  it  is  prepared  by  melting 
in  a  crucible  equivalent  quantities  of  anhy- 
drous boracic  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium, 
and  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water.  The 
hydrated  oxide  thus  produced  is  washed  and 
finely  triturated. 


The  chrome  green  of  the  oil  and  colour 
shops  is  a  mixture  of  chrome  yellow  aud  Prus- 
sian green. 

Green,  Cop'per.  Green  bice  or  mountain 
green,  Brunswick  green,  emerald  green,  ver- 
diter,  and  several  other  well-known  pigments, 
may  be  thus  named. 

Green,  Em'eiald.  This  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  as  pre- 
pared in  England.  It  is  the  same  compound, 
chemically  speaking,  as  Schweinfurt  greeu 
(which  see). 

Prep.  A  pulp  is  formed  with  verdigris,  1 
part,  and  boiling  water  q.  s.,  and  after  being 
passed  through  a  sieve,  to  remove  lumps,  is 
added  gradually  to  a  boiling  solntion  of  arseni- 
ous  acid,  1  part,  in  water,  10  parts,  the  mixture 
being  constantly  stirred  until  the  precipitate 
becomes  a  heavy,  granular  powder,  when  it  is 
collected  on  a  calico  filter,  aud  dried  on  chalk 
stones. 

Green,  Frise.  Syn.  Fbiezland  obeen.  This 
resembles  Brunswick  green. 

Green,  Gellart's.  A  mixture  of  cobalt  blue 
and  flowers  of  zinc  with  some  yellow  pig- 
ment. 

Green,  Impe'rial.  Schweinfurt  green  (see 
beloio). 

Green,  Iris.  A  pigment  prepared  by  grind- 
ing the  juice  of  the  petals  of  the  blue  flag  with 
quicklime.     It  is  very  fugitive. 

Green  Lake.     See  Lake. 

Green,  Uin'eral.  This  is  the  same  as  moun- 
tain green. 

Green,  Mitis.  Another  of  the  many  syno- 
nyms of  Schweinfurt  green. 

Green,  Uonntain.  This  pigment  is  properly 
the  native  green  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of 
copper  (malachite)  ground  to  powder,  either 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  orpi- 
ment  or  chrome  yellow.  That  of  the  shops  is 
commonly  prepared  by  adding  a  solntion  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  potassa,  to  a  hot  mixed 
solntion  of  -  sulphate  of  copper  and  alum. 
Greeu  verditer  is  commonly  sold  for  this 
article.  According  to  Watts,  mountain  green 
is  the  same  as  Neuwieder  greeu. 

Green,  Neuwieder.  Schweinfurt  green  mixed 
with  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Green,  Prussian.  The  sediment  of  the  pro- 
cess of  making  Prussian  blue  from  bullock's 
blood  or  horns,  before  it  has  had  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  it.  It  is  also  prepared  by 
pouring  liquid  chloride  upon  freshly  precipi- 
tated Prussian  blue.  As  now  sold,  this  pigment 
is  generally  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and 
gamboge. 

Green,  Rinman's.  This  resembles  that  oi 
Gcllert. 

Green,  Sap.  A  very  fugitive  pigment,  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  of  buckthorn  berries.  The 
berries  are  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  week  or 
eight  days  in  a  wooden  tub.  The  juice  is  then 
pressed  out,  strained,  a  little  alum  added,  and 
the  whole  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence; 
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it  is  next  run  into  pigs'  bladders,  and  hung  up 
in  a  dry  situation  to  barden.  An  interior 
article  is  made  from  the  juice  of  black  alder, 
and  of  evergreen  privet.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  add  f  pint  of  lime  water  and  i  oz.  of 
gum  Arabic  to  every  pint  of  either  of  the  above 
juices. 

Green,  Scheele's.    This  is  arsenite  of  copper. 

Frep.  1.  White  arsenic  (in  powder),  1  part ; 
commercial  potash,  2  parts  j  boiling  water, 
35  parts ;  dissolve,  filter,  and  add  the  solution 
gradually,  whilst  still  warm,  to  a  filtered  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  (cryst),  2  parts,  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  falls ;  lastly,  wash  the 
newly  formed  pigment  with  warm  water,  and 
dry  it. 

2.  (Ure.)  Powdered  arsenious  acid,  11  oz. ; 
carbonate  of  potassa,  \\  lb.  j  boiling  water, 
1  gall. ;  dissolve,  filter,  and  add  the  solution, 
as  before,  to  another  solution  of  crystallised 
sulphate  of  copper,  2  lbs.,  in  water,  3  galls. 
Prod,  li  lb.     A  very  fine  grass-green  colour. 

Green,  Schweinfnrt.  This  splendid  green 
pigment  is  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper. 

Prep.  1.  Acetate  of  copper  and  arsenious 
acid,  equal  parts,  are  each  dissolved  separately 
iu  the  least  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
and  the  solutions  mixed  whilst  still  as  hot  as 
possible ;  an  olive-green  precipitate  falls,  which, 
by  being  boiled  in  the  liquor  5  or  6  minutes, 
changes  to  a  dense  granular  powder  of  a  superb 
green  colour. 

2.  Instead  of  boiling  the  solution  contain- 
ing the  precipitate,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and 
stand  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  powder 
assumes  a  granular  and  beautiful  tint.  Very 
rich. 

3.  (Kastner.)  Arsenious  acid,  8  lbs.,  is  dis- 
solved in  water  as  before,  and  added  to  ver- 
digris, 9  or  10  lbs.,  difEused  through  water 
q.  s.,  at  120°  Fahr.,  the  pap  of  the  other  being 
first  passed  through  a  sieve ;  the  mixed  ingre- 
dients are  then  set  aside  till  the  mutual  reaction 
produces  the  proper  shade. 

4.  (Dr  Ure.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  80  lbs., 
and  lime,  10  lbs.,  are  dissolved  in  good  vinegar, 
20  galls.,  and  a  boiling  hot  solution  of  white 
arsenic,  50  lbs.,  is  conveyed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble into  the  liquor;  the  mixture  is  stirred 
several  times,  and  then  allowed  to  subside,  after 
which  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  and  pow- 
dered. The  supernatant  liquor  is  employed 
the  next  time  for  dissolving  the  arsenic. 

5.  See  Gbbbn,  Emerald  {above). 

Ohs.  This  is  a  very  fine,  permanent  green 
pigment.  "A  great  deal  of  needless  alarm  has 
been  excited  about  its  supposed  deleterious 
effects.  It  is  extensively  employed  for  stain- 
ing wall-papers,  and  persons  inhabiting  rooms 
thus  papered  are  said  to  have  had  their  health 
seriously  deranged  by  the  arsenical  fumes 
evolved  from  it.  Now,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  arsenic  could  volatilise  from  such  a  com- 
pound at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  does  not 
decompose  at  any  temperature  below  redness." 
(Watts.)     [It  is,  however  probable  that  the 


air  of  such  apartments  is  sometimes  charged 
with  the  poisonous  pigment  through  its  becom- 
ing mechanically  detached  from  the  paper.  To 
breathe  an  atmosphere  so  impregnated  would 
be  dangerous.  The  use  of  papers  coloured 
with  Scheele's  green,  especially  of  the  kind 
called  '  flock,'  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
avoided. — Ed.] 

Verd'igris.  See  Coppee  (Acetates)  and 
Verdigms. 

Green,  Verd'iter.  This  is  essentially  a  mix- 
ture of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper  in  un- 
certain proportions,  with  chalk.  Factitious 
green  bice  and  mountain  green  have  a  like 
composition.     See  Veediiee. 

Green,  Verona.  The  mineral  called  green 
earth. 

Green,  Vienna.  The  same  as  Schweinfurt 
green. 

GEEEIT  SICKNESS.     See  Chloeosis. 

GREEK  FIRE.  This  compound,  so  much 
used  in  ancient  warfare,  is  believed  to  have 
had  naphtha  for  its  chief  ingredient.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  it  was  a  mixture  of 
asphalt,  nitre,  and  sulphur. 

GHEGOKY'S  SAtT.  The  crude  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia,  prepared  by  Gregory's 
process.  It  is  a  double  hydrochloiate  of  mor- 
phia and  codeia. 

GRINDELIA  ROBUSTA.  A  perennial  plant 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Composite  f 
a  native  of  California,  in  which  state  it  is 
largely  used  against  poisoning  by  the  "  poison 
oak"  (the  Shiis  toxicodendron).  Of  late  years 
it  is  said  to  have  been  in  American  medical 
practice  used  with  excellent  efi'ect  in  asthma 
and  kindred  diseases.  Dr  Q.  C.  Smith,  writ- 
ing to  the  '  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal' for  April,  1875,  states  one  patient  to 
whom  pills  made  of  the  solid  extract  were 
administered,  had  sufi'ered  from  severe  and 
frequent  attacks  of  asthma  since  childhood, 
and  had  found  no  relief  from  various  remedies. 
Dr  Smith  gave  his  patient  the  extract  of  the 
grindelia  in  pills  of  three  grains  each,  one 
three  times  a  day  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
a  pill  at  bedtime  only,  for  eight  or  ten  days 
longer.  Under  this  mode  of  treatment  the 
attacks  are  said  to  have  been  much  less  se- 
vere, and  less  frequent ;  the  patient  not  only 
gaining  in  strength  and  general  health  in  the 
meantime,  but  having  experienced  an  immu- 
nity from  attack  for  four  months.  The  parts 
of  the  plant  used  are  the  selected  leaves  and 
tops, 

GRIKD'ING.  The  operation  of  reducing 
substances  to  powder  by  attrition  or  friction. 
In  the  laboratory,  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
powdering  by  means  of  a  mill  or  by  mechanical 
power,  in  opposition  to  simple  pounding  or 
trituration  iu  a  mortar  or  with  a  slab  and 
muUer.  All  the  principal  powders,  paints,  &c., 
sold  by  the  druggist,  drysalter,  and  colourman, 
are  riduced  in  the  drug  or  colour  mill.  Re- 
cently machinery  has  even  been  applied  to  the 
common  mortar.  An  ingenious  and  very  useful 
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contrivance  of  thia  kind  is  tlie  'mechanical 
mortar  '  of  Mr  H.  Ooodlinll,  of  Derby. 

QBINB'STONES.  (Artificial).  Washed  eili- 
CC0U9  sand,  3  or  4  parts ;  shell-lac,  1  part  j 
melt  together,  nnd  form  the  mass  into  the 
proper  siiape  whilst  warm,  with  strong  pres- 
sure. The  fineness  of  the  sand  must  depend 
oil  the  work  the  stone  is  intended  for.  The 
same  composition  is  formed  upon  pieces  of 
wood,  as  corn  rubbers,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  sharpening  knives,  and  cutting  stones, 
shells,  &c.    See  Gmeby. 

OE0AT3.  St/n.Gmis;  Getttellum,  Avbna 

DECOBTIOATA,  ATENiE    SBMINA,  AVENA    (Ph. 

b.),  L.  Common  oats,  deprived  of  their  exte- 
rior integuments  or  husks.  This  is  generally 
effected  in  a  mill,  which,  at  the  same  time,  cuts 
them  into  two  or  three  pieces.  Whencrushed 
flat,  they  are  denominated  EmbdEit  gboats. 

OBOUI.  Mortar  reduced  to  a  thin  paste 
with  water,  used  to  fill  up  the  joints  of 
masonry  and  brickwork.  A  finer  kind  is  used 
to  'finish  off'  the  best  ceilings. 

GRUEL.  Si/n.  Oatmeal  ge0el.  Water 
O. ;  Deoootcu  AVEJUM,  L.  Oatmeal  or  groats 
boiled  with  water  to  a  proper  consistence,  and 
strained.  It  is  variously  flavoured  to  suit  the 
palate  J  hut  the  addition  of  a  little  white 
sugar,  and  finely  powdered  Jamaica  ginger, 
with  or  without  a  glass  of  wine,  is  the  least 
likely  to  offend  the  stomach.  Nutmegs,  cin- 
namon, &c.,  frequently  disagree  with  invalids. 
Sometimes  milk  or  butter  is  added.  Embden 
groats  require  less  boiling  than  the  common 
groats.  Of  oatmeal,  the  Scotch  is  commonly 
said  to  be  the  best. 

The  following  directions  for  making  gruel 
from  oatmeal  are  given  by  Dr  A.  T.  Thomson  : 
"Oatmeal,  2  oz. ;  cold  water,  li  pint;  rub 
the  meal  in  a  basin,  with  the  back  of  a  spoon, 
in  some  of  the  water,  pouring  off  the  fluid  after 
the  grosser  particles  have  subsided,  but  whilst 
the  inilkiness  remains ;  repeat  this  with  fresh 
water,  unite  the  washings,  and  boil  until  a 
soft,  thick  mucilage  is  formed." 

OUAlACnr.      Sgn.     GtTAIACIO  ACID,  PtTEB 

aUAiAOUM  EESIN.  A  substance  having  the 
nature  of  an  acid,  discovered  by  TrommsdorfE 
in  the  wood  and  bark  of  Ouaiacum  officinale. 

Frep,  The  tincture  of  guaiacum  is  treated 
with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  guaiacate  of  lime 
thus  formed  is  decomposed  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid;  it  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol. 

Prop.,  ifO.  Insoluble  in  water ;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  it  unites  with  the  caustic 
alkalies,  forming  alkaline  guaiacates  (guaia- 
cum soaps);  air  and  light  turn  it  green; 
glnten,  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  &c.,  turn  it 
blue ;  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  turn  it  succes- 
sively green,  blue,  and  brown;  tincture  of 
gnaiacin,  added  to  hydrocyanic  acid  and  sul- 
phate of  copper,  produces  an  intense  blue 
colour.  (Pagenstecher.)  A  delicate  photo- 
graphic paper  may  be  formed  by  washing 
unsized  paper  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 


guaiacum  resin,  and  afterwards  with  one  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.     (Johnston.) 

GUA'IACUM.  Si)n.  GuAiAC,  Gnu  guaiacum, 
Guaiacum    eesik;     Guaiacum    (Ph.    L.), 

(GUAIAC  EESIN,  GUAIACA  BE3IXA,  B.  P.).  Tlie 
resin  prepared  by  means  of  fire  from  the  wood 
of  Ouaiacum  officinale,  by  natural  exudation, 
by  incision,  or  by  heat.  (B.  P.)  This  sub- 
stance is  often  adulterated.  When  pure,  its 
"  fresh  fracture  is  red,  slowly  passing  to  green ; 
the  tincture  slowly  strikes  a  lively  blue  co- 
lour on  the  inner  surface  of  a  thin  paring 
of  raw  potato."  (B.  P.)  Adulteration  with 
resin  may  be  generally  discovered  by  the  odour 
evolved  when  the  guaiacum  is  heated.  An 
alcoholic  tincture  of  guaiacum,  rendered  milky 
with  water,  recovers  its  transparency  on  tlie 
addition  of  caustic  potassa  in  excels ;  but  thi." 
is  not  the  case  when  resin  is  present. 

Guaiacum  isstimuhtut,  sudorific,  and  nltora- 
tive. — Dose,  10  to  30  gr.,  cither  in  powder  or 
pills;  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  obstinate 
chronic  skin  disease,  scrofula,  syphilis,  &c.  It 
forms  the  active  ingredient  of  the  once  celn- 
brated  '  Cheisea  Pensionee,'  and  the  '  gout 
SPEOIEIC '  of  Mr  Emerigon.  The  latter  was 
made  by  digesting  2  oz.  of  guaiacum  resin  in  48 
.1.  oz.  of  rum,  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The  dose 
of  this  WHS  u  table-spoonful  every  morning, 
fasting,  for  a  twelvemonth.  Its  other  proper- 
tics  are  similar  to  those  of  GUAIACIN,  but  are 
less  marked.     Sp.  gr.  1-20  to  1-22. 

Guaiacum  'Wood.  iSyn.  Lignum  viiiE, 
GuAiACi  LIGNUM  (Ph.  L.),  L.  The  wood  of 
Ouaiacum  officinale.  This  is  employed  under 
the  form  of  shavings,  raspings,  and  sawdust, 
in  decoctions  only.  See  Decoction  and 
Balsam. 

GUA'NQ.  Syn.  Huanho,  Peruv.  This  sub- 
stance, now  so  extensively  used  in  agriculture, 
is  the  partially  decomposed  excrement  of  cer- 
tain iiquatic  birds,  chiefly  the  common  penguin, 
which  congregate  in  countless  numbers  on 
the  barren  and  uninhabited  islets  and  rocks 
on  the  western  coasts  of  South  America  and 
the  coasts  of  Africa.  It  abounds  in  ammonia 
and  the  phosphates,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
richest  natural  manure  known.  Under  judi- 
cious application  the  increase  of  the  crops  of 
grain,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  grass  consequent 
upon  its  use  is  said  to  be  about 333-  "  Guano 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  horticultural  and  flon- 
cultural  improvement,  by  its  relative  cleanli- 
ness and  facility  of  application."     (Ure.) 

"  According  to  Denham  Smith,'  South  Ame- 
rican guano,  as  imported,  presents  itself  in 
three  distinct  states,  the  three  varieties  being 
not  unfrequently  mixed  together  in  the  same 
bag ;  the  &Bt  variety  is  damp  and  pulverulent; 
the  second  exists  as  large  concretions,  present- 
ing various  aspects  when  broken  ;  the  third  is 
heavy  and  crystalline,  and  is  termed  '  stone ' 
by  the  labourers.  These  three  varieties  differ 
widely  in  composition,  as  the  following  com- 
prehensive analysis,  by  Smith,  wiU  show : — 
1  '  Froceediugs  of  the  Chcra.  Soc.,'  vol.  iL 
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Soluble  in  Water. 

r- .,,..,.,,                           ' 

1 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Water 

Fnlveruleut. 

Concrete. 

Saline. 

222-00 

25000 

97-00 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

25-50 

— 

30-30 

Sulphate  of  potash 

80-00 

— 

— 

„          soda     . 

traces 

258-44 

191-77 

Oxalate  of  ammonia 

74-00 

93-90 

— 

soda 

— 

— 

105-63 

Phosphate  of  ammonia 

63-30 

61-24 

— 

„            potash 

— 

77-32 

49-47 

„            soda  . 

1-20 

— 

3-60 

Chloride  of  sodium 

— 

29-22 

286-31 

„          potassium 

— 

— 

41-63 

Organic  matter 

15-00 

6-68 

25-53 

Urate  of  ammonia  . 

154-18 

— 

— 

Uric  acid 

25-16 

— 

— 

Ammonia  phosphate  of  magnesia 

5-64 

7-84 

1-33 

Animal  matter' 

11-80 

8-60 

7-56 

Insoluble  in  Wafer. 

f 

1. 

II. 

1 

III. 

Oxalate  of  lime 

Pulverulent. 

Concrete. 

Saline. 

25-60 

109-58 

Phosphate  of  lime  . 

199-30 

62-70 

132-23 

„            magnesia  . 

20-80 

8-74 

25-80 

Oxide  of  iron . 

— 

— 

1-56 

Humus  and  organic  matters 

60-92 

8-00 

18-36 

Sand      .... 

15-60 

7-20 

4-20 

Loss       .... 

•50 

10-54 

7-78 

1000-00 

1000-00 

1000-00 

"  Several  of  the  South  American  guano  heds 
are  now  exhausted,  but  new  varieties  are  con- 
stantly being  introduced ;  and  although  the 
qualities  are  continually  varying,  guanos,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  one  characterised  by  the  abundance  of 
ammonia,  the  other  by  that  of  phosphates,  the 
Peruvian  and  Angamos  being  characteristic  of 
the  former,  and  the  Saldanha  Bay  and  Bolivian 
of  the  latter.  In  selecting  a  guano,  the  fol- 
lowing points  (Anderson)  ought  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  farmer : — 

"  1st.  The  guano  should  be  light  coloured 
and  dry,  colouring  very  slightly  when  squeezed 
together,  and  not  gritty. 

"  2nd.  It  should  not  have  too  powerful  an 
ammoniacal  smell,  and  should  contain  lumps 
which,  when  broken,  appear  of  a  paler  colour 
than  the  powder. 

"  3rd.  A  bushel  should  not  weigh  more  than 
from  56  to  60  pounds. 

"  These  characters  are,  however,  imitated 
with  great  skill,  so  that  they  cannot  be  im- 


plicitly relied  upon,  and  they  are  applicable  to 
Peruvian  guano  only."' 

Purity,  Adulteration.  Guano,  owing  to  its 
high  price,  is  very  commonly  adulterated,  or  is 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  when 
sold.  Much  of  what  is  vended  under  the 
name  is  altogether  a  fictitious  article.  These 
ai-tifieial  mixtures  are  made  to  look  so  like 
genuine  guano,  that  the  mere  practical  man, 
who  goes  only  by  their  appearance,  is  very 
often  deceived  by  them,  and,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  his  crops  in  consequence,  is  led  to 
distrust  the  efficacy  of  guano  as  a  manure. 
A  sample  of  pretended  guano  examined  by 
Johnstone  was  found  to  contain,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  sold,  more  than  half  its  weight 
of  gypsum,  the  rest  being  peat  or  coal  ashes, 
with  a  little  common  salt,  crude  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  either  dried  urine  or  the 
refuse  of  the  glue  manufactories,  to  give  it  a 
smell.     "I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  it 

'  The  above  particulars  are  from  an  elaborate  paper  by 
Dr  H.  M.  Noad,  in  the  'Chemist  and  Druggist,'  vot  ii. 
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contained  a  particle  of  real  guano.'"  Vessels 
which  soil  hence  for  the  gnano  stations  are 
now  very  commonly  liallasted  with  rough 
gypsnm  or  plaster  of  Paris.  This  sahstance 
is  mixed  with  the  guano  us  it  is  loaded,  and 
enables  the  importers  to  deliver  from  the  vessel 
a  "  nice-looking,  light-coloured  article."  Pur- 
chasers of  guano  are  very  desirous  of  having 
it  delivered  from  the  vessel,  as  they  believe 
they  thus  obtain  it  pure.  The  favourite  mate- 
rial for  the  adulteration  of  guano,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  is  a  variety  of  umber,  which  is 
brought  from  Anglesea  in  large  quantities. 
The  rate  of  admixture  is  said  to  be  about 
15  cwt.  of  umber  to  about  5  cwt.  of  Peruvian 
guano,  from  which  an  excellent-looking  article 
is  manufactured,  which  is  sold  under  the  name 
of  '  African  guano.' 

Pure  guano  has  a  pale-brown  colour,  a  more 
or  less  offeuiiive  odonr,  and  the  average  sp.  gr. 
of  163  to  1-64.  If  the  sp.  gr.  exceed  1-75,  it 
is  either  damaged  or  adulterated ;  and  if  it  is 
less  than  1'62,  it  contains  an  undue  quantity  of 
moisture.  The  best  is  neutral  to  test-paper, 
and  souietimes  has  even  an  acid  reaction; 
but  that  of  commerce  has  generally  an  alka- 
line reaction,  owing  to  the  presence  of  free 
ammonia,  and,  in  consequence,  turns  turmeric 
paper  brown,  and  gives  white  fumes  when  a 
glass  rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  held 
over  it.  Triturated  with  quicksilver  or  caustic 
potassa,  good  guano  evolves  a  powerful  odour 
of  ammonia ;  digested  in  water,  fully  one  half 
of  it  ij  dissolved ;  dried  by  the  lieat  of  boiling 
water,  it  does  not  lose  more  than  from  7  to 
92  in  weight ;  and  burned  upon  a  red-hot 
shovel,  it  leaves  a  white  ash,  not  a  red  or  dark- 
coloured  one.  (See  directions  for  selecting 
guano  eiven  above,  also  below.) 

Analgtii  or  assay.  The  quantitative  analysis 
of  guano,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  names  and  pro- 
portions of  all  its  numerous  component  sub- 
stances, is  an  extremely  tedious  and  dithcult 
matter  in  the  hands  of  persons  unaccustomed 
to  chemical  manipulations.  As,  however,  its 
value  to  the  agriculturist  depends  chietiy 
un  its  richness  in  ammonia,  potassa,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  the  analysis  of  guano  for 
practical  purposes  may  be  reduced  to  an  assay 
for  these  articles.  Indeed,  the  presence  of 
ammonia  (the  most  valuable  of  them),  in  the 
proper  quantity,  may  be  fairly  takt;n  as  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  rest.  The  fol- 
lowing methods  of  testing  guano  are  both 
simple  and  accurate,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  itsper-centage  richness  in  one  or  more 
of  its  leading  constituents  to  be  determined 
witliout  much  trouble  or  expense. 

1.  a.  100  gr.  of  the  sample  for  examina- 
tion (fairly  selected)  are  crushed  to  a  powder, 
and  placed  on  a  small,  weighed,  and  perfectly 
dry  paper  filter,  and  then  desiccated,  by  expo- 
sure for  2  or  3  hours  to  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.  The  loss  in  weight,  taken  in  grains, 
after  dedacting  9,  indicates  the  quantity  per 
■  '  Eleni.  of  Agric  Chem.' 


cent,  of  water  or  moisture  which  the  sample 
contains  in  excess  of  that  present  in  good  or 
pure  guano.i 

h.  The  paper  filter,  with  its  contents,  is  next 
suspended  for  some  time  over  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  contained  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  or  jar,  by  means  of  a  thread 
attached  to  the  cork  or  stopper,  care  being 
taken  to  exclude  the  external  air.  The  expo- 
bure  in  this  way  is  continued  until  the  gnano 
ceases  to  diminish  in  weight,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  weighing  it  at  intervals  after  the 
first  3  or  4  hours.  When  this  point  is  arrived 
at,  the  filter  and  its  contents  are  very  carefully 
weighed.  The  difference  between  its  present 
weight  and  its  original  weight  (before  the 
desiccation  in  a),  taken  in  grains,  gives  the 
gross  quantity  of  water  per  cent, 

<.-.  The  dried  guano  from  b  is  next  placed 
in  a  weighed,  smooth  crucible  or  capsule,  and 
exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  until  all  the  or- 
ganic matter  is  completely  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  white  ash,  which  is 
weighed  as  soon  as  it  has  become  cold. 
This  weight,  iu  grains,  gives  the  gross  weight 
per  cent,  of  non-volatile  matter  (fixed  alka- 
line and  earthy  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sul- 
phates) ;  the  total  loss  of  weight  by  combus- 
tion denotes  the  gross  per-centage  of  com- 
bustible and  volatile  matter  (urea,  uric  acid, 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  organic  matter).  The 
latter  should  not  be  less  than  65  to  G0%. 

2.  u.  A  second  100  gr.  of  the  guano,  se- 
lected us  before,  is  distilled  along  with  about 
75  gr.  of  fresh-slaked  quicklime,  and  a  little 
water,  in  a  small  matrass  connected  with  a 
tubular,  triple  bulb-condenser,  containing  cold 
distilled  water,  and  immersed  in  a  basin  of 
ice-cold  water.  (See  engr.)  The  condenser  is 
charged  by  plunging  one  of  its  extremities 
into  the  water,  and  sucking  at  the  other,  until 
the  liquid  reaches  the  level  indicated  in  the 
margin.  A  very  gentle  heat  only,  cautiously 
increased,  need  be  employed.  After  the  pro- 
cess i<  over,  the  strength  of  the  solution  of 
ammonia  found  in  the  condenser  is   tested, 


either  by  taking  its  density  in  a  small  specific- 
gravity  bottle,  or  by  determining  its  saturat- 

1  According  to  Dr  Noad,  the  propoition  o(  water  in 
genuine  goanus  ranges  from  7  to  »){. 
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ing  power  in  the  manner  described  under 
AiKALiMETET.  This  furnishes  the  per-centage 
of  ready  formed  ammonia  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  provided  proper  care 
h  taken. 

When  extreme  accuracy  is  reqn  ired,  the 
condenser  is  charged  with  a  weighed  quantity 
of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  a  known  strengtli, 
instead  of  water,  and  after  the  process  is  over, 
this  is  tested  as  before.  The  quantity  of  am- 
moniacal  test-liquor  (see  Alkalimetry)  now 
taken  to  saturate  it,  deducted  from  what  it 
would  have  tateu  before  the  exposure  ia  the 
condenser,  gives  the  per-centage  sought. 

Another  method,  giving  vury  accurate  re- 
sults, is  to  use  a  rather  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  about  ri3>  f  .r  the  condenser ; 
after  the  operntion  is  over,  the  contents  of  the 
latter  are  poured  into  a  glass  or  porcelain  cap- 
sule, a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is 
added,  in  excess,  and  the  whole  is  then  gently 
evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residuum  is  rubbed 
to  powder,  and  exhausted  with  a  n  ixture  of 
two  measures  of  alcohol  and  one  measure  ot 
ether  ;  the  undissolved  portion  is  next  dried  at 
a  heat  not  exceeding  212°  Pahr.,  and  weighed. 
The  weight,  in  grains,  of  the  ammonio  chloride 
01  platinum  thus  obtained,  multiplied  by 
•0763,  gives  the  percentage  of  ready-formed 
amm  onia,  as  before.  When  hydrochloric  acid 
is  used  for  the  conden- 
ser, a  simple  y  tube  and 
beaker  glass  may  be  em- 
ployed, if  a  bulb-eon- 
denser  is  not  at  hand, 
(See  enffr.)  The  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the 
use  of  acid  instead  of 
water  for  the  condenser 
is,  that  with  the  former 
no  ammonia  can  possibly 
•  escape  being  absorbed, 
whilst  little  care  is  re- 
quu:ed  to  keep  the  con- 
denser cool. 

b.  25  gr.  of  the  guano  are  next  weighed. 


and  after  being  slightly  moistened  with  a 
little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  are  thoroughly 
dried  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  the  dried 
sample  is  then  mixed  in  a  warm  unglazed 
porcelain  mortar  with  10  times  its  weight  of 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  quicklime  to  1  part  if 
hydrate  of  soda  (both  quite  dry).  This  mix- 
ture is  introduced  into  a  combustion  tube  of 
hard  Bohemian  glass,  about  16  or  18  inches 
long,  and  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (see  engr.) 
The  mortar  is  rubbed  out  with  a  little  of  the 
soda-lime  mixture,  which  is  also  introduced 
into  the  tube  with  that   already  put  there; 


a  little  plug  of  ignited  asbestos  is  then  loosely 
placed  over  the  whole,  and  the  tube  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  a  tubular  bulb-con- 
denser, containing  moderately  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  great  care  being  taken  that  the 
joints  are  niaue  air-tight,  which  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  operator  sucking  a  few  bubbles 
out  of  the  apparatus.  If,  alter  suction,  the 
liquid  remains  at  a  higher  level  in  the  fuithest 
bulb  (i),  it  is  a  tign  that  the  connection  is 
sound.  This  being  done,  heat  is  applied  to 
the  combustion-tube,  by  means  of  spirit-lamps ; 
or,  more  conveniently,  by  means  of  the  furnace 
now  usually  emploved  in  organic  analysis  (see 
engr.)  The  tube  is  next  gradually  surrounded 
with  red-hot  cbarooal,  by  shifting  by  degrees 
the  screen  (c),  and  adding  more  charcoal,  so  as 
to  gradually  expel  the  ammonia.  The  disen- 
gagement of  gas  should  take  place  uninter- 
ruptedly, but  not  too  rapidly,  in  order  that  the 
acid  may  not  ascend  into  the  combustion-tube 
and  spoil  the  experiment.  I'he  non-condens- 
able volatile  matters  which  pass  off  furnish  a 
key  to  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The 
heat  is  at  length  increased  to  a  full  red.  When 
gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  the  mixture  in 
the  tube  has  become  quite  white,  the  experi- 
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ment  is  at  an  end.  The  point  (a)  of  the  com- 
bustion-tube is  broken  off,  and  the  ammonia 
which  rem  ains  in  the  tube  is  expelled  by  suck- 
ing gently  at  the  extremity  (J)  of  the  bulb- 
condenser.  The  latter  is  then  disconnected 
with  the  apparatus,  and  emptied  into  a  glass 
or  porcelain  capsule,  in  order  to  be  tested,  as 
directed  under  2,  a.      The  quantity  of   am- 


monia, in  grains,  thus  found,  multiplied  by  4, 
gives  the  whole  QiriirTiTT  of  ammonia  per 
cent.,  both  actual  and  potential,  producible 
from  the  sample  of  guano  examined. 

V.  The  quantity  of  ready-formed  ammonia 
(see  2,  a)  deducted  from  the  quantity  last 
found  (see  2,  i)  gives  the  quantity  c  f  latent 
or   POTENTIAL  AMMONIA  that  will  be  slowly 
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developed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  guano 
in  tbo  soil,  and  become  available  for  the  food 
of  plants.  This  is  the  most  valuable  product 
of  this  substance  as  a  manure,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  in  quantity  from  well-preserved,  dry 
gnano. 

3.  a.  A  third  quantity  of  100  gr.  of  the 
guano,  selected  as  before,  is  triturated  and 
digested  for  some  time  with  12  times  its  weight 
of  hot  distilled  water,  and  the  whole  being 
thrown  on  a  61ter,  the  undissolved  portion  is 
washed  with  a  little  wurm  distilled  water;  the 
solution  and  '  washings'  nre  then  mixed  toge- 
ther, and  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  ;  a  solu- 
tion of  pernitrate  of  iron  is  next  added,  and 
afterwards  solution  of  ammonia,  in  excess ; 
the  liquid  is  next  heated  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  bulky  reddish-brown  precipitate  is  collected, 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weig'hed.  The  weight,  in  grainB,less  the  weight 
of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  pernitrate  con- 
sumed, gives  the  weight  of  phosphoeio  acid 
present  in  the  soluble  phosphates  contained  in 
the  sample.  The  pernitrate  of  iron  is  made 
by  direct  solution  in  hot  strong  nitric  acid,  of 
twice  as  much  pure  iron  wire  as  there  is  phos- 
phoric acid  suspected  to  be  present  in  the 
liquid.  A  slight  excess  will  not  alter  the  re- 
sult. The  number  of  grains  of  metallic  iron 
usotl  to  form  the  solution,  multiplied  by  1'4286, 
gives  the  weight  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  wliich 
is  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight  of  the 
precipitate. 

b.  The  filtrate  and  '  washings'  left  from  3  a 
are  mixed,  and  treated  with  a  little  oxalate  of 
ammonia  to  throw  down  any  lime,  and  then 
carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited ; 
the  residuum  of  the  ignition,  when  cold,  after 
being  carefully  weighed,  is  treated  with  the 
smallest  portion  of  water  that  will  dissolve  it ; 
the  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  added, 
in  excess ;  some  strong  alcohol  is  next  poured 
in,  the  precipitate  carefully  collected  on  a  fil- 
ter, washed  with  rectified  spirit,  dried  at  212° 
Fahr.,  and  weighed.  The  weight,  in  grains, 
multiplied  by  "1940,  gives  the  per-centage  of 
FOTASSA  sought. 

0.  The  weight  of  the  potassa  multiplied  by 
1"852,  and  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
ignited  residuum  in  3  S  already  found  (see 
above),  gives  the  quantity  of  chloeide  of 
eoDiTJH  or  COMMON  SALT  (nearly). 

4.  o.  The  insoluble  residuum  from  3  a, 
dried,  and  ignited,  or  the  ash  from  1  c,  is 
digested  for  10  or  12  hours  in  600  timSs  its 
weight  of  water  (to  which  a  little  common  salt 
or  sal-ammoniac  may  be  added),  after  which 
the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  filter ;  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium  is  then  added  to  the 
filtrate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  (if  any)  forms ; 
the  latter  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  The  weight,  in  grains,  multi- 
plied by  •6843,  denotes  the  quantity  of  GTP- 
BtTM  or  SULPHATE  OS  LIMB  which  has  been 
used  to  adulterate  the  sample. 


h.  The  insoluble  residuum  last  left  on  the 
filter  is  digested  for  some  time  in  warm  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  whole  is  then  thrown 
upon  a  filter,  and  the  undissolved  portion  (si- 
lica or  SAirs,  with,  perhaps,  a  trace  of  alu- 
mina) ia  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 
It  should  not  weigh  more  than  3  to  3*  er.  (3 
to3U). 

c.  The  filtrate  and  'washings'  from  6  are 
next  mixed  together;  the  mixed  liquid  is 
acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  heated 
until  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  whole  reduced  to  a  soft  pasty  mass ;  rec- 
tified spirit'is  now  potired  in,  and  after  active 
stirring  for  some  time,  the  mixture  is  thrown 
on  a  filter,  and  the  solid  portion  washed  with 
a  little  more  rectified  spirit  j  it  is  then  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed.  The  weight,  in  grains, 
multiplied  by  -7600,  gives  the  quantity  of 
PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  per  cent,  required. 

d.  The  filtrate  from  c  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  after  being  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  ara- 
monia  is  added  in  slight  excess,  followed  by  a 
solution  of  sulpiiate  of  magnefiia  (previously 
mixed  with  a^  much  sal-ammoniac  ai  will  pre- 
vent ammonia  producing  a  precipitate  in  it), 
slowly  dropped  in  as  long  as  it  disturbs  the 
liquor ;  the  whole  is  now  allowed  to  rest  for 
10  or  12  hours,  when  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  water  alka- 
lised  with  ammonia,  as  long  as  the  filtering 
liquid  is  rendered  turbid  by  chloride  of  ba- 
rium ;  it  is  next  dried,  submitted  to  intense 
ignition  for  some  time  in  a  covered  platinum 
crucible,  and,  when  cold,  carefully  weighed. 
The  weight,  in  grains,  multiplied  by  '6429,  in- 
dicates the  per-centage  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  insoluble  phosphates  (phosphates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  &c.)  in  the  sample  examined. 

6.  A  fourth  100  gr.  of  guano  is  weighed, 
and  exhausted  by  trituration  and  digestion 
with  hot  water  (see  3  a) ;  the  solution  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  the 
residuum  of  the  evaporation,  after  being 
weighed,  is  powdered  and  enclosed  in  a  stout 
phial  with  8  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  sp. 
gr.  '825  (63  o.  p.) ;  the  plant  is  next  securely 
corked  and  guarded,  and  exposed  for  some 
time,  with  agitation,  to  the  heat  of  212°  Fahr., 
the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  contents 
of  the  phial  filtered,  the  undissolved  portion 
washed  with  hot  alcohol,  and  both  the  filtrate 
and  the  '  washings'  gently  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  weighed.  This  gives  the  richness  of 
the  sample  in  ubea,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
constituents  of  the  best  guano.  Its  presence 
is  "  a  certain  proof  of  its  entire  soundness." 
(Ure.)  . 

6.  a.  Another  100  gr.  of  the  guano  is  taken, 
and,  after  being  exhausted  with  water,  is  dried 
at  212°  Fahr.,  and  weighed ;  it  is  then  digested 
with  heat  in  20  times  its  weight  of  borax- 
water  (containing  \%  of  borax),  or  in  a  solution 
of  caustic  potassa,  and  after  a  time  the  whole 
is  thrown  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  a 
little  cold  distilled  water,  dried  by  a  heat  not 
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higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,  and  again 
carefully  weighed.  The  loss,  in  grains,  indi- 
cates the  proportion  per  cent,  of  ubio  acid. 

The  accuracy  of  the  result  may  be  verified 
by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  slight 
excess,  to  the  filtrate,  collecting  the  bulky, 
crystalline  precipitate  of  uric  acid  which 
forms,  washing  it  carefully  with  a  little  recti- 
fied spirit,  drying  it,  and  weighing  it,  as  be- 
fore. This  weight,  which  in  general  is  a  very 
little  under  that  denoted  abov^,  is  the  more 
accui'ate  of  the  two.  The  precipitate  is  shown 
to  be  uric  acid  by  its  assuming  a  rich  crimson 
colour  when  treated  with  a  little  nitric  acid, 
which  turns  to  a  rich  purple  (murexide)  when 
it  is  moistened  with  ammonia  water. 

b.  The  quantity  of  uric  acid  last  obtained, 
multiplied  by  1-1012,  gives  the  per-centage  of 
tTEATB  OP  AMMONIA. 

Ois.  Amongst  the  numerous  constituents  of 
guano,  none  are  so  valuable  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view  as  the  three  substances  referred 
to  in  the  last  two  sections.  Indeed,  almost 
all  the  ammonia  furnished  by  this  substance  to 
the  soil,  after  the  latter,  manured  with  it,  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air  and  rain,  is  derived 
from  the  slow  decomposition  of  urea,  or  urate 
of  ammonia.  It  is  these  substances  from  which 
the  store  of  latent,  or,  as  Dr  Ure  terms  it, 
potential  ammonia,  is  derived.  Tiie  ammonia 
existing  in  the  guano  under  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, or  of  soluble  salts  (ready  formed  am- 
monia), is  either  soon  dissipated  in  air  or  is 
washed  away  by  heavy  rains,  and,  therefore, 
forms  the  least  valuable  and  durable  portion 
of  this  manure.  It  may  be  even  added  arti- 
ficially, a  matter  almost  impossible  with  the 
former.  An  assay,  therefore,  for  the  latent 
ammonia,  or  the  urea,  or  the  urate  of  ammonia, 
any  one  of  them  singly,  at  once  furnishes  us, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  with  evidence  of 
the  quality  of  the  guano  examined,  without 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  complete  analysis 
of  this  substance.  Urea  and  uric  acid  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  very  best  samples  of  guano, 
and  their  presence  is  a  positive  proof  of  entire 
soundness  and  superior  quality,  The  other 
valuable  portions  of  guano  are  potassa  and 
phosphoric  acid  (phosphate  of  lime  chiefly) ;  the 
rest  are  of  little  importance.     (See  2  c,  etiove.) 

GTTAKANA  (Grimault  &  Co.,  Paris).  12 
migrain  powders,  each  weighing  1'75  grammes, 
consisting  of  guarana,  but  perhaps  also  Con- 
taining an  admixture  of  cocoa  seeds,  neither 
prepared  nor  roasted.    (Hager.) 

GUAEANA'.  Syn.  Pauilihia,  Beazilian 
COCOA.  An  alimentary  and  medicinal  sub- 
stance prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Fattllinia 
sorbilis,  a  Brazilian  tree.  The  dried  seeds, 
deprived  of  their  aril,  are  pounded  and 
kneaded  into  a  mass,  which  is  afterwards 
made  into  oblong  or  rounded  cakes  (guaeana 
BEEAs).  These  cakes  are  used  as  we  use  cho- 
colate— mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  and 
drank  as  a  beverage.  In  Brazil  this  beverage 
is  largely  consumed,  both  on  account  of  its 


nutritive  qualities,  and  for  its  stomachic,  febri- 
fugal, and  aphrodisiac  effects.  See  Chocolatb, 
&c.,  also  ielow, 

G'UAKAN'IISI'E'.  A  crystalline  substance 
discovered  by  M.  Martins  in  guarana.  It 
appears  to  be  identical  with  caffeine,  the 
active  principle  of  coflTee  and  tea. 

GUD'GEOlf .  The  Cyprinns  goleo  (Linn.),  a 
small  fresh-water  fish,  common  almost  every- 
where. The  white  is  considered  the  best.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

GUM.  Syn.  Gummi,  L.  The  general 
term  for  an  important  class  of  vegetable  pro- 
duets.  Gums  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils. 
They  are  obtained  from  certain  plants  in  amor- 
phous masses;  most  of  them  exude  sponta- 
neously, or  on  puncturing  the  bark.  The  most 
perfect  type  of  this  class  is  the  substance  called 
GUM  AEABic,  or  GUM  ACACIA.  The  gums  are 
employed  as  demulcents  in  medicines,  and  are 
used  as  cements,  and  for  giving  stiffness  and 
gloss  to  textile  fabrics.  Among  the  vulgar 
the  term  is  often  incorrectly  applied  to  the 
resins  and  gum  resins. 

Gum  Acacia.     Syn.  Gum  Aeaeio  ;  AcACia; 

GUMMI   (B.    p.)  ;    G.    AEABICUM,    G.   ACACIA, 

Acacia  (Ph.  L.),  L.  "  From  various  species" 
(of  Acacia)  "yielding  gum  "  (Ph.  L.  &  E.), 
chiefly  Acacia  arabica  and  A.  vera.  "Whitish 
or  yellowish,  transparent  or  cracked  on  the 
surface,  and  opaque;  brittle;  it  dissolves 
freely  in  water."  (Ph.  L.)  It  is  scentless, 
and  may  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air,  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
Sp.  gr.  1*355.  (Ure.)  The  pure  soluble  prin- 
ciple of  gum  Arabic  is  termed  aeabin  (which 
see).  Baebaby  or  MoEOCCO  gum.  Gum  Sene- 
gal, and  East  India  gum,  are  inferior  com- 
mercial varieties  of  the  same  substance  from 
other  species  of  Acacia  (see  beloa). 

Powdered  gum  Arabic  (pultis  acacia)  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  flour  or  farina,  or 
with  Senegal  or  other  inferior  gums.  The  first 
may  be  detected  by  agitating  a  little  of  the 
powder  with  cold  water;  the  pure  gum  dis- 
solves rapidly,  whilst  the  starch  or  flour  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Or,  a  little  of 
the  powder  may  be  mixed  with  boiling  water, 
and  when  cold,  tested  with  tincture  of  iodine ; 
if  it  contains  starch  or  flour,  the  paste  will 
assume  a  blue  colour.  If  it  contains  cherry-tree 
gum  or  tragacauth,  it  will  be  only  partly  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  and  the  paste  will  be 
partly  coloured,  and  more  or  less  interspersed 
with  gelatinous  clots. 

For  the  detection  of  dextrin  in  gum  Arabic 
Hager  finds  that  when  some  of  the  adulterated 
article  is  placed  in  a  glass  dish,  with  vertical 
sides,  and  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  density 
1-48,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
is  poured  over  it  until  the  grains  are  just 
covered,  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so  that 
particles  of  gum  Arabic  will  adhere  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  grains  of 
dextrin  do  not. 
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Mnch  of  the  white  gnm  Arabic  of  the  shops 
ia  formed  by  bleaching  gum  Senegal,  by  what 
is  called  '  Picciotto's  process.'  The  gum  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas 
passed  through  the  solution.  The  liquid  is 
afterwards  boiled  to  expel  the  sulphurous  acid, 
a  little  of  which,  however,  still  remains  be- 
hind. To  obtain  the  gum  in  a  still  whiter 
etiitc,  carbonate  of  baryta  is  added,  and  after 
agitation  the  mixture  is  filtered ;  it  is  after- 
wards shaken  with  gelatinous  alumina,  again  fil- 
tered, and  evaporated.  The  product  (bleached 
OPM)  is  very  white,  but  lacks  the  peculiar 
toughness  and  adhesiveness  of  the  best  gum 
acacia. 

Gnm,  Barbary.  8yn.  Moeocco  gum.  An 
inferior  product,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
several  Acacia  gums.  It  is  exported  from 
Mogador. 

Onm,  BasBOra.  A  solution  of  yellowish  gum 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bassora. 
It  differs  from  most  gums  in  being  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water.  The  plant  yielding  it  is  be- 
lieved to  he  a  species  of  Mimosa,  It  contains 
the  principle  babbobin,  which  also  exists  in 
gum  tragacanth. 

Onm,  Bleached.    See  Gtu  Ababic  (above). 

Gum,  Brit'ish.  %».  Deztbik,  Stabch 
OUM.  Starch  converted  by  the  action  of 
acids,  diastase,  or  heat,  into  a  soluble  sub- 
stance resembling  gum. 

Prep.  1.  Malt  (crushed  small),  lib. ;  warm 
water,  2  galls. ;  mix,  heat  the  whole  to  145° 
Kahr.,  add  of  potato  starch  5  lbs.,  raise  the 
heat  to  160°  or  165°  Fahr.,  and  mash  for  about 
25  minutes,  or  until  the  liquid  becomes  thin 
and  clear ;  it  must  then  be  instantly  run  off, 
and  raised  to  the  boiling  point  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  sugar  j  after  boiling  for  3  or  4 
raiuutes  the  whole  must  be  filtered,  and  eva- 
porated to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat. 

2.  By  exposing  dry  potato  starch,  in  a  stove, 
to  a  heat  of  about  400°  Fahr.  Yellow  and 
inferior. 

8.  (M.  Payen.)  Dry  starch,  1  ton,  is 
moistened  uniformly  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  4i  lbs.  (diluted  with),  water,  q.  s.,  and 
the  paste  or  dough  is  made  up  into  small 
bricks  or  loaves,  and  dried  in  a  stove;  it  is  next 
reduced  to  coarse  powder,  and  exposed  in  a 
stove-room  for  some  time  to  a  current  of  air 
at  160°  to  165°  Fahr.  j  it  is  next  pround, 
sifted,  and  exposed,  as  before,  to  a  heat  of  about 
228'  Fahr.;  it  is,  lastly,  ground,  and  passed 
through  the  '  bolting  machine.'  Very  white 
and  superior.  This  process  has  been  patented 
in  France  by  M.  Iienz6. 

4.  (Pinel.)  Water,  100  galls.,  nitric  acid, 
i  gall.,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  4  pint,  are 
mixed  together,  and  so  much  potato  starch  is 
mixed  as  will  form  a  thin  paste ;  in  two  hours 
the  liquid  is  drained  ofl',  and  the  solid  mitter 
is  made  up  into  lumps,  which  are  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  stove-room;  they  are  next 
coarsely  pulverised,  and  the  powder  is  exposed 
on  three  successive  days  to  the  respective  tem- 


peratures of  100°,  150°,  and  190°  Fahr.  j  the 
whole  is  then  sifted,  and,  lastlv,  exposed  to  a 
heat  ranging  from  300°  to  350°  Fahr.  Darker 
coloured  than  the  last.  To  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  gum  Arabic,  it  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water  containing  1%  of  nitric  acid,  and 
after  being  spread  on  copper  plates  in  layers 
f  to  1  inch  thick,  it  is  exposed  to  a  stove  heat 
ranging  from  240°  to  300=  Fahr. 

Frop.,  Sfo.  White ;  inspid  ;  transparent ; 
friable;  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  in  dilate 
spirit;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  its 
solution  yields  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead.  Iodine  commonly  turns  commercial  dex- 
trin blue,  but  does  not  affect  the  colour  of 
pure  dextrin.  It  is  distinguished  from  ordi- 
nary gum  by  its  right-handed  polarization  of 
light,  and  by  yielding  oxalic  but  not  mucic 
acid,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Dextrin  is  nutritive,  emollient,  and  agglu- 
tinant.  In  France  it  is  largely  employed  by 
the  pastry-cooks  and  confectioners,  and  in 
medicine  as  a  substitute  for  gum.  The  French 
surgeons  also  commonly  employ  it  as  a '  stiffen- 
ing '  for  the  splints  used  for  fractured  limbs. 
In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  fine 
dressing  for  muslins,  silk,  and  other  textile 
fabrics,  and  in  calico  printing.  Recently  it 
has  been  made  up  into  tear-like  masses,  and 
sold  for  gum  Arabic,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
vastly  inferior  as  an  agglutinant.  See  Dex- 
TEIK. 

Gum,  Cherry-tree.     Syn.  Fedit-tree  gpm. 

PHTM-TBBB  G.;  GuMMI  CEEABI,  G.  PEUNI,  L. 
An  exudation  from  the  stems  of  cherry,  plum, 
and  some  other  of  the  Rosacea.  It  is  only 
partly  soluble  in  water.  It  contains  ceeabik 
(which  see). 

Gum,  East  India.  This  product,  which  con- 
sists of  inferior  kinds  of  gum  acacia,  is  chiefly 
exported  from  Bombay,  having  been  previously 
conveyed  there  from  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  varies  greatly  in  quality.  Some  samples 
are  quite  unfitted  for  making  gum-water. 

Gum,  Insoluble.  See  BassobaGuMjChebbt- 
TBEK  Gum,  and  Gum  Teagacanth. 

Gam,  Seed.  Si/n.  Gcmmi  seuinitm,  L.  A 
species  of  soluble  gum  extracted  from  the 
seed  of  the  flax  (linseed),  quince,  &c. 

Gum,  Senegal.  This  product,  which  is 
largely  exported  from  Portendie,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  French  settlements  on  the  Senegal, 
ranks  next  in  quality  to  gum  acacia,  and  for 
many  purposes,  as  calico-printing  for  iustance, 
it  answers  equally  well.  The  tr.anspnrent  and 
light-coloured  pieces  are  frequently  picked  out 
and  sold  as  gum  Arabic. 

Gnm  Trag'acanth.  Syn.  TEAGACA^'T^, 
Gum  deagon;  Gummi  teagacantha,  G. 
deaconis,  Teagacaniha  (Ph.  L.),  L.  The 
gummy  exudation  of  the  Astragalus  verus, 
hardened  by  the  air.  When  digested  in  water, 
it  swells  considerably,  a  portion  is  dissolved, 
and  the  whole  combines  to  form  a  thick  mu- 
cilage. It  is  totally  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
when  some  change  is  supposed  to  take  place 
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in  it;  a  great  portion,  liowever,  afterwards 
separates.  Sp.  gr.  1-384.  It  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  calico-printing,  and  by  shoemakers 
and  lozenge-inakers;  by  the  latter  to  give 
tongbuess  to  the  saccharine  mass. 

Powdered  tragacanth  is  often  adulterated 
with  flour  of  starch,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  the  commoner  varieties  of  gam  Arabic. 
According  to  M.  Planche,  a  mixture  of  pul- 
verised tragacanth  and  gum  Arabic  forms,  with 
water,  a  thinner  mucilage  than  the  same  quan- 
tity  of  either  of  these  gums  alone.  This  fraud 
may  be  detected  as  follows : — Make  a  mucilage 
of  the  suspected  gum,  and  add  thereto  a  few 
drops  (2  or  3  to  the  dr.)  of  alcoholic  tincture  of 
guaiacum,  taking  care  to  stir  it  all  the  while. 
If  the  sample  contains  any  gum  Arabic,  the 
mixture,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  as- 
sumes a  fine  blue  colour,  whilst  it  does  not 
change  colour  if  the  gum  tragacanth  is  pure, 
5g  of  gum  arable  can  be  thus  detected.  When 
the  quantity  is  very  small,  one  to  four  hours 
may  elapse  before  the  colour  is  developed. 
Starch  and  flour  are  detected  in  the  manner 
noticed  under  Gust  Ababio. 

Gum,  Turkey.  Various  qualities  of  gum 
acacia  are  sold  under  this  name. 

GUM  KES'INS.  Sgn.  Gttmmi  EESina;,  L. 
Vegetable  products  in  which  the  properties  of 
gum  and  resin  are  combined.  They  are  partly 
soluble  in  water,  and  partly  in  alcohol.  Many 
of  them  form  a  species  of  emulsion  when  tri- 
turated with  the  former  fluid.  The  principal 
gum  resins  are  ammoniaoum,  assaecetida, 

BDELLIUM,  OALBANDM,  GAMBOGE,  MTEBH, 
OLIBANUM,  OPOPONAX,  SAGAPENUM,  and  SCAM- 
MONT. 

GUN  BAE'EELS.     See  Beowning. 

GUN  COT'TON.    See  Pteoxyiin. 

GUN  MET'AI.  An  alloy  containing  90-52  of 
copper  and  9-5g  of  tin,  used  for  casting  pieces 
of  ordnance  (erroneously  termed  '  brass  guns'); 
also  those  parts  of  machinery  which  are  sub- 
jected to  considerable  friction.  See  Allots, 
Beonze,  Stebeo-metal,  &c. 

GUN'POWDEE.  This  substance  is  a  mecha- 
nical mixture  of  saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  sul- 
phnr.  It  is  seldom  prepared  on  the  small 
scale. 

Prep.  The  saltpetre  having  been  trebly  re- 
fined, by  boiling,  skimming,  filtering,  and 
crystallising,  is  melted  into  cakes,  which  are 
then  brushed  to  remove  any  adhering  grit  or 
dirt,  broken  into  pieces  with  a  mallet,  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mill,  and  sifted  through 
a  fine  bolting  sieve  of  brass  wire.  The  char- 
coal is  that  of  the  alder  or  willow,  and  is 
carefully  burnt,  as  already  described,  and  is 
then  reduced  to  powder.  The  sulphur  is  re- 
fined by  distillation,  and  ground  to  the  same 
fineness  as  the  charcoal  and  saltpetre.  The 
ingredients  are  weighed  out  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions, and  mixed  together  in  a  machine 
consisting  of  a  wooden  drum,  having  a  shaft 
passing  through  its  centre,  to  which  numerous 
•flyers'  in  the  shape  of  knife-blades  are  at- 


tached, the  drum  and  flyers  revolving  in  a 
contrary  direction.  When  mixed,  the  charge 
is  carried  to  the  '  incorporating  mill,'  where  it 
is  ground  under  vertical  iron  '  mill-stones,' 
with  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  until 
the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated. 
The  product  of  this  operation  is  then  pressed 
into  a  hard  cake,  which  is  next  broken  into 
pieces,  granulated  by  means  of  sieves,  and 
after  being  '  glazed'  by  friction,  and  the  dust 
separated,  is  dried,  with  proper  pi-ecautions, 
in  a  stove  heated  to  abont  130°  by  steam 
pipes. 

The  proportions  of  saltpetre,  charcoal,  and 
sulphur,  used  for  different  kinds  of  powder, 
differ  very  slightly.  In  'sporting  powders' 
the  proportion  of  saltpetre  is  generally  from 
1  to  3g  greater  than  in  the  Government  pow- 
ders. In  '  miners'  powders'  it  is  about  10^ 
less,  an  excess  of  sulphur  being  used.  The 
following  are  the  proportions  adopted  by 
European  powers : 


Saltpetre. 

Charcoal. 

Sulpliur. 

England 

.  75 

15 

10 

France  . 

.  75 

12-5      . 

12-5 

Austria . 

.  75 

15 

10 

Prussia . 

.  75 

13-5      . 

11-5 

Russia  . 

.  73-78    . 

13-59    . 

12-63 

Spain    . 

.  76-47 

10-78    . 

12-75 

Sweden 

.  76 

15 

9 

(Capt.  Jervis- White  Jervis.) 

Ois.  The  quality  of  gunpowder  is  best  esti- 
mated by  actual  trial  of  its  power  and  clean- 
liness  in  use.  It  should  be  dry,  hard,  and 
free  from  dust;  the  grains  should  be  of  a 
uniform  size,  and  glossy,  and  the  colour  a 
dark-grey  or  brownish-grey,  not  perfectly 
black.  A  very  little  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  fired  should  instantly  explode  with 
a  flash,  and  neither  leave  an  appreciable  resi- 
due on  the  paper  nor  burn  it.  Dried  by  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  or  in  vacuo,  it  should 
not  lose  more  than  i  to  1^  of  its  weight. 
Damp  powder  rapidly  '  fouls'  the  gun.  Gun- 
powder, containing  more  than  7^  of  water, 
does  not  recover  its  strength  by  simply  drying 
it.  The  sp.  gr.  ranges  between  1-795  and 
1-800. 

Karolyi  succeeded  in  analysing  the  gases  of 
gunpowder  which  had  been  fired  in  conditions 
closely  resembling  those  which  occur  in  artil- 
lery practice.  For  this  purpose  he  enclosed  a 
charge  of  powder  in  an  iron  cylinder  of  such 
strength  that  it  just  burst  when  the  powder 
was  fired  by  means  of  the  electric  spark. 
This  charged  cylinder  was  suspended  in  a 
hollow  sphericiil  bomb,  from  which  the  air 
was  exhausted  before  firing. 

After  the  explosion  had  been  produced,  the 
gases  and  the  solid  residue  of  the  powder  were 
submitted  to  analysis.  The  results  obtained 
were  the  following  :' 

'  'PMl.  Mag.,' 1863. 


Nitre      . 

Sulphnr  . 
[■Carbon    . 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen  . 
[Ash 
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Compontion  of  the  Powder  uted. 

Ordnance  Powder. 

78-78 

12-80 

10-88 

0-38 

1-82 

0-31 


831 


Small  Arms  Fovder. 
77-15 

8-63 
11-78 

0-42 

1-79 

0-28 


99-97 


••5  ■< 


Nitrogen 

Carbonic  anhydride 

Carbonic  oxide 

Hydrogen 

Sulph.  hydrogen     . 

Marsh  gas 

Ammonic  sesquicarbonate 

Potassic  sulphate    . 
„        carbonate 
„        hyposulphite 
„        sulphide    . 

Charcoal 

Sulphur 

Lobs 


2.  Products  of  Combustion  by  Weight. 

Ordnance  Powder.    Small  Arms  Powder. 


9-77"! 
17-39  I 

g:?Jf  30-58 

0-27 

0-40  J 

2-68 
36-95 
19-40 

2-85 

0-11 

2-57 

4-69 

0-17 


69-25 


3418 


65-14 


100-00 


100-00 


8.  Products  of  Combustion  by  Volume  in  100  of  Gas. 

Ordnance  Powder.    Small  Arms  Powder, 


Nitrogen         .        . 
Carbonic  anhydride 
Carbonic  oxide 
Hydrogen 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Marsh  gas 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that 
in  addition  to  the  generation  of  n  considerable 
amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  (carbonic  a(-id) 
by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder,  tlicre  is 
liberated  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  in  tlie  form  of  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  potash,  sulphide  of  potassium,  sul- 
phur, charcoal,  &c.  This  will  explain  why  the 
sir  of  mines  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  miner,  particularly  when  he  is  engaged  in 
blasting  operations,  these  being  carried  on  in  a 
more  or  less  confined  space.  See  AiB,  vitiated. 

Otmpowder,  Schnltze.  The  subjoined  ac- 
count of  Schultze  gunpowder  is  a  transcription 
of  a  report  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the 
'  Field '  newspaper  hy  Mr  F.  Toms,  A.  I.  C, 
P.C.S.  After  referring  to  a  previous  com- 
munication on  the  same  subject  Mr  Toms 
proceeds  as  follows : — I  have  carried  out  some 
further  experiments,with  the  aid  (by  Dr  Frank- 
land's  kind  permission)  of  apparatus  moresuited 
to  my  requirements  than  that  previously  at  my 
disposal ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
the  results  of  these  experiments,  and  the  con- 
clusions to  whicli  they  have  led  me,  respecting 
the  powders  formerly  received  and  the  new 
Schultze  powder,  with  a  sample  of  which  you 
have  since  favoured  me. 


.  87-58')  f  35-33 

.  42-74  I  48-90 

.  10-19  I  .„„     I     5-18  I  ,„„ 

.       5-93  r  ^°°  6-90  >  1°° 

.       0-86  0-67 

.       2-70  J  [.   3-02  _ 

The  main  constituent  of  the  Schultze  gun- 
powder, as  you  !ire  aware,  is  wood  fibre,  which, 
having  first  been  purified,  is  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  (intensified 
by  mixture  with  sulphuric  acid),  and  thns  is 
converted  into  a  kind  of  nitio-cellulose  or 
pyroxylin,  the  ordinary  form  of  which  is  gun- 
cotton.  The  wood  fibre  undergoes  no  change 
in  appearance  by  this  treatment ;  but  a  change 
takes  place  in  its  chemical  composition,  which 
may  thus  be  exemplified  : 

CeLLULOSB  NlTHO-CEI.tULOSE 

(miconvei-ted  cotton  or      (cotton  or  wooU  lilire  treated 

wood  fibre).  wiih  nitric  acid). 

Carbon ...    6  parts  .    .  6  parts. 
Oxygen     .    .    5     „     .     .  5      „ 
Hydrogen .     .  10     „      .     .  7      „      or  more. 
Nitroxyl  (NOj)  none       .    .  3      „     or  less. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  sole  difference 
between  gun-cotton  or  Schultze  powder  and 
ordinary  cotton  or  wood  fibre  is,  that  some  of 
the  hydrogen  is  abstracted  and  has  its  place 
supplied  by  nitroxyl — a  substance  contained  in 
nitric  acid,  and  composed  of  one  part  of 
nitrogen  united  with  two  parts  of  oxygen. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  is 
possible  to  replace  three  of  the  ten  pnrts  of 
hydrogen  by  three  of  the  nitroxyl,  when  the 
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substance  produced  is  explosive,  and  is  called 
from  its  composition  <n-nitro-cellulo8e.  This 
is  the  purest  form  of  gun-cotton.  If  weaker 
acid  is  used,  less  hydrogen  is  displaced,  and 
the  product  is  called  rfj-nitro-cellulose  or 
moBO-nitro-cellulose,  according  as  it  contains 
two  or  only  one  part  of  nitroxyl.  These  deriv- 
atives are  either  feebly  explosive  or  not 
explosive  at  all.  Such  are  the  compounds 
known  as  photographic  collodion  and  soluble 
gun  cotton — the  latter  name  distinguishing  it 
from  pure  gun-cotton,  which  is  not  soluble  in 
a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

The  Schultzepowder  contains  both  the  explo- 
sive and  the  non-explosive  varieties  of  nitro- 
cellnlose. 

If  the  wood  fibre,  after  being  carefully 
purified  according  to  the  method  described  in 
Schultze's  patent  of  1864,  were  thoroughly 
desiccated  and  allowed  to  cool  out  of  contact 
with  air,  and  then  dipped  in  acid  of  the 
strength  mentioned  in  the  specification,  there 
seems  no  theoretical  reason  why  an  explosive 
powder  containing  at  least  90§  of  true 
tri-nitro-cellulose  should  not  be  produced. 
As,  however,  I  find  on  experiment  that  nothing 
like  that  per-centage  is  arrived  at,  I  can  only 
conclude  that,  in  order  to  moderate  the  violence 
of  the  explosion,  the  Schultze  Company  secure 
the  formation  of  a  large  per-centage  of 
"  soluble"  or  less  explosive  nitro-compouuds  by 
merely  air-drying  their  wood. 

If  this  supposition  be  generally  true,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  sample  of  Schultze 
powder  supplied  by  Messrs.  Blissett  may  owe 
its  extra  explosive  force  to  exceptional  care 
being  taken,  during  the  interval  between  the 
drying  and  the  dipping,  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture — with  the  addition,  perhaps, 
of  an  increased  length  of  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  acid. 

That  some  such  variation  of  the  ordinary 
procedure  was  carried  out  seems  evident  from 


the  different  proportions  of  soluble  and  insolu- 
ble gun-cotton  in  the  specimens  of  Schultze 
powder  supplied  by  Messrs  Blissett  and  Messrs 
Bland ;  for  it  was  found  that  on  the  washed 
wood  fibre  from  each  being  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  about 
one  half  of  the  former  powder  and  two  thirds 
of  the  latter  were  dissolved  out.  This  shows 
that  while  the  "  Blissett"  specimen  contained 
about  one  half  its  weight  of  insoluble  or  explo- 
sive nitro  cellulose,  the  "  Bland"  contained  only 
about  one  third— a  difference  which  confirms 
the  result  obtained  by  analysis  as  stated  below. 

The  soluble  gun-cotton,  ordinarily  non- 
explosive,  may,  however,  be  rendered  explosive 
by  saturating  it  with  bodies  rich  in  oxygen, 
wliich  promote  the  decomposition  and  complete 
the  combustion  of  the  fibre.  Nitre  is  used 
for  tliat  purpose,  because  it  parts  with  its 
oxygen  readily;  and  nitrate  of  baryta  is 
also  nsed,  because,  being  more  stable  than 
the  nitre,  it  renders  the  combustion  more 
gradual  than  would  be  the  case  if  nitre  were 
alone  employed.  When  both  are  used,  the 
nitre,  I  should  think,  would  start,  and  the 
nitrate  of  baryta  continue  and  finbh  the  com- 
bustion of  the  powder.  The  amount  used  is, 
I  suppose,  the  result  of  calculation  and  expe- 
riment; but  a  powder  containing  little  true 
tri-nitro-cellulose  should  require  more  of  these 
salts  than  one  containing  much  tri-nitro-cellu- 
lose; and  an  excess  of  the  salts  would  lower 
the  rate  of  burning  of  the  powder. 

I  will  now  give  my  analysis  in  full  of  the 
three  powders,  viz. — (1)  the  ordinary  powder 
issued  last  season,  being  part  of  a  supply  ob- 
tained from  Messrs  Bland,  gunmakers,  of  the 
Strand ;  (2)  soine  powder  furnished  by  Messrs 
Blissett,  of  Holborn,  and  alluded  to  in  their 
letter  in  the  'Field '  of  Jan.  19th  last,  as  having 
damaged  a  gun  made  by  them ;  and  (3)  some 
of  the  new  powder  of  1878,  as  used  at  the 
'  Field'  trial  of  explosives  in  May  last. 


1877. 
Bland's. 

Moisture,  per  cent 2-18 

^Nitrate  of  baryta,  per  cent.         .         .     21-50 
„         potash,  per  cent.        .        ,    11-46 
Yellow   coloured    organic    substance, 
trace  of  chlorides,  &e.,  undetermined 
""The  converted  wood  fibre  (nitro-cel- "1 
Inlose)    then   remaining   contained  I 
the  following  per-centage  of  mineral  [ 
matter  J 


1878. 

Blisaett's. 

Trial  or  New 

2-39     . 

.       2-97 

16-59     . 

.     22-32 

10-46    . 

.      6-47 

5-0 


6-0 


2-95 


The  converted  wood  fibre  (after  allowing 
for  extraneous  mineral  matter)  possessed  the 
following  per-centage  composition.  I  place 
for  comparison  Professor  Abel's  determination 


Carbon  . 
Hydrpgen 
Nitrrfgen 
Oxygeii . 


of  the  composition  of  tri-nitro-cellulose,  and 
two  of  the  impurities  found  along  with  it,  in 
a  parallel  column. 

These  powders  exploded  at  a  temperature  of 


Bland's. 

Blisaett's. 

Trial  or  New. 

28-75    . 
3-49    . 

10-gp  . 

56-06    . 

.    28-07    . 
.      3-65    . 
.    15-60    , 
.    52-68    . 

.    28-12    . 
.      3-54    . 
.    11-66    . 
.    56-68    . 

Tri-nitro- 
Gellulose. 
.    24-24 
.      2-86 
.    14-14 
.    59-26 


Impurities. 


29-20 
11-85 


30-50 
2-91 
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»bont  190°  C.  (374'  F.),  the  difffirent  saiii- 
plca  varying  but  slightly.  Pure  gun-cotton  is 
Btntcd  by  Professor  Abel  to  explode  at  150°  C. 
(302°  F.) ;  and  black  powders  are  said,  by  dif- 
ferent authorities,  to  explode  at  virions  tem- 
peratures between  500°  and  600°  F.,  according 
to  the  variation  in  their  composition  and  manu- 
facture. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  in  chemical 
composition  of  these  Schultze  powders,  I 
would  point  out  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
density — the  Blissett  being  heaviest,  the 
Bland  next,  and  the  New  the  lightest  of  the 
three.  I  think  this  fact  also  has  some  bearing 
on  the  violence  of  the  explosion.  In  black 
powders,  I  believe,  a  dense  powder,  speaking 
generally,  is  stronger  than  a  lighter  one ;  and 
the  Schultze  patent  states  that  hard  woods 
make  more  explosive  powders — not,  I  take  it, 
because  the  composition  is  thereby  altered,  but 
because  a  denser  powder  is  produced.  It 
would  appear  to  me,  from  the  above  analyses, 
that  the  new  trial  powder  should  contain 
rather  more  explosive  force  than  the  Bland 
variety,  though  considerably  less  than  the 
Blissett.  The  result  may,  however,  be  modi- 
fied by  the  difference  in  density  of  the 
powders;  and  your  practical  experiments  will 
show  how  far  this  agrees  with  the  results  of 
the  shooting. 

I  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  explosive 
force  of  the  powder;  now  I  will  touch  on 
another  point — its  tendency  to  spontaneous 
decomposition.  Knowing  that,  in  the  ease  of 
gun-cotton,  its  stability  is  injured  by  a  small 
proportion  of  resin  and  other  organic  impuri- 
ties, and  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids, 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  this  powder  (made 
from  a  less  pure  kind  of  cellulose,  from  which 
also  it  must  be  somewhat  difficult  to  wash  all 
traces  of  acid)  equal  in  stability  to  gun- 
cotton  ;  and  on  subjecting  the  three  kinds  of 
Schultze  powder  to  the  Government  'heat 
test*  of  150°  P.  (with  a  minimum  of  10 
minutes'  duration),  it  was  fouud  that  the 

New  or  Trial  (1878)  Powder  stood  the  test  12  m. 
'  Bland's '  sample  „  8  „ 

'  Blissett's '  sample  „  7  „ 

This  shows  that  the  '  new '  powder  is  very 
stable,  as  it  stood  the  test  for  two  minutes 
beyond  the  Government  minimum,  while  the 
other  two  samples  were  a  good  way  below  it. 
The  officials  at  Waltham  Abbey  would  accept 
no  gun-cotton  which  did  not  stand  the  test  for 
ten  minutes;  and  I  have  seen  the  best  gun- 
cotton  stand  it  for  fifteen. 

Whether  the  loose  granulated  condition  of 
the  Schultze  powder,  when  stored,  is  sufficient 
to  neutralise  this  inferiority  in  purity,  and 
render  a  sample  of  Schultze,  which  only 
stands  the  test  of  seven  minutes,  as  little 
liiible  to  spontaneous  combustion  as  gun- 
cotton  which  stands  the  test  for  ten 
minutes,  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  to 
show. 

TOI.   I. 


To  carry  out  this  'heat  test'  properly, 
some  practice  is  required;  so,  in  order  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  I  called  in  the 
assistance  of  my  friend  Mr  Arthur  Linnell, 
F.C.S.,  chemist  to  the  Gun-Cotton  Company, 
Stowmarket,  a  gentleman  who  uses  the  test 
daily,  and  who  carried  out  the  above 
three  experiments  strictly  after  the  manner 
adopted  by  himself  and  by  the  Government 
officials. 

In  addition  to  Mr  Linnell's  experiments, 
I  noted  that  the  aqueous  extract  of  '  Blissett ' 
was  very  faintly  acid ;  that  when  heated  in  a 
chest  at  195°  F,  moist  blue  lituins  was  vcry 
quickly  reddened. 

I  think  this  serious  defect  (want  of  sta- 
bility) is  due  to  want  of  care  in  the  washing ; 
and  I  base  this  opinion  on  the  following 
facts : 

(1)  The  'Bland'  and  'Blissett'  samples 
(the  powders  of  least  stability)  are  of  a  deeper 
tint  than  the  'new'  (due  to  the  soluble  yellow 
impurity  before  mentioned).  By  continued 
washing  in  warm  water  tliey  become  pale, 
like  the  more  carefully  prepared  new  powder, 
and  the  yellow  substance  is  dissolved  away. 
Hence  the  lighter  colour  of  the  'new'  (and 
most  stable)  indicates  it  has  less  of  this 
organic  impurity. 

(2)  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are  used  in 
the  dipping  of  the  powder,  but  should  be 
entirely  washed  out,  as  they  promote  sponta- 
neous decomposition.  If  left  in,  the  sul- 
phuric acid  will,  when  the  salts  are  added, 
decompose  the  nitrate  of  baryta,  forming 
insoluble  baric  sulphate  and  free  nitric 
acid. 

On  experiment  I  ascertained  that  the 
abnormally  large  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
or  ash  (5  and  6  per  cent.)  found  in  the  in- 
soluble part  of  the  '  Bland '  and  '  Blissett ' 
powders  is  due  to  baric  sulphate,  and  I 
think  the  acidity  of  the  aqueous  extract  is 
due  to  the  nitric  acid  thus  set  free. 

Had  this  baric  sulphate  been  present  in  the 
new  powder,  I  should  have  thought  it  was 
purposely  formed  in  all  to  prevent  access  ot 
moisture ;  but,  not  finding  this  substance  in 
this  carefully  prepared  sample,  I  attribute  its 
presence  in  the  other  cases  to  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen. 

I  should  state  that  all  these  powders  con- 
sisted of  a  granulated  and  consolidated  pulp. 
This  improvement  must,  I  think,  have  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  sawdust  form 
previously  adopted  by  the  Schultze  Company 
inasmuch  as  it  facilitates  a  more  thorough 
purification  being  carried  out,  and  produces  a 
more  homogeneous  and  equal  powder.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  working  with  pulp  may  be 
of  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  company  may 
now,  by  varying  the  pressure  in  forming 
the  cake,  obtain  grains  of  any  required 
density. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  in  my  opinion 
the  most  difficult  task  which  the  Schultze  Com- 
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pany  have  had  to  encounter  is  that  of  obtain- 
ing uniformity  of  strength  in  their  explosive ; 
and  the  '  Blisset'  sample  of  their  powder  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  experimental  batch  in 
which  (by  altering  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
some  such  manner  as  I  have  indicated)  they 
made  a  powder  with  a  large  per-centage  oftri- 
nitro-cellulose,  thus  producing  a  more  rapidly 
burning  substance,  and  consequently  a  more 
violent  explosion. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I  think 
the  Schultze  Company,  in  manufacturing  a 
nitro-explosive  which  gives  the  uniformity  of 
shooting  power  shoifn  in  your  recent  experi- 
ments, have  worked  out  a  most  troublesome 
problem  with  remarkable  success.  The  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  such  results  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  inventions  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  have  been  abandoned  for 
sporting  purposes  from  a  deficiency  in  this 
respect. 

But,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  manu- 
facture a  powder  giving  uniform  shooting,  it 
is  evidently  possible,  with  suitable  care  to 
produce  (as  the  '  new'  Schultze  shows)  a 
wood  powder  which  is  perfectly  safe  and 
stable,  as  far  as  spontaneous  decomposition  is 
concerned.  The  company,  therefore,  if  they 
liave  not  already  done  so,  ought  to  take  means 
to  prevent  powder  of  the  low  stability  of  the 
'  Bland'  and  '  Blissett'  samples  being  again 
issued  from  their  works. 

P.S, — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  ex- 
amined cursorily  a  sample  of  the  '  Dittmar* 
wood  powder, ,  an  American  variety  of 
'  Schultze,'  used  by  Captain  Bogardus  in 
some  of  his  recent  shooting  competitions. 
The  powder  is  somewhat  darker  in  tint,  and 
of  sliglitly  larger  grain,  than  the  Schultze.  In 
density  it  is  intermediate  between  '  Bland's' 
and  the  'new'  powder;  and  the  charge  in  a 
twenty-bore  cartridge  was  forty-two  grains. 
This  powder  would  seem  to  be  made  from  solid 
cubes  of  wood  (not  a  pulped  mass  like  the 
present 'granulated'  Schultze,  or  of  sawdust 
splinters  like  the  old  so-called  'cube' 
Schultze).  It  contains  no  nitrate  of  baryta, 
but  has  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  soda.  Possessing,  as  it  would  seem,  there- 
fore, a  much  smaller  proportion  of  oxidizing 
salts  than  the  English  Schultze,  it  should  con- 
tain, to  make  up  for  this  loss  of  force,  a 
larger  proportion  of  explosive  pyroxylin; 
but  ihis  is  a  point  I  have  not  experimentally 
determined.  ('  Field,'  August  3rd,  1878, 
No.  1336,  p.  143.) 

Gunpowder,  White.  Syn.  Blastino  pow- 
der. Peep.  1.  See  Blastino  Powdee, 
No.  3. 

2.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  1  part ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  2 
parts;  powder  each  separately,  and  mix  them 
well,  but  carefully,  with  a  bone  or  wooden 
Icnife.  It  may  be  granulated  like  gunpowder, 
by   making  the  powder  into  a   paste  with  a 


little  water,  and  pressing  the  mass  through  a 
parchment  sieve.' 

GUN'JAH.    See  Hemp  (Indian). 

GUT.  Syn.  FiSHiNa  gut,  Silkwoem  g. 
This  is  obtained  from  the  Bombyx  mori  (Linn), 
or  silkworm  caterpillar.  Prep.  The  silkworms, 
when  just  ready  to  spin,  are  steeped  in  strong 
vinegar  for  12  hours  in  warm  weather,  or  2 
or  3  in  cold  weather,  and  are  then  broken  in 
half,  and  stretched  out  as  far  as  possible  on  a 
board,  furnished  with  slits  or  pegs  to  hold 
them;  in  this  state  they  are  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  sun  or  a  warm  place. 

Ohs,  Used  by  anglers.  The  worms  may  be 
known  to  be  going  to  spin  by  refusing  food, 
and  by  having  a  fine  silken  thread  hanging 
from  the  mouth. 

GUT'TA  PEKCHA.  The  concrete  juice  of 
the  Isonandro  Outta,  a  tree  growing  only  in 
the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  of  other  species 
of  the  same  genus.  The  stem  of  the  gutta- 
percha tree  grows  to  the  diameter  of  5  or  6 
feet,  and  on  being  notched  yields  a  milky 
juice,  which,  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  some 
time,  solidifies,  forming  the  gutta  percha  of 
commerce.  It  arrives  in  this  country  in  ir- 
regular blocks  of  some  pounds  in  weight, 
usually  containing  a  large  portion  of  inapuri- 
ties  in  the  form  of  pieces  of  wood,  stones,  and 
earth.  To  prepare  this  crude  product  for 
manufacturing  into  useful  articles,  the  blocks 
are  first  cut  into  slices,  and  then  torn  into 
shreds.  These  are  softened  by  hot  water,  and 
kneaded  in  a  '  masticator,'  the  stones,  earth, 
and  other  impurities,  being  gradually  washed 
away  by  water.  After  several  hours  the 
gutta  percha  is  found  to  be  kneaded  into  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  mass,  which  is  rolled 
or  drawn  into  sheets,  bands,  or  tubes,  as 
required. 

Frop.,  Sfo.  Gutta  percha  is  a  tough,  in- 
elastic substance,  becoming  soft  and  plastic  at 
212°  Pahr.,  at  which  temperature  two  pieces 
may  be  firmly  welded  together.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  insulators  of  electricity,  is  imper- 
vious to  moisture,  and  resists  the  action  of 
acids  and  alkalies  to  a  great  extent.  Its  best 
solvents  are  benzol,  chloroform,  bisulphuret 
of  carbon,  rectified  mineral  naphtha,  and  rec- 
tified oil  of  turpentine.  All  these  dissolve  it 
readily.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Payen, 
the  purified  gutta  percha  of  commerce  consists 
of  75  to  828  of  chemically  pure  gutta  percha, 
which  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  a 
white  and  a  yellow  resin,  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol. 

Uses,  These  are  numerous  and  varied.  No 
substance,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
caoutchouc,  has  been  '  tortured '  to  so  many 
different  purposes.  Its  perfect  plasticity  when 
warm,  and  its  capability  of  receiving  the 
most  delicate  impressions,  render  it  invalu- 
able in  many  cases  where  India  rubber  would 
be    useless.     Beautiful    mouldings,    picture- 

i  SeetheprecautionsnoticedunderBLASTtNG  Powdkb, 
page  230. 
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frames,  nnd  a  number  of  ornamental  articles, 
arc  made  from  it.  To  the  chemist  and  photo- 
grapher it  La  of  great  use  as  a  material  for 
making  bottles,  carboys,  photogniphic  baths, 
and  voltaic  battery  cells.  One  of  the  most 
important  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied 
is  for  enclosing  the  metallic  wires  used  for 
telegraphic  purposes.  Its  indestructibility  by 
watar.its  plasticity,  and  high  insulating  power, 
have  rendered  it  particularly  valuable  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862  the  Gutla  Perclia  Company  exhibited 
one  mile  of  covered  wire  perfectly  insulated, 
vvhicli  was  hardly  thicker  than  common  sewing 
cottun.  Gutta  percha  may  be  rolled  into 
thin  transparent  sheets,  which,  being  perfectly 
impervious  to  moisture,  are  well  adapted  for 
surgical  purposes.  Again,  a  Folution  of  gutta 
percha  in  chloroform  forms  an  excellent  dress- 
ing for  incised  wounds,  iind  a  protection  for 
abraded  surfaces,  burns,  &c.  It  is  used  in  tlie 
same  way  as  collodion. 

Gutta  Fercha,  Purified.  Dr  Cattell,  of  Lon- 
don, has  succeeded  in  purifying  gutta  percha 
so  perfectly  from  all  extraneous  matter,  that 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  ivory.  The  raw 
inuterial  is  dissolved  in  a  certain  solvent,  and 
the  solution  most  carefully  filtered  until  it 
leaves  on  evaporation  the  gutta  percha  in  a 
pure  milk-white  condition. 

GYP'SUM.  This  is  native  sulphate  of  lime. 
When  baked,  to  deprive  it  of  waiter,  and 
ground,  it  forms  plastbe  of  Paeis.  Gypsum 
is  an  excellent  manure  for  certain  soils. 

HAARBALSAMjVegetabilischer— Vegetable 
Hair  Balsam  (Job.  Andr.  Hauschild,  Leipsic). 
A  decoction  of  burdock  root,  containing  a 
little  spirit  and  coloured  green  with  indigo. 
(Kfinig.)  Hagor  analysed  a  turbid  brownish 
Huid,  which  deposited  a  brown  precipitate  on 
standing,  and  when  filtered  consisted  of  a 
decoction  of  burdock  root  with  20  per  cent,  of 
spirit. 

Haarhalsam  Mailandischer  —  Mailand's 
Hairbalsam  (Kreller,  Nuremberg).  Beef 
marrow,  40  parts;  cinchona  extract,  5  parts; 
balsam  of  Peru,  1  part;  storax,  1  part;  oil  of 
bergamot,  1  part;  oil  of  lemons,  i  part. 
(Eager.) 

Haarhalsam  Ostindlsclier  —  East  Indian 
Hairbalsam  (Dr  Ayer).  Contains  sugar  of 
lead,  sulphur,  glycerin,  oil  of  lavender,  and 
water. 

Haarbalsam  (J.  P.  Schwarzlose  Sohne, 
Berlin).  A  brownish-yellow  spirituous  aro- 
matic fluid,  having  nearly  the  composition  of 
eau  de  Cologne,  with  liquid  storax,  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  a  fat — perhaps  derived  from 
cantharides.     (Hager.) 

Haarbalsam  (A.  Marquart,  Leipsic).  A 
mixture  of  83  grammes  water  perfumed  with 
laii  de  Cologne,  with  12  grammes  glycerin, 
1'25  grammes  milk  of  sulphur,  and  1'2 
gnimuiu  lead  nitrate. 


HAD'DOCK.  A  small  sea-flsh,  allied  to  the 
cod,  and  esteemed  an  excellent  article  of  food. 
It  is  the  Oadtu  cBglefinus  of  Liniioeus.  Split, 
smoked,  and  dried,  it  is  common  in  the  smaller 
shops  of  London. 

H.ffiMATEM'ESIS.  In  pathology,  vomiting 
of  blood.     See  Stomach  Apfections. 

HfflM'ATITE.  Syn.  Hematite.  Inmine- 
ralogy,  one  of  the  most  important  iron  ores. 
Two  kinds  are  distinguished,  the  red,  which 
is  an  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the 
brown,  which  is  the  hydrated  peroxide. 

HJEMATOCEYS'TAlinr.  A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
and  afterwards  carbonic  acid  on  the  '  clot'  of 
blood. 

H.EMATOS'IS.  Syn.  H^matin,  Red  pig- 
ment OP  BLOOD.  The  red  colouring  principle 
of  the  blood.  It  is  not  known  in  a  state  of 
purity.  It  differs  from  the  other  animal  prin- 
ciples in  containing,  as  an  essential  ingredient, 
the  se.'quioxide  of  iron. 

HaiMATOX'YLIN.  A  principle  obtained  by 
Chevreul  from  common  \o^ooi{Hamatoxylon 
campecliianum),&\iA  on  which  its  colour  nppc.irs 
to  depend. 

Prep.  1.  Infuse  logwood  chips  in  water,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  130°  Fahr.,  for  12 
hours,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a 
water  bath;  digest  the  residuum  in  rectified 
spirit  for  24  hours,  again  filter  and  evaporate ; 
then  add  a  little  water ;  again  gently  eva]x>rate 
aud  set  aside  the  solution  in  a  cold  place  that 
crystals  may  form  ;  these  must  be  washed  in 
rectified  spirit  and  dried. 

2.  Ditfest  powdertd  liard  c.vtract  of  logwood 
in  recti  lied  spirit,  and  proceed  as  last. 

3.  Powdered  logwood  is  mixed  with  sand 
and  digested  for  several  days  in  pure  ether  ; 
the  resulting  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  a 
syrup,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise. 

Prop.,  S;c.  Brilliant  reddish-white  or  straw- 
yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  boiling  WKter,  t'orm- 
ing  an  orange-red  solution  which  turns  yellow 
as  it  cools,  but  resumes  its  former  colour  on 
being  heated.  Alkalies  in  excess  change  its 
colour  successively  into  purple,  violet,  and 
brown;  acids  brighten  it;  with  the  metallic 
oxides  it  forms  compounds  having  a  blue, 
purple,  or  violet  colour. 

HffiMOP'TYSIS.  In  pathology,  spitting  of 
blood.  It  generally  arises  from  extreme  ful- 
ness of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  the 
rupture  of  blood-vessels,  as  a  consequence  of 
ulceration;  but  sometimes  it  is  induced  by 
excessive  exertion  or  external  violence.  De- 
pletion, aperients,  acidulous  and  astringent 
drinks,  and  nauseants,  are  the  usual  remedies. 
Acetate  of  lead,  in  small  doses,  has  been  re- 
commended for  this  affection.  When  this  sub- 
stance is  given,  it  should  be  accompanied  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid,  to 
prevent  its  being  converted  into  the  poisonous 
carbonate  of  lead  in  the  system. 

HiEM'ORRHAGE.  Sya.  Hemobhhagb  ; 
HiJUOBKHAGlA,  L.      A  bleeding  or  flow  of 
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blood.  Blfeding  may  be  divided  into  active, 
passive,  and  accidental. — Active  hajinorrhage 
is  tliat  arising  from  a  full  state  of  the  vessels, 
or  plethora.  —  Passive  haBmorrhage,  from 
general  debility  of  the  system,  and  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  particular. — Accidental  hae- 
morrhage, from  external  violence,  as  blows, 
wounds,  &c.  The  first  generally  requires  de- 
pletion, and  the  second  the  usual  treatment  to 
establish  the  general  health  and  vigour  of  the 
body.  The  bleeding  from  wounds,  if  extensive, 
should  be  arrested  by  tying  the  ruptured 
blood-vessels ;  or  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  in  less  important  cases,  by  the  application 
of  styptics,  as  creasote,  sulphate  of  iron,  in- 
fusion of  galls,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin, 
&c. 

EAIB.  Syn.  Capilltts,  Pilits,  L.  The 
hair  of  the  human  head  has  continually  formed 
a  subject  for  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  the 
pencil  of  the  artist,  and  the  lay  of  the  poet. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  since  all  the  features  of 
the  face,  as  well  as  the  head  it  covers,  derive 
from  it  additional  finish  and  unequalled  grace. 
The  hair  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  aux- 
iliaries of  personal  beauty,  and  imparts  to  it 
some  of  its  principal  charms.  All  nations,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  have  been  unanimous  in 
their  admiration  of  luxuriant  and  flowing  or 
gracefully  arranged  hair. 

Of  all  organic  substances,  hair  is  the  one 
least  liable  to  suffer  spontaneous  change.  It 
is  also  less  affected  by  aqueous  liquids  than 
most  other  substances.  Hence  its  value  in 
various  branches  of  the  useful  arts. 

The  preservation  of  the  hair  of  the  head, 
independently  of  its  connection  with  personal 
beauty,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  relation  to  hygiene.  In  other  parts  of  this 
work,  we  have  referred  to  its  management 
under  various  conditions,  but  a  few  observa- 
tions may  be  added  here. 

When  the  hair  is  in  a  weakly  state,  and 
either  falls  off  or  grows  feebly,  frequently 
cutting  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice. "  In  the  arrangement  of  the  hairs  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
little  existed  to  excite  attention;  but  this  is 
not  the  fact,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  careful 
investigations  to  which  the  subject  has  given 
rise.  The  hair- tubes  are  not  placed  perpen- 
dicularly, but  obliquely,  in  the  skin;  hence 
the  direction  of  the  hairs,  after  their  escape 
from  the  tubes,  is  in  the  same  sense  inclined 
towards  the  surface ;  and  the  '  set '  of  the  hair, 
from  the  root  to  the  point,  is  governed  by  a 
law  as  precise  as  that  which  regulates  any 
other  of  the  secondary  vital  functions.  Thus, 
on  the  head,  the  hair  radiates  from  a  single 
point,  the  crown,  to  every  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, making  a  gentle  sweep,  behind  to- 
wards the  left  and  in  front  to  the  right. 
The  direction  of  this  sweep  is  naturally  indi- 
cated on  the  heads  of  children,  and  is  that  in 
which  the  hair  is  turned."  (Eras.  Wilson.) 
The  same  occurs  on  the  face  and  other  parts 


of  the  body.  In  making  our  toilet,  this  natu- 
ral arrangement  of  the  hair  should  be  inter- 
fered with  as  little  as  possible.  Combing  it 
or  banding  it  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
which  it  naturally  assumes,  is  highly  preju- 
dicial to  its  healthy  growth,  and  if  long  per- 
severed in,  leads  to  its  premature  and  rapid 
decay.  The  practice  now  common  amon^ 
ladies,  of  throwing  the  hair  from  the  forehead 
towards  the  back  of  the  head,  is  of  this  repre- 
hensible character. 

In  addition  to  our  remarks  elsewhere,  we 
may  here  observe,  that  all  the  various  systems 
proposed  for  strengthening  or  restoring  the 
hair  depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  simple 
excitation  or  stimulation  of  the  skin.  Friction 
with  the  hair-brush,  and  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary hair-oils,  pomades,  and  washes,  are  of 
this  kind.  The  various  advertised  nostrums 
for  reproducing  or  restoring  the  hair  are 
eiiher  stimulants  or  rubefacients  of  more  or 
less  activity,  or  are  emollients,  which  are  di- 
rected to  be  applied  by  friction,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  set  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  irritation.  When  the  affection  depends  on 
the  languid  circulation  of  blood  in  the  part, 
this  treatment  often  succeeds ;  but  when  the 
hair-bulbs  are  withered  or  decayed,  or  the 
scalp  much  attenuated,  the  restoration  of  the 
hair  is  an  impossibility.     See  Baidness. 

HAIR  COSMETICS.  Under  this  head  are 
included  all  preparations  which  are  used  for 
beautifying,  preserving,  or  restoring  the  hair. 
These  are  fully  described  in  different  parts  of 
this  work,  and  we  shall  here  merely  name  the 
principal  heads  under  which  they  will  be 
found.  The  hard  pomatums  used  for  keeping 
the  hair,  moustache,  and  whiskers,  in  form, 
and  sometimes  to  colour  them  at  the  same 
time,  are  noticed  under  Cosmetiqite  ;  the  mu- 
cillaginous  preparations  for  stiffening  the  hair, 
under  FiXATUEE ;  the  compounds  for  remov- 
ing superfluous  hairs,  under  Depilatoet  ;  the 
applications  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
baldness,  under  Pomades  and  Washes  ;  and 
those  employed  to  cleanse  or  beautify  the  hair 
under  the  last  two  heads,  and  under  Haie 
Dyes  and  Oils. 

HAIK  DYES.  Syn.  Tinciuea  cappilloeum, 
L.  The  practice  of  dyeing  the  hair  is  of 
great  antiquity;  and  though  not  so  common 
as  formerly,  it  is  still  far  from  infrequent  at 
the  present  day.  The  numerous  preparations 
vended  for  this  purpose  have  generally  a  basis 
of  lead  or  silver.  Bismuth,  pyrogallio  acid, 
and  certain  astringent  vegetable  juices,  are 
also  occasionally  thus  employed.  The  follow- 
ing list  embraces  all  those  of  any  value  : 

Prep.  1.  Litharge,  1  part;  fresh-slaked 
lime  and  starch,  of  each  2  parts ;  all  in  fine 
powder,  and  perfectly  dry ;  mix,  and  keep  the 
compound  in  well-corked  bottles.  This  pow- 
der is  to  be  made  into  a  thin  paste  or  cream 
with  water  (for  black),  or  milk  (for  brown), 
and  applied  to  the  hair  (previously  freed  from 
grease  with  soap  and  water,  and  dried),  by 
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menns  of  a  sponge  or  brash,  or  the  fingers ; 
observing:  to  rab  h  well  into  the  roots,  and  to 
pass  a  comb  for  some  time  through  it,  to 
ensure  its  coming  in  contact  with  every  part. 
The  whole  must  be  then  covered  with  a  moist 
leaf  of  cotton  wadding,  or  some  brown  paper 
several  times  doubled  and  well  damped  with 
hot  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  ior  3  or  4 
hours,  or  even  longer;  or  an  oil-silk  cap,  or  a 
bladder,  may  be  worn,  the  object  being  simply 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 
After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  the  powder 
may  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  off  with  the 
fingers,  and  afterwards  washing  it  out  with 
warm  soap-and-water.  A  little  pomatum  or 
hair-oil  will  restore  the  usual  gloss  to  the  hair. 
Another  method  of  operating  is  to  apply  the 
cream  or  paste  as  before,  and  then  to  keep 
rubbing  it  about  the  hair  with  a  brush  as  long 
as  may  be  required,  occasionally  adding  a  few 
drops  of  hot  water  to  preserve  the  whole 
moist.  In  this  way  the  action  of  the  dye  is 
facilitated,  and  the  process  concluded  in  a 
much  shorter  time. 

2.  Lime  (slaked  in  the  air),  2  parts  j  car- 
bonate of  lead  (pure  white  lead),  I  part;  mixed 
and  applied  as  the  last. 

3.  (  Aqua  Obibntalis.)    From  grain  silver, 

2  dr. ;  steel  filings,  4  dr. ;  nitric  acid,  1  oz. ; 
soft  water,  li  fl.  oz. ;  digested  together,  the 
solution  being  afterwards  diluted  with  water, 
8^  fl.  oz.,  and  filtered.  Applied  by  means  of  a 
fiue-toothed  comb,  or  a  half-worn  tooth-brush 
to  the  hair,  previously  well  cleaned  with  soap 
and  water,  and  dried. 

4.  (Akqentan  tinotcee.)  From  nitrate 
of  silver,  1  dr. ;  eau  de  rose,  1  fl.  oz. ;  nitrate 
of  copper,  2  gr.,  or  q.  s.  to  impart  a  slight 
greenish  tint.    Used  as  the  last. 

5.  Dr  CattoU.)  Kitrate  of  silver,  11  dr. ; 
nitric  acid,  1  dr.;  distilled  water,  1  pint;  sap 
green,  3  dr. ;  gum  arabic,  li  dr. ;  digest  to- 
gether.   Used  as  No.  3. 

6.  No.  1  Solution.  Gallic  acid,  7i  gr. ; 
acetic  acid,  20  min. ;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

No.  2  Solution.  Nitrate  of  silver,  in  crys- 
tals, 30i  gr. ;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  am- 
monia sufficient  to  form  the  precipitate  formed 
at  first. 

7.  (Chestnut  haie  dye.)  "  We  have  met 
with  the  following,  but  do  not  guarantee  it : — 
Permanganate  of  potash  gives  the  hair  a  beau- 
tiful chestnut-brown  colour,  varying  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  salt. 
A  good  formula  is  permanganate  of  potash, 
1  dr. ;  powdered  gum  Arabic,  2  dr. ;  rose  water, 

3  oz. ;  mix.  Apply  carefully  with  a  tooth 
brush  ao  as  to  avoid  staining  the  skin.  ('  Che- 
mist and  Druggist.') 

8.  (Haih  bestobeb.)  This  is  in  reality  a 
dye.  Sulphur,  45  gr. ;  acetate  of  lead,  20 
gr. ;  glycerin,  i  oz. ;  water  to  make  up  10  oz. 

9.  (Golden  haib  dye,  AUBBOLllfE.)  A  so- 
lution of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  water ;  con- 
taining from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  per- 
oxide. 


10.  (Bbown  haib  DTE.)  Acetate  of  lead, 
2dr. ;  hyposulphateofsoda,  Idr. ;  rose  water, 
14  oz. ;  glycerin,  2  oz.  Dissolve  the  acetate 
of  lead  and  the  hyposnlphite  iu  separate  por- 
tions of  the  rose  water;  filter  separately,  mix 
the  solutions,  and  add  the  glycerin. 

11.  (A  HAEMLE38  HAIB  DTE.  Dr  Eager.) 
Ten  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  150 
parts  of  glycerin  are  mixed  in  a  glass  vessel 
and  heated  in  a  water  bath  ;  solution  of  potash 
is  then  added  in  small  portions,  and  with  con- 
tinued agitation,  until  a  clear  solution  has  been 
obtained,  to  which  a  concentrated  solution  of 
citric  acid  is  added  until  merely  a  slight  alka- 
line reaction  is  observed.  Enough  orange-flower 
water  is  added  to  make  the  whole  liquid  weigh 
300  parts ;  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  an  aniline  colour  completes  the 
preparation. 

12.  (Chevallier.)  Fresh-slaked  lime,  6  dr. : 
water,  Ij  oz. ;  mix,  strain  through  gauze,  and 
pour  the  milk  into  a  four-ounce  bottle.  Next 
dissolve  sugar  of  lead,  5  dr.,  in  water,  3  fl.  oz. ; 
add  to  this  solution,  dry  slaked  lime,  1  dr.,  stir 
well  together,  wash  the  precipitate  with  a 
little  soft  water,  drain  off  the  water,  then  add 
it  to  the  milk  of  lime  in  the  bottle,  and  shake 
the  whole  well  together,  and  again  before  use. 
Applied  as  No.  1 ;  but  it  acts  much  more 
quickly. 

13.  (Delcroix.)  From  acetate  of  lead,  2  oz. ; 
prepared  chnik,  3  oz. ;  quicklime,  4  oz. ;  each 
in  an  impalpable  powder.     Used  as  No.  1. 

14.  (Eatt  d'Afeiqxtb — Hopekirk.)— o.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  (cryst.),  IJ  dr. ;  distilled  water, 
2  fi.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  pour  the  solution  into 
the  bottles  labelled  '  Solution  No.  1.' — b.  Li- 
quor of  potassa,  3  dr. ;  sulphydrate  of  ammo- 
nium, 7  dr. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  pour 
the  liquid  into  the  bottles  labelled  '  Solution 
No.  2.'  For  use,  the  air  is  moistened  by  means 
of  a  small-toothed  comb  or  tooth-brush,  with 
the  Solution  No.  1,  either  alone  or  diluted 
with  a  little  water;  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
touching  the  skin,  if  possible.  After  the  lapse 
of  8  or  10  minutes  the  Solution  No.  2,  diluted 
with  at  least  5  times  its  measure  of  water,  is 
applied  iu  the  same  manner,  and  any  spots  on 
the  skin  removed  by  rubbing  them  with  the 
corner  of  a  napkin  wetted  with  the  liquM. 
The  skin  is  then  sponged  clean  with  a  little 
warm  water,  and  wiped  dry,  and  the  hair  is 
arranged  with  the  comb  as  usual.  It  is  better 
to  avoid  Tubbing  it  or  washing  it  for  a  few 
hours.  Sometimes  the  process  is  reversed, 
and  the  liquid  No.  2  applied  first.  In  this 
way  the  stains  on  the  skin  are  more  readily 
removed,  but  the  dye  is  less  permanent  than 
when  the  other  plan  is  adopted. 

15.  (Eau  ,d'Eotptb.)  Resembles  No.  4 
(above). 

16.  (Essence  op  Ttbe.)  Resembles  the 
last. 

17.  (Geecian  watbb,)  Resembles  No.  3, 
or  4. 

18.  (Dr  Hanmann.)      Litharge,    275    gr. 
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(say  1  part);  ouicliUme,  1875  gr.  (or  6| 
parts) ;  hair  powder  (or  starch),  930  gr.  (or 
3i  parts)  :  all  in  fine  powder.     Used  as  No.  1. 

19.  (Hewlet's.)  Resembles  Spencer's  (No. 
28). 

20.  (Inbtantanbofs.)  Moisten  the  hair 
first  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
water  (1  to  7  or  8),  and  then  with  a  weak 
solution  of  snlphydrate  of  ammonium.  The 
colour  of  the  hair,  unaltered  by  the  silver 
solution,  instantly  turns  black  when  moistened 
with  the  sulphuret.     See  Eatt  d'Afbiqfe. 

21.  (La  Forest's.)    See  Washes. 

22.  (Orfila's.  From  litharge,  3  parts; 
quicklime,  2  parts;  starch,  1  part.  The  ori- 
ginal form  for  this  article  is  as  follows: — 
Sulphate  of  lead,  4  parts ;  dry  fresh-slaked 
lime,  5  parts ;  water,  30  parts ;  boil  1  hour, 
collect  the  paste  on  a  piece  of  calico,  and 
apply  it  in  a  similar  manner  to  No.  1. 

23.  (Pomade  dye.)— a.  Nitrate  of  silver, 
1  part ;  nitric  acid,  2  parts ;  iron  filings,  2 
parts ;  mix,  and  let  them  stand  together  for 
4  or  5  hours,  then  pour  them  on  oatmeal,  2 
parts ;  next  add,  lard,  3  parts ;  and  mix  well 
together. 

b.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, of  each  1  dr.  j  liquor  of  ammonia,  2  dr.; 
dissolve,  add  of  lard,  4  dr. ;  and  mix  well  to- 
gether. 

24.  (POUDEB  b'Italie.)  Resembles  Orfila's 
(No.  22.) 

25.  Pteo&almo  stain.)  A  weak  solution 
of  crude  pyrogallic  acid.  Another  article  sold 
under  this  name  is  prepared  by  distilling 
nutgalls  (coarsely  powdered)  in  a  retort,  dis- 
solving the  solid  acid  which  sublimes  in  a  little 
hot  water,  and  after  mixing  this  with  the  acid 
liquid  which  also  passes  over,  adding  a  little 
rectified  spirit.  The  floating  oil  is  then  sepa- 
rated and  the  solution  filtered. 

26.  (Redwood.)  Litharge,  2  oz. ;  slaked 
lime  and  powdered  starch,  of  each  1  oz.;  liquor 
of  potassa,  2  dr. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  form  a  thick 
cream.     Used  as  No.  1. 

27.  (Redwood.)  Liquor  of  potassa  and  dis- 
tilled water,  of  each  1  pint ;  mix,  and  pass 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid  until 
it  is  saturated.  Of  tliis  solution  take  20  oz. ; 
liquor  of  potassa,  4  oz. ;  mix,  and  label  it 
'Solution  No.  1.'  Next  dissolve  nitrate  of 
silver,  1  dr.,  in  distilled  water,  2  oz. ;  and 
label  the  liquid  '  Solution  No.  2.'  Used  in  the 
same  manner  as  No.  8  and  20. 

28.  (Spencer's.)  From  sap  green,  ^  dr.; 
nitrate  of  silver,  1  dr. ;  hoc  water,  1  oz.  Ap- 
plied as  No.  3. 

29.  (TlNCIUEE  OE  WAMTTT.)  A  strong 
tincture  of  the  shells  of  gretn  waluuts,  scented 
with  oil  of  lavender. 

80.  (Ure.)  Litharge,  fresh-slaked  lime,  and 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  mixed  in  various  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  shade  of  colour 
desired.     Used  like  No.  1. 

31.  (Warren's.)  From  litharge,  1  oz.; 
white  lead,  2  oz. ;  quicklime  (in  fine  powder), 


Ifi  oz. ;  mix,  sift  through  lawn,  and  at  once 
bottle  the  mixture.  Used  like  No.  1.  Mixed 
with  water,  it  is  said  to  dye  the  hair  black ; 
with  milk,  brown. 

32.  White  lead,  1  oz. ;  fresh  slaked  lime, 
IJ  oz. ;  litharge  and  oxide  of  bismuth,  of  each 
i  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  mix,  boil  15  minutes, 
with  frequent  agitation,  cool,  pour  it  into  a 
bottle,  add  of  solution  of  ammonia,  J  fl.  oz., 
shake  the  whole  frequently  for  some  hours 
and  the  next  day  pour  off  the  liquid  portion 
from  the  white  sediment  which  forms  the  dye. 
Used  like  No.  1.  It  is  applied  for  8  or  10 
minutes  for  a  brown ;  30  minutes,  or  longer, 
for  a  black.  For  the  first.  It  is  washed  off 
with  water  containing  a  little  common  soda. 

33.  The  juice  of  the  bark  or  shell  of  green 
walnuts,  applied  with  a  sponge.  (Paulus 
JSgineta.) 

34.  A  leaden  comb  used  daily  is  said  to 
darken  the  hair,  but  we  have  known  persons 
persevere  in  its  use  for  months  without  any 
perceptible  change  occurring.  Premature 
baldness  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  its  use. 

Obs.  It  is  right  to  inform  the  reader  that 
all  those  compounds  which  contain  nitrate  of 
silver  stain  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair.  These 
stains  may  be  removed,  when  quite  recent,  by 
rubbing  them  with  water  containing  a  little 
sulphydrate  of  ammonium  (see  above)  or  Iodide 
of  potassium  in  solution;  but  as  this  is  attended 
with  some  trouble  and  inconvenience,  the  best 
way  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  The 
hair-dressers  adopt  the  plan  of  smearing  hard 
pomatum  over  the  skin  immediately  surround- 
ing the  hair,  to  protect  it  from  the  dye.  By 
very  skilful  manipulation,  and  the  observance 
of  due  precautions,  the  hair  may  be  thoroughly 
moistened  with  the  above  fluids,  without  touch- 
ing the  adjacent  skin,  but  this  can  only  be 
done,  in  the  case  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  by  a 
second  person.  This  has  led  to  a  preference 
being  given  by  many  to  the  compounds  con- 
taining lead,  as  the  colouring  matter  formed  in 
them  does  not  stain  the  skin.  The  hue  given 
by  the  latter  (when  pale)  is  very  apt  to  possess 
an  uimatural  redness,  but  all  the  shades  of 
colour  given  by  the  preparation  of  silver  are 
rich  and  unexceptionable.  Pyrogallicacid,  and 
the  juice  of  walnuts,  also  stain  the  skin,  al- 
though less  intensely  and  permanently  than 
nitrate  of  silver. 

The  detection  of  dyed  hair  is  often  a  matter 
of  importance  in  medico-legal  research.  The 
presence  of  silver  may  be  shown  by  digesting 
the  hair  in  a  little  weak  chlorine  water  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  resulting  chloride 
of  silver  may  be  dissolved  out  with  liquor  of 
ammonia,  and  submitted  to  the  usual  tests. 
Hair  containing  lead,  when  digested  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  gives  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
in  which  form  it  is  readily  detected.  See 
Leas  and  Silteb. 

All  the  preceding  compounds  are  for  dyeing 
living  hair  (human) ;  horse-hair,  bristles,  &c., 
and  other  dead  hair,  may  be  readily  stained  by 
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■teeping  them  in  any  of  the  ordinary  liqaid 
dyes,  more  especiaUy  those  employed  for 
wool   and    silk.       See   Pouades,  Washes, 

HAIBWASH,  Golden,  or  Anricomns,  is  a 
clear  inodorous  fluid,  which  is  said  to  dye  hair 
blond  or  yellowish  red,  and  really  does  so. 
Sold  iu  bottles  containing  250  grammes. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  the  fluid  decomposes 
with  time.  This  hair-dye  is  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydroxyl  contaminated  with  traces  of 
baryta,  and  can  be  prepared  as  follows : — 17 
p.irts  crystallised  caustic  baryta  and  3  parts 
potassium  chlorate,  intimately  mixed  in  fine 
powder,  are  melted  by  a  gentle  heat.  The 
mass  must  be  washed  with  cold  water  to 
removethe  potassium  chloride,  and  the  residue 
shaken  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  8  parts 
glacial  phosphoric  acid  in  25  parts  water,  the 
whole  being  cooled  with  ice.  When  the  per- 
oxide of  barium  is  decomposed,  the  fluid 
should  be  decanted  from  the  precipitate. 
(Huger.) 

HAIiIi  MARES.  The  'Hall  Marks'  on 
articles  in  gold  and  silver  not  only  inform  us 
of  tlieir  lineness,  but  furnish  us  witli  other 
important  particulars. 

The  Hall  Mark  (proper)  denotes  the  place 
of  manufacture  or  assay,  being  an  anchor,  for 
Birmingham ;  a  dagger  or  3  wheat  sheaves, 
for  Chester ;  Hibernin,  for  Dublin  j  castle  and 
lion  for  Edinburgh ;  castle  with  2  wings,  for 
Exeter  J  tree  and  salmon  with  a  ring  in  its 
mouth,  for  Glasgow  ;  leopard's  head  for 
London ;  3  castles,  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
a  crown,  for  Sheffield ;  and  iive  lions'  heads 
and  a  cross,  for  York. 

The, Duty  Mark  is  the  head  of  the  Sove- 
reign, showing  that  the  duty  is  paid. 
I  The  Date  Mark  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
which  varies  every  year,  and  with  the  different 
companies,  thus  :  the  Goldsmith's  Company  of 
London  have  used  from  1716  to  1755,  Roman 
capital  letters;  from  1756  to  1775,  small 
Roman  letters;  from  1766  to  1795  old  Eng- 
lish letters  ;  from  1796  to  1816,  Roman  capital 
letters,  from  A  to  U,  omitting  J  ;  from  1816 
to  1835,  small  Roman  letters,  a  to  u,  omitting 
j ;  from  1836,  old  English  letters. 

The  Standard  Mark  for  gold  is,  for  England, 
a  lion  passant  j  Edinburgh,  a  thistle  ;  Glasgow, 
a  lion  rampant ;  Ireland,  a  harp  crowned. 
For  silver,  a  figure  of  Britannia,  If  under 
22  carrots,  gold  has  the  figures  18. 

The  Manufacturer's  llaik  is  the  initials  of 
the  maker,  as  S.  H.,  W.  T.,  C.  E.,  &c. 

HAL'OGENS.  In  chemistry,  a  name  given 
by  Berzelius  to  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and 
fluorine.  These  elements  unite  with  metals  to 
form  compounds  called  '  haloid  salts.' 

HAMBURGH  POWDER.  The  material 
known  under  this  name  is  used  to  adulterate 
chicory.  It  is  composed  of  roasted  and  ground 
peas,  coloured  with  Venetian  red. 

HAMS.  These  are  usually  prepared  from 
the  legs  of  bacon  pigs,  but  those  of  the  sheep 


are  also  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Smokbd  ham  is  strong  eating,  and  rather  fit 
for  a  relish  than  for  diet,  and  should  be  parti- 
cularly avoided  by  the  dyspeptic  and  by  con- 
valeocents. 

Choice.  A  sharp  knife  thrust  under  the 
bone  should  have  a  pleasant  smell  when  with- 
drawn. The  recently  cat  fat  should  be  hard 
and  white,  the  lean  fine-grained,  and  of  a 
lively  red.  Those  short  in  the  hock  are  the 
best. 

Curing.  An  ordinary  sized  bam  requires 
nearly  three  weeks,  if  wet  salted,  and  about  a 
month  if  dry  salted,  to  cure  it  perfectly.  .\t 
the  expiration  of  this  time  they  are  ready 
for  smoking,  Mutton  baus  should  not  lie  iu 
pickle  longer  than  12  or  14  days. 

Cooking.  Hams  should  be  put  into  the 
water  cold,  and  should  be  gradually  heated. 
A  ham  of  14  lbs.  will  take  about  4  hours,  one 
of  16  lbs.  will  take  6^  hours,  and  one  of 
20  lbs.  about  5^  hours,  to  dresa  it  properly. 
"  If  it  is  an  old  ham,  it  should  be  soaked  for 
12  hours  previously."     (Soyer.) 

Fres.  Most  grocers  and  dealers  in  hams 
enclose  them,  after  being  smoked,  in  cnnvns, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  little  insect,  Xhe  Dermestei  lar- 
darius,  which,  by  laying  its  eggs  in  them,  soon 
fills  them  with  its  larva;  or  maggots.  This  trou- 
blesome and  expensive  process  may  be  idto- 
gether  superseded  by  the  use  of  pyroligneous 
acid,  applied  by  means  of  a  painter's  hrusli. 

HANDS.  Dirty  und  coarse  linnds  are  no 
less  the  marks  of  slothfulness  end  low  breed- 
ing, than  clean  and  delicate  hands  are  tho»f  of 
cleanliness  and  gentility.  To  promote  the 
softness  and  whiteness  of  the  skin,  mild  emol- 
lient soaps,  or  those  abounding  in  oil,  should 
alone  be  used,  by  which  ineansCHAPS  and  chil- 
blains will  generally  be  avoided.  The  coarse, 
strong  kinds  of  soap,  or  those  abounding  in 
alkali,  should  for  a  like  reason  be  rejected,  as 
they  tend  to  render  the  skin  rough,  dry,  and 
brittle.  The  immersion  of  the  hands  in  alka- 
line lyes,  or  strongly  acidulated  water,  has  a 
like  effect.  When  the  hand  are  very  dirty,  a 
little  good  softsL..p  may  be  used  with  warm 
water,  which  will  rapidly  remove  oily  and 
greasy  matter.  Fruit  and  ink  -tains  may  be 
taken  out  by  immersing  the  hands  in  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid  or  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  to  w  hich  a  little  pearl- 
ash  or  chloride  of  lime  has  been  added ;  ob- 
serving afterwards  to  well  rinse  them  in  clean 
water,  and  not  to  touch  them  with  soap  for 
some  hours,  as  any  alkaline  matter  will  bring 
back  the  stains,  after  their  apparent  removal 
by  all  the  above  fubstances,  except  the  last. 
The  ""6  o."  11  little  chloride  of  lime  and 
warm  water,  or  Gowland's  lotion,  imparts  a 
delicate  whiteness  to  the  skin ;  but  the 
former  should  be  only  occasionally  used,  and 
should  be  well  washed  off  with  a  little  clean 
water  to  remove  its  odour.  Glycerine  em- 
ploved  in  the  same  manner  renders  the  skin 
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soft,  white,  and  supple.  The  use  of  a  little 
sand  or  powdered  pumice  stone  with  the  soap 
will  generally  remove  the  roughness  of  the 
skin  frequently  .induced  by  exposure  to  cold. 
The  hands  may  be  preserved  dry,  for  delicate 
work,  by  rubbing  a  little  club  moss  (ltcopo- 
DIUM),  in  fine  powder,  over  them.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  substance  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  of  a  basin  of  water  will  permit  the 
hand  to  be  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin 
without  its  becoming  wet. 

HANG'IirG.  In  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion from  hanging,  the  assistance  must  be 
prompt  and  energetic.  The  body  on  its  dis- 
covery should  be  instantly  relieved  from  the 
state  of  suspension  and  all  pressure  about  the 
throat.  The  remedial  treatment  chiefly  consists, 
in  the  severer  cases,  in  cupping  the  temples  or 
opening  the  jugular  vein,  and  so  relieving  the 
head  of  the  blood  which  is  accumulated  in  its 
superficial  veins  in  consequence  of  strangula- 
tion. When  the  body  is  cold,  friction,  and 
the  other  means  used  for  restoring  the  animal 
heat  in  drowned  persons,  should  be  resorted 
to.    See  AsPHTZiA  and  DsovrafiNa. 

HAED'UESS.  Compactness  ;  solidity;  the 
power  of  resisting  abrasion.  Mineral  sub- 
stances are  frequently  distinguished  and  iden- 
tified by  their  relative  hardness.  This  is  as- 
certained by  their  power  to  scratch  or  be 
scratched  by  one  another.  A  valuable  table 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
Gems. 

HAE'MALINE.  Sun.  Haemalina.  An 
alkaloid,  forming  yellow-brown  crystals,  dis- 
covered in  the  seeds  of  Feganum  Tiarmala. 
It  has  a  bitter  astringent  and  acrid  taste,  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms  yellow,  soluble 
salts  with  the  acids.  It  has  been  proposed  as 
a  yellow  dye.  By  oxidation  it  yields  another 
compound  (harmine),  which  is  a  magnificently 
red  dye-stuffi  easily  prepared  and  applied. 
The  seeds  are  produced  abundantly  in  Southern 
Russia. 

HAE'NESS  POLISH.  See  Blackino,  &c. 

HAETS'HORN  Syn.  CoBNU  ceevi,  C. 
CEBViNTTM,  CoBWU  (Ph.  L.)  L.  The  "  horn 
of  the  Cervus  elephas"  (Ph.  L.)  or  stag. 

Hartshorn,  Burnt.    Syn.  Cobntt  ustum  (Ph. 

L.),  COBHTJ  CEETI  TJSTUM,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  L. 
1836.)  Burn  pieces  of  harts'  horns  until  per- 
fectly white,  then  grind  and  prepare  them  in 
the  same  way  as  directed  for  prepared  chalk. 

Obs.  Finely  powdered  bone-ash  is  usually 
sold  for  burnt  hartshorn,  and  possesses  exactly 
the  same  properties. — Dose,  10  to  30  gr.,  or 
more  2  or  3  times  a  day,  iu  rickets,  &c 

Hartshorn   Shavings.     Syn.    Haetshoen 

BASPIN G3  J  RABTJBA  OOENIT  CEEVI,  BamENTA 
0.  c,  L.  Obtained  from  the  turners.  Boiled 
in  water,  it  yields  a  nutritive  jelly.  Used  by 
straw-plait  workers  to  stiffen  bonnets,  &c. 

HATCH'ING.     See  Incubation. 

HATS.  Those  should  be  chosen  possessing 
a  short,  smooth,  fine  nap,  and  a  good  black 
colour;  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  resist  ordi- 


nary wear  and  tear,  without  breaking  or  giving 
way.  The  hat  beitsh  for  daily  use  should  be 
made  of  soft  hairs,  but  a  stifEer  one  should  be 
employed  occasionally,  to  lay  the  nap  smooth 
and  close.  Grease  may  be  removed  by  means 
of  porous  brown  paper,  and  pressure  with  a 
hot  iron. 

HAY-PEVEE.  Syn.  Hat-asthma,  Ca- 
TABEHtJS  iESTlTAS.  Dr  Aitkcn  defines  this 
affection  as  "  a  variety  of  asthma  or  catarrh, 
occurring  generally  duringthe  summer  months, 
especially  during  the  infiorescence  of  the  hay 
crop,  or  during  the  drying  or  conversion  of 
the  newly-mown  grass  into  hay,  in  May  and 
June."  The  disease  is  distinguished  by  ex- 
treme irritation  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  the  whole 
of  the  air-passages,  these  symptoms  giving  rise 
in  succession  to  troublesome  itching  of  the  eyes 
and  nose,  frequent  paroxysms  of  sneezing, 
with  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
pricking  sensation  in  the  throat,  cough,  tight- 
ness of  the  chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
accompanied  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes 
without,  great  mucous  expectoration.  The 
inhalation  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  sets 
up  similar  symptoms  with  some  persons. 

Dr  Aitken's  definition  of  hay-fever  seems  to 
point  to  what  is  pretty  generally  accepted  as 
its  cause,  viz.  the  inhalation  of  minute  and 
impalpable  emanations  from  certain  grasses 
given  offi  during  the  period  of  their  flower- 
ing and  subsequent  conversion  into  hay. 
This  supposition  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
disease  derives  support  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  always  takes  place  during 
the  hay  season,  and  at  no  other ;  and  also 
that  it  may  be  cured  by  the  avoidance  of  hay- 
fields  and  hay-stacks.  "  Hence  going  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  especially  to  those  parts  of  the 
coast  that  are  barren  of  grass,  offers  a  means 
of  protection ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  done, 
such  persons  obtain  refuge  in  some  measure 
from  the  cause  of  irritation,  by  remaining 
within  doors  and  shutting  out  as  much  as 
possible  the  external  air  during  the  hay-crop."^ 

Furthermore,  those  whom  the  disease  attacks 
are  not  particularly  subject  to  catarrh  at  other 
times. 

Treatment. — Numerous  remedies  have  been 
proposed  and  employed  for  hay-asthma.  Dr 
Elliotson  suggests  the  mild  fumigation  of  the 
patient's  apartment  by  means  of  the  solutions 
of  the  chlorides  of  lime  or  soda;  and  further 
advised  the  sufferers  using  a  smelling  bottle 
containing  one  or  the  other  of  the  chlorides. 
He  also  employed  with  success  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  and  iron.  Mr  Gordon  recommends  the 
tincture  of  Lolelia  inflata,  with  the  use  of  the 
cold  shower-bath.  Tincture  of  nux  vomica  is 
also  said  to  have  been  used  with  good  results, 
as  also  has  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  with 
very  decided  advantage,  byDr  Mackenzie. 

These  potent  remedies,  however,  should  only 
be  administered  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner.  An  esteemed 
'  Sir  TboniaB  Watson. 
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medical  friend  assures  us  he  lias  employed  the 
new  remedy,  Qutne/um  (the  alkaloid  of  the  East 
India  red  hnrlc),  with  the  happiest  effects. 
He  gives  four  grains  of  the  qninetum  three 
times  a  day.  The  use  of  an  ori-nasal  respira- 
tor of  cotton  wool  has  also  been  suggested. 
Grcnt  relief  has,  we  know,  in  a  great  number 
of  cases,  been  experienced  by  snuifing  from  a 
smelling  bottle  containing  the  following  in- 
gredients:— Pure  crystallised  carbolic  acid,  1 
dr.;  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  1  oz.;  wood 
charcoal,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  lavender,  i  dr. ;  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin,  i  oz. ;  all  reduced  to 
fine  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed. 

HEAD'ACHE.  Sgn.  Cephalalgia,  L.  In 
pathology,  pain  in  the  head.  The  symptoms  of 
this  very  general  complaint  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description.  According  to  pa- 
thologists, headache  arises  either  from  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  stomach  and  chylopoietic  (chyle- 
forming)  viscera,  or  from  a  weakness  or  ex- 
haustion of  the  power  of  the  enceplialon.  The 
former  may  be  called  SYMPATnETiOHBADAOHE, 
and  the  latter  NBBVOTJS  headache.  When  it 
attacks  only  one  side  of  the  head  it  is  called 
HEMICBANIA.  The  treatment  of  the  first 
form  should  consist  in  restoring  the  healthy 
action  of  the  stomach,  by  the  administration 
of  aperients,  and  by  the  use  of  proper  food 
and  exercise  ;  or  when  that  viscus  is  over- 
loaded with  undigested  food,  by  the  exhibition 
of  an  emetic.  For  this  purpose  i  to  i  an  oz. 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  taken  in  a  cupful 
of  warm  water,  which  will  generally  relieve 
the  stomach,  especially  if  its  action  is  assisted 
by  drinking  copiously  of  warm  water.  Head- 
ache is  a  common  accompaniment  of  indiges- 
tion and  stomach  disease,  and  in  general  it 
will  be  found  that  whatever  will  remove  the 
one  will  also  cure  the  other.  Nervous  head- 
aches are  relieved  by  nervous  tonics  and  sti- 
mulants, as  bark,  cascarilla,  calumba,and  gen- 
tian, camphor,  ammonia,  ether,  and  wine,  the 
latter  in  a  state  of  considerable  dilution.  A 
cup  of  strong  coffee  or  strong  green  tea  often 
acts  like  a  charm  in  removing  this  species  of 
headache.  Small  doses  of  tincture  of  henbane 
have  also  often  a  like  effect.  20  or  30  drops 
of  laudanum,  or,  preferably,  hidf  that  number 
of  liquor  opii  sedativus,  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  an  anodyne,  and  to  induce  sleep. 
Amongst  popular  remedies  may  be  mentioned 
•  nasal  stimulants,'  as  snuff  (cephalic),  smelling 
salts,  and  aromatic  vinegar,  tlie  use  of  which 
is  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  local  applications, 
as  very  cold  water,  ether,  vinegar,  strong 
spirits,  Cologne  water,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
rubbed  over  the  part  of  the  head  affected, 
with  the  fingers,  or  a  linen  rag  dipped  in  them 
is  laid  thereon  instead.  Pressure  on  the  head 
has  also  been  used  with  advantage.  Silence, 
darkness,  and  repose,  are  powerful  remedies, 
alike  suitable  to  every  variety  of  headache; 
and  change  of  air,  scene,  and  occupation,  are 
especially  beneficial  to  those  resulting  from  ex- 
cessive mental  anxiety  or  exertion.    Blisters 


are  extensively  applied  behind  the  ears  in  cases 
of  violent  headache. 

Headache  is  often  symptomatic  of  other  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  the  inflammatory  and 
nervous  kind,  rheumatism,  &c.  In  all  these 
the  primary  disease  should  be  sought  out  and 
attempted  to  be  cured.  In  many  cases  these 
attacks  rapidly  yield  to  a  few  doses  of  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla  containing  a 
little  iodide  of  potassium.  Headache  in  preg- 
nancy may  generally  be  removed  by  proper 
attention  to  the  bowels;  observing  to  assist 
their  action,  should  they  require  it,  by  the  use 
of  some  mild  aperient,  as  castor  oil,  lenitive 
electuary,  seidlitz  powders,  &c.  When  the  con- 
stitution is  very  robust,  blood  may  be  taken. 
Headache  in  bed  may  frequently  be  relieved  by 
washing  the  head  with  cold  water,  and  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  a  nightcap,  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  feet  warm  by  wearing  worsted 
socks  or  stockings. 

HEAD'ING.  Syn.  Beeb  heading,  Caitli- 
FIOWEE  H.  Prep.  1.  Alum  and  green  cop- 
peras, equal  parts,  in  tine  powder. 

2.  Alum,  copperas,  and  common  salt,  equal 
parts. 

Used  by  brewers  to  make  their  beer  keep  its 
head  or  froth. 

HEALTH.  That  state  of  the  living  body 
in  which  all  its  functions  are  duly  performed. 
See  Hygiene. 

HEALTH,  GOOD— Gut-Heil  (Aust).  A 
liquor  containing  the  extractive  matters  of 
calamus  root,  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  orange  peel, 
&c..  with  35  per  cent,  of  sugar.     (Hagi-r.) 

HEARING.     See  Deapness,  Eae,  &c. 

HEAET'BUEN.  Syn.  Cabdialoia,  L. 
Anxiety  and  pain  about  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, generally  attended  bya  sense  of  gnawing 
and  heat ;  hence  its  popular  name.  Faintness, 
nausea,  and  eructation  of  a  thin,  acidulous, 
watery  liquid,  especially  in  the  morning,  are 
common  symptoms  of  this  complaint.  The 
usual  causes  "f  heartburn  are  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking,  the  use  of  improper  food,  and 
sedentai'y  habits.  A  good  remedy  is  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  in  a  glass  of  peppermint  or  cin- 
namon water,  to  which  a  little  powdered  ginger 
may  be  added  with  advantage.  This  dose  may 
be  taken  2  or  3  times  daily  until  the  disease  is 
removed.  Articles  of  food  that  easily  undergo 
fermentation  should  at  the  same  time  be 
avoided,  and  a  dry  diet  had  recourse  to  as 
much  as  possible.  Soda  water,  toast-and- 
water,  and  weak  spirit-and-water,  are  the  most 
suitable  beverages  in  this  complaint. 

HEAT.  Syn.  Caloeic  ;  Caloeicitm,  L. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  to 
physics  and  chemistry.  Much  useful  infornm- 
tion,  in  connection  with  it,  will,  however,  be 
found  in  this  work  under  the  heads  Ebulli- 
tion, EvAPOEATioN,  Expansion,   Beebige- 

EATION,  &c. 

HEAVY  SPAB.  Native  sulphate  of  barium. 
See  Babtta. 
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HED'EEIN.  Syn.  Hedbbina,  L.  From 
the  decoction  of  the  ground  seeds  of  ivy  {Ee- 
dera  helix),  boiled  in  water,  along  with  a  little 
slaked  lime  or  magnesia,  the  precipitate  being 
afterwards  digested  in  rectified  spirit,  and  the 
filtered  tincture  evaporated.  Febrifuge  and 
sudorific. 

HEIGHT,  Average  of  Han.  The  'Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry'  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  average  height  of  man : — 
"  The  Yankee  would  appear  to  be  the  tallest 
of  civilised  men,  if  we  may  trust  some  statistics 
given  in  foreign  journals  as  the  result  of  the 
measurement  of  over  half  a  million  men.    The 


mean  height  of  the  American  Indian  is  67'934 
inches ;  of  the  American  white  man,  67'672 ; 
Scotch,  67'066 ;  English,  66575 ;  Russian, 
66-393;  French,  66-277;  Mexican,  66-110." 
If  the  Yankee  carries  off  the  palm  as  the 
tallest  of  men,  he  also  does  so  for  his  tallest 
tales ;  but  if  weight  were  introduced  into  the 
calculation,  we  think  our  Transatlantic  cousins 
would  rank  last. 

HEIGHTS.  The  following  table,  calculated 
by  Kegnault,  gives  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils  at  the  corresponding  heights  of  the 
barometric  column.  The  figures  have  been 
confirmed  by  direct  observation. 


Soiling  Points  of  Water  at  different  Pnessuret. 


BoilitiB  Point. 

Barometer. 

Boiling  Point. 

Barometer. 

Boiling  Point. 

Barometer. 

Dtg.  Mir. 

Inches. 

Deg.  Mir. 

Inches. 

Deg.  t'ahr. 

Inches. 

184 

16-676 

195 

21-124 

206 

26  529 

185 

17-047 

196 

21-576 

207 

27-068 

186 

17-421 

197 

22-030 

208 

27-614 

187 

17-803 

198 

22-498 

209 

28-183 

188 

18196 

199 

22-965 

210 

28-744 

189 

18-593 

200 

23-454 

211 

29-331 

190 

19-992 

201 

23-937 

212 

29-922 

191 

19-407 

202 

24-441 

213 

30-516 

192 

19-822 

203 

25-014 

214 

31-120 

193 

20-254 

204 

25-468 

215 

31-730 

194 

20-687 

205 

25-992 

216 

32-350 

HEI'EHIIT.     See  Initlin. 

HELIOG'KAPHY.    See  Photography. 

HEIi'LEBORE.  Syn.  Biack  hbllebobe; 
Helleboktjb  (Ph.  L.),  L.  "  The  rhizome  and 
root"  of  "  Melleiorus niger"  (Ph.  L.)  or  black 
hellebore.  It  is  alterative  and  emmenagogue, 
in  small  doses  (2  to  8  gr.) ;  and  a  drastic  hydra- 
gogue  purgative  and  anthelmintic  in  larger 
ones  (10  to  20   gr.)       See   White  Helle- 

BOEE. 

HELLEBOE'IE.  Syn,  Soet  eesin  oe  hel- 
LEEOBE.  An  odourless,  acrid  substance,  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  black  hellebore,  and  on 
which,  according  to  Vauqnelin,  the  activity  of 
that  drug  depends. 

HEM'IOCK.  Syn.  Comi  PoiIA  (B.  P.) ; 
CONIUM  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  In  pharmacy, 
"  the  fresh  and  dried  leaf  of  the  wild  herb 
Conium  maculatum,"  or  spotted  hemlock.  The 
first  is  used  to  make  the  extract ;  the  last,  the 
tincture  and  powder. 

Hemlock  is  a  powerful  narcotic  acrid  poison, 
occasioning  stupor,  delirium,  paralysis,  con- 
vulsions, coma,  and  death.  In  small  doses  it 
is  anodyne,  alterative,  resolvent,  antispas- 
modic, and  anaphrodisiac,  and  has  been  exhi- 
bited in  cancer,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  rheumatism, 
scrofula,  syphilis,  and  other  diseases. — Dose, 
3  or  4  gr.  of  the  powder,  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
until  some  obvious  effect  is  produced. 

Hemlock,  whether  in  leaf  (conii  folia)  or 
powder  (pulvis  conii)  rapidly  deteriorates  by 


keeping.  When  good,  the  powder,  triturated 
with  solution  of  potassa,  exhales  a  powerful 
odour  of  conia. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  hemlock,  the  treat- 
ment is  similar  to  that  noticed  under  Aconite. 
See  Conia,  Exteact,  Tinctueb,  &c. 

HEMP.  Syn.  Cannabis,  L.  In  botany 
the  typical  genus  of  the  natural  order  Canna- 
iinacece.  The  common  hemp,  from  the  fibres 
of  which  cordage  is  made,  is  the  species  Can- 
nabis sativa.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  (hemp 
seed)  is  demulcent  and  oleaginous.  It  is  said 
that  the  plumage  of  bullfinches  and  goldfinches 
fed  on  it  for  too  long  a  time,  or  in  too  large 
a  quantity,  changes  from  red  and  yellow  to 
black.' 

Hemp,  Indian.  Syn.  Hashish,  Cannabis 
Indioa.  This  plant,  now  so  largely  used  in 
medicine,  is  a  variety  of  Cannabis  sativa,  or, 
perhaps,  the  same  simply  rendered  more  active 
by  climate.  The  parts  employed  in  Asia  for 
the  purposes  of  intoxication,  and  in  Europe  as 
medicine,  are  the  herb  or  leaves  and  the  resin. 
The  '  gunjah'  sold  in  the  bazaars  in  the  East 
Indies  is  the  plant,  just  after  flowering,  dried, 
and  pressed  together.  '  Bang,'  '  bhang,'  '  sub- 
jee,'  or  '  sidhee,'  consists  of  the  larger  leaves 
and  capsules  without  the  stalk.  The  concrete 
resinous  exudation  from  the  leaves,  stems,  and 
flowers,  is  called  'churrus,'  and  in  this  country 
'resin  of  Indian  hemp.'  'Hashish'  seems 
•  Burnett, '  Outlines  of  Botany.' 
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to  be  a  general  term  for  the  preparation  of 
hemp. 

Dr.  Preobrascbenslty,  lins  Iitily  subjected 
hashish  to  a  chemical  nnalyiiis,  and  states  that 
ho  has  found  an  alkaloidal  body,  not  only  in 
tlic  commercial  substance,  but  also  in  the 
flower-tops  of  the  hemp  itself,  and  the  pure 
extract  prepared  from  it,  which  was  recognised 
as  nicotine. 

Indinn  hemp  is  anesthetic,  anodyne,  exhi- 
larant,  antispasmodic,  hypnotic,  and  narcotic. 
In  the  East  it  is  commonly  used  as  an  intoxi- 
cant, either  by  smolting  it,  like  tobacco,  or 
swallowing  it.  The  inebriation  produced  by  it 
is  of  an  agreeable  or  cheerful  character,  excit- 
ing the  party  under  its  influence  to  laugh, 
dance,  sing,  and  to  commit  various  extrava- 
gancies. It  also  acts  as  an  aphrodisiac,  aug- 
ments the  appetite  for  food,  and,  in  some  cases, 
occasions  a  kind  of  reverie  and  catalepsy.  In 
this  country  its  action  is  less  marked.  It  has 
liero  been  chiefly  administered  under  the  form 
of  alcoholic  or  resinous  extract.  See  EXtbact 
OP  Indian  Hemp. 

HEN'BANE.  Si/n.  Hyosotaui  Folia  (B. 
P.) ;  Hyosoyamus  (Ph.  L.  E.  and  D.),  L.  In 
pharmacy,  "the  fresh  and  dried  stalk-leaf  of 
the  biennial  herb,  Hyoscyamus  niger"  (Ph.  L.), 
or  common  biennial  or  black  henbane.  The 
first  is  used  for  preparing  the  extract ;  the  last, 
for  the  powder  and  tincture. 

Henbane  is  anodyne,  hypnotic,  antispas- 
modic, and  sedative.  It  differs  from  opium  in 
not  being  stimulant,  and  by  not  confining  the 
bowels;  and  hence  may  be  administered  in 
cases  in  which  that  drug  would  be  improper. 
In  large  doses  it  nets  as  a  powerful  narcotic 
poison,  producing  obscurity  of  vision,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  delirium,  phantasms,  coma,  &c. 
— Dose,  3  to  10  gr.,  in  powder.  It  is  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  extract  or  tincture.  The 
antidotes,  <Sec.,  are  the  same  as  those  noticed 
under  Opium. 

HEN-COOPS,  Fumigator  foif  Consisted 
wholly  of  coal-tar. 

HlrPAS.  Syn.  Litee.  A  name  given  by 
the  older  chemists  to  various  combinations  of 
sulphur,  from  their  brownish  or  liver  colour ; 
as  '  hepar  antimonii,'  '  hepar  sulphuris,'  &c. 
See  Antimony  (Liver  of),  Potassidm  (Sul- 
phide), &c. 

HEEBAE'IUM.  [Eng.,  L.]  Syn.  HoETUS 
SICCUS,  L.  A  collection  of  dried  specimens  of 
plants;  hence  called  hoetds  SICCUS,  or  dry 
garden.  Plants  for  the  herbarium  should  be 
gathered  on  a  dry  day,  and  carried  home  in  a 
tin-box  (' TASOULTIM'),  or  other  convenient 
receptacle  which  will  preserve  them  fresh  for 
a  time.  Those  which  have  collected  moisture 
in  their  leaves  should  be  allowed  to  dry,  their 
stalks  being  placed  in  water  to  keep  them  alive. 
Plants  with  very  thick,  succulent  leaves  or 
stems  must  be  killed  by  immersion  in  hot 
water  before  they  can  be  safely  placed  in  the 
drying  press.  The  press  consists  simply  of  a 
few  stout  boards  with  a  screw — or,  still  better. 


a  number  of  heavy  weights,  bricks,  or  stones— 
for  pressing  them  together.  The  specimens  of 
plants,  when  all  superficial  moisture  has  Ijeen 
removed,  are  placed  between  layers  of  bibu- 
lous paper  (botanical  papee),  care  being 
taken  that  the  parts  of  each  are  arranged  in 
a  natural  manner.  The  sheets  containing 
the  specimens  are  then  placed  between  the 
boai'ds,  and  pressure  is  applied.  This  must 
be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  should  be  gradually 
increased  as  the  plants  become  dry.  The 
paper  is  changed  every  day  or  every  second 
day,  and  the  damp  sheets  are  dried  for  use  at 
a  future  time.  When  properly  dried,  the 
specimens  are  placed  on  sheets  of  writing 
paper,  and  fixed  by  a  few  stitches  of  thread,  a 
little  gum,  or  strips  of  gummed  paper.  The 
name  of  the  geuus  and  species,  and  the  locality 
where  found,  &c.,  are  then  marked  beside 
each.  Camphor  or  a  little  corrosive  subli- 
mate may  be  used  to  preserve  herbaria  from 
the  ravages  of  insects.  The  preparation  of 
an  herbarium  offers  an  almost  endless  source 
of  amusement  to  the  ingenious,  whilst  the 
specimens  so  collected,  if  well  preserved,  ari- 
almost  as  useful  to  the  botanist  as  the  living 
plants. 

HERBS.  Syn.  HEBBiE,  L.  The  collection 
and  drying  of  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
perfumery  are  noticed  under  Vegetable  Suu- 

STANCES. 

Amongst  cooks,  several  aromatic  herb-', 
either  fresh  or  dried,  are  used  for  scasonin^^ 
"  In  many  receipts  is  mentioned  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  which  consists,  for  some  stews 
and  soups,  of  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  two 
sprigs  of  thyme,  and  one  bay  leaf ;  if  no  parsley, 
then  of  four  sprigs  of  winter  savory,  six  of 
thyme,  and  one  baylcaf."     (Soyer.) 

HEK'NIA.    See  Ruptuee. 

HEB'KIIfG.  A  well-known  small  sea  fish, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Clupeida,  a  branch 
of  the  order  Malacopterygii.  As  an  article  of 
food,  herrings  are  of  a  vast  importance  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
When  recently  cauglit  and  dressed  by  broiling 
or  boiling,  they  are  wholesome  and  agreeable ; 
but  if  fried,  or  long  kept,  they  become  strong 
and  oily,  and  are  then  apt  to  offend  the  sto- 
mach. The  preparation  of  salted  and  dried 
or  smoked  herrings  (bloaters,  red  herrings) 
furnishes  employment  for  thousands,  both  in 
these  countries  and  Holland.  Real  Yarmouth 
bloaters  and  Dutch  herrings  are  highly  es- 
teemed by  many  as  a  relish.  Salted  herrings 
are  said  to  be  diuretic.  The  pickle  was 
formerly  used  in  clysters,  dropsies,  &c.  M. 
Soyer  calls  this  fish  "the  poor  man's  friend," 
and  tells  us  that,  after  being  "cleaned  and 
scaled,  and  the  head  removed,"  it  should  be 
"opened  in  the  back,  and  the  gut  taken  out." 
Also  that "  the  way  to  ascertain  if  a  herring  is 
too  salt  is  to  take  the  fish  in  the  left  hand, 
and  pull  out  a  few  of  the  fins  from  the  back, 
and  to  taste  them.   You  may  thus  find  out  the 
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quality  and  flavour.  This  plan  is  adopted  by 
the  large  dealers." 

HESPEE'IDIBT.  A  peculiar  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  white  portion  of  the  rind  of 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.  It  forms  crystalline 
silky  needles,  is  odourless,  tasteless,  fusible, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  soluble  in 
water.     Hesperidin  is  a  glucoslde. 

HICCOUGH  (Mk'-iip).  Si/n.  Hicoupj  Sin- 
gultus, L.  A  convulsive  motion  of  the 
diaphragm  and  parts  adjacent.  The  common 
causes  are  flatulency,  indigestion,  acidity,  and 
worms.  It  may  generally  be  removed  by  the 
exhibition  of  warm  carminatives,  cordials,  cold 
water,  weak  spirits,  camphor  julep,  or  spirits 
of  sal-volatile.  A  sudden  fright  or  surprise 
will  often  produce  the  like  effect.  An  instance 
is  recorded  of  a  delicate  young  lady  that  was 
troubled  with  hiccough  for  some  months,  and 
who  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
bility from  the  loss  of  sleep  occasioned  by  it, 
that  was  cured  by  a  fright,  after  medicines 
and  topical  applications  had  failed.  A  pinch 
of  snnff,  a  glass  of  iced  soda  water,  or  an  ice- 
cream, will  also  frequently  remove  this  affec- 
tion. 

HrEEA-PI'CRA.     See  Powdbe  op  Aloes 

AND  CaNELIA. 

HIP'POCEAS.  An  aromatic  medicated  wine, 
formerly  much  used  in  England,  and  still 
employed  on  the  Continent. 

Prep.  Lisbon  and  Canary  wine,  of  each  12 
pints;  cinnamon,  2  oz. ;  white  canella,  J  oz. ; 
cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  galangal,  or 
cardamoms,  of  each  1  dr. ;  bruise  the  spices, 
and  digest  them  in  the  wine  for  three  or  four 
diivs;  strain,  and  add  of  lump  sugar,  24  lbs. 

HIPPU'EIC  ACID.  HCsHgNOs.  S^n.  Aci- 
DUM  HiPPUEioum,  L.  A  compound  discovered 
by  Liebig  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  cow,  and 
other  graminivora,  in  which  it  exists  as  hippu- 
rate  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

Prep.  Concentrate  fresh  cow's  urine  by  a 
gentle  heat  to  about  -^th  its  bulk,  filter  from 
deposit,  mix  the  liquid  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallise. 
It  may  be  decoloured  by  redissolving  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  treating  it  with  animal 
charcoal,  or  with  a  little  chloride  of  lime  along 
with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  re-crystal- 
lising it, 

Obs.  Hippuric  acid,  when  pure,  forms 
long,  slender,  milk-white,  square  prisms ;  it  is 
soluble  in  400  parts  of  cold  water;  it  also 
dissolves  in  hot  alcohol.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  benzoate  of  am- 
monia, and  benzonitrile,  with  a  coaly  residue. 
The  urine  of  horses  or  cows,  left  to  itself  for 
some  time,  or  evaporated  at  a  boiling  tempera- 
ture, yields  not  a  trace  of  hippuric  acid,  but 
only  benzoic  acid.  Nitric  acid  and  hot  oil  of 
vitriol  convert  it  into  benzoic  acid.  Boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  benzoic  acid 
and  glycocoU.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts, 
which  are  called  hippurates.  See  Benzoic 
Acid. 


HIPS.  Sy».  Heps  J  Rosa  canina  (Ph.  L.). 
The  fresh  fruit  of  the  dog  rose  (Rosa  canina), 
or  wild  briar.     Used  to  make  a  conserve. 

HOL'LANDS.  Syn.  Geneva,  Schiedam, 
Hollands  gin,  Dutch  g.  Prep.  1.  The 
materials  employed  in  the  distilleries  of  Schie- 
dam, in  the  preparation  of  this  excellent  spirit, 
are  2  parts  of  the  best  unmalted  rye  and 
1  part  of  malted  bigg,  reduced  to  the  state  of 
coarse  meal  by  grinding.  About  a  barrel 
(36  galls.)  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
162°  to  168°  Pahr.,  is  put  into  the  mash-tun 
for  every  IJ  cwt.  of  meal,  after  which  the 
malt  is  introduced  and  stirred,  and,  lastly,  the 
rye  is  added.  Powerful  agitation  is  next 
given  to  the  magma  till  it  becomes  quite 
uniform,  when  the  mash-tun  is  covered  over 
with  canvas,  and  left  in  this  state  for  two 
hours.  Agitation  is  then  again  had  recourse 
to,  and  the  transparent '  spent  wash'  of  a  pre- 
ceding mashing  is  added,  followed  by  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  to  about  85°  Pahr.  The  gravity  of 
the  wort  at  this  point  varies  from  33  to  38  lbs. 
A  quantity  of  the  best  pressed  Flanders  yeast, 
equal  to  1  lb.  for  every  100  galls,  of  the  mashed 
materials,  is  next  stirred  in,  and  the  whole  is 
fermented  in  the  mash-tun  for  about  3  days, 
or  until  the  attenuation  is  from  7  to  4  lbs. 
(sp.  gr.  1'007  to  1-004).  During  this  time 
the  yeast  is  occasionally  skimmed  off  the  fer- 
menting wort.  The  wash,  with  the  grains,  is 
then  transferred  to  the  still,  and  converted 
into  '  low  wines.'  To  every  100  galls,  of  this 
liquor,  2  lbs.  of  jumper  berries  (3  to  5  years 
old),  and  about  1  lb.  of  salt,  are  added,  and 
the  whole  is  put  into  the  low-wine  still,  and 
the  fine  spirit  drawn  off  by  a  gentle  heat,  one 
receiver  only  being  employed.  The  product 
per  quarter  varies  from  18  to  21  galls,  of 
spirit,  2  to  3  0.  p. 

2.  (Best  Hollands.)  Hollands  rectified 
to  the  strength  of  24°  Banme  (sp.  gr.  -9125, 
or  about  6  o.  p.). 

3.  (English-made.) — a.  From  juniper  ber- 
ries (at  least  a  year  old,  and  crushed  in  the 
hands),  3  lbs.;  rectified  spirit,  li  gall,  (or 
proof  spirit,  2^  galls.);  digest,  with  agitation, 
for  a  week, and  then  express  the  liquor;  after 
24  hours'  repose,  decant  the  clear  portion,  add 
it  to  good  corn  spirit,  at  2  or  3^  overproof,  90 
or  100  galls.,  and  mix  them  well  together. 

b.  Prom  jvmiper  berries,  2i  lbs. ;  sweet 
fennel  seed,  5  oz.  j  caraway  seed,  3i  oz.;  proof 
spirit,  2  galls. ;  corn  spirit,  90  or  100  galls. 

e.  As  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  Stras- 
burg  turpentine  or  Canadian  balsam,  1  lb. 

d.  To  either  of  the  last  two  or  three  add  a 
very  small  quantity  of  ground  cardamoms  or 
horse-radish.  Some  compounders  also  add 
4  or  5  cloves  of  garlic,  or  about  15  gr.  of 
assafoetidii,  with  1  gr.  of  ambergris  rubbed  to 
a  powder  with  a  little  white  sand  or  lump 
sugar.  Good  plain  gin  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  lieu  of  the  corn  spirit  ordered 
above,  when  expense  is  no  object. 
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Obt.  The  last  four  forms,  which  nre  only 
giTen  as  examples,  produce  a  very  pleasant 
spirit,  if  it  is  kept  for  some  time  to  '  mellow.' 
Age  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
'creaminess'  of  foreign  gin,  which  usually 
lies  in  bond  for  some  time  before  being  con- 
sumed. The  product  is,  however,  much  su- 
perior if  the  ingredients  are  rectified  along 
with  20  galls,  of  water,  and  about  14  lbs.  of 
salt,  by  a  gentle  heat. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
superior  flavour  of  Hollands  spirit  depends 
more  on  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  manufacture 
than  on  the  quantity  of  juniper  berries  em- 
ployed; 2  lbs.  of  them,  when  new,  being  barely 
equivalent  to  1  oz.  of  the  essential  oil;  and 
when  old,  to  less  than  i  oz.,  a  quantity  wholly 
insufficient  to  flavour  100  gaUons  of  spirit. 
The  Dutch  distillers,  most  noted  for  this 
liquor,  add  a  little  puie  Strasburg  turpentine 
and  a  handful  or  two  of  hops  to  the  spirit, 
along  with  the  juniper  berries,  before  recti- 
fication. The  former  substance  has  a  pale 
yellowish-brown  colour,  and  a  very  fragrant 
and  agreeable  smell,  and  tends  materially  to 
impart  that  fine  aroma  for  which  the  best 
geneva  is  distinguished.  At  Rotterdam  sweet 
tenncl  seed  is  commonly  added  as  a  flavouring; 
and  at  Weesoppe  Strasburg  turpentine  and 
fennel  seeds,  or  the  essential  oil  of  fennel,  are 
frequently  substituted  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  juniper  berries. 

Schiedam  Hollands  is  considered  the  best; 
the  next  quality  is  that  of  Rotterdam ;  after 
these  comes  that  of  Weesoppe. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Mr  Robert 
Moore,  and  others  to  introduce  into  general 
consumption  in  this  country  a  home-made 
liquor,  resembling  and  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  foreign  geneva,  "but  the  palates 
of  our  gin-drinkers  were  too  corrupted  to 
relish  so  pure  a  spirit." 

EOfflCEOP'ATHY.  Syn.  Homcbopathia;  L. 
A  medical  hypothesis  promulgated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  by  the  late 
Dr  Hahnemann,  of  Leipsic,  according;  to 
which  diseases  may  be  cured  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  minute  doses  of  medicines  capable 
of  producing  in  healthy  persons  affections 
similar  to  those  it  is  intended  to  remove. 
The  doctrine  that  "similia  similibus  curantur" 
had  long  previously  been  practically  acted  on, 
to  a  limited  extent,  in  certain  cases,  in  legiti- 
mate medicine  (allopathy,  heteropathy),  al- 
though not  verbally  recognised  as  belontring 
to  its  system.  The  administration  of  infini- 
tesimal doses  is  an  absurdity  which  honiceo- 
pathy,  however,  alone  can  claim.  According 
to  this  method,  the  millionth  of  a  grain  is 
often  an  excessive  dose ;  whilst  billionths  and 
decillionths,  quantities  so  small  as  to  be  vastly 
beyond  human  perception,  form  the  common 
doses.  This  reduces  the  whole  practice,^  of 
homcEopathy  to  a  system  of  doing  nothing 
beyond  regulating  the  diet  and  habits  of  the 
patient.    "All  judicious  practitioners   have 


long  been  agreed  that  there  are  many  cases 
which  are  best  treated  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned,  and  in  which  physic  does  more 
harm  than  good;  in  which,  in  short,  a  sen- 
sible physician  endeavours  to  amuse  the  pa- 
tient, whilst  natnre  cures  the  disorder;  so 
that  the  frequent  success  of  homoeopathic 
treatment  may  be  explained,  without  admitting 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  presumed  to  be 
founded."     (Brande.) 

HON'EY.  Si/n.  Mbl  (B.  P.),  L.  The  sweet 
substance  elaborated  by  the  domestic  bee  from 
the  juices  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  and 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  wax  forming  the  honey- 
comb. 

Var.  Pure  honey  consists  of  a  syrup  of 
uncrystallisablo  sugar  and  crystalline  sac- 
charine grains,  resembling  grape  sugar. — 
'  Virgin  honey '  is  that  which  flows  sponta- 
neously from  the  comb. — 'Ordinary  honey,' 
that  obtained  by  heat  and  pressure.  The 
former  is  pale  and  fragrant;  the  latter  darker, 
.ind  possessing  a  less  agreeable  taste  and 
smell. — '  English  honey '  is  chiefly  collected 
from  furze  and  broom  flowers,  and  is  more 
waxy  than  that  from  the  South  of  Europe ; — 
'  Narbonno  honey,'  chiefly  from  rosemary,  and 
other  labiate  flowers,  very  fine ; — '  Poisonous 
honey '  is  found  near  Trebizond,  in  Asia,  its 
toxic  effects  being  due  to  the  bees  having 
collected  it  from  a  poisonous  plant,  the 
Azalea  pontica. 

Pur.  Honey  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
treacle,  potato-sugar  syrup,  potato  farina, 
starch,  and  wheat  flour.  The  first  may  be 
detected  by  the  colour  and  odour;  the  second 
in  the  way  noticed  under  StrOAE;  and  the 
others  by  the  honey  not  forming  a  nearly  clear 
solution  with  cold  water,  and  striking  a  blue 
colour  with  iodine.  When  it  contains  wheat 
flour,  and  is  heated,  it  at  first  liquefies,  but  on 
cooling  it  becomes  solid  and  tough.  The  ab- 
sence of  starchy  matter  or  flour  is  easily 
proved  by  the  following  test : — Boiled  with 
water  for  five  minutes,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it 
should  not  become  blue  with  iodine  water — 
indicating  absence  of  flour. 

Uses,  4'c-  Honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative, 
but  rather  apt  to  gripe.  It  is  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  OITMELS  and  gabgles, 
and  also  to  cover  the  taste  of  nauseous  medi- 
cines, which  it  does  better  than  sugar.  Clari- 
fied honey  is  alone  ordered  to  be  used  in 
medicine. 

Honey,  Clarified.  Syn.  RErixED  hohet, 
Stkainbd  h.  ;  Mel  depueatum  (Ph.  D.), 
Mel  PRa:PiRATtrM,  L.  The  honey  is  simply 
melted  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  and 
strained  whilst  hot  through  flannel  (Ph.  D.); 

or it  is  melted  as  last,  and  the  scum  removed 

(Ph.  U.  S.) ;  or— it  is  melted  with  l-3rd  its 
weight  of  water,  skimmed,  strained  through 
flannel,  and  evaporated  until  it  reaches  the 
sp.  gr.  1-261.  (P.  Cod.)  Honey  is  not  to  be 
employed  without  being  desquamated.  (Ph.  L.) 

Obs.     Clarified  honey  is  less  agreeable  thau 
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raw  honey,  and  has  lost  the  crystalline  cha- 
racter of  the  latter ;  but  it  is  less  liable  to 
ferment  and  gripe.  The  use  of  copper  and 
iron  vessels  or  implements  should  be  avoided, 
;is  honey  acquires  a  dark  colour  by  contact 
with  them.  Berlin-ware,  stone-ware,  or  well- 
silvered  or  tin  copper  pans,  should  alone  be 
used.  On  the  large  scale,  one  or  other  of  the 
following  plans  are  adopted : — 

1.  The  honey  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  water  and  allowed  to  boil  up  5  or  6  times 
without  skimming ;  it  is  then  removed  from 
the  fire,  and  after  being  cooled,  brought  on 
several  strong  linen  strainers,  stretched  hori- 
zontally, and  covered  with  a  layer  of  clean 
and  well-washed  sand,  an  inch  in  depth;  the 
sand  is  rinsed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  the 
mixed  liquor  is  finally  evaporated  to  the  thick- 
ness of  syrup. 

2.  Dissolve  the  honey  in  water,  as  last, 
clarify  with  white  of  egg,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence. 

3.  Dissolve  in  water,  add  IJ  lb.  of  animal 
charcoal  to  every  i  cwt.  of  honey,  gently 
simmer  for  15  minutes,  add  a  little  chalk  to 
saturate  excess  of  acid,  if  required,  strain  or 
clarify,  and  evaporate. 

4.  Honey,  1  cwt. ;  water,  9  galls. ;  fresh 
burnt  animal  charcoal,  1  lbs. ;  simmer  for  15 
minutes,  add  a  little  chalk  to  saturate  free 
acid  (if  required),  strain  or  clarify,  and  eva- 
porate as  before. 

HONEYS.  (In  pharmacy.)  Syn.  Meiita, 
L.  These  are  minor  preparations,  now  almost 
superseded  by  '  syrups '  (Syeupi).  The  mel- 
lita  of  the  Ph.  L.,  including  two  '  oxymels,' 
are  only  four  in  number. 

Honey  of  Bo"rax.  Syn.  Mel  bobaois 
(B.  P.  Ph.,  L.  E.  &  D.),  h.  Prep.  (B.  P,) 
Finely  powdered  borax,  1 ;  clarified  honey,  7 ; 
mix.  Astringent,  detersive,  and  coolino;.  It 
is  employed  in  aphthae  of  the  mouth,  ex- 
cessive salivation,  &c.  A  great  improvement 
would  he  to  dissolve  1  of  borax  in  1  of  glycerin, 
and  then  add  6  of  honey. 

Honey  of  Col'cMcnm.  Syn.  Mel  colchici, 
L.  Prep.  (Beasley.)  Dried  colchicum  1 
part ;  water  (at  140°),  16  parts  ;  infuse  for  12 
hours,  strain,  let  it  settle,  and  boil  the  clear 
liquor  with  white  honey,  12  parts,  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup.     See  Colchicum. 

Honey  of  liq'uorice.  Syn.  Mel  qltoteehi- 
ZATUM,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Hamb.)  Honey  and 
.1  strong  infusion  of  liquorice  boiled  to  a 
proper  consistence.  Emollient,  pectoral,  and 
laxative. 

Honey  of  Male  Fern.  Syn.  Mel  mliois, 
L.  Prep.  (Dunglison.)  Ethereal  extract  of 
male  fern,  30  gr. ;  honey  of  roses,  4  dr. ;  mix. 
In  tapeworm. — Dose.  One  half  at  bedtime, 
followed  by  the  remainder  in  the  morning. 

Honey  of  Mercnry.  Syn.  Mel  hydbaegtei, 
L.  Prep.  (Bell.)  Mercury,  1  dr. ;  honey,  1 
oz. ;  triturate  till  the  globules  disappear. 
Allard  adds  of  oil  of  cloves,  J  dr.  Properties 
similar  to  those  of  mercurial  pill.     It  is  chiefly 


used  as  an  application  to  ulcers  of  the 
throat. 

Honey  of  Eo"ses.  Syn.  Mel  eos«  (Ph.  L. 
and  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  h.)  Dried  petals 
of  the  the  red  rose  (the  leaves  separated),  4 
oz. ;  boiling  water,  16  ii.  oz. ;  macerate  for  2 
2  hours !  lightly  press  them  in  the  hand,  and 
strain ;  then  add  8  fl.  oz.  more  of  boiling  water 
to  the  roses,  macerate  for  a  short  time,  and 
again  gently  express  the  liquor ;  to  this  add 
the  other  half;  next  add  to  the  mixed  liquors, 
honey,  5  lbs;  and  evaporate  in  a  water  bath, 
so  that,  the  infusion  which  was  set  aside 
being  added,  it  may  become  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Dried  rose  petals,  4  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  2\  pints  ;  infuse  for  6  hours,  and  gently 
squeeze  out  the  liquor;  after  the  impurities 
have  subsided,  decant  the  clear,  add  of  honey, 
5  lbs.,  and  evaporate  as  before,  to  a  proper 
consistence,  removing  the  scum  which  forms. 
Used  to  make  astringent  gargles.  It  must 
not  be  boiled  in  a  copper  or  iron  vessel,  as 
they  will  spoil  the  colour.  The  last  fprm  is  tluit 
commonly  adopted  in  trade. 

Honey  of  SqniUs.  Syn.  Mel  scill^,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Thickclarifiedhoney,  3  lbs. ;  tincture 
of  squills,  2  lbs. ;  mix. 

2.  (Souheiran.)  Dried  squills,  1  oz.  j  boiling 
water,  f  pint ;  infuse  2  hours,  strain,  add  of 
honey,  12  oz.;  and  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence.  Resembles  oxymel  of  squills 
(nearly). 

Honey  of  Verdigris.    EaYPTiAOUM. 

Honey  of  Vi'olets.  Syn.  Mel  viol^  ;  L. 
Prep.  From  clarified  honey,  2  parts ;  expressed 
and  depurated  juice  of  violets,  1  part.  Be- 
sembles  syrup  of  violets. 

HON'EY  DEW.  Syn.  Eos  mellitus,  L. 
A  sweetish  matter  ejected  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants  by  certain  aphides. 

HOOPING  COUGH.  See  Whoopin&  CouoH. 

HOPS.  Syn.  Lupulus  (B.  P.),  L.  "The 
catkins  of  the  female  plant  of  the  Sumulus 
lupulus  "  or  common  hop.  (B.  P.)  "  The  dried 
strobiles."  (Ph.  D.)  The  hops  of  commerce 
are  the  strobiles  or  catkins  (lupuli  steobili, 
L.  AMENTA)  of  the  hop  plant.  The  yellow  pow- 
der or  small  lupulinic  grains  or  glands  (lu- 
pblin),  which  are  attached  to  the  strobiles, 
are  the  portion  on  which  their  characteristic 
qualities  chiefly  depend. 

Tlie  hop  is  tonic,  stomachic,  and  moderately 
narcotic.  It  is  used  in  diseases  of  local  debi- 
lity with  morbid  vigilance  and  other  nervous 
derangement,  producing  sleep  where  opiates 
are  objectionable.  Hops  may  be  used  topically 
as  a  fomentation  or  a  poultice,  as  a  resolvent  or 
discutient  in  painful  swellings  and  tumours. 
The  golden  dust  attached  to  the  scale  of  the 
hop  is  sometimes  administered  in  doses  of  fiom 
5  to  10  grains.  Very  freshly  dried  hops,  made 
into  a  pillow,  procure  sleep. 

In  tlie  choice  of  hops,  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  those  that  have  large  cones  or  stro- 
biles, that  are  the   most  powerfully  odorous. 
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and  most  free  from  leaves,  stems,  scaly  frag- 
ments, and  sticks,  and  which,  when  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  impart,  in  the  greatest 
degree,  a  yellowish  tint  and  glutinous  feeling 
to  the  skin.  The  tightness  with  which  they 
are  packed  should  also  be  noticed ;  as,  with- 
out being  very  firmly  pressed  together,  and 
quite  B61id  they  soon  spoil  by  keeping.  The 
finest  fiavoured  hops  are  the  'GOLDlsroa,'  grown 
chiefly  in  middle  and  east  Kent ;  the  '  white- 
bines  '  of  Farnham  and  Canterbury ;  and  the 
WoBCBSTEE  HOPS,  grown  on  the  red  soils 
nf  the  vale  of  the  Severn.  These  are  princi- 
pally employed  for  the  finer  class  of  ales. 
Mid  Kent  and  Sussex  hops  are  also  used  for 
ale,  but  have  an  inferior  colour  and  flavour. 
'I'hc  best  hops  are  packed  in  sacks  of  flne  can- 
vas, termed  '  pockets,'  weighing  from  IJ  cwt. 
to  li  cwt.  each ;  and  the  inferior  qualities  in 
coarse  '  bags,'  of  about  double  the  size.  The 
formerare  mostly  purchased  by  the  ale  brewers, 
and  the  latter  by  the  porter  brewers.  When 
liops  are  older  than  of  last  season's  growth 
they  are  termed  'yearlings,' — when  of  the 
si-cond  season's  growth,  '  old,' — and  when 
three  years,  or  older,  '  old  olds.'     See  Beew- 

ING,  EXTBAOT,    HUMULIN,     LUPrLIN,     TlNO- 
TUEE,  &C. 

HOOSE.  Young  cattle,  especially  calves,  as 
well  as  sheep  and  lambs,  are  frequently  liable 
to  attacks  of  a  species  of  bronchitis,  caused  by 
the  presence  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  minute 
worms.  They  are  mostly  so  attacked  in 
autumn. 

Treatment.  For  a  calf  of  six  months  old 
give  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  in  two 
ounces  of  linseed  oil,  to  be  repeated  once  or 
twice  after  an  interval  of  two  days.  Half 
this  dose  may  be  given  to  sheep.  The  mixture 
should  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  and  not 
by  the  nostrils,  as  usually  recommended. 
Calves  should  additionally  be  comfortably 
housed  at  night,  and  be  fed  with  a  little  oil 
cake  and  other  good  food. 

HOBE'HO'ITND.  S^n.  White  hoeehouitd  ; 
MAEBUBirM  vuloaeb  (Linn.),  L.  Tliis  herb 
has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  chronic 
pulmonary  complaints,  especially  catarrh,  and 
in  uterine  and  liver  affections.  Horehound  tea 
(tiiea  maetjbii,  infustjm  marttbii)  is  pre- 
pared by  infusing  1  oz.  of  the  herb  in  boiling 
water,!  pint,  for  an  hour;— syrup  of  hore- 
hound (SYEUPUS  MAEUBll),  by  thickening  the 
infusion  of  tea  with  sugar; — candied  horehound 
(MAErsiUM  condithm),  by  mixing  1  pint  of 
horehound  juice  with  8  or  10  lbs.  of  white 
sugar,  boiling  the  mixture  to  a  candy  height, 
and  pouring  it,  whilst  warm,  into  moulds,  or 
small  paper  cases,  well  dusted  with  finely 
powdered  lump-sugar ;  or  by  pouring  it  out 
on  a  dusted  slab,  and  cutting  it  into  squares. 
See  Candtino. 

HORN.  For  the  purposes  of  the  turner  and 
comh-niaker,  horns  of  the  goat  and  sheep  are 
preferred  on  account  of  their  superior  white- 
ness and  transparency.     For  medical  purposes, 


those  of  the  stag  (haetshobb)  are  ordered 
to  be  employed. 

Horn  is  dyed  with  the  same  dyes,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  to  bones  and  ivory. 

Horn  is  softened,  bent,  and  monided,  by 
means  of  heat  and  pressure  For  these  pur- 
poses boiling  water  and  a  screw  press  are 
commonly  employed. 

Horn  is  reduced  to  plates  or  sheets  by  saw- 
ing it,  and  then  exposing  it  to  powerful  pres- 
sure between  hot  iron  plates;  the  pith  having 
been  previously  removed,  and  its  texture  soft- 
ened by  soaking  for  some  days  in  water,  and 
subsequent  boiling  in  that  liquid. 

Surfaces  and  edges  may  be  united  or  ce- 
mented together  by  softening  the  horn  by  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  placing  the  parts  in 
contact  under  strong  pressure,  and  exposing 
the  whole  thus  arranged  to  the  heat  of  boiling 
water. 

Horn  is  stained  or  party-coloured  to  imitate 
tortoise-shell,  by  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold,  for  the  red  portion ;  nitrate  of  silver, 
for  the  dark  brown  and  black ;  and  nitrate 
of  mercury  (hot),  or  a  paste  made  of  red  lead, 
and  potash  or  quicklime,  for  the  brown.  When 
the  last  is  used  the  horn  must  be  heated  and 
exposed  to  its  action  for  some  hours. 

Horn  Silver.  (Ag.  CI.)  A  native  chloride 
or  silver,  which  occurs  cither  crystallized 
in  cubes,  or  as  a  compact  semi-transparent 
mass.  ' 

HOES-D'(EUVRES.  [Fr.]  Syn.  AssiETTES, 
Fr.  Small  entries,  as  '  aiguilUttes' '  ragouti,' 
plates  of  sardines,  anchovies,  or  other  relishes, 
served  at  dinner  between  the  leading  dishes. 
'  Assiettes  volantes '  (flying  plates)  are  dishes 
handed  round  to  the  guests,  but  not  placed  on 
the  table. 

HORSE.  Syn.  E(jtnjs,  L.  This  most  useful 
quadruped  belongs  to  the  family  Eqtiidtc,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  single  digit  and  hoof  on  each 
foot.  The  horse  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  its  natural  wild  state, 
as  the  so-called  '  wild-horses  '  of  America  and 
Asia  are  but  the  progeny  of  horses  which 
have  escaped  from  the  haunts  of  civilisation. 
Of  all  animals  the  horse  is  most  useful  to 
man.  Independently  of  its  value  as  a  beast 
of  burden  and  draught,  its  skin,  its  hide,  in- 
testines, and  bones,  furnish  us  with  leather,  the 
thongs  of  whips,  gut,  grease,  bone-black,  ma- 
nure, &c.  The  excrement,  fat,  and  hoof  were 
included  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Ph.  L. 
1618.  The  flesh  is  eaten  in  some  countries, 
and  was  formerly  esteemed  to  possess  many 
virtues. 

Injuries  of  a  serious  character,  and  even 
death,  are  often  occasioned  by  horses  running 
away,  or  becoming  unmanageable.  Various 
methods  have  been  proposed  to  prevent  acci- 
dents of  this  kind,  and  to  place  the  animal  ui- 
tirely  under  the  power  of  its  rider  or  driver. 
In  Russia,  around  the  horse's  neck,  near  the 
neck  strap,  is  placed  a  cord  with  a  running 
ki.ot.    To  this  slip-noose  is  attached  a  pair  of 
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reins,  which  always  lie  thrown  over  the  dash- 
boards, ready  to  be  seized  at  once.  When  the 
horse  starts,  and  becomes  unruly,  the  gentle- 
man takes  up  this  cord,  and  tightens  the 
horse's  throat,  so  that  he  cannot  take  breath. 
The  most  furious  horse  stops  instantly,  and 
will  not  fall  or  kick.  See  Bedding,  Bban 
Mash,  Broken  Knees,  Beokbn  Wind, 
Clipping,  Cankbb,  Cataeeh,  Choking, 
Choeea,  Cholic,  Constipation,  Coens, 
Ceib-bitinq,  Cueb. 

HOBSE  BALLS.  See  Vetbbinaey  Medi- 
cine. 

HOKSES,  Condition  Powder  for.  The  prin- 
cipal ingredients  were:  Eenugreek,  liquorice 
root,  resin,  brimstone,  common  salt,  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  a  green  powder,  probably  senna. 
It  contained  traces  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
carbonates;  alumina,  silica,  and  iron. 

HORSE  POWEE.  This  term  was  first  em- 
ployed by  James  Watt  to  express  a  power 
capable  of  raising  33,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  per 
minute.  The  effective  pressure  on  the  surface 
of  the  piston  was  estimated  at  7  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  and  hence  the  area  of  the  piston, 
in  square  inches,  multiplied  by  7,  gave  the 
gross  effective  moving  pressure,  and  the  space 
passed  over  by  this  piston  in  a  minute  gave  the 
distance  through  which  the  pressure  was  ex- 
erted, or  the  wfiight  was  raised.  From  these 
data  the  horse  power  was  easily  calculated. 
In  process  of  time  improvements  in  the  forma- 
tion of  boilers  and  steam  engines  increased 
the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  power  of  the  engine.  In  modern 
engines  the  actual  power  is  commonly  from  2 
to  4  times  greater  than  the  nominal  power, 
which  is,  however,  still  retained  as  the  unit  of 
power  in  commercial  calculations. 

HOESEEAD'ISH.  Syn  Aemoeaoia  eadix. 
(B.  P.)  "  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlearia  Armo- 
racia"  (B.  P.).  Horseradish  is  pungent,  acrid, 
stimulant,  and  rubefacient.  It  is  also  regarded 
as  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic.  It 
forms  a  useful  masticatory  in  hoarseness,  sore 
throat,  and  toothache.  As  a  condiment,  it 
provokes  the  appetite  and  assists  digestion. 
Eeduced  to  shreds  (scraped  horseradish),  it 
forms  a  common  and  excellent  accompaniment 
to  roast  beef.  The  root  of  aconite  or  wolfsbane, 
which  somewhat  resembles  it  in  appearance, 
has  occasionally  been  mistaken  for  it,  with 
fatal  results ;  the  two  are,  however,  readily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  as  the  taste  of 
horseradish  is  warm  and  pungent,  approach- 
ing that  of  mustard,  whilst  aconite  is  bitter, 
and  its  odour  is  earthy  and  disagreeable,  and 
atter  a  few  minutes'  contact  with  the  lips, 
tongue,  and  fauces,  produces  a  sensation  of 
numbness,  and  tingling.  See  Aconitum  Na- 
PEiiiiTS;  under  which  article  will  be  found 
engravings  of  the  two  roots.  The  root  may 
be  kept  fresh  for  some  time  if  buried  in  sand 
in  a  cool  place.  Horseradish  powder  is  pre- 
pared from  the  roots  gathered  in  November  or 
December,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  or  ex- 


posure to  a  current  of  dry  air.  It  ie  used  as  a 
condiment. 

HOK'TICULTUEE.  Syn.  Gaedening.  The 
art  of  cultivating  gardens.  According  to 
Loudon,  horticulture  differs  from  agriculture, 
chiefly  in  the  comparatively  limited  space  over 
which  it  extends,  and  in  being  conducted  by 
manual  labour ;  whilst  the  latter  is  performed 
jointly  by  human  and  animal  labour,  in  fields, 
or  on  an  extensive  tract  of  land  called  a  farm. 

HOR'TUS-StCCUS.     See  Heebaeium. 

HOS'PITAL  GAH'GSENE.  Syn.  Phage- 
Da;NA  GANGBENOSA.  L.  A  species  of  ulcer- 
ating mortification,  particularly  characterised 
by  its  infectious  nature,  and  its  tendency  to 
attack  wonnds  and  ulciers  in  crowded  hospitals, 
so  that  often  the  most  trifling  operation  can- 
not be  performed  with  safety.  Under  its 
influence  the  parts  are  rapidly  destroyed,  not 
by  the  formation  of  ordinary  sloughs,  as  in 
common  mortification,  but  by  their  conversion 
into  an  ash-coloured  viscid  substance  inter- 
spersed with  bloody  specks.  The  treatment 
is  similar  to  that  noticed  under  MOETIEICA- 
TION,  but  here,  above  all  things,  thorough  ven- 
tilation  must  be  established,  and  persevered 
in,  and,  when  possible,  change  of  situation 
sought. 

HUILE.  [Pr.]  Oil  j  a  term  applied  to  va- 
rious substances  and  preparations  on  account 
of  their  smoothness,  consistence,  or  real  or 
imaginary  emollient  or  oleaginous  nature.  See 
LiQUBUE,  Oil,  &c. 

Hnile  Aconstique.  Prep.  Prom  garlic  and 
bay  leaves,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  olive  oil,  i  lb. ; 
boiled  together  for  15  minutes,  and  strained. 
Used  in  ear-ache  and  deafness.  A  little  is 
dropped  on  cottonwool  and  placed  in  the  ear. 

Huile,  Antique.    See  Oils  (Hair). 

Hnile  Liqneureuse.  Frep.  1.  (De  la  Rose.) 
Prom  eau  de  rose,  1  part;  simple  syrup,  2 
parts ;  mixed  together. 

2.  (Dbselbuesd'oeanges.)  From  orange- 
flower  water  and  syrup,  as  No.  1. 

3.  (De  tanille.)  From  essence  of  vanilla, 
1  dr. ;  simple  syrup,  1  pint. 

Ols.  The  above  are  kept  in  small  decanters, 
and  used  to  flavour  water,  grog,  liqueurs,  &c., 
instead  of  sugar  or  capillaire ;  also  to  per- ' 
fume  the  breath.  Other  flavoured  syrups,  for 
the  same  purposes,  are  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner. 

HU'lllC  ACID.  Syn.  Ulmic  acid.  See 
Humus. 

HUMULIN.  The  name  given  to  a  beau- 
tiful extract  or  essence  of  hops,  made  as  fol- 
lows : — 

A  concentrated  tincture  of  hops  is  prepared 
by  percolation  with  rectified  spirit ;  the  same 
hops  are  then  exhausted  with  water ;  the  spirit 
is  removed  from  the  tincture  by  careful  distil- 
lation, and  the  upper  aqueous  portion  is  skim- 
med off,  and  added  to  the  infusion,  which  latter 
is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
extract;  the  oleo-resinous  residuum  of  the 
tincture  is  next  added,  and  well  mixed  in ; 
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after  which  the  whole  is  put  into  pots  and  care- 
fnlly  tied  over  for  sale.  The  product  possesses 
all  the  fragrant,  tonic,  and  bitter  qualities  of 
the  hop  in  a  highly  condensed  form.  See 
Hops,  Lupclin,  &c. 

HD'MUS.  Sy».  Ulmin.  When  wood,  or 
woody  tibre,  is  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of 
air  and  moisture,  it  suffers  eremacausis  or 
decay,  and  crumbles  down  into  a  dark-brown 
or  black  powder  commonly  called  '  mould,' 
and  to  which  chemists  have  given  the  name  of 
'  humus.'  In  this  state  it  exists  in  fertile  soils, 
in  which  it  is  derived  from  the  decay  of 
plants.  A  powder  of  similar  composition  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  chemical 
reagents  on  sugar,  lignin,  &c.  When  acted 
upon  by  dilute  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  this  substance  yields  a  deep-brown 
solution,  from  which  acids  precipitate  a  floccu- 
lent  brown substiince  generally  called  'ulmio'  or 
'  humic  acid.'  Both  bodies  require  further 
investigation,  as  they  are  supposed  to  vary 
exceedingly  in  composition. 

HUNGEE.  The  peculiar  sensation  arising 
from  the  want  of  food.  When  severe,  it  in- 
creases to  actual  pain,  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach are  acted  on  by  its  own  juices,  the 
respiration  becomes  less  frequent,  the  circula- 
tion languid,  and  there  is  a  general  diminu- 
tion of  the  heat  of  the  body  and  of  the  secre- 
tions. The  return  of  hunger  is  accelerated 
by  exercise  and  labour,  and  by  the  exposure 
of  the  body  to  a  low  temperature.  Long 
fasting  is  injurious,  more  particularly  to  the 
young  and  the  debiUt:ited.  See  Appetite, 
Ntjteition,  &c. 

HUS'BANDRT.  The  business  of  the  f«rmer ; 
liy  some  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  joint 
operations  of  farming  and  gardening  on  the 
small  scale.  It  is  al<o  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  agriculture. 

HY'ACIKTH.  In  botany,  the  Enijlish  name 
for  the  genus  Ei/acinthus.  There  are  numer- 
ous varieties  of  the  garden  hyacinth,  all  very 
beautiful.  The  bulbs  are  largely  imported 
from  Holland,  and  are  often  grown  in  water 
contained  in  suitable  glass  vessels  (hyacinth 
l,'lHSse8).  In  mineralogy,  the  term  is  applied 
to  crystallised  yellow  or  brown  zircon.  See 
Oems. 

HYDEAC'IDS.  Syn.  Htdeogen  acids. 
A  name  formerly  given  to  those  iu-ids  which  do 
not  contain  oxygen,  as  hydrochloric,  &c.  It  is 
still  occasionally  employed. 

HT'EBAGOGUGS.  Syn.  Hydbagooa,  L. 
Medicines  which  eau^e  the  removal  of  water 
from  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body.  Many 
cathartics,  as  gamboge,  jalap,  &c.,  are  classed 
under  this  head. 

HYDEAS'TIN.  The  name  given  to  a  con- 
centrated remedy  much  employed  by  the  medi- 
cal eclectics  of  America. 

Prep.    Treat  the  powdered  root  of  golden- 
seal {Hi/draatis  Canadensis)  with  cold  water  by 
percolation;  acidulate  the  infusion  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter ; 
TOL.  I. 


then  dry  it,  dissolve  the  dried  mass  in  alcohol, 
filter,  and  set  aside  to  crystallise. 

Prop.  Yellow,  acicular  crystals,  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. — Dose,  3  to  h 
gr.,  3  to  6  times  a  day ;  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia, 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  &c. — Obs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  investigitions,hydrastin 
contains  berberine,  and  another  alkaline  called 
hydrastia  or  hydi-astina. 

HYDEASTIS  CANADENSIS.  Syn.  The 
Golden  Seal.  This  is  a  small  herbaceous 
perennial  North  American  plant,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order,  Sanunculacea.  The  rhi- 
zome, which  is  the  officinal  part,  though  yellow 
in  the  recent  root,  becomes  of  a  dark  yellowish- 
brown  by  age.  It  contains  albumen,  starch, 
fatty  matter,  resin,  yellow  colouring  matter, 
sugar,  lignin,  and  various  salts ;  also  a  peculiar 
nitrogenous  crystallisable  substance,  to  which 
Dr  Durand,  the  discoverer,  proposed  the  pro- 
visional name  of" hydraslin,  which  substance 
will  bo  found  described  below.  The  root  of 
the  golden  seal,  as  well  us  the  alkaloids  obtain- 
able from  it,  are  largely  used  in  American  me- 
dical practice,  and  are  stated  to  possess  valua- 
ble tonic,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent 
powers.  They  have  been  employed  in  dys- 
pepsia, jaundice,  and  functional  disorders  of 
the  liver.  They  are  also  regarded  as  one  ot 
the  best  substitutes  for  quinine  in  intermit- 
tents. 

Qolden  seal  has  been  given  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  and  extract,  and 
the  fluid  extract  is  now  oflioinal  in  the  United 
States'  Pharmncopceia. 

HY'DEATES.  Compounds  of  hydroxyl  (HO) 
with  other  bodies,  e.g.  KHO— hydrate  uf 
potassium.  The  term  hydrate  is  also  given  ti 
chemical  combinations  of  water  (HjO)  with 
other  substances,  e.g.  CoHCljO .  Hp— hydrate 
of  chloral. 

HY'DEIDE.  A  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  another  radical,  e.g.  hydride  of  methyl — 
CH3H. 

HYDEICDATE.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  salts  now  termed  iodides.  See  Io- 
dides. 

HYDRIO'DIC  ACID.  Syn.  Iodhtdeic  acid  ; 
Aoidum  htdbiodicum,  L.  An  acid  com- 
pound of  iodine  and  hydrogen.    See  Iodine. 

Prep.  1.  By  heating  iodine  in  hydrogtn, 
the  volume  of  the  pas  becomes  doubled,  and  a 
colom-less  acid  gas  is  produced ;  it  is,  however, 
never  prepared  for  use  by  this  means.  2. 
Place  10  pirts  of  potassio  iodide  in  a  small  re- 
tort with  5  parts  of  water,  and  add  20  of 
iodide;  then  drop  in  cautiously  one  part  ot 
phosphorns,  cut  into  small  fragments,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat.  The  gas  will  be  given  off 
abundantly  and  may  be  collected,  by  displace- 
ment, in  dry  bottles. 

A  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  maybe  pre- 
pared by  suspending  iodine  in  water,  and  pass- 
insr  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  mixture  until  the  brown  colour  of  the 
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iodine    disappears;   sulphur  is   deposited  in 
abundance,  and  hydriodic  acid  formed. 

HYDRO'BEKZANIDE.  Wliite  crystalline 
mass,  obtained  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds  by 
treatment  with  ammonia. 

HYDROBRO'MIC  ACID.     See  Bromide. 

Hydrobromic  Acid.  (HBr.)  Syn.  Htdeio 
Beomide,  Htdeogbn  Bbomde. 

Prep.  This  very  powerfully  acid  gaseous 
body  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — 1.  By  de- 
composing bromide  of  potassium  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  2.  By 
decomposing  bromide  of  phosphorus  by  means 
of  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

Hydrobromic  acid  gas  is  colourless  and  non- 
inflammable  ;  it  extinguishes  flame.  It  is  ex- 
tremely irritating  to  the  lungs  when  breathed. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

HYDEOBKO'MIDE.  Syn.  Beomidb  (which 
see), 

HTDKOCAR'BON.  A  compound  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  The  hydrocarbons  constitute 
a  most  important  series  of  organic  com- 
pounds. 

HYDROCHIOEIC  ACID.  (HCl  =  36-5.) 
Si/n.  MiTEiATic  Acid,  Hydeic  Chloeide, 
Htdeoqen  Chloeide.  This  important  gas- 
eous compound  was  discovered  by  Priestly  in 
1772.  In  nature  it  is  given  off  with  other 
gases  from  active  volcanoes,  and  is  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  springs  and  rivers  of 
volcanic  districts.  When  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
rine are  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  they  are 
without  action  upon  each  other  if  kept  in  the 
dark,  but  if  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  chemi- 
cal combination,  accompanied  by  a  loud  explo- 
^ion,  instantly  takes  place  tetween  them,  the 
result  of  their  union  being  the  colourless  gas- 
eous, intensely  sour  hydrochloric  acid.  If, 
instead  of  bright  sunshine,  the  mixed  gases 
lire  exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  chemical  uuion 
iil~o  ensues  between  them,  but  the  process  is 
then  a  slow  and  gradual  one;  the  passage 
through  them,  however,  of  the  electric  spark, 
or  the  application  of  a  lighted  match  or  taper 
instantly  pauses  their  explosion  and  combina- 
tion. 

One  volume  of  chlorine  unites  with  one  vo- 
lume of  hydrogen,  forming  two  volumes  of  hy- 
drochloric acid ;  no  condensation  occurs  in  the 
act  of  union. 

Hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  formed  by 
transmitting  moist  chlorine  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube ;  oxygen  being  at  the  same  time 
liberated. 

Prep.  Hydrochloric  acid,  save  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustrative  experiment,  is  never  ob- 
tained by  any  of  the  above  processes.  An 
easy  mode  of  procuring  it,  when  required  for 
laboratory  use,  is  to  heat  the  ordinary  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  in  a  flask,  and  to  collect 
the  gas,  which  is  given  off  by  displacement. 
It  may  also  be  readily  got  by  introducing 
pieces  of  common  salt  (which  should  have 
been  previously  fused  in  a  crucible  at  a  red- 


heat  and  allowed  to  cool)  into  a  glass  retort, 
and  pouring  over  them  about  twice  their 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  escapes  very  abundantly,  must 
be  collected  either  by  displacement  or  over 
mercury.  ' 

Prop.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colourless 
gas,  very  acid  to  the  taste,  and  irritating  to 
the  eyes;  and  induces  coughing  even  if 
breathed  in  small  quantities,  or  when  largely 
diluted.  It  is  very  destructive  to  vegetatiim, 
on  which  account  the  soda  manufacturer  is 
compelled  by  law  to  condense  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  its  fumes.  It  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1'26I.  When  sub-jected  to  a 
pressure  of  40  atmospheres  at  50  F.,  it  be- 
comes a  colourless  fluid  capable  of  dissolving 
bitumen,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1'27. 
It  has  never  been  frozen.  Hydrochloric  acid 
neither  burns,  nor  supports  combustion.  The 
white  fumes  which  it  forms  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  are  due  to  its  condensing  the  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
body  less  volatile  than  water.  This  gas  is 
greedily  and  instantly  absorbed  by  water.  A 
fragment  of  ice  placed  in  a  jar  of  the  gas 
absorbs  it,  and  becomes  immediately  dis- 
solved. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  Solution  of.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  commerce  is  a  solution  of  the 
above  gas  in  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
it  emits  grey  fumes.  Water  at  40°  P.  absorbs 
about  480  times  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
increasing  in  volume  about  one  third  in  doing 
so,  acquiring  a  density  of  1'2109,  and  then 
containing  nearly  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
acid. 

Strength  of  Solution  of  MydrocTdoric  Acid, 
77°  Fuhr.     (E.  Datt.) 


Sp.  Gravity. 

Hydrochloric 

acid  in 

100  parts. 

Sp.  Gravity. 

Hydrochloric 
acid  in 
100  parts. 

1-21 

42-48 

1-10 

20-20 

1-20 

40-40 

1-09 

18-18 

1-19 

38-38 

1-08 

16-16 

1-18 

36-36 

1-07 

14-14 

1-17 

34-34 

1-06 

12-12 

1'16 

32-32 

1-05 

10-10 

1-15 

30-30 

1-04 

8-08 

1-14 

28-28 

1-03 

6-06 

113 

26-26 

1-02 

4-04 

1-12 

24-24 

1-01 

2-02 

1-11 

22-22 

In  the  laboratory,  solution  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  is  in  constant  use.  It  may  be 
easily  prepared  from  chloride  of  sodium 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  retort  should  be 
connected  with  a  couple  of  Woulfe's  bottles ; 
into  the  first  of  which  a  small  quantity  of 
water  should  he  poured,  to  detain  any  impu- 
rities mechanically  carried  over  with  the  gas; 
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the  eecond  bottle  shoald  contain  four  parts  of 
water,  and  sbonld  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  as  the  gas  in  becoming  condensed,  dis- 
engages a  large  amount  of  heat.  The  gas 
comes  off  and  is  absorbed  readily  by  the  water 
upon  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  retort. 

It  is  by  this  last  m^hod  that  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  in  such  enormons 
quantities'  for  the  various  purposes  in  which 
it  is  used,  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is,  in  fact,  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbonnto  of  soda,  and  ii 
generated  during  the  first  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion, known  as  the  salt-cake  process,  which 
consists  in  the  decomposition  of  salt  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  accomplished  in  a  furnace 
called  the  salt-cake  furnace. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  gas  which  is  given 
off  escapes  from  the  furnace  through  a  flue  with 
the  products  of  combustion  into  higli  brick 


towers  filled  with  coke  or  stones,  over  which 
a  stream  of  water  trickles  down,  the  whole  of 
the  acid  vapours  are  thus  condensed,  the  smoke 
passing  off  by  a  chimney  connected  with  the 
towers.  The  diluted  acid  solution  thus  formed 
is  concentrated  by  the  aid  of  the  apparatus 
shown  in  section  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  several  cast-iron 
cylinders,  57  feet  long  by  27  feet  in  diameter, 
closed  in  the  same  manner  as  gas  retorts,  by 
lids  luted  with  clay.  One  of  the  lids  has  an 
opening  o,  into  which  is  fitted  the  stoneware 
or  leaden  pipe  a,  conveying  the  bydrochloric 
acid  to  the  condensing  apparatus.  The  other, 
or  posterior  lid,  is  also  provided  with  an  open- 
ing d,  through  which  is  passed  the  tube  of  a 
leaden  funnel,  so  that  after  the  retort  is  filled 
with  salt  sulphuric  acid  may  be  poured  in. 
The  construction  of  the  furnace  in  which  two 
retorts  are  usually  placed,  permits  the  flame 
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of  the  fire  at  O  to  play  round  the  cylinders 
before  reaching  the  flue  leading  to  the  chiin- 
ney  F.  B  is  an  arch  over  the  furnace.  The 
first  stage  of  the  operation  consists  in  filling 
each  cyUnder  with  330  lbs.  of  salt.  The  lids 
or  covers  are  then  luted  on,  and  the  fire  is 
kindled.  The  requisite  quantity  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  next  poured  into  the  retort, 
and  the  funnel  having  been  withdrawn  from 
D,  the  hole  is  covered  by  a  clay  plug. 

As  soon  as  the  reaction  is  over,  the  396  His. 
of  sulphate  of  soda  produced  are  removed, 
and  the  operation  repeated. 

The  condensation  apparatus  1  and  8  is  com- 
posed of  rows  of  Woulfe's  bottles,  partly  filled 
with  water,  care  being. taken  to  place  the  first 
pairs  of  these  bottles  in  a  tank  of  cold  water. 

The  condensation  of  tlie  last   portions  of 

>  In  South  Lancasliire  alone,  more  tlian  1000  tons  ot 
lljilnicbloric  acid  in  solution  are  made  ncekly. 
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hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  effected  either  by  the 
aid  of  the  coke  columns,  or  in  leaden  oham- 
beis,  into  which  fine  jets  of  cold  water  are  in- 
jected on  all  sides. 

"A  saturated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
water  has  the  specific  gravity  of  1-21;  and  when 
heated  in  a  retort,  loses  at  first  hydrochloric 
ai;id  gas,  but  after  a  time  an  aqueous  acid 
distils  over,  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, containing  2022  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  boiling  constantly  at  110°  C. 
If  the  distillation  be  conducted  under  dimin- 
ished pressure,  the  liquid  boils  at  a  lower 
temperature,  and  attains  a  composition 
which  is  different  for  each  boiling  point; 
hence  the  dilute  acids  thus  obtained  by 
boiling  the  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
in  water,  cannot  be  considered  as  definite  com- 
pounds of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water."' 
>  Roscoe  and  Dittmar. 
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Commercial  hydroelilorio  acid  is  usually  of 
a  yellow  colour  otviiig  to  its  being  contami- 
nated with  iron.  It  also  very  frequently  con- 
tains sodium,  arsenic,  sulphuric  and  sulphurous 
acids,  and  free  chlorine. 

Pure  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
should  leave  no  residue  upon  evaporation ;  it 
should  give  no  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide 
when  saturated  with  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  should  cause  no  turbidity  in  it;  if 
diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of 
water,  and  chloride  of  barium  be  added,  no 
white  cloud  or  precipitate  should  form  in  the 
mixture ;  nor  should  the  acid,  if  pure,  disco- 
lour a  fluid  made  faintly  blue  with  iodide  of 
starch. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  largely  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  sal  ammoniac, 
chloride  antimony,  glue,  phosphorus,  in  the 
preparation  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  mineral  waters,  in  beet- 
root sugar  works,  hydro-metallurgy,  and  alone, 
or  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  for  dissolving  various 
metals.'      See   AoiDS,   Efiects    of   Vegh;- 

TATION  ON,  CHIOEINE. 

HYDROCHLORIC  ETHER.  (C2H5CI.)  Syn. 
Ethyl  Chioeide,  Chloeide  oe  Ethtl. 
This  ether  may  be  obtained  either  by  saturat- 
ing alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
then  distilling  at  a  gentle  heat,  or  by  distill- 
ing a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
two  of  alcohol,  and  four  of  fused  chloride  of 
1  Wagner. 


sodium ;  the  retort  is  in  either  case  connected 
with  a  tubulated  receiver,  surrounded  by 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  68°  Pahr.,  in 
which  most  of  the  alcohol  and  water  which 
pass  over  during  the  operation  become  con- 
densed, whilst  the  ether  escapes  in  the  form 
of  vapour  through  a  bent  tube,  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  tubulure  of  the  receiver,  and 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  a  flask  kept  cool  with 
ice.  The  liquid  which  is  condensed  in  the 
flask  must  be  rectified  from  calcic  chloride. 

Hydrochloric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  specific  gravity  at  32°  Pahr.  of  0-921, 
and  a  boiling  point  of  51'9°  Pahr.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  its  vapour  is  2-219.  It  has  an 
ethereal,penetrating,  somewhat  garlicky  odour. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so 
in  alcohol.  These  solutions  fail  to  give  a  pre- 
cipitate with  argentic  nitrate. 

HYDROCYAHIC  ACID.  (HCN  HCy.)  Syn. 
Pettssic  acid,  Htdeio  cyaitide,  Cyan- 
HYDKIC  ACID.  Hydrocyanic  acid  was  dis- 
covered by  Scheele;  but  its  nature  and 
chemical  properties  were  first  investigated  by 
Gay-Lussac. 

Sources.  This  acid  is  found  in  water  dis- 
tilled from  the  kernels  of  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  plum,  and  cherry,  the  leaves  of  the 
laurel,  and  some  other  shrubs.  The  kernels  of 
the  bitter  almond  also  yield  it  by  distillation, 
mixed  with  an  essential  oil.  The  juice  of  the 
tapioca  plant  (the  Jatropha  manihot)  like- 
wise  contains   it.     Many    nitrogenous   sub- 
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stances,  when  submitted  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation, also  evolve  hydrocyanic  acid.  Crys- 
tallised amnionic  formiate  subjected  to  heat 
in  ft  retort  yields  a  vapour  which,  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  decomposes  into  this 
ncld  and  n  ater.  Another  method  by  which  it 
may  be  obtained,  consists  in  sending  a  current 
of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through 
a  long  tube  filled  with  cyanide  of  mercury; 
and  very  recently  it  has  been  obtained  by  the 
direct  combination  of  nitrogen  and  acetylene 
gas,  by  adding  one  volume  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter,  and  passing  a  series  of 
electric  sparks  through  the  mixture,  the 
gnses  combining  without  condensntion. 
Lastly,  it  is  yielded  when  a  metallic  cyanide 
or  ferrocyanide  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  this 
latter  being  the  meaiis  by  which  it  is  invariably 
procured. 

1.  Anhydrous  htdeoctanio  aoid  may  bo 
prepared  by  WOhler's  plan,  which  is  as 
follows ! — A  crude  potassium  cyanide  is  pre 
pared  by  fusing  eight  parts  of  the  dried 
potnssium  ferrocyanide  with  three  of  potassium 
carbonate  and  one  of  charcoal. 

The  fused  mass  is  treated  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  water  in  a  well-closed  vessel ;  the 
clear  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  iron,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  operation  to  separate, 
and  is  poured  into  n  retort:  sulphuric  »cid, 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is 
gradually  added  in  the  propnrtiou  of  one  part 
of  oil  of  vitriol  to  two  parts  of  the  cyanide. 
At  first  the  distillation  proceeds  sponta- 
neously from  the  heat  developed  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  water.  In 
order  to  condense  the  acid,  the  products  are 
made  to  pass  through  a  long  U-shaped  tube, 
immersed  in  cold  water  and  filled  with  calcic 
chloride,  with  the  excejition  of  the  first  fourth 
of  the  tube,  which  contains  fragments  of  the 
crude  potassium  cyanide;  to  the  bent  tube  is 
attached  a  second  delivery  tube,  which  passes 
to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  cooled  with  ice  and 
salt.  The  calcic  chloride  in  the  syphon  tube 
retains  the  moisture,  and  the  potassic  cyanide 
any  sulphuric  acid  that  might  chance  to  pass 
over,  wliilst  the  hydrocyanic  acid  collects  in 
the  anhydrous  state  in  the  cooled  receiver. 

Trautwein  recommends  it  to  be  prepared  by 
the  dehydration  of  the  strong  aqueous  acid, 
by  means  of  fused  and  pulverised  chloride  of 
calcium.' 

*,*  The  observance  of  the  greatest  care 
and  caution  are  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  this  most  potent  poison.  The  operation  is 
most  safely  performed  in  winter.  The  appa- 
ratus should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  any 
vapours  given  off  being  carried  from  tlie 
operator  by  a  brisk  current  of  air. 

frop.  At  ordinary  temperatures  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  0'7058  at  44-6°  Fahr. 
It  is  very  infliimmable,  burning  with  a  violet 

'  Tlie  details  of  tUla  process  are  given  in  'Watt's 
Chemical  Dictionary.' 


flaiiie  resembling  that  of  cyanogen,  but  some- 
what whiter  in  colour.  It  is  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  water,  the  resulting  mixture 
being  lighter  than  that  fluid,  and  miscible 
with  alcohol.  It  is  very  feebly  acid ;  potassic 
cyanide  always  having  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Red  oxide  of  mercury  is  readily  dissolved  by 
it,  and  when  added  to  a  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate  it  precipitates  white  flocculi  of  cyanide 
of  silver.  Anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  an 
extremely  volatile  liquid ;  if  a  drop  be  let 
full  on  a  glass  plate,  part  of  it  becomes  frozen 
by  the  cold  produced  by  its  own  evaporation. 

2.  PbEPAEATIOV  or  AQCEOPB  HTDBOCTAlf IC 
ACID. 

a.  Prom  hyclrated  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium.— By  heating  it  in  a  glass  retort  with  oil 
of  vitriol  and  water,  Everitt  states  that  the 
best  proportions  are  nearly  ten  parts  of  the 
salt  to  seven  of  oil  of  vitriol  (diluted  with  any 
convenient  amount  of  water).  Adopting  these 
proportions,  422-4  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  yield  81  parts  of  hydrocyanie 
acid.  The  grenter  piirt  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  passes  over  at  the  beginning  of  distillation, 
at  a  temperature  a  little  above  212°  Fahr.; 
and  when  the  residual  liquid  reaches  a  higher 
temperature,  the  water  (which  then  contains 
but  little  hydrocyanic  acid)  is  then  carried 
over.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  employ  a 
good  condensing  apparatus,  or  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  which  passes  over  at  first  will  for  the 
most  part  be  dissipated  in  vapour  mixed  with 
the  air  of  the  apparatus.  Tiiis  loss  may  also 
be  obviated  by  placing  water  in  the  receiver. 
The  residue  need  not  1)e  boiled  down  to  dry- 
ness; it  will  be  found  best  to  distil  off  from 
two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the  liquid, 
according  to  the  amoimt  of  water  present. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dissolve  the  ferro- 
cyanide in  water  previous  to  adding  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  it  readily  dissolves  in  the 
water  during  the  process  of  distillation. 

Three  conditions  are  important  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  arrangements  of  the  apparatus : 
— 1.  The  mixture  in  the  retort  should  not  be 
allowed  to  spirt  over.  2.  It  should  contain 
but  little  air.  3.  It  should  present  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  surface  to  be  cooled. 

If  sulphate  of  potassium  and  prussian  blue 
are  spirted  over  into  the  distillate,  this  must 
be  carefully  rectified  over  a  small  quantity  of 
magnesia,  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  barium. 

b.  From  cyanide  of  potassium  (without 
distillation). — To  a  solution  of  nine  parts  of 
tartaric  acid  in  sixty  parts  of  water,  contained 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  nearly  filled  with  it, 
four  parts  of  pure  cyanide  of  potassium  are 
added;  the  vesselis shaken,  frequently  dipped 
into  cold  water,  and  then  left  in  the  cold  for 
twelve  hours;  and  the  aqueous  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  contains  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  tartrate  of  potassium,  is  poured  off  from 
the  crystallised  tartrate.'  This  acid  contains 
3-6  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid. 

•  *  Loudon  Med.  Surg  Journ.,'  vi,  524. 
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c.  From  cyanide  of  mercwry. — 126  (accu- 
rately weighed)  parts  of  cyanide  of  mercury 
are  agitated  witli  at  least  28  parts  of  iron 
tilings,  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  containing 
49,  or  rather  more,  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
diluted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. 
The  agitation  is  continued  until  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  taken  out  is  not  blackened  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

The  solution,  decanted  from  the  iron  and 
mercury,  is  then  placed  in  a  retort  and  dis- 
tilled; the  acid  coming  over  at  a  gentle  heat. 
Excess  of  iron  accelerates  the  decomposi- 
tion. 

d.  From  cyanide  of  silver. — Everitt  recom- 
mends 200  parts  of  pure  cyanide  of  silver  to 
be  shaken  up  with  240  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  of  1-129,  and  when  the 
decomposition  is  complete,  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  be  separated  from  the  chloride  of 
silver  by  decomposition. 

This  hydrocyanic  acid  may  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  not  very  ob- 
jectionable admixture,  since  it  retards  decom- 
position. It  possesses  the  advantage  of  definite 
strength. 

Prop.  The  aqueous  is  very  similar  in  pro- 
perties to  the  anhydrous  acid,  differing  in 
taste,  odour,  poisonous  and  combustible  pro- 
perties, according  to  its  degree  of  concen- 
tration. Like  the  anhydrous,  the  aqueous 
acid  decomposes,  but  not  so  readily ;  when 
perfectly  pure,  becoming  brown,  and  at  last 
black.  As  before  stated,  a  little  free  mineral 
acid  assists  to  preserve  it.  It  should  be  always 
kept  in  a  dark  place. 

Detection  and  estimation  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  soluble  cyanides. — The  presence  of 
hydrocyahic  acid,  indicated  by  the  character- 
istic smell,  which  is  given  (iff  by  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  or  of  any  fluid  containing  it 
(provided  this  is  not  disguised  by  any  sub- 
stance of  stronger  odour)  may  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  tests : 

1.  To  the  filtered  suspected  fluid  add  a 
slight  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  then  a 
solution  containing  ferrous  and  ferric  sul- 
phates. If  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  a  soluble 
cyanide  be  present,  upon  the  addition  of  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  liquid  turns  to 
a  blue  colour  (more  or  less  intense  according 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  present),  owing  to  the 
formation  of  Prussian  blue. 

2.  Add  the  suspected  fluid  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  if  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present,  a 
white  cyanide  of  silver  is  formed,  which  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid,  but  is  solu- 
ble in  ammonia  and  cyanide  of  potash,  and 
which,  when  heated  to  redness,  gives  off  the 
inflammable  violet-flamed  cyanogen. 

3.  Acidulate  a  small  quantity  of  the  sus- 
pected liquid  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  place  it  in  a  watch-glass ;  then  invert 
a  second  watch-glass,  moistened  with  a  drop 
of  solution  of  ammonic  sulphide  over  this. 
After  a  few  minutes  remove  the  upper  watch- 


glass,  and  evaporate  the  liquid  to  dryness  over 
a  water  bath ;  let  the  dry  residue  be  treated 
with  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  ferric 
chloride.  If  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present,  a 
blood-red  colour  is  produced,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  red  ferric  hydrocyanide,  which 
may  be  discharged  by  chloride  of  mercury ;  a 
reaction  which  distinguishes  it  from  a  similar 
colour  given  by  meconic  acid. 

Where  large  quantities  of  material  have  to 
be  examined,  it  is  desirable  that  the  acid 
should  be  distilled  off  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  acidulating  the  liquid  with  tartaric  acid 
if  it  be  alkaline.  The  distillate  is  then  to  be 
tested  by  any  of  the  above  methods. 

Antidotes. — Give  a  scruple  of  carbonate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  about  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  and  directly  afterwards,  ten  grains  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  also  dissolved  in  the  same 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  to  which  should 
be  added  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  perchloride 
of  iron.  Whilst  this  is  being  prepared,  and 
subsequently,  apply  cold  affusion  to  the  head 
and  neck,  artificial  respiration,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, give  strong  coffee  and  brandy.  A 
more  ready  remedy  is  ammonia,  given  both 
internally  and  applied  to  the  nostrils. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Diluted.  Syn.  Acidum 
Hydeootanicum  Diiutitm.  (B.  p.)  The 
'  British  Pharmacopoeia'  gives  the  following 
simple  directions  for  the  preparation  of  this 
acid : — 

Dissolve  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  (avoir.) 
of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  in  ten  fluid 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  then  add  one  fluid 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted 
with  four  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
cooled.  Put  them  into  a  retort  and  adapt  this 
to  a  receiver,  containing  eight  fluid  ounces  of 
water,  which  must  be  kept  carefully  cold. 
Distil  with  a  gentle  heat  until  the  fluid  in  the 
receiver  measures  seventeen  fluid  ounces.  Add 
to  this  three  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  or  as 
much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  acid  to 
the  required  strength  of  two  per  cent,  by 
weight. 

Prop.  Specific  gravity,  '997.  100  grains, 
or  110  minims,  precipitated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  give  a  precipitate 
of  cyanide  of  silver,  which  when  dried,  weighs 
10  grains.  270  grains  rendered  alkaline  by 
liquor  sodse,  require  a  1000  grain  measures  of 
volumetric  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  before 
a  permanent  precipitate  bes:ins  to  form. 

Antidotes,    See  Hydbootanic  Acid. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Scheele's.  Syn.  Aoidtjm 
Htdkootanioum  Scheelu.  The  original 
process  of  Scheele  does  not  yield  an  acid  of 
uniform  strength,  and  is  probably  never  fol- 
lowed. It  is  therefore  impossible  to  state 
precisely  what  is  intended  when  Scheele's  acid 
is  prescribed,  or  to  understand  why  it  should 
be  preferred  by  certain  physicians  to  the 
British  PharmacopcEia  preparation,  which  is  of 
a  known  and  definite  strensrth.  As  prepared 
by  different  makers  it  has  been  found  to  con- 
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tHin  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
acid.     The  following  is  Scheelo's  process  : — 

Mix  two  ounces  of  Prussian  blue,  with  six 
onnces  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and  add 
six  ounces  of  water.  •  Boil  for  some  minutes, 
constiintly  agitating ;  pour  the  whole  on  a  filter 
and  wash  the  residuum  on  the  filter  with  two 
ounces  of  hot  water,  which  ia  to  be  added  to 
the  filtered  liquor.  Add  to  this  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  clean  iron  filings,  and  three  drachms 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  shake  well  and  let  it  settle  ; 
then  pour  the  clear  liquor  into  a  retort,  and 
distil  a  fourth  part  into  a  receiver  well  luted 
and  kept  cold. 

HYDROFLUOKIC  ACID.  (H.F.)  Syn. 
Htdbic  Fluobidb.  Htdeooen  Pluoeide. 
Prep,  1.  From  fluor-spar  (free  from  silicii 
and  metallic  sulphides)  and  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
fluor-8p:ir  being  reduced  to  fine  powder  and 
placed  in  a  leaden  retort,  is  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
on  applying  heat,  an  acid  and  highly  acid 
vapour  distils  over,  wliich  condenses  to  a 
liquid  if  passed  into  a  receiver  of  the  same 
metal,  standing  in  a  freezing  mixture  at  a  tern- 
pei'ature  of  4°  Fahr.  Louyet  has  shown  that 
the  liquid  acid,  obtained  as  above,  is  not  (as 
once  believed)  anhydrous. 

2.  From  the  double  fluoride  of  potassium 
and  hydrogen.  Premy  first  renders  the  salt 
anhydrous  by  careful  drying;  and  by  the  sub 
sequent  application  of  a  strong  heat,  expels 
the  equivalent  of  hydrofluoric  acid  contained 
in  it ;  condensiiig  it  into  a  colourless,  mobile, 
very  volatile  liquid  by  the  application  of  a 
fi'eezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 

3.  By  decomposing  plumbic  fluoride  by  dry 
hydrogen, 

Prop,  The  strong,  aqueous,  hydrofluoric 
acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on 
fluor-spar,  is  a  densely  fuming,  volatile,  colour- 
less liquid,  which  boils  at  60°  P.,  and  remains 
unfrozen  at  4.°  It  combines  with  water  so 
greedily,  and  evolves  so  much  heat  in  doing  so, 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  hissing  noise  like  that  pro- 
duced when  a  red-hot  iron  is  plunged  into  cold 
water.  In  a  concentrated  form  it  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1'060.  Brought  into  contact 
with  animal  matter  of  any  Kind  it  instantly 
destroys  it,  the  smallest  drop  on  the  skin  pro- 
ducing a  deep  and  painful  wound ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  greatest  cai-e  in  its  prepara- 
tion. With  tlie  exception  of  platinum,  gold, 
silver,  mercury  and  lead,  hydrofluoric  acid, 
when  diluted,  dissolves  the  metals,  the  metal 
when  it  undergoes  solution,  displacinar  liydro-. 
gen.  Potas4um  decomposes  the  strong  acid 
with  explosion. 

In  both  the  gaseous  and  fluid  form  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  largely  consumed  for  etching  on 
glass;  and  this  property  constitutes  one  of  its 
most  available  and  reliable  tests.  The  test 
may  be  conveniently  applied  as  follows : — 

Cover  n  small  piece  of  window  glass  or  a 
watch  glass  with  ii  thin  layer  of  wax,  scraping 
away    a  very   small  portion   by   menus  of   a 


sharply  pointed  instrument,  and  then  expose 
the  glass  for  a  short  time  to  the  vapour  of  the 
acid,  given  off  when  the  materials  are  heated 
in  a  small  leaden  saucer  or  platinum  crucible ; 
on  removing  the  wax  with  a  little  turpentine, 
the  marks  on  the  glass  caused  by  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid  will  be  distinctly  perceived, 

HYDEOPLDOSILIC'IC  ACID.  (<HF.  iriFj.) 
Pluoeide  op  silicon  and  hydeooen.  Prep. 
From  powdered  fluor  spar,  and  siliceous  sand 
or  powdered  glass,  of  each  1  part;  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  2  parts;  mix  in  a  gV^<■' 
retort,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  pass  the 
evolved  gas  (fluoride  of  silicon)  into  water. 
Decomposition  ensues,  silica  being  deposited 
in  a  gelatinous  state,  and  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
remaining  in  solution.  This  acid  liquor, 
which  is  a  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  hydro- 
gen, is  iisi'il  as  a  test  for  barium  and  potas- 
sium, with  which  it  forms  nearly  insoluble 
precipitates. 

HY'DROQEir.  (H.)  Si/n.  Htdbogbnicm, 
L.  An  elementary  body  discovered  liy  Caven- 
dish in  1766.  It  has  been  found  existing  in 
an  uncombined  state  in  the  gases  evolvud  from 
the  solfatiiras  of  Iceland.  Combined  with 
oxygen,  it  constitutes  water,  and  in  this  form 
is  extensively  distributed  through  earth,  iiir, 
and  ocean.  It  is  an  important  constituent  of 
all  organised  tissues. 

Prep.  Hydrogen  is  always  obtiiined  for 
experimental  purposes  by  the  deoxidntion 
of  water,  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
methods : — 

1.  A  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain  (a  gun-barrel, 
for  instance)  containing  a  quantity  of  iron 
turnings  or  scraps  of  iron,  ia  fixed  across  a  fur- 
nace, so  that  its  middle  portion  may  be  made 
red-hot ;  to  the  one  end  is  attached  a  retort 
or  other  vessel  containing  water,  and  to  the 
other  a  bent  tube  connected  with  ii  pneumatic 
trough  or  gasometer.  The  tube  being  now 
heated  to  redness,  and  the  water  in  tlie  retort 
brought  into  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition,  the 
evolved  stiara  suflers  decomposition;  the 
oxygen  being  absorbed  by  the  iron,  and  the 
hydrogen  escaping  into  the  gas  receiver. 

2.  Sulphuric  iieid  (oil  of  vitriol),  diluted 
with  6  or  8  times  its  bulk  of  water,  is  poured 
on  granulated  zinc  (or  scraps  of  iron)  placed 
in  a  retort  or  gas  bottle;  hydrogen  is  evolved 
and  is  collected,  as  before. 

Ohs.  This  is  the  most  convenient  method  of 
preparing  hydrogen,  and  the  one  usually 
adopted  iu  the  laboratory.  To  ensure  the  gas 
being  quite  pure,  distilled  zinc  is  employed, 
and  the  gas  is  passed,  first  through  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  pure  potassa,  then  through 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  lastly, 
through  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  or  over  fragments 
of  chloride  of  calcium.  When  hydrogen  is 
prepared  from  crude  zinc,  it  has  a  slight  smell; 
and  when  from  iron,  its  odour  is  often  strong 
and  disagreeable. 

Prop.  Gaseous;  colourless;  tasteless;  odour- 
less (when  pure) ;  combustible;  sp.  gr.  •06935, 
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being  16  timea  lighter  than  oxygen  gas,  and 
14'4i  times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  100 
cubic  inches,  at  60°  Fahr.  and  30  inches  of 
the  barometer,  weigh  2'1371  (say  2-14)  gr.  ; 
1  gr.  occupies  46"6  inches.  It  is  very  readily 
inflamed,  even  by  a  red-hot  wire.  It  burns 
with  a  scarcely  visible  flame.  Mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  it  explodes  with 
extreme  violence  on  the  approach  of  flame,  or 
sudden  compression.  One  measure  of  hydro- 
gen and  5  of  atmospheric  air,  and  2  of  hydro- 
gen and  1  of  oxygen,  are  the  proportions  that 
explode  with  the  greatest  violence.  The  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  when  mixed, 
is  brouglit  about  by  the  heat  of  a  red-hot  solid 
or  a  flame,  by  the  electric  spark,  and  by  the 
presence  of  spongy  platinum,  the  black  powder 
ol'  platinum,  clean  platinum  foil,  and  some 
other  substances.  A  jet  of  hydrogen  burnt  in 
oxygen  gas,  or  a  jet  of  these  gases  (mixed) 
burnt  in  the  air,  with  proper  precautions,  pro- 
duces a  most  intense  heat.  Water  absorbs 
about  2§  by  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  has  recently  been  liquefied  and 
even  solidified. 

Tests.  It  is  recognised  by — its  combusti- 
bility ; — the  pale  colour  of  its  flame ; — produc- 
ing water  only  when  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen ; — 
extinguishing  the  flame  of  other  bodies; 
and — exploding  when  mixed  with  half  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  fired. 

Uses,  S;c.  Pure  and  uncombined  hydrogen 
is  not  employed  in  the  arts.  Inhalations  of 
this  gas  have,  however,  been  occasionally  used 
in  medicine.  Dr  Beddoes  recommended  them 
in  phthisis.  In  combination,  the  uses  of  hy- 
drogen are  almost  numberless.  Combined  with 
oxygen,  it  forms  water;  with  chlorine,  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  with  fluorine,  hydrofluoric  acid ; 
with  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid ;  with  carbon, 
innumerable  hydrocarbons ;  with  nitrogen, 
ammonia ;  with  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen— in  fact,  an  enumeration  of  the  valuable 
compounds  which  it  enters  into  would  occupy 
'many  pages  of  this  work.  From  its  extreme 
lightness  it  has  been  used  to  fill  balloons,  but 
coal-gas  is  now  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpose.  On  its  property  of  inflaming  in  con- 
tact with  spongy  platinum  is  arranged  tlie 
popular  little  instrument  for  the  production  of 
instantaneous  light  (Dobeeeineb's  Lamp) 
sold  by  the  philosophical  instrument  makers. 
The  chemist  avails  himself  of  the  great  heat 
developed  by  its  combustion  in  oxygen  in  the 
formation  of  the  oxyhydeogen  blowpipe. 

Some  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  are 
noticed  'below;  the  othei's  under  their  respec- 
tive names. 

Hydrogen,  Antimo"niuretted.  (SbHg.)  Syn. 
Antimonetied    htdkoqek,     Htdeide    of 

ANTIMONY,  StIBAMINE  ;  HyDEOGENIUM  AHTI- 
MONIATDM,  L.  A  gaseous  compound  of  anti- 
mony and  hydrogen,  prepared  by  dissolving  an 
alloy  of  antimony  with  a  large  excess  of  zinc 
in  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
has  never  been  obtained  pure,  a  variable  pro- 


portion of  free  hydrogen  being  always  present. 
It  burns  with  a  bluish-white  flame,  giving  rise 
to  dense  fumes  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  and 
when  conducted  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  the 
flame  is  thrown  on  a  cold  surface,  as  a  porce- 
lain plate,  metallic  antimony  is  deposited. 
This  gas  is  a  deadly  poison  when  inhaled.  See 
AeSENIOUS  ACID. 

Hydrogen,  Arsen'inretted.  (AsHj.)  Syn. 
Aesenetted   hydeogbn,  Hydeide   op   ae- 

SENIC,  AKSENAMINB;  HtDBOGBNIUM  AESENIU- 

EATTTM,  L.  A  gaseous  compound  of  arsenic 
and  hydrogen. 

Frep.  Arsenide  of  zinc  (made  by  fusing  to- 
gether equal  weigh  ts  of  zinc  and  arsenic)  is  acted 
upon  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  sulphu- 
ric acid  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water. 

Obs.  This  gas  is  produced  whenever  arse- 
nious  or  arsenic  acid,  or  any  of  their  salts,  is 
in  presence  of  nascent  hydrogen.  The  proper- 
ties of  arsenetted  hydrogen  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  tests  for  aesenious  acid.  This 
gas  is  a  deadly  poison  when  inhaled. 

Hydrogen,  Car'buretted.  Syn.  Caebonbtted 
HTDEOGEN.  This  term  is  specially  applied 
to  two  of  the  numerous  compounds  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  (caebides  op  hydeoobn,  ht- 

DEOOAEBONS):  — 

1.  light  Carburetted  Hydrogen.  (CH4.)  Syn. 

MaESH  GAa,  FlKE-BAMP,  GaS  OP  THE  ACE- 
TATES. This  is  olten  abundantly  disengaged 
in  coal  mines,  and  its  combustion  occasions 
those  fearful  explosions  which  are  so  destruc- 
tive to  human  life.  The  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  stagnant  pools,  on  being  stirred,  sufieis 
bubbles  of  gas  to  escape,  which,  when  collected 
and  examined,  are  found  to  be  a  mixture  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid. 
The  latter  is  easily  removed  by  passing  the 
gas  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  or 
milk  of  lime. 

Prejp.  (Dumas.)  A  mixture  of  acetate  of  soda 
(cryst.)  and  hydrate  of  potassa  (dry),  of  each 
2  parts,  and  quicklime  (in  powder),  3  parts,  is 
strongly  heated  in  a  flask  or  retort.  The  gas  in 
a  state  of  absolute  purity  is  disengaged  in  great 
abundance,  and  may  be  collected  over  water. 

Prop.  Colourless ;  neutral ;  nearly  inodor- 
ous ;  burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  producing 
pure  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  explodes  when 
kindled  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen. 

2.  Heavy  Carbuietted  Hydrogen.  (C3H4.) 
See  Olepiant  Gas. 

Obs.  CoAi.  GAS,  OIL  GAS,  and  eesin  gas, 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  mixtures  of  these 
two  gaseous  hydrocarbons  in  uncertain  pro- 
portions, obtained  respectively  from  coal,  oil, 
and  resin,  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  used  for 
the  purposes  of  illumination.     See  Gas. 

Hydrogen,  Oxides  of.  There  are  two  well- 
defined  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen : — 

1.  Suboxide  of  Hydrogen.  (HjO.)  Water 
(which  see). 

2.  Perox'ide  of  Hydrogen.  (HO.)  Syn.  Hy- 

DEOXYL,    BiNOXIDB     OP     HYDEOGEN,     DeUT- 

oxiDE  OP  H.,  Oxygenated  wateb  ;  Hxdeo- 
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OEKII  BINOITDITM,  L.  This  singular  fluid 
wus  discovered  by  M.  Thcnard  in  1818. 

Prep.  (Odling.)  A  known  quantity  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  8  or  10 
times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  is  placed  in 
a  glass  bciiker  surrounded  with  ice  or  a  freez- 
ing mixture.  A  quantity  of  binoxide  of 
barium  rather  less  than  sufficient  to  neutralise 
tlie  arid  is  then  ground  to  a  fine  paste  with 
distilled  water,  and  added  gradually  to  the 
acid  in  which  it  should  dissolve  without  effer- 
vescence. Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  next  added 
cautiously,  to  precipitate  the  barium,  and  re- 
produce hydrochloric  acid  to  act  upon  a  fresh 
quantity  of  peroxide.  The  liquid  having  been 
flltcrt'd  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta, 
a  second  proportion  of  binoxide  ot  barium 
paste  is  added  gradually,  as  before.  The  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  acid,  filtration  and  addi- 
tion of  binoxide,  is  repeated  6  or  7  times. 
Sulphate  of  silver  is  then  very  carefully  added, 
so  as  exactly  to  precipitate  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  silver  the  whole  of  the  chlorine. 
After  filtration,  pure  baryta,  first  as  a  paste 
and  then  in  solution,  is  cautiously  added,  to 
precipitnte  exactly  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free 
from  the  sulphate  of  silver.  Filtration  is 
again  resorted  to,  and  the  clear  liquid  (aque- 
ous solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen)  is 
placed  in  a  dish  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo, 
in  order  that  the  water  mixed  with  it  may 
evaporate. 

Prop.,  tf'c.  A  colourless,  transparent,  some- 
what syrupy  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1'452.  It  has  a 
metallic  tasie,  and  coiTodes  the  skin.  It  is 
easily  resolved  into  oxygen  and  water.  It 
mixes  freely  with  water,  and  becomes  more 
permanent  by  the  dilution.  It  bleaches  or- 
ganic substaui  es,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  oxid- 
ating agent.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
however,  it  plays  the  pait  of  a  reducing  agent. 
To  the  chemist,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  its 
analogue,  binoxide  of  barium,  have  been  of 
great  service  as  instruments  of  research.  Bin- 
oxide of  hydrogen  has  been  applied  in  the  arts 
to  restore  the  blackened  lights  of  paintings 
which  have  become  darkened  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  j  it  is  also  sold  by  hair-dressers  for 
bleaching  human  hair. 

Hydrogen,  Fhosphnret'ted.  See  Phosphoeus. 

Hydrogen,  Sulphides  of.    See  Sulphub. 

HTDROMEL.  %».  Hydeomeli,  L.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  honey.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Honey,  2  oz. ;  boiling  watei-,  32  oz. ;  dissolve, 
and  strain.  A  refreshing  and  slightly  laxative 
drink  ;  in  fevers,  hoarseness,  sore  throats,  &c. 

HTDKOM'f!T£B.  iS^».  Aeeometee,  Gra- 
VIMBTEE;  Hjtdeomkteum,  L.  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids, 
and  hence  their  strength,  the  latter  being 
either  in  inverse  or  direct  proportion  to  the 
former.  Hydrometers  are  of  two  kinds : — 
1.  Those  which  are  always  immersed  to  the 
same  depth  in  distilled  water,  and  the  liquid  to 
be  tried,  small  weights  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  in  Fahrenheit's  and  Nicholsok's 


hydrometers ;  and  2nd,  those  which  are  suffered 
to  rise  or  sink  freely  in  the  liquid,  until  they 
come  to  a  state  of  rest,  as  iu  Steb's,  Baum^'s, 
&c.  In  both  cases  a  correction  must  be  made 
for  any  variation  in  tem peril  ture. 

Of  the  two  kinds,  the  first  give  the  most 
accurate  results,  and  have  the  great  advantage 
of  being  applicable  to  liquids  either  lighter  or 
heavier  than  water,  but  the  second  are  the 
readier  in  practice,  requiring  less  time  and  less 
skill  to  use  them.  The  following  are  those  best 
known : — 

Battm^'s  htdeometee  or  areometer, 
which  is  very  generally  employed  on  the  Con- 
tinent, consists  of  two  distinct  instruments, 
the  one  for  liquids  heavier  than  water,  the 
other  for  liquids  lighter  than  that  fluid.  The 
first  floats  at  the  0,  or  '  zero,'  of  the  scale,  in 
distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  58°  Fahr., 
and  each  degree,  marked  downwards,  indicates 
a  density  corresponding  to  one  per  cent,  of 
common  salt.  The  hydrometer  for  liquids 
lighter  than  water  is  poised  so  that  the  0  of  the 
scale  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  when  it  is 
floating  in  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of  common  salt  in 
9  oz.  of  water,  and  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks 
iu  distilled  water  shows  10°;  the  space  between 
these  fixed  points  being  equally  divided,  and 
the  graduation  continued  upwards  to  the  top 
of  the  scale. 

The  temperature  at  which  these  instruments 
were  originally  adjusted  by  Baume  was  12o" 
Centigrade  (54"5°  Fahr.).  They  are  now  com- 
monly adjusted  in  this  country  at  58°  or  60° 
Fahr.  Hence  arise  the  discrepancies  observ- 
able in  the  published  tables  of  the  "  corre- 
spondence between  degrees  of  Baum^and  real 
specific  gravities." 

Caetier's  htdeometee,  which  is  much 
used  in  France  for  light  liquids,  has  the  same 
point  for  the  zero  of  its  scale  as  Baume's,  but 
its  degrees  are  rather  smaller,  30°  Baumo  being 
equal  to  32°  Cartier. 

Fahrenheit's  htdeometee  consists  of  a 
hollow  ball,  with  a  counterpoise  below,  and  a 
very  slender  stem  above,  terminating  in  a 
small  dish.  The  middle,  or  half-length  of 
the  stem,  is  distinguished  by  a  fine  line  across 
it.  In  this  instrument  every  division  of  the 
stem  is  rejected,  and  it  is  immersed  in  all 
experiments  to  the  middle  of  the  stem,  by 
placing  proper  weights  in  the  little  dish 
above.  Then,  as  the  part  immersed  is  con- 
stantly of  the  same  magnitude,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  hydrometer  is  known,  this  last 
weight,  added  to  the  weights  in  the  dish,  will 
be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  displaced  by 
the  instrument,  as  all  writers  on  hydrostatics 
prove.  And  accordingly,  the  specific  gravities 
for  the  common  form  of  the  tables  will  be  had 
by  the  proportion — 

As  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and 
Us  load,  when  adjusted  hi  distilled  water,  is  to 
the  number  1000,  so  is  the  whole  weight  when 
adjusted  in  any  other  fluid,  to  the  number  ex- 
pressing its  specific  gravity. 
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GaT-LuSSAO'S   ALOOHOIOMETEB   is  used  to 

determine  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors. 
It,  at  once,  indicates  on  the  stem,  the  per- 
centage of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  liquid  exa- 
mined. The  original  experiments  of  Gay- 
Lussac  having  been  made  on  liquids  at  a  tem- 
perature of  59°  Fahr.,  all  examples  examined 
by  the  alcoholometer,  must  either  be  broughtto 
that  temperature  previous  to  being  tested,  or  a 
correction  made  in  the  strength  found. 

Nicholson's  htdbometee  is  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  Fahrenheit's.  It  has 
in  addition  to  the  small  dish  for  weights  above, 
a  little  cup  attached  below,  for  holding  any 
solid  body  whose  weight  in  water  is  required. 
It  is  chiefly  intended  for  taking  the  sp.  gr.  of 
minerals. 

Riohteb's  hydeombteb  resembles,  for  the 
most  part,  Gay-Lusaac's. 

Syee's  htdeomeiee  is  that  adopted  by 
the  Revenue  authorities  in  England  for  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  spirits,  and  has  been 
already  fully  noticed. 

Tealles's  hydeometee  resembles  Gay- 
Lussac's  (nearly). 

TWADDELL'S  HYDEOMETEE  is  much  used  in 
the  bleaching  establishments  of  Scotland,  and 
in  some  part  of  England.  According  to  this 
scale,  0  is  equal  to  1000  or  the  sp.  gr.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  each  degree  is  equal  to  -005; 
so  that,  by  multiplying  this  number  by  the 
number  of  degrees  marked  on  the  scale, 
and  adding  I',  the  real  specific  gravity  is  ob- 
tained. 

Obs.  Hydrometers,  unless  manufactured 
with  great  care  and  skill,  merely  afford  ap- 
proximate results ;  but  which  are  nevertheless 
sufficiently  correct  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
They  also  require  several  ounces  of  liquid  to 
float  them,  and  hence  cannot  be  used  for  very 
small  quantities.  Those  of  Fahrenheit,  Nichol- 
son, and  Sykes  are  the  most  accurate,  both  in 
principle  and  application.  They  are  all  em- 
ployed with  a  tall  glass  cylinder  termed  a 
sample,  test,  or  hydrometer  glass,  in  the  way 
already  noticed ;  but  the  thermometer  for 
ascertaining  the  temperature  must  be  covered 
with  a  glass  case,  or  arranged  with  a  folding 
scale  to  allow  of  its  immersion  in  corrosive 
liquids. 

AlOOHOLOMETEES,  ElAIOMETEES,  SaCOHA- 

E0METEE3,  Ueinometbes,  &c.,  are  simply  hy- 
drometers so  weighted  and  graduated  as  to 
adapt  them  for  testing  spirits,  syrnps,urine,  &c. 
See  Alooholometey,  Alonholmeiey,  Aeeo- 

METEE,  SpEOIEIO    GBATITY,  &C. 

HYDEOM'ETEY.  Syn.  Akeometey.  The 
art  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids,  and  hence  their  strength  and  com- 
mercial value.  The  instruments  used  are 
noticed  above ;  their  action  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  a  floating  body  displaces  a  bulk, 
equal  to  itself  in  weight,  of  the  fluid  in  which 
it  floats,  and  consequently  that  a  body  of  a 
given  weight  sinks  deeper  in  a  lighter  than  in 
a  heavier  fluid.  In  hydrometric  determinations 


the  temperature  of  the  samples  must  be  care- 
fully  attended  to,  for  fluids  expand  as  their 
temperature  is  increased.  The  hydrometers 
used  in  England  are  generally  adjusted  to  the 
standard  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  and  when 
'  Hydrometer  Tables,'  giving  the  corrections 
for  the  variations  of  the  thermometer,  are  not 
accessible,  the  fluids  to  be  examined  should  be 
brought  to  this  standard  temperature  by  apply- 
ing heat  directly  to  the  vessel,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  below  the  standard,  or  by  sur- 
rounding the  vessel,  with  cold  water,  when  it 
is  above  the  standard.  The  principal  appli- 
cations of  hydrometry  are  described  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  work.  See  Ace'timetet, 
Alooholomktet.  Chloeometey,  Specieic 
Geavity,  &c. 

HYDROP'ATHY  Syn.  Watbe  ctteb;  Hy- 
DEOPATHIA,  L.  A  mode  of  curing  diseases 
by  the  copious  use  of  pure  cold  water,  both 
internally  and  externally,  together  with  dry 
sweating,  and  the  due  reeulation  of  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  clothing.  This  "  treatment  of 
diseases  undoubtedly  includes  powerful  thera- 
peutic agents,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  edu- 
cated and  honourable  practitioner,  might  be 
most  beneficially  resorted  to  as  remedi;il 
ageiiti."     (Pereira.) 

HYDKOPHO'BIA.  Syn.  Canine  madness  j 
Raeies  canina,  L.  a  disease  which  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  result  of  a  morbid 
poison  being  introduced  into  the  system  by 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  A  clear  case  of 
idiopathic  or  spontaneous  hydrophobia  has 
never  yet  been  known  to  occnr  in  the  human 
subject. 

The  common  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  are 
great  excitability  and  horror  at  the  sight  of 
water,  or  the  attempt  to  drink,  fever,  vomiting, 
excessive  thirst,  spitting  of  viscid  saliva, 
difficult  respiration,  irregular  pulse,  convul- 
sions, syncope,  delirium,  and  death. 

The  whole  materia  medica  has  been,  un- 
fortunately, unsuccessfully  sought  without 
the  discovery  of  a  single  remedy  for  this 
disease,  or  even  a  palliative  of  its  severer 
symptoms.     See  Ccteaeine. 

The  treatment  of  recent  bites  of  venomous 
animals  has  been  fully  explained,  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  To  prevent  secondary  or 
constitutional  effects  arising,  the  use  of  lemon 
juice,  or  arsenical  solution,  has  long  been 
popular.  (Graham^  and  others.)  Dr.  Buchan 
remarks  that  "  vinegar  is  of  considerable  use, 
and  should  be  taken  freely." 

HYDKOSULPHU'KIC    ACID.      See    SuL- 

PHUB. 

HYGIENE'.  Syn.  HxoiENE,  Fr.  Health ; 
its  preservation,  promotion,  and  restoration. 
That  department  of  medicine  and  civil  govern- 
ment which  relates  to  health.  See  AlE,  Bath, 
exeecise,  flannel,  food,  no  tuition, 
Sleep,  Ventilation,  &c. 

HYGEOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Amongst  the  various  contrivances  foraccom- 
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plisliing    tliU    end    are    Daniel's    dew-point 
liygiv uneter  ;  and  the  wet  bulb  hjgrometer. 

Uy  the  fiiBt,  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
aliuoiphere,  is  determined  by  noting  with  a 
sensitive  thermometer,  the  temperature  at 
which  a  film  of  dew  mass,  to  deposit  on  one  of 
the  bulbs  of  a  species  of  cryophorus,  disappears; 
the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapoar  present  in 
the  air  at  that  period,  being  readily  ascertained 
from  tables  constructed  for  the  pui^pose,  the 
corresponding  proportion  of  moisture  can  thus 
bo  readily  ascertained. 

The  wet  bulb  hygrometer  consists  of  two 
small  thermometers  placed  side  by  side,  the 
bull)  of  them  being  surrounded  by  cotton  films 
ki'pt  constantly  damp  by  a  simple  contrivance. 
Aci'ording  to  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the 
bulb  BO  moistened,  with  the  fall  of  the  ther- 
mometer to  which  the  moistened  bulb  belongs, 
the  depression,  of  course,  being  greater  the 
further  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  from 
the  saturation  point,  and  tables  are  furnished 
lor  determining  the  degree  of  saturation  for  all 
ilill'erences  of  temperature  within  the  ordinary 
iitmcspheric  range. 

HYOCHO'LIC  ACID.  CjsH^oOi.  Syn.  Glt- 
COHTOCHOI/ALIO  ACID.  A  Compound  peculiar 
to  the  gall  of  pigs,  discovered  by  Strecker  and 
Qundelach. 

Prep.  The  fresh  gall  of  pigs  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium  j  the  precipitate 
is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  deco- 
lourised by  animal  charcoal.  From  this 
solution  ether  throws  down  hyocholate  of 
sodium,  which,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  hyoeholic  acid  as  a  resinous  mass, 
which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  re-precipitated 
by  .water,  and  dried.  When  heated  w  ith  alka- 
line solutions,  glycocine  and  a  new  orj  stnlline 
acid  (hyocholiilic  acid)  are  formed.  When 
boiled  with  acids.  It  yields  glycocine  and 
hyodyslysin. 
HYOSCY'AMINE.     Syn.  IItosotamia,  Ht- 

OSCTAMINA,  DATUEINB,  DATUKIA.  All  nlkil- 
loid  obtained  from  common  henbane  {Si/osei/- 
amus  niffer),  and  also  from  the  thorn  apple 
(Datura  stramonium).    See  Datuea. 

HYPNOTICS.  Syn.  Htpnotioa,  L.  Agents 
or  medicines  which  induce  sleep,  as  opium, 
morphia,  henbane,  Indian  hemp,  lactucarium, 
&c.  Agents  which  prevent  sleep  are  called 
agrypnotics  (Ayrypnotica,  L.),  or  anthypnotics 
{Anthypnotica,  L.). 

HYPOCHIO'RIC  ACID.     See  Chlobine. 

HYPOCHOMDErASIS.  Syn.  Htpochondei- 
A0I8M.  The '  hip'  or '  hyp,'  the  '  vapours,'  de- 
pression of  spirits, '  blue  devils.'  This  disease 
chiefly  atlects  persons  of  the  melancholic  tem- 
perament, and  is  commonly  ihduced  by  hard 
study,  irregular  habits  of  life,  want  of  proper 
social  intercourse,  living  in  close  npartraeiits, 
and  insufficient  out-of-door  exercise.  The 
treatment  may,  in  most  cases  be  similnr  to 
that  recommended  for  dtbpepsia,  observing, 
however,  that  success  depends  more  on  amus- 
ing and  engaging  the  mind,  and  in  gradually 


weaning  it  from  old  conceits,  than  in  the  mere 
administration  of  medicine.  When  the  patient 
is  tormented  with  a  visionary  or  exaggerated 
sense  of  pain,  or  of  some  concealed  disease,  or 
a  whimsical  dislike  of  certain  persons,  places, 
or  things,  or  groundless  apprehensions  of  per- 
sonal danger  or  poverty,  or  the  conviction  of 
having  expcrifiiccd  some  dreadful  accident  or 
misfortune,  the  better  way  is  to  avoid  any 
direct  attempts  to  alter  his  opinons,  but  to 
endeavour  to  inspire  confidence  in  some  me- 
thod of  relief.  Qreding  mentions  the  case  of 
a  medical  man  who  conceived  that  his  stomach 
was  full  of  frogs,  which  had  been  suci  es-ively 
spawning  ever  since  he  had  bathed,  when  a 
boy,  in  a  pool  in  which  he  had  perceived  some 
tadpoles ;  and  he  had  spent  his  life  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  them  removed.  One  patient, 
perhaps,  fancies  himsef  a  giant;  another  as 
heavy  as  lead ;  a  third  a  feather,  in  continual 
danger  of  being  blown  away  by  the  wind ;  nnd 
a  fourth  a  piece  of  glass,  and  is  hourly  feanul 
of  beinp;  broken.  Marcellus  Dentatus  men- 
tions a  baker  of  Ferrara  who  thought  himself  a 
lump  of  butter,  and  durst  not  sit  in  the  sun, 
or  come  near  the  fire,  for  fear  of  being  melted. 
The  writer  of  this  .irticle  once  knew  a  man  who 
always  put  on  his  coat  the  wrong  side  in  front, 
because  he  conceived  his  face  looked  behind 
him.  In  such  cases  it  is  useless  to  argue  with 
the  patient,  as  it  only  causes  irritation,  ami 
increases  the  malady.  The  restoration  of  the 
bodily  health,  and  a  sudden  surprise  or  change 
of  scene,  will  often  effect  a  cure. 
HYPONI'TEIC  ACID.  See  Niteooeit. 
HYPONI'TROUS  ACID.  See  NllBOGEN. 
HYPOPHOS'PHITES.  See  PiiospnoErs. 
HYPOPHOSTHITE.  A  salt  of  hypophospho- 
rous  acid. 

HYPOSUL'PHATE.  Syn.  Ditbionate  ; 
Htposuiphas,  L.  a  salt  of  hyposulphurio 
acid. 

HYPOSUL'PHITE.  Syn.  TaiosuipnATE ; 
HTPOSULPnis,  L.  A  salt  of  hyposuliihurous 
acid. 

HYPOSUL'PHUEOUS  ACID.  See  Sri- 
PHUEOUS  Acid. 

HYEA'CEUM.  A  substance  produced  by  the 
Cape  badger  (Hyrax  Capensis),  and  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  OASTOEEUM.  Pereira  consi- 
dered it  to  be  inert  and  useless. 

HYSTEEICS.  Syn.  Htsteeia,  Passio  hts- 
lEBlOA,  L.  In  patholoyy,  a  nervous  affection 
peculiar  to  women,  attacking  in  paroxysms  or 
tits,  preceded  by  dejection  ;  tears,  difficult 
breathing,  sickness,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  varies 
with  the  causes  and  the  symptoms.  Bleeding, 
cupping,  and  depletives,  are  generally  had  re- 
course to  in  robust  and  plethoric  habits,  and 
stimulants  and  tonics  in  those  of  a  weakly  or 
relaxed  constitution.  Affusion  of  cold  water 
and  nasal  stimulants  will  frequently  remove 
the  fit  in  mild  cases.  Exercise,  proper  amuse- 
ments and  regular  hours  and  diet,  are  the  best 
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preventives.    See  DEAtraHT  (Antihysterio  and 
Hydrocyanic),  &c. 

ICE.  8yn.  Giacies,  L.  Water  in  the  solid 
state.  On  being  cooled,  water  gradually  con- 
tracts until  the  temperature  hag  fallen  39'9° 
Fahr.,  when  it  begins  to  expand.  At  the 
freezing-point,  32°  Fahr.,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, water  crystallises  or  freezes,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  expansion,  the 
sp.  gr.  of  ice,  as  compared  with  that  of  water 
at  39'9°,  is  as  '94  to  I'OO.  Ice  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  reuniting  by  the  contact  of  adjoin- 
ing surfaces  after  having  been  broken  into 
fragments  (ee&elation).  Coloured  water  and 
salt  water,  by  freezing,  produce  colourless  and 
fresh  ice ;  and  clean  solid  ice,  when  thawed, 
furnishes  water  equal  in  purity  to  that  which 
has  been  distilled. 

The  use  of  ice  in  the  preparation  of  ICE- 
CREAMS, lOBD-llQTTOBs,  &c.,  is  noticed  else- 
where. The  confectioner  collects  his  ice  as 
early  as  possible  during  the  winter,  and  stores 
it  in  a  well-diained  well  or  excavation,  some- 
what of  the  form  of  an  inverted  sugar-loaf, 
contained  in  a  ^mall  shed  or  building  called  an 
ICE-HOTTSE.  This  building  should  always  be 
situated  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and,  if  possible,  on 
an  eminence.  The  door  should  be  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  roof  should  be  conical  and 
thickly  thatched  with  straw. 

In  medicine,  ice  is  frequently  employed  ex- 
ternally In  inflammatiou  of  the  brain,  to 
resolve  inflammation,  to  stop  haemorrhage,  to 
fnnstringe  relaxed  parts,  and  an  anodyne,  to 
dt'aden  pain.  For  these  purposes  it  is  poumled 
small,  in  a  cloth,  and  placed  in  a  bladder  or 
bag  of  ganze  (lOE-CAP,  ioe-pottiticb)  before 
applying  it.  Internally,  ice  or  ice-cold  water 
lias  been  given  with  advantage  in  heartburn, 
typhus,  inflammation  and  spasms  of  the 
stomach,  to  check  the  vomiting  in  cholera, 
and  to  arrest  hsemorrhage,  whether  bronchial, 
gastric,  nasal,  or  uterine.  Very  recently,  ice 
has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria.  Small  lumps  of  ice, 
or  a  small  glassful  of  pounded  ice-and-water, 
will  often  temporarily  restore  the  tone  of 
the  stomach  and  nervous  system  during  hot 
weather,  when  all  other  means  fail.  Ice- 
creams, taken  in  moderation,  act  in  the  same 
way. 

In  the  warmer  climates  of  Europe  an  ice- 
house or  an  ICE-SASE  (a  eeebiqebatoe)  is 
a  necessary  appendage  to  every  respictable 
dwelling,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pleas- 
ing the  palate  with  iced  beverages,  but  to 
enable  the  residents  to  preserve  their  provi- 
sions (fish,  meat,  game,  milk,  butter,  &e.)  in  a 
wholesome  state  from  day  to  day.  In  addition 
to  large  cargoes  of  ice  imported  yearly  from 
Norway,  and  principally  consumed  in  England, 
Germany  and  France,  ice  is  now  manufac- 
tured to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  in  these 
three  countries  artificially,  the  principal  con- 
sumption  of  the  factitious  article  being  by 


brewers,  who  use  it  for  the  cooling  of  their 
worts.  The  artificial  manufacture  of  ice  is 
effected  by  the  means  of  the  condensation  of 
elastic  vapours  in  machines  expressly  made  for 
the  purpose.  In  Siebe's  ice-making  machine 
the  vapour  of  ether  is  made  to  traverse 
metallic  tubes  surrounded  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  common  salt,  by  which  it  becomes 
recondensed  to  the  liquid  state,  to  be  again 
utilised  in  the  production  of  the  vapour ;  the 
solution  of  salt  becoming  at  the  same  time  so 
reduced  in  temperature,  as  to  convert  into  ice, 
water,  contained  in  proper  vessels,  placed  in  it. 
In  Carry's  machine  the  same  end  is  accom- 
plished  by  means  of  ammoniacal  gas,  a 
solution  of  calcic  chloride  being  used  for  ab- 
sorbing the  cold  instead  of  common  salt. 
Keece'sisa  modification,  (he  states  an  improve- 
ment) of  Carry's.  Ice  machines  are  also  made, 
in  which  ice  is  produced,  by  bringing  water 
into  contact  with  air,  which  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  temperature  by  cooling  it  when  in 
the  compressed  state,  and  subsequently  allow- 
ing it  to  expand.  Liquid  carbonic  and  sul- 
phurous acids  have  likevvise  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  artificial  ice,  but  not  when  it 
has  been  required  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
See  IIeieioeeation. 

Ice,  Medicated.  Mr  Martin,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  writing  to  the  '  Lancet,'  says : — 
"  Every  practitioner  has  at  times  to  face  the 
difficulties  of  the  scarlatinal  throat  in  young 
children.  It  may  sadly  want  topical  medica- 
tion ;  but  how  is  he  to  apply  it  p  Young 
children  cannot  gargle,  and  to  attempt  the 
brush  or  the  spray  fills  them  with  terror.  In 
many  cases  neither  sternness  nor  coaxing 
avails.  Yet  these  little  ones  in  almost  every 
case  will  greedily  suck  bits  of  ice.  This  has 
long  been  my  chief  resource  where  I  could  not 
persuade  the  child  to  submit  to  the  sulphurous 
acid  spray.  Lately,  I  have  been  trying  an  ice 
formed  of  the  frozen  solution  of  the  acid  (or 
some  other  antiseptic).  Though,  of  course,  not 
so  tasteless  as  pure  ice,  the  flavour  is  so  much 
lessened  by  the  low  temperature,  and  probably 
also  through  the  parched  tongue,  very  little 
appreciating  any  flavour,  that  I  find  scarcely 
any  complaint  on  that  score  from  the  little 
sufferers ;  they  generally  take  to  it  very  readily. 
The  process  of  making  it  is  very  simple.  A 
large  test-tube  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt  is  the  only  apparatus  required,  and  in 
this  the  solution  is  easily  frozen.  When  quite 
solid  a  momentary  dip  of  the  tube  in  hot  water 
enables  one  to  turn  out  the  cylinder  of  ice,  as 
the  cook  turns  out  her  mould  of  jelly.  I  have 
tried  the  three  following  formulae,  all  of 
which  answer,  although  I  think  I  prefer  the 
first." 

"1.  Sulphurous  acid,  ^  dr.;  water,  7^  dr.; 
mix  and  freeze. 

"  2.  Chlorate  of  potass,  1  scruple ;   water, 
1  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  freeze. 

"  3.  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  \  dr. ; 
water,  1  oz. ;  mix  and  freeze. 
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"  However,  the  form  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance, ns  each  practitioner  can  construct  his 
own.  Boracic acid,  salicylic  aciii, or  any  other 
hannlesg  antiseptic  witli  not  too  much  taste, 
would  doubtlesshe  as  useful  as  those  indicated." 

ICE'tAWD  MOSS.  Si/n.  Cetkaeia  (B.  P.), 
Lichen  Islandious,  L.  The  lichen  termed 
Cetraria  Islandious.  It  is  mucli  employed, 
botli  as  a  nutritious  food  and  as  a  mild  muci- 
laginous tonic,  in  catarrh  and  consumption.  It 
may  be  purified  from  its  bitter  principle  by  a 
little  cold  solution  of  potassa. 

Iceland  Moss,  Saccharated.  %».  (P.C),  Sac- 
CHAEUM  LicuENis.  Iceland  moss,  1  lb. ;  refined 
sugar  1  lb. ;  macerate  the  moss  in  water  to  ex- 
tract the  bitterness,  express,  boil  in  water  for  an 
hour,  strain,  let  settle,  decant,  add  the  sugar, 
evaporate  to  dryness  with  a  gentle  heat,  con- 
stantly stirring,  and  finally  reduce  to  powder. 

ICES.  (In  confectionery.)  These  are  com- 
monly composed  of  cream  or  sweetened  water, 
variously  flavoured,  and  congealed  by  ice  or  a 
freezing  mixture.  Sometimes,  instead  of  cream, 
the  mnterials  of  a  custard  are  used.  The  mixed 
iugiedients  are  placed  in  a  tin  furnished  with 
a  linndle  at  top,  called  a  '  freezer,'  or  'freezing- 
pot,'  wliich  is  then  plunged  into  a  bucket  con- 
taining ice  broken  small,  and  mixed  with 
about  half  its  weight  of  common  salt,  and  is 
kept  in  rapid  motion,  backwards  and  forwards, 
until  its  contents  are  frozen.  As  the  cream 
congeals  and  adheres  to  the  sides,  it  is  broken 
down  with  the  ice-spoon,  so  that  the  whole  may 
be  equally  exposed  to  the  cold.  As  the  salt  and 
ice  in  the  tub  melt,  more  is  added,  until  the 
process  is  finished.  The  •  ice-pot,'  with  the 
cream  in  it,  is  next  placed  in  a  leaden  '  ice- 
stand,'  is  at  once  surrounded  with  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt,  and  closely  covered  over.  In 
tliia  state  it  is  carried  into  the  shop.  The 
glasses  are  filled  as  required  for  immedi;ite  u«e, 
and  should  have  been  previously  made  as  cold 
as  possible. 

Plain  icb-ceeam,  or  cream  fob  icing,  is 
commonly  made  by  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing formulse : — 

1.  New  milk,  2  pints;  yolks  of  6  eggs; 
white  sugar,  4  oz. ;  mix,  strain,  heat  gently 
and  cool  i,'riidually. 

2.  Cream  1  pint ;  sugar,  4  oz. ;  mix  as  above. 

3.  Cream  and  milk,  of  each  1  pint ;  white 
sugar,  J  lb. 

Flavodeed  ice-creams  are  made  by  mixing 
cream  for  icing  with  half  its  weisrht  of  mashed 
or  preserved  fruit,  previously  rubbed  through 
a  clean  hair  sieve ;  or,  when  the  flavour  depends 
on  the  juice  of  fruit  or  on  essential  oil,  by  add- 
ing a  sufBcient  quantity  of  such  substances. 
Rasi'Bkehy  and  strawbebbt  ices  are  made 
according  to  the  former  method ;  LEMON, 
OBANGK,  NOTEAU,  and  ALMOND  ICES,  by  the 
latter  method.  In  the  same  way  any  other 
article  besides  cream  may  be  frozen. 

Chocolate  fob  icing-  is  made  by  rubbing 
1  02.  of  chocolate  to  a  paste   with  a  table- 


spoonful  of  hot  milk,  and  then  adding  •  cream 
for  icing,'  1  pint. 

Coffee  for  icing  is  made  of  cream  for 
icing,  1  quart,  to  which  a  small  teacupful  of 
the  strongest  possible  clarified  coffee  has  been 
added  together  witli  2  oz.  of  sugar  and  the 
yolks  of  3  or  4  eggs.     See  Icing  {below). 

rcING.  (For  cakes.)  Si/n.  Sugar  ice.  The 
covering  of  concreted  sugar  with  which  the 
confoctiuuers  adorn  their  cakes.  Prep.  Beat 
the  white  of  ejis  to  a  full  froth,  with  a  little 
rose  or  orange-Hower  water;  then  add  gradu- 
ally, as  much  finely  powdered  sugar  as  will 
make  it  thick  enough,  heating  it  well  all  the 
time.  For  use.  dust  the  cakes  over  with  (lour, 
then  gently  rub  it  ofiF,  liiy  on  the  icing  with  a 
flat  knife,  stick  on  the  ornaments  while  it  is 
wet,  and  place  it  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes 
to  harden,  but  not  long  enough  to  discolour  it. 
It  may  be  tinged  ofvarious  shades  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  proper  '  stains.' 

ID'£IALIN.  A  fusible,  infliunmable  snh- 
stnnce,  found  associated  with  the  native  cin- 
nabar of  the  mines  of  Idria,  in  Carniola.  I' 
is  extracteil  from  the  ore  by  means  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  is  only  slightlv  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.  Wien  pure,  it  is  white  and 
crystalline. 

ID'RYIi.  A  hydrociirbon  generally  found 
associated  with  idrialin. 

lOASU'SIC  ACID.  Si/tt.  AciDUMiOAStTRi- 
OITM,  L.  Au  acid  associated  witli  strycliniiic 
ill  the  St  Ignatius'  bean  and  in  nux  vomica. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  rasped  or 
ground  beans  first  in  ether  and  then  in  boiliii'.; 
alcohol,  evaporating  the  latter  decoction  to 
dryness,  diffusing  the  residuum  through  water, 
adding  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesium,  again 
boiling  for  some  minutes,  filtering,  washing 
the  powder  with  cold  water,  and  digesting  it 
in  alcohol,  and  filtering.  The  icrasurate  of 
magnesium  thusobtained  is  ilisscilved  in  boiling 
water,  the  solution  decomposed  by  acetate  of 
load,  and  the  precipitate  (igasurate  of  lend), 
alter  being  washed  and  diffused  through  dis- 
tilled water,  is  decomposcil  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  solution  thus  obtained  yields 
crystals  (igasurlc  acid)  on  being  evaporated. 
It  is  soluble  in  both  water  and  alcohol. 

I6NI"TI0M'.  In  the  laboratory  this  term  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  act  of  heating  to  red- 
ness or  luminousness.    See  Calcination. 

ILLICIN.  Boil  a  clear  decoction  of  holly 
with  animal  charcoal;  let  it  settle,  collect  the 
deposited  charcoal,  wash  it  with  cold  water,  dry 
it,  and  treat  it  with  boiling  alcohol;  let  the 
filtered  liquid  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  Febri- 
fuge.— Dose,  6  to  24  gr. 

ILLUMINA'TION.  The  act  of  illuminatine 
or  making  luminous.  For  supplying  artificial 
light  to  streets  and  the  interiors  of  houses  coal 
gas  and  oils  and  fats  are  generally  employed. 
These  illuminating  agents  are  compounds  rich 
in  carbon,  upon  the  presence  of  which  the 
brightness  of  their  flames  depends.  Flame  is 
gas  or  vapour  heated  to  incandescence  during 
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the  process  of  combustion,  A  flame  containing 
no  solid  particles  emits  but  a  feeble  light,  even 
if  its  temperature  is  the  highest  possible. 
Pure  hydrogen,  for  instance,  burns  with  a 
pale,  smokeless  flame,  though  with  the  produc- 
tion of  considerable  heat.  On  the  other  liand, 
wax,  paraffin,  coal-giis,  &c.,  while  undergoing 
combustion,  give  out  considerable  light,  because 
their  flames  contain  innumerable  solid  particles 
of  carbon,  which  act  as  radiant  points.  To  give 
the  greatest  degree  of  luminosity  to  flame,  the 
supply  of  air  must  be  proportioned  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  burning  substance,  and  be  insufii- 
cient  for  the  instantaneous  combustion  of  the 
evolved  gases;  in  which  case  the  hydrogen 
takes  all  the  oxygen,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  carbon  is  precipitated,  and  burnt  in  the 
solid  form,  at  some  little  distance  within  the 
outer  surface  of  the  flame.  When  the  supply 
of  air  is  sufficient  for  the  immediate  and  com- 
plete combustion  of  the  whole  of  the  combus- 
tible matter,  no  such  precipitation  takes  place, 
and  the  flame  is  neither  white  nor  brilliant. 
The  richest  coal  gas,  mixed  with  sufficient  air 
to  convert  all  its  hydrogen  and  carbon  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  explodes  with  a  pale 
blue  Bash;  yet'he  same  gas,  when  consumed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  burns  with  a  rich  white 
flame.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  effect 
of  a  gust  of  wind  upon  the  flaring  gas-jets  of 
a  butcher's  shop;  the  plentiful  supply  of  air 
causes  complete  combustion,  and  so  converts 
the  bright  white  flames  into  dull  blue  streaks 
of  file.  Wheu  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient 
to  cause  the  combustion  of  the  newly  formed 
solid  carbon  at  the  instant  of  its  development, 
and  whilst  it  is  in  an  incandescent  state,  the 
flame  becomes  red  and  smoky,  and  unburnt 
sooty  particles  are .  thrown  ofi'.  The  same 
occurs  when  the  temperature  of  any  portion 
iif.  the  hydrogen  is  reduced  below  that  in- 
tensity required  for  the  combustion  of  the 
newly  separated  charcoal.  Solid  bodies,  as 
tallow,  oils,,  and  fats,  which  burn  with  flame, 
are  converted  into  the  state  of  gas  by  the  heat 
required  to  kindle  them,  and  it  is  this  gaseous 
matter  which  suffers  combustion,  and  not  the 
substance  which  produces  it. 

The  relative  value  of  the  ordinary  illumi- 
nating agents  has  been  accurately  detei'mined 
by  Dr  Prankland.  According  to  his  experi- 
ments, the  quantities  of  various  substances  re- 
quired to  give  the  same  amount  of  light  as 
would  be  obtained  from  1  gallon  of  Young's 
Parafiin  oil  are  as  follows : — 


Young's  Paraffin  oil 
American  rock  oil' 
Paraffin  candles       . 
Sperm     .         .        , 
Wax       . 
Stearic   . 
Composite 
Tallow    . 


.    I'OO  gall. 
.    1-26  „ 
.  18-6  lbs. 
,  22-9  „ 

26-4,  „ 
,  27-6  „ 

29-5  „ 

39-0  „ 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative 
I  Acluowleclged  to  be  an  inferior  BamplK. 


cost  of  the  light  of  20  sperm  candles,  each 
burning  10  hours  at  the  rate  of  120  gr.  per 
hour  J  also  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced and  heat  evolved  per  hour,  in  obtaining 
this  quantity  of  light :  — 

CHib.  acid     Units  of 
Cost.  per  hour  in       heat 

*.  d.  cub.  feet     per  hour. 

Wax     .     .     .     7     2i"l  g.g  g2 

Spermaceti    .     6     8    f  '" 
Paraffincandles3  10    '    ...     67     ...     66 
Tallow      ..28        ...   10-1     ...   100 
Rock  oil   .    .    0    7i  1  q.n  on 

Paraffin  oil  .  0  6  J  -  ** "  ■"  ""^ 
Coal  gas  .  .  0  4i  ...  5-0  ...  47 
Cannelgas     ,03        ...     4-0     ...     32 

These  figures  prove  that  coal-gas  and  the 
mineral  oils  are  the  cheapest  and  best  illumina- 
ting agents,  producing  the  largest  amount  of 
light  with  the  least  development  of  heat. 

The  light  emitted  by  incandescent  lime 
(Dettmmond  iight,   htdeo-oxxgen  light, 

LIMB  LIGHT,  OXTHTrBOGEN  LIGHT)  is  in- 
tensely brilliant,  and  is  often  made  use  of  to 
enable  workmen  to  continue  operations  at 
night.  It  is  obtained  by  directing  the  flame 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  (or  coal  gas)  and  oxygen  upon  a  small 
cylinder  of  lime.  In  the  improved  form  of 
this  light  the  lime  is  protected  from  crum- 
bling by  a  cage  of  platinum  wire,  and  is  caused 
to  rotate  slowly  by  means  of  clockwork,  so  as 
constantly  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the 
flame.  When  reflected  from  a  '  parabolic  mir- 
ror '  in  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays,  the  Drummond 
light  has  been  recognised  during  daylight  at  a 
distance  of  108  miles.  The  lime  light  produced 
with  coal-gas  and  oxygen  is  used  for  the  MAGIC 
LAKTEEN  and  GAS  MIOEOSOOPE. 

The  most  powerful  illuminator  is  the  ElEO- 
TEIC  LIGHT,  which  is  now  being  subjected  to 
trial  in  many  cities  for  street  illuminations, 
&c.,  in  place  of  coal-gas.  It  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  a  strong  current  of 
electricity  between  two  pencils  of  hard  carbon. 
The  electric  light  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  lighthouse  illumination.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  found  too  intense  and  too  costly  for  appli- 
cation to  domestic  purposes.  See  Candles, 
I'LAME,  Gab,  Photometet,  &c. 
ILLU'TATION.  See  Bath  (Mud). 
IMAGINA'TION.  The  influence  of  the  ima- 
gination, both  in  the  production  and  cure  of 
disease,  has  been  long  admitted  by  medical 
practitioners.  It  is  probably  the  most  power- 
ful therapeutic  agent  known.  "  Extraor- 
dinary cures  have  been  ascribed  to  inert  and 
useless  means,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  re- 
ferable to  the  influence  of  the  imagination." 
(Dr  Pereira.) 

IMPE'EIAI.  Syn.  PoTUS  impeeialis, 
Ptisana  I.,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cream  of  tartar, 
i  oz.;  1  lemon,  sliced;  lump  sugar,  2  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  1  quart ;  infuse,  with  occasional 
stirring  until  cold,  then  pour  off  the  clear  por- 
tion for  use. 


IMPLEMENTS-  INCOMPATIBLES 
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2.  A  lemon,  sliced;  Bugar,  1  oz.;  boiling 
water,  1  pint. 

8.  Yellow  rind  and  juice  of  lemon ;  citric 
acid,  1  dr. ;  suKiir,  2i  oz. ;  hot  water  (which 
has  been  boiled),  1  quart;  as  No.  1.  Refri- 
gerant and  slightly  diuretic.  Used  as  a  com- 
mon drink  in  fevers,  dropsy,  &c.,  and  as  a 
summer  beverage. 

IM'PiEMENTS  (Agricnltnral).  "Almost 
all  the  operations  of  agriculture  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  scythe, 
and  the  flail;  und  these  are  the  sole  imple- 
ments in  the  primitive  agriculture  of  all  coun- 
tries. With  the  progress  of  improvement, 
many  other  implements  (and  machines)  have 
been  introduced,  the  more  remarkable  of 
which  are  the    Deill   plough,   the   hobse 

HOE,  the  WINNOWING  MACHINE,  the  THBESH- 
ING     MACHINE,    the  HAT-MAKING     MACHtNB, 

andthe  HEAPING  jiAoniNE.  The  object  of  all 
these  implements  and  machines  is  to  abridge 
human  labour,  and  to  perform  the  different 
operations  to  which  they  are  applied  with  a 
greater  degree  of  rapidity,  and  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner  than  before."  (Loudon.)  On 
the  perfection  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machini?  depends  much  of  the  improvement 
of  which  this  art  is  susceptible.  See  Agbi- 
oriTUEE,  «o. 

IMPROVING.  The  trade  name  for  '  doc- 
toring,' 'adulterating,'  or  'lowering,'  the 
quality  of  any  substance,  with  the  view  of 
cheapening  it  or  increasing  its  bulk.  See 
Wine,  &c. 

IN'CENSE.  Prep.  1.  Olibanura,  2  or3  parts  ; 
gum  benzoin,  1  part. 

2,  Olibanum,  7  parts ;  gum  benzoin,  2  parts ; 
cascarilla,  1  part.  Placed  on  a  hot  plate  or 
burned,  it  exhales  an  agreeable  perfume.  Used 
in  some  of  the  rituals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church. 

8.  Benzoin  and  storax,  of  each  4  oz.;  lab- 
danuni  and  myrrh,  of  each  6  oz. ;  cascarilla 
3  oz. ;  oil  cinnamon,  8  minims ;  oils  bergamot 
and  lavender,  of  each  20  minims ;  oil  cloves,  10 
minims;  mix, and  pass  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
INCINEEA'TION.  The  reduction  of  organic 
substances  to  ashes  by  combustion.  See  Cal- 
cination. 

INCOMBTJSTIBIL'ITT.  The  property  of 
being  incapable  of  being  kindled,  or  of  being 
consumed  by  fire.  Substances  possessing  this 
property  are  said  to  be '  incombustible'  or '  fire- 
proof.' 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  FAB'RICS.  Si/n.  NoN- 
INELAMMABLB  PABEios.  The  fashion  of  wear- 
ing light  gauzy  diesses  extended  by  hoops  or 
crinoline  has  made  death  from  fire  a  common 
casualty.  With  a  view  of  diminishing  the 
danger  to  which  women  expose  themselves, 
chemists  have  lately  devotoii  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  rendering  muslin  and 
other  light  fabrics  non-iuttammable.  This 
object  may  be  attained  by  steeping  the  fabric 
in  almost  any  saline  solution.  Thus,  cotton  or 
linen  stuffs  prepared  with  a  solution  of  borax. 


phosphate  of  soda,  phospliate  of  ammonia,  alum, 
or  sal  ammoniac,  may  be  placed  in  contact 
with  ignited  bodies  without  their  sufEering 
active  combustion  or  bursting  into  flame.  The 
salts  act  by  forming  a  crust  of  incombustible 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  fibres.  They 
do  not,  however,  prevent  carbonisation  taking 
place,  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high.  It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  property 
of  culinary  salt  that  jugglers  are  enabled  lo 
perform  the  common  trick  of  burning  a 
thread  of  cotton  while  supporting  a  ring  or 
a  small  key,  without  the  latter  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  cotton  is  reduced  to  a  cinder, 
but  from  the  action  of  the  salt  its  fibres  still 
retain  sufBcient  tenacity  to  support  a  light 
weight. 

The  addition  of  about  1  oz.  of  alum  or  sal 
ammoniac  to  the  last  water  used  to  rinse  a 
lady's  dress,  or  a  set  of  bed  furniture,  or  a  less 
quantity  added  to  the  starch  used  to  stifl'eii 
them,  renders  them  uninflammable,  or  at  least 
so  little  combustible  that  they  will  not  readily 
take  fire ;  and  if  kindled,  are  slowly  consumed 
without  flame.  None  of  the  above-named 
salts  are  adapted  for  fine  soft  muslins,  which 
mostly  require  chemical  treAment,  because 
they  injure  the  texture,  rendering  the  fabric 
harsh  and  destroying  all  its  beauty.  The  salt 
which  is  found  to  answer  most  completely  all 
the  required  conditions  is  TUNGSTATE  OP  SODA. 
"  Muslin  steeped  in  a  solution  containing  20jf 
of  this  salt  is  perfectly  non-iuflamniable  when 
dry,  and  the  saline  film  left  on  the  surface  is 
smooth  and  of  a  fatty  appearance  like  talc,  and 
therefore  does  not  interfere  with  the  proccs-i  of 
ironing,  but  allows  the  hot  iron  to  pass  smoi  itlily 
over  the  surface.  The  non-fulfilment  of  this 
latter  condition  completely  prevents  the  use 
of  many  other  salts — sueli  as  sulphate  or  phns- 
phate  of  ammonia,  which  arc  otlicnvise  cflfi- 
cacious  in  destroying  inflammability— lor  all 
fabrics  which  have  to  be  washed  and  ironed." 
(Watts.) 

The  addition  of  a  little  phosphoric  acid  or 
phosphate  of  soda  to  the  tungstate  is  recom- 
mended, for  without  this  addition  a  portion  of 
the  tungstnte  is  apt  to  undergo  a  chemical 
change  and  become  companitively  insoluble. 
Messrs  Versmann  and  Oppenheim,  the  intro- 
ducers of  tungstate  of  soda,  give  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  a  solution  of  minimum 
strength : — 

Dilute  a  concentrated  solution  of  neutral 
tungstate  of  soda  with  water  to  28°  Twaddell 
(sp.  gr.  1'14),  and  then  add  3§  of  phosphate 
of  soda.  This  solution  is  found  to  keep  and  to 
answer  its  purpose  very  well ;  it  is  now  con- 
stantly used  in  the  Royal  Laundry. 

Papee,  wood,  &c.,  may  be  also  rendered 
comparatively  incombustible  by  soaking  them 
in  saline  solutions.    See  Asbestos,  Fiee,  &e. 

INCOMPAT'IBLES.  In  medicine  and  phar- 
macy,  substances  which  exert  a  chemical  action 
on  each  other,  and  cannot,  therefore,  with 
propriety,  be  prescribed  together  in  the  same 
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formula  or  prescription.  The  principles  on 
wliich  we  should  act  to  avoid  prescribing  or 
dispensing  incompatibles,  are  briefly  deve- 
loped under  the  heads  Aefinity  and  Decom- 
position. To  this  we  may  add  that,  if  a  sub- 
stance is  endowed  with  well-marked  thera- 
peutical or  poisonous  properties,  independent 
of  those  which  may  exert  a  chemical  effect 
upon  the  tissues,  its  mode  of  action  will 
neither  be  changed  nor  destroyed  by  the 
combinations  which  it  forms,  provided  always 
that  the  new  compounds  are  not  insoluble  in 
water. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  two  incom- 
patible medicines  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
produce  decomposition  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  they 
are  given  within  a  very  short  interval  of  each 
other.  Thus,  a  sick  person,  who  has  been 
treated  with  lead  externally,  or  even  internally, 
will  present  a  discoloration  of  the  skin,  if  he 
takes  a  sulphur  bath  four  or  five  days  after  the 
lead  treatment  has  been  discontinued.  If  a 
person  is  rubbed  with  iodide  of  potassium 
shortly  after  having  applied  Vigo's  plaster 
(plaster  of  ammoniacum  with  mercury),  or  the 
Neapolitan  oii^ment  (mercurial  ointment), 
iodide  of  mercury  and  caustic  potash  will  be 
formed,  which  will  cause  vesication.  So  also 
vomiting  occurs  if  lemonade  made  with  tartaric 
acid  is  taken  five  or  6  days  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  white  ozide  of  antimony."  (Trousseau 
and  Reveil.) 

Lists  of  incompatibles  are  published  in  many 
pharmaceutical  and  medical  works,  but  are,  in 
reality,  of  little  use  beyond  illustrating  rules 
and  principles  which  are  familiar  to  every  che- 
mist, and  which  every  prescriber  should  also  be 
intimately  acquainted  with. 

INCEUSTATIOlir,  Prevention  of,  in  Steam 
Boilers.  With  all  qualities  of  water  com- 
monly used  for  feeding  steam  boilers  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  hard  cal- 
careous deposits  or  layers  of  incrustation  within 
the  boilers,  due  to  the  separation  of  lime  salts 
(particularly  the  carbonate  and  sulphate,  or 
mixtures  of  these  with  a  certain  amount  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia)  as  the  iliiect  conse- 
quence of  the  accumulation  of  these  impurities 
from  large  quantities  of  water  evaporated.  The 
sparing  solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum)  in  hot  water  fully  accounts  for  its 
deposition  in  the  boiler,  and  the  carbonate  of 
lime  (chalk)  is  thrown  down,  not  only  as  the 
result  of  direct  evaporation,  but  by  the  ebuli- 
tion  expelling  free  carbonic  acid,  which  holds 
this  body  to  some  extent  in  solution.  Rain 
water,  which  of  itself  is  too  pure  to  give  rise  to 
these  incrustations,  cannot  be  used  alone  for 
boiler  purposes,  for  it  has  been  found  to  exert 
a  highly  corrosive  action  upon  the  iron  plates 
and  fittings.  It  can,  however,  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  conjunction  with  '  hard' 
spring  or  river  waters,  and  has  the  eflTect  of 
diminishing  the  incrustation  merely  as  the 
result  of  dilution.  The  drain  pipes  leading 
from  the  roof  of  the  factory  may  be  placed  in 


connection  with  the  tank  or  well  from  which 
the  supply  of  water  is  drawn  for  the  boilers. 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  self-same 
remedy  is  ef^cient  both  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing incrustation  and  obviating  corrosion,  and 
that  by  using  one  of  the  alkaline  substances 
about  to  be  specified  this  twofold  advantage 
may  be  secured.'  Iron  will  not  rust  when 
immerseti  in  water  containing  a  mere  trace  of 
caustic  alkali,  and  it  is  a  common  observation 
that  the  iron  vessels  used  in  the  preparation  of 
potash  and  soda  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
free  from  all  appearance  of  rust.  This  singular 
property  is,  no  doubt,  susceptible  of  important 
applications,  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  better  protection  of  iron  ships  from  the 
attackof  bilge  water,of  hydraulic  rams,  mould- 
ing boxes,  smith's  tools,  and  other  objects  liable 
to  be  placed  at  times  under  the  influence  of 
water.  Some  forms  of  surface  condensers 
become  quickly  corroded  in  consequence  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  accumulating  in  them  by 
the  process  of  distillation,  and  a  small  dose  of 
caustic  alkali  is  then  useful  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection ;  the  engine-cylinders  also  to  some  ex- 
tent are  preserved  when  alkaline  anti-incrusta- 
tion fluids  are  introduced  into  the  boilers,  for 
the  minute  quantity  which  is  carried  forward 
mechanically  in  the  form  of  spray  mixed  with 
the  steam,  suffices  to  preserve  the  iron.  WhiUt 
a  tendency  to  '  priming  '  undoubtedly  results 
from  a  too  liberal  use  of  soda  or  other  alkali 
in  the  boiler,  it  will  in  practice  be  found  easy 
to  adjust  the  proportion  of  this  ingredient,  so 
as  to  secure  immunity  from  corrosion  and 
incrustation,  and  at  the  same  time,  avoid  ihe 
tumultuous  kind  of  ebullition  known  as 
'priming.'  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
carry  out  a  rigid  system  of  inspection,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  way  of  saving  fuel  and  labour  that 
the  application  of  boiler  fluids  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Much  benefit  has  often  resulted  from  a  coat- 
ing of  coal-tar  or  'dead  oil'  applied  to  the 
interior  surfaces  below  the  water  line,  when 
the  boiler  is  opened  for  cleaning  andinspection. 
These  will  tend  very  considerably  to  lessen  the 
adhesion  of  calcareous  crusts,  and  are  not  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  boiler  fluids  in  com- 
mon use.  Soda  crystals  and  caustic  soda  may 
be  used  with  great  success  in  boilers  to  effect 
the  immediate  precipitation  of  the  lime  salts, 
and  they  act  by  throwing  down  a  finely  divided 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  in  time  fur- 
nishes nuclei  for  the  deposition  of  subsequent 
accretions  both  of  the  carbonate  and  sulphate, 
so  that  they  are  prevented  from  crystallising 
upon  the  walls  of  the  boiler.  A  granular  mud 
isthus  formed,  which  subsides  quickly  and  may 
be  for  the  most  part  got  rid  of  through  the 
'  blow-off  cock,'  which  should  be  opened  for 
this  purpose  two  or  three  times  every  day,  and 
run  out  with  as  little  water  as  possible. 

The  use  of  caustic  soda  has  undergone  a 
thorough  trial  at  the  hands  of  Mr  J  Spiller, 
F.C.S.,  in  the  boilers  of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
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Woolwiih,  tind  we  are  fiivouicd  with  the  lol- 
lowing  .^'oneral  instructions  regarding  its  aae, 
which  Hro  based  upon  an  experience  of  npwai'ds 
of  ten  VOX'S.  The  caustic  soda  should  be  dis- 
solved in  water  so  as  to  make  a  concentrated 
solution  of  specific  gravity  1"300.  This,  being 
perfectly  miscible  with  water,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  boiler  with  the  feed-water  at 
any  time  when,  from  the  pressure  of  steam,  it 
may  not  be  convenient  to  pour  it  through  the 
safety  valve  or  other  openings  in  the  boiler. 
But  when  the  steam  is  down  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  the  prescribed  dose  by 
using  u  tin  funnel  with  flattened  aperture  to 
pass  it  through  the  safety  valve ;  or  a  tubular 
arraiigemcut  with  double  cocl<s  will  answer  at 
all  times.  .  Halt'  a  gallon  per  diem  is  the 
average  quantity  found  sufficient  for  a  20- 
borse  stationary  boiler,  working  with  Thames 
water  for  ten  hours  daily.  If  the  water  should 
happen  to  be  unusually  hard  a  larger  dose  may 
be  employed,  but  it  would  not  bo  expedient  to 
add  in  one  charge  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  day's  consumption.  Locomotive 
and  multitubular  boilers  have  been  worked 
successfully  with  caustic  soda,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  importance  of  using  ntiti-ipcrustation 
fluids  makes  itself  most  apparent. 

Many  other  methods  have  at  various  times 
been  proposed  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
deposits  in  steam  boilers.  Dr  Bitterband's 
method  consists  in  simply  throwing  a  little  sal 
ammoniac  into  the  boiler,  by  which  carbonate 
of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  passes  off  with 
the  steam,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
remains  in  solution.  In  Holland  this  plan  has 
been  used  with  satisfaction  for  locomotive 
boilers.  About  2  oz.  of  the  salt  may  be  placed 
in  the  boiler  twice  a  week.  The  chloride  of  tin 
is  equal  to  sal  ammoniac,  and  is  similar  in  its 
action.  Carbonate  of  soda  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Kuhlmann  and  Fresenius  of  Ger- 
many, and  by  Grace  Calvert  of  England.  It 
is  now  employed  generally  in  the  boilers  of 
engines  in  Manchester.  The  common  plan 
adopted  by  working  engineers  to  prevent  in- 
crustations from  either  variety  of  water  is,  on 
each  occasion  of  cleaning  out  the  boiler,  to 
introduce  some  substance  which,  by  its  me- 
chanical action,  shall  prevent  the  precipitated 
earthy  matter  caking  together,  or  adhering  to 
the  boiler  plates.  Some  com  mon  tar,  bitumen, 
or  pitch,  appears  to  answer  well  under  most 
circumstances.  Mr  Ira  Hill  recommends  the 
use  of  3  or  4  shovelfuls  of  course  sawdust.  He 
states  that,  after  adopting  the  use  of  this 
article,  he  never  had  any  difficulty  from  lime, 
although  using  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  it,  and  has  always  found  the  inside  of 
his  boilers  as  smooth  as  if  just  oiled.  Mr  De 
Hacu  recommends  the  sulphate  and  bicar- 
bonate of  calcinm  to  be  decomposed  by 
adding  barium  chloride  and  milk  of  lime  in 
the  proper  proportion;  when  the  water  is  at  a 
temperature  of  35°— 45°  C.the  whole  becomes 
clear  in  about  ten  minutes,  a  i)rtcipitate  con- 
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sisting  of  a  mixture  of  barium  sulphate  and 
calcium  carbonate  deposits;  if  the  water  be 
cold,  the  greater  part  separates  in  ten  minutes, 
but  a  little  turbidity  is  noticeable  for  somp 
hours  due  to  suspended  matter. 

Protzen  recommends  the  introduction  of  a 
piece  of  zinc  into  the  boiler,  this  determines  a 
galvanic  current,  which  protects  the  iron 
against  oxidation  and  corrosion,  and  causes  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  water  to  be  deposited 
as  a  fine  loose  mud,  entirely  preventing  the 
formation  of  incrustation. 

Slippery  elm  bark,  and  spent  bark  from  the 
tan  works  have  also  been  suggested.  We  (A.  J. 
Cooley)  have  worked  a  powerful  boiler  daily  for 
months  without  opening  the  '  man-hole,'  after 
throwing  a  few  pounds  of  potatoes  into  it.  In  all 
cases,  when  the  earthy  matter  can  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  solution,  or  precipitated  in  a  pulveru- 
lent form,  it  is  easily  removed  from  the  boilec 
by  what  engineers  term  'priming,'  which  is 
allowing  the  hot  water  to  be  blown  over  with 
the  steam,  so  that,  after  a  sufficient  time,  the 
whole  original  contents  of  the  boiler  are  re- 
moved, and  replaced  by  fresh  water.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  is  of  consequence  to  cut 
off  the  communication  with  the  cylinder?,  and 
to  open  the  waste-steam  cock.  Consult  a 
pamphlet  on '  Boiler  Incrustation  and  Corrosion' 
by  F.  J.  Rowan,  published  by  Spon,  London. 

INCUBA'TION  (Artiflcial).  The  hatching 
of  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  This  has  been 
practised  by  the  Egyptians  from  a  very  remote 
period.  M.  Bonnemain  has  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  this  art  to  Western 
Europe,  in  1775,  and  having  been  the  first  to 
pursue  it  succcs-fully  on  the  commercial  scale. 
The  source  of  heat  employed  by  him  was  a 
circulatory  hot-water  apparatus,  and  the  tem- 
perature maintained  by  it  100°  Fahr.  His 
pkn  was  to  introduce,  daily,  l-20th  only  of 
the  eggs  the  apparatus  was  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, so  that  on  the  21st  day  the  first  chickens 
were  hatched,  and  a  like  number  every  day 
afterwards  as  long  as  the  supply  of  eggs  was 
kept  up.  Among  the  trays  containing  the 
eggs  he  placed  saucers  of  water,  to  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  moisture  derived  in  natural 
incubation  by  transpiration  from  the  body  of 
the  hen.  The  chickens,  as  soon  as  hatched, 
were  transferred  to  a  '  nursery  '  or  '  ihick- 
room,"  al.'O  artificially  heated,  and  were  fed 
with  crushed  millet  seed.  Several  attemps  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  introduce  artificial 
incubation  into  this  country,  with  variable 
success. 

IH'CUBUS.    See  Nightmare. 

IN'DIA  KUB'BEE.    See  CAOUTCHOUC. 

INDIGES'TION.    See  Dyspepsia. 

IN'DIGO.  Si/n.  Indicum:,  Pigmentusi 
iNDIcrM,  L.  A  blue  dyestuff  extracted  from 
several  plants  growing  in  India  and  America, 
especially  from  the  leguminous  species  JbA- 
gofera  tinctoria  and  I.  ceeruUa.  It  exists  in 
the  plant  as  a  colourless  juice.  The  method 
of  manufacture  consists  in  steeping  the  plant 
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in  water  until  fermentation  sets  in;  the 
colouring  matter  dissolves  in  the  water,  form- 
ing a  yellow  solution,  which  is  drawn  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  vegetahle  matter,  and 
agitated  and  beaten  to  bring  it  freely  into 
contact  with  the  air  for  about  2  hours ;  this 
treatment  causes  the  indigo  to  form  and  settle 
down  as  a  blue  precipitate ;  this  is  cut,  while 
soft,  into  cubical  cakes,  and  dried  by  artificial 
heat.  To  hasten  the  formation  of  the  indigo, 
a  little  lime  water  is  sometimes  added  to  the 
yellow  solution.  The  indigo  of  commerce  eon- 
tains  INDiaO-BLUB  or  INDiaOTIN,  its  most 
important  constituent,  indi80-eed,  and  many 
other  substances,  some  of  which  must  be 
regarded  as  accidental  impurities  or  adul- 
terations. 

Prop.  Tasteless;  scentless;  of  an  intense 
blue  colour,  passing  into  purple ;  when  rubbed 
with  a  smooth  hard  body,  it  assumes  a  coppery 
hue ;  insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  ether, 
alkalies,  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  cold  fixed  and  volatile  oils; 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  oils ; 
freely  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and,  when  decoloured  or  reduced  by  contact 
with  deoxidising  substances,  in  alkaline  lyes ; 
soluble  in  creasote;  its  colour  is  destroyed 
by  chromic  acid,  nitric  acid  and  chlorine; 
when  suddenly  heated,  it  gives  ofE  rich  purple 
fumes,  which  condense  into  brilliant  copper- 
coloured  needles. 

Pnr.  The  best  indigo  is  that  which  has 
the  deepest  purple  colour,  that  assumes  the 
brightest  coppery  hue  when  rubbed  with  the 
nail;  its  fracture  is  homogeneous,  compact, 
fine-grained,  and  peppery  ;  its  powder  is  of  an 
intensely  deep  blue  tint,  and  light  enough  to 
swim  on  water  ;  and  it  leaves  only  a  fine 
streak  when  rubbed  upon  a  piece  of  white 
paper.  In  general,  when  indigo  is  in  hard, 
dry  lumps  of  a  dark  colour,  it  is  considered  of 
bad  or  inferior  quality.  Indigo,  when  in  hard 
or  brittle  lumps,  or  in  dust  or  small  bits,  is 
often  adulterated  with  sand,  pulverised  slate, 
and  other  earthy  substances. 

Estimation.  Various  methods  for  estimating 
the  value  of  samples  of  indigo  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  none  of  them  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  perfectly  accurate  results.  The  plan 
recommended  by  O'Neill '  is  perhaps  the  best ; 
it  is  performed  as  follows : — 

Weigh  25  gr.  of  a  fair  sample  of  the  indigo 
finely  ground ;  and  to  soften  or  disintegrate 
it  still  further,  boil  it  for  a  short  time  with 
weak  caustic  soda,  and  then,  if  there  be  any 
soft  lumps  or  clots,  strain  through  calico ;  mix 
this  with  3  quarts  of  water  in  a  narrow-necked 
bottle  which  it  will  nearly  fill,  and  add  400 
gr.  of  quicklime,  which  has  been  slaked  as  per- 
fectly as  possible ;  shake  well  up  and  add 
a  1000  gr.  measure  of  solution  of  green  cop- 
peras (protosulphate  of  iron)  at  30°  Twaddell ; 
cork  the  bottle  closely,  and  leave  it  for  three 
days,  frequently  shaking  it  in  the  interval. 
'  See  '  Dictionary  of  Calico  Printing  and  Dyeiug.* 


The  indigo  will  be  dissolved  by  this  time ;  1 
quart  of  the  clear  solution  is  drawn  off,  shaken 
up  in  a  bottle  to  oxidise  it,  acidified  with 
acetic  acid,  and  the  pure  indigo  (iNDlGOTllf) 
collected  upon  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed. 
Four  times  the  weight  of  the  pure  indigo  is 
the  per-centage  of  indigo  in  the  sample. 

TJses.  As  a  dye  stuff  indigo  is  of  great  im- 
portance, both  from  the  beauty  and  per- 
manence of  the  colour  it  yields,  and  from  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  applied  to  fabrics  of  all 
materials.  As  a  medicine  it  has  been  employed 
in  various  affections  of  a  spasmodic  character, 
as  chorea,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  &c. 
In  large  quantities  it  often  induces  giddiness, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea;  and  when  continued 
for  sometime,  muscular  twitchings,  resembling 
those  arising  from  strychiiine. — Dose.  Begin- 
ning at  about  15  gr.,  and  gradually  increased 
to  1,  2,  or  even  8  dr.,  at  which  it  should  be 
continued  for  3  or  4  months  ;  made  into  an 
electuary  with  honey  or  sugar,  to  which  some 
aromatic  may  be  added.  See  Indigo  Dte, 
Indiqotin,  &o. 

Indigo,  Sul'phate  of.     Syn.  Sulphindtlic 

ACID,  StTLPHINDIOOTIO  A.,  SaXONY  BLUE, 
SoLtTBIB  INDiaO. 

Prep.  By  gradually  adding  indigo  (in  fine 
powder),  1  part,  to  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
(Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid),  5  parts,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  8  parts  contained,  in  a  stone- ware 
vessel  placed  in  a  tub  of  very  cold  water,  to 
prevent  the  mixture  heating ;  the  ingredients 
are  stirred  together  with  a  glass  rod  at  short 
intervals  until  the  solution  is  complete,  after 
which  the  whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for  about 
48  hours,  by  which  time  it  becomes  a  homo- 
geneous pasty  mass  of  an  intense  blue  colour, 
which  in  a  dull  light  appears  nearly  black. 

Ohs.  In  this  state  it  forms  '  Baeth's  blttb,' 
or  the  'CHEMic  BLtTE '  or  'indigo  compo- 
sition' of  the  dyer.  Diluted  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  soft  water,  it  is  converted 
into  the  '  Saxony  blue'  or  '  iiquid  blue 'of 
the  shops,  also  used  for  dyeing.  When  com- 
mercial sulphate  of  indigo  is  diffused  through 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  nearly  boiling,  and 
wool  (old  white  flannel*  rags,  &c.)  is  macerated 
in  it  for  some  time,  the  latter  absorbs  the 
whole  of  the  sulphate  and  is  dyed  blue, 
whilst  the  liquor  assumes  a  greenish-blue 
colour.  Wool,  so  prepared,  when  well  rinsed 
in  cold  water,  and  boiled  for  some  minutes  in 
a  large  quantity  of  that  liquid  contai  ning  Ig  or 
2§  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  a  quantity  equal 
to  about  l-3rd  that  of  the  indigo  originally 
employed,  gives  up  its  blue  colour,  and  be- 
comes of  a  dull  brown.  The  liquid  is  now  a 
rich  blue-coloured  solution  of  sulphindylate 
of  potassa,  from  which  tlie  salt  may  be  ob- 
tained by  cautious  evaporation.  This  com- 
pound is  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  by  di- 
luting sulphate  of  indigo  with  about  12  times 
its  weight  of  soft  water,  and  imperfectly  satu- 
rating the  solution  with  carbonate  of  potassa ; 
the  sulphindylate  falls  down  as  a  dark-blue 
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copperj-looking  powder,  soluble  in  140  parts 
of  cold  water  and  in  about  90  parts  of  boiling 
water.  Tl^is  substance  is  kept  both  in  the 
moist  and  dry  state,  and  is  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  respective  names  of  '  dis- 
tilled INDIQO,'  •  PBECIPITATED  INDIOO/ 
'  SOLUBLE  INDIGO,'  '  INDIGO  PASTE,'  '  BLUE 
CABUINE,'  'DISTILLED  BLUE,'  ' SOLUBLE  BLUE,' 

&c.  It  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing;  and 
wlien  mixed  with  starch,  whilst  in  the  moist 
state,  and  made  into  cakes  or  knobs,  it  con- 
stitutes the  finest  variety  of  the  'blue'  nsed  by 
laundresses  for  tinging  linen.  The  ammonia 
and  soda  salts  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  the  potassa  salt,  by  substituting 
the  carbonates  of  those  bases  for  carbonate 
of  potassa.  The  ammonia  salt  is  very  solu- 
ble. 

INDIGO  BLUE.     See  Ikdisotin. 

INDIGO  DYE.  There  are  two  methods  of 
preparing  solutions  of  indigo  for  dyeing. — 1. 
By  deoxidising  it,  and  then  dissolving  it  in 
alkaline  menstrua. — 2.  By  dissolving  it  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  former  method  is  used  in 
preparing  the  ordinary  indigo  vat  of  the 
dyers. 
"  1.  o.  (Cold  tat.)  Take  of  indigo,  in  fine 
powder,  1  lb. ;  green  copperas  (clean  cryst.), 
2^  to  3  lbs. ;  newly  slaked  lime,  3}  to  4  lbs. ; 
triturate  the  powdered  indigo  with  a  little 
water  or  an  alkaline  lye,  then  mix  it  with  some 
hot  water,  add  the  lime,  and  again  well  mix, 
after  which  stir  in  the  solution  of  copperas, 
and  agitate  the  whole  thoroughly  at  intervals 
for  24  hours.  A  little  caustic  potassa  or  soda 
is  frequently  added,  and  a  corresponding  por- 
tion of  lime  omitted.  For  use,  a  portion  of 
this  '  preparation  vat '  is  ladled  into  the 
•dyeing  vat,'  as  wanted.  After  being  em- 
ployed for  some  time,  the  vat  must  be  re- 
freshed with  a  little  more  copperas  and  fresh- 
sliiked  lime,  when  the  sediment  must  be  well 
stirred  up,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed 
together.  This  is  the  common  vat  for 
cotton. 

i.  (Potash  tat.)  Take  indigo,  in  fine 
powder,  12  lbs. ;  madder,  8  lbs. ;  bran,  9  lbs.  j 
'potash,*  24  lbs.;  water  at  125°  Fahr.,  120 
cubic  feet ;  mix  well ;  at  the  end  of  about  36 
hours  add  14  lbs.  more  potash,  and  after  10  or 
12  hours  longer  further  add  10  lbs.  of  potash, 
and  rouse  the  whole  up  well ;  as  soon  as  the 
fermentation  and  reduction  of  the  indigo  are 
well  developed,  which  generally  takes  place  in 
about  72  hours,  add  a  little  fresh-slaked  lime. 
This  vat  dyes  very  quickly,  and  the  goods  lose 
less  of  their  colour  in  olkaline  and  soapy  so- 
lutions thon  when  dyed  in  the  common  vat. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  woollen  goods. 

c.  (Wood  tat.)  As  the  last,  but  employing 
wood  instead  of  madder;  the  vat  is  'set'  at 
160°  Fahr.,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  until 
the  deoxidntion  and  solution  of  the  indigo  has 
commenced.  The  last  two  are  also  called  the 
'warm  vat.' 

d.  (Pastel   tat.)     This  is  'set'  with  a 


variety  of  wood  which  grows  in  France,  and 
which  is  richer  in  colouring  matter  than  the 
plant  commonly  known  as  '  wood.' 

e.  (ScHiJTZENBEBGEB  and  De  Laiande's 
TAT.)  It  is  known  that  the  low  stage  of  oxi- 
dation of  sulphur  obtained  on  the  reduction  of 
sulphurous  acid  with  zinc,  dissolves  indigo. 
On  this  reaction  the  following  proceedings 
for  dyeing  and  printing  with  indigo  are 
founded : — To  prepare  the  reducing  liquid,  a 
solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  at  35°  B.  is 
brought  in  contact  with  sheet  zinc  in  a  closed 
vessel,  of  which  the  liquid  should  occupy  only 
one  fourth.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the 
zinc  is  precipitated  from  the  clear  liquid 
by  means  of  milk  of  lime.  It  is  then  diluted 
or  decanted,  or  filtered  with  exclusion  of 
air. 

The  clear  liquid  is  then  poured  upon  the 
ground  indigo,  with  the  addition  of  the  need- 
ful soda  and  lime.  One  kilo  of  indigo  yields 
in  this  manner  a  very  concentrated  vat  of 
from  10  to  IS  litres.  Cotton  Is  dyed  cold, 
and  wool  with  the  aid  of  heat.  A  vat  is 
filled  with  water,  and  a  suitable  quantity  of 
the  above  indigo  mixture  introduced,  when 
the  dyeing  can  be  performed  at  once.  The 
excess  of  the  low  sulphur  acid  dissolves  the 
froth  which  appears  on  the  surface.  During 
the  process  of  dyeing,  further  quantities  of 
indigo  can  be  added  as  required.  Cotton  can 
be  rapidly  and  easily  dyed  in  this  manner ; 
and  in  the  case  of  wool,  the  dyer  escapes  the 
many  disadvantages  of  the  hot  vat  and  ob- 
tains brighter  and  clearer  shades.  To  print 
a  fast  blue  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  reduced 
indigu  is  printed  on  with  an  excess  of  the  re- 
ducing agent,  aged  for  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  washed  and  soaped.  In  comparison 
with  the  old  process  there  is  a  saving  of  in- 
digo to  the  extent  of  50  to  60  per  cent.; 
the  shades  are  richer  and  the  impressions 
sharper.  Tlie  colour  requires  no  subsequent 
treatment,  and  can  therefore  be  printed  on 
simultaneously  with  most  other  colours. 

Obs.  Wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  may 
each  be  dyed  blue  in  the  indigo  vat.  The 
goods,  after  being  passed  through  a  weak 
alkaline  solution,  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  vat  for  about  fifteen  minutes;  they 
are  then  freely  exposed  to  the  air ;  the  im- 
mersion in  the  vat  and  the  exposure  are  re- 
peated until  the  colour  becomes  sufficiently 
deep.  Wood  and  madder  improve  the  rich- 
ness of  the  dye.  Other  deoxidising  substances, 
besides  those  above  mentioned,  may  be  used 
to  effect  the  solution  of  the  indigo;  thus  » 
mixture  of  cau-tic  soda,  grape  sugar,  indigo, 
and  water,  is  often  emploved  on  the  Continent 
for  this  purpose;  and  orpiment  lime,  and 
pearlash  are  also  occasionally  used.  When 
properly  prepared,  the  indigo  vat  may  be  kept 
in  action  for  several  months  by  the  addition 
ot  one  or  other  of  its  constituents,  as  required. 
Xn  excess  of  either  copperas  or  lime  should 
be  avoided. 
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2.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  added  to 
water,  as  required,  and  the  goods,  previously 
boiled  with  alum,  are  then  immersed  in  it, 
and  tlie  boiling  and  immersion  are  repeated 
until  the  wool  becomes  sufficiently  dyed. 

Obs.  With  this  every  shade  of  blue  may  be 
dyed,  but  it  is  most  commonly  employed  to  give 
a  ground  to  logwood  blues.  The  colouring 
matter  has  affinity  for  woollen  and  silk  with 
or  without  '  mordant,'  but  none  for  cotton. 
A  solution  of  soluble  indigo  (sulphind)  late  of 
potassH  or  soda),  in  water  very  slightly  acid 
with  sulphuric  acid,  imparts  a  very  fine  blue  to 
cloth,  superior  in  tint  to  that  given  by  the 
simple  sulphate.     See  Dyeing,  &e. 

INDIGO  PDE'PLE.  Syn.  PHmNlCUfE.  The 
name  given  by  Mr  Crura  to  the  purple  pre- 
cipitate obtained  by  filtration  from  a  solution 
of  indigo  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  when 
largely  diluted  with  water. 

INDIGO  RED.  Syn.  Indigo  eeSin,  Red 
EESIN  OP  INDIQO.  This  is  prepared  by  boiling 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '830),  on  powdered  iudigo  pre- 
viously exhausted  by  digestion  in  dilute  acids 
and  in  a  strong  alkaline  solution.  When 
heated,  it  is  converted  into  a  white  sublimate 
(deoxidised  indigo  red),  but  recovers  its  red 
colour  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

INDIGO  WHITE.  Syn.  Thdioooenb,  In- 
DiCYLE,  Reduced  indigo,  Hydbogenised  i., 
Hydeaie  op  I.  Reduced  or  deoxidised  indigo 
blue. 

Prep.  The  yellow  alkaline  solution  obtained 
by  one  or  other  of  the  processes  noticed  under 
Indigotin  is  carefully  protected  from  the  air, 
both  before  and  after  precipitation  with  hy- 
drochloric acidi  and  the  precipitate,  after 
being  rapidly  washed  with  recently  boiled  dis- 
tilled water,  or  with  very  dilute  sulphurous 
acid,  is  drained  on  a  filter,  dried  in  vacuo,  and 
then  at  once  transferred  to  a  well-stoppered 
bottle. 

Prop,  1(0.  A  greyish-white  mass  of  minute 
crystals,  generally  light  blue  on  the  surface, 
and  rapidly  turning  blue  on  exposure  to  the 
air;  soluble  in  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  ether,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour.  These  so- 
lutions deposit  indigo  blue  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  A  solution  of  this  substance  constitutes 
the  indigo  vat  of  the  dyer  (see  above), 

INDIGO'TIN.  Syn.  Ceeumn,  Indigo  blue. 
This  is  the  pure  blue  principle  of  indigo.  It 
appears  to  be  the  oxide  of  the  same  organic 
radical  of  which  indigo  white  is  probably  the 
hydrate. 

Prep.  1.  Indigo  (in  fine  powder)  is  digested 
successively  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  and  alcohol;  the  dried  residuum 
is  crude  indigotin. 

2.  Indigo  (in  fine  powder),  1  part;  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts ;  hydrate  of  lime,  3 
parts ;  water,  15  parts ;  mix,  agitate  occa- 
sionully  until  the  colour  is  destroyed,  then  de- 
cant the  clear  portion,  precipitate  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  wash  the  powder  first 
with  water,  and   then  with   boiling   alcohol 


until  the  latter    ceases    to    acquire   a  yellow 
colour. 

3.  Caustic  soda  and  grape  sugar,  of  each  1 
part;  water,  20  parts;  powdered  indigo,  5 
parts ;  mix,  and  proceed  as  last.  The  above 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  iudigo  vat,  but 
on  the  small  scale. 

4.  The  process  for  estimating  the  value  of 
indigo  given  under  INDIGO  is  a  good  process 
for  obtaining  Indigotin. 

Obs.  The  product  from  all  the  above  exceeds 
50^  of  the  indigo  operated  on. 

5.  (Taylor.)  Powdered  indigo,  2  parts; 
plaster  of  Paris,  1  part ;  water,  q.  s.  to  reduce 
the  mixture  to  a  thin  paste ;  spread  the  mass 
evenly  upon  an  oblong  iron  plate  to  the  depth 
of  about  \  inch,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat. 
It  must  then  be  held  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  when  a  disgusting  odour  will  be  evolved, 
the  mass  will  begin  to  smoke,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  will  be  covered  with  a  heavy  purple 
vapour,  which  will  condense  into  brilliant  flat- 
tened prisms  or  plates  of  an  intense  copper 
colour,  forming  a  thick  velvety  coating  over 
the  surface  immediately  exposed  to  the  heat. 
Should  the  mass  catch  fire,  it  may  be  instantly 
extinguished  by  a  drop  of  water  let  fall  upon 
it.     Proi.  15  to  18^.     See  Ikdigo,  &c. 

INDIUM.  In.  =  113-4.  This  very  rare  metal 
was  discovered  by  means  of  the  spectroscope 
by  Messrs  Reich  and  Richter  in  a  specimen  of 
zinc-blende  from  Freiberg,  in  1863.  Since 
then  it  has  been  found  in  the  flue  dust  of 
some  zinc  furnaces  worked  in  the  Hartz 
mountains,  also  in  a  black  blende,  known  as 
christophite,  occurring  in  Saxony ;  in  the 
Wolfranc  of  Zinnwald,  associated  with  zinc,  as 
well  as  in  Wolfranc  alone ;  and  also  in  the 
blende  metwith  in  steatite,near  Schlaggenwald. 
In  all  of  these  substances  the  indium  is 
present  in  very  minute  quantity,'  and  is  more 
or  less  associated  with  le.id,  arsenic,  cadmium, 
iron,  and  copper;  its  separation  from  which 
is  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  labour  and 
difiiculty. 

The  following  process  for  the  detection  of 
indium  in  zinc-blende,  and  its  extraction 
from  the  same  source,  is  given  by  Winkler. 
Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of 
the  roasted  ore  with  metallic  zinc  at  the  boiling 
heat ;  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid  ;  remove  the  arsenic,  cadmium, 
&c.,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  precipitate 
the  indium  as  oxide  by  barium  carbonate. 
Should  this  precipitate  contain  any  iron,  it 
must  he  removed  by  resolution,  heating 
with  sodium  sulphate,  and  digestion  with 
barium  carbonate  in  a  closed  vessel.  The 
indium  may  also  be  precipitated  from  tlie 
original  solution,  either  directly  by  barium 
carbonate,  or  from  a  solution  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  neutralisation  with  sodium 
carbonate,  till  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  and 

*  In  the  flue  dust  of  the  zinc  furnaces  it  is  present  to 
the  amount  of  about  0]  per  cent. ;  in  christophite  in  the 
proportion  of  00063  per  cent. 
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addition  of  sodium  acetate ;  it  is  then  precipi- 
tated as  a  basic  sulphate  containing  zinc."* 

Indinm  may  be  obtained  in  the  metallic 
state  from  the  reduction  of  its  oxide  by  means 
of  hydrogen  ;  charcoal  or  carbonaceous  flaxes 
are  not  good  reducing  agents,  as  their  em- 
ployment necessitates  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  loss  from  volatilisation  occurs.  Sodium 
is  found  to  be  the  best  reducing  agent  when 
large  quantities  of  the  metal  are  required. 

BOttger's  niithod  is  to  precipitate  the 
indinm  by  zinc,  to  press  the  spongy  metal  so 
obtained  in  hot  water,  then  to  submit  it  to 
pressure  in  a  tcrew  press  between  filtering 
paper,  and  finally  to  melt  it  with  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

Prop.  Indinm  is  a  soft,  white,  durable  metal, 
somewhat  resembling  cadmium,  wholly  desti- 
tute of  crystalline  structure.  Its  specific 
gravity,  which  is  7'421  at  16-8°  C,  is  not 
alteiL'd  by  rolling  or  hammering.  When 
heated  in  the  air  to  176°  C,  it  melts  without 
becoming  oxidised ;  at  a  temperature  above 
this,  however,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  coating 
of  suboxide,  becoming  gradually  changed  into 
the  yellow  sesquioxide.  Indinm  is  less  volatile 
than  either  cadmium  or  zinc.  It  dissolves 
slowly  in'  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  hydrogen  being  given  off.  In  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  rapidly.  Nitric 
acid  oxidises  it,  evolving  at  the  same  time 
nitric  oxide ;  whilst  sulphuric  acid  converts  it 
into  anhydrous  sulphate. 

When  examined  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope, the  tlame  of  indium  reveals  two  brilliant 
bands — a  violet  and  a  blue  one. 

Indium  is  completely  precipitated  from  a 
solution  of  its  acetate,  as  well  as  from  neutral 
solutions  of  its  salts  in  general,  by  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  Ammonia,  neutral  sodium 
carbonate,  and  nciil  sodium  carbonate,  throw 
down  white  precipitates  insoluble  in  excess  of 
the  precipitant ;  caustic  potash  and  soda  pro- 
duce a  white  precipitate  of  indium  hydrate, 
soluble  in  excess.  Barium  carbonate  precipi- 
tates it  completely.  Potassium  ferrocyanidc 
gives  a  white  precipitate. 

Estim.  "  The  most  convenient  method  of 
estimating  indium  is  by  precipitating  it  as 
hydrate  with  ammonia,  dissolving  the  washed 
precipitate  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporat- 
ing, igniting,  and  weighing  the  oxide  thus 
obtained.  Precipitatioii  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  does  not  give  exact  results  on 
account  of  the  solubility  of  the  indium  sul- 
phide."' 

Indinm  forms  compounds  with  bromine, 
chlorine,  iodine,  oxygen,  and  with  several 
of  the  org.nnic  and  Inorganic  acids. 

IHDUEA'TION.  In  pathology,  an  increase 
in  the  consistence  of  any  portion  of  the  body, 
usually  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation, 
pressure,  or  friction. 

WFANCT.      "  The  domestic  treatment  of 

»  Tarious  other  processes  are  given  in  '  Watts'  Bio- 
tionaiy.'  •  Watts. 


infants  and  children  is  comprised  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  health  to  the  mother  as 
well  as  to  the  child.  The  position  of  parent  is 
one  of  serious  responsibility,  both  morally  and 
physically,  and  the  edict  has  gone  forth  that 
'  the  sins  of  the  parent  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children.'  If  we  could  ensure  good  mothers, 
we  conld  vastly  improve  the  race  of  men.  The 
nursing  mother  of  a  sick  infant  must,  by  fol- 
lowing faithfully  the  rules  of  health  in  respect 
of  the  four  great  hygienic  principles — food, 
clothing,  exercise,  and  ablution — give  health 
with  her  milk  to  her  offspring ;  she  must  also 
pay  close  attention  to  her  mind,  avoid  all 
sources  of  irritation  and  anxiety,  and  remem- 
ber that  an  angry  mother  sours  her  milk,  and 
produces  a  fractious  and  often  a  diseased 
infant.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  If  mothers 
were  sound  in  constitution,  and  bestowed  the 
requisite  care  npon  the  maintenance  of  their 
health,  we  should  hear  little  of  diseases  of 
children.  In  children,  as  well  as  in  parent, 
the  rules  of  health  must  be  carried  out,"  and 
their  neglect  cannot  fail  to  bring  with  it  a 
heavy  retribution.  (Eras.  Wilson.)  See  Ex- 
EliOIBE,  NPRSINO,  &c. 

INFANT  DEATH-EATE.  In  England,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Far r,  out  of  1000  infants  born, 
149  die  annually  before  reaching  their  first 
year;  and  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  311 
out  of  every  1000  die  during  the  first  month 
in  the  same  period.  Amongst  illegitimate 
children,  the  lives  of  one  half  never  exceed  the 
first  month. 

The  above  figures  represent  the  yearly  ave- 
rage of  infantile  deaths  throughout  the  whole 
of  England,  when  we  come  to  the  krge  cities 
the  mortality  is  notably  higher.  In  Liverpool, 
for  instance,  out  of  1000  children  born,  239 
died  in  their  first  year. 

When  we  examine  into  the  infant  mortility 
prevailing  amongst  difierent  classes,  we  find 
the  proportion  existing  between  the  death- 
rate  of  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
general  death-rate  up  to  one  year,  to  be  as  3 
to  8. 

In  1874,  Mr  Charles  Ansell,  jun.,  published 
a  work  entitled  '  Statistics  of  Families  of  the 
Upper  and  Professional  Classes,'  in  which  he 
showed,  from  investigations  Into  the  deaths 
occurring  amongst  48,000  children  of  the 
wealthy,  professional,  and  titled  classes,  that  in 
the  first  year  of  life,  about  80  only  of  such 
children  die  out  of  every  1000.  According  to 
Dr  Farr,  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
show  a  much  lower  infant  death-rate  than  the 
southern  ones.  Infant  mortality  is  lowest  in 
Norway,  and  hiirhest  in  High  Bavaria,  where 
404  infants  per  lOHO  die  In  their  first  year. 
In  New  York,  in  1869,  the  mortality  amongst 
infants  under  one  year  old  was  27'4  per  cent, 
and  in  1873,  310  per  cent. 
■  Both  in  France  and  England  the  mortality 
prevailing  amongst  illegitimate  children  up  to 
the  age  of  one  year  is  very  large.  In  1860, 
the  death-rate  amongst  the  foundlings  of  the 
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Loire-Inferieure,  was  as  much  as  876  in  the 
1000,  and  it  averages  between  500  and 
700  in  France.  In  Wakefield,  amongst  the 
same  class  of  children,  it  was  26°22  per  cent. ; 
in  Coventry,  40;  in  Padstow,  50  j  and  in 
Bantry,  80 ;  in  manufacturing  towns  the 
average  is  35  per  cent.  In  London  the  number 
of  illegitimate  children  who  die  annually 
under  the  age  of  a  year  is  probably  about  75 
per  cent.' 

In  the  Montreal  Foundling  Asylum,  out  of 
4060  infants,  only  7  per  cent,  lived  one  year.  In 
the  rural  districts  of  England  and  also  in 
Bavaria,  the  average  of  deaths  at  one  year  is 
about  the  same  for  the  illegitimate  as  for  the 
legitimate  children. 

In  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  for  1870  '  tliere  is  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting report,  throwing  much  light  on  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  England.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  this  report,  the  information  con- 
tained in  which  was  collected  by  various 
members  of  the  society  : — It  was  found  that 
amongst  the  poorer  populations  of  villages  30 
to  90  per  cent,  are  attended  by  midwives,  and 
that  this  custom  prevails  to  an  almost  equal 
extent  in  the  large  provincial  and  manufac- 
turing towns.  Thus  in  Glasgow,  75  per  cent., 
in  Coventry,  90  per  cent,  j  and  in  Leeds  and 
ShefBeld,  equally  large  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation employ  the  services  of  these  women. 
In  Edinburgh  the  midwife  is  rarely  called  on ; 
neither  is  she  in  the  West  End  of  London ; 
but  in  the  East  End  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
accouchements  are  undei-taken  by  women. 

Except  in  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  and  London, 
the  women  are  asserted  to  be  totally  ignorant 
and  incompetent  to  meet  any  difBculty  that 
might  arise.  In  country  districts  the  perni- 
cious custom  of  giving  an  aperient  to  a  newly 
born  babe  was  very  general,  but  less  prevalent 
in  London  and  the  large  towns.  Amongst 
the  married  poor,  suckling  was  found  to  be 
the  rule ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  pretty  conclu- 
sively proved  that  it  is  often  unreasonably  pro- 
longed for  eighteen  months  or  even  two  years, 
as  a  preventive  to  renewed  pregnancy.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  illegitimate  children  were 
rarely  suckled,  but  almost  always  fed  on  arti- 
ficial food.  Amongst  the  married  poor  also  it 
appears  universal  to  give  the  children  artificial 
food  as  well  as  the  breast,  and  this  from  a  very 
early  and  tender  age.  Further,  it  was  found 
that  the  food  was  generally  unsuited  to  the 
child  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  bread  soaked  in  water  and 
milk,  and  sweetened,  of  arrow-root,  sago  and 
corn  flour,  and  such  like  objectionable  sub- 
stances. 

In  one  case  the  mother  admitted  to  giving 
her  infant  (who  was  a  few  months  old 
only)  a  diet  similar  to  that  she  herself  par- 
took of,  viz. — cheese,  bread,  meat,  salt  fish, 
heavy  pastry,  vegetables  and  beer.     Amongst 

1  '  Pi-oceediiigs  of  tbe  Obfitetrical  Society  for  1870.' 


the  upper  classes  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  amongst  mothers  to 
discontinue  lactation,  and  to  employ  instead 
the  services  of  a  wet  nurse ;  and  where  this 
was  not  done,  it  was  found  that  the  food  par- 
taken of  by  the  babe  was  much  more  judi- 
ciously chosen  than  is  the  case  amongst  the 
poorer  women.  Mr  Curquiven  and  others 
observed  that  a  large  number  of  women  in 
London  do  not  suckle  their  offspring,  because 
of  a  deficient  secretion  of  milk.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  both  in  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  districts,  the  children  of  tlie 
poor  are  so  constantly  in  the  open  air;  but 
equally  unsatisfactory  to  learn  that  at  niglit 
they  sleep  in  ill- ventilated  and  over  crowded 
dormitories.  The  infant  is  encouraged  to  sleep 
to  the  utmost,  and  should  it  fail  in  securing 
renewed  slumber  (its  waking  being  attributed 
to  a  desire  for  food),  is  very  often  dosed  witli 
gin,  syrup  of  poppies,  and  paregoric.  Another 
plan  adopted  for  keeping  infants  quiet,  con- 
sisted in  letting  them  remain  in  the  cradles 
and  allowing  them  to  suck  the  nipple  attached 
to  the  empty  feeding  bottle,  long  after  the  food 
had  been  consumed ;  a  practice  that  gives  rise 
to  infantile  dyspepsia. 

As  regards  cleanliness,  it  was  learnt  that 
poor  people's  children  are  tolerably  well 
attended  to  in  this  respect,  or  rather  that  the 
baby  generally  comes  in  for  a  larger  share  of 
ablution  than  the  elder  ones,  who  are  some- 
times much  neglected  in  the  matter  of  soap 
and  water.  The  clothing  of  the  little  ones 
was  much  too  scanty,  and  this  was  the  case  no 
matter  what  the  season  of  the  year.  A 
prevalent  practice,  except  in  the  agricultural 
villages,  was  that  of  giving  the  children  cor- 
dials, spirits,  and  medicines. 

A  still  worse  custom  was  found  to  be  the 
systematic  administration  of  opiates.  At 
Long  Sutton,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  has  a 
population  of  6000,  one  chemist  alone  sold 
255;  gallons  yearly  of  Godfrey's  cordial  (a 
mixture  principally  consisting  of  treacle  and 
opium),  whilst  6i  pints  were  got  rid  of  weekly 
by  another  chemist  in  the  same  town.  This 
administration  of  anodynes  was  mostly  con- 
fined to  illegitimate  infants,  and  factory 
children  placed  out  to  nurse.  A  habit  not 
unusual  was  that  of  an  intentional  deferring 
sending  for  a  doctor  when  the  child  was  first 
seized  with  illness,  medical  advice  being  only 
sought  when  in  many  cases  it  could  he  of  no 
avail.  Desertion  by  fathers  and  mothers  of 
their  children,  especially  of  illegitimate  ones, 
as  well  as  concealment  of  birth  and  infanti- 
cide, were  found  to  be  much  more  general  in 
London  and  the  larger  cities  than  in  the 
country. 

The  causes  of  the  higb  rate  of  infant 
mortality  prevailing  amongst  the  poor,  seem 
very  clearly  indicated  in  the  above  abstract. 
For  instance,  the  deaths  of  nearly  half  the 
children  under  one  year  of  age  are  referable 
to  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  atrophy,  mesenteric 
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disease,  ami  allied  disorders  j  nil  of  which 
malodit-s  are  caused  by  the  gro»8ly  erroneous 
and  unsuitable  diet  upon  wliich  the  children 
are  fed.  In  the  article  "  Infants'  Pood,"  we 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the  proper  and 
only  safe  aliment  for  an  infant  up  to  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine  months  is  the  maternal  milk, 
und  tailing  this,  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
milk  of  the  cow;  and  we  have  furthermore 
shown  that  the  admission  into  the  dietary  of 
infants  even  above  nine  months  old,  of  fari- 
naceous foods,  should  be  regulated  with  great 
caution.  Yet  we  learn  from  the  above  report, 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  infants  existence, 
amongst  the  poor  the  breast  milk  is  in  most 
cases  supplemented  by  large  quantities  of 
these  very  fnrinaceoUs  matters,  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  so  prejudicial  and  dangerous. 
That  the  deaths  from  these  causes  are  clearly 
preventable,  in  a  large  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
is  proved  by  the  very  much  less  extent  in  which 
they  occur  amongst  the  higher  classes,  who 
use  much  greater  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
their  children's  food.  Another  important 
factor  in  the  high  infant  death-rate  is  the 
extensive  use  of  narcotics,  a  practice  there  is 
no  doubt  which  yearly  carries  off  a  liirge 
number  of  infants,  by  poisoning,  more  or  le>s 
prolonged.  Inadequate  clothing  is  likewise 
another  source  of  mortality  amongst  the  vi  ry 
young,  whose  tender  frames  easily  succumb  to 
inclement  weather,  and  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  occurring  in  our  variable  climate. 
Hence  we  shall  have  no  difBculty  in  under- 
standing why  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  &c., 
should  be  so  prevalent  among  poor  children. 
The  habits  of  overcrowding  and  bad  venti- 
lation which  prevail  amongst  the  poor  must 
also  be  fertile  sources  of  disease  amongst  their 
ofBspiing — the  more  immediate  effect  of  such 
violations  of  sanitary  principles  resulting  in 
broncliitis,  Tliat  tlie  extensive  recourse  by  the 
poor  to  uneducated  and  unskilful  midwives, 
also  adds  to  infaut  mortality,  seems  indis- 
putable. 

In  the  report  already  alluded  to,  beyond 
reference  to  the  fact  that  infanticide  was  rare, 
we  find  no  mention  made  as  to  tlie  number  of 
violent  deaths  occurring  amongst  infants.  It 
appears  that  about  a  sixteenth  of  the  mortality 
amongst  infants  under  one  year  old  is  due  to 
violence,  mostly  accidental,  the  great  majority 
of  such  deaths  being  caused  by  the  mother 
lying  upon  and  smothering  her  babe.  These 
mjsadventures  are  said  to  occur  mostly  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  large  proportion  of  smch  deaths  are 
not  due  to  the  drunkenness  of  the  mothers, 
who  retire  to  rest  in  a  state  of  alcoholic 
gtupor.i 

The  inference,  we  think,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  above  statements  is,  th^it  the  preponde- 
rating mortality  prevailing  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  is  due  to  ignorance  and 
poverty,  and  not  to  intentional  neglect  or 
»  Blythe. 


want  of  parental  affection.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  poor  women  much  more  frequently  suckle 
their  babes  than  rich  ones,  it  might  perhaps  be 
argued  that  this  was  evidence  of  greater  ma- 
ternal solicitude,  and  that,  therefore,  the  poor 
mother  exhibits  more  natural  affection  than 
the  lady  who  consigns  her  offspring  to  the 
arms  of  the  wet-nurse  j  but,  possibly,  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  inverted,  the  lady 
might  be  found  giving  her  infant  the  breast, 
whilst  the  humbler  wife  might  call  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  wet-nurse ;  neither  of  them  per- 
haps reflecting  that,  in  choosing  the  latter 
alternative,  they  were  depriving  another  little 
human  unit  of  the  maternal  sustenance,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  dangers  of  vicarious  nurture 
and  supervision.  What  these  dangers  are  that 
beset  the  children  of  the  poor  when  removed 
from  their  mother,  the  revelations  of  baby- 
farming  and  the  appalling  statistics  of  ille- 
gitimate infant  mortality  serve  very  forcibly 
to  illustrate.  For  every  311  legitimate  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  500  illegitimate  out  of  every 
1000  die  each  year  under  one  montli  old,  this 
large  increase  being  due  to  cruel  neglect  and 
substitution  of  bad,  insufficient,  and  impmpor 
food  for  the  maternal  mlk.  Tliat  in  tlicir 
own  homes  they  are  exposed  to  the  serious 
hardships  arising  from  errors  in  diet  has 
already  been  shown,  but  in  their  own  hoinu< 
they  die  at  little  more  than  half  this  rate; 
hence  the  deduction  is  unavoidable  th.u  half 
of  these  poor  little  waifs  perish  because  thiy 
are  deprived  of  the  care  and  solicituder  of  the 
mother. 

Writing  on  this  subject  M.  Hanon  says  that 
of  59,927  infants  born  in  Paris,  20,049  are  sent 
into  the  country  to  nurses.  Of  those  children 
that  remain  in  Paris,  and  that  are  so  rarely 
suckled  by  their  mothers,  no  less  than  825i' 
die  from  0-1  year,  which  gives  adcath-rnte  of 
243  per  1000  births.  As  to  the  mortality  of 
the  unfortunate  infants,  20,049  in  number, 
sent  off  to  nurse,  this  amounts  to  500  or  70O 
per  1000  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  '  Echo' 
of  October  9th,  1878  : 

"  AILEOED  BABT-PAESmrO. 

"  Dr  Hardwicke,  the  coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex,  held  an  inquest  at  the  Islington 
Coroner's  Court,  Holloway  Koad,  this  morning, 
relative  to  the  death  of  the  female  child  of 
Emily  Corley,  a  servant  at  49,  Gower  Street, 
Euston  Koad.  Mr  Baby,  the  inspector  under 
the  Infants  Life  Protection  Act,  watched  the 
case.  The  mother  of  the  child  had  gone  to 
service  as  a  wet  nurse  after  coming  out  of  the 
workhouse,  leaving  it  with  one  Ann  Leach, 
who  said  it  was  a  very  delicate  child.  She 
added  that  she  had  for  a  time  two  children 
under  one  year  of  age  with  her,  and  had  been 
told  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  Act.  The 
inspector  nnder  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act 
pointed  out  that  persons  having  more  than  one 
child  to  nurse  under  a  year  old  had  to  obtain 
a  licence.    The  coroner  characterised  the  Act 
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HB  a  mere  farce.  It  left  children  to  take  care 
of  themselves  after  they  were  twelve  months 
old — the  most  critical  time  of  their  existence. 
He  also  remarked  on  how  prolific  a  source  of 
prostitution  such  cases  as  the  present  were, 
where  mothers  had  to  forsake  their  own  ille- 
gitimate ofEspring,  depriving  them  of  breast 
milk  in  order  that  they  might  sell  it  to  the 
rich.  The  jury  found  that  the  child  died  from 
exhaustion  folio  wing  from  diarrhcea,  accelerated 
by  want  of  breast  milk." 

INrANTS,  Food  for.  For  the  newly-born 
and  very  young  of  all  mammiferous  animals, 
no  food  is  so  expressly  and  admirably  adapted 
as  that  drawn  from  the  mother.  In  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  babe  from  the  maternal  breast 
lies  the  soundest  condition  for  its  physical 
well-being  and  growth,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion that  the  mother  must  be  in  good  health, 
which,  of  course,  implies  that  she  must  be 
well  fed.  This  latter  essential  fulfilled,  it  is 
very  wonderful  to  note  how  nature  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  off- 
spring by  converting  even  a  weakly  and  fre- 
quently ailing  mother  into  a  strong  one  d;iring 
the  period  of  suckling. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  many  cir- 
cumstances in  which  lactation  cannot  be  prac- 
tised with  safety  either  to  mother  or  child; 
but,  where  such  circumstances  do  not  exist,  the 
practice  of  seeking  the  vicarious  services  of  the 
wet-nurse,  or  of  having  recourse  to  other  than 
the  maternal  mik,  for  many  reasons,  calls  for 
remonstrance  and  reproof. 

We  may  emphasise  this  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Dr  West's  admirable  work, 
•  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.'  He 
says :  "  The  infant  whose  mother  refuses  to 
perform  towards  it  a  mother's  pai*t,  or  who  by 
accident,  disease,  or  death  is  deprived  of  the 
food  that  nature  destined  for  it,  too  often  lan- 
guishes and  dies.  Such  children  you  may  see 
with  no  fat  to  give  plumpness  to  their  limbs — 
no  red  particles  in  their  blood  to  impart  a 
healthy  hue  to  the  skin,  their  face  wearing  in 
infancy  the  lineaments  of  age ;  the  voice  a 
constant  wail ;  their  whole  aspect  an  embodi- 
ment of  woe.  But  give  to  such  children  the 
food  that  nature  destined  for  them,  and  if  the 
remedy  do  not  come  too  late  to  save  them,  the 
mournful  cry  will  cease,  the  face  will  assume 
a  look  of  content,  by  degrees  the  features  will 
disclose  themselves,  the  limbs  will  grow  round, 
the  skin  pure  red  and  white." 

But  although  the  maternal  aliment  (or,  fail- 
ing this,  that  supplied  from  the  breast  of  a 
young  and  healthy  wet-nurse,  who  has  been 
recently  confined)  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
adapted  for  infantile  nutrition,  it  fortunately 
happens  that  in  circumstances  where  the 
infant  is  unable  to  be  fed  from  either  of  these 
sources,  we  have  a  very  valuable  substitute  in 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  the  similarity  of  which, 
in  composition  to  woman's  milk,  will  be  seen 
at  once  by  studyiufj  the  following  table 
arranged  by  Dr  Lethcby : 


Woman's  Milk. 

Cow's 
MUk. 

Casein  .  .  . 
Butter  .  .  . 
Sugar  of  Milk 
Various  salts  . 

Max. 
4-36 
5-18 
4-43 
0-26 

Mill. 

2-97 

4-45 

3-29 

0-38 

Average. 
3-52 
402 
4-27 
0-28 

Average. 
3-64 
3-55 
4-70 
0-81 

Total  solids  . 
Water    .     .     . 

14-20 
85-80 

11-09 
88-91 

1^-09 
87-91 

12-70 
87-30 

Total  .    . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

The  milk  of  the  cow  being  rather  richer 
in  solids  than  that  of  woman,  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  somewhat  dilute  the  former  when 
it  is  used  as  food  for  the  infant.  Dr  Leiheby 
recommends  the  addition  to  it  of  a  third  of 
water,  with  a  little  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  and  to 
render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  baby  palate. 
It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  insisted  upon  that 
immeasurably  the  best  and  safest  food  for  an 
infant,  next  to  human  milk,  is  the  milk  of  the 
cow,  and  nothing  else,  until  it  reaches  the  age 
of  eight  or  nine  months.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  state  that  the  milk  must  be  perfectly 
pure  and  unadulterated,  and  that  it  will  fail 
of  being  this  if  yielded  by  an  unhealthy  cow. 
The  animal's  food  and  habitat  also  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
that  given  by  grass-fed  cows  roaming  in  open 
pastures  undoubtedly  being  the  best  and 
richest. 

Different  cows  yield  different  qualities  of 
milk;  hence,  when  milk  from  any  particular 
cow  suits  an  infant,  it  has  been  found  desir- 
able not  to  change  it. 

The  newer  and  fresher  the  milk  the  better 
is  it  adapted  for  the  child's  use ;  that  which 
has  in  the  least  become  soured  should  be  espe- 
cially rejected. 

Sometimes  even  fresh  and  good  milk  is 
found  to  disagree  with  a  child.  When  this  is 
the  case  it  may  be  remedied  by  adding  a  little 
lime  water  to  it  previous  to  its  being  drunk. 
If  it  were  practicable,  and  within  the  means 
of  every  family  to  keep  their  own  cow,  so  that 
the  infant  could  be  fed  with  the  milk  directly 
it  came  from  the  animal,  nature's  example  in 
giving  it  direct  from  the  mother's  breast 
might  he  followed.  The  writer  remembers, 
some  years  ago,  the  Princess  of  Wales  travelling 
with  her  baby  on  a  voyage  to  and  from  Den- 
mark, and  being  accompanied, by  her  bovine 
purveyor  in  the  shape  of  an  Alderney. 

In  hot  weather,  more  particularly,  if  milk 
be  kept  even  for  a  short  time  it  is  liable  to  be- 
come acid,  or  "  to  turn,"  as  it  is  called.  It  is, 
therefore,  always  desirable  to  keep  it  in  a  cool 
cellar  till  required  for  use,  and  in  very  hot 
weather  it  should  be  stood  in  ice. 

The  daily  allowance  of  milk  for  a  child 
during  the  first  month  of  its  life  is  two  or  three 
pints.    M.  Guillot  says  2^  lbs.  avoirdupois  is 
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the  least  the  babe  can  properly  subsist  on. 
He  weighed  Kcveral  infants  before  and  after 
they  had  taken  the  breast,  and  found  that  they 
had  (gained  in  weight,  in  quantities  varying 
from  ^  oz.  to  5  oz. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  value  of  con- 
densed cows'  niillc  ns  a  food  for  infants.  Its 
chii'f  merit  seems  to  be  that  it  affords  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  natural  millc  in  cases  where  this 
latter  is  not  obtiiinable,  or  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  disease  amongst  the  cows  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood, it  cannot  with  safety  be  consumed. 
Since  the  maternal  fluid,  without  undergoing 
alteration  or  modification,  forms  so  perfect  and 
model  a  food  for  Infants,  it  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  inference  that  the  millc  from  the 
cow,  wliich  so  nearly  approaches  it  in  compo- 
sition and  qualities,  should  prove  most  advan- 
tageous when  partalcen  of  imder  similar  con- 
ditions. It  has  been  asserted  that  condensed 
milk  is  inferior  in  strengtheniug  qualities  to 
the  natural  cows'  milk.  If  this  be  the  case  it 
is  certainly  not  due,  according  to  Mr  Wanklyn, 
to  any  removal  of  the  constituents  of  the  latter. 
In  his  uxeful  little  work  on  '  Milk  Analysis' 
Mr  Wanklyn  says  :  "  A  year  ago  a  report  was 
spread  that  these  preserved  milks  were  pro- 
served  skim-milk,  and  not  preserved  new  milk. 
I  have  myself  examined  the  principal  bi'ands 
of  preserved  and  condensed  milk,  which  arc  in 
the  London  market,  and  find  that  the  milk 
whicli  has  been  condensed,  or  condensed  and 
preserved,  had  been  charged  with  its  due  pro- 
portion of  fat." 

The  physiological  tacts  that  in  an  early  stage 
of  infancy  the  digestion  is  very  feeble,  and  that 
until  an  infant  has  cut  its  first  teeth  there  is 
but  little,  if  any,  secretion  of  saliva;  which 
latter  is  essential  for  the  conversion  in  the 
system  of  starch  into  sugar,  point,  therefore, 
to  the  imprudence  of  feeding  very  yomig 
infants  upon  so-called  "  infants'  foods,"  where 
these  consist  of  amylaceous  substances.  The 
starch  of  which  tlic.-e  latter  are  composed  not 
only  foils  to  become  assimilated,  and  therefore 
ui  produce  no  nutrient  effect,  but  clogs  up  the 
luwer  parts  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  a  train  of  evils,  amongst  which  may  be  in- 
cluded indigestion,  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  not 
infrequently  convulsions  and  death. 

The  difference  in  the  mortality  between  in- 
fants under  one  year  of  age  who  annually  die 
of  convulsions  in  England  and  Scotland  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish mother  feeds  her  offspring  on  thick  spoon- 
food,  the  Scotch  woman  nourishes  hers  from 
the  breast.  In  'The  Fourteenth  detailed 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Scotland'  it  is  stated  that  "  The  English  prac- 
tice of  stuffing  their  babes  with  spoon-meat 
occasioned  the  death  by  convulsions  of  23,198 
children  under  one  year  of  age  during  the  year 
1868,  out  of  786,858  births ;  in  other  words, 
caused  1  death  from  convulsions  in  every  34 
of  the  children  born  during  the  year  in  Eng- 
land.    In  Scotland,  during  the  same  year,  only 


312  infants  under  one  year  of  age  fell  victims 
to  convulsions  out  of  115,514  children  born 
during  the  year;  in  other  words,  1  death 
from  convulsions  in  every  370  born  during  the 
year." 

When  a  child  has  reached  the  age  of  eight 
or  nine  months  the  judicious  use  of  farinaceous 
foods  is  not  only  unobjectionable  but  desirable ; 
but  even  then  it  is  mo-t  important  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  food  very  cautiously  with 
the  age,  as  well  as  to  see  that  it  has  been  well 
baked  and  afterwards  boiled  before  being  par- 
taken of.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  mixed  with 
the  milk. 

When  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of 
twenty  months  Dr  Letheby  advises  the  quan- 
tity of  farinaceous  food  to  be  still  further  in- 
creased, and  with  a  little  egg  given  in  the 
form  of  pudding  until  it  attains  its  third  year. 
At  this  period  the  child's  diet  may  also  include 
bread  and  butter,  and  at  the  end  of  it  well- 
boiled  potato  with  a  little  meat  gravy. 

From  the  third  to  the  fifth  year  he  pre- 
scribes a  small  quantity  of  meat,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  year  the  usual  food  of  the 
family.  During  all  these  periods  the  use  of 
milk  as  an  importaut  article  of  the  dietary  is 
enforced. 

The  following  table  by  the  late  Dr  Edward 
Smith,  exhibiting  the  proportions  between  the 
daily  quantities  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  re- 
quired at  different  periods  of  human  existence, 
illustrates  the  great  preponderance  of  nitrogen 
demanded  by  the  infant  over  those  who  succeed 

him  in  the  scale  of  age : 

Carbon.       Nitrogen. 
In  infancy         .         .  69       .       672 
At  ten  years  of  age   .  48      .      2'81 
At  sixteen    years  of 

ago        .        .        .  80      .      216 
At  adult  life      .         .  23       .       1-04 
In  middle  life    .        .  25_     .      1-13 
See  Milk. 

IH'FANTS'  PRESER'VATITE.  (Atkinson's.) 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  6  dr. ;  white  sugar, 
2i  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  20  drops ;  compound 
spiiit  of  ammonia  and  rectified  spirit,  of  each 
2i  tl.  dr.;  laudanum,  1  fl.  dr.;  syrup  of 
saffron,  1  oz. ;  caraway  water,  q.  s.  to  make 
the  whole  measure  1  pint.  Antacid,  anodyne, 
and  hypnotic. 

INFECTION.  Syn.  Contagioit.  The  com- 
munication of  disease,  either  by  personal  con- 
tact with  the  sick  or  by  means  of  effluvia 
arising  from  their  bodies.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  restrict  the  term  contagion  to 
the  former,  and  infection  to  the  latter,  but 
this  distinction  is  now  discarded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  writers.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal diseases  which  are  commonly  regarded 
as  contagious : — Chicken-pox,  cholera,  cow-pox, 
dysentery,  erysipelas,  glanders,  gonorrhoea, 
hooping-cough,  hydrophobia,  itch,  measles, 
mumps,  ophthalmia  (purulent),  plague,  scald- 
head,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  syphilis,  yaws. 
See  DlSINPEOTAHT,  &c. 
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INPIAM'MABLE  AIR.     See  Htdboqen. 

INPLAMMA'TION .  Syn.  Ihplammatio,  L. 
In  pathology,  a  certain  state  of  disease.  The 
common  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  pain, 
swelling,  heat,and  redness,attended  with  fever, 
and  general  constitutional  derangement  when 
severe. 

The  treatment  of  inflammations,  whether 
trifling  or  serious,  is  essentially  the  same  in 
principle,  and  only  differs  in  degree.  This 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  the  usual  means 
for  lowering  the  force  of  the  circulation  and 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse ;  of  which  leeching, 
purging,  a  low  diet,  and  the  use  of  refrigerant 
drinks  and  lotions,  form  the  most  important 
part.  The  constitutional  derangement  or 
symptomatic  inflammatory  fever,  and  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  blood  always  ac- 
company local  inflammation,  and  progress 
with  its  intensity.'  In  inflammations  of  a 
more  purely  local  character,  cupping  or 
leeching  the  part  immediately  afleeted,  or  the 
parts  adjacent  to  it,  is  in  general  more  appro- 
priate and  successful.  In  these  cases  the  ap- 
plication of  refrigerant  or  sedative  lotions-, 
baths,  cScc,  generally  proves  of  much  advan- 
tage. In  cases  in  which  there  is  induration 
or  dryness  of  the  part,  the  use  of  warm  embro- 
cations is  indicated. 

Inflammation  often  arises  from  apparently 
very  trifling  causes,  particularly  in  persons  of 
a  full  or  bad  habit  of  body,  or  who  indulge  in 
the  free  nse  of  malt  liquors.  In  some  i)ei'sons 
a  very  trifling  local  injury,  as  a  slight  abrasion, 
cut,  prick,  or  sprain,  produces  a  considerable 
amount  of  tumefaction,  attended  with  severe 
constitutional  excitement.  Punctured  wounds, 
sprains,  and  dislocations  commonly  furnish 
the  most  serious  cases  of  inflammation  that 
depend  on  mere  external  injury.^  See 
Abscess,  Fetee,  Tumour,  &c. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  common 
causes  are  incautious  exposure  to  cold,  the  nse 
of  improper  food,  and  the  presence  of  acrid 
substances  or  hardened  faeces  in  the  bowels. 
The  more  constant  symptoms  are  pain  over  the 
abdomen,  thirst,  heat,  and  extensive  restless- 
ness and  anxiety;  sickness,  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, and  a  hard,  small,  quick  pulse.  In  the 
later  stages  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen, especially  around  the  navel,  become 
excessive,  and  there  is  difBcult  micturition. 
In  some  cases  the  pain  suddenly  ceases,  the 
belly  becomes  tumid,  the  pulse  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, the  countenance  ghastly,  and  the 
patient  dies  in  a  few  hours.  The  treatment 
consists  in  blisters,  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
hot  bath  and  fomentations,  aperient  clysters, 
and  mercurial  purges;  with  effervescing 
draughts  and  opium  to  allay  sickness,  fol- 
lowed by  diaphoretic  salines  and  gentle 
aperients.     See  Stomach  apeections,  &c. 

*  In  all  inflammatory  cases  of  a  serious  nature,  the 
reader  Ib  strongly  advised  to  commit  himeelf  to  the  care 
of  a  medical  practitioner. 


INFLAMMATOEY  FE'VEE.  See  Fetbb 
and  Inflammation. 

ISIhVES'Zk.    See  Cataebh. 

INFU'SION.  Syn.  Ineubum,  iNEtrsio,  L. 
A  liquid  medicine,  prepared  by  macerating 
vegetable  or  animal  substances  in  water,  at  any 
temperature  below  that  of  ebullition. 

The  mode  of  preparing  infusions  is,  with 
most  substances,  precisely  similar  to  that 
pursued  for  making  the  almost  universal 
beverage — tea.  The  ingredients  are  com- 
monly placed  in  a  stoneware  pot  or  vessel  (an 
•  infusion  pot '),  previously  made  hot ;  boiling 
water  is  then  poured  over  them,  and  the  cover 
being  placed  on,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  digest 
together,  at  first,  for  a  short  time,  in  a  warm 
situation,  as  on  the  hob  or  the  fender,  and 
afterwards  (the  vessel  being  removed  from  the 
heat)  until  the  whole  becomes  cold.  The 
liquid  is  then  poured  from  the  ingredients,  and 
the  latter,  being  slightly  pressed,  if  necessary, 
the  infusion  is  strained,  through  »  piece  of 
clean  linen  or  a  hair  sieve  for  nse.  During 
the  digestion  the  ingredients  should  be  occa- 
sionally stirred,  an  important  matter  often 
neglected,  and  not  even  referred  to  by  most 
pharmaceutical  writers. 

The  substances  employed  for  making  infu- 
sions receive  the  same  preliminary  treatment 
as  those  intended  for  making  decoctions. 
Shavings,  leaves,  and  flowers  require  no  pre- 
vious preparation  beyond  being  pulled  asun- 
der; but  roots,  woods,  and  other  solid  sub- 
stances must  be  bruised  or  sliced,'  if  in  the 
green  or  recent  state,  or  bruised  or  coarsely 
pulverised,  if  dry,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
as  large  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  action  of 
the  menstruum. 

The  substances  extracted  by  water  from 
vegetables  by  infusion  are  chiefly  gum,  mucus 
extractive,  tannin,  certain  vegetable  acids,  the 
bitter  and  narcotic  principles,  gum-resin,  es- 
sential oil,  and  alkaloids.  Some  of  these  sub- 
stances are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  but  more  readily  so  in 
hot  water,  and  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  should  be  there- 
fore proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  vege- 
table matter  operated  on.  For  mere  '  demul- 
cent infusions,'  in  which  starch  and  gum  are 
the  chief  substances  sought  to  be  dissolved 
out,  and  when  the  active  principle  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  unless  at  nearly  the  boiling 
temperature,  boiling  water  alone  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  when  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
vegetables  are  soluble  in  water  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, it  is  better  to  employ  hot  water 
(165°  to  175°  Fahr.),  and  to  allow  a  little 
longer  period  for  the  digestion.  In  many  cases 
temperate  water  (from  60°  to  70°  Fahr.),  or 
tepid  water  (from  80°  to  90°  Fahr.),  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  especially  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  'aromatic  bitter  infusions,'  and  in 
most  cases  where  it  is  wished  that  the  product 
should  contain  as  little  inert  matter  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  when  water  at  low  temperatures  la 
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employed,  the  period  of  the  maceration  muKt 
be  proportionately  increased.  By  ndopting  the 
method  of  maceration  iu  vacuo,  or  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid,  the  menstruum  may 
l>e  allowed  to  lay  in  contact  with  the  vegetable 
matter  for  an  unlimited  period,  without  de- 
composition taking  place. 

Infusions,  like  decoctions,  are  liable  to  un- 
dergo spontaneous  decomposition  by  keeping, 
especially  in  warm  weather,  when  a  few  hours 
arc  often  sufBcient  for  their  passage  into  a 
state  of  active  fermentiition;  they  should, 
therefore,  when  possible,  be  prepared  for  use 
daily,  as  beyond  twenty-four  hours  they  cannot 
be  depended  on.  The  London  College  directs 
a  pint  only  to  be  made  at  a  time,  thus  very 
properly  regarding  tbem  as  extemporaneous 
preparations. 

CONOENTEATED  INFUSIONS,  nOW  80  common 

in  the  shops,  and,  unfortunately,  so  generally 
used  in  dispensing,  are  either  made  by  taking 
8  times  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  Or- 
dered in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding in  the  usual  manner,  or  by  the  method 
of  displacement ;  or,  by  carefully  and  rapidly 
concentrating  the  simple  infusions,  by  evapo- 
ration in  a  steam  or  salt-water  bath,  until  re- 
duced to  about  l-7th  of  the  original  quaiititv. 
In  either  case  the  liquid  is  put  into  a  strong 
bottle,  without  being  filtered,  and  10  to 
12g  of  rectified  spirit  added  to  it,  whilst  still 
hot.  The  cork  is  then  put  in  and  secured 
down,  and  the  whole  agitiited  for  some  mi- 
nutes, after  which  it  is  set  aside  for  a  week, 
when  the  clear  portion  is  carefully  decanted 
from  the  sediment  for  sale.  Another  method, 
which  answers  well  with  the  aromatic  bitter 
vegetables,  is  to  take  8  times  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  the  ingredients,  and  to  exhaust  them 
with  a  mixture  of  rectified  spirits,  1  part,  and 
distilled  water,  3  parts;  by  digestion,  or, 
better  still,  by  percolation.  Concentrated  in- 
fusions made  in  this  way  keep  well,  and  de- 
posit scarcely  any  sediment.  Many  houses 
that  are  remarkable  for  the  '  brilliancy '  and 
beauty  of  these  preparations,  employ  J  spirit  of 
wine  and  S  water  as  the  menstruum.  It  may, 
however,  be  taken,  as  a  general  rule,  that  for 
vegetable  substances  that  abound  in  woody 
fibre,  and  contain  little  extractive  matter  so- 
luble in  water  (as  quassia,  for  instance),  ^  to 
i  part  of  spirit  is  sufficient  for  their  preserva- 
tion ;  whilst  for  those  abounding  in  mucilage 
or  fecula,  or  that  readily  soften  and  become 
pulpy  and  glutinous  in  weak  spirit  (as  rhu- 
harh),  J  to  4  is  required. 

By  adopting  the  method  originally  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Alsop,  infusions  may  be  pre- 
served, uninjured,  for  a  year  or  longer,  with- 
out the  addition  of  spirit  or  any  other  sub- 
stance. The  only  precaution  necessary  is.  to 
keep  them  in  bottles,  perfectly  filled  and  her- 
metically sealed.'  Our  own  plan  is  to  put  a 
few  bruised  cloves  or  seeds  of  black  mustard 
into  the  bottles,  which  must  be  only  2-3rd3 
I  '  PLarni.  Journ.,'  i,  67. 


filled,  then  completely  fill  them  with  a  con- 
densed atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and, 
lastly,  to  stopper  tbem  and  seal  them  over,  so  as 
to  perfectly  exclude  the  air.  A  pint  of  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  and  i  pint  of  infusion  of  ca- 
lumba,  treated  in  this  way,  kept  good  for  fully 

9  years.  By  simply  macerating  in  the  infu- 
sion ns  much  bruised  mustard  seed  as  can  be 
added  without  flavouring  the  liquor,  along 
with  a  little  bruised  cloves,  we  find  that  most 
vegetable  infusions  may  be  preserved  in  bottles 
which  are  occasionally  uncorked,  without 
either  fermenting  or  becoming  mouldy,  by  the 
use  of  very  little  spirit  (J  or  ■^). 

Before  adding  the  spirit  to  infusions  made 
with  cold  water,  or  with  water  which  is  only 
tepid,  it  is  advisable  to  heat  the  liquid  to  about 
185°  Fahr.,  in  a  water  bath,  and  alter  keeping 
it  at  that  temperature  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
allowing  it  again  to  become  cold,  to  separate 
it  from  the  precipitated  matter,  cither  by 
filtration  or  dccantation. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  render  vegetable 
infusions  and  decoctions  perfectly  transparent, 
a  quality  always  expected  in  the  couceutrateil 
preparations.  Defecation  by  repiisc  is  always 
better  than  filtration,  owing  to  the  more  or 
less  viscidity  of  the  suspended  matter.  Win  n 
this  is  not  sufficient,  they  may  be  clarified 
with  white  of  egg  (2  or  3  to  the  gall.),  pre- 
viously beaten  up  with  5  or  6  fl.  oz.  of  water. 
Most  of  the  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctioiis 
will  readily  pass  the  filter,  after  a  very  small 
quantity  of  acetic,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  added  to  them.  The  mn't  obstinate 
may  be  rendered  '  brilliant,'  or  '  candle  bright,' 
as  the  '  cellarmen '  call  it,  by  shaking  them  uj), 
first  with  about  a  drachm  of  dilute  sulphui  ic 
acid,  and  afterwards  with  the  whites  of  3  or  4 
eggs,  previously  mixed  with  a  few  ounces  i  i 
water,  for  each  gallon  of  the  liquid.  This 
plan  is,  however,  objectionable  for  many 
medicinal  preparations. 

As  many  infusions  which  are  occasionally 
employed  in  medicine  must  necessarily  escape 
being  separately  noticed  in  this  work,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  remark  thnt  the  infusions  of  all 
vegetables  that  do  not  exert  a  very  powerful 
action  on  the  human  frame  as  ordinary  herbs 
and  roots  may  be  made  by  pouring  1  pint  of 
boiling  water  on  1  oz.  of  the  vegetable  njatter, 
and  allowing  it  to  macerate  for  i  an  hour  to 
an  hour.  The  decoctions  of  the  same  vege- 
tables may  be  made  by  simply  boiling  the 
above  ingredients,  in  the  same  proportions,  for 

10  or  15  minutes,  instead  of  operating  by 
mere  infusion.  With  substances  of  somewhat 
greater  activity,  only  half  the  above  quantity 
should  be  taken ;  whilst,  with  the  narcotic 
plauts  and  those  possessing  great  activity,  1 
to  2  dr.  to  water,  1  pint,  will  be  the  proper 
quantity.  The  ordinary  dose  of  such  inlusious 
and  deciictiniis  is  i  to  1  wineglassful  (1  to  2 
fl.  oz.),  two,  three,  or  four  times  a  day,  as  the 
case  may  indicate. 

Infusion  is  preferred  for  all  bodies  of  a  deli- 
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cate  texture,  which  readily  yield  their  active 
principles  to  water ;  and  especially  when  these 
are  either  volatile  or  liable  to  be  injured  by 
the  heat  of  ebullition. 

The  simple  infusions  are  now  less  frequently 
made  by  the  druprgist  than  formerly.  In  most 
cases  he  merely  furnishes  the  ingredients,  and 
the  infusions  are  prepared  by  either  the  nurse 
or  patient,  by  whom  they  are  commonly  called 

'  TEAS.' 

*#*  The  following  list  embraces  most  of  the 
infusions  used  in  prescribing  or  noticed  in 
books.  Where  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients are  not  given,  1  oz.  of  the  medicinal 
substance  and  1  pint  of  boiling  water  are  to 
be  taken,  and  the  dose  is  that  referred  to  above. 

Infusion  of  Agrim'ony.  Syn.  Ageimont 
TEA;  Infttbum:  ageimOnii,  L.  From  the 
fresh  tops  before  the  flowers  are  formed.  Ver- 
mifuge.— Dose,  A  teacupful  3  or  4  times 
a  day ;  also  used  as  an  astringent  gargle  and 
lotion.  For  internal  use,  an  equal  weight  of 
liquorice  root  (sliced)  is  commonly  added. 

Infusion  of  Al'kaline.  Syn.  Inpitsum  alka- 
HNTTM,  L.  Prep.  (Beasley.)  Hickory  ash,  1 
pint ;  wood  soot,  i  pint ;  boiling  water,  1 
gall. ;  in  24  hours  decant  the  clear.  "  A 
popular  remedy  in  America  for  dyspepsia  with 
acidity." 

Infusion  of  Alkaline.  Syn.  iNFuatnsi  aika- 
LINITM.  Prep.  Hickory  ash,  1  lb.;  wood 
soot,  J  lb. ;  boiling  wuter,  J  gall.  Let  them 
stand  24  hours,  and  decant.  A  wineglassfnl 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  is  simply 
iinother  form  of  the  previous  preparation. 

Infusion  of  Al'oes.  Syn.  Inpustim:  aloes, 
D.  Prep.  1.  From  hepatic  or  Socotrine  aloes 
(in  ponder),  2  dr.;  carbonate  of  potassa,  IJ 
dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint. 

2.  (Compound;    Inpusum    aloes    compo- 

SITUM,  L.) — a.  As  the  COMPOUND  DECOCTION 

OF  A.  (Ph.  L.),but  using  only  a  pint  of  boiling 
water. 

b.  (Fothergill.)  Calumba  and  rhubarb,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  ,iloes.  2  dr. ;  lime  water,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
spirit  of  horseradish,  I  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  in 
the  cold  for  12  hours,  and  strain.  The  last 
three,  like  the  decoction,  are  aperient,  antacid, 
stomachic,  tonic,  and  emmenagogue. — Dose, 
1  tablespoonful  to  a  small  wineglassfnl,  in 
water.  The  last  one  is  an  admirable  uieiiioine 
in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  and  troublesome 
constipation. 

Infusion  of  American  Calnm'ba.  Syn.  In- 
PUSTTM  FEASEEa;,  L.  From  the  dried  root  of 
American  calumba  ^Frasera  Carolinensis).  A 
pure,  powerful,  and  excellent  bitter,  desti- 
tute of  aroma,  and  fully  equal  to  gentian. 
(Lindley.) 

Infusion  of  Amer'ican  Centaury.  Syn.  In- 
PuaUM  SABATII,  L.  From  the  herb  (Sdbbatia 
angularis).  A  pure  bitter  tonic,  without  a- 
astringency  or  aroma. 

Infusion  of  American  Sen'na.  Syn.  Inpit- 
euM  CASSIA  MAETiANDica;,  L.  Prep.  (Mar- 
tin.)   Leaves  of  American  or  wild  senna  ( Cassia 


Marylandica),  IJoz. ;  coriander  seed,  1  dr.; 
boilin?  water,  1  pint.     Purgative. 

Infusion  of  Angelica.  8yn.  Infusttm  An- 
gelica, L.  From  the  root  of  garden  angelica. 
A  warm  stomachic  and  diaphoretic ;  and,  in 
large  doses,  aperient.  It  is  a  popular  remedy 
in  dyspepsia,  flatulent  colic,  and  heartburn. 

Infusion  of  Aniseed.  Syn.  Aniseed  tea; 
Inpusum  anisi,  L.  Carminative;  an  excel- 
lent adjunct  to  purgatives,  to  prevent  griping ; 
given  to  infants  to  relieve  colic,  &c.  Dr 
Prnut  recommends  the  use  of  water  at  120°  or 
125°  Fahr. 

Infusion,  Antiscorbu'tic.     Syn.     Inpusitm 

ANTISCOEBUTICUM,  MlSTUEA  ANTISC0EBT7TICA, 
L.  Prep.  Water  trefoil  {Menyanthes  trifo- 
liata),  1  oz. ;  orange  peel,  2  dr.;  boiling  water, 
1  quart ;  infuse  for  8  or  10  hours,  strain,  and 
add  of  compound  spirit  of  horseradish,  5  fl.  oz. 
In  scurvy. 

Infusion  of  Ar'nica.  Syn.  Inpusttu  ab- 
Nica;,  L.  1.  From  the  flowers  of  mountain 
arnica  or  German  leopard's  bane  (Arnica  mon- 
tana).  Cottereau  orders  1  oz.,  Dr  Pereira 
i  oz.,  and  Dr  A.  T.  Thomson,  4  oz.  of  the 
flowers  to  the  pint.  The  first  is  the  usual 
quantity.  The  dose  of  the  first  is  a  table- 
spoonful;  of  the  second,  §  to  Ifl.  oz  ;  of  third, 
i  to  1  wine-glassful. 

2.  (Compound;  Inpusum  aenice  compo- 
8ITUM,  L. — Ph.  Copenh.)     Flowers  of  arnica, 

1  dr. ;  peppermint,  2  dr. ;  chamomiles,  J  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  J  pint. — Dose,  1  fl.  oz.  As  the 
last. 

Infusion  of  Arnica-root.  Syji.  Infdstjm 
aenic«  eadicis,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Castr.  Ruth.) 
Arnica  root,  40  gr. ;  water,  1  lb. — Dose,  1  fl. 
oz.     As  the  above. 

Infusion,  Astrin'gent.  Syn.  Inpttbcm:  a- 
steingens,  Mistuea  a.,  L.  Prep.  1.  From 
oak-bark. 

2.  Infusion  of  cusparia,  17  fl.  oz. ;  tincture 
of  catechu  or  kino,  1  fl.  oz. ;  powdered  ipeca- 
cuanha, 1  dr. ;  powdered  opium,  12  gr. ;  mix. 
In  diarrhoea,  &c.  It  must  be  well  shaken 
before  pouring  out  the  dose. 

Infusion  of  Balm.  Syn.  Infvsum  MELissiB, 
L.  Prep.  (Plenck.)  Fresh  herb,  5  dr.;  boiling 
water,  1  pint ;  inlu^e  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Infusion  of  Aya-pana,  Compound  (Dr 
Camera).  Syn,  Inpusum  aya-pana  com- 
POSiTUM.  Prep.  Leaves  of  Brazilian  aya- 
panii,  2  dr. ;  aniseed,  1  dr. ;   boiling  water, 

2  pints. 

Infusion  of  Bar'berry.  Syn.  Inpusum  bae- 
BEBIS,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Copland.)  From  the 
bark  of  the  barberry  shrub  (Berheris  vulgaris). 
In  jaundice,  biliary  fluxes,  and  other  cases 
where  heat  and  acrimony  prevail ;  either  alone 
or  combined  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa,  and  tincture  of  calumba. 

Infusion  of  Bark,  See  Infusion  op  Cin- 
chona. 

Infusion  of  Bay-leaves.  Syn.  Inpusum 
lAUEi,  I.  LAUEi  NOBiLis,  L.  From  the  leaves 
or  the  berries  of  the  sweet  bay  {Lanrus  uoiilis). 
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Aromatic,  stimulant,  and  emmenngogue;  in 
very  large  doses,  emetic  and  poisonous.  It 
is  chiefly  given  in  colic,  flatulence,  paralysis 
of  the  extremities,  and  obstructed  men- 
struation. 

InfoBion  of  Bearberry  (B.P.)  8yn.  In;u- 
RDM  nvjE  UBSI.  Frep.  Infuse  bearburry 
leaves,  bruised,  \  oz.  i  in  boiling  distilled 
water,  10  oz. ;  in  a  covered  vessel  for  2  hours, 
and  strain. 

Infusion  of  Beef.    See  Essence,  Tea,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Belladon'na.  Syn.  Infdsum 
BELLiDONNJE.  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr  Paris.) 
Leaves  of  deadly  nightshade  (dried),  4  gr. ; 
boiling  water,  2  fl.  oz. ;  for  a  dose. 

2.  (Compound;  — Dr  Saunders.)  Leaves 
(dried),  \  dr. ;  boiling  water,  12  fl.  oz. ;  in- 
iaae,  strain,  and  to  every  7  fl.  oz.  of  the  in- 
fusion add  oTcom  pound  tincture  of  cardamoms, 
1  fl.  oz. 

InfiiBion  of  Bis'tort.  Syn.  Inpusum  Bis- 
TOET.E,  L.  Prep.  (Radius.)  Bistort  or  snake- 
weed root  {Poligonum  Bistorta),  4  oz.;  boiling 
water,  1  pint;  infuse  2  hours,  and  straiu.  In 
passive  hemorrhages. 

Infusion  of  Black  Snake-root.  Syn.  In- 
FTJSCM  ciMioiPUoa!  BACEMOS^,  L.  In  dropsy, 
rheumatism,  and  chest  complaints. 

Infusion  of  Blessed  Thistle.  Syn.  Inftjsum 
CAEDDi  BENBDIOTI,  L.  From  the  whole  herb. 
In  small  doses  it  is  diaphoretic  ;  in  larger  ones, 
tonic,  stomachic,  and  dcobstruent ;  taken 
warm,  it  is  occasionally  given  to  promote  the 
action  of  emetics.  The  properties  of  carduus 
henedictus  "arc  such  as  to  lead  us  to  the  belief 
that  it  bus  been  superseded  by  other  not  more 
efficacious  remedies."     (Lindley.) 

Infusion  of  Blood-root.     Syn.  Inpusion  op 

PDCCOOH ;  InPCSUM  8ANGCINAni.E,  L.  Frep. 
Blood-root  {Sanguinaria  Canadensis),  i  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint.  Stimulant  and 
emetic. 

Infnsion  of  Blue  Flag.  Syn.  Infusttm 
lEiDis  VEESICOL0BI8,  L.  Frep.  1.  From  the 
flowers  of  blue  flag  {Iris  versicolor). — 2.  From 
the  root  of  rhizomes.  The  first  is  used  chiefly 
for  its  rich  colour,  as  a  test,  &c. ;  the  second  is 
diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  apt  to  produce  dis- 
tressing nausea  and  prostration. 

Inftisioii  of  Bone'set.  Syn.  Inptjsum  eupa- 
TOEII,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  From  the 
dried  leaves  and  flowers  of  boneset  or  thorough- 
wort  (Eupatoriumperfoliaiam).  Diaphoretic, 
nauseant,  and  emetic  when  warm  ;  tonic  when 
cold. 

2.  (Compound;  Infuscm  eitpatoeii  com- 
P0SITT3M,  L.— Ellis.)  Boneset  and  sage,  of 
each  i  oz. ;  cascarilla,  1  dr.;  boiling  water, 
li  pint;  infuse  until  cold,  and  strain.  In 
hectic  fever.  A  wine-glassful  of  either  of  the 
iibove,  given  hourly,  in  these  diseases,  until 
perspiration  and  nausea  are  induced,  has  been 
highly  recommended  in  influenza. 

Infnsion  of  Braz'il-wood.  Syn.  Inpusum 
iiGifi  Bbasilinsis,  L.  From  ground  or  rasped 
Brazil  wood.     When  wanted  to  keep,  rectified 


spirit,  8  fl.  oz.,  is  added  to  every  pint.    Used 
for  colouring,  and  as  a  test. 

Infnsion  of  Broom.  Syn.  Ixfcsitm  scofa- 
Eii,  L.    Sec  Decoction  of  Bboom. 

Infnsion  of  Bn'chn.  Syn.  iNPtrstm  bttcbu 
(B.  P.),I.EUCK0(Ph.  E.),  I.  DIOSM^.L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  p.)  From  bruised  bnchu  leaves,  1  oz. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  for  an 
hour  and  strain.  Diuretic,  sudorific,  tonic; 
in  dyspepsia,  &c. ;  but  chiefly  in  chronic  aflec- 
tions  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  attended 
with  copious  secretion. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Compound;  IsFiJSCM  BticHU  COMPO- 
BITUM,  1.  Diosits  C,  L. — (Radius.)  Leaves  nf 
buchu  and  whortleberry,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  8  oz.  (say  i  pint) ;  digest  for  half  an 
hour,  strain,  and  add  of  syrup  of  senega, 
4  fl.  oz. — Dose,  1  or  2  table- spoonfuls  every 
hour ;  in  atony  of  the  bladder  and  mucous 
discharges. 

Infusion  of  Bnck'bcan.  Syn.  Inftscm  U£- 
KIANTHI8,  L.  From  the  herb  or  root  of  buck- 
bean  or  marsh  trefoil  (Menyanthet  irifoliata). 
Bitter,  stomachic,  tonic,  and  diuretic ;  in  large 
doses,  purgative,  vermifuge,  and  emetic.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  agues,  gout,  dropsy, 
scurvy,  worms,  &c.  The  chief  consumption  of 
this  plant  is  by  the  brewers;  "2  oz.  beinjr 
equal  to  1  lb.  of  hops."     (Gray.) 

Infusion  of  Bur'dock.  Syn.  Infcsvm  bae- 
daN£,  L.  From  the  root  of  common  burdock. 
Aperient,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  tonic ;  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  &c.  See  De- 
coction and  ExTEAOT. 

Infnsion  of  Calum'ba.  Syn.  Infusum  ca- 
SMiSSM  (ii.  p.).— L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Calumbn. 
in  coarse  powder,  1  oz. ;  cold  distilled  water, 
2  oz. ;  macerate  one  hour,  and  strain.  In- 
fusion of  calumba  is  a  good  tonic  and  sto- 
machic bitter. — Dose,  1  to  3  fl.  oz. ;  in  dys- 
pepsia, &c.,  and  for  restraining  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  during  pregnancy  or  dentition.  It 
is  preferably  joined  with  small  doses  of  the 
carbonates  of  soda,  potassa,  ammonia,  or 
magnesia,  when  there  is  acidity;  or  with 
chalybeates,  when  there  is  paleness  and  a 
low  pulse ;  with  all  of  which  substances  it 
may  be  mixed  without  sutlcring  any  sensible 
alteration. 

2.  (Concentrated;  Inpusitm  CAiUMBiE  CON- 
centbatum,  L.) — a.  Calumba,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, 5i  oz. ;  cold  distilled  water,  12  fl.  oz. ; 
digest  with  frequent  agitation,  tor  3  or  4 
hours,  then  express  the  liquor,  and  repeat  the 
digestion  with  5 J  fl.  oz.  more  of  tepid  water ; 
after  another  hour,  express  this  portion  also, 
using  as  much  force  as  possible ;  next  mix  the 
liquors,  heat  them  quickly  to  the  boiling-point 
in  a  shallow  vessel,  and  pour  the  infusion, 
whilst  still  hot,  into  a  strong  bottle,  and  when 
it  has  cooled  a  little  add  of  rectified  spirit,  4 
fl.  oz.,  secure  down  the  stopper  or  cork,  and 
agitate  well  for  a  few  minutes  ;  tlie  bottle  must 
now  be  set  aside  tor  a  week,  after  which  the 
clear  portion  is  to  be  decanted  from  the  dregs. 
Very  superior. 
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1.  (Wholesale.)  From  calumba  (reduced  to 
coarse  powder),  5i  lbs.;  rectified  spirit,  5  pints; 
(diluted  with)  water,  12  pints;  digest  for  a 
week,  or  precede  by  displacement.  Should 
there  be  any  di65calty  in  obtaining  it  free 
from  cloudiness,  tlie  whites  of  4  or  5  eggs,  pre- 
viously mixed  with  about  a  i  pint  of  cold 
water,  may  be  added  to  the  infusion,  which, 
after  being  well  agitated  for  about  ten  minutes, 
must  be  allowed  to  repose  for  7  or  8  days,  and 
then  decanted  from  the  dregs.  Should  it  not 
be  perfectly  transparent,  it  may  be  filtered 
through  blotting  paper. — Product,  20  lbs. 

Obs.  The  concentrated  infusion  pro Juced  by 
the  above  formulae  is  of  very  superior  quality, 
and  has  acquired  an  extensive  sale  in  the 
wholesale  trade.  1  part  added  to  5i  parts  of 
water  makes  a  perfectly  transparent  liquid, 
possessing  exactly  similar  virtues  to  the  iNFtr- 
BION  OP  OALUMBA — B.  P. 

Infusion  of  Cauthar'ides.  Sgn.  Infusion  of 
Spanish  flies;  Infusum  cantharidis,  I. 
liYTTiE,  L.  P;ep.  (Soubeiran.)  Spanish  flies 
(powdered)  20  gr. ;  boiling  water,  q.  s.  (about 
3i  fl.  oz.)  to  yield  3  fl.  oz.,  after  expression  and 
filtration. 

Infusion  of  Cap'sicum.  Sy«.  Infcsum  cap- 
SIOI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Pereira.)  Capsicum  (pow- 
dered), i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint. — Dose,  J 
fl.  oz. 

2.  (Stephen's 'Peppee  Medicine' — Pereira.) 
Bed  pepper  {Capsicum  fructescens),  2  table- 
spoonfuls  (or  3  of  cayenne  pepper) ;  common 
salt,  2  teaspoonfuls  ;  boiling  water,  ^  pint ;  to 
the  strained  liquor,  when  cold,  add  of  very 
sharp  vinegar,  i  pint. — Dose,  1  table-spoonful, 
slowly  swallowed,  every  half  hour,  in  cholera, 
malignant  sore  throat,  scarlatina,  &c. 

Ii&Bion  of  Car'away.  Syn.  Caeaway  tea  ; 
Infitsum  cabui,  L.  Frep,  From  bruised 
caraway  seed,  3  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  In 
the  flatulent  colic  ofinfants,  and  as  an  adjunct 
to  aperient  medicine. 

Infusion  of  Car'rot  Seed.  Syn.  Infusum 
DAUOl,  I.  CAKOTi!,  L.  Diuretic ;  in  dropsy 
and  nephritic  complaints  ;  ^  to  1  pint  being 
taken  daily. 

Infusion  of  Cascaril'la.  Syn.  Infusum  oas- 
CABlLLffi  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.P.)  Cas- 
carilla,  in  coarse  powder,  1  oz. ;  boiling 
distilled  water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  for  one  hour 
in  a  closed  vessel  and  strain.  —  Dose.  1 
to  2  oz.,  usually  combined  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  tinctnre  of  cascarilla.  It  is  an 
excellent  medicine  in  dyspepsia,  debility,  diar- 
rhoea, &c. 

2.  (Concentrated;  Infusum  oascaeillje 
OONOENTBATUM,  L.) — a.  Cascarilla  (good  and 
fragrant,  bruised),  6^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  3  pints ;  cold  water,  6  pints ;  macerate 
in  a  close  vessel  for  14  days,  express  the  liquor, 
and  filter. 

b.  As  the  last,  but  proceeding  by  the  process 
of  percolation. 

Obs.  If  the  preceding  processes  are  well 
managed,  the  product  is  10  lbs.,  and  resembles 


brandy  in  colour  and  transparency,  and  is 
delightfully  fragrant.  1  part  of  this  infu- 
sion mixed  with  6^  parts  of  water  maLes  a 
preparation  exactly  resembling  the  infusion 

OF  CALUMBA — B.  P. 

3.  (Alkaline;  Infusum  cascaeill^  aika- 
LISATUM,  L. — Ph.  Piilat.)  Cascarilla,  3  oz.'; 
carbonate  of  potassa.  2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  16  fl. 
oz.   Antacid  and  tonic. — Dose,l  tablespoonful. 

Infusion  of  Cas'sia.  Syn.  Cassia  tea;  in- 
fusum cassia  fistula,  L.;  Eau  de  casse, 
Pr.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Cassia  pods  (bruised), 
4  oz  ;  boiling  water,  IJ  pint.     Laxative. 

Infusion  of  Cate'chn.  Syn.  Compound  in- 
fusion OP  CATECHU;  Infusum  catechu 
(B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  (B.  P.)  Catechu  in  coarse 
powder,  160  gr.,  cinnamon,  bruised,  40  gr., 
boiling  water,  macerate  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  Astringent  in  diar- 
rhoea.— Dose,  1  to  2  oz.  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  after  every  liquid  dejection. 

Infusion  of  Catmint.  Syn.  Infusum  ca- 
TAEl^.  Prep.  Dry  catmint,  2  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint. 

Infusion  of  Cayenne  Pep'per.     See   Infu- 

8I0N  OF  CAPSICUM. 

Infusion  of  Cen'tanry.  Syn.  Infusum  cen- 
TAUEi,  L.  From  the  flowering  tops  of  com- 
mon or  lesser  centaury  (ErythriBa  centaurivm). 
Bitter,  febrifuge,  stomachic,  and  vermifuge. 
A  popular  remedy  in  obstructions,  jaundice, 
debility,  dyspepsia,  &e. ;  and  externally,  for 
the  itch,  and  to  destroy  pediculi.  An  infusion 
is  also  made  of  the  root,  which  is  about  one 
half  more  powerful  than  the  tops.  The  plant 
is  "  a  valuable  native  medicine ;  in  the  places 
where  it  grows  it  is  carefully  collected  for  use 
in  rustic  pharmacy."     (Lindley.) 

Infusion,  Cephal'ic.  Syn.  Infusum  cepha- 
LICUM,  L.  Prep.  (Edin.  Hosp.)  Valerian 
root,  2  oz. ;  rosemary  tops,  4  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  1  quart ,  infuse  12  hours,  strain,  and 
add  aromatic  water,  4  fl.  oz.  As  an  antispas- 
modic, and  in  various  affections  of  the  head. 

Infusion  of  Cham'omile.  Syn.  Chamomile 
TEA ;  Infusum  anthemidis  (B.  P.)  I.  cha- 
MiBMELi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Chamomile 
flowers,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  10  oz. ;  infuse 
for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain. 

Tonic,  bitter,  and  stomachic;  also  emetic. 
It  should  be  drunk  cold,  as  it  is  emetic  when 
warm. — Dose,  As  a  stomachic,  I  to  3  oz.  j 
as  an  emetic,  5  to  10  oz. 

2.  (Concentrated;  Infusum  anthemidis 
CONOENTEATUM,  L.  From  chamomiles,  f>\  oz., 
water;  1  pint;  boil  till  the  mixture  weighs 
exactly  21  oz.,  express  the  liquor  by  means  of 
a  powerful  tincture-press,  cool,  and  add  of 
essential  oil  of  chamomile,  15  drops,  dissolved 
in  rectified  spirit,  5  fl.  oz.  agitate  well,  let  it 
repose  until  the  next  day,  then  decant  the 
clear,  and  filter.  Strongly  bitter  and  odorous, 
and  beautifully  transparent.  5i  times  as  strong 
as  the  ordinary  infusion — B.  P. 

Infusion  of  Chamomile  and  Orange  (Dr  Per- 
cival).    Syn,    Infusum  anthemidis  et  ah- 
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BANTU.  Prep.  Chnmomile  flowers,  1  oz. ; 
dried  orange  peel,  )  oz. ;  cold  water,  3  lbs. ; 
macerate  for  24  hoara. 

Infusion  of  Cher^ry-Ianrel.  Si/n.  Inpusum 
LAUBO-CEBASi,  L.  iVep.  (Dr  Clieston.)  Fresh 
leaves  of  the  common  or  cherry-laurel  (Certuus 
Lauro-ceratm).  2}  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint; 
infuse,  strain,  and  add  of  clarified  honey,  2i  oz. 
As  a  lotion  in  cancer  of  the  lip,  and  as  a  wash 
for  malignant  ulcers. 

Infusion  of  Chiret'ta.  S</n.  Infubtim  chi- 
HAT^,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Chiretta,  cut 
BUiall,  1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  at  120°  P.,  40  oz.  i 
infuse  half  an  hour,  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to 
2oz. 

Oba.  Chiretta  is  a  pure  tonic  bitter,  closely 
allied  to  gentian,  and  has  been  long  esteemed 
ill  the  East  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  acidity, 
flatulence,  and  dyspepsia,  especially  when  oc- 
curring in  gouty  or  debilitated  habits.  It  is 
usually  given  in  combination  with  carbonate 
of  soda  or  sails  of  iron.  The  whole  of  the 
plant  is  employed. 

2.  (Concentrated ;  iNEUstrM  cniEEiTiE  COK- 
CENTEATUM,  L.)  From  Chiretta,  4  oz. ;  for 
each  pint  of  the  product,  prepared  as  either 
OONC.  INPDSION  OF  OALUMBA  or  OASCAEILLA. 
Eight  times  as  strong  as  the  common  infusion. 

luAuiou  of  Clnoho'na.    Si/n  Infusion  op 

BAEK,  INFUSUM  CINCHONJE,  h.  Prep.  1. 
(B.  p.)  Yellow  cinchonii  (calisaya)  burk,  in 
coarse  powder,  1  oz  ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
1  pint]  infuse  for  two  hours  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 

Obs.  Infusion  of  bark  is  tonic  and  sto- 
machic, and  in  very  large  doses  febrifuge.  It 
is  an  extremely  useful  medicine  in  dyspepsia, 
debility,  and  during  convalescences,  and  is 
often  a  valuable  adjunct  to  more  active  reme- 
dies. Like  the  decoction,  it  is  most  energetic 
when  strained  whilst  hot.  The  addition  of  1 
fl.  dr.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water 
before  pouring  it  on  the  bark  increases  its 
solvent  power,  and,  consequently  the  strength 
of  the  infusion. — Dose,  1  to  3  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Concentrated;  iNFtrsuM  oiNcnoNiE 
CONCENTBATUM,  L.) — a.  Yellow  bark  (coarsely 
powdered),  4  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  8  lbs. ;  digest 
for  12  hours,  express  the  liquid,  add  rectified 
spirit,  2  lbs.,  and  after  24  hours'  repose  decant 
the  clear  portion. 

J.  Yellow  bark  (in  coarse  powder),  4  lbs.; 
cold  water,  8  lbs ;  rectified  spirit,  2  lbs. ; 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  4  fl.  oz. ;  mix  the  fluids, 
and  either  macerate  the  bark  in  them  for  a 
week  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  proceed  by  the 
method  of  displacement.    Very  superior. 

Obs.  1  fl.  dr.  of  either  of  the  above,  added 
to  7  fl.  dr.  of  water,  produces  an  extempo- 
raneous infusion  of  cinchona  resembling  that 
of  the  pharmacopcoia.  The  concentrated  pre- 
paration of  the  Ph.  L.  being  more  than  8 
times  the  usual  strength,  is    placed  amongst 

LiQUOBB. 

3.  From  paie  baek  : — a.  (Ph.  L.,  Inppsion 

OP     PALB     CINCHONA;      iNFtJBUM     CINCHONA 


PALLiDJ^— Ph.  L.)      From  pale  bark,  as  in- 
fusion OF  CISCHONA — Ph.  L. 

b.  (Ph.  D. ;  iNFUsrjt  ciscnON^E — Ph.  D.) 
Crown  or  pale  bark,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
i  pint  J  infuse  1  liour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain  through  paper. 

Obt.  "  This  infusion  is  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding" (from  yellow  bark)  "  in  activity,  and 
is  a  very  unnecessary  one.  It  is  said  to  oppress 
the  stomach  less  than  that  of  the  other  cin- 
chona bark ;  the  reason  is  obvious — it  is 
weaker."     (Pereira.) 

c.  (Concentrated ;  Infusum  cinchona  pal- 
lida CONCENTBATUM,  L.  As  CONCBNTEATED 
INFUSION  OF  CINCHONA,  but  using  pale  bark. 
The  concentrated  preparation  of  the  Ph.  L. 
will  be  found  under  LICJUOBS. 

Infusion  of  Cin'namon.  Syn.  Cinnamon 
TEA;  Infusum  CiNNAMOMi, L.  In  flatulence, 
dyspepsia,  and  nervous  colics. 

Infusion  of  Cloves.  Syn.  CtovB  tea  ;  In- 
fusum CABTOPHYLLOEUM,  I.  CAEIOPHTLLI 
(B.P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Cloves  (bruised  I, 
1  oz.;  boiling  distilled  water,  20  oz. ;  infuse 
for  half  an  liour,  and  strain.  Aromatic,  stimu- 
lant, and  stomachic,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
binati(?n ;  in  colic,  dyspepsia,  gout,  4;o. — Dose, 
1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Concentrated:  Infusum  cabtphtlli 
CONCENTBATUM,  L.) — o.  Biuised cloves,  3 oz. ; 
boiling  woter,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  as  above  and 
strain;  when  cold,  add  of  rectified  spirit  i 
pitit,  and  filter. 

b.  Bruised  cloves,  1}  lb. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  quart;  cold  water,  3  quarts;  macerate  for 
7  days,  and  express  the  liquid ;  sprinkle  the 
marc  with  water,  12  fl.  oz.,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  an  hour  again  submit  it  to  the  press  ;  lastly 
filter  the  mixed  liquors.  Very  fine.  The  above 
are  about  eight  times  the  strength  of  the 
INFUSION  OF  CLOVES. —  Ph.  L. 

Infusion  of  Coffee.  Syn.  Infusum  caffei, 
L.  Prep.  (Dr  JIcBride.)  Unroasted  cill'ee 
berries  (bruised),  30  in  no. ;  cold  water,  1 
quart ;  macerate  2  or  3  hours.  In  calculus, 
&c. — Dose,  i  pint  every  morning. 

Obs.  Sir  J.  Floyer  and  Sir  J.  Pringle  cured 
asthma  with  a  strong  solution  of  roasted  coffee. 
M.  Bouchardat  prescribes  a  strong  infusion 
made  by  displacement  (percolation),  and  mixed 
with  a  little  brandy,  in  poisoning  by  opium 
and  other  like  narcotics,  after  the  administra- 
tion of  emetics  and  ioduretted  water.  M. 
Honore  also  employs  very  strong-made  coffee 
in  albuminuria.  Clausen  gives  it  in  gout,  and 
Parker  employs  it  as  a  nervous  stimulant  in 
lieu  of  ammonia  and  wine,  for  persons  of  a 
slightly  sensitive  and  excitable  temperament. 

Infusion  of  Contrayer'va.  Syn.  Infusum 
coNTEATEBva;,  L.  JPrep.  (Pereira.)  Contra- 
yerva  (in  powder),  1  oz.;  boiling  water,  12 
fl.  oz.  Stimulant,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic;  in 
low  fevers,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Copal'che  Bark.  Syn.  Infubuu 
COPALOHI  COBTICIS,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Stark.) 
Bark  of  copalche  bush  {^Croton  pseudo-China), 
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i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint;  digest  2  hoars, 
and  strain.    A  warm  bitter  and  stomachic. 

Infnsion  of  Cor'sicau  Moss.  Si/n.  Ikpvsitm 
HELMINTHOOOBTI,  L.  Prep.  (Parr.)  Corsi- 
can  moss,  5  dr.,  boiling  water,  1  pint;  mace- 
rate for  10  or  12  hours,  and  strain.  Ad  libitum 
in  cancer.     See  Deoootion. 

Infnsion  of  Cotula.  Si/».  IiiTVSVii  cotVlm. 
From  dried  flowers  of  Anthemio  cotula,  as 
infusion  of  cliamomiles. 

Infnsion  of  Cnspa"ria.     Si/n.    Inpttsion  oi 

ANGOSTURA  BAEK  ;  iKrUSTJM  OUSPABia;  (B.P.), 
I.  ANausTUE^,  L.  Pcfp.  (B.  p.)  Cusparia, 
in  coarse  powder,  1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  at 
120°,  20  oz. ;  infuse  2  hours,  and  strain. 
Stimulant  and  tonic ;  in  typhus  fever,  bilious 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. 

Infnsion  of  Daffodil.  Si/n.  Inpttsum  nae- 
cisai  PSEUDO-NAECissi,  L.  Frep.  (Dufresnoy.) 
Flowers  of  d^iffodil  {Narcissus  pseudo-Nar- 
cissus), 3  to  16  in  no. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint. 
Expectorant,  nauseant,  and  emetic.  In  hoop- 
ing-cough. 

Infusion  of  SaVlia  Pe'tals.  From  the  vio- 
let or  blue  varieties.  Used  for  its  colour  and 
as  a  test. 

Infnsion  of  Dandeli'on.     S^n.   Inpttsion  op 

TAEAXACUM;  iNPCSCM  TAEAXACI,  L.  1. 
From  the  sliced  root.  Stimulant,  resolvent, 
and  tonic. 

2.  (Concentiated  ;  Infusum  taeaxaci  oon- 
CENTEATUM,  L.)  From  the  root  (sliced),  1  lb. ; 
exposed  to  a  current  of  warm  dry  air  until 
crisp,  then  coarsely  pulverised,  and  digested 
for  a  week  in  a  mixture  of  rectified  spirit,  12 
tl.  oz. ;  cold  water,  1^  pint.  8  times  the  usual 
strength. 

3.  (Compound;  iNPUaUM  taeaxaoi  com- 
posiTUM,  L  — Meigs.)  Infusion  of  dandelion, 
4  fl.  oz.;  extract  of  do.,  2  dr.;  sesquicarbonate 
of  soda,  i  dr. ;  tai'trate  of  potassa,  3  dr. ; 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  3  fl.  dr. ;  tincture  of  hen- 
bane, 20  drops.  In  dropsical  and  visceral 
afl'ections. — Dose.  One  third  part  thrice  daily. 
See  Decoction,  Exteaot,  &o. 

Infusion   of  Digita'lis.    See   Ineusion  op 

POXQIOVE. 

Infusion,  Dinret'ic.  %».  Inpusum  diu 
EPTiouM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Broom  tops,  1  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  1  hour,  strain, 
cool,  and  add  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  3  fl. 
dr. — Dose.  A  wine-glassful  every  other  hour. 

2.  Infusion  of  foxglove,  1  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of 
foxglove,  i  fl.  dr. ;  acetate  of  potassa,  1  dr. ; 
laudanum,  10  drops. — Dose,  1  table-sp  lonfui 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  carefully  watching  the 
eH'ects. 

3.  Juniper  berries,  2  oz.  j  aniseed,  i  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  infuse  1  hour;  strain, 
and  when  cold,  add  of  compound  spirit  of 
juniper,  2  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  squills,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
nitre,  1  dr. — Dose,  J  a  teacupful  frequently. 
All  the  above  are  used  as  diuretics  in  dropsy. 
See  INPTJ3I0NS   OP  Beoom,   Foxglote,  and 

JUNIPEE. 

Infusion  of  Dog'wood.    Sj/n.  Inpusum  coe- 


NUS  FL0EID.S,  L.  From  the  bark  of  Ameri- 
can dogwood  {Coriius  Florida).  See  Decoc- 
tion. 

Infusion  of  Dulcamara  (B.P.).  Syn.  In- 
pusum DUtCAMABiE.  Prep.  Infuse  braised 
dulcamara,  1  oz. ;  in  10  fluid  ounces  of  boiling 
water  in  a  covered  vessel  for  1  hour;  and 
strain. — Dose,  1  oz.  to  2  oz. 

Infusion  of  El'der  riowers.     Syn.    Eldee- 

PLOWEE  tea  ;  IhPUSUM  SAMBUCI  PLOEUM,  L. 
From  the  picked  flowers,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
1  pint.  Pectoral,  expectorant,  and  diapho- 
retic, either  alone  or  sweetened  with  honey. 

Infusion  of  Elecampane.  Syn.  Inpusum 
INULS.  Prep.  Elecampane  root,  5  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  infuse  for  two  hours, 
and  strain. 

Infosion  of  Elm-bark.  Syn.  Compound 
ithvjjM,  L.  Diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  tonic. 
pusiON  op  elm-baek;  Inpusum  uimi  com- 
POSIIUM,  L.  Prep.  (Cadet.)  Elm-bark,  bitter- 
sweet, burdock,  and  fumitory,  of  each  2  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  digest  for  4  hours, 
strain,  and  add  of  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  1  oz. 
The  whole  to  be  taken  in  24  hours,  in  divided 
doses  in  the  chronic  exanthemata.  See  De- 
OOOTION. 

Infnsion  of  Er'got  of  Eye.  Syn.  Inpusum 
EEQOT.S  (B.  p.).  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Ergot,  1, 
in  coarse  powder,  1  oz. ;  bailing  distilled  water, 
40  oz. ;  infuse  \  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  Should  be  made  fresh  when 
required. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz.  every  J  houror  hour, 
as  a  parturient.  Also  as  an  injection  for 
gleet. 

2.  (Concentrated.)    See  Liquoe  op  Eegot. 

Infusion  of  Encalyptns.  (Grifiiths.)  Syn. 
Inpusum  Eucalypti  giobuli.  Prep.  Cut 
leaves  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  2  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  4  oz. ;  infuse  and  strain.  Take 
morning  and  evening. 

Infusion  of  I'en'uel.  Syn.  Fennel  tea; 
Inpusum  pceniculi,  L.  Prep.  From  sweet 
fennel-seeds,  J  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  In 
griping  and  windy  colic  of  infants ;  a  few 
drops  to  4  a  teaspoonf  ul  for  a  dose,  or  a  little 
by  way  of  enema. 

Infusion  of  Flax-seed.  See  Infusion  op 
Linseed. 

Infusion  of  Pleabane.  Syn.  Inpusum  eei- 
GBEOMIS  CANADENSIS.  Prep.  Canadian 
fleabane,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  16  oz. 
Diuretic  and  astringent. 

Infnsion  of  Fox'glove.  Syn.  Inpusum  di- 
gitalis (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Digi- 
talis, dried,  30  gr. ;  distilled  water,  10  oz. ; 
infuse  1  hour,  and  strain. — Dose,  i  to  i  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Foxglove  (dried),  2  dr.; 
boiling  water,  18  fl.  oz. ;  spirit  of  cinnamon,  2 
fl.  oz. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Foxglove  (dried  and  reduced 
to  a  coarse  powder),  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  9 
fl.  oz. ;  infuse  1  hour.  The  product  should 
measure  about  8  fl.  oz.  The  last  two  are  of 
doable  the  strength  of  the  infusion  Ph.  L., 
and  the  dose  must  consequently  be  only  2  to 
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4  fl.  dr.  "  I  believe  this,  wlicn  properly 
made,  to  be  the  most  effectual  of  the  prepara- 
tions  of  foxglove."      (Pereira.)      See   Fox- 

OlOVB. 

Infasion  of  Fn'mitory.  Si/n.  lypusCM  7U- 
UABix,  L.  From  the  herbaceous  portion  of 
com  inon  fumitory  {Fumaria  officinalis).  Ape- 
rient and  diaphoretic ;  in  obstinate  skin  dis- 
eases and  chronic  obstructions  of  the  liver. 

Infasion  of  Galls.  Si/n.  Infusum  oall^, 
L.  1.  From  Aleppo  galls,  coarsely  powdered. 
In  diarrhoea,  htemorrhages,  &c. :  also  freely, 
in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  alkaloids;  and 
diluted  with  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  water, 
for  injections,  embrocations,  gargles,  &c. 

2.  (Componndj  iNFtrsDM  gall*  compo- 
SITtJM,  MlSTUBA  OALLffil,  L. — Ellis.)  Infusion 
of  galls,  4  fl.  oz.  J  prepaied  chalk,  j  oz.  j  pow- 
dered gum,  1  dr.  J  tincture  of  opium,  J  fl.  dr. 
— Dose,  1  table-spoonful  every  2  hours,  in 
diarrhoea,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Gai'llc.  Si/n.  Infusum  aliii, 
L.  I'rep.  (White.)  Garlic  (recent),  4  lb. ! 
water,  4  lbs. ;  place  them  in  a  covered  pot,  set 
it  in  a  very  slow  oven  for  3  or  4  hours,  and 
when  cold,  express  the  fluid  portion. — Dose. 
In  epilepsy,  2  tcaspoonfuU  before  and  iifter 
every  meal;  in  chronic  diarrhcea,  a  teaspoonful 
after  every  motion. 

Infusion  of  Gen'tian.  Syn.  Infusum  gen- 
tians, L.  Prep,  1.  (Beral.)  Gentian 
(bruised),  2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint  j  infuse 
5  or  6  hours,  and  strain.     Stomachic. 

2.  (Compound  J  Infusum  GBNTiANa;  OOM- 

POSITUM — B.  p.) 

Prep.  a.  (B.  P.)  Gentian,  sliced,  1  oz. ; 
"range  peel,  cut  small,  1  oz. ;  lemon  peel 
(fresh),  2  oz.  j  boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint ; 
iiifuso  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

b.  (Ph.  E.)  Sliced  gentian  root,  i  oz. ; 
bitter  orange  peel  (dried  and  bruised)  and 
coriander  seeds,  of  each  1  dr.  j  proof  spirit,  4 
fl.  oz. ;  digest  for  3  hours,  then  add  of  cold 
water,  16  fl.  oz.,  and  in  12  hours  more  strain. 

V.  (Ph.  D.)  Gentian  and  dried  orange  peel, 
of  each  2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  §  pint;  macerate 
1  hour,  and  strain. — Dose  of  the  last  two,  J  to 

1  fl.  oz. 

8.  (Concentrated  Compound;  Infusum  gen- 
tianjecomp.  conobntbaium,  L.) — a.  Gentian 
root  (bruised),  4i  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  q.  s.  to 
cover  it ;  infuse  with  occasional  agitation  for 

2  hours,  express  the  liquor,  wash  the  marc  with 
a  little  boiling  water,  and  evaporate  to  13 
quarts ;  when  cold,  strain  through  flannel,  add 
of  rectified  spirit,  1  gall.,  and  pour  the  mixed 
fluids  on  dried  orange  peel,  4i  lbs.,  and  fresh 
lemon  peel,  9  lbs.  j  macerate  for  1  week,  then 
express  the  liquor  in  a  powerful  press,  and 
filter  through  paper. 

i.  Gentian  and  dried  orange  peel,  of  each 
4ilbs- ;  fresh  lemon  peel,  9  lbs. ;  cold  distilled 
water,  13  quarts ;  rectified  spirit,  1  gall,  j  ma- 
cerate for  14  or  15  days,  with  frequent  agita- 
tion, then  express  the  liquid,  add  1  dr.  each  of 
TOt.  I. 


the  essential  oils  of  lemon  and  orange,  agitate 
well,  and  filter  through  paper. 

e.  Gentian,  li  lb. ;  essence  of  lemon,  1  dr. ; 
essence  of  orange,  i  dr. ;  essence  of  cedrate,  15 
drops ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart ;  cold  water,  3 
quarts ;  digest  for  10  days  and  filter. 

4.  (With  BHUBABB;   Infusum  gentians 

BT   BHEI,  MiSTtJBA   8T0MACHICA,   L.)      From 

gentian  and  rhubarb  (bruised),  of  each  2  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  digest  1  hour,  and 
strain ;  to  the  cold  infasion  add  of  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  1  dr.  An  admirable  medi- 
cine in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  loss  of  appetite, 
constipation,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Gin'ger.  Syn.  Ginoee  tea  ; 
Infusum  zingibeeis,  L.  From  the  best 
unbleached  Jamaica  ginger,  freshly  bruised 
or  grated.  In  flatulence,  colic,  and  indiges- 
tion. — 

Infasion  of  Gin'seng.  Sg/n.  Ginseng  tea  ; 
Infusum  ginseng,  I.  badiois  o.,  L.  Prep. 
Ginseng  (the  root  of  Panax  Schinseng),  J  oz. ; 
ginger  (gi'ated),  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ; 
macerate  1  hoor,  then  add  of  cinnamon 
(bruised),  i  dr. ;  infuse  for  another  hour,  and 
strain.  Ginseng  tea,  made  according  to  the 
above  formula,  has  a  wonderful  reputation  in 
China,  as  a  stimulant,  restorative,  and  aphro- 
disiac. In  Europe,  however,  it  is  merely  re- 
garded as  an  aromatic  demulcent. 

Obs.  American  ginseng  (the  root  of  Panax 
quinguefolium)  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Asiatic  product. 

Infusion  of  Gold'thread.  Sgn.  Infusum 
C0PTI8,  L.  From  the  root  of  Copiis  trifolia. 
Bitter,  stomachic;  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a 
mouth-wash  in  thrush. 

Infusion  of  Gua'co.  Syn.  Infusum  ouaco, 
L.  From  the  bruised  leaves  and  stems  of 
guaco  or  huaco  {Mikania  gnaco).  Sudorific 
and  vulnerary ;  reputed  in  South  America  to 
be  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  bites  of  venomous 
serpents  and  for  hydrophobia,  but  the  trials  in 
this  country  do  not  show  it  to  be  of  any  value 
in  such  cases. 

Infusion  of  Gaaiac'am.  Syn.  Compound 
infusion  of  guaiacum,  i.  of  the  woods  ; 
Infusum  guaiaci  compositum.  Aqua  bene- 
DICTA  composita,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.  1826.) 
Guaiacum  shavings,  6  oz.;  bruised  liquorice 
root,  1  oz. ;  sassafras  bark,  i  oz. ;  coriander 
seeds,  3  dr. ;  lime  water,  96  fl.  oz.  (say  5 
pints) ;  infuse  for  2  days,  and  strain. — Dose, 
3  to  4  fl.  oz.,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  scrofuhi, 
rheumatism,  gout,  eruptions,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Gtun.  Syn.  Infusum  acacis,  L. 
From  gum  acacia  and  lump  sugar,  of  each  2 
oz.  J  boiling  water,  1  pint;  macerate  untU  dis- 
solved, then  cool,  and  add  of  orange-flower 
water,  i  fl.  oz.  A  pleasant  demulcent  in  coughs, 
hoarseness,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Hedge  Hys'sop.  Syn.  Infusum 
GEATloiai,  L.  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.) 
Hedge  hyssop  {Qratiola  officinalis),  dried,  2 
dr.;  boiling  water,  8  fl.  oz.  Cathartic,  diu- 
retic, emetic,  and  vermifuge. — Dose,  3  to  6  fl. 
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See 


dr.;   in  dropsies,   gout,  jaundice,   &c. 

EXTEAOT. 

Infusion  of  Hem'lock.  Syn.  Inpusum  oonii, 
I.  coNii  MAOULATi,  L.  Prep.  (Guy's  Hosp.) 
Dried  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  coriander  seeds, 
of  each  2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  8  oz. ;  infuse  for 
2  hours.  Combined  with  acetate  of  ammonia, 
tincture  of  henbane,  and  syrup  of  poppies,  in 
pulmonary  complaints,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Henbane.  Syn.  lurtrsuM  ht- 
OSCTAMI,  L.  Prep.  1.  rVom  fresh  leaves,  i 
oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  As  a  lotion  for 
pRinful  ulcers,  swelled  face,  &c. 

2.  (Compound ;  Henbane  tombntation  ; 
Infusitm  htosotami  composittjm,  L. — Ra- 
dius.) Henbane  leaves,  poppy  heads,  and  mal- 
lows, of  each  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  2  quarts. 
For  painful  ulcers,  and  in  facial  neuralgia,  &c. 
Infusion  of  Hops.  Syn.  Hop  tea  ;  Inpusum 
HUMiTLi,  I.  LUPUii  (Ph.  Ii.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph. 
L.)  Hops,  6  dr. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  1 
pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours  in  a  covered  vessel 
(press),  and  strain.  Tonic  and  anodyne.  WeU- 
hopped  mild  ale  is  a  good  substitute. 

Infusion  of  Horeliound.  Syn.  Hobehottnd 
TEA;  Infusum  mabbubii,  L.  From  the 
leaves ;  demulcent,  pectoral ;  a  popular  remedy 
in  coughs,  colds,  hoarseness,  and  chest  affec- 
tions generally,  taken  freely. 

Infusion  of  Horserad'ish.  Syn.  Infusum 
AEMOEAOiiE,  L.  1.  From  horseradish  alone. 
Diuretic  and  stomachic. 

2.  (Compound ;  Infusum  aemoeaoi^  com- 
POSITUM,  L. — Ph.  L.)  Horseradish  (sliced) 
and  mustard  seed  (bruised),  of  each  1  oz. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  2 
hours  iu  a  covered  vessel,  strain,  and  add  of 
compound  spirit  of  horseradish,!  fl.  oz.  Stimu- 
lant, stomachic,  and  diuretic;  in  dropsies, 
paralysis,  scurvy,  chronic  rlieumatism,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Hys'sop.  Syn.  Hyssop  tea  ;  In- 
pusuM  HTsaoPi,  L.  1.  From  the  leaves  of 
Syssopus  offteinalisfJAnxi.')  Stimulant,  stoma- 
chic, emmenagogue,  and  expectorant ;  in  dys- 
pepsia, flatulency,  hysterical  affections,  &c. ; 
also  used  by  boxers  as  a  wash  for  black  eyes. 

2.  (Compound;  Inpusum  htssopi  com- 
POBITUM,  L. — Eatier).  Hyssop  leaves,  2\  dr. ; 
liquorice,  2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  quart.  As  a 
demulcent  drink  in  catarrhal  affections. 

Infusion  of  Indian  Sarsaparilla.  Syn.  In- 
FTTSUM  HEMrDESMi,  L.  Prom  Indian  or  scented 
sarsaparilla  (Hemidesmus  Indicus).  Dr  Ash- 
burner  orders  it  to  be  made  with  lime  water 
(cold) ;  but  this  plan  is  seldom  followed. — 
Dose  and  uses,  same  as  those  of  infusion  of 
sarsaparilla. 

Infusion  of  I'ron  (Bitter).  .^«.  Inpusum 
PEEEI  AMAEUM,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  B.  E.  Griffith.) 
Iron  filings,  3  oz. ;  gentian  and  gingei-,  of  each 
bruised,  1  oz. ;  orange  peel,  J  oz. ;  strong  old 
cider,  1  pint ;  infuse  for  a  month,  frequently 
stirring,  and  filter. — Dose,  J  to  1  dr.,  3  or  4 
I  imes  daily,  as  a  chalj  beate  tonic. 

Infusion  of  Ju'niper.  Syn.  Ikfusum  juni- 
I'EBi,  I.  BAooa)  J.,  L.     1.  Prom  the  berries 


alone.    As  a  stimulant  diuretic,  in  dropsies 
&c. 

2.  (Compound;  iNPtrsuM  JtrifiPEEi  COM- 
POSITUM,  L.)— a.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Juniper  ber- 
ries, 2i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  to  the 
strained  solution,  when  cold,  add,  of  corapouud 
spirit  of  juniper,  10  fl.  dr. ;  bitartiate  of 
potassa,  1  dr. 

h.  (Parrish.)  Ginger,  junipni'  berries,  and 
mustard,  of  each  bruised,  i  oz. ;  horse- 
radish and  parsley  root,  of  each  bruised,  1  oz. ; 
cider,  1  quart;  infuse,  and  strain  with  ex- 
pression.    All  the  above  are  used  in  dropsies. 

Infusion  of  Ki'no.  Syn.  Infusum  kino,  L. 
From  kino,  5  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  In 
diarrhoea,  and  diluted  with  4  or  5  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  as  an  injection  in  chronic 
gonorrlioea. 

Infusion  of  Justitia.  Syn.  iKPUStru  Jus- 
Tioia:.  Prep.  Root  of  painted  justicia, 
2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  I  pint ;  infuse  for  1  hour. 

Infusion  of  Kousso  (B.  P.)  Syn.  Inpusum 
cusso.  Prep.  Infuse  kousso  in  fine  powder, 
i  oz. ;  in  boiling  distilled  water  8  fl.  oz.,  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  15  minutes.  Must  not  be 
strained. 

Infusion  of  Lime  Flowers.  Syn.  Linden- 
PLOWBB  TEA  ;  InfUSUM  TILL*,  L.  1.  Prom 
the' flowers  of  the  lime  or  linden  tree  {Tilia 
Suroprea).  Antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and 
cephalic. 

2.  (Compound;  Infustjm  tills  oompo- 
SITUU,  L. — Poy.)  Chamomiles,  linden  flowers, 
and  orange  leaves,  of  each  2  dr. ;  boiling  water, 
1  quart ;  infuse,  strain,  and  add  of  syrup,  2  fl. 
oz.  In  nervous  headaches,  &c.  The  above  are 
much  used  on  the  Continent. 

Infusion  of  Lin'seed.  Syn.  Linseed  tea, 
Flaxseed  t.  ;  Inpusum  lini  (B.  P.),  L. 
Prep.  (B.  P.)  Linseed  (bruised),  160  gr. ; 
fresh  liquorice  root  (sliced),  60  gr. ;  boiling 
distilled  water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  for  4  hours  and 
strain.  A  cheap  and  useful  demulcent  in 
pulmonary  and  urinary  irritation;  especially 
in  catarrhs,  gonorrhoea,  &c. ;  ad  lihitnm.  Dr 
Pereira  recommends  the  addition  of  sliced 
lemon  and  sugar-candy,  to  render  it  more 
palatable.    See  Decoction. 

Infusion  of  Liq'uorice.  Syn.  Inpusum  glt- 
CTEEHiZiE,  L.  Prom  the  fresh  root,  sliced. 
Demulcent  and  laxative ;  taken  ad  libitum. 

Infusion  of  Lit'mus.  Syn.  Inpusum  lacmi, 
L.  Used  for  its  colour,  and  as  a  liquid  test, 
and  to  make  test-paper. 

Infusion  of  lobelia.  Syn.  Inpusum  lo- 
belia, I.  L.  INFLATE.  From  lobelia  or  Indian 
tobacco.  In  asthmas  chiefly. — Dose,  1  to  2 
table- spoonfuls  every  half-hour,  until  it  occa- 
sions nausea. 

Infusion  of  Log' wood.  Syn.  LoawooD  tea; 
Inpusum  h^matoxtli,  L.  From  logwood 
chips.  One  of  the  best  remedies  known  for 
simple  diarrhoja  arising  from  weakness ;  also 
used  as  a  colour  and  test.  See  Decoction, 
EXTBAOT,  &c. 

Infusion    (Maiden-hair).     Syn.    Inpusum 
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ADiiNTi,  L.  Prom  either  common  maiden- 
liair  (Adiantum  capillut  Fenpm),  or  Canadian 
maiden-hair  {Adiantum  pedatum).  They  are 
both  slightly  bitter,  aromatic,  and  pectoral. 
The  infusion  forms  an  excellent  demulcent 
drink  iu  catarrhs. 

Infiuionof  Malam'boBark,  Syn.  Inpusum 
C0BTICI8  MALAMBO,  L.  Prep.  (Ure.)  Bark 
(from  Croton  Matambo),  2  dr. ;  boiling  water, 
1  pint.     An  aromatic  tonic  and  astringent. 

Inf^ion  of  Mallow  Flowers.  St/n.  Infusum 
Ukiivx  FtOBUM,  L.  Pectoral  and  laxative. 
Chiefly  used  as  a  test. 

Infdsion  of  Malt.  Sj/n.  Malt  tea,  Swekt 
WORT  J  Inpusum  btnes,  I.  MALTi,  L.  Pre- 
pared with  hot  water  (165°  to  170°  Fahr). 
Demulcent  and  laxative.  A  useful  drink  in 
sore  throat,  inflammatory  fevers,  &c.  Some 
persons  flavour  it  with  sliced  lemon. 

Infusion  of  Ma"rygold.  Si/n.  Ihpusum 
CAlENDULiE,  L.  From  the  flowers  of  the 
common  marygo\d.(Calendulaqfflcinalis).  Car- 
minative, diaphoretic,  and  cmmenagogue.  It 
has  been  recently  recommended  in  cancerous 
afPections,  botli  internally  and  as  a  lotion. 
Radius  adds  syrup  of  orange  peel  to  flavour  it. 

Infhsion  of  Mafico.  Syn.  Infusum  mati- 
CONIS,  I.  MATioa:,  I.  MATICO,  h.  1.  From 
the  leaves  of  the  matico  plant  (Artanthe  elon- 
gatd).  Aromatic,  bitter,  stimulant,  and  re- 
puted hojmostatic  j  in  internal  hicmorrhagcs 
and  mucous  discharges.  The  Indians  of  South 
America  use  it  as  an  aphrodisiac.     (Martins.) 

2.  Compound;  Infusum  maticonis  com- 
POSITUM,  L. — Watmough.)  Matico  and  senna, 
of  each  2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  In 
htemorrhagic  and  other  discharges,  piles,  &c. ; 
a  wine-glassful  repeatedly. 

Inflision  of  May-wcsed.  Syn.  Infusuu 
coruL^,  L.  Prom  the  ilried  flowers  of  may- 
weed or  stinking  chamomile  {Anthenm  ootula). 
Bitter,  stomachic,  and  diaphoretic;  in  large 
doses,  emetic  and  sudorific ;  chiefly  in  hy- 
sterical affections,  scrofula,  &c. 

Inf^ion  of  Mea'dow  Rue.  Syn.  Infusum 
THALIOTBI  PLAVI,  L.  Prom  the  herb  meadow 
rue  {Thalictrum  flaimm).  In  hydrophobia, 
taken  plentifully. 

Infbsion  of  Mil'foil.  Syn.  Taeeow  tea; 
Infusitm  MilLBFOLii,  L.  In  dropsies,  and 
as  a  fomentation  to  bruises.  See  Extract, 
&c. 

Infusion  of  Mint.  Syn.  Mint  tea.  1. 
(Ph.  D. — Inpuscm  Mentha;  simplex.)  From 
the  dried  leaves  of  green  or  spearmint.  Carmi- 
native and  stomachic;  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  medicines.  A  wine-glassful  ad  libi- 
tum. 

2.  (Compound ;  Inpusum  Mentha  composi- 
TUM.)  To  mint  tea  6  fl.  oz.,  add  of  oil  of 
spearmint,  3  drops,  previously  triturated  with 
lump  sugar,  2  dr.,  and  dissolved  in  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  i  fl.  oz.  A  useful 
remedy  in  colic,  flatulence,  &c. ;  as  the  last. 

Infusion    of   Mu'dar.     Syn.  Ikpusion    of 

MrOAIt-BABK       iKrrSUM    COBTICIS    MUDABIS, 


L.  From  the  root  bark  of  Calotropit  gigantea 
Resembles  infnsion  of  ipecacuanha. — Dote,  1 
to  3  teaspoonfnls,  as  an  alterative;  a  wine- 
glassful  as  an  emetic.  In  the  East  Indies  it 
is  highly  esteemed  in  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
syphilis,  convulsions,  and  various  spasmodic 
diseases. 

Inftision  of  Net'tle  Seed.  Syn.  Infusum 
UBTIC^  8EMINCM,  L.  Prep.  (Garde.)  Seed 
of  common  nettle  ( Urtiea  dioica),  2i  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  18  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  3  hours,  strain, 
and  add  of  syrup,  2  fl.  oz.  Astringent, 
diuretic,  and  pectoral. 

Infosion  of  Nux  Tom'ica.  Syn.  Inpusuu 
NT70IS  VOMICE,  L.  Prep.  (Hosp.  F.)  Nux 
vomica  (ground  or  rasped),  1  dr.  j  boiling  water, 

1  pint ;  digest  3  hours,  and  stnun.  It  must  be 
taken  with  caution,  and  the  efiects  watched. 
See   Extract,  Nux   Vomica,  and   Sibtch- 

NINE. 

Infnsion  of  Or'ange  Peel.  Syn.  Infusum 
aueantii,  B.  p.  Prep.  1.  Dried  bitter  orange 
peel,  cut  small,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  20  oz. ; 
infuse  for  15  minutes,  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to 

2  oz.     Bitter  and  stomachic. 

2.  (Compound;  Inpusum  aubantii — Ph. 
E.,  I.  A.  C0MP031TUM — Ph.  L.  &  D.,  L.) 
— a.  (Ph.  h.  &  E.)  Dried  bitter  orange 
peel,  i  oz. ;  fresh  lemon  peel,  2  dr. ;  cloves 
(bruised),  1  dr. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  1  piqt; 
macerate  for  15  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain. 

J.  (Ph.  D.)  Dried  orange  peel,  3  dr. ; 
cloves,  i  dr.;  boiling  water,  J  pint;  macerate 
half  an  hour.  An  agreeable  stomachic.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  other 
medicines. 

V.  (B.  P.)  Dried  bitter  orange  peel,  cut 
small,  i  oz. ;  fresh  lemon  peel,  120  gr. ;  cloves 
(bruised),  60  gr. ;  boiling  water,  20  oz.  In- 
fuse for  15  minutes,  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to 
2oz. 

3.  (Concentrated  Compound ;  Inpusum  au- 
bantii CONCENTEATUM,  I.  A.  COM.  CONC,  L.) 
— a.  Seville  orange  peel  (dried),  31  lbs. ;  fresh 
lemon  peel,  Ij  lb. ;  bruised  cloves,  J  Ih.;  boiling 
water,  9  pints;  infuse  tor  20  minutes,  press 
out  the  liquor,  and,  when  culd,  add  of  rectified 
spirit,  1  quart,  and  filter. 

4.  Dried  orange  peel,  18  oz. ;  fresh  lemon 
peel,  J  lb. ;  bruised  cloves,  i  lb. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  pint;  cold  water,  3  pints;  macerate  for  1 
week,  press,  and  filter.     Very  superior. 

Ohs.  1  fl.  dr.  of  either  of  the  above,  added 
to  7  fl.  dr.  of  water,  makes  a  similar  (pre- 
ferable) preparation  to  the  compound  infu- 
sion OP  OEANGE  peel. — Ph.  L. 

Infusion   of  Parei'ra.    Syn.  Inpusum  pa- 

ESIK.E  (Ph.  E.  &  D.),  I.  P.  BEAViE,  L.  Pr^. 
1.  (Ph.  E.)  Velvet  leaf  or  pareira  brava  root, 
6  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  2 
hours  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Pareira  (bruised  and  torn), 
i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  9  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  1  hour, 
and  s-train.  In  irritation  and  mucous  dis- 
charges from  the  urinary  organs.    The  cor- 
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responding  preparation  of  the  Ph.  L.  will  be 
found  among  the  Dboootions. 

Infasion  of  Pars'Iey  Koot.  Syn.  Inpusum 
PBTEOSELIKI,  L.  From  the  root  of  garden 
parsley.  Aromatic,  diuretic,  and  slightly 
aperient.  It  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
Dr  Chapman  and  others  in  dropsy,  in  the 
strangury  arising  from  blisters,  &c. ;  taken 
freely,  either  alone  or  combined  with  a  little 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 

Infusion  of  Peach  leaves.  Syn.  Inpusxtm 
PBESiCffi,  I.  v.  FOLII,  L.  Prep.  (Pereira.) 
Peach  leaves  (dried),  \  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1 
pint;  macerate  an  hour,  and  strain.— Do«e, 
1  to  2  table-spoonfuls,  twice  or  thrice  a  day  ; 
to  allay  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  nrethra, 
and  as  a  vermifuge. 

Infasion,  Pectoral.  Syn.  Inpttsum  pboto- 
EAiE,  L.  Prep.  (Hosp.  P.)  Linseed  (bruised), 
f  oz. ;  coltsfoot  leaves,  i  oz. ;  liquorice  root 
(sliced)  and  poppy-heads,  of  each  J  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint;  digest  two  hours,  and  strain. 
In  coughs,  colds,  hoarseness,  &c.,  accompanied 
with  a  dose  of  aperient  medicine.  See  Sfbcies, 
&c. 

Infusion    of   Pennyroy'al.     Syn.    Pennt- 

EOYAL   TEA.;    IKPUSITM:    PULEGII,   I.   MENTHA 
PULEGII,  L.    A  popular  remedy  for  nausea, 
flatulence,    colds,    hooping-cough,    hysterical 
affections,  obstructed  menstruation,  &c. 
Infusion  of  Pep'permint.    Syn.  Pbppebmint 

TEA;    InTOSTTM    MENTHiE    PIPEEITiE,    L.      In 

flatulence,  colic,  griping,  &c.,  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  medicines. 

Infusion  of  Periwintle.  Syn.  Infusum 
TINO*  MINOEIS,  L.  Prom  the  leaves  of  lesser 
periwinkle  {Vinca  minor).  Astringent  and 
tonic;  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery.  &c.  Mr 
Weathers  employs  it  in  passive  lisemorrhages, 
and  others  have  recommended  it  as  an  external 
tonic  applied  to  the  perinseum,  &c.,  in  piles, 
relaxation  of  the  genitals,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Fersim'man.  Syn.  Infusum 
PEBSIMMONIS,  L.  From  the  bark  of  persim- 
mon (Diospyrus  Vwginicma).  Astringent ;  very 
valuable  in  diarrhoea,  haemorrhages,  agues,  &c.; 
and  as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

Infasion  of  Peru'vian  Bark.    See  Infusion 

OF  BABK. 

Infasion  of  PinVroot.  Syn.  Pinkeoottea, 
WoEM  T. ;  Infusum  spigim^,  L.  1.  From 
Indian  pinkroot.  Vermifuge ;  either  combined 
with  or  followed  by  a  purge  after  the  third  or 
fourth  dose.  The  dose  for  a  child  3  to  5  years 
old  is  1  to  2  table-spoonfuls. 

2.  (Compound;  Infusum  SPiGiLia;  COM- 
POSITUM,  I.  S.  OTTM  SENNA,  L. — Ellis.)  Pink- 
root,  i  oz.,  senna,  2  dr.  j  fennel  seed,  3  dr. ; 
manna,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint. — Dose, 
i  wine-glassful  to  a  child  2  or  3  years  old ;  in 
worms.    See  Exteaot. 

Infasion  of  Pleu'risy  Koot.  Syn.  Infusum 
ASClbpiadis  TtTBEEOS^E,  L.  From  the  root  of 
butterfly  weed  or  pleurisy  root  (Asclepias  tu- 
ierosa).  Expectorant  and  diuretic;  in  large 
doses,   purgative;  in  colds,   pleurisy,  pneu- 


monia, &c.  According  to  Bigelow,  it  is  a 
valuable  mild  tonic  and  stimulant. 

Infusion  of  Pois'on-oak.  Syn.  Inptjsttm 
EHOis  TOXICODENDEI,  L.  Prep.  From  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  poison-oak  {Rhus  toxico- 
dendron), 3  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  Stimu- 
lant and  narcotic;  chiefly  in  palsy  and  mania. 

Infusion  of  Pop'py-heads.  Syn.  Poppttea; 
Infusum  papaveeib,  L.  From  poppy-heads 
(capsules  oi-Papaver  somnifemm).  Soothing, 
anodyne.  Sweetened  with  honey,  it  is  a  popu- 
lar remedy  for  tickling  cough,  restlessness,  &c.; 
also  used  hot,  as  an  embrocation,  in  painful 
tumours,  inflammations,  &c.  See  Infusion  of 
Ebd  Poppy. 

Infasion  of  Pur'ging  Flax.  Syn.  Infusum 
liNi  cathaktici,  L.  From  the  dried  leaves 
of  purging  flax  {Linum  catharticum).  Ca- 
thartic. The  dose  should  be  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  until 
it  operates. 

Infusion  of  Qnas'sia,  Syn.  Quassia  tea; 
Infusum  quassia:  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  U.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Quassia,  in  chips,  60 
gr. ;  cold  distilled  water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  for 
half  an  hour,  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Quassia  (sliced),  40  gr.;  boiling 
distilled  water,  1  pint;  infuse  for  2  hours  in 
a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.  B.)  Quassia,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water, 
1  pint. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Quassia  (rasped),  1  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  8i  fl.  oz. 

5.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Quassia,  2  dr. ;  cold  water, 
16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  for  12  hours,  and  strain. 
As  a  bitter  tonic,  in  loss  of  appetite,  dyspepsia, 
&c. ;  either  combined  with  alkaline  carbonates 
or  chalybeates.  Sweetened  with  moist  sugar 
or  honey,  it  forms  a  common  fli-watee  or 

FLY-POISON. 

6.  (Compound;  Infusum  QUASSIA  COM- 
POSITUM,  L. — Ellis.)  Quassia,  serpentary,  and 
dried  orange  peel,  of  each  i  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
1  pint.     A  stimulant  stomachic. 

Infusion  of  Red  Cah'bage.  Syn.  Infusion 
OF  BLUE  CABBAGE.  Used  as  a  colour,  and  to 
make  test-paper.  It  will  not  keep  without 
the  addition  of  about  1-lOth  of  its  weight  of 
rectified  spirit. 

Infusion  of  Red  Pop'py.  Syn.  Red-Poppy 
TEA ;  Infusum  ehceados,  L.  From  the  petals 
of  the  red  or  corn  poppy.  Anodyne  and  pec- 
toral. Sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey,  it  is  a 
popular  remedy  in  catarrhal  affections :  but  the 
use  of  this,  as  well  as  of  infusion  of  poppy- 
heads,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  dose  of 
aperient  medicine. 

Infasion  of  Rhat'any.  Syn.  Infusum 
kbameelze  (B.  P.),  Infusum  BSATANia,  I. 
KEAMEBi^  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B. 
P.)  Rhatany,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  boiling  distUled 
water,  20  oz.;  infuse  1  hour,  and  strain. — Dose, 
1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Rhatany  root,  1  oz. ;  boiling 
distilled  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  starain. 
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8.  (Ph.D.)  Rhfltany,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
9  _fl.  oz. ;  macei-Hto  1  hour,  and  strain.  A- 
atrlDgent  and  tonic;  chiefly  in  chronic 
diarrhcea. 

4.  (Concentrated;  lupusTTM  kkameele 
CONCBNTEATUM,  L.)  From  8  times  the  usual 
quantity  of  ingredients,  as  infusion  of  cab- 

OABIXLA. 

Infusion  of  Shododen'dron.  St/n.  Infubum 
HHODODENBEl,  L.  From  the  leaves  of  yellow 
rhododendron  (Rhododendron  chryaanthum),  i 
oz. ;  boiling  water,  4  pint.  Highly  recom- 
mended by  Pallas  and  Koelpin  in  gout,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  syphilis.  It  has  marked 
narcotic  properties. 

Infoeion  of  Bhnbarb.  Sun.  Infusum  bhei 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Frep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Rhubarb  (in  thin  slices),  1  oz.;  boiling  distilled 
wuter,  40oz.;  infuse  for  I  hour,  and  strain. 
— Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Rhubarb  (sliced),  8  dr.;  boil- 
ing  distilled  water,  1  pint;  macerate  for  2 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.D.)     Rhubarb,  2  dr. ;  boiling  water, 

9  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  1  hour. 

4.  (Ph.  E.)     Rhubarb  (in  coarse  powder), 

1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  18  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  for  12 
hours,  add  of  spirit  of  cinnamon,  2  fl.  oz, ;  and 
strain  through  linen  or  calico.  Stomachic  and 
purgative;  along  with  neutral  salts  or  aro- 
matics. 

Obs.  The  infusion  of  the  Ph.  E.,  being  fully 
double  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Ph.  L,  &  D., 
must  be  taken  in  proportionate  doses. 

5.  (Concentrated;  Infusum  ehei  conoen- 
TEATUM, L.) — a.  Rhubarb  (in  coarse  ponder), 

10  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ;  cold  distilled 
water,  1  quart;  digest  10  days,  with  frequent 
Hgitation,theu  express  the  liquor,  and  filter  it; 
or  proceed  by  the  method  of  displacement. 

4.  Rhubarb,  3  lbs.  5  oz. ;  cold  distilled  water, 

11  pints;  rectified  spirit, 5^  pints;  ns  the  last. 
Oba.    1  fl.  dr.  of  either  of  the  above,  added 

to  7  fl.  dr.  of  water,  forms  1  fl.  oz.  of  liquid, 
resembling,  and  in  many  points  preferable  to, 
the  infusion  of  the  Ph.  L.  The  above  is  the 
only  *ay  a  fine,  rich-coloured,  and  transparent 
concentrated  preparation  can  be  made,  that 
will  keep  well.  Should  it  not  prove  perfectly 
limpid,  it  may  be  clarified  in  the  way  already 
mentioned. 

6.  (Alkaline;  Infusum  ehei  aieahnum, 
I.  B.  CITM  POTASSA,  L. — Copland.)     Rhubarb, 

2  dr. ;  carbonate  of  potassa,  1  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  J  pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours,  strain, 
and  add  of  tincture  of  cinnamon,  i  fl,  oz. 
In  dyspepsia,  acidity,  heartburn,  &c. 

InAuion  of  So'ses.  Sj/n.  Infusum  Eosa!,  L., 
1.  (Simple.)  From  the  petals  of  red  ro.»es. 
Used  lis  colouring  and  for  a  test ;  mixed  with 
vinegar  and  sweetened  with  honey,  it  forms  a 
popular  gargle  in  sore  throat. 

2.  (Compound;  Infusum  eos^— Ph.  E. 
I.  EOSX  COIIPOSITUM — Ph.  L.,  I.  E.  AorbuM — 
B.  P.,  Ph.  D.)  Prep.— a.  Red  rose  petals 
(broken  np),  1  oz. ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  i 


oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  40  oz. ;  infuse  for 
half  an  hour  with  the  acid  and  water,  and 
strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

J.  (Ph.  L.)  Petals  of  the  red  or  damask 
rose  (dried  and  pulled  asnnder),  3  dr.;  boil- 
ing water,  1  pint;  mix,  and  add  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  li  fl.  dr. ;  macerate  for  2  hours, 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  in  it  white 
sugar,  6  dr.  The  Edinburgh  form  is  nearly 
similar. 

•1.  (Ph.  D.)  Petals,  2  dr. ;  boiling  water, 
i  pint;  infuse  1  hour,  strain,  ana  add  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1  fl.  dr. 

Obs.  A  vessel  or  glass  of  stoneware  should 
be  used  to  make  the  infusion  in,  as  metallic 
vessels  injure  the  colour  of  the  liquid,  and  are 
also  attacked  by  the  acid.  The  best  plan  is  to 
add  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  be- 
fore pouring  it  on  tijc  leaves.  The  infusion  may 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  leaves  with  the  hands. 

The  COMPOUND  i>' FUSION  OF  Eos^s  is  prin- 
cipally used  as  a  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  quinine, 
saline  purgatives,  and  some  other  medicines. 
It  is  astringent  and  refrigerant,  and,  when 
diluted  with  water,  forms  a  pleasant  drink  in 
febrile  disorders,  phthisical  sweats,  hcemor- 
rhages,  diarrhoea,  &c.  It  also  makes  a  very 
useful  astringent  gargle. — Dose,  1  to  4  fl.  oz. ; 
either  alone  or  diluted  with  water.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and 
their  carbonates  and  their  bicarbonates. 

8.  (Concentrated;  Infusum  eos^  cok- 
CBNTEATUM,  L.) — a.  Rose  petals,  10  oz. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  3  pints ;  infuse  for  2 
hours,  with  frequent  agitation,  express  the 
liquid,  strain  through  a  clean  hair  sieve,  and 
add  of  dilute  sulphuric  icid,  4^  fl.  oz. ;  after 
agitation  for  5  or  6  minutes,  and  repose  for  2 
or  3  hours,  decant  the  clear  portion,  and  filter 
through  paper  supported  on  calico ;  next,  dis- 
solve in  the  liquid  IJ  lb.  of  the  finest  white 
sugar,  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  but  per- 
fectly free  from  dust  and  dirt ;  lastly,  pour  the 
infusion  into  clean,  stoppered,  green-glass  bot- 
tles, and,  as  much  as  possible,  keep  them  from 
the  light,  and  in  a  cool  place. 

b.  Rosepctals,  311bs.;  boiling  water,  2  gall.; 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  24  fl.  oz. ;  finest  while 
sugar,  6^  lbs.;  as  the  last. 

c.  The  same  quantity  of  dilate  sulphuric 
acid  and  cold  water,  as  before ;  mix,  and  in- 
fuse the  rose  leaves  in  the  liquid  for  48  hours, 
thin  express,  filter,  and  add  the  sugar.  Pro- 
duct very  flue,  and  keeps  well  without  be- 
coming gelatinous. 

Obs.  This  preparation  is  8  times  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  Fn.  L.  (2,  a).  Great  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  utensils  are  perfectly  clean, 
especially  the  press,  if  one  is  employed ;  and 
earthenware  glazed  n  ith  lead  should  be  avoided. 
The  pressing  should  also  be  conducted  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  coloor  being 
injured  by  the  iron.  Clean  wrought  iron  does 
not  readily  injure  the  colour  of  infusion  of  roses 
before  the  addition  of  the  acid.  .  When  the  last 
formula  is  adopted,  strong  pressure  of  the 
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leaves  with  the  bands  can  alone  he  safely  had 
recourse  to.  If  the  Infusion  does  not  filter 
quite  clear  through  paper,  it  should  be  set 
aside  for  a  few  days,  when,  in  general,  it  will 
befound  to  filter  more  readily  and  satisfactorily. 
Should  it  be  wanted  for  immediate  sale,  the 
addition  of  the  whites  of  2  or  3  eggs,  diluted 
with  2  or  3  ounces  of  water,  followed  by  vio- 
lent agitation  of  the  liquid  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  repose  for  an  hour  or  two,  will  usually 
render  it 'fine,'  when  it  may  be  either  decanted, 
or  filtered  should  it  require  it.  It  will  now 
pass  rapidly  through  ordinary  filtering  paper, 
and  at  once  run  clear. 

Infusion  of  Eue.  Sy».  Rfetea;  iNrusuM 
BTJT^,  L.  Carminative,  antispasmodic,  emme- 
nagogue,  and  vermifuge.  It  is  a  popular  and 
useful  remedy  in  fiatulent  colic,  infantile  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  hysteria,  suppressed  menstru- 
ation, &c. 

Infosion  of  Euptnre-wort.  Syn.  Ikfusum 
HEENiAEia:.  Prep.  Eupture  wood,  2  dr.  j 
boiling  water,  1  pint. 

Infusion  of  Saf&ower.  Syn.  Iniusum  cab- 
THAMI.  Prep.  SafBower,  2  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  for  an  hour. — Dose. 
A  wineglassful,  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Infusion  of  Sage.  St/n.  Saqe  tea;  In- 
EUSCM  SAivia;,  L.  1.  From  the  leaves  of 
common  garden  sage.  Carminative  and  sto- 
machic. In  flatulence  and  dyspepsia,  and 
diluted  with  water  as  a  drink,  to  lessen  the 
nightsweats  in  phthisis  and  fever,  and  to  stop 
the  secretion  of  milk  after  weaning. 

2.  (Compound ;  Inittsum:  sAivia:  oompo- 
8ITUM,  L. — Ellis.)  Sage  and  boneset,  of  each 
4  oz. ;  cascarilla,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  l\  pint ; 
infuse  until  cold.  A  wine-glassful  every  3  or 
4  hours  in  hectic  fever. 

Infusion  of  Sarsaparilla.  Syn.  Inftjsum 
SAEza),  I.  SAESAEAEIIiLa;  (Ph.  U.  S.),  L.  1. 
From  the  bruised  root.  Dr  Hancock  adds 
J  fl.  dr.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  each  pint  of 
the  water  employed,  as  a  menstrunm,  by  which 
he  says  the  efficacy  of  the  infusion  is  gi'eatly 
increased.  At  St  George's  Hospital  a  little 
liquorice  root  and  solution  of  potassa  is  added 
for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  (Compound;  Iheusum  sAESAPAEiLLa; 
COMPOSITUM,  L.— Ph.  D.  1826.)  Sarsaparilla 
root  (washed  clean  with  a  little  cold  water, 
and  sliced),  1  oz. ;  lime  Water  (cold),  16  fl.  oz. ; 
macerate  for  12  hours,  and  strain.  Inferior 
to  the  simple  infusion,  since  both  earths  and 
alkalies  lessen  the  solvent  action  of  water  on 
sarsaparilla.  Use  of  both  the  above,  similar 
to  that  of  the  decoction. 

Infusion  of  Sas'safras.  Syn.  Sassafras 
TEA ;  Ineustjm  SASSArEAS,  L.  From  sassafras 
chips.  Alterative,  stimulant,  and  sudorific; 
a  popular  remedy  in  various  cutaneous,  rheu- 
matic, scrofulous,  and  syphilitica!  affections. 
Hufeland  recommends  the  addition  of  a  little 
liquorice  root. 

Infusion  of  Sav'ine.  Syn.  Savinb  tea  ; 
IirrusuM  BASING,  L.   Prep.  (Pereira.)    Fresh 


saviue  leaves  or  herb,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  8 
fl.  oz. ;  infuse  in  a  covered  vessel.  Stimulant, 
emmenagogue,  and  vermifuge ;  in  chlorosis, 
and  suppressed  menstruation  depending  on  a 
torpid  action  of  the  uterine  vessels ;  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  worms,  &c. — Dose,  1  to  2  table- 
spoonfuls,  cautiously  administered. 

Infusion  of  Sax'ifrage.  Syn.  Saxibeagb 
TEA;  iNPtrsuM  piMPUfBLi*,  L.  From  the 
root  of  burnet  saxifrage  {Pimpinella  Sasci- 
fraga).  Astringent;  in  diarrhoea,  and  exter- 
nally as  a  wash  to  remove  freckles. 

Infusion  of  ScntelVria.  Syn.  iKrirsTiM  sctr- 
TBLlAEiiE,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Spalding.)  Dried 
herb  of  Scutellaria  lateriflora,  in  powder, 
li  teaspoonful ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  By 
teacupfuls,  thrice  daily,  to  prevent  hydro- 
phobia. 

Infusion  of  Sen'ega.      Syn.    Inpusion  op 

BATTLE-SNAKE  BOOT,  SbNEKA  TEA;   iNPTJStTM 

SENEO^  (B.  P.,  Ph.  E.),  I.  poiT&ALa;  (Ph. 
D.),  L.     Prep.     1.  (B.  P.)     Senega,  bruised, 

1  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  20  oz. ;  infuse  1 
hour,  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Senega  snake-root  (bruised). 
10  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  for  4 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Polygala  root,  J  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  9  fl.  oz.  Stimulant,  expectorant,  and 
diuretic,  either  alone  or  combined  with  am- 
monia ;  in  catarrhs,  &c.  See  Decoction,  Ex- 
TEACT,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Sen'na.     Syn.  Senna  tba  ;  In- 

PUSUM  SENN^  (B.  P.,  Ph.  B.),  I.  SENNi)  COM- 
POSITUM (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Senna,  1  oz. ;  ginger,  sliced,  30  gr. ;  boiled 
distilled  water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  1  hour.and  strain. 
— Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Senna,  15  dr. ;  ginger 
(bruised),  4  scruples;  boiling  water,  1  pint; 
macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  Senna,  IJ  oz. ;  ginger,  4  scrup.; 
boiling  water,  1  pint.     (See  No.  9,  below.) 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Senna,  i  oz. ;  ginger,  J  dr.; 
boiling  water,  i  pint.     Purgative. — Dose,  1  to 

2  wine-glassfuls.  It  is  usually  given  in,  doses 
of  1  to  li  fl.  oz.,  combined  with  3  to  6  dr.  of 
Epsom  salts,  or  other  saline  purgative,  under 
the  name  of '  BLACK  DBAuaHT.' 

Ohs.  This  infusion  is  very  apt  to  spoil  in 
warm  weather,  to  prevent  which  Mr  Squire 
recommends  the  addition  of  I  gr.  of  nitrate  of 
potassa  to  each  ounce. 

B.  (Concentrated ;  iNPUStnn  SENNiE  CON- 
CENTEATUM,  L.) — a.  Senna,  2  lbs.  1  oz. ;  tepid 
water,  1  quart,  macerate  for  12  hours,  fre- 
quently stirring  with  a  stick,  and  express  the 
liquor ;  to  the  '  marc,'  add  of  tepid  water  li 
pint,  repeat  the  maceration  for  3  hours,  and 
again  express  the  liquor  with  powerful  pres- 
sure; mix  the  infusions,  and  after  2  hours' 
repose  decant  the  clear  portion,  and  evaporate 
it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  steam  or  a  chloride 
of  sodium  bath,  until  it  measures  li  pint; 
pour   this  into   a   strong    bottle,  and   when 
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nearly  cold,  add  of  rectified  spirit,  i  pint; 
bruised  ginger,  3^  oz. ;  macerate  a  week  with 
frequent  agitation,  and  after  repose  for  a  few 
days  decant  the  clear  portion,  and  add  dilute 
spirit  (1  to  4),  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  measure 
exactly  a  quart. 

b.  Take  8  times  the  quantity  of  senna  and 
ginger  orderfed  in  the  Ph.  L.,  put  them  into  a 
displacement  apparatus,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  clean  washed  sand,  and  transmit  water, 
mixed  with  Jth  part  of  rectified  spirit,  through 
the  mass,  until  the  proper  quantity  of  infusion 
is  ohtained. 

c.  (Wholesale.)  Alexandrian  senna  (best), 
7  lbs. ;  unbleacl^d  Jamaica  ginger  (finest, 
bruised),  3  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of 
each  1  gall. ;  macerate  for  14i  days,  press  out 
the  fluid,  filter,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  well- 
corked  bottle ;  then  take  of  good  East  India 
senna,  26  lbs.  i  and  the  '  pressings' or  '  marc' 
from  the  tincture,  and  macerate  in  the  least 
possible  quantity  (10  or  12  galls.)  of  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  for  12  or  14  hours,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation  with'a  wooden  spatula  ;  next 
press  out  the  liquid,  and  again  niacerate  the 
•  marc'  in  cold  distilled  water  (5  or  6  galls.)  for 
2  hours ;  press,  mix  the  two  liquors,  strain, 
heat  gradually  to  the  boiling  pbint,  carefully 
separate  the  coagulated  albumen  and  after- 
wards  evaporate  as  quickly  as  possible  to  ex- 
actly 9  quarts ;  put  the  liquid  »t  once  into  a 
vessel  capable  of  holding  6  gallons,  bung  close 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  when  nearly  cold  add 
the  '  tincture'  obtained  from  the  Alexandrian 
senna  and  the  ginger;  the  whole  must  now 
be  well  agitated  together,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  week,  when  the  clear  portion  must 
be  carefully  dficanted  into  bottles  (Winchester 
quarts)  for  sale. 

d.  As  the  last,  but  employing  hot  water,  and 
limiting  the  period  of  the  infusions  to  2  hours 
and  1  hour. 

Obs.  The  preceding  formulsB  are  at  present 
employed  in  the  wholesale  trade,  by  nearly  all 
those  houses  that  are  most  noted  for  the  su- 
perior quality  of  their  '  concentratbd  in- 
rusiONS.'  The  products  of  the  whole  are 
excellent.  That  from  c  is  very  beautiful,  and 
contains  aU  the  valuable  active  matter  that  it 
it  is  possible  to  extract  from  the  ingredients, 
under  the  circumstances.  It  also  keeps  well. 
The  last  one,  like  all  preparations  of  senna 
made  with  hot  water,  is  apt  to  drop  a  large 
deposit  on  standing,  from  whicli  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  infusion  is  obtained  with  difficulty. 
They  each  furnish  a  liquid,  of  which  1  fl.  dr. 
added  to  7  fl.  dr.  of  pure  water  forms  1  fl.  oz. 
of  a  preparation  precisely  similar  in  medi- 
cinal qualities  to  the  INPrSUM  SENN2E  COMP. — 
Ph.  L. 

Prom  the  extreme  bnlkiness  of  senna,  it 
has  become  a  practice  with  certain  unprin- 
cipled druggists  to  employ  only  J  or  i  of  the 
proper  quantity  of  that  drug,  and  to  add 
burnt  sugar  or  treacle  to  bring  up  the  con- 
sistence and  colour,  aud  alkaline  solution  of 


gamboge  to  impart  the  necessary  purgative 

quality.  COBCENTBATBD  INTCBIOK  OP  SEHKA, 
as  generally  met  with,  is  nearly  worthless. 
This  arises  from  either  the  employment  of 
inferior  senna,  or  the  destruction  of  it«  active 
principle,  by  the  lengthened  exposure  to 
heat  and  atmospheric  oxygen  during  its  manu- 
facture. 

6.  (With  COFFEE;  IlTFTrSUM  SENK.E  CUM 
OAPFEa,  L.) — a.  (Foy.)  Senna,  2  dr.;  roasted 
coffee  (ground),  1  dr. ;  boiling  water  and  hot 
milk,  of  each  3  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  for  12  hours 
(4?),  aud  strain.  For  an  adult;  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning  fasting. 

b.  (Guersaud  and  Blake.)  Senna,  10  to  30 
gr.  (according  to  age) ;  hot  cofi'ee  and  hot 
milk  at  will ;  infuse,  and  when  cold  strain,  and 
sweeten  it  with  sugar,  q.  s.  As  a  purge  for 
children. 

7.  (With  LEMON  JUICB;  InfCBTTM  SBNK^ 
LIMONIATUM,  L.)  From  senna,  li  oz. ;  fresh 
lemon  peel,  1  oz. ;  lemon  juice,  1  fl.  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse. 

8.  (With  BnXJBABB;  Infusum  seksm  et 
BHEI,  L. — Ellis.)  Senna,6dr. ;  manna, loz.; 
rhubarb  and  crdamoms,  of  each  (bruised), 
2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint;  infuse  1  hour 
and  strain. 

9.  (With     TAMAEINDS  ;     iNFITStJM    SENNI: 

coMPOsiTUM— Ph.  E.,  Sknn^  cum  tama- 
BIHBM,  L.— Ph.  E.)  Senna,  3  dr. ;  tamarinds, 
1  oz. ;  coriander  seeds,  1  dr. ;  sugar,  i  oz. 
(if  brown,  1  oz.) ;  boiling  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  in- 
fuse for  four  hours,  with  agitation,  and  then 
strain  through  calico.  Pleasanter  tliau  the 
ordinary  infusion  of  senna. 

10.  (With  TAETAB;  InFUSUM  SEKN.E  TAB- 
TAEIZATUM,  L.)  From  senna,  IJ  oz. ;  cori- 
ander seeds,  4  dr. ;  cream  of  tartar,  2  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. 

Infusion  of  Ser'pentuy.  Si/n.  Infusum 
SEEPENTAE1.E  (H.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  Ser|eutary,  bruised,  1  oz.;  boiling 
distilled  water,  40  oz. ;  infuse  2  hours,  and 
strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Serpeutary  or  Virginian  snake- 
root,  J  oz. ;  boifing  distilled  water,  1  pint ; 
macerate  for  4  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  and 
strain.  The  form  of  the  Ph.  E.  is  similar.  As 
a  stimulating  expectorant  and  diaphoretic ;  in 
chronic  catarrhs,  low  fevers,  agues,  &c. 

3.  (Compound ;  Infusum  seepentaei.b 
COMPOSITUM,  L. — Guy's  Hosp.)  Virginian 
snake-root  and  contrayerva,  of  each  5  dr; 
boiling  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours,  strain ; 
and  when  cold  add  of  tincture  of  serpentarj  2 
fl.  oz.     As  the  last. 

Infusion  of  Simaru'ba.  i^«.  Ibpubum  bi- 
MAEUBiE  (B.  p.,  Ph.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(B.  P.)  Simaruba,  bruised,  3  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint ;  infuse  2  hours,  and  strain. — 
Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  &  Ph.  L.,  1836.)  Bark  of  the 
hitter  simaruba  or  mountain  damson,  3  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  macerate  2  honrs,  and 
strain. 
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3.  (Ph.  D.)  Simaruba  bark,  2  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  9  fl.  oz.  Tonic,  and,  in  large  doses, 
emetic;  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  opium ;  and  in 
agues,  dyspepsia,  &e. 

4.  (Compound;  Ineusum  siMAEUBa  COM- 
POSITUM,  li. — Poy.)  Simaruba  bark  and 
wormwood,  of  each  2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1 
pint ;  infuse  for  15  minutes,  strain,  and  add 
of  syrup  of  gentian,  1  fl.  oz.     In  agues  and 


Infusion  of  Slip'pery  Elm.  Syn.  iNrusuM 
UIMI  (Ph.  U.  S.),  I.  V.  VVLVM,  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  U.  S.)  Inner  bark  of  slippery  elm  (Ulmus 
fulva),  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse 
for  2  hours,  and  strain.     Demulcent. 

Infusion  of  Soap-wort.  8t/n.  Inpusum  sa- 
pONAKia;,  L.  From  soap-wort  root  (Saponaria 
officinalis)  Aperient  and  demulcent ;  also  re- 
puted alterative  and  antisyphilitic. 

Infusion  of  South'ernwood.  Syn.  South- 
EBirwooD  TEA ;  Inpusum  aseotani,  L.  From 
the  herb  southernwood  or  old  man  [Absinthium 
Abrotanum).  Antispasmodic,  tonic,  and  ver- 
mifuge; in  hysteria,  difficult  and  painful  men- 
struation, worms,  &c. 

Infusion,  Stim'nlant.  Syn.  IirPtrsuM  stimu- 
LAKS,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Paris.)  Black  mustard 
seed  (bruised),  and  dittander,  of  each  i  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz . ;  macerate  for  1  hour, 
strain,  and  when  cold  add  of  spirit  of  sal- 
volatile,  1  fl.  dr. ;  spirit  of  pimento,  i  fl.  oz. 
— Dose,  2  table-spoonfuls  3  times  a  day ;  in 
palsy. 

Infusion  of  Stink'ing  Hel'lebore.  Syn.  In- 
PtrSUM  HELIEBOBI  PCETIDI,  h.  Prep.  (Wood- 
ville.)  Dried  leaves  of  setter-wort  or  Sellebo- 
rus  foetidum,  i  dr.  (or  green  herb,  2  dr.) ; 
boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  1  hour,  and 
strain.  Aperient  and  vermifuge;  and  emetic, 
ill  large  doses.  It  is  chiefly  used  against  tlie 
large  round  worms  of  children  and  females, 
taken  fasting. 

Infusion  of  Snc'cory.  Syn.  C:rfiC0ET  tea; 
iNPUStTM  OHICOEII,  L.  From  the  dried  root. 
Aperient,  deobstruent,  and  tonic ;  either  alone 
or  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar. 

Infusion  of  Sweet  Tlag.  Syn.  Calamus 
TEA,  Sweet- PLAa  t.;  Inpusum  aooei,  I. 
CALAMI  AEOMATIOI,  L.  An  aromatic  stimu- 
lant, tonic,  and  stomachic.     See  Sweet  Flag-. 

Infusion  of  Tam'arinds.  Syn.  Inptjsttm 
tamabinbi,  L.  Cooling  and  laxative ;  in  sore 
throat,  febrile  affections,  &c.,  taken  ad  libitum. 
See  Inpusion  op  Senna. 

Infusion  of  Tan'sy.  Syn.  Tansy  tea;  In- 
pusum;  tanaceti,  L.  Prom  the  dried  herb, 
or  the  green  herb  using  double  the  quantity. 
Aromatic,  bitter,  tonic,  and  vermifuge. 

Infnsion  of  Tar.  Syn.  Tab  watbb,  Tab 
TEA;  Inpusum  piois  liquidje,  Aqtja  p.  l. 
(Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Bishop  Berkeley.) 
Wood  tar,  1  quart ;  cold  water,  1  gall. ;  stir 
with  a  stick  for  15  minutes,  then  allow  the 
tar  to  subside,  strain,  and  keep  it  in  well- 
stoppered  jars. 


2.  (Ph.  D.)  As  the  last.  Taken  to  the 
extent  of  a  pint  daily  in  chronic  catarrhal  and 
nephritic  affections ;  also  used  as  a  lotion  in 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  those  of 
the  scalp  in  children.     See  Decoction. 

Infnsion  of  Tarax'acum.  See  Inpusion  op 
Dandelion, 

Infusion  of  Tobac'co.  Syn.  Tobacco  watee  ; 
Inpusum  TABAOl,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.  1826.) 
Tobacco  leaves,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
macerate  for  an  hour.  Used  for  enemas ;  in 
strangulated  hernia,  obstinate  colic,  &c.,  ob- 
serving not  to  administer  more  than  one  half 
at  a  time ;  also  as  a  wash  to  kill  pediculi. 

Infnsion,  Ton'ic.  See  Infusions  op  Ca- 
LUMBA,  Cascabilla,  Gentian,  &c.,  also  Mh- 

TTTEES. 

Infusion  of  Sessamum.  (Dr  Wood.)  Syn. 
Inpustjm  sesami.  Prep.  Two  fresh  leaves 
of  sessamum  (Venne)  infused  in  8  oz.  of  cold 
water,  form  a  mucilaginous  demulcent  drink. 
Dried  leaves  require  hot  water. 

Infusion  of  Silk -weed.  Syn.  Inpustjm  as- 
CLEPiADis.  Prep.  Bark  of  the  common 
silk-weed,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint. — 
Dose,  1  oz.  to  IJ  oz.     In  cough  and  dyspnoea. 

Infusion    of   Tre'foil.     See    Inpusion   op 

BUCEBEAN.     ' 

Infusion  of  Tu'lip-tree  Bark,  Syn.  Inpusum 
LIEIODENDEI,  L.  Prom  the  bark  of  the  tulip 
tree  (Liriodendron  tuUpifera).  Diaphoretic, 
stimulant,  stomachic,  and  tonic ;  in  dyspepsia, 
fevers,  &c. ;  also  used  to  flavour  liquors. 

Infnsion  of  Tur'meric.  Syn.  Inpusum  CUB- 
oUMiE,  L.  Used  as  a  test  and  to  prepare  test- 
paper.  When  required  for  keeping,  about  l-7th 
of  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit  must  be 
added. 

Infusion  of  Valer'ian.  Syn.  Inpusum  ta- 
LEEiANJ!(B.L.,Ph.  L.&D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.P.) 
Valerian,  bruised,  120  gr. ;  boiling  distilled 
water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  1  hour  and  strain. — Dose, 
1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Valerian  root,  J  oz. ;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  1  part ;  infuse  for  an  hour  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Valerian,  2  dr.;  boiling  water, 
9  fl.  oz.  Antispasmodic  and  nervine ;  in  hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis,  epilepsy,  and  low 
fevers. 

4.  (Compound ;  Inpusum  talebian.b  com- 
POSITUM,  ii.)  Yellow  cinchona  bark,  1  oz. ; 
valerian,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  as 
before.     In  debilitated  nervous  habits. 

Infusion  of  Vanilla.  Syn.  Vanilla  tea  ; 
Inpusum  VANiLLiE,  L.  Prep.  Vanilla,  li  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint.  A  stimulant  antispas- 
modic; in  hysteria,  rheumatism,  anaphrodisia, 
&o. ;  but  chiefly  used  as  a  flavouring  for 
liqueurs,  confectionery,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Vittie  Vayr.  Syn.  Vittievatb 
TEA;  Inpusum  TEiiVBBia;,  L.  From  the 
roots  of  Andropogon  muricatus  (VETIVEE, 
VITTIE  VAYB,  or  cusous)-  Antispasmodic, 
diaphoretic,  and  stimulant,  and,  when  warm, 
diaphoretic  and  emmenagogne;  in  rheumatism 
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gout,  slight  febrile  coses,  &c. ;  and  a3  a  pro- 
pliyUctic  of  cholera.     8ee  Ebbbnce. 

Inftuion  of  Wall-pellitOTy.  Syn.  Infubvm 
PASIKTABI*,  L.  From  the  dried  herb  (Parie- 
taria  qfficinalia).  Aperient,  diuretic,  and  pec- 
toral i  in  asthmas,  dropsies,  calculous  affec- 
tions, &c. 

Infusion  of  Wal'nnt  Leaves.  S^n,  WAXim- 
LBAF  TEA)  InFTJBUM  jn&LANDIS,  L.  From 
the  fresh  leaves  of  the  common  walnut  {Jnglaru 
regia ) ;  also  from  the  inner  wood-bark,  and  the 
preen  rind  of  the  fruit.     See  Decoction  and 

ElTHAOT. 

Infusion  of  Water-fen'nel.  8i/n.  Infusuu 
PHELLANDBI,  L.  Prep.  (Bird.)  Seeds  of 
water-fennel,  6  dr.;  boiling  water,  1  pint. 
— liose,  3  to  4  fl.  dr. ;  to  check  excessive  ex- 
pectoration. 

Infusion  of  Whor'tleherry.  Syn.  Isrevsvis. 
VXM  UBSI,  L.  With  alkalies,  henbane,  or 
opium,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  ;  and 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  foxglove,  in  affections 
of  the  lungs.     See  decoction  and  Eiteaot. 

Note. — Infusum  Uvas  Ursi  of  the  Brit.  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Infusion  of  Wild-cherry  Bark.  Syn.  Inftt- 
SCM  PETJNI  Vm&INIANiE  (Ph.  U.S.),  L.  Prep. 
(Ph. U.S.)  Wild  cherry-tree  bark  {Prunus 
Virginiana  or  Cerams  Serotina),  J  oz. ;  cold 
water,  16  fl.  oz.  j  infuse  24  hours,  and  strain. 
A  valuable  tonic  and  febrifuge.  Wild-cherry 
bark  also  exercises  a  sedative  action  on  the 
circulatory  and  nervous  system,  and  is  much 
used  in  America  in  a  variety  of  diseases. 

Infhsion  of  Wild  Gin'ger.  Si/n.  Infubcsi 
ASABi  Canadensis,  L.  From  the  root  of  wild 
ginger  or  Canada  snake-root  (Assanim  Cana- 
dense).  A  warm  stimulant  diaphoretic,  in 
the  same  cases  as   infusion  op   Viboinian 

BNAEE-BOOT. 

Inftision  of  Willow  Bark.  Si/n.  Infusum 
SALicis,  L.  From  the  bark  of  the  white  or 
common  willow  (Salix  alba).  Astringent, 
tonic,  and  febrifuge  j   often   used   instead  of 

INFUSION  OP  CINCHONA. 

Infusion  of  Win'ter  Green.  Sgn.  Infusum 
pteoIlE,  I.  OHIMAPHILS,  L.  Astringent, 
tonic,  and  diuretic;  in  dropsy,  nephritic  pains, 
and  chronic  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 
It  blackens  the  urine,  like  uva  ursi.  See 
Decoction. 

Infusion  of  Wood  Soot.  Si/n.  Soot  tea; 
Infusum  fuliginis  ligni,  L.  Antacid  and 
stimulant.  A  similar  preparation  is  also  made 
from  coal-soot,  which  is  reputed  antispasmodic 
and  vermifuge. 

Infbsion  of  Worm'wood.  Si/n.  Wobmwood 
tea,  Inpusum  absinthii,  L.  From  the 
fresh  tops  of  the  plant,  or  from  only  half  the 
quantity  of  the  dried  herb.  In  loss  of  ap- 
petite, dyspepsia,  amenorrhcea,  lencorrhoea, 
gout,  worms,  &c.     See  Bitiebs. 

ISHAIA'TION.  Syn.  Inkaiatio,  L.  In 
medieine,  the  drawing  in  or  inspiring  of  vapour 
with  the  breath.  Inhalations  (niHAlATlONEs) 
are  vapours  or  gases  imbibed  for  the  purpose; 


of  medicating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages,  'fbe  substances  that  are  to  furnish 
the  vapours  or  fumes  are  put  into  a  vessel  called 
an  '  inhaler '  (see  Inhaibb),  which  may  bo 
simply  a  small  covered  pot  or  mug  of  metal  or 
glass,  furnished  with  a  short  flexible  tube, 
terminating  in  a  small  mouth-piece.  In  many 
cases  even  this  simple  apparatus  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  fumes  inhaled  by  holding 
the  head  over  a  vessel  containing  a  little  of 
the  substance  furnishing  them ;  or,  as  with 
chloroform,  a  little  may  be  dropped  on  a 
handkerchief  or  napkin,  which  is  then  held  to 
the  nose. 

The  following  are  the  principal  substances 
that  are  employed  for  inhalations  at  the 
present  day : — 

1.  Carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrous  oxide ; 
occasionally  used  in  phthisis,  by  means  of  a 
bladder  and  mouth-piece. 

2.  Chlorine  gas ;  exhibited  by  adding  6  or 
6  drops  of  aqueous  chlorine  to  the  water 
(tepid)  of  the  inhaler,  which  should  be,  in 
this  case,  of  glass;  employed  in  France  for 
phthisis,  but  seldom  used  in  England. 

3.  Chloroform  j  as  an  anassthetic. 

4.  Vapour  of  iodine,  administered  in  the 
same  way  as  chlorine;  occasionally  used  in 
phthisis. 

5.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  either  alone 
or  diluted  with  air;  employed  in  asthma  and 
phthisis,  by  means  of  a  bladder  and  mouth- 
piece. 

6.  Tar  vapour,  obtained  by  heating  tar, 
mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  over 
a  spirit  lamp,  occasionally  employed  in  bron- 
chitis, and  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Crighton 
in  phthisis,  but  appears  of  little  value  in  the 
latter. 

7.  Steam  of  hot  water ;  in  bronchitis,  and  to 
allay  the  cough  in  phthisis ;  small  quantities  of 
the  seeds  of  lienbane, opium,  poppy-heads,  &c., 
are  frequently  added  to  produce  an  anodyne 
effect.  .Sop  Cioabs  (in  pharmacy),  DisiN- 
FEOTANis,  Fumigation,  Vapoubs,  &c. 

INJEC'TION.  Syn.  Injeciio,  L.  In  me- 
dicine, any  liquid  medicine  thrown  into  a 
cavity  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe  or 
an  elastic  bag.  Those  thrown  into  the  rectum 
are  commonly  called  '  clysters '  or  '  enemata,' 
and  are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Enema. 
The  following  are  the  principal  injections  em- 
ployed in  medical  practice  at  the  present 
day : — 

Injection  of  Ac'etate'  of  Ammo"nia.  Syn. 
Injectio  ammonis  acetatib,  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.Chirur.)  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
(Ph.  L.),  1  part ;  water,  3  parts.    Refrigerant. 

Injection  of  Ac'etate  of  Cop'per.  Si/n.  In- 
jectio CUPBI  AOETATXS,  li.  Prep.  From  ver- 
digris, 10  gr. ;  oil  of  almonds  (hot),  4^  oz. ; 
triturate  until  dissolved,  and  strain.  Deter- 
gent. 

Injection  of  Ac'etate  of  lead.  Si/n.  Injec- 
tio piUMBi  ACSTATis,  L.  Prep.  1.  Sugar  of 
lead,  i  dr. ;  distilled  water,  J  pint 
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2.  (Dr  Collier.)  Acetate  of  lend,  40  gr. ; 
rose  water,  8  &.  oz.  Astringent  and  sedative. 
See  Sedative  ikjeotion. 

Injection  of  Ac'etate  of  Zinc.  Si/n.  Injec- 
Tio  ziNoi  AOETATis,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ellis.) 
Acetate  of  zinc,  8  gr. ;  rose  water,  4  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Brodie.)  Sulphate  of  ziuc,  1  dr.  j  sugar 
of  lead,  80  gr. ;  water,  1  pint;  dissolve  sepa- 
rately, mix,  and  filter.     Astringent. 

njection,  Alkaline.  St/n.  Injectio  alka- 
LINA,  I.  LITHONTEIPTICA,  L.  Prep.  (Che- 
vallier.)  Carbonate  of  soda,  1  dr. ;  Castile  soap, 
2  dr.  i  water,  12  ii.  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  certain 
forms  of  calculus. 

Injection  of  Aloes.  (Bories.)  St/n.  In- 
jectio AL0E3.  i'rep.  Aloes,  10  gr. ;  muriate 
of  ammonia,  10  gr. ;  honey  of  roses,  1  oz. ; 
fennel  water,  6  oa. 

4.  (Dr  Reeee).  Alum,  1  dr.;  acetate  of 
lead,  li  dr. ;  triturate  with  6  oz.  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  an  hour  filter. 

Injection  of  Al'nm.  Syn.  IirjBOTlo  Aiir- 
MiNis,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Dr.  Collier.)  Alum, 
18  gr. ;  rose-water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  For 
the  urethra. 

2.  (Collier.)  Alum,  3  dr.  j  water,  1  quart. 
For  the  vagina. 

3.  (Ph.  Ch.)  Alum,  4gr. ;  rose-water,  4  fl. 
oz.    The  above  are  all  astringent. 

Injection  of  Ammo"uia.  %».  Injectio 
AMMmfUJ,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Dr  Ashwell.)  Li- 
quor of  ammonia,  1  to  2  fl.  dr. ;  milk,  1  pint. 
In  obstructed  menstruation. 

2.  (Lavagna.)  Liijuor  of  ammonia,  8  to  20 
drops;  milk,  2  fl.  oz.  As  the  last,  thrice 
daily,  beginning  with  the  least  quantity  of 
ammonia. 

3.  Liquor  of  ammoni.'),  1  fl.  dr. ;  mucilage, 
1  oz. ;  vvater,  9  fl.  oz.    As  the  last. 

Injection  of  Ammo"nio- Sulphate  of  Cop'per. 
%M.  Injectio  cupei  ammoniati,  L.  Prep. 
(Swediaur.)  Ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  5 
gr. ;  rose-water,  8  fl.  oz.  In  chronic  gonor- 
rhoea. 

Injection  of  Biclilo"ride  of  Mer'cnry.  %«. 
Injectio  hydbaegsei  bichloeidi,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Corrosive  sublimate,  2  gr. ;  rose  water,  5  fl. 
oz. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  drop. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac,  of 
each  5  to  10  gr. ;  water,  1  pint. 

3.  Suhlimate,  5  gr. ;  rose  water,  2i  fl.  oz. 
Used  to  promote  healthy  action,  and  to  pre- 
vent infection. 

Injection  of  Cal'omel.  St/n.  Injectio  calo- 
MELANOS,  I.  HYDEABaXEI,  CHIOEIDI,  L.  Prep. 
(i^t  B.  Hosp.)  Calomel,  1  dr. ;  mucilage,  1  fl. 
oz. ;  water,  j  pint.  Some  persons  order  '  quince 
mucilage.' 

Injection  of  Carbolic  Acid.  (Throat  Hosp.) 
S;/n.  Injectio  aoidi  caebolioi.  Prep.  Car- 
bolic acid,  5  gr. ;  water,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Anti- 
septic. 

Injection  of  Car'bonate  of  lead.  St/n.  In- 
jectio CBEUSSai,  I.  PlilTMBI  CAEBONATIS,  L. 
Prep.  (Hosp.  F.)  Carbonate  of  lead  (finely 
evigated),  i  dr.  j  sulphate  of  zinc,  8  gr. ;  mu- 


cilage, 1  oz. ;  rose  water,  5  oz.    Cooling  and 
astringent. 

Injection  of  Clilo"ride  of  Lime.  St/n  In- 
jectio CALCIS  HYPOCHLOEIS,  L.  Prep,  1. 
Chloride  of  lime,  i  dr.;  water,  i  pint;  agi- 
tate well  together,  and  filter.  To  prevent  in- 
fection. 

2.  (Detmold.)  Chloride  of  lime,  2  dr.;  de- 
coction of  rhatauy,  13  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and 
filter.  In  foul  discharges,  especially  in  ozajna, 
or  foetid  ulceration  of  the  nose. 

3.  (Eousse.)  Chloride  of  lime,  20  gr. ; 
water,  7  fl.  oz. ;  wine  of  opium,  1  fl.  oz.  In 
foul  discharges,  and  to  allay  irritation. 

Injection  of  Clilo"ride  of  So'da.  St/n,  In- 
jectio soBa)  HTPOCHiOEis,  L.  Prep.  From 
solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  1  fl.  dr. ;  rose 
water,  3  fl.  oz.     As  the  last. 

Injection  of  Clilo"Tide  of  Zinc.  St/n.  In- 
jectio ZINCI CHIOBIDI,  L.  Prep.  From  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  2  gr. ;  rose  water,  3  fl.  oz. ;  hy- 
drochloric acid,  1  drop.     In  gonorrhtsa. 

Injection  of  Copailia.  St/n,  Injectio  co- 
paiba;, L.  Prep,  1.  (Abernethy.)  Copaiba 
2  dr. ;  thick  mucilage,  5  dr. ;  lime  water, 
6  fi.  oz. ;  make  an  emulsion. 

2.  (Plenck.)  Copaiba,  J  oz. ;  yolk  of  egg, 
q.  s. ;  lime  water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  honey  of  roses,  8  oz. 
As  the  last. 

3.  (Ricord.)  Copaiba,  6  dr. ;  yolk  of  egg, 
q.  s. ;  decoction  of  poppies,  3  to  4  fl.  oz.  In 
ulcers  of  the  rectum,  vagina,  and  urethra; 
and  in  gonorrhoea. 

Injection  of  Cre'asote.  Syn,  Injectio  ceea- 
SOTI,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  AUnatt.)  Creasote,  20 
drops ;  white  sugar,  2  dr. ;  liquor  of  potassa,  2 
fl.  dr.;  triturate,  and  add  of  water,  8  fl.  oz. 
In  leucorrhoea  and  piles. 

Injection  of  Cu'behs.  St/n.  Injectio  ctr- 
BEB.E,  L.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Cubebs  (in  pow- 
der), 1  oz. ;  extract  of  belladonna,  1  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  Stimulant  and  narcotic. 
In  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoea. 

Injection  for  the  Ear.  S^n,  Injectio 
ACOUSTlOA,  L.  Prep,  I.  Ox-gall,  3  dr. ;  bal- 
sam of  Peru,  1  dr. ;  mix.  In  hardened  wax, 
dryness  of  membranes,  &c. 

2.  Oil  of  almonds  or  cloves,  2  oz. ;  oil  of 
amber,  20  drops ;  tincture  of  castor,  1  fl.  dr.  j 
spirit  of  camphor,  i  dr. ;  laudanum,  3  drops  j 
mix.     In  ear-ache  and  chronic  deafness. 

3.  (Alibert.)  Balsam  of  Peru, 2  dr.;  tincture 
of  musk,  4  or  5  drops ;  otto  of  roses,  1  or  2 
drops ;  decoction  of  St  John's  wort  (warm),  16 
fl.  oz. ;  agitate  together,  and  after  repose 
decant  the  clear.  In  discharges  from  the 
ear. 

Obs,  Mr  Tearsley  states  that  drops  and 
injections  for  thB  ear  should  be  used  with  very 
great  caution,  and  only  under  proper  advice, 
as  they  otherwise  often  aggravate  the  ailment, 
instead  of  curing  it. 

Injection  of  Er'got.  Syn,  Injectio  EEGoia;, 
I.  SECALis  COENUTI,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Boudiu.) 
Ergot,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  infuse 
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unta  cold.  When  the  urethra  is  highly  sen- 
sitive. 

2.  (DescroUos.)  Powdered  ergot,  1  oz. ;  boil- 
ing water,  1  pint.  Both  the  above  are  used  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  and  in 
gonorrlioca. 

Injection  of  Gal'Uc  Acid.  Sgn.  Iwjectio 
AOIBI  GALLioi,  L.  J'rep.  (Dunglison.)  Gallic 
acid,  i  dr. ;  water,  1  pint.     In  leucorrhoea. 

Injection  of  Galls.  Si/n.  Injectio  oaixs, 
L.  Prep.  From  galls  (bruised),  2  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint;  infuse  1  hour,  and  strain. 
Astringent ;  in  leucorrhoea. 

Injection  of  Hydrochlo"ric  Acid.     St/n.  In- 

JEOTIO  AOIBl  HTDEOOHLOEICI,  L.  Prep. 
From  hydrochloric  acid,  10  drops ;  soft  water, 
5  fl.  oz.  To  prevent  and  to  remove  recent 
infection ;  also  to  remove  particles  of  lime  and 
iron  from  the  eye. 

Injection  of  Hydrocyanic  Ac'id.  Sj/n.  In- 
JECTio  AOIDI  HTDEOCYANICI,  h.  Prep.  Me- 
dicinal hydrocyanic  acid,  1  fl.  dr.;  soft  water 
or  almond  emulsion,  1  pint.  Anodyne ;  to  allay 
excessive  irritability,  both  in  chronic  ophthal- 
mia and  gonorrhoea,  and  to  relieve  chordee  j 
but  in  all  cases  it  must  b»  used  with  caution, 
and  at  first  largely  diluted  with  water. 

Injections,  Hypodermic.    Syn.  Injectiones 

niPODEBMIRE.      InJBOTIONES  SUBOUTiNB*;. 

1.  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Ergotine.  (Dr 
Hildebrandt.)  Aqueous  extract  of  ergotine, 
3  parts  ;  distilled  water  and  glycerin,  of  ench 
7i  parts;  for  uterine  flbroid  tumours  (Dr 
Drasch),  6  gr.  of  ergotine  in  1  dr.  of  glycerin; 
Jth  to  be  injected,  according  to  circumstances, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  in  the  region  of  the  pec- 
toral muscles ;  in  internal  liiemorrhage,  hajmo- 
ptysis,  and  epistnxis. 

2.  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Iodic  Acid.  Dr 
Luton  uses  this  in  goitre,  J  dr.  of  solution 
containing  Jth  of  acid  injected  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  the  tumour. 

3.  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Ferchloride  of 
Mercury.  (Dr  Staub.)  Ferchloride  of  mer- 
cury and  chloride  of  ammonium,  of  each  20 
gr. ;  chloride  of  sodium  about  62  gr. ;  distilled 
water,  20  gr.  After  filtration  the  whole  is 
mixed  with  solution  of  the  white  of  one  egg, 
and  4i  dr.  of  water.  The  solution  contains 
j^rd  of  a  gr.  of  perchloride  to  every  20  drops. 
Jth  of  a  grain  of  perchloride  to  be  injected 
each  day. 

4.  Hypodermiclqjectiouof  Horphia.  (B. F.) 
Hydrocblorate  of  iuorphia  88  gr. ;  solution  of 
ammonia,  acetic  acid,  distilled  water  of  each, 
q.  s.  Dissolve  the  bydrochlorate  in  2  oz.  of 
distilled  water  by  a  gentle  heat,  then  add  the 
solution  of  ammonia,  so  as  to  precipitate  the 
morphia,  and  ri^nder  the  liquid  slightly  alka- 
line ;  allow  it  to  cool ;  collect  the  precipitate 
on  a  filter,  wash  with  distilled  water,  and 
allow  it  to  drain ;  then  transfer  the  morphia  to 
a  porcelain  dish,  and  add  acetic  acid  until  the 
morphia  is  dissolved,  and  a  very  slightly  acid 
solution  is  formed.    Now  add  distilled  water, 
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q.  s.  to  make  the  solotion  measure  2  fl.  oz.  For 
subcutaneous  injection,  1  to  6  minim-. 

5.  Sulphate  of  morphia  is  a  very  good 
soluble  salt. 

6.  Hypodermiclnjection of  Qniuine.  Three 
to  6  gr.  of  neutral  sulphate  of  quinine  placed 
on  a  watch  glass,  previously  warmed,  without 
acid ;  to  this  add  12  minims  of  distilled  wuter, 
and  apply  a  moderate  heat  by  a  spirit  lamp  for 
a  second,  or  two.  The  syringe  should  be 
warmed  before  being  used. 

Dr  Rosenthal  advocates  the  use  of  glycerin 
as  a  medium  for  the  solution  of  various  sub- 
stances used  for  subcutaneous  injection.  The 
glycerin  must  be  very  pure.  By  gradual  ele- 
vation of  temperature  it  can  be  made  to  take 
up  a  large  number  of  certain  alkaloids  and 
salts,  and  will  retain  them  dissolved  for  a  year. 
1  fl.  dr,  will  dissolve  one  scruple  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  and  10  gr.  of  hydrocblorate  of 
morphia.  Dr  Bosenthal  states  that  the  injec- 
tion of  quinine  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
intermittents^ 

Injection  of  lo'dide  of  I'ron.  St/n.  Inj^ectio 
PEBBI  lODIDI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ricord.)  Iodide 
of  iron,  6  gr. ;  water,  5  fl.  oz.  In  gonorrhoea, 
gradually  increasing  the  quantity  of  iodide. 

2.  (Soubeiran.)  Iodide  of  iron,  3  to  4  dr. ; 
water,  1  pint.  In  suppressed  and  painful 
menstruation,  leucorrhoea,  &c.  Both  are 
astringent  and  well  adapted  to  scrofulous 
patients. 

Injection  of  I'odide  of  Fotas'sinm.  St/n.  In- 
JEOiro  POTASSii  lODiDi,  L.  Prep.  (Poy.) 
Iodide  of  potassium,  3  gr. ;  pure  water,  1  pint. 
As  a  stimulant  to  fistulous  sinuses  and  ulcers 
in  persons  of  scrofulous  habits. 

Injection  of  I'odine.    Si/n.  loDrsETTED  in- 

JEOIION ;  INJECTIO  lODUBETA,  I.  lODINII,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (M.  Ameuille.)  Tincture  of  iodine, 
1  part ;  water,  5  or  6  parts.  In  refractory 
fistnlffi. 

2.  (M.  Bonnet.)  Iodine,  1  part;  iodide  of 
potassium,  2  parts ;  water,  10  parts.  In  scro- 
fulous hydrarthrosis,  <tc. 

3.  (Bransby  Cooper.)  Compoumi  tincture  of 
iodine,  2  fl.  dr.;  water,  6  fl.  dr.  In  hydro- 
cele. 

4.  (Guibourt.)  Iodine,  4  gr. ;  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, 8  gr. ;  water,  1  pint.  To  stimulate 
fistulous  sinuses. 

5.  (Velpeau.)  Tincture  of  iodine,  1  fi.  dr.; 
water,  3  fl.  dr.     In  hydrocele. 

Injection,  Lithontrip'tic.      St/n.    Ikjectio 

LITHONTBIPTICA,  1.  VESICALIS,  L.  Prep.  (Dr 
Hoskins.)  Nitro-saccharate  of  lead,  1  gr. ; 
saccharic  acid,  5  drops;  rub  together,  then 
add  of  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz.  As  a  solvent  for 
phosphatic  calculi.    See  iNJEOTioy  aikaxine. 

Iiyection,  ffiercu"rial.  St/n.  Isjectiombb- 
CDEiAMS,  I.  HTDEAEGTEi,L.  iVfp.  1.  Quick- 
silver, 1  dr. ;  gum  mucilage,  li  oz. ;  triturate 
until  the  globules  disappear,  and  gradually  add 
of  water,  1^  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Hosp.  F.)  Quicksilver  and  balsam  of 
copaiba,  of  each  4  dr. ;  yolk  of  an  egg ;  rose 
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water,  J  pint.  An  awkward  and  useless  pre- 
paration. 

Injection  of  Mor'phia.  Syn.  Injbotio  moe- 
PHI^,  L.  Frep.  (Brera.)  Morphia,  2  gr. ;  oil 
of  almonds  (warm),  1  oz. ;  triturate  together 
until  united.  Anodyne  and  emollient.  To 
ease  the  pain  in  ear-ache,  acute  gonorrhcea, 
pil^s,  &c. 

Injection  of  Night  Shade,  Black.  (P.  C.) 
Syn.  Injectio  pohaettm  soiani  niseum:. 
Prep.  Dried  leaves  of  blaclc  night  shade. 
If  oz. ;  boiling  water,  36  oz.  Infuse  1  hour, 
and  strain. 

Injection  of  Nitrate  of  Sil'ver.     Syn.    Is- 

JECTIO  AEGBNTI  NIIEATIS,  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Acton.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  3  gr.;  distilled 
water,  i  pint  j  dissolve. 

2.  (Dr  Arnott.)  Nitrate,  12  gr. ;  water, 
1  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Dr  Collier.)  Nitrate,  2  gr, ;  rose  water, 
1  fl.  oz. 

4.  (Dr  Culverwell.)  Nitrate,  20  to  30  gr.  j 
water,  1  fl.  oz.  ' 

5.  (Dr  Jewell.)  Nitrate,  12  gr.  5  water, 
6  fl.  oz. 

6.  (Ricord.)  Nitrate,  8  gr. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

7.  (West.  Hosp.)  Nitrate,  \\  gr. ;  diluted 
nitric  acid,  \\  minim ;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

Oha.  The  weaker  solutions  are  used  in 
chronic  gonorrhoea,  gleet,  and  leucorrhcea; 
those  of  an  intermediate  strengtli  to  prevent 
an  attack  of  gonorrhosa  following  the  incipient 
symptoms  of  that  disease ;  and  the  strongest, 
chiefly  in  spermatorrhoea.  Their  use  requires 
great  caution. 

Injection  of  Oak  Bark.  Syn.  Injectio 
QUEEOns.  Prep.  (Univ.  Hosp.)  Alum,  6  gr. ; 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  1  fl.  oz.  For  the  vagina. 
Astringent. 

Injection  Oleaginous.  Syn.  Injectio 
OLEOSA.  Prep.  Oil  of  almonds,  4  oz. ;  liquid 
eubacetate  of  lead,  8  drops. 

Injection  of  0"pinm.  Syn.  Injectio  opii, 
I.  OPIATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture  of  opium  or 
wine  of  opium,  1  to  2  fl.  dr.  (according  to 
circumstances) ;  water,  5  fl.  oz.  As  an  ano- 
dyne, in  gonorrhoea. 

2.  (Foy.)  Extract  of  opium,  6  gr. ;  extract 
of  belladonna,  IJ  dr.  j  decoction  of  wild  let- 
tuce, 16  fl.  oz.  In  neuralgia  and  hemor- 
rhages. 

Injection  of  Opium  with  lead.  (Wendt.) 
Syn.  Injeotio  plumbi  opiata.  Prep.  Ex- 
tract of  opium,  IJ  gr.;  distilled  water,  2  oz. ; 
mucilage,  2  dr. ;  liquid  suhacetate  of  lead,  4 
drops. 

Injection  of  Pancreas.  (Merkel.)  Syn. 
Injectio  Panceeatini.  Prep.  One  bullock's 
pancreas;  glycerin,  8  oz.  Rub  the  finely 
minced  pancreas  with  the  glycerin,  mix  one 
thii'd  of  this  mixture  with  from  4  to  5  oz.  of 
finely  minced  meat,  and  inject  into  the  rectum. 
Said  to  be  easily  digested. 

Injection  of  Platino-Chloride  of  Soda. 
(HcefEer.)    Syn,   Injeoiio  platino-ohioeidi 


SoDii.    Prep,     Decoction  of  poppy,  8  oz.  j 
chloride  of  platinum  and  sodium,  i  dr. 

Injection,  Sed'ative.  Syn.  Injectio  seda- 
TIVA,  L.  Prep.  (Hosp.  P.)  Oil  of  almonds, 
1  oz. ;  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  20  drops. 
Cooling,  sedative,  and  emollient. 

2.  (Wendt.)  Aqueous  extract  of  opium, 
1^  gr. ;  mucilage,  2  dr. ;  solution  of  diacetate 
of  lead,  4  drops ;  water,  2  fl.  oz.  Cooling,  se- 
dative, and  anodyne. 

3.  (Gassincourt.)  Simple  emulsion,  5  fl.  oz. ; 
decoction  of  poppies,  16  fl.  oz. ;  white  of  1  egg ; 
mix.     In  acute  gonorrhcea. 

Injection,  Stim'nIating,  Syn.  Injectio 
STIMTTLANB,  L.  Prep.  (St.  Marie.)  Myrrh, 
1  oz. ;  quicklime,  2  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  digest 
for  2  or  3  days,  and  decant  the  clear  portion. 
In  fistulous  ulcers. 

Injection  of  Sul'phate  of  Cop'per.  Syn.  In- 
jectio CUPEI  SULPHATIS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Sul- 
phate of  copper,  5  gr. ;  rose  water,  4  fl.  oz.  In 
chronic  gonorrhoea. 

2.  (Hunter.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  3  gr. ; 
water,  4  fl.  oz.     As  the  last. 

3.  (Swediaur.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  6  gr. ; 
water,  4  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  solution  of 
diacetate  of  lead,  20  drops.     In  phimosis. 

Injection  of  Sul'phate  of  Ir'on.  Syn.  Is- 
JECTIO  PEEEi  striPHATis,  L.  Prep.  (Berends.) 
Sulphate  of  iron  and  mucilage,  of  each  J  dr. ; 
sage  water,  4  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  nasal  and 
uterine  haemorrhages. 

Injection  of  Sul'phate  of  Zinc.  Syn.  Injec- 
tio zinci  BULPflATis.  Prep.  1.  (Hosp.  F.) 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  2  gr. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

2.  (King's  Coll. — Injectio  commitnis.)— o. 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  3  gr. ;  solution  of  lead,  20 
drops ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.  For  a  man.  i.  Sul- 
phate of  zinc,  10  gr. ;  alum,  10  gr. ;  decoction 
of  oak  bark,  1  fl.  oz.     For  a  woman. 

Injection  of  Snl'phnret  of  Potas'sium.  Syn. 
Injectio  potassii  suiphueeti,  L.  Prep. 
(Wedekind.)  Sulphuret  of  potassium,  1  dr. ; 
water,  J  pint.     In  gonorrhoea. 

Injection  of  Tan'nic  Acid.  Syn.  Injectio 
tannini,  I.  ACiDi  TANNici,  L.  Prep.  (Beral.) 
Tannin,  i  dr. ;  distilled  water,  8  fl.  oz.  (or 
better,  ^  pint).     In  gleet  and  leucorrhcea.    , 

Injection  of  Tea.  Syn.  Injectio  tsem,  L. 
Prep.  (Hosp.  P.)  Green  tea  (or  rough  black 
tea),  1  dr.  (say  2  teaspoonfuls) ;  boiling  water, 
J  pint.     Astringent ;  in  gleet  and  fluor  albus. 

Injection  of  Turpentine.  (St.  Bart.'s  Hosp.) 
Syn.  Injbotio  teebbinthin^.  Prep.  Oil 
of  turpentine,  li  fl.  oz. ;  olive  oil,  12  fl.  oz. 

Injection  Vi'nous.  Syn.  Injectio  vini 
ETTBEl,  I.  TINOSA,  L.  Prep.  (Earle.)  Red 
wine,  1  part ;  water,  3  or  3  parts.  In  hydro- 
cele. 

Injection  of  'Wood-soot.  Syn.  Injectio 
FuLiGiNis.  (Eognetta).  Decoction  of  wood- 
soot,  16  oz. ;  alum  J  oz.;  water,  6  oz. '  In 
leucorrhcea. 

INK.  Syn.  Ateamentum,  L.  Coloured 
liquid  employed  for  writing  with  a  pen.  Ink 
is  made  of  various  substances  and  colours;  but 
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at  pienont  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the 
tauuo-gallic  compounds,  to  which  the  term, 
when  standing  alone,  is  almost  exclusively 
applied. 

Prtp.  1.  Aleppo  galls  (well  hrnised),  4  oz. ; 
clean  soft  water,  1  quart ;  macerate  in  a  clean 
corked  bottle  for  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  or 
even  longer,  with  frequent  agitation,  then  add 
ot  sum  Arabic  (dissolved  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
water,  IJ  oi. ;  lump  sugar,  i  oz. ;  mix  well, 
and  afterwards  further  add  of  sulpjiate  of  iron 
(green  copperas,  crushed  small),  IJ  oz. ;  agi- 
tate occasionally  for  2  or  3  days,  when  the 
ink  may  be  decanted  for  use,  bnt  is  better  if 
the  whole  is  left  to  digest  together  for  2  or  3 
weeks.  When  time  is  an  object,  the  whole  of 
the  ingredients  may  at  once  be  put  into  a 
bottle,  and  the  latter  agitated  daily  until  the 
ink  is  made  j  and  boiling  water  instead  of  cold 
water  may  be  employed.  Product.  1  quart  of 
excellent  ink,  writing  pale  at  first,  but  soon 
turning  intensely  black. 

2.  Aleppo  galls  (bruised),  12  lbs. ;  soft  water, 
6  palls.;  boil  in  a  copper  vessel  for  1  hour, 
adding  more  water  to  make  up  for  the  portion 
lost  by  evaporation  ;  strain,  and  again  boil  the 
galls  with  water,  4  galls. ;  for  J  an  hour  j  strain 
off  the  liquor,  and  boil  a  third  time  with  water, 
2^  galls.,  and, strain;  mix  the  several  liquors, 
and  while  still  hot,  add  of  green  copperas 
(coarsely  powdered),  4i  lbs. ;  gum  arable 
(bruised  small), 4  lbs.;  agitate  until  dissolved, 
and  after  defecation  strain  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a  bunged-up  cask 
fur  use.  Product.  12  galls.;  very  fine  and 
durable. 

S.  Aleppo  galls  (bruised),  14  lbs.  J  gum,  5  lbs; 
put  them  in  a  small  cask,  and  add  of  boiling 
soft  water,  15  galls,  j  allow  the  whole  to  mace- 
rate, with  frequent  agitatibn,  for  a  fortnight, 
then  further  add  of  green  copperas,  6  lbs.,  (dis- 
solved in)  water,  7  pints  ;  again  mix  well,  and 
agitate  the  whole  once  daily  for  2  or  3  weeks. 
Prod.  Fully  15  galls.     Resembles  No.  1. 

4.  G-alls  (bruised),  9  lbs. ;  logwood  chips 
(best  Campeachy),  3  lbs. ;  boil  as  in  No.  2 ;  to 
the  strained  mixed  liquors,  add  of  gum  arable 
and  green  copperas,  of  each  (bruised  small), 
4  lbs.;  simmer  or  digest  until  dissolved,  and 
at  once  strain  through  a  hair  sieve  into  the 
store-cask  or  jars.  Prod.  16|  galls.  Excellent, 
but  inferior  to  the  preceding. 

5.  Galls  (bruised),  2  lbs.;  logwood  chips, 
green  copperas,  and  gum,  of  each  1  lb. ;  water, 
7  galls. ;  boil  2  hours,  and  strain.  Prod.  6 
galls.    A  superior  ink  for  retail. 

6.  Galls  (bruised),  1  lb. ;  logwood,  2  lbs. ; 
gum  (common),  1  lb. ;  green  copperas,  f  lb. ; 
water,  8  galls. ;  proceed  as  last.  Prod.  6  galls. 
Common,  but  fit  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

The  following  formulse  are  for  some  of  the 
advertised  inks,  or  are  those  recommended  by 
the  authorities  whose  names  are  attached  to 
them  i — 

7.  (Anti-COEBOSIVE.)  Same  as  'Asiatic 
ink.' 


8.  (Asiatic.)  Galls, 4 lbs. ; logwood, 2 lbs,; 
pomegranate  peel,  2  lb. ;  soft  water,  5  galls, ; 
boil  as  in  No.  2,  then  add  to  the  strained  and 
decanted  liquor,  when  cold,  of  gum  Arabic, 
1  lb. ;  lump  sugar  or  sugar  candy,  4  lb. ;  dis- 
solved in  water,  3  pints.  Product.  4i  galls. 
Writes  pale,  but  flows  well  from  the  pen,  and 
soon  gets  black. 

9.  (Brande.)  Galls,  6  oz. ;  green  copperas 
and  gum  Arabic,  of  each  4  oz. ;  soft  water, 
3  quarts ;  by  decoction. 

10.  (Chaptal.)  As  No.  4  (nearly),  adding 
sulphate  of  copper,  i  lb.  Full  coloured,  but 
less  durable  and  anticorrosive  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

11.  (Desormeaux.)  Galls,  1  lb.  ;  logwood 
chips,  4  oz. ;  water,  6  quarts;  boil  1  houi-, 
strain  5  quarts,  add  of  sulphate  of  iron  (cal- 
cined to  whiteness),  4  oz. ;  brawn  sugar,  3  oz. ; 
gum,  6  oz. ;  acetate  of  copper,  1  oz. ;  agitate 
twice  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  then  decant  the 
clear,  bottle,  cork  up  for  use.  Writes  a 
full  black,  and  otherwise  resembles  No.  10. 

12.  (Eisner.)  Galls  (powdered),  42  oz. ;  gum 
Senegal  (powdered),  15  oz.  ;  distilled  or  rain 
water,  18  quarts  ;  sulphate  of  iron  (free  from 
copper),  18  oz.;  liquor  of  ammonia,  3  dr.; 
spirit  of  wine,  24  oz. ;  mix  these  ingredients  in 
an  open  vessel,  stirring  frequently  until  the 
ink  attains  the  de.-.ired  blackness.  This  for- 
mula is  said  to  give  a  deep  black,  neutral  ink 
that  does  not  corrode  steel  pens. 

13.  (ExcHEQUEE.)  Galls  (braised),  40  lbs. 
(say  4  parts);  gum,  10  lbs.  (say  one  part); 
green  sulphate  of  iron,  9  lbs.  (say  one  part) ; 
soft  water,  45  galls,  (say  45  parts);  macerate 
for  3  weeks,  employing  frequent  agitation. 
"  This  ink  will  endure  for  centuries." 

14.  (Guibourt.)  Galls  (in  powder),  50  parts ; 
hot  water,  800  parts  ;  digest  24  hours,  strain, 
and  add  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  and  gum 
Arabic,  of  each  25  parts ;  when  dissolved,  add 
the  following  solution  and  mix  well : — Sal 
ammoniac,  8  parts;  gum,  2  parts;  oiloflaven- 
der,  1  part ;  boiling  water,  16  parts.  Said  to 
be  indelible. 

15.  (Japan.)  Tliis  is  a  black  and  glossy 
kind  of  ink,  which  may  be  prepared  from 
either  of  the  above  receipt  s  by  calcining  the 
copperas  until  white  or  yellow,  op  by  sprink- 
ling it  (in  powder)  with  a  little  nitric  acid 
before  adding  it  to  the  decoction  (preferably 
the  former),  by  which  the  ink  is  rendered  of  a 
full  black  as  soon  as  made.  The  glossiness  is 
given  by  using  more  gum.  It  flows  less  easily 
ft'om  the  pen  than  other  inks,  and  is  less  duni- 
ble  than  ink  that  writes  paler  and  afterwards 
turns  black.    It  is  unfitted  for  steel  pens. 

16.  (Lewis.)  Bruised  galls,  3  lb. ;  gum  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  1  lb. ;  vinegar,  1  gall.; 
water,  9  quarts ;  macerate  with  frequent  agi- 
tation for  14  days.  To  produce  3  galls.  Fine 
quality,  but  apt  to  act  on  steel  pens. 

17.  (Peekogatite  Coitbt.)  Galls,  1  lb. ; 
gum  Arabic,  B  oz. ;  alum,  2  oz. ;  green  vitriol; 
7  oz. ;  kino,  3  oz. ;  logwood  raspings,  4  oz. ; 
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soft  water,  1  gall. ;  macerate  at  last.     Said  to 
write  well  on  parchment, 

18.  (Ribauoourt.)  Galls,  1  lb. ;  logwood  chips 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each  4- lb. ;  gum  6  oz. ; 
sulphnte  of  copper  and  sugar  candy,  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  boil  the  first  two  in  soft  water,  2i  galls., 
to  one  half,  the  add  then  other  ingredients. 
Pull  coloured,  but  somewhat  corrosive,  as 
No.  10. 

19.  (Dr  Ure.)  Galli  12  lbs. ;  green  copperas 
and  gum  Senegal,  or  each  5  lbs . ;  as  No.  2 
(nearly).     To  produce  12  galls. 

20.  (Dr  WoUaston.)  Galls,!  oz. ;  sulphate 
of  iron,  3  dr. ;  gum.  i  oz. ;  cold  water  J  pint; 
put  into  a  bottle  and  shalcen  together  every 
day  for  a  fortnight  or  longer.  A  good  durable 
ink,  which  will  bear  diluting. 

21.  (Pharmaceuiische  Zeitung.)  By  adding 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  ordinary  ink, 
an  indelible  writing  ink  may  be  obtained. 
The  removal  of  such  an  ink  by  an  acid 
would  result  in  the  production  of  Prussian 
blue. 

General  Commentary.  According  to  the  most 
accurate  experiments  on  the  preparation  of 
black  ink,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  should  not  exceed  jrd  part  of  that 
of  the  galls,  by  which  an  excess  of  astringent 
vegetable  matter,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
durability  of  the  colour,  is  preserved  in  the 
liquid.  Gum,  by  shielding  the  writing  from 
the  action  of  the  air,  tends  to  preserve  the 
colour ;  but  if  much  is  employed,  the  ink  flows 
languidly  from  quill  pens,  and  scarcely  at  all 
from  steel  pens.  The  latter  require  a  very 
limpid  ink.  The  addition  of  sugar  (especially 
of  moist  sugar)  increases  the  flowing  property 
of  the  liquid,  but  makes  it  dry  more  slowly, 
and  frequently  to  pass  into  an  acetous  state, 
in  which  condition  it  acts  injuriously  on  the 
pen.  Vinegar,  for  a  like  reason,  is  not  calcu- 
lated for  the  menstruum,  as  it  rapidly  softens 
quill  or  horn,  and  corrodes  iron  and  steel. 

To  ensure  the  permanency  of  the  colour  of 
the  tanno-gallic  inks,  the  best  Aleppo  or  blue 
nut-galls  must  alone  be  used.  No  second  or 
inferior  quality  should  be  employed.  A  con- 
trary practice,  often  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  is  nearly  always  followed  by  un- 
pleasant results  and  often  by  considerable  loss. 

The  only  improvement  of  importance  which 
liiis  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  writing 
ink  from  the  common  materials,  during  the 
last  few  years,  is  the  practice  of  flrst  roasting 
the  gall-nuts,  which  is  now  adopted  by  a  few 
of  the  houses  most  celebrated  for  their  COPY- 
lua  INK.  In  this  way  a  portion  of  pyrogallic 
acid  is  formed,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
iind  strikes  an  intense  bluish-black  colour  with 
the  protosulphate  or  green  sulphate  of  iron. 
Prom  galls  so  treated  an  ink  may  be  made  to 
write  black  at  once.  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  loss  of  materials  by 
volatilisation. 

To  prevent  any  tendency  to  mouldiness  in 
ink,  a  few  bruised  cloves,  or  a  little  oil  of 


cloves,  or,  still  better,  a  few  ■'-■^•ya  of  creasote 
(carbolic  acid)  may.  be  addt  [The  last  two 
should  be  previously  dissolved  a  small  quan- 
tity of  strong  vinegar,  or  ("eiilified  spirit. 
With  the  same  intention  some  of  the  large 
makers  allow  the  ink  to  become  covered  with 
a  skin  of  '  mould '  in  the  cask,  to  render  it 
less  liable  to  undergo  the  same  change  when 
subsequently  bottled.  Formerly  the  practice 
was  to  add  a  little  spirit  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sumach,  logwood,  and  oak-bark  are  fre- 
quently substituted  for  galls  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  common  ink.  When  such  is  the  case, 
only  about  ^  or  ^th  of  their  weight  of 
copperas  should  be  employed.  Inks  so  made 
possess  little  durability. 

The  very  general  use  of  steel  pens  of  late 
years  has  caused  a  corresponding  demand  for 
easy-flowing  inks,  many  of  which  are  now 
vended  under  the  titles  of  weiting-bluibs, 

STEBL-PBN  INK,  ANTICOEEOSITE  INK,  &C. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  prepared 
from  galls  in  the  preceding  manner;  but  a 
less  quantity  of  gum  is  employed,  and  greater 
attention  is  paid  than  heretofore  to  avoid  every 
source  of  '  greasiness  '  among  which  smoke 
and  dirty  utensils  are,  perhaps,  the  principal. 
The  blue  '  writing  fluids,'  which  either  main- 
tain their  colour  or  turn  black  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  are,  in  general,  prepared  from  fer- 
rocyanide of  potassium,  or  from  indigo,  and 
are  fully  noticed  in  another  place.  COPIINQ 
INK,  another  variety  of  ink  of  recent  intro- 
duction, is  characterised  by  its  suitableness 
to  metallic  pens,  and  by  furnishing  a  transcript 
by  means  of  the  '  copying  press '  or  '  copying 
machine.'     (See  heloto.) 

The  inks  prepared  by  the  first  four  of  the 
above  formulse  are  very  durable  and  limpid, 
and  will  bear  dilution  with  nearly  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  and  still  be  superior  in  quality 
to  the  ordinary  inks  of  the  shops.  See  Gaim, 
Ieon,  Weiting  riiiTiD,  and  ielom. 

Ink,  Blue  and  Blne-hlack.    See  Wbitino 

ELUID. 

Ink,  Brown.  1.  A  strong  decoction  of 
catechu;  the  shade  may  be  varied  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  a  little  weak  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash. 

2.  A  strong  decoction  of  logwood,  with  a 
very  little  bichromate  of  potash. 

Ink,  Carbon.  Dissolve  real  Indian  ink  in 
common  black  ink,  or  add  a  smiiU  quantity  of 
lampblack  previously  heated  to  redness,  and 
ground  perfectly  smooth,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  ink. 

Ink,  Carmine.  Heat  a  scruple  of  carmine 
with  3  oz.  of  water  of  ammonia  for  some 
minutes,  a  little  below  boiling,  and  add  15  to 
20  gr.  of  gum.  (The  inkstand  must  be  kept 
well  tlosed.) 

Ink,  Chrome.  See  Gbeen  ink  and  WeiTing 

TLniD. 

Ink,  Coloured.  Inks  of  various  colours  may 
be  made  from  a  strong  decoction  of  the  in- 
gredients used  in  dyeins,  mixed  with  a  little 
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alam  or  other  sabstance  used  as  a  mordant, 
and  gum  Arabic.  Any  of  the  ordinary  water- 
colour  cakes  employed  in  drawini;,  diflFused 
througli  water,  may  also  be  used  ns  colonred 
ink.    S«e  Beown,  GEEBy,  and    Red   inks. 

Ink,  Copying.  This  is  usually  prepared  by 
adding  a  little  sugar  or  otlier  saccharine  matter 
to  ordinary  black  ink,  which  for  this  purpose 
sliould  be  very  rich  in  colour,  and  preferably 
made  galls  prepared  by  heat,  as  noticed 
above.  Writing  executed  with  this  ink  may 
be  copied  within  the  space  of  5  or  6  hours, 
by  passing  it  through  a  press  (coFYiira  pbbss) 
in  contact  with  thin  unsized  paper  (bane- 
post),  slightly  damped,  enclosed  between  two 
sheets  of  thick  oiled  or  waxed  paper,  when  n 
reversed  transcript  will  be  obtained,  which 
will  read  in  proper  order  when  the  back  of 
the  copy  is  turned  upwards.  In  the  absence 
of  a  press  a  copy  may  be  taken,  when  the  ink 
is  good  and  the  writing  very  recent,  by  roll- 
ing the  sheets,  duly  arranged  on  a  ruler,  over 
the  surface  of  a  flat  smooth  table,  employing 
as  much  force  as  possible,  and  avoiding  any 
slipping  or  crumbling  of  the  paper.  Another 
method  is  to  pass  a  warm  flat-iron  over  tlie 
paper  laid  upon  the  writing.  The  following 
proportioiis  are  employed : 

1.  Sugar  candy  or  Inmp  sugar,  1  oz. ;  or 
treacle  or  moist  sugar,  li  oz. ;  rich  black  ink, 
li  pint ;  dissolve. 

2.  Malt  wort,  1  pint;  evaporate  it  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  then  dissolve  it  in 
good  black  ink,  1|  pint. 

3.  Solazza  juice,  2  oz. ;  mild  ale,  i  pint; 
dissolve,  strain,  and  triturate  with  lampblack 
(previously  heated  to  dull  redness  it  a  covered 
vessel),  i  oz. ;  when  the  mixture  is  complete, 
add  of  strong  black  ink,  li  pint,  mix  well, 
and  in  2  or  3  hours  decant  the  clear. 

Obs.  After  making  the  above  mixtures,  they 
must  be  tried  with  a  common  steel  pen,  iind  if 
they  do  not  flow  freely,  some  more  unprepared 
ink  should  be  added  until  they  are  found  tn 
do  so. 

Ink,  Gold.  From  gold  in  the  state  of  a 
impalpable  powder,  ground  up  with  a  little 
gum  water.  The  brilliancy  of  the  writing 
performed  with  this  ink  is  considerable,  and 
may  be  increased  by  burnishing. 

Ink,  Green.  1.  From  sap  green  dissolved  in 
very  weak  alum  water. 

2.  A  strong  solution  of  binacetate  of  copper 
in  water,  or  of  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

3.  (Klaproth.)  Verdigris,  2  oz. ;  cream  of 
tartar,  1  oz. ;  water,  i  pint ;  boil  to  one  half, 
and  Alter. 

4.  (Winckley.)  Bichromate  of  potassa,  3 
part*  i  hot  water,  8  parts ;  dissolve,  add  of 
rectified  spirits,  4  parts,  mix.  and  further  add 
of  sulphuric  acid,  q.  a.  to  liberate  the  chromic 
acid,  avoiding  excess  ;  next  evaporate  to  one 
lialf ,  dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  add  to  the 
filtrate  rectified  spirit,  4  parts  together  with 
3  or  4  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (if  required),  to 


precipitate  any  remaining  pota>h  salt ;  lastly, 
decant  and  preserve  the  liquid  until  it  assumes 
a  rich  green  colour. 

5.  A  solution  of  recently  precipitated  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  chromium  in  liquor  of  am- 
monia, diluted  with  distilled  water,  q.  >.  A 
magnificent  dark-green  liquid,  perfectly  anti- 
corrosive. 

Ink,  Horticol'tural.  Prep.  Chloride  of 
platinum,  i  oz. ;  soft  water,  1  pint ;  dissolve, 
and  preserve  it  in  glass.  Used  with  a  clean 
quill  to  write  on  zinc  labels.  It  almost  imme- 
diately turns  black,  and  cannot  be  removed  by 
washing.  The  addition  of  gum  and  lamp- 
black, as  recommended  in  certain  books,  is 
unnecessary,  and  even  prejudicial  to  the  quality 
of  the  ink. 

2.  Verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac,  of  each 
i  oz. ;  levigated  lampblack,  i  oz. ;  common 
vinegar,  i  pint ;  mix  thoroughly.  Used  us  the 
last,  for  either  zinc,  iron,  or  steel. 

3.  Blue  vitriol,  1  oz. ;  sni  ammoniac,  i  oz. 
(both  in  powder);  vinegar,  i  pint;  dissolve. 
A  little  lampblack,  or  vermilion,  may  be 
added,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  As  No.  1;  for 
iron,  tin,  or  steel  plate.  Some  of  the  prepa- 
rations described  below  under  '  Inoobbodiblb 
INK '  are  also  used  by  gardeners  aud 
nurserymen. 

Ink,  Iucorro"dible.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  several  preparations  of  a  resinous 
character,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
damp  and  acids. 

frep.  1.  Boiled  linseed  oil,  ground  with 
lampblack  and  Prussian  blue,  of  each  q.  s.  to 
impart  a  deep  black  colour.  It  may  be  thinned 
with  oil  of  turpentine. 

2.  Good  copal  or  amber  varnish,  coloured 
with  either  plumbago  or  vermilion. 

3.  Trinidad  asphaltum  (genuine),  1  part; 
oil  of  turpentine,  4  parts;  colour  (as  last)  q.  .^. 

4.  (Close.)  Cobalt  (in  powder),  25  gr. ;  oil 
of  lavender,  200  gr, ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  add  of  lampblack,  3  gr, ;  indigo  1 
gr.  (both  in  impalpable  powder);  or  vermi- 
lion, q.  s. 

5.  (Hansmann.)  As  No.  3  (nearly).  Re- 
sists the  action  of  iodine,  chlorine,  alkalies, 
and  acids. 

6.  (Sheldrake.)  Asphaltum  dissolved  in 
amber  varnish  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
coloured  with  lampblack. 

Coarsely  powdered  anacardium  nuts  (the 
fruit  of  the  Anacardium  orientale)  are  mace- 
rated in  a  well- closed  bottle  with  petroleum 
ether,  for  some  time.  Upon  allowing  the 
latter  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  a  syrupy 
residue  is  left,  and  this,  when  applied  to 
Imeu  or  cotton  cloth,  imparts  to  them  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  which  instantly 
changes  to  a  deep  black  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia  or  lime  water.     (Bottger.) 

Obs.  The  above  are  also  frequently  called 
'  indelible '  or  '  indestructible  inks.'  They  are 
employed  for  writing  labels  on  bottles  con- 
taining strong  acids  and  alkaline  solutions. 
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The  last  five  are  very  permanent,  and  are 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  Iodine, 
chlorine,  alkaline  lyes,  and  acids,  together 
with  all  the  operations  of  dyeing  and  bleach- 
ing, and  at  once  offer  a  cheap  and  an  excellent 
material  for  marking  linen,  &c.,  as  they  can- 
not be  dissolved  off  by  any  menstrua  that  will 
not  destroy  the  fabric.  They  must  be  em- 
ployed with  stamps,  types,  or  stencil  plates,  by 
which  greater  neatness  will  be  secured  than 
can  be  obtained  with  either  a  brush  or  pen. 
See  HoBTiCTJLTUEAL  Ink,  Indehblb  Ink,  &c. 
Ink,  Indel'lble.  Syn.  Indbstbttoiibie  ink. 
Frep.  1.  Lampblack  (previously  heated  to 
dull  redness  in  a  covered  vessel),  i  oz. ;  tritu- 
rate with  good  black  ink  (gradually  added), 

1  pint.  Resists  chlorine,  weak  acids,  and 
weak  alkaline  lyes,  in  the  cold. 

2.  (Bezanger.)  Lampblack  ground  in  a 
lye  of  caustic  soda,  combined  with  a  mixture 
of  gelatin  and  caustic  soda.  Said  to  be 
indelible,  and  to  resemble  genuine  China  ink. 

3.  (Braconnot.)  Dantzic  potash,  4  parts; 
tanned  leather  parings,  2  parts ;  sulphur,  1 
part ;  water,  20  parts ;  boil  them  in  an  iron 
vessel  to  dryness,  then  raise  the  heat  (con- 
stantly stirring  with  an  iron  rod)  until  the 
whole  forms  a  soft  mass,  observing  that  it 
does  not  ignite;  next  dissolve  the  mass  in 
water,  q.  s.,  and  filter  the  solution  through  a 
cloth.  Flows  freely  from  a  pen,  and  resists 
the  action  of  many  chemical  substances. 

4.  (Caebon  ink.)  Genuine  Indian  ink, 
rubbed  down  with  good  black  ink  until  it  will 
flow  easily  from  a  pen.  Resists  chlorine, 
oxalic  acid,  and  ablution  with  a  hair  pencil  or 
sponge. 

5.  (Coathupe.)     Borax,    1    oz."i    shell-lac, 

2  oz. ,  water,  18  fl.  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered  vessel 
until  dissolved,  strain,  add  of  thick  mucilage, 
1  oz.,  and  triturate  it  with  levigated  indigo 
and  lampblack,  of  each  q.  s.,  to  give  a  good 
colour.  After  2  hours'  repose,  decant  it  from 
the  dregs,  and  bottle  for  use.  Resists 
moisture,  chlorine,  and  acids. 

6.  (Fbench.) — a.  Prom  Indian  ink,  diff^used 
through  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  For  quills. — 5.  From  Indian  ink  diffused 
through  water  slightly  alkalised  with  liquor  of 
potassa.    For  metallic  pens. 

7.  (Herberger.)  Wheat  gluten  (free  from 
starch),  q.  s.,  is  dissolved  in  weak  acetic  acid 
of  good  pure  vinegar,  4  fl.  oz. ;  lampblack 
(best),  10  or  12  gr. ;  indigo,  2  or  3  gr.  j  and 
oil  of  cloves,  1  or  2  drops,  are  then  added,  and 
th"e  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated  together. 
The  product  is  inexpensive,  has  a  beautiful 
black  colour,  and  resists  the  action  of  water, 
chlorine,  and  weak  acids.  ' 

Ohs.  The  products  of  the  above  formulse, 
though  called  '  indelible  ink '  and  '  indestruc- 


tible ink,'  are  in  reality  only  indelible  as  com- 
pared with  common  writing  ink,  as  they  may 
all  be  removed  with  more  or  less  facility  by 
chemical  reagents,  assisted  by  mechanical 
means.  They  are  intended  chiefly  for  paper, 
pasteboard,  and  parchment.  No  5  is  also  used 
for  glass  and  metal.     See  Mabkino  ink. 

Ink,  In'djau.  Syn.  China  ink;  Atea- 
MENTUM  iNDioim,  L.  Prep.  1.  Lampblack 
(finest)  is  ground  to  a  paste  with  very  weak 
liquor  of  potassa,  and  this  paste  is  then  dif- 
fused through  water  slightly  alkalised  with 
potassa,  after  which  it  is  collected,  washed 
with  clean  water,  and  dried ;  the  dry  powder 
is  next  levigated  to  a  smooth,  stiff  paste,  with 
a  strong  filtered  decoction  of  carrageen  or  Irish 
moss,  or  of  quince  seed,  a  few  drops  of  essence 
of  musk,  and  about  half  as  much  essence  of 
ambergris  being  added,  by  way  of  perfume, 
towards  the  end  of  the  process ;  the  mass  is, 
lastly,  moulded  into  cakes,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  Chinese  characters  and  devices, 
as  soon  as  they  are  dry  and  hard. 

2.  A  weak  solution  of  fine  gelatin  is  boiled 
at  a  high  temperature  in  a  Papin's  digester 
for  2  hours,  and  then  in  an  open  vessel  for 

1  hour  more;  the  liquid  is  next  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence,  either  in 
a  steam  or  salt-water  bath ;  it  is,  lastly,  made 
into  a  paste,  as  before,  with  pure  lampblack 
which  has  been  previously  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness in  a  well-closed  crucible.  Neither  of  the 
above  gelatinise  in  cold  weather,  like  the 
ordinary  imitations. 

3.  (Gray.)  Pure  lampblack  made  up  with 
asses'-skin  glue,  and  scented  with  musk. 

4.  (Merimfe.)  Dissolve  superfine  glue  in 
water,  add  a  strong  solution  of  nut-galls,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  in  hot  water;  then  dis- 
solve it  in  a  fresh  solution  of  glue,  filter, 
evaporate  to  a  proper  thickness,  and  form  it 
into  a  paste  as  before,  with  purified  lamp- 
black. 

5.  (Proust.)     As  No  1  (nearly). 

6.  Seed-lac,  4  oz. ;  borax,  1 J  dr. ;  water,  \ 
pint ;  boil  to  8  oz.,  filter,  and  make  a  paste 
with  pure  lamplack,  as  before.  When  dry,  it 
resists  the  action  of  water. 

Ohs.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  glue  in  the 
preparation  of  their  ink,  but  an  infusion  or 
decoction  of  certain  seeds  abounding  in  a  glu- 
tinous transparent  mucilage,  which  at  once 
imparts  brilliancy  and  durability  to  the  colour. 
Starch  converted  into  gum  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  'British  gum,'  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  substitute,  (M.  Merimfe.) 
Indian  ink  is  chiefly  employed  by  artists,  hut 
it  has  been  occasionally  given  as  a  medicine, 
dissolved  in  water  or  wine,  in  hEemor- 
rhages  and  stomach  complaints. — Dose,  1  to 

2  dr. 


[For  eontirmation  of  the  artiole  on  Inks,  see  Vol.  II 
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